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"  All  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  concerning  Shakspere  is — that  he  was  born  at  Stratford 
upon-Avon — married  and  had  children  there — went  to  London,  where  he  commenced  actor,  and  wrote  poems 
and  playe — returned  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  was  buried."— STEEVESS. 

"Along  with  that  tomb-stone  information,  perhaps  even  without  much  of  it,  we  could  have  liked  to  gain 
some  answer,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  this  wide  question  :  What  and  how  was  ESGLISH  LIFE  in  SAatsptre'* 
time  ;  wherein  has  ours  grown  to  differ  therefrom  ?  in  other  words  :  What  things  have  we  to  forget,  what  to 
fancy  and  remember,  before  we,  from  such  distance,  can  put  ourselves  in  StiaJktpere's  place ;  and  eo,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  understand  him,  his  sayings,  and  his  doings  ?  " — CARLTLE. 
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PREFACE. 


THIS  is  a  new  edition,  with  large  alterations  and  additional  matter,  grounded 
upon  more  recent  information,  of  a  volume  published  in  1843.  That  book 
has  been  long  out  of  print-  and  it  is  a  gratification  to  me  to  reproduce  it 
thoroughly  revised. 

The  two  mottoes  in  the  title-page  express  the  principle  upon  which  this 
Biography'  has  been  written.  That  from  Steevens  shows,  with  a  self-evident 
exaggeration  of  its  author,  how  scanty  are  the  materials  for  a  Life  of  Shakspere 
properly  so  called.  Indeed,  every  Life  of  him  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
conjectural;  and  all  the  lives  that  have  been  written  are  in  great  part  con- 
jectural My  'Biography*  is  only  so  far  more  conjectural  than  any  other,  as 
regards  the  form  which  it  assumes ;  by  which  it  has  been  endeavoured  tc 
associate  Shakspere  with  the  circumstances  around  him,  in  a  manner  which 
may  fix  them  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  exciting  his  interest 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter,  with  regard  to  the  want  of  information  on 
the  life  of  Shakspere,  that  he  is,  in  this  respect,  in  the  state  in  which  most 
of  his  contemporary  poets  are — Spenser  for  instance — but  with  this  difference, 
that  we  do  know  more  concerning  Shakspere  than  we  know  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries  of  the  same  class.  Admitting  this  sound  reasoning,  I  still 
believe  that  the  attempt  which  I  ventured  to  make,  for  the  first  time  in 
English  Literature,  to  write  a  Biogra'phy  which,  in  the  absence  of  Diaries  and 
Letters,  should  surround  the  known  facts  with  the  local  and  temporary  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  social  relations  amidst  which  one  of  so  defined  a  position 
must  have  moved,  was  not  a  freak  of  fancy,  but  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  which  could  not  have  been  reached  by  a  mere  documentary  narrative. 


PEE1ACE. 

What  I  proposed  thus  to  do  is  shown  in  the  second  motto,  from  Mr. 
Carlyle's  admirable  article  on  Dr.  Johnson,  I  having  ventured  to  substitute 
the  name  of  "  Shakspere  "  for  that  of  "  Johnson."  I  might  have  accomplished 
the  same  end  by  writing  a  short  notice  of  Shakspere,  accompanied  by  a 
History  of  Manners  and  Customs,  a  History  of  the  Stage,  &c.  &c.  The  form 
I  have  adopted  may  appear  fanciful,  but  the  narrative  essentially  rests  upon 
facts.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  think  that  I  have  made  the  course  of  Shakspere 
clear  and  consistent,  without  any  extravagant  theories,  and  with  some  successful 
resistance  to  long  received  prejudices. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  original  edition  of  this  volume  in  1843,  there 
have  been  considerable  accessions  to  the  documentary  materials  for  the  Life 
of  Shakspere.  Many  of  these  are  curious  and  valuable;  others  are  memorials 
of  that  diligent  antiquarianistn,  whose  results  are  not  always  proportionate 
to  its  labour.  I  have  availed  myself  of  any  real  information  which  has  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  last  two-and-twenty  years,  and  I  have  in  every 
case  ascribed  the  merit  of  any  discovery  to  its  proper  author. 

CHAELES   KNIGHT. 
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BOOK    I. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ANCESTRY. 


ON  the  22nd  of  August,  1485,  there  was  a  battle  fought  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, a  short  battle  ending  in  a  decisive  victory.  In  that  field  a  crowned  king, 
"manfully  righting  in  the  middle  of  his  enemies,  was  slain  and  brought  to  his 
death;"  and  a  politic  adventurer  put  on  the  crown,  which  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  his  house  wore  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter.  The  battle- 
field was  Bosworth.  "  When  the  earl  had  thus  obtained  victory  and  slain  his 
mortal  enemy,  he  kneeled  down  and  rendered  to  Almighty  God  his  hearty 
thanks,  with  devout  and  godly  orisons.  .  .  .  Which  prayer  finished,  he, 
replenished  with  incomparable  gladness,  ascended  up  to  the  top  of  a  little  moun- 
tain, where  he  not  only  praised  and  lauded  his  valiant  soldiers,  but  also  gave 
unto  them  his  hearty  thanks,  with  promise  of  condign  recompense  for  their  fide- 
lity and  valiant  facts."*  Two  months  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Richmond  was 
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WILLIAM   SHAKSPERE  : 

more  solemnly  crowned  and  anointed  at  Westminster  by  the  name  of  King 
Henry  VII.;  and  "after  this,"  continues  the  chronicler,  "he  began  to  remember 
his  especial  friends  and  fautors,  of  whom  some  he  advanced  to  honour  and  dig- 
nity, and  some  he  enriched  with  possessions  and  goods,  every  man  according  to 
his  desert  and  merit."  *  Was  there  in  that  victorious  army  of  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond,— which  Richard  denounced  as  a  "  company  of  traitors,  thieves,  outlaws, 
and  runagates," — an  Englishman  bearing  the  name  of  Chacksper,  or  Shakespeyre, 
or  Schakespere,  or  Schakespeire,  or  Schakspere,  or  Shakespere,  or  Shakspere,  f— 
a  martial  name,  however  spelt  ?  "  Breakespear,  Shakespear,  and  the  like,  have 
been  surnames  imposed  upon  the  first  bearers  of  them  for  valour  and  feats  of 
arms/'J  Of  the  warlike  achievements  of  this  Shakspere  there  is  no  record :  his 
name  or  his  deeds  would  have  no  interest  for  us  unless  there  had  been  bom, 
eighty  years  after  this  battle-day,  a  direct  descendant  from  hint"— 

u  Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thought's  invention, 
Doth  like  himself  heroically  sound  ;  "  §-^ 

a  Shakspere,  of  whom  it  was  also  said — 

"  He  seems  to  shake  a  lance 
Aa  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance.1'  U 

Certainly  there  was  a  Shakspere,  the  paternal  ancestor  of  William  Shakspere, 
who,  if  he  stood  not  nigh  the  little  mountain  when  the  Earl  of  Richmond  promised 
condign  recompense  to  his  valiant  soldiers,  was  amongst  those  especial  friends 
and  fautors  whom  Henry  VII.  enriched  with  possessions  and  goods.  A  public 
document  bearing  the  date  of  1596  affirms  of  John  Shakspere  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  the  father  of  William  Shakspere,  that  his  "parent  and  late  antecessors 
were,  for  their  valiant  and  faithful  services,  advanced  and  rewarded  of  the  most 
prudent  prince  King  Henry  VII.  of  famous  memory;"  and  it  adds,  "sithence 
which  time  they  have  continued  at  those  parts  [Warwickshire]  in  good  reputa- 
tion and  credit."  Another  document  of  a  similar  character,  bearing  the  date  of 
1599,  also  affirms  upon  "creditable  report,"  of  "John  Shakspere,  now  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gentleman,"  that  his  "  parent  and 
great-grandfather,  late  antecessor,  for  his  faithful  and  approved  service  to  the 
late  most  prudent  prince  King  Henry  VII.  of  famous  memory,  was  advanced 
and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements,  given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  War- 
wickshire, where  they  have  continued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and 
credit."  Such  are  the  recitals  of  two  several  grants  of  arms  to  John  Shakspere, 
confirming  a  previous  grant  made  to  him  in  1569;  and  let  it  not  be  said  that 
these  statements  were  the  rhodomontades  of  heraldry, — honours  bestowed,  for 
mere  mercenary  considerations,  upon  any  pretenders  to  gentle  blood.  There  was 
strict  inquiry  if  they  were  unworthily  bestowed.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 

*  Hall's  Chronicle. 

t  A  list  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Guild  of  Knowle,  near  Rowington,  in  Warwickshire, 
ithfDits  a  great  number  of  the  name  of  Shakspere  in  that  fraternity,  from  about  1460  to  1627; 
*ad  the  names  are  spelt  with  the  diversity  here  given,  Shaktpere  being  the  latest. 

J  Yerstegan's  '  Restitution,'  &c.  §  Spenser.  II  Ben  Jonson. 
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such  honours  were  of  grave  importance  ;  and  there  is  a  solemnity  in  the  tone  of 
these  very  documents  which,  however  it  may  provoke  a  smile  from  what  we  call 
philosophy,  was  connected  with  high  and  generous  principles  :  "  Know  ye  that 
in  all  nations  and  kingdoms  the  record  and  remembrance  of  the  valiant  facts  and 
virtuous  dispositions  of  worthy  men  have  been  made  known  and  divulged  by 
certain  shields  of  arms  and  tokens  of  chivalry."  In  those  parts  of  Warwickshire, 
then,  lived  and  died,  we  may  assume,  the  faithful  and  approved  servant  of  the 
"  unknown  Welshman,"  as  Richard  called  him,  who  won  for  himself  the  more 
equivocal  name  of  "the  most  prudent  prince."  He  was  probably  advanced  in 
years  when  Henry  ascended  the  throne ;  for  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1558,  his  great-grandson,  John  Shakspere,  was  a  burgess  of  the  corporation  of 
Stratford,  and  was  in  all  probability  born  about  1530.  John  Shakspere  was  of 
the  third  generation  succeeding  the  adherent  of  Henry  VII.  The  family  had 
continued  in  those  parts,  "  by  some  descents  ; "  but  how  they  were  occupied  in 
the  business  of  life,  what  was  their  station  in  society,  how  they  branched  out 
into  other  lines  of  Shaksperes,  we  have  no  distinct  record.  They  were  probably 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  unambitious  small  proprietors.  The  name  may  be  traced 
by  legal  documents  in  many  parishes  of  Warwickshire ;  but  we  learn  from  a 
deed  of  trust,  executed  in  1550  by  Robert  Arden,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
William  Shakspere,  that  Richard  Shakspere  was  the  occupier  of  land  in  Snitter 
field,  the  property  of  Robert  Arden.  At  this  parish  of  Snitterfield  lived  a  Henry 
Shakspere,  who,  as  we  learn  from  a  declaration  in  the  Court  of  Record  a* 
Stratford,  was  the  brother  of  John  Shakspere.  It  is  conjectured,  and  very  reason- 
ably, that  Richard  Shakspere,  of  Snitterfield,  was  the  paternal  grandfather  of 
William  Shakspere.  Snitterfield  is  only  three  miles  distant  from  Stratford. 

A  painter  of  manners,  who  comes  near  to  the  times  of  John  Shakspere,  has  de 
scribed  the  probable  condition  of  his  immediate  ancestors  :  "Yeomen  are  those 
which  by  our  law  are  called  legales  homines,  free  men  born  English. .  . .  The  truth  is, 
that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  term  zeoman,  or  geoman,  which  signifieth  (as 
I  have  read)  a  settled  or  staid  man.  .  .  .  lias  sun  of  people  have  a  certain  pre 
eminence  and  more  estimation  than  labourers  and  the  common  sort  of  artificers. 
and  these  commonly  live  wealthily,  keep  good  houses,  and  travel  to  get  riches. 
They  are  also  for  the  most  part  farmers  to  gentlemen,  or  at  the  leastwise  arti- 
ficers ;  and  with  grazing,  frequenting  of  markets,  and  keeping  of  servants  (not 
idle  servants  as  the  gentlemen  do,  but  such  as  get  both  their  own  and  part  of 
their  masters'  living),  do  come  to  great  wealth,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  are 
able  and  do  buy  the  lands  of  unthrifty  gentlemen,  and  often,  setting  their  sons  to 
the  schools,  to  the  universities,  and  to  the  inns  of  the  court,  or  otherwise  leavin^ 
them  sufficient  lands  whereupon  they  may  live  without  labour,  do  make  them  by 
those  means  to  become  gentlemen  :  these  were  they  that  in  times  past  made  all 
France  afraid."  Plain-speaking  Harrison,  who  wrote  this  description  in  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  tells  us  how  the  yeoman  and  the  descendants 
of  the  yeoman  could  be  changed  into  gentlemen  ;  "  Whosoever  studieth  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  whoso  abideth  in  the  university  giving  his  mind  to  his  book,  or 
professeth  physic  and  the  liberal  sciences,  or  beside  his  service  in  the  room  o;  a 
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captain  in  the  wars,  or  good  counsel  given  at  home,  whereby  his  commonwealth  is 
benefited,  can  live  without  manual  labour,  and  thereto  is  able  and  will  bear  the 
port,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a  gentleman,  he  shall  for  money  have  a  coat  and 
arms  bestowed  upon  him  by  heralds  (who  in  the  charter  of  the  same  do  of  custom 
pretend  antiquity  and  service,  and  many  gay  things),  and  thereunto  being  made 
so  good  cheap,  be  called  master,  which  is  the  title  that  men  give  to  esquires  and 
gentlemen,  and  reputed  for  a  gentleman  ever  after."  And  so  John  Shakspere, 
whilst  he  was  bailiff  of  Stratford  in  1568  or  1569,  desired  to  have  "  a  coat  and 
arms  ;"  and  for  instruction  to  the  heralds  as  to  the  "gay  things"  they  were  to 
say  in  their  charter,  of  "honour  and  service,"  he  told  them,  and  he  no  doubt 
told  them  truly,  that  he  was  great-grandson  to  one  who  had  been  advanced  and 
rewarded  by  Henry  VII.  And  so  for  ever  after  he  was  no  more  goodman  Shak- 
spere, or  John  Shakspere,  yeoman,  but  Master  Shakspere  ;  and  this  short  change 
in  his  condition  was  produced  by  virtue  of  a  grant  of  arms  by  Robert  Cook, 
Clarencieux  King  at  Arms  ;  which  shield  or  coat  of  arms  was  confirmed  by 
William  Dethick,  Garter,  principal  King  of  Arms,  in  1596,  as  follows  :  "  Gould, 
on  a  bend  sable  and  a  speare  of  the  first,  the  point  steeled,  proper ;  and  his  crest, 
or  cognizance,  a  faulcon,  his  wings  displayed,  argent,  standing  on  a  wrethe  of 
his  coullors  supporting  a  speare  gould  steele  as  aforesaid,  sett  uppon  a  helmet 
with  mantelis  and  tassells." 


[Armi  of  John  Shakapere.] 
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But  there  were  other  arms  one  day  to  be  impaled  with  the  "  speare  of  the 
first,  the  poynt  steeled,  proper."  In  1599  John  Shakspere  again  goes  to  the 
College  of  Arms,  and,  producing  his  own  "  ancient  coat  of  arms,"  says  that  he  has 
"  married  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wellingcote :" 
and  then  the  heralds  take  the  "  speare  of  the  first,"  and  say — "  We  have  likewise 
upon  on  other  escutcheon  impaled  the  same  with  the  ancient  arms  of  the  said 
Arden  of  Wellingcote."  They  add  that  John  Shakspere,  and  his  children,  issue, 
and  posterity,  may  bear  and  use  the  same  shield  of  arms,  single  or  impaled. 

The  family  of  Arden  was  one  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  Warwickshire.  Dug- 
dale  traces  its  pedigree  uninterruptedly  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Under  the  head  of  Curdworth,  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  he  says — 
"  In  this  place  I  have  made  choice  to  speak  historically  of  that  most  ancient  and 
worthy  family,  whose  surname  was  first  assumed  from  their  residence  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  then  and  yet  called  Arden,  by  reason  of  its  woodiness,  the 
old  Britons  and  Gauls  using  the  word  in  that  sense."  At  the  time  of  the  Xor 
man  invasion  there  resided  at  Warwick,  Turchil,  "a  man  of  especial  note  and 
power"  and  of  "  great  possessions."  In  the  Domesday  Book  his  father,  Ahvyne, 
is  styled  vice  comes.  Turchil,  as  well  as  his  father,  received  favour  at  the  hands 
of  the  Conqueror.  He  retained  the  possession  of  vast  lands  in  the  shire,  and  he 
occupied  Warwick  Castle  as  a  military  governor.  He  was  thence  called  Turchil 
de  Warwick  by  the  Normans.  But  Dugdale  goes  on  to  say — "  He  was  one  of  the 
first  here  in  England  that,  in  imitation  of  the  Normans,  assumed  a  surname,  for 
so  it  appears  that  he  did,  and  wrote  himself  Turchillus  de  Eardene,  in  the  days 
of  King  William  Rufus."  The  history  of  the  De  Ardens,  as  collected  with  won- 
derful industry  by  Dugdale,  spreads  over  six  centuries.  Such  records  seldom 
present  much  variety  of  incident,  however  great  and  wealthy  be  the  family  to 
which  they  are  linked.  In  this  instance  a  shrievalty  or  an  attainder  varies  the 
register  of  birth  and  marriage,  but  generation  after  generation  passes  away  with- 
out leaving  any  enduring  traces  of  its  sojourn  on  the  earth.  Fuller  has 
not  the  name  of  a  single  De  Arden  amongst  his  "Worthies" — men  illustrious 
for  something  more  than  birth  or  riches,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
swell  the  lists  of  sheriffs  for  the  county.  The  pedigree  which  Dugdale 
gives  of  the  Arden  family  brings  us  no  nearer  in  the  direct  line  to  the  mo- 
ther of  Shakspere  than  to  Robert  Arden,  her  great-grandfather :  he  was  the 
third  son  of  Walter  Arden,  who  married  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  John  Hamp- 
den,  of  Buckinghamshire ;  and  he  was  brother  to  Sir  John  Arden,  squire 
for  the  body  to  Henry  VII.  Malone,  with  laudable  industry,  has  continued 
the  pedigree  in  the  younger  branch.  Robert's  son,  also  called  Robert,  was 
groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VII.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  ; 
for  he  had  a  valuable  lease  granted  him' by  the  king  of  the  manor  of  Yoxsall,  in 
Staffordshire,  and  was  also  made  keeper  of  the  royal  park  of  Aldercar.  His 
uncle,  Sir  John  Arden,  probably  showed  him  the  road  to  these  benefits.  The 
squire  for  the  body  was  a  high  officer  of  the  ancient  court ;  and  the  groom  of  the 
chamber  was  an  inferior  officer,  but  one  who  had  service  and  responsibilty.  The 
correspondent  offices  of  modern  times,  however  encumbered  with  the  wearisome- 

ntss  of  etiquette,  are   relieved  from  the  old  duties,  which  are  now  intrusted  tc 
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hired  servauts.  The  squire  for  the  body  had  to  array  the  king  and  unarray  ;  no 
man  else  was  to  set  hand  on  the  king.  The  groom  of  the  rohes  was  to  present 
the  squire  for  the  body  "  all  the  king's  stuff,  as  weli  his  shoon  as  his  other 
gear ; "  but  the  squire  for  the  body  was  to  draw  them  on.  If  the  sun  of  majesty 
was  to  enlighten  the  outer  world,  the  squire  humbly  followed  with  the  cloak ; 
when  royalty  needed  refection,  the  squire  duly  presented  the  potage.  But  at 
night  it  was  his  duty,  and  much  watchfulness  did  it  require,  to  preside  over  all 
those  jealous  safeguards  that  once  fenced  round  a  sleeping  king  from  a  traitorous 
subject.  In  a  pallet  bed,  in  the  same  room  with  the  king,  rested  the  gentleman 
or  lord  of  the  bedchamber ;  in  the  ante-room  slept  the  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber ;  in  the  privy  chamber  adjoining  were  two  gentlemen  in  waiting ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  presence-chamber  reposed  the  squire  for  the  body  under  the  cloth 
of  estate.  Locks  and  bolts  upon  every  door  defended  each  of  these  approaches, 
and  the'  sturdy  yeomen  mounted  guard  without,  so  that  the  pages,  who  made 
their  pallets  at  the  last  chamber  threshold,  might  sleep  in  peace.*  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  ancestor  of  John  Shakspere  might  have  guarded  the  door  with- 
out, whilst  Sir  John  Arden  slept  upon  the  haut  pas  within.  They  had  each 
their  relative  importance  in  their  own  day ;  but  they  could  little  foresee  that  in 
the  next  century  their  blood  would  mingle,  and  that  one  would  descend  from 
them  who  would  make  the  world  agree  not  utterly  to  forget  their  own  names, 
however  indifferent  that  future  world  might  be  to  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  court  servitude  of  the  Arden  or  the  Shakspere.  Robert  Arden,  the  groom 
of  the  bedchamber  to  Henry  VII.,  probably  left  the  court  upon  the  death  of  his 
master.  He  married,  and  he  had  a  son,  also  Robert,  who  married  Agnes  Webbe. 
Their  youngest  daughter  was  Mary,  the  mother  of  William  Shakspere. f 

Mary  Arden  !     The  name  breathes  of  poetry.     It  seems  the  personification  of 
some  Dryad  of 

"  Many  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  many  a  shady  grove," 
called  by  that  generic  name  of  Arden, — a  forest  with  many  towns, 


•  This  information  is  given  in  a  long  extract  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Herald's  Office,  quoted 
in  Maloue's  '  Life  of  Shakspeare.' 

t  From  the  connection  of  these  immediate  ancestors  of  Shakspere's  mother  with  the  court  of 
Henry  VII.,  Malone  has  assumed  that  they  were  the  "  antecessors  "  of  John  Shakspere  declared 
in  the  grauts  of  arms  to  have  been  advanced  and  rewarded  by  the  conqueror  of  Bosworth  Field. 
Because  Robert  Arden  had  a  lease  of  the  royal  manor  of  Yoxsall,  in  Staffordshire,  Malone  also 
contends  that  the  reward  of  lauds  and  tenements  stated  in  the  grant  of  arms  to  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  ancestor  of  John  Shakspere  really  means  the  beneficial  lease  to  Robert  Ardeu. 
He  holds  that  popularly  the  grandfather  of  Mary  Arden  would  have  been  called  the  grandfather 
of  Jolm  Shakspere,  and  that  John  Shakspere  himself  would  have  so  called  him.  The  answer  ia 
very  direct.  The  grant  of  anus  recites  that  the  jrreai-grandfather  of  John  Shakspere  had  been 
advanced  and  rewarded  by  Henry  VII.,  and  then  goen  on  to  say  that  John  Shakspere  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wellingcote :  He  has  an  ancient  coat-of-arms  of  hia  own 
derived  from  his  ancestor,  and  the  arms  of  his  wife  are  to  be  impaled  with  these  his  own.  arms. 
Can  the  interpretation  of  this  document  then  be  that  Mary  Arden's  grandfather  is  the  person 
pointed  out  as  John  Shakspere' s  grrai/'grandfather ;  and  that,  having  an  ancient  coat-of-arma 
himself,  his  ancestry  i*  really  that  of  his  wife,  whose  arms  are  totally  different  f 
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"  Whose  footsteps  yet  are  found, 
In  her  rough  woodlands  more  than  any  other  ground, 
That  mighty  Arden  held  even  in  her  height  of  pride, 
Her  one  hand  touching  Trent,  the  other  Severn's  side."  * 

That  name  of  Mary  Arden  sounds  as  blandly  as  the  verse  of  this  fine  old  pane- 
gyrist of  his  "  native  country,"  when  he  describes  the  songs  of  birds,  in  those 
solitudes  amongst  T.'hich  the  house  of  Arden  had  for  ages  been  seated  : — 

"  The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 
Thus  sing  away  the  morn,  until  the  mounting  sun 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  run, 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade;  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps."  t 

High  as  was  her  descent,  wealthy  and  powerful  as  were  the  numerous .  branches 
of  her  family,  Mary  Arden,  we  doubt  not,  led  a  life  of  usefulness  as  well  as  in- 
nocence, within  her  native  forest  hamlet.  She  had  three  sisters,  and  they  all, 
with  their  mother  Agnes,  survived  their  father,  who  died  in  December,  1556. 
His  will  is  dated  the  24th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  and  the  testator  styles 
himself  "  Robert  Arden,  of  Wylmcote,  in  the  paryche  of  Aston  Cauntlow. '' 


[Village  of  Wilinecote.] 


The  face  of  the  country  must  have  been  greatly  changed  in  three  centuries.     A 
canal,  with  lock  rising  upon  lock,  now  crosses  the  hill   upon  which  the  village 
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stands ;  but  traffic  has  not  robbed  the  place  of  its  green  pastures  and  its 
shady  nooks,  though  nothing  is  left  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  great 
forest.  There  is  very  slight  appearance  of  antiquity  about  the  present  vil- 
lage, and  certainly  not  a  house  in  which  we  can  conceive  that  Robert  Arden 
resided. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  that  Robert  Arden  died  ;  and  we  can- 
not therefore  be  sure  that  the  wording  of  his  will  is  any  absolute  proof  of  his 
religious  opinions  : — "  First,  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  Almighty  God  and  to  our 
blessed  Lady  Saint  Mary,  and  to  all  the  holy  company  of  heaven,  and  my  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  in  Aston  aforesaid." 
One  who  had  conformed  to  the  changes  of  religion  might  even  have  begun  his 
last  testament  with  this  ancient  formula  ;  even  as  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  him 
self  is  so  worded.  (See  Rymer's  '  Fredera/)  Mary,  his  youngest  daughter,  from 
superiority  of  mind,  or  some  other  cause  of  her  father's  confidence,  occupies  the 
most  prominent  position  in  the  will : — "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  youngest 
daughter  Mary  all  my  land  in  Wilmecote,  called  Asbies,  and  the  crop  upon  the 
ground,  sown  and  tilled  as  it  is,  and  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence 
of  money  to  be  paid  over  ere  my  goods  be  divided."  To  his  daughter  Alice  he 
bequeaths  the  third  part  of  all  his  goods,  moveable  arid  unmoveable,  in  field  and 
town;  to  his  wife  Agnes,  the  step-mother  of  his  children,  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence,  under  the  condition  that  she  snould  allow  his  daughter  Alice  to  occupy 
half  of  a  copyhold  at  Wilmecote,  the  widow  having  her  "jointure  in  Snitterfield,"  near 
Stratford.  The  remainder  of  his  goods  is  divided  amongst  his  other  children.  Alice 
and  Mary  are  made  the  "  full  executors  "  to  his  will.  We  thus  see  that  the  youngest 
daughter  has  an  undivided  estate  and  a  sum  of  money ;  and,  from  the  crop  being  also 
bequeathed  to  her,  it  is  evident  that  she  was  considered  able  to  continue  the  tillage. 
The  estate  thus  bequeathed  to  her  consisted  of  about  sixty  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture,  and  a  house.  It  was  a  small  fortune  for  a  descendant  of  the  lord  ol 
forty- seven  manors  in  the  county  of  Warwickshire,*  but  it  was  enough  for  hap- 
piness. Luxury  had  scarcely  ever  come  under  her  paternal  roof.  The  house  of 
Wilmecote  would  indeed  be  a  well-timbered  house,  being  in  a  woody  country. 
It  would  not  be  a  house  of  splints  and  clay,  such  as  made  the  Spaniard  in  that 
very  reign  of  Mary  say,  "  These  English  have  their  houses  made  of  sticks  and 
dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  as  well  as  the  king."  It  was  some  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  Robert  Arden  that  Harrison  described  the  growth  of  domestic 
luxury  in  England,  saying,  "There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village 
where  I  remain,  which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellously  altered  in 
England  within  their  sound  remembrance."  One  of  these  enormities  is  the 
multitude  of  chimneys  lately  erected,  whereas  formerly  each  one  made  his  fire 
against  a  reredosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat :  the  second 
thing  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodging — the  pillows,  the  beds,  the  sheets,  in- 
stead of  the  straw  pallet,  the  rough  mat.  the  good  round  log  or  the  sack  of  chaff 
under  the  head :  the  third  thing  is  the  exchange  of  vessels,  as  of  treen  platters 


*  See  au  account  in  Dugdale  of  the  possessions,  recited  in  '  Domesday  Book,'  of  Turohil  de 
Arden. 
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into  pewter  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  or  tin.  He  then  describes  the  altered 
splendour  of  the  substantial  farmer :  "  A  fair  garnish  of  pewter  on  his  cupboard, 
with  so  much  more  in  odd  vessels  going  about  the  house ;  three  or  four  feather- 
beds  ;  so  many  coverlids  and  carpets  of  tapestry ;  a  silver  salt,  a  bowl  for  wine, 
and  a  dozen  of  spoons  to  furnish  up  the  suit."  Robert  Arden  had  certainly  not 
a  mansion  filled  with  needless  articles  for  use  or  ornament.  In  the  inventory  of 
his  goods  taken  after  his  death  we  find  table-boards,  forms,  cushions,  benches, 
and  one  cupboard  in  his  hall ;  there  are  painted  cloths  in  the  hall  and  in  the 
chamber ;  seven  pair  of  sheets,  five  board -cloths,  and  three  towels ;  there  is  one 
feather-bed  and  two  mattresses,  with  sundry  coverlets,  and  articles  called  can- 
vasses, three  bolsters,  and  one  pillow.  The  kitchen  boasts  four  pans,  four  pots, 
four  candlesticks,  a  basin,  a  chafing-dish,  two  cauldrons,  a  frying-pan,  and  a 
gridiron.  And  yet  this  is  the  grandson  of  a  groom  of  a  king's  bedchamber,  an 
office  filled  by  the  noble  and  the  rich,  and  who,  in  the  somewhat  elevated  station 
of  a  gentleman  of  worship,  would  probably  possess  as  many  conveniences  and 
comforts  as  a  rude  state  of  society  could  command.  There  was  plenty  outdoors 
— oxen,  bullocks,  kine,  weaning  calves,  swine,  bees,  poultry,  wheat  in  the  barns, 
barley,  oats,  hay,  peas,  wood  in  the  yard,  horses,  colts,  carts,  ploughs.  Robert 
Arden  had  lived  through  unquiet  times,  when  there  was  little  accumulation,  and 
men  thought  rather  of  safety  than  of  indulgence :  the  days  of  security  were  at 
hand.  Then  came  the  luxuries  that  Harrison  looked  upon  with  much  astonish- 
ment and  some  little  heartburning. 

And  so  in  the  winter  of  1 556  was  Mary  Arden  left  without  the  guidance  of  a  father. 
We  learn  from  a  proceeding  in  Chancery  some  forty  years  later  that  with  the  land 
of  Asbies  there  went  a  messuage.  Mary  Arden  had  therefore  a  roof-tree  of  her  own. 
Her  sister  Alice  was  to  occupy  another  property  at  Wilmecote  with  the  widow. 
Mary  Arden  lived  in  a  peaceful  hamlet ;  but  there  were  some  strange  things  around 
her, — incomprehensible  things  to  a  very  young  woman.  When  she  went  to  the 
church  of  Aston  Cantlow,  she  now  heard  the  mass  sung,  and  saw  the  beads  bidden ; 
whereas  a  few  years  before  there  was  another  form  of  worship  within  those  walls. 
She  learnt,  perhaps,  of  mutual  persecutions  and  intolerance,  of  neighbour  warring 
against  neighbour,  of  chrld  opposed  to  father,  of  wife  to  husband.  She  might  have  be- 
held these  evils.  The  rich  religious  houses  of  her  count}'  and  vicinity  had  been 
suppressed,  their  property  scattered,  their  chapels  and  fair  chambers  desecrated, 
their  very  wails  demolished.  The  new  power  was  trying  to  restore  them,  but, 
even  if  it  could  have  brought  back  the  old  riches,  the  old  reverence  was  passed 
away.  In  that  solitude  she  probably  mused  upon  many  things  with  an  anxious 
heart.  ^  The  wealthier  Ardens  of  Kingsbury  and  Hampton,  of  Rotley  and  Rod- 
burne  and  Park  Hall,  were  her  good  cousins ;  but  bad  roads  and  bad  times 
perhaps  kept  them  separate.  And  so  she  lived  a  somewhat  lonely  life,  till  a 
young  yeoman  of  Stratford,  whose  family  had  been  her  father's  tenants, 
came  to  sit  oftener  and  oftener  upon  those  wooden  benches  in  the  old  hall — a 
substantial  yeoman,  a  burgess  of  the  corporation  in  1557  or  1558  ;  and  then  in 
due  season,  perhaps  in  the  very  year  when  Romanism  was  lighting  its  last  fires 
in  England,  and  a  queen  was  dying  with  "  Calais"  written  on  her  heart,  Mary 
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Arden  and  John  Shakspere  were,  in  all  likelihood,  standing  before  the  altar  of 
the  parish  church  of  Aston  Cantlow,  and  the  house  and  lands  of  Asbies  became 
administered  by  one  who  took  possession  "  by  the  right  of  the  said  Mary,"  who 
thenceforward  abided  for  half  a  century  in  the  good  town  of  Stratford.  There  is 
no  register  of  the  marriage  discovered  :  but  the  date  must  have  been  about  a  year 
after  the  father's  death  ;  for  "  Joan  Shakspere,  daughter  to  John  Shakspere  "  was, 
according  to  the  Stratford  register,  baptized  on  the  15th  September,  1558. 


V^PfllL^ 
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['  Church  of  Aston  Cantlow.'] 


[Clapton's  Bridge.] 

CHAPTER    II. 

STRATFORD. 


A  PLEASANT  place  is  this  quiet  town  of  Stratford — a  place  of  ancit-nt  traSc 
"  the  name  having  been  originally  occasioned  from  the  ford  or  passage  over 
the  water  upon  the  great  street  or  road  leading  from  Henley  in  Arden  towards 
London."*  England  was  not  always  a  country  of  bridges :  rivers  asserted 
their  own  natural  rights,  and  were  not  bestrid  by  domineering  man.  If  the 
people  of  Henley  in  Arden  would  travel  towards  London,  the  Avon  miglu 
invite  or  oppose  their  passage  at  his  own  good  will ;  and,  indeed,  the  river  so 
often  swelled  into  a  rapid  and  dangerous  stream,  that  the  honest  folk  of  the  one 
bank  might  be  content  to  hold  somewhat  less  intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
on  the  other  than  Englishmen  now  hold  with  the  antipodes.  But  the  days 
of  improvement  were  sure  to  arrive.  There  were  charters  for  markets,  and 
charters  for  fairs,  obtained  from  King  Richard  and  King  John  ;  and  in  process 
of  time  Stratford  rejoiced  in  a  wooden  bridge,  though  without  a  causey,  and 
exposed  to  constant  damage  by  flood.  And  then  an  alderman  of  London, — in 
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days  when  the  very  rich  were  not  slow  to  do  magnificent  things  for  public 
benefit,  and  did  less  for  their  own  vain  pride  and  luxury, — built  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  Avon,  which  has  borne  the  name  of  Clopton's  Bridge,  even  from  the 
days  of  Henry  VII.  until  this  day.  Ecclesiastical  foundations  were  numerous 
at  Stratford  ;  and  such  were,  in  every  case,  the  centres  of  civilization  and  pros- 
perity. The  parish  church  was  a  collegiate  one,  with  a  chantry  of  five  priests  ; 
and  there  was  an  ancient  guild  and  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  partly  a  religious 
and  partly  a  civil  institution.  A  grammar-school  was  connected  with  the 
guild  ;  and  the  municipal  government  of  the  town  was  settled  in  a  corpo- 
ration by  charter  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  grammar-school  especially  main 
tained.  Here  then  was  a  liberal  accumulation,  such  as  belongs  only  to 
an  old  country,  to  make  a  succession  of  thriving  communities  at  Stratford  ; 
and  they  did  thrive,  according  to  the  notion  of  thrift  in  those  days.  But 
we  are  not  to  infer  that  when  John  Shakspere  removed  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Arden  from  the  old  hall  of  Wilmecote  he  placed  her  in  some  substan- 
tial mansion  in  his  corporate  town,  ornamental  as  well  as  solid  in  its  architec- 
ture, spacious,  convenient,  fitted  up  with  taste,  if  not  with  splendour.  Stratford 
had,  in  all  likelihood,  no  such  houses  to  offer  ;  it  was  a  town  of  wooden  houses, 
a  scattered  town, — no  doubt  with  gardens  separating  the  low  and  irregular 
tenements,  sleeping  ditches  intersecting  the  properties,  and  stagnant  pools 
exhaling  in  the  road.  A  zealous  antiquarian  has  discovered  that  John  Shakspere 
inhabited  a  house  in  Henley  Street  as  early  as  1552 ;  and  that  he,  as  well  as  two 
other  neighbours,  was  fined  for  making  a  dung-heap  in  the  street.*  In  1553,  the 
jurors  of  Stratford  present  certain  inhabitants  as  violators  of  the  municipal  laws': 
from  which  presentment  we  learn  that  ban-dogs  were  not  to  go  about  unmuzzled ; 
nor  sheep  pastured  in  the  ban- croft  for  more  than  an  hour  each  day  ;  nor  swine  to 
feed  on  the  common  land  unringed.f  It  is  evident  that  Stratford  was  a  rural  town, 
surrounded  with  common  fields,  and  containing  a  mixed  population  of  agriculturists 
and  craftsmen.  The  same  character  was  retained  as  late  as  1618,  when  the  privy 
council  represented  to  the  corporation  of  Stratford  that  great  and  lamentable  loss 
had  "  happened  to  that  town  by  casualty  of  fire,  which,  of  late  years,  hath  been 
very  frequently  occasioned  by  means  of  thatched  cottages,  stacks  of  straw, 
furzes,  and  such-like  combustible  stuff,  which  are  suffered  to  be  erected  and 
made  confusedly  in  most  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  town  without  restraint."  J 
If  such  were  the  case  when  the  family  of  William  Shakspere  occupied  the  best 
house  in  Stratford, — a  house  in  which  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  resided  for  three 
weeks,  when  the  royalist  army  held  that  part  of  the  country  in  triumph, — it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  sixty  years  earlier  the  greater  number  of 
houses  in  Stratford  must  have  been  mean  timber  buildings,  thatched  cottages 
run  up  of  combustible  stuff;  and  that  the  house  in  Henley  Street  which  John 
Shakspere  occupied  and  purchased,  and  which  his  son  inherited  and  bequeathed 
to  his  sister  for  her  life,  must  have  been  an  important  house, — a  house  fit 

*  Huuter  :  'New  Illustrations,'  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

t  The  proceedings  of  the  court  are  given  in  Mr.  Hulliwell's  '  Life  of  Shakspeare,'  a  book  which 
may  be  fairly  held   to  contain   all  the  documentary  evidence  of  this  life  which  has  been  dis- 
covered, -j-  Phalrnwrs's  '  Apolotry,'  p.  61 » 
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for  a  man  of  substance,  a  house  of  some  space  and  comfort,  compared  with  those 
of  the  majority  of  the  surrounding  population. 

That  population  of  the  corporate  town  of  Stratford,  containing  within  itself 
rich  endowments  and  all  the  framework  of  civil  superiority,  would  appear 
insignificant  in  a  modern  census.  The  average  annual  number  of  baptisms  in 
1564  was  fifty-five;  of  burials  in  the  same  year  forty-two:  these  numbers, 
upon  received  principles  of  calculation,  would  give  us  a  total  population  of 
about  one  thousand  four  hundred.  In  a  certificate  of  charities,  &c.,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII, ,  the  number  of  "  houselyng  people"  in 
Stratford  is  stated  to  be  fifteen  hundred.  This  population  was  furnished  with  all 
the  machinery  by  which  Englishmen,  even  in  very  early  time  r.  n  i  ged  their 
own  local  affairs,  and  thus  obtained  that  aptitude  for  practical  good  govern- 
ment which  equally  rejects  the  tyranny  of  the  one  or  of  the  many.  The 
corporation  in  the  time  of  John  Shakspere  consisted  of  fourteen  aldermen  and 
fourteen  burgesses,  one  of  the  aldermen  being  annually  elected  to  the  office  ot 
bailiff.  The  bailiff  held  a  court  of  record  every  fortnight,  for  the  trial  of  ail 
causes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  in  which  the  debt  and  damages 
did  not  amount  to  thirty  pounds.  There  was  a  court-leet  also,  which  appointed 
its  ale-tasters,  who  presided  over  the  just  measure  and  wholesome  quality  of 
beer,  that  necessary  of  life  in  ancient  times  ;  and  which  court-leet  chose  also, 
annually,  four  affeerors,  who  had  the  power  in  their  hands  of  summary  punish- 
ment for  offences  for  which  no  penalty  was  prescribed  by  statute.  The  con- 
stable was  the  great  police  officer,  and  he  was  a  man  of  importance,  for  the 
burgesses  of  the  corporation  invariably  served  the  office.  John  Shakspere 
appears  from  the  records  of  Stratford  to  have  gone  through  the  whole  regular 
course  of  municipal  duty.  In  1556  he  was  on  the  jury  of  the  court-leet ;  in 
1557,  an  ale  -  taster  ;  in  1558,  a  burgess;  in  1559,  a  constable;  in  1560,  an 
affeeror ;  in  1561,  a  chamberlain;  in  1565,  an  alderman;  and  in  1568,  high 
bailiff  of  the  borough,  the  chief  magistrate. 

There  have  been  endless  theories,  old  and  new,  affirmations,  contradictions, 
as  to  the  worldly  calling  of  John  Shakspere.  There  are  ancient  registers  in 
Stratford,  minutes  of  the  Common  Hall,  proceedings  of  the  Court-leet,  pleas  of 
the  Court  of  Record,  writs,  which  have  been  hunted  over  with  unwearied 
diligence,  and  yet  they  tell  us  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  John  Shakspere. 
When  he  was  elected  an  alderman  in  1565,  we  can  trace  out  the  occupations  of 
his  brother  aldermen,  and  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  municipal 
authority  of  Stratford  was  vested,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  it  to  have 
been,  in  the  hands  of  substantial  tradesmen,  brewers,  bakers,  butchers,  grocers, 
victuallers,  mercers,  woollen-drapers.*  Prying  into  the  secrets  of  time,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  some  notion  of  the  literary  acquirements  of  this  worshipful 
body.  On  rare,  very  rare  occasions,  the  aldermen  and  burgesses  constituting 
the  town  council  affixed  their  signatures,  for  greater  solemnity,  to  some  order 
of  the  court ;  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  in  the  seventh  of  Elizabeth, 
upon  an  order  that  John  \Vheler  should  take  the  office  of  bailiff,  we  have  nine- 
teen names  subscribed,  aldermen  and  burgesses.  Out  of  the  nineteen  six  only 

*  See  Malone's  '  Life  of  Shakspeare,'  Boswell's  Malone,  vol.  ii..  p.  77. 
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can  say,  "  1  thank  God  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  iny 
name,"  *  The  stock  of  literary  acquirement  amongst  the  magnates  of  Stratford 
was  not  very  large.  And  why  should  that  stock  of  literature  have  been  larger  ? 
There  were  some  who  had  been  at  the  grammar-school,  and  they  perhaps  were 
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as  learned  as  the  town-clerk ;  they  kept  him  straight.  But  there  had  been 
enough  turmoil  about  learning  in  those  days  to  make  goodman  Whetely,  and 
goodman  Cardre,  and  their  fellows,  somewhat  shy  of  writing  and  Latin.  They  were 
not  quite  safe  in  reading.  Some  of  the  readers  had  openly  looked  upon  Tyndale's 
Bible  and  Coverdale's  Bible  twelve  years  before,  and  then  the  Bible  was  to  be 
hidden  in  dark  corners.  It  was  come  out  again,  but  who  could  tell  what  might 
again  happen.  It  was  safer  not  to  read.  It  was  much  less  troublesome  not  to 
write.  The  town-clerk  was  a  good  penman  ;  they  could  flourish. 

We  were  reluctant  to  yield  our  assent  to  Malone's  assertion  that  Shakspere's 
father  had  a  mark  to  himself.  The  marks  are  not  distinctly  affixed  to  each  name 
in  this  document.  But  subsequent  discoveries  establish  the  fact  that  he  used 
two  marks — one,  something  like  an  open  pair  of  compasses — the  other,  the 
common  cross.  Even  half  a  century  later,  to  write  was  not  held  indispensable 
by  persons  of  some  pretension.  In  Decker's  '  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom,'  the 
following  dialogue  takes  olace  between  Gentili  and  Buzardo  : 

"  Gen.  What  qualities  are  you  furnished  with  ? 
Buz.  Sly  education  has  been  like  a  gentleman. 
Gen.  Have  you  any  skill  in  song  or  instrument  ? 

Bus.  As  a  gentleman  should  have ;  I  know  all  but  play  on  none  :'  I  am  no  barber 
Gen.  Barber  !  no,  sir,  I  think  it.     Are  you  a  linguist  ? 

Buz.  As  a  gentleman  ought  to  be ;  one  tongue  serves  one  head  ;  I  am  no  pedlar,  to 
travel  countries. 

Gen.  What  skill  ha'  you  in  horsemanship  ? 

Buz.  As  other  gentlemen  have :  I  ha'  rid  some  beasts  in  my  time. 

Gen.  Can  you  write  and  read  then  * 

Buz.  As  most  of  your  gentlemen  do  ;  my  bond  has  bten  taken  with  My  mark  at  it.* 

We  must  not  infer  that  one  who  gave  his  bond  with  his  mark  at  it,  was  neces- 
sarily ignorant  of  all  literature.  It  was  very  common  for  an  individual  to  adopt, 
in  the  language  of  Jack  Cade,  "  a  mark  to  himself/'  possessing  distinctness  of 
character,  and  almost  heraldicaUy  alluding  to  his  name  or  occupation.  Many 
of  these  are  like  ancient  merchants'  marks ;  and  on  some  old  deeds  the 
mark  of  a  landowner  alienating  property  corresponds  with  the  mark  described  in 
the  conveyance  as  cut  in  the  turf,  or  upon  bou-ndary  stones,  of  unenclosed  fields. 
Lord  Campbell  says,  "  In  my  own  experience  I  have  known  many  instances  of 
documents  bearing  a  mark  as  the  signature  of  persons  who  could  write  well."* 

One  of  the  aldermen  of  Stratford  in  1565,  John  Wheler,  is  described  in  the 
town  records  as  a  yeoman.  He  must  have  been  dwelling  in  Stratford,  for  we 
have  seen  that  he  was  ordered  to  take  the  office  of  high  bailiff,  an  office  de- 
manding a  near  and  constant  residence.  We  can  imagine  a  moderate  landed 
proprietor  cultivating  his  own  soil,  renting  perhaps  other  land,  seated  as  con- 
veniently in  a  house  in  the  town  of  Stratford  as  in  a  solitary  grange  several 
miles  away  from  it.  Such  a  proprietor,  cultivator,  yeoman,  we  consider  John 
Shakspere  to  have  been.  In  1556,  the  year  that  Robert,  the  father  of  Marv 


'Shakespeare's  Legal  Acquirements,'  p.  15. 
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AHen,  died,  John  ShaKspere  was  admitted  at  the  court-leet  to  two  copyhold 
estates  in  Stratford.  The  jurors  of  the  leet  present  that  George  Turner  had 
alienated  to  John  Shakspere  and  his  heirs  one  tenement,  with  a  garden  and 
croft,  and  other  premises,  in  Grenehyll  Street,  held  of  the  lord  at  an  annual 
quit-rent ;  and  John  Shakspere,  who  is  present  in  court  and  does  fealty,  is 
admitted  to  the  same.  The  same  jurors  present  that  Edward  West  has  alien- 
ated to  John  Shakspere  one  tenement  and  a  garden  adjacent  in  Henley  Street, 
who  is  in  the  same  way  admitted,  upon  fealty  done  to  the  lord.  Here  then  is 
John  Shakspere,  before  his  marriage,  the  purchaser  of  two  copyholds  in  Strat- 
ford, both  with  gardens,  and  one  with  a  croft,  or  small  enclosed  field.*  In 
1570  John  Shakspere  is  holding,  as  tenant  under  William  Ciopton,  a  meadow  of 
fourteen  acres,  with  its  appurtenance,  called  I.ngon,  at  the  annual  rent  of  eight 
pounds.  This  rent,  equivalent 'to  at  least  forty  pounds  of  our  present  money, 
would  indicate  that  the  appurtenance  included  a  house, — and  a  very  good 
house,  f  This  meadow  of  Ingon  forms  part  ©f  a  large  property  known  by  that 
name  near  Clopton-house.J  When  John  Shakspere  married,  the  estate  of  Asbies, 


*  It  is  marvellous  that  Malone,  with  these  documents  before  him,  which  are  clearly  the  ad- 
missions of  John  Shakspere  to  two  copyhold  e&Utes,  should  say : — "  At  the  court-leet,  held  in 
October,  1556,  the  lease  of  a  house  in  Greenhill  Street  was  assigned  to  Mr.  John  Shakspeare,  by 
George  Turner,  who  was  one  of  the  burgesses  of  Stratford,  and  kept  a  tavern  or  victualling- 
house  there ;  and  another,  in  Henley  Street,  was,  on  the  same  day,  assigned  to  him,  by  Edward 
West,  a  person  of  some  consideration,  who  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  had  been  frequently 
one  of  the  wardens  of  the  bridge  of  Stratford."  It  is  equally  wonderful  that,  Malone  having 
printed  the  documents,  no  one  who  writes  about  Shakspere  has  deduced  from  them  that  Shak- 
spere's  father  was  necessarily  a  person  of  some  substance  before  his  marriage,  a  purchaser  of 
property.  The  roll  says — "  et  ide  Johes  pd.  in  cur.  fecit  dno  fidelitatem  pr  eisdena,"  that  is, 
"  and  the  said  John  in  the  aforesaid  court  did  fealty  to  the  lord  for  the  same."  Every  one 
knows  that  this  is  the  mode  of  admission  to  a  copyhold  estate  in  fee  simple,  and  yet  Malone 
writes  as  if  these  forms  were  gone  through  to  enable  John  Shakspere  to  occupy  two  houses  in 
two  distinct  streets,  under  lease.  We  subjoin  the  documents  : — 

''Stratford  super  Avon.  Vis  fra  Pleg.  cum  cur  et  Session  pais  tenit.  ibm.  secundo  die  Octo- 
bris  annis  regnorum  Philippi  et  Marie,  Dei  gratia,  &c.  tertio  et  quarto  (October  2,  1556). 

"It.  pre.  quod  Georgius  Tumor  alienavit  Johe  Shakespere  et  hered.  suis  unum  tent,  cum 
gardin.  et  croft,  cum  pertinent  in  Grenehyll  stret,  tent,  de  Df  o  libe  pr  cart.  pr  redd,  inde  dno  pr 
annu  vid  et  sect.  cur.  et  ide  Johes  pd.  in  cur.  fecit  dno  fidelitatem  pr  eisdem. 

"  It.  quod  Edwardus  West  alienavit  pd.  eo  Johe  Shakespere  unu.  tent,  cum  gardin.  adjacen.  in 
Henley  street  pr  redd,  inde  dno  pr  ann.  vid  et  sect.  cur.  et  ide  Johes  pd.  in  cur.  fecit  fidelitatem." 

We  give  a  translation  of  this  entry  upon  the  court-roll : — 

"  Stratford  upon  Avon.  View  of  Frankpledge  with  the  court  and  session  of  the  peace  held 
of  the  same  on  the  second  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  &c.,  the  third  and  fourth. 

"  Item,  they  present  that  George  Turnor  has  alienated  to  John  Shakspere  and  his  heirs  one 
tenement  with  a  garden  and  croft,  with  their  appurtenances,  in  Greenhill  street,  held  of  the  lord, 
and  delivered  according  to  the  roll,  for  the  rent  from  thence  to  the  lord  of  sixpence  per  annum, 
and  suit  of  court,  and  the  said  John  in  the  aforesaid  court  did  fealty  to  the  lord  for  the  same. 

"  Item,  that  Edward  West  has  alienated  to  him,  the  aforesaid  John  Shakspere,  one  tenement, 
with  a  garden  adjacent,  in  Henley  Street,  for  the  rent  from  thence  to  the  lord  of  sixpence  per 
annum,  and  suit  of  court,  and  the  said  John  in  the  aforesaid  court  did  fealty." 

t  See  the  extracts  from  the  '  Rot.  Glaus.,'  23  Eliz.,  given  in  Malone'a  '  Life,"  p.  95. 

t  Ingon  is  not,  as  Maloue  states,  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  estate  which  William 
Shakspere  purchased  in  1602.     Ciopton  lies  between  the  two  properties. 
18 
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within  a  short  ride  of  Stratford,  came  also  into  his  possession,  and  so  did  some 
landed  property  at  Snitterfield.  With  these  facts  before  us,  scanty  as  they  are. 
can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  John  Shakspere  was  living  upon  his  own  land, 
renting  the  land  of  others,  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  cultivation,  in  an 
aze  when  tillage  was  becoming  rapidly  profitable, — so  much  so  that  men  of  wealth 
very  often  thought  it  better  to  take  the  profits  direct  than  to  share  them  with  the 
tenant  ?  In  '  A  Briefe  Conceipte  touching  the  Commonweale  of  this  Realme  of 
Englande,'  published  in  1581, — a  Dialogue  once  attributed  to  William  Shak- 
spere,— the  Knight  says,  speaking  of  his  class,  "  Many  of  us  are  enforced  either 
to  keep  pieces  of  our  own  lands  when  they  fall  in  our  own  possession,  or  to  pur- 
chase some  farm  of  other  men's  lands,  and  to  store  it  with  sheep  or  some  other 
cattle,  to  help  make  up  the  decay  in  our  revenues,  and  to  maintain  our  old  estate 
withal,  and  yet  all  is  little  enough." 

The  belief  that  the  father  of  Shakspere  was  a  small  landed  proprietor  and' 
cultivator,  employing  his  labour  and  capital  in  various  modes  which  grew 
out  of  the  occupation  of  land,  offers  a  better,  because  a  more  natural,  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  great  poet 
than  those  stories  which  would  make  him  of  obscure  birth  and  servile  employ- 
ments. Take  old  Aubrey's  story,  the  shrewd  learned  gossip  and  antiquary, 
who  survived  Shakspere  some  eighty  years  : — "  Mr.  William  Shakespear  was 
born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  His  father  was  a 
butcher,  and  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade ;  but  when  he  killed  a  calf  he 
would  do  it  in  high  style,  and  make  a  speech.  There  was  at  that  time  another 
butcher's  son  in  this  town  that  was  held  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  for  a  natural 
wit,  his  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  died  young."  Oh,  Stratford  !  town 
prolific  in  heroic  and  poetical  butchers ;  was  it  not  enough  that  there  was  one 
prodigy  born  in  your  bosom,  who,  "  when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a 
high  style,  and  make  a  speech,"  but  that  there  must  even  have  been  another 
butcher's  son  fed  with  thy  intellectual  milk,  "  that  was  held  not  at  all  inferior 
to  him  for  a  natural  wit  ?  "  Wert  thou  minded  to  rival  Ipswich  by  a  double 
rivalry?  Was  not  one  Shakspere -butcher  enough  to  extinguish  the  ligbt  of 
one  Wolsey,  but  thou  must  have  another,  "his  acquaintance  and  coetanean?  ' 
Aubrey,  men  must  believe  thee  in  all  after-time ;  for  did  not  Fanner  aver  that, 
when  he  that  killed  the  calf  wrote — 

'•  There  '3  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  wiU,"  * — 

the  poet-butcher  was  thinking  of  skewers?  And  did  not  Malone  hold  that 
he  who,  when  a  boy,  exercised  his  father's  trade,  has  described  the  process  of 
calf-killing  with  an  accuracy  which  nothing  but  profound  experience  could 
give  ? — 

"  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beata  it  when  it  strays, 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-ho 
Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 

. 1.9 

*  Kamie*,  J*  ct  v .  Seen*  n. 
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And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  woilfc, 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss, 
Even  so,"  &c.* 

The  story,  however,  has  a  variation.  There  was  at  Stratford,  in  the  year 
1693,  a  clerk  of  the  parish  church,  eighty  years  old, — that  is,  he  was  three  years 
old  when  William  Shakspere  died, — and  he,  pointing  to  the  monument  of  the 
poet,  with  the  pithy  remark  that  he  was  the  "  best  of  his  family,"  proclaimed  to 
a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  that  "this  Shakespeare  was  formerly  in 
this  town  bound  apprentice  to  a  butcher,  but  that  he  ran  from  his  master  to 
London."f  His  father  was  a  butcher,  says  Aubrey ;  he  was  apprentice  to  a 
butcher,  says  the  parish  clerk.  Aubrey  was  picking  up  his  gossip  for  his  friend 
Anthony-a-Wood  in  1680,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  iden- 
tical parish  clerk  was  his  authority.  That  honest  chronicler,  old  as  he  was,  had 
forty  years  of  tradition  to  deal  with  in  this  matter  of  the  butcher's  son  and  the 
butcher's  apprentice;  and  the  result  of  such  glimpses  into  the  thick  night  of 
the  past  is  sensibly  enough  stated  by  Aubrey  himself : — "  What  uncertainty  do 
we  find  in  printed  histories  1  They  either  treading  too  near  on  the  heels  of 
truth,  that  they  dare  not  speak  plain ;  or  else  for  want  of  intelligence  (things 
being  antiquated)  become  too  obscure  and  dark ! "  Obscure  and  dark  indeed  is 
this  story  of  the  butcher's  son.  If  it  were  luminous,  circumstantially  true,  pal- 
pable to  all  sense,  as  Aubrey  writes  it  down,  we  should  only  have  one  more  knot 
to  cut,  not  to  untie,  in  the  matters  which  belong  to  William  Shakspere.  The 
son  of  the  butcher  of  Ipswich  was  the  boy  bachelor  of  Oxford  at  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  he  had  an  early  escape  from  the  calf-killing ;  there  was  no  miracle  in  his 
case.  If  we  receive  Aubrey's  story  we  must  take  it  also  with  its  contradictions, 
and  that  perhaps  will  get  rid  of  the  miraculous.  "  When  he  was  a  boy  he  exer- 
cised his  father's  trade/'.  Good: — "This  William,  being  inclined  naturally  to 
poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I  guess  about  eighteen."  Good  : — "  He  un- 
derstood Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  'years  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  country."  Killer  of  calves,  schoolmaster,  poet,  actor, — all  these  occupations 
crowded  into  eighteen  years  !  Honest  Aubrey,  truly  thine  is  a  rope  of  sand 
wherein  there  are  no  knots  to  cut  or  to  untie ! 

Akin  to  the  butcher's  trade  is  that  of  the  dealer  in  wool.  It  is  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Betterton,  the  actor,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  made 
a  journey  into  Warwickshire  to  collect  anecdotes  relating  to  Shakspere,  that 
Rowe  tells  us  that  John  Shakspere  was  a  dealer  in  wool : — "  His  family,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  register  and  the  public  writings  relating  to  that  town,  were  of  good 
figure  and  fashion  there,  and  are  mentioned  as  gentlemen.  His  father,  who  was 
a  considerable  dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that, 
though  he  was  his  eldest  son,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than  his 
own  employment."  We  are  now  peeping  "  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark/ 
But  daylight  is  not  as  yet.  Malone  was  a  believer  in  Howe's  account;  and  he 
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was  confirmed  in  his  belief  by  possessing  a  piece  of  stained  giass,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  which  had  been  removed  from  a  window  of 
John  Shakspere's  house  in  Henley  Street.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  credibility 
of  Rowe,  as  then  held,  Malone  made  a  discovery,  as  it  is  usual  to  term  such 
glimpses  of  the  past :  "  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  obtain  any  certain 
intelligence  concerning  his  trade ;  when,  at  length,  I  met  with  the  following 
entry,  in  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  containing  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  bailiff's  court,  which  furnished  me  with  the  long-sought-for  information,  and 
ascertains  that  the  trade  of  our  great  poet's  father  was  that  of  a  glover ;"  "  Thomas 
Siche  de  Arscotte  in  com.  Wigorn.  queritr  versus  Johm  Shakyspere  de  Stretford, 
in  com.  \Varwic.  Glover,  in  plac.  quod  reddat  ei  oct.  libras,  &c."  This  Malone 
held  to  be  decisive. 

We  give  this  record  above  as  Malone  printed  it,  not  very  correctly ;  and  having, 
seen  the  original,  we  maintained  that  the  word  was  not  Glover.  Mr.  Collier 
and  Mr.  Halliwell  affirm  that  the  word  Glo,  with  the  second  syllable  contracted, 
is  glover ;  and  we  accept  their  interpretation.  But  we  still  hold  to  our  original 
belief  that  he  was,  in  1556,  a  landed  proprietor  and  an  occupier  of  land;  one 
who,  although  sued  as  a  glover  on  the  17th  June  of  that  year,  was  a  suitor  in  the 
same  court  on  the  19th  November,  in  a  plea  against  a  neighbour  for  unjustly  de 
taining  eighteen  quarters  of  barley.  We  still  refuse  to  believe  that  John  Shak- 
spere,  when  he  is  described  as  a  yeoman  in  after  years,  "  had  relinquished  his 
retail  trade,"  as  Mr.  Halliwell  judges ;  or  that  his  mark,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  emblematical  of  the  glove-sticks  used  for  stretching  the  cheveril 
for  fair  fingers.  We  have  no  confidence  that  he  had  stores  in  Henley  Street  of 
the  treasures  of  Autolycus, — 

"  Gloves  as  sweet  its  damask  roses." 

We  think,  that  butcher,  dealer  in  wool,  glover,  may  all  be  reconciled  with  our 
position,  that  he  was  a  landed  proprietor,  occupying  land.  Our  proofs  are  not 
purely  hypothetical. 

Harrison,  who  mingles  laments  at  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  farmer,  with 
somewhat  contradictory  denouncements  of  the  oppression  of  the  tenant  by  the 
landlord,  holds  that  the  landlord  is  monopolizing  the  tenant's  profits.  His  com- 
plaints are  the  natural  commentary  upon  the  social  condition  of  England,  de- 
scribed in  '  A  Briefe  Conceipte  touching  the  Commonweale  :' — "  Most  sorrowful 
of  all  to  understand,  that  men  of  great  port  and  countenance  are  so  far  from 
suffering  their  farmers  to  have  any  gain  at  all,  that  they  themselves  become 

GRAZIERS,   BUTCHERS,  TANNERS,   SHEEPMASTERS,  WOODMEN,  and  denique  quid  TWn, 

thereby  to  enrich  themselves,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  their 
own  hands,  leaving  the  commonalty  weak, 'or  as  an  idol  with  broken  or  feeble 
arms,  which  may  in  time  of  peace  have  a  plausible  show,  but,  when  necessity 
shall  enforce,  have  an  heavy  and  bitter  sequel."  Has  not  Harrison  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  butcher;  explained  the  tradition  of  the  wool-merchant ;  shown  how 
John  Shakspere,  the  u-oodman,  naturally  sold  a  piece  of  timber  to  the  corporation, 
which  we  find  recorded  ;  and.  what  is  most  difficult  of  credence,  indicated  how 
the  glover  is  reconcilable  with  all  these  employments  ?  We  open  an  authentic 
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record  of  this  very  period,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  palpable  :  In  John 
Strype's  '  Memorials  Ecclesiastical  under  Queen  Mary  I,'  under  the  date  of 
1558,  we  find  this  passage:  "  It  is  certain  that  one  Edward  Home  suffered  at 
Newent,  where  this  Deighton  had  been,  and  spake  with  one  or  two  of  the  same 
parish  that  did  see  him  there  burnt,  and  did  testify  that  they  knew  the  two 
persons  that  made  the  fire  to  burn  him  ;  they  were  two  glovers  or  FELLMONGERS."  * 
A  fellmonger  and  a  glover  appear  from  this  passage  to  have  been  one  and  the 
same.  The  fellmonger  is  he  who  prepares  skins  for  the  use  of  the  leather-dresser, 
by  separating  the  wool  from  the  hide — the  natural  coadjutor  of  the  sheep-master 
and  the  wool-man.  Shakspere  himself  implies  that  the  glover  was  a  manufacturer 
of  skins  :  Dame  Quickly  asks  of  Slender fs  man,  "  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round 
beard  like  a  glover's  paring  knife  ?  "  The  peltry  is  shaved  upon  a  circular  board, 
with  a  great  round  knife,  to  this  day.  The  fellmonger's  trade,  as  it  now  exists, 
and  the  trade. in  untanned  leather,  the  glover's  trade,  would  be  so  slightly  different, 
that  the  generic  term,  glover,  might  be  applied  to  each.  There  are  few  examples 
of  the  word  "  fellmonger  "  in  any  early  writers.  "  Glover  "  is  so  common  that 
it  has  become  one  of  the  universal  English  names  derived  from  occupation, — far 
more  common  than  if  it  merely  applied  to  him  who  made  cove;  •  or  the  hands. 
At  Coventry,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (the  perioa  ^f  which  we  are 
writing)  the  Glovers  and  Whittawers  formed  one  craft.  A  whittawer  is  one  who  pre- 
pares tawed  leather — untanned  leather — leather  chiefly  dressed  from  sheep  skins  and 
lamb  skins  by  a  simple  process  of  soaking,  and  scraping,  and  liming,  and  softening 
by  alum  and  salt.  Of  such  were  the  large  and  coarse  gloves  in  use  in  a  rural 
district,  even  amongst  labourers ;  and  such  process  might  be  readily  carried  on 
by  one  engaged  in  agricultural  operations,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  white  leather  was  the  especial  leather  of  "  husbandly  furniture,"  as  described 
by  old  Tusser. 

We  may  reasonably  persist,  therefore,  even  in  accord  with  "  flesh  and  fell " 
tradition,  in  drawing  the  portrait  of  Shakspere's  father,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
in  the  free  air, — on  his  horse,  with  his  team,  at  market,  at  fair — and  yet  a  dealer 
in  carcases,  or  wood,  or  wool,  or  skins,  his  own  produce.  He  was  a  proprietor 
of  land,  and  an  agriculturist,  living  in  a  peculiar  state  of  society,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  which  the  division  of  employments  was  imperfectly  established, 
and  the  small  rural  capitalists  strove  to  turn  their  own  products  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

•  Vol.  v.,  p.  277-edit.  1816. 
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[Ancient  Font,  formerly  in  Stratford  Church.»] 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE    REGISTER 


IN  the  eleventh  century  the  Norman  Conqueror  commanded  a  Register  to  be 
completed  of  the  lands  of  England,  with  the  names  of  their  possessors,  and  the 
number  of  their  free  tenants,  their  villains,  and  their  slaves.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Thomas  Cromwell,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Henry  VIII.  for  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  issued  Injunctions  to  the  Clergy,  ordaining,  amongst  other  matters, 
that  every  officiating  minister  shall,  for  every  Church,  keep  a  Book,  wherein 
he  shall  register  every  Marriage,  Christening,  or  Burial.  In  the  different 
character  of  these  two  Registers  we  read  what  rive  centuries  of  civilization  had 
effected  for  England.  Instead  of  being  recorded  in  the  gross  as  cotarii  or  servi, 

*  The  history  of  the  old  font  represented  above  is  somewhat  curious.  The  parochial  accounts 
of  Stratford  show  that  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  font  was  set  up.  The 
beautiful  relic  of  an  older  time,  from  which  William  Shakspere  had  received  the  baptismal  water, 
was,  after  many  years,  found  in  the  old  charnel-house.  When  that  was  pulled  down,  it  was 
kicked  into  the  churchyard  ;  and  half  a  century  ago  was  removed  by  the  parish  clerk  to  form  the 
trough  of  a  pump  at  his  cottage.  Of  the  parish  clerk  it  was  bought  by  the  late  Caotain  Saander a  • 
and  frutu  his  pos&eaaion  came  into  that  of  Mr.  Heritape,  a  builder  at  Stratford. 
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the  meanest  labourer,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  had  become  children  of  their 
country  and  their  country's  religion,  as  much  as  the  highest  lord  and  his  family. 
Their  names  were  to  be  inscribed  in  a  book  and  carefully  preserved.  But  the 
people  doubted  the  intent  of  this  wise  and  liberal  injunction.  A  friend  of  Crom- 
well writes  to  him,  "  There  is  much  secret  and  several  communications  between 
the  King's  subjects  ;  and  [some]  of  them,  in  sundry  places  within  the  shires 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  be  in  great  fear  and  mistrust,  what  the  King's 
Highness  and  his  Council  should  mean,  to  give  in  commandment  to  the  parsons 
and  vicars  of  every  parish  that  they  should  make  a  book,  and  surely  to  be  kept, 
wherein  to  be  specified  the  names  of  as  many  as  be  wedded,  and  the  names  of 
them  that  be  buried,  and  of  all  those  that  be  christened."*  They  dreaded  new 
"  charges  ;  "  and  well  they  might  dread.  But  Thomas  Cromwell  had  not  regal 
exactions  in  his  mind.  The  Registers  were  at  first  imperfectly  kept  ;  but  the 
regulation  of  1538  was  strictly  enforced  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  then 
the  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  commences,  that  is,  in  1558. 

Venerable  book  !  Eveiy  such  record  of  human  life  is  a  solemn  document. 
Birth,  Marriage,  Death  !  —  this  is  the  whole  history  of  the  sojourn  upon  earth  of 
nearly  every  name  inscribed  in  these  mouldy,  stained,  blotted  pages.  And  after 
a  few  years  what  is  the  interest,  even  to  their  own  descendants,  of  these  brief 
annals  ?  With  the  most  of  those  for  whom  the  last  entry  is  still  to  be  made,  the 
question  is,  Did  they  leave  propertv  ?  Is  some  legal  verification  of  their  pos- 
session of  property  necessary  ?  — 

"  No  further  seek  their  merits  to  disclose. 

But  there  are  entries  in  this  Register-book  of  Stratford  that  are  interesting  to 
us  —  to  all  Englishmen  —  to  universal  mankind.  We  have  all  received  a  pre- 
cious legacy  from  one  whose  progress  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  here 
recorded  —  a  bequest  large  enough  for  us  all,  and  for  all  who  will  come  after  us. 
Pause  \ve  on  the  one  entry  of  that  book  which  most  concerns  the  human  race  :  — 


Thus  far  the  information  conveyed  by  the  register  is  precise.^    But  a  natural 
question  then  arises.     On  what  day  was  born  William,  the  son  of  John  Shakspere 

*  Cromwell's  Correspondence  in  the  Chapter-House.    Quoted  in  Ricktnan's  Preface  to  Population 
Returns,  1831. 

•f  The  date  of  the  year,  and  the  word  April,  occur  three  lines  above  the  entry—the  baptism 
being  the  fourth  registered  in  that  month.  The  register  of  Stratford  is  a  tall  narrow  book,  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  the  leaves  formed  of  very  fine  vellum.  But  this  book  is  only  a  transcript, 
attested  by  the  vicar  and  four  churchwardens,  ou  every  page  of  the  registers  from  1558  to  1600. 
The  above  '•»  therefore  not  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  entry. 
lit 
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who  \\as  baptized  on  the  26th  of  April,  1564?  The  want  of  such  information  is 
a  defect  in  all  parish  registers.  In  the  belief  that  baptism  very  quickly  followed 
birth  in  those  times,  when  infancy  was  surrounded  with  greater  dangers  than  in 
our  own  days  of  improved  medical  science,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  receive 
the  23rd  of  April  as  the  day  on  which  William  Shakspere  first  saw  the  light. 
We  are  very  unwilling  to  assist  in  disturbing  the  popular  belief,  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  state  the  facts  opposed  to  it.  We  have  before  us  '  An  Argument  on  the  assumed 
Birthday  of  Shakspere:  reduced  to  shape  A.D.  1864.'  This  privately-printed 
tract  by  Mr.  Bolton  Corney,  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  industry  and 
logical  acuteuess  with  which  that  gentleman  has  approached  the  solution  of 
many  doubtful  literary  questions.  It  is  to  do  injustice  to  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ment that  we  can  here  only  present  the  briefest  analysis  of  the  points  which  he 
fully  sets  forth.  In  the  original  edition  of  this  Biography,  we  stated  that  there 
was  no  direct  evidence  that  Shakspere  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  April.  We  added 
that  there  was  probably  a  tradition  to  that  effect ;  for  some  years  ago  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Greene,  a  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Stratford,  in  an  extract 
which  he  made  from  the  register  of  Shakspere's  baptism,  wrote  in  the  manrin 
"  Born  on  the  23rd."  The  labours  of  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  furnish  the  means 
of  testing  the  value  of  this  memorandum.  It  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  the 
edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens  in  1773,  of  which  edition  Steevens  was  the  sole 
editor.  After  giving  Greene's  extract  from  the  register,  he  says  that  he  was 
favoured  with  it  by  the  Hon.  James  West.  Up  to  the  publication  of  Rowe's 
edition  in  1709,  the  writers  who  mention  Shakspere  merely  say,  "  born  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon."  Rowe  says  "he  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  in 
Warwickshire,  in  April,  1564  " — a  fact  never  before  stated.  Of  the  date  of  the 
birth  Rowe  says  nothing.  The  particulars  of  Rowe's  life  of  the  poet,  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  1709,  were  furnished  by  Betterton,  the  actor,  who,  to  follow  up 
the  information  which  he  might  have  derived  from  the  traditions  of  the  theatre, 
made  a  journey  to  Stratford  to  glean  new  materials  for  his  scanty  stock  of  bio- 
graphical facts.  If  the  day  of  Shakspere's  birth  were  not  a  tradition  in  Shakspere'^ 
native  place  ninety-three  years  after  his  death,  it  is  not  very  credible  that  a 
trustworthy  tradition  had  survived  until  1773,  when  Greene  wrote  his  memo- 
randum which  Steevens  first  published.  In  the  second  edition  of  Johnson  and 
Steevens'  Shakspere,  in  1 778,  Malone  makes  this  note  upon  Rowe's  statement  that 
Shakspere  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  :  "  He  died  on  his  birthday,  1616, 
and  had  exactly  completed  his  fifty-second  year."  In  the  edition  of  Shakspere 
by  Boswell,  in  1821,  Malone,  whose  posthumous  life  was  here  first  given,  doubts 
the  fact  that  Shakspere  was  born  three  days  before  April  the  26th  "  I  have  said 
this  on  the  faith  of  Mr.  Greene,  who,  I  find,  made  the  extract  from  the  register 
which  Mr.  West  gave  Mr.  Steevens ;  but  quaere  how  did  Mr.  Greene  ascertain 
this  fact?"  Lastly,  there  arises  the  question  whether  the  theory  that  Shakspere 
died  on  his  birthday  is  to  be  traced  to  the  inscription  on  the  tomb : — 

OBHT   AN.   DOM.    1616.   *TATI3   53.   DIB   23.    AP. 

Mr.  Collier  has  said,  in  his  edition  of  1844  :  "  The  inscription  on  his  monument 
supports  the  opinion  that  he  was  born  on  the  23rd  April.     Without  the  contrac- 
ts 
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tions  it  runs  thus:  '  Obiit  Anno  Domini  1616.  ^Etatis  53,  die  23  Aprilis.' 
And  this,  in  truth,  is  the  only  piece  of  evidence  upon  the  point."  Mr.  Bolton 
Corney  thus  somewhat  triumphantly  meets  this  interpretation  "  The  inscription 
contains  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  assumed  birthday.  It  refutes  the  assertion 
sans  replique  !  As  Shakspere  died  on  the  23  April,  in  his  fifty-third  year,  he 
mus^have  been  born  before  the  23  April,  1564."  Oldys  (who  died  in  1761), 
in  his  manuscript  annotations  upon  Langbaine's  'Account  of  the  English 
Dramatic  Poets '  (a  book  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum), 
has  an  interpretation  upon  the  inscription  on  the  monument  which  he  finds 
in  Langbaine.  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  thus  disposes  of  the  worthy  antiquary's 
theory :  "  Oldys,  in  some  non-lucid  moment,  underscores  die  23  Apr. — 
subtracts  53  from  1616 — and  writes  down  1563.  He  assumes  that  the  words 
anno  atatis  53  are  equivalent  to  vixit  annos  53,  and  that  the  words  die  23  Aprilis 
refer  to  anno  atatis,  instead  of  being  the  object  of  Obiit.  Such  is  the  process, 
never  before  described,  by  which  the  birthday  of  Shakspere  was  discovered  ! " 

We  turn  back  to  the  first  year  of  the  egistry,  1558,  for  other  records  of 
John  Shakspere's  family;  and  we  find  the  baptism. of  Joan,  daughter  to  John 
Shakspere,  on  the  15th  of  September.  Again,  in  1562,  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
Margaret,  daughter  to  John  Shakspere,  is  baptized.  In  the  entry  of  burials  in 
1563  we  find,  under  date  of  April  30,  that  Margaret  closed  a  short  life  in  five 
months.  The  elder  daughter  Joan  also  died  young.  We  look  forward,  and  in 
1566  find  the  birth  of  another  son  registered  : — Gilbert,  son  of  John  Shakspere, 
was  baptized  on  the  13th  of  October  of  that  year.  In  1569  there  is  the  registry 
of  the  baptism  of  a  daughter,  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  on  the  15th  of 
April.  Thus,  the  registry  of  a  second  Joan  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
first  died,  and  that  a  favourite  name  was  preserved  in  the  family.  In  1571  Anne 
is  baptized  ;  she  died  in  1579.  In  1573-4  another  son  was  baptized — Richard, 
son  of  Master  (Magister]  John  Shakspere,  on  the  llth  of  March.  The 
last  entry,  which  determines  the  extent  of  John  Shakspere's  family,  is  that  of 
Edmund,  son  of  Master  John  Shakspere,  baptized  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1580. 
Here,  then,  we  find  that  two  sisters  of  William  were  removed  by  death,  probably 
before  his  birth.  In  two  years  and  a  half  another  son,  Gilbert,  came  to  be  his 
playmate  ;  and  when  he  was  five  year?  old  that  most  precious  gift  to  a  loving 
boy  was  granted,  a  sister,  who  grew  up  with  him.  When  he  was  ten  years  old 
he  had  another  brother  to  lead  by  the  hand  into  the  green  meadows.  Then 
came  another  sister,  who  faded  untimely  ;  and  when  he  was  grown  into  youthful 
strength,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  his  youngest  brother  was  born.  William,  Gilbert, 
Joan,  Richard,  Edmund,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  family  amongst  whom 
John  Shakspere  was  to  share  his  means  of  existence.  Rowe,  we  have  already 
seen,  mentions  the  large  family  of  John  Shakspere,  "  ten  children  in  all."  Ma- 
lone  has  established  very  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  this  error  into  which  Rowe 
has  fallen.  In  later  years  there  was  another  John  Shakspere  in  Stratford.  In 
the  books  of  the  corporation  the  name  of  John  Shakspere,  shoemaker,  can  be 
traced  in  1580  ;  in  the  register  in  1584  \ve  find  him  married  to  Margery  Roberts, 
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who  dies  in  1587  ;  he  is,  without  doubt,  married  a  second  time,  for  in  1589. 
1590,  and  1591,  Ursula,  Humphrey,  and  Philip  are  born.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  these  are  not  the  children  of  the  father  of  William  Shakspere,  for  they  are 
entered  in  the  register  as  the  daughter,  or  sons,  of  John  Shakspere,  without  the 
style  which  our  John  Shakspere  always  bore  after  1569 — "  Magister."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mother  of  all  the  children  of  Master  John  Shakspere 
was  Mary  Arden ;  for  in  proceedings  in  Chancery  in  1597,  which  we  shall 
notice  hereafter,  it  is  set  forth  that  John  Shakspere  and  his  wife  Mary,  in  the 
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20th  Elizabeth,  1577,  mortgaged  her  inheritance  of  Asbies.  Nor  can  there  be 
a  doubt  that  the  children  born  before  1 569,  when  he  is  styled  John  Shakspere, 
without  the  honourable  addition  of  Master,  were  also  her  children;  for  in  1599, 
when  William  Shakspere  is  an  opulent  man,  application  is  made  to  the  College 
of  Arms,  that  John  Shakspere,  and  his  issue  and  posterity,  might  use  a  "  shield 
of  arms,"  impaled  with  the  arms  of  Shakspere  and  Arden.  This  application 
(which  appears  also  to  have  been  made  in  1596,  as  the  grant  of  arms  by  Dethick 
states  the  fact  of  John  Shakspere's  marriage)  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  at  the  instance  of  John  Shakspere's  eldest  son  and  heir.  The  history  ot 
the  family  up  to  the  period  of  William  Shakspere's  manhood  is  as  clear  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected. 

William  Shakspere  has  been  carried  to  the  baptismal  font  in  that  fine  old  church 
of  Stratford.  The  "  thick-pleached  alley  "  that  leads  through  the  churchyard  to  the 
porch  is  putting  forth  its  buds  and  leaves.*  The  chestnut  hangs  its  white  blossoms 
over  the  grassy  mounds  of  that  resting-place.  All  is  joyous  in  the  spring  sunshine. 

*  It  is  supposed  that  such   a  grecii  avenue  was  an  old  appendage  to  the  church,  tho  pr 
trees  having  taken  the  place  of  more  ancient  ones. 
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Kind  neighbours  are  smiling  upon  the  happy  father ;  maidens  and  matrons 
snatch  a  kiss  of  the  sleeping  boy.  There  is  "a  spirit  of  life  in  everything"  on 
this  26th  of  April,  1564.  Summer  comes,  but  it  brings  not  joy  to  Stratford. 
There  is  wailing  in  her  streets  and  woe  in  her  houses.  The  death -register  tells 
a  fearful  history.  From  the  30th  June  to  the  31st  December,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  inhabitants,  a  sixth  of  the  population,  are  carried  to  the  grave. 
The  plague  is  in  the  fated  town ;  the  doors  are  marked  with  the  red  cross,  and 
the  terrible  inscription,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us."  It  is  the  same  epidemic 
which  ravaged  Europe  in  that  year ;  which  in  the  previous  year  had  desolated 
London,  and  still  continued  there  ;  of  which  sad  time  Stow  pithily  says — "  The 
poor  citizens  of  London  were  this  year  plagued  with  a  threefold  plague,  pesti- 
lence, scarcity  of  money,  and  dearth  of  victuals ;  the  misery  whereof  were  too 
Jong  here  to  write  :  no  doubt  the  poor  remember  it ;  the  rich  by  flight  into 
the  countries  made  shift  for  themselves."  Scarcity  of  money  and  dearth  of 
victuals  are  the  harbingers  and  the  ministers  of  pestilence.  Despair  gathers  up 
itself  to  die.  Labour  goes  not  forth  to  its  accustomed  duties.  •  Shops  are  closed. 
The  market-cross  hears  no  hum  of  trade.  The  harvest  lies  almost  ungathered 
in  the  fields.  At  last  the  destroying  angel  has  gone  on  his  way.  The  labourers 
are  thinned  ;  there  is  more  demand  for  labour;  "  victuals"  are  not  more  abun- 
dant, but  there  are  fewer  left  to  share  the  earth's  bounty.  Then  the  adult  rush 
into  marriage.  A  year  of  pestilence  is  followed  by  a  year  of  weddings ;  *  and 
such  a  "  strange  eventful  history "  does  the  Stratford  register  tell.  The 
Charnel-house — a  melancholy-looking  appendage  to  the  chancel  of  Stratford 
Church,  (no\v  removed,)  had  then  its  heaps  of  unhonoufed  bones  fearfully  dis- 
turbed :  but  soon  the  old  tower  heard  again  the  wedding  peal.  The  red 
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ross  was  probably  not  on  the  door  of  John  Shakspere's  dwelling.  "  Fortu- 
nately for  mankind,"  says  Malone,  "  it  did  not  reach  the  house  where  the  infant 
Shakspere  lay ;  for  not  one  of  that  name  appears  on  the  dead  list.  A  poetical 
enthusiast  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  like  Horace,  he  reposed 
secure  and  fearless  in  the  midst  of  contagion  and  death,  protected  by  the  Muses 
to  whom  his  future  life  was  to  be  devoted  : — 

'  sacrsL 

Lauroqu«,  collataque  myrto, 
Non  sine  diis  animosus  infana.'  " 

There  were  more  real  dangers  around  Shakspere  than  could  be  averted  by  the 
sacred  laurel  and  the  myrtle — something  more  fearful  than  the  serpent  and  the 
bear  of  the  Roman  poet.*  He,  by  whom 

"  Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd 
But  to  fine  issues," 

may  be  said,  without  offence,  to  have  guarded  this  unconscious  child.  William 
Shakspere  was  to  be  an  instrument,  and  a  great  one,  in  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  mankind.  The  guards  that  He  placed  around  that  threshold  of  Strat- 
ford, as  secondary  ministers,  were  cleanliness,  abundance,  free  air,  parental 
watchfulness.  The  " non  sine  diis" — the  "protected  by. the  Muses," — rightly 
considered,  must  mean  the  same  guardianship.  Each  is  a  recognition  of  some- 
thing higher  than  accident  and  mere  physical  laws. 

The  parish  of  Stratford,  then,  was  unquestionably  the  birth-place  of  William 
Shakspere.  But  in  what  part  of  Stratford  dwelt  his  parents  in  the  year  1564? 
It  was  ten  years  after  this  that  his  father  became  the  purchaser  of  two  freehold 
houses  in  Henley  Street — houses  which  still  exist — houses  which  the  people  of 
England  have  agreed  to  preserve  as  a  precious  relic  of  their  greatest  brother.  Nine 
years  before  William  Shakspere  was  born,  his  father  had  also  purchased  two  copyhold 
tenements  in  Stratford — one  in  Greenfield  Street,  one  in  Henley  Street.  The  copy- 
hold house  in  Henley  Street,  purchased  in  1555,  was  unquestionably  not  one  of  the 
.  freehold  houses  in  the  same  street,  purchased  in  1574:  yet,  from  Malone's  loose 
way  of  stating  that  in  1555  the  lease  of  a  House  in  Henley  Street  was  assigned 
to  John  Shakspere,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  purchased  in  1574  the 
house  he  had  occupied  for  many  years.  As  he  purchased  two  houses  in  1555 
in  different  parts  of  "the  town,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  occupied  both ;  he  might 
not  have  occupied  either.  Before  he  purchased  the  two  houses  in  Henley 
Street,  in*  1574,  he  occupied  fourteen  acres  of  meadow-land,  with  appurte- 
nances, at  a  very  high  rent ;  the  property  is  called  Ingon  meadow  in  "  the 
Close  Rolls."  .Dugdale  calls  the  place  where  it  was  situated  "  Inge;"  saying 
that  it  was  a  member  of  the  manor  of  Old  Stratford,  and  "  signifyeth  in  our 
old  English  a  meadow  or  low  ground,  the  name  well  agreeing  with  its  situation." 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  town  of  Stratford,  on  the  road  to  War- 
wick. William  Shakspere,  then,  might  have  been  born  at  either  of  his  father's 
copyhold  houses,  in  Greenhill  Street,  or  in  Henley  Street ;  he  might  have  been 
born  at  Ingon ;  or  his  father  might  have  occupied  one  of  the  two  freehold 

•  Her.  lib.  iiL,  car.  iv. 
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hoiises  in  Henley  Street  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son.  Tradition 
says  that  William  Shakspere  was  born  in  one  of  these  houses ;  tradition  points 
out  the  very  room  in  which  he  was  born. 

•  Whether  Shakspere  were  born  here,  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
property  was  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  purchased  by  John  Shakspere, 
from  Edmund  Hall  and  Emma  his  wife,  for  forty  pounds.  In  a  copy  of  the 
chirograph  of  the  fine  levied  on  this  occasion  (which  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Wheler,  of  Stratford),  the  property  is  described  as  two  messuages,  two 
gardens,  and  two  orchards,  with  their  appurtenances.  This  document  does  not 
define  the  situation  of  the  property,  beyond  its  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
but  in  the  deed  of  sale  of  another  property  in  1591,  that  property  is  described  as 
situate  between  the  houses  of  Robert  Johnson  and  John  Shakspere  ;  and  in  1597 
John  Shakspere  himself  sells  a  "  toft,  or  parcel  of  land,"  in  Henley  Street,  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  property  in  1591.  The  properties  can  be  traced,  and  leave  no 
doubt  of  this  house  in  Henley  Street  being  the  residence  of  John  Shakspere.  He 
retained  the  property  during  his  life ;  and  it  descended,  as  his  heir-at-law,  to  his 
son  William.  In  the  last  testament  of  the  poet  is  this  bequest  to  his  "sister 
Joan  :" — "  I  do  will  and  devise  unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in 
Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of 
twelve-pence."  His  sister  Joan,  whose  name  by  marriage  was  Hart,  was  residing 
there  in  1639,  and  she  probably  continued  to  reside  there  till  her  death  in  1646. 
The  one  house  in  which  Mrs.  Hart  resided  was  doubtless  the  half  of  the  building 
that  formed,  twenty  years  ago,  the  butcher's  shop  and  the  tenement  adjoining; 
for  the  other  house  was  known  as  the  Maidenhead  Inn  in  1642.  In  another 
part  of  Shakspere's  will  he  bequeaths,  amongst  the  bulk  of  his  property,  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  with  remainder  to  her  male  issue,  "  two  messuages 
or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley  Street, 
within  the  borough  of  Stratford."  There  were  existing  settlements  of  this  very 
property  in  the  family  of  Shakspere's  eldest  daughter  and  grand-daughter ;  and 
this  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  Nash,  who  was  married  a  second  time  to  Sir  John 
Barnard,  left  both  houses, — namely,  "  the  inn,  called  the  Maidenhead,  and  the 
adjoining  house  and  barn," — to  her  kinsmen  Thomas  and  George  Hart,  the 
grandsons  of  her  grandfather's  "  sister  Joan."  These  persons  left  descendants, 
with  whom  this  property  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
But  it  was  gradually  diminished.  The  orchards  and  gardens  were  originally 
extensive :  a  century  ago  tenements  had  been  built  upon  them,  and  they  were 
alienated  by  the  Hart  then  in  possession.  The  Maidenhead  Inn  became  the 
Swan  Inn,  and  afterwards  the  Swan  and  Maidenhead.  The  White  Lion,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  property,  was  extended,  so  as  to  include  the  remaining  orchards 
and  gardens.  The  house  in  which  Mrs.  Hart  had  lived  so  long  became  divided 
into  two  tenements ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  lower  part  of  one  was 
a  butcher's  shop.  According  to  the  Aubrey  tradition,  some  persons  believed 
this  to  have  been  the  original  shop  where  John  Shakspere  pursued  his  calf-killing 
vocation  with  the  aid  of  his  illustrious  son.  Mr.  Wheler,  in  a  very  interesting 
account  of  these  premises,  and  their  mutations,  published  in  1824,  tells  us  that 
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the  butcher-occupant,  some  thirty  years  ago,  having  an  eye  to  even*  gainful 
attraction,  wrote  up, 

•'  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARF.  WAS  BORN  ni  THIS  HOUSE. 
N.B.— A  HORSE  AXD  TAXED  CART  TO  LET." 

It  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  butcher's  shop,  but  there  were  the  arrangements  for 
a  butcher's  trade  in  the  lower  room — the  cross  beams  with  hooks,  and  the 
window-board  for  joints. 

In  1823,  when  we  made  our  first  pilgrimage  to  Stratford,  the  house  had  gone 
out  of  the  family  of  the  Harts,  and  the  last  alleged  descendant  was  recently 
ejected.  It  had  been  a  gainful  trade  to  her  for  some  years  to  show  the  old 
kitchen  behind  the  shop,  and  the  honoured  bed-room.  When  the  poor  old 
woman,  the  last  of  the  Harts,  had  to  quit  her  vocation  (she  claimed  to  have  in- 
herited some  of  the  genius,  if  she  had  lost  the  possessions,  of  her  great  ancestor, 
for  she  had  produced  a  marvellous  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo1),  she  set  up 
a  rival  show-shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  trumpery 
relics  pretended  to  have  belonged  to  Shakspere.  But  she  was  in  ill  odour.  In  a  fit 
of  resentment,  the  day  before  she  quitted  the  ancient  house,  she  whitewashed  the 
walls  of  the  bed-room,  *o  as  to  obliterate  the  pencil  inscriptions  with  which  they 
were  covered.  It  was  tne  work  of  her  successor  \o  remove  the  plaster;  and 
manifold  names,  obscure  or  renowned,  again  saw  the  light.  The  house  had  a 
few  ancient  articles  of  furniture  about  it ;  but  there  was  nothing  which  could  be 
considered  as  originally  belonging  to  it  as  the  home  of  William  Shakspere. 

The  engravings  exhibit  John  Shakspere's  houses  in  Henley  Street  under  two 
aspects.  The  upper  one  is  from  an  original  drawing  made  by  Colonel  Delamotte 
in  1788.  The  houses,  it  will  be  observed,  then  presented  one  uniform  front; 
and  there  were  dormer  windows  connected  with  rooms  in  the  roof.  We  have  a 
plan  before  us,  accompanying  Mr.  Wheler's  account  of  these  premises,  which  shows 
that  they  occupied  a  frontage  of  thirty-one  feet.  The  lower  is  from  an  original 
drawing  made  by  Mr.  Pyne,  after  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Edridge  in  1807-  We  now  see 
that  the  dormer  windows  are  removed,  as  also  the  gable  at  the  east  end  of  the 
front.  The  house  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  external  importance.  There  is 
a  lithograph  engraving  in  Mr.  Wheler's  account,  published  in  1824.  The  pre- 
mises, as  there  shown,  have  been  pretty  equally  divided.  The  Swan  and  Maiden- 
head half  has  had  its  windows  modernized,  and  the  continuation  of  the  timber- 
frame  has  been  obliterated  by  a  brick  casing.  In  1807,  we  observe  that  the 
western  half  had  been  divided  into  two  tenements  ; — the  fourth  of  the  whole 
premises,  that  is  the  butcher's  shop,  the  kitchen  behind,  and  the  two  rooms  over, 
being  the  portion  commonly  shown  as  Shakspere's  House.  Some  years  ago, 
upon  a  frontage  in  continuation  of  the  tenement  at  the  west,  three  small  cottages 
were  built.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  property  has  been  purchased  for  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  two  tenements. 

Was  William  Shakspere,  then,  born  in  the  house  in  Henley  Street  which  has 
been  purchased  by  the  nation  ?  For  ourselves,  we  frankly  confess  that  the  want 
of  absolute  certainty  that  Shakspere  was  there  born,  produces  a  state  of  mind 
that  is  something  higher  and  pleasanter  than  the  conviction  that  depends  upoc 
positive  evidence.  We  are  content  to  follow  the  popular  faith  undoubtingly. 

si 
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The  traditionary  belief  is  sanctioned  by  long  usage  and  universal  acceptation 
The  merely  curious  look  in  reverent  silence  upon  that  mean  room,  with  its 
massive  joists  and  plastered  walls,  firm  with  ribs  of  oak,  where  they  are  told  the 
poet  of  the  human  race  was  born.  Eyes  now  closed  on  the  world  but  who  have 
left  that  behind  which  the  world  "  will  not  willingly  let  die,  "have  glistened  undei 
this  humble  roof,  and  there  have  been  thoughts  unutterable — solemn,  confiding, 
grateful,  humble — clustering  round  their  hearts  in  that  hour.  The  autographs  of 
Byron  and  Scott  are  amongst  hundreds  of  perishable  inscriptions.  Disturb  not 
the  belief  that  William  Shakspere  first  saw  the  light  in  this  venerated  room.  * 

"  The  victor  Time  has  stood  on  Avon's  side 
To  doom  the  fall  of  many  a  home  of  pride : 
Rapine  o'er  Evesham's  gilded  fane  has  strode, 
And  gorgeous  Kenilworth  has  paved  the  road  : 
But  Time  has  gently  laid  hia  withering  hands 
On  one  frail  House — the  House  of  Shakspere  stands ; 
Centuries  are  gone — fallen  '  the  cloud-capp'd  tow'rs ;' 
But  Shakspere's  home,  his  boyhood's  home,  is  ours'!" 

Prologue  for  the  Shakspere  Night,  Dec.  7,  1847,  ly  C.  Knight. 

*  We  shall  postpone,  until  nearly  the  close  of  this  volume,  a  description,  not  only  of  the  most 
recent  conditioh  of  the  premises  in  Henley  Street,  but  of  the  garden  of  New  Place,  which,  has  aide 
been  acquired  by  public  subscription.  (See  Book  II.  chapter  10.) 
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flnner  Court  of  the  Grammar  School.] 

CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    SCHOOL. 


THE  poet  in  his  well-known  '  Seven  Ages '  has  necessarily  presented  to  us  only 
the  great  boundary-marks  of  a  human  life  :  the  progress  from  one  stage  to 
another  he  has  left  to  be  imagined  : — 

"  At  fftsfc  the  infant 
Muling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms." 

Perhaps  the  most  influential,  though  the  least  observed,  part  of  man's  existence, 
that  in  which  he  learns  most  of  good  or  of  evil,  lies  in  the  progress  between  this 
first  act  and  the  second  : — 

"  And  then  the  whining  schoolbcy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school" 

Between  the  "  nurse's  arms"  and  the  "  school  "  there  is  an  important  interval, 
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filled  up  by  a  mother's  education.  Let  us  see  what  the  home  instruction  of  the 
young  Shakspere  would  probably  have  been. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets,  the  89th,  which  has  induced 
a  belief  that  he  had  the  misfortune  of  a  physical  defect,  which  would  render  him 
peculiarly  the  object  of  maternal  solicitude  : — 

"  Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  -will  halt; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence." 

Again  in  the  37th  Sonnet : — 

"Asa  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth." 

These  lines  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  William  Shakspere  was  literally 
lame.*  and  that  his  lameness  was  such  as  to  limit  him,  when  he  became  an  actor, 
to  the  representation  of  the  parts  of  old  men.  We  should,  on  the  contrary,  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  verses  we  have  quoted  may  be  most  fitly  received 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  were  there  not  some  subsequent  lines  in  the  37th  Son- 
net which  really  appear  to  have  a  literal  meaning  ;  and  thus  to  render  the 
previous  lame  and  lameness  expressive  of  something  more  than  the  general  self- 
abasement  which  they  would  otherwise  appear  to  imply.  In  the  following  lines 
lame  means  something  distinct  from  poor  and  despised : — 

"  For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  these  all,  of  all,  or  more, 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store  : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd, 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give." 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  quite  sure — that,  if  Shakspere  were  lame,  his 
infirmity  was  not  such  as  to  disqualify  him  for  active  bodily  exertion.  The  same 
series  of  verses  that  have  suggested  this  belief  that  he  was  lame  also  show  that 
he  was  a  horseman.J-  His  entire  works  exhibit  that  familiarity  with  external 
nature,  with  rural  occupations,  with  athletic  sports,  which  is  incompatible  with 
an  inactive  boyhc-*  d.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  natural  defect,  or  some 
accidental  injury,  may  have  modified  the  energy  of  such  a  child ;  and  have  che- 

»  "  Malone  has  moat  inefficiently  attempted  to  explain  away  the  palpable  meaning  of  the 
above  lines ;  and  adds,  '  If  Shakspeare  was  in  truth  lame,  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  halt  occa- 
sionally for  this  or  any  other  purpose.  The  defect  must  have  been  fixed  and  permanent.'  Not  so. 
Surely  many  an  infirmity  of  the  kind  may  be  skilfully  concealed ;  or  only  become  visible  in  the 
moments  of  hurried  movement.  Either  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Lord  Byron  might,  without  any  im- 
propriety, have  written  the  verses  in  question.  They  would  have  been  applicable  to  either  of 
them.  Indeed  the  lameness  of  Lord  Byron  was  exactly  such  as  Shakspeare's  might  have  been; 
and  I  remember,  as  a  boy,  that  he  selected  those  speeches  for  declamation  which  would  not  con- 
strain him  to  the  use  of  such  exertions  as  might  obtrude  the  defect  of  his  person  into  notice."— 
Life  of  William  Shakspeare,  by  the  Rev.  William  Harness.  M.  A. 

t  See  Sonnets  50  and  ;>' . 
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rished  in  him  that  love  of  books,  and  traditionary  lore,  and  silent  contemplation, 
without  which  his  intellect  could  not  have  been  nourished  into  its  wondrous 
strength.  But  we  cannot  imagine  William  Shakspere  a  petted  child,  chained 
to  home,  not  breathing  the  free  air  upon  his  native  hills,  denied  the  boy's  pri- 
vilege to  explore  every  nook  of  his  own  river.  We  would  imagine  him  com- 
muning from  the  first  with  Nature,  as  Gray  has  painted  him — 

"  The  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms  and  smil'd." 

The  only  qualifications  necessary  for  the  admission  of  a  boy  into  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Stratford  were,  that  he  should  be  a  resident  in  the  town,  of 
seven  years  of  age,  and  able  to  read.  The  Grammar  School,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  show  in  detail,  was  essentially  connected  with  the  Corporation  of 
Stratford  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that,  when  the  son  of  John  Shakspere 
became  qualified  by  age  for  admission  to  a  school  where  the  best  education  of 
the  time  was  given,  literally  for  nothing,  his  father,  in  that  year,  being  chief 
alderman,  should  not  have  sent  him  to  the  school.  We  assume,  without  any 
hesitation,  that  William  Shakspere  did  receive  in  every  just  sense  of  the  word 
the  education  of  a  scholar;  and  as  such  education  was  to  be  had  at  his  own 
door,  we  also  assume  that  he  was  brought  up  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  of 
his  own  town.  His  earlier  instruction  would  therefore  be  a  preparation  for 
this  school,  and  the  probability  is  that  such  instruction  was  given  him  at  home. 
The  letters  have  been  taught,  syllables  have  grown  into  words,  and  'words  into 
short  sentences.  There  is  something  to  be  committed  to  memory  : — 

"  That  is  question  now ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  ah  Absey-book."  * 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  was  published  by  authority  '  The  ABC,  with 
the  Pater-rioster,  Ave..  Crede,  and  Ten  Commandementtes  in  Englysshe,  newly 
translated  and  set  forth  at  the  kynges  most  gracious  commandement.'  But  the 
ABC  soon  became  more  immediately  connected  with  systematic  instruction  in 
religious  belief.  The  alphabet  and  a  few  short  lessons  were  followed  by  the 
catechism,  so  that  the  book  containing  the  catechism  came  to  be  called  an  A  B  C 
book,  or  Absey-book.  Towards  the  end  of  Edward's  reign  was  put  forth  by  au- 
thority 'A  Short  Catechisme  or  playne  instruction,  conteynynge  the  sume  of 
Christian  learninge/  which  all  schoolmasters  were  called  upon  to  teach  after 
the  "little  catechism"  previously  set  forth.  Such  books  were  undoubtedly  sup- 
pressed in  the  reign  of  Mary,  but  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  they  were  again 
circulated.  A  question  then  arises,  Did  William  Shakspere  receive  his  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  Christianity  from  the  books  sanctioned  by  the  Reformed 
Church  ?  It  has  been  maintained  that  his  father  belonged  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic persuasion.  This  belief  rests  upon  the  following  foundation.  In  the 
year  1770,  Thomas  Hart,  who  then  inhabited  one  of  the  tenements  in  Henley 
Street  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  his  family  by  William  Shakspere's  grand- 
daughter, employed  a  bricklayer  to  new  tile  the  house ;  and  this  bricklayer,  by 

*•  King  John,  Act  i.,  Scene  L 
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name  Mosely,  found   hidden  between  the   ratters  ard  the  tiling  a  manuscript 
consisting  of  six  leaves  stitched  together,  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Peyton,  an  alder- 
man of  Stratford,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Malone,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devon- 
port,  vicar  of  Stratford.     This  paper)  which  was  first  published  by   Malone  in 
1790,  is  printed  also  in  Reed's  Shakspeare  and  in  Drake's  '  Shakspeare  and  his 
Times.'     It  consists  of  fourteen  articles,  purporting  to  be  a  confession  of  faith  of 
"  John  Shakspear,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion."     We 
have   no  hesitation  whatever  in  believing  this  document  to  be  altogether  a  fa- 
brication.    Chalmers  says,  "  It  was  the  performance  of  a  clerk,  the  undoubted 
worlrof  the  family  priest.'  *     Malone,  when  he  first  published  the  paper  in  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  said — "  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  authen- 
ticity of  this   manuscript,  and,  after  a  very  careful  inquiry,  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  is  genuine."     In  1796,  however,  in  his  work  on  the  Ireland  forge- 
ries, he  asserts — "  I  have  since  obtained  documents  that  clearly  prove  it  could 
not  have  been  the  composition  of   any  of  our  poet's  family."     \Ve  not  only 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  "  the  composition  of  any  one  of  our  poet's  family," 
nor  "  the  undoubted  work  of  the  family  priest,"  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic  at  all.     It  professes  to  be  the  writer's  "  last  spi- 
ritual will,  testament,  confession,  protestation,  and  confession  of  faith."     Now, 
if  the  writer  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  for  his  ap- 
proval and  signature  by  his  priest,  it  would  necessarily,  professing  such  fulness 
and  completeness,  have  contained  something  of  belief  touching  the  then  mate- 
rial points  of  spiritual  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  Reformed  Church. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  vague  than  all  this  tedious  protestation  and  con- 
fession, with  the  exception  that  phrases,  and  indeed  long  passages,  are  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  supposed  writer's  opinions  in  the  way  that 
should  be  most  offensive  to  those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  if  by  way  of  bravado 
or  seeking  of  persecution.     Thus  :   "  Item,  I,  John  Shakspear,  do  protest  that  I 
will  also  pass  out  of  this  life  armed  with  the  last  sacrament  of  extreme  unction." 
Again  :   "  Item,  I,  John  Shakspear,  do  protest  that  I  am  willing,  yea,  I  do  infi- 
nitely desire  and  humbly  crave,  that  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  the  glo- 
rious   and   ever  Virgin    Mary,  mother  of  God,  refuge  and  advocate  of  sinners, 
(whom   I  honour  specially  above  all  saints,)  may  be  the  chief  executress  toge- 
ther with  these  other  saints,  my  patrons,  (Saint  Winefride,)  all  whom  I  invoke 
and  beseech  to  be  present  at  the  hour  of  my  death,  that  she  and  they  comfort 
me  with  their  desired  presence."     Again  :   "  Item,  I,  John  Shakspear,  do  in  like 
manner  pray  and  beseech  my  dear  friends,  parents,  and  kinsfolks,  by  the  bowels 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that,  since  it  is  uncertain  what  lot  will  befall  me, 
for  fear  notwithstanding  lest  by  reason  of  my  sins  I  be  to  pass  and  stay  a  long 
while  in  purgatory,  they  will  vouchsafe  to  assist  and  succour  me  with  their  holy 
prayers  and  satisfactory  works,  especially  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as 
being  the  most  effectual  means  to  deliver  souls  from  their  torments  and  pains ; 
from  the  which  if  I  shall,  by  God's  gracious  goodness,  and  by  their  virtuous 
works,  be  delivered,  I  do  promise  that  I  will  not  be  ungrateful  unto  them  for  so 

*  Apology  for  the  Believers,  oace  199. 
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great  a  benefit."  This  last  item,  which  is  the  twelfth  of  the  paper,  is  de- 
monstrative to  us  of  its  spuriousness.  The  thirteenth  article  of  this  pretended 
testament  runs  thus : — "  I,  John  Shakspear,  do  by  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment bequeath  my  soul,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  delivered  and  loosened  from 
the  prison  of  this  my  body,  to  be  entombed  in  the  sweet  and  amorous  coffin 
of  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  in  this  life-giving  sepulchre  it  may  rest 
and  live,  perpetually  enclosed  in  that  eternal  habitation  of  repose,  there  to 
bless  for  ever  and  ever  that  direful  iron  of  the  lance,  which,  like  a  charge  in 
a  censer,  forms  so  sweet  and  pleasant  a  monument  within  the  sacred  breast 
of  my  Lord  and  Saviour."  This  ambitious  nonsense  is  certainly  not  the  language 
of  a  plain  man  like  the  supposed  writer. 

That  John  Shakspere  was  what  we  popularly  call  a  Protestant  in  the  year 
1568,  when  his  son  William  was  four  years  old,  may  be  shown  by  the  clearest 
of  proofs.  He  was  in  that  year  the  chief  magistrate  of  Stratford ;  he  could 
not  have  become  so  without  taking  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  according  to  the 
statute  of  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  1558-9.*  To  refuse  this  oath  was  made 
punishable  with  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  with  the  pains  of  praemunire 
and  high  treason.  "  The  conjecture,"  says  Chalmers  (speaking  in  support  of 
the  authenticity  of  this  confession  of  faith),  "  that  Shakspeare's  family  were 
Roman  Catholics,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  his  father  declined  to 
attend  the  corporation  meetings,  and  was  at  last  removed  from  the  corporate 
body."  He  was  removed  from  the  corporate  body  in  1585,  with  a  distinct 
statement  of  the  reason  for  this  removal — his  non-attendance  when  summoned 
to  the  halls.  According  to  this  reasoning  of  Chalmers,  John  Shakspere  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  when  he  was  chief  magistrate 
in  1564,  but  retired  from  the  corporation  in  1585,  where  he  might  have 
remained  without  offence  to  his  own  conscience  or  to  others,  being,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  day,  a  Popish  recusant,  to  be  stigmatized  as  such,  persecuted,  and 
subject  to  the  most  odious  restrictions.  If  he  left  or  was  expelled  the  corporation 
for  his  religious  opinions,  he  would,  of  course,  not  attend  the  service  of  the  church, 
for  which  offence  he  would  be  liable,  in  1 585,  to  a  fine  of  20/.  per  month ;  and 
then,  to  crown  the  whole,  in  this  his  last  confession,  spiritual  will,  and  testament, 
he  calls  upon  all  his  kinsfolks  to  assist  and  succour  him  after  his  death  "  with  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  with  a  promise  that  he  "  will  not  be  ungrateful  unto 
them  for  so  great  a  benefit,"  well  knowing  that  by  the  Act  of  1581  the  saying  of 
mass  was  punishable  by  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  200  marks,  and 
the  hearing  of  it  by  a  similar  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  100  marks.  The 
fabrication  appears  to  us  as  gross  as  can  well  be  imagined. f  But  a  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  a  document  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  communicated  by 

•  "  And  all  and  every  temporal  judge,  mayor,  and  other  lay  or  temporal  officer  and  minitter, 
and  every  other  person  having  your  Highness's  fee  or  wages  within  this  realm,  or  any  your 
Highness's  dominions,  shall  make,  take,  and  receive  a  corporal  oath  upon  the  Evangelist,  before 
such  person  or  persons  as  shall  please  your  Highness,  your  heirs  or  successors,  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  to  assign  and  name  to  accept  and  take-the  same,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect 
hereafter  following,  that  is  to  say,"  &c. 

t  See  Note  at  the  eud  of  this  Chapter. 
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Mr.  Lemon  to  Mr.  Collier,  shows  that  in  1592,  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  with 
fourteen  of  his  neighbours,  were  returned  by  certain  Commissioners  as  "such 
recusants  as  have  been  heretofore  presented  for  not  coming  monthly  to  the  church 
according  to  her  Majesty's  laws,  and  yet  are  thought  to  forbear  the  church  for 
debt  and  for  fear  of  process,  or  for  some  other  worse  faults,  or  for  age,  sickness, 
01  impotency  of  body."  John  Shakspere  is  classed  amongst  nine  who  "  came  not 
to  church  for  fear  of  process  for  debt."  We  shall  have  to  notice  this  assigned 
reason  for  the  recusancy  in  a  future  Chapter.  But  the  religious  part  of  the  question 
is  capable  of  another  solution,  than  that  the  father  of  Shakspere  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  Romish  religion.  At  that  period  the  puritan  section  of  the 
English  church  were  acquiring  great  strength  in  Stratford  and  the  neighbourhood; 
and  in  1596,  Richard  Bifield,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  puritan  minister 
became  its  Vicar.*  John  Shakspere  and  his  neighbours  might  not  have  been  Popish 
recusants,  and  yet  have  avoided  the  church.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
parents  of  William  Shakspere  passed  through  the  great  changes  of  religious  opinion, 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  passed,  without  any  violent  corresponding  change 
in  their  habits  derived  from  their  forefathers.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
great  contest  of  opinion  was  confined  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  the  great 
practical  state  measure  was  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses.  Under 
Edward  VI.  there  was  a  very  careful  compromise  of  all  those  opinions  and  prac- 
tices in  which  the  laity  were  participant.  In  the  short  reign  of  Man-  the  per- 
secution of  the  Reformers  must  have  been  offensive  even  to  those  who  clung 
fastest  to  the  ancient  institutions  and  modes  of  belief;  and  even  when  the  Re- 
formation was  fully  established  under  Elizabeth,  the  habits  of  the  people  were 
still  very  slightly  interfered  with.  The  astounding  majority  of  the  conforming 
clergy  is  a  convincing  proof  how  little  the  opinions  of  the  laity  must  have  been 
disturbed.  They  would  naturally  go  along  with  their  old  teachers.  We  have 
to  imagine,  then,  that  the  father  of  William  Shakspere,  and  his  mother,  were,  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  of  the  religion  established  by  law.  His  father,  by  holding 
a  high  municipal  office  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  had  solemnly  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  great  principle  of  Protestantism — the  acknowledgment  of 
the  civil  sovereign  as  head  of  the  church.  The  speculative  opinions  in  \vhich 
the  child  was  brought  up  would  naturally  shape  themselves  to  the  creed  which 
his  father  must  have  professed  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate  ;  but,  according  to 
some  opinions,  this  profession  was  a  disguise  on  the  part  of  his  father.  The 
young  Shakspere  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman  persuasion,  according  to  these 
notions,  because  he  intimates  an  acquaintance  with  the  practices  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  mentions  purgatory,  shrift,  confession,  in  his  dramas. f  Surely  the 
poet  might  exhibit  this  familiarity  with  the  ancient  language  of  all  Christendom, 
without  thus  speaking  "from  the  overflow  of  Roman  Catholic  zeal."J  Wad 
it  "  Roman  Catholic  zeal "  which  induced  him  to  write  those  strong  lines  in 
King  John  against  the  "  Italian  Priest,"  and  against  those  who 


•  Hunter  :  '  New  Illustrations,'  voL  5.  p.  106.  t  Sea  Chalmers's  '  Apology,  p.  200. 

J  Clialiners.     See  also  Dnike,  who  adopts,  in  great  measure,  Chalmers's  argument 
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"Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  mannf 

Was  it  "  Roman  Catholic  zeal "  which  made  him  introduce  these  words  into  the 
famous  prophecy  of  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — 

"  God  shall  be  truly  known  "  ? 

He  was  brought  up,  without  doubt,  in  the  opinions  which  his  father  publicly 
professed,  in  holding  office  subject  to  his  most  solemn  affirmation  of  those  opi- 
nions. The  distinctions  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Popish  recusant  were 
then  not  so  numerous  or  speculative  as  they  afterwards  became.  But,  such  as 
they  were,  we  may  be  sure  that  William  Shakspere  learnt  his  catechism  from 
his  mother  in  all  sincerity ;  that  he  frequented  the  church  in  which  he  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  were  baptized  ;  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  discipline  of 
the  school  in  which  religious  instruction  by  a  minister  of  the  church  was  regu- 
larly afforded  as  the  end  of  the  other  knowledge  there  taught.  He  became 
tolerant,  according  to  the  manifestation  of  his  after-writings,  through  nature 
and  the  habits  and  friendships  of  his  early  life.  But  that  tolerance  does  not 
presume  insincerity  in  himself  or  his  family.  The  '  Confession  of  Faith '  found 
in  the  roof  of  his  father's  house  two  hundred  years  after  he  was  born  would 
argue  the  extreme  of  religious  zeal,  "even  to  the  defiance  of  all  law  and  au- 
thority, on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  by  the  acceptance  of  office  professed  his 
adherence  to  the  established  national  faith.  If  that  paper  were  to  be  believed, 
we  must  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  John  Shakspere  was  an  unconscien- 
tious  hypocrite  for  one  part  of  his  life,  and  a  furious  bigot  for  the  other  part. 
It  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  the  Reformation  fell  lightly  upon  John  Shak- 
spere, as  it  did  upon  the  bulk  of  the  laity ;  and  he  and  his  wife,  without  any 
offence  to  their  consciences,  saw  the  Common  Prayer  take  the  place  of  the 
Mass-book,  and  acknowledged  the  temporal  sovereign  to  be  head  of  the  church ; 
that  in  the  education  of  their  children  they  dispensed  with  auricular  confession 
and  penance  ;  but  that  they,  in  common  with  their  neighbours,  tolerated,  and 
perhaps  delighted  in,  many  of  the  festivals  and  imaginative  forms  of  the  old 
religion,  and  even  looked  up  for  heavenly  aid  through  intercession,  without 
fancying  that  they  were  yielding  to  an  idolatrous  superstition,  such  as  Puri- 
tanism came  subsequently  to  denounce.  The  transition  from  the  old  worship 
to  the  new  was  not  an  ungentle  one  for  the  laity.  The  early  reformers  were 
too  wise  to  attempt  to  root  up  habits — those  deep-sunk  foundations  of  the  past 
which  break  the  ploughshares  of  legislation  when  it  strives  to  work  an  inch 
below  the  earth's  surface. 

Pass  we  on  to  matters  more  congenial  to  the  universality  of  William  Shak- 
sperc's  mind  than  the  controversies  of  doctrine,  or  the  mutual  persecutions  of 
rival  sects.  He  escaped  their  pernicious  influences.  He  speaks  always  with 
reverence  of  the  teachers  of  the  highest  wisdom,  by  whatever  name  denomi- 
nated. He  has  learnt,  then,  at  his  mother's  knee,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  he  can  read.  His  was  an  age  of  few  books.  Yet,  believing,  as  we 
do,  that  his  father  and  mother  were  well-educated  persons,  there  would  be 
volumes  in  their  house  capable  of  exciting  the  interest  of  an  inquiring  boy — 
volumes  now  rarely  seen  and  very  precious.  Some  of  the  first  books  of  the 
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English  press  might  be  there  ;  but  the  changes  of  language  in  the  ninety  years 
that  had  passed  since  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England  would  almost 
seal  them  against  a  boy's  perusal.  Caxton's  books  were  essentially  of  a  popular 
character  ;  but,  as  he  himself  complained,  the  language  of  his  time  was  greatiy 
unsettled,  showing  that  "  we  Englishmen  ben  born  under  the  domination  of 
the  moon  which  is  never  steadfast."*  Caxton's  Catalogue  was  rich  in  ro- 
mantic and  poetical  lore — the  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,' 
'  Troilus  and  Creseide,'  the  '  Book  of  Troy,'  the  '  Dictes  of  the  Philosophers/  the 
'Mirror  of  the  World,'  the  '  Siege  of  Jerusalem,'  the  'Book  of  Chivalry,'  the 
'  Life  of  King  Arthur.'  Here  were  legends  of  faith  and  love,  of  knightly  deeds 
and  painful  perils — glimpses  of  history  through  the  wildest  romance — enough 
to  fill  the  mind  of  a  boy-poet  with  visions  of  unutterable  loveliness  and  splen- 
dour. The  famous  successors  of  the  first  printer  followed  in  the  same  career- 
they  adapted  their  works  to  the  great  body  of  purchasers ;  they  left  the  learned 
to  their  manuscripts.  What  a  present  must  "  Dame  Julyana  Bernes  "  have  be- 
stowed upon  her  countrymen  in  her  book  of  Hunting,  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  with  other  books  of  sports !  Master  Skelton,  laureate,  would  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  the  most  orthodox,  by  his  sly  hits  at  the  luxury  and  domination 
of  the  priesthood  :  Robert  Copland,  who  translated  "  Kynge  Appolyne  of 
Thy  re,'  sent  perhaps  the  story  of  that  prince's  "  malfortunes  and  perilous  ad- 
ventures "  into  a  soil  in  which  they  were  to  grow  into  a  '  Pericles  : '  and 
Stephen  Hawes,  in  his  '  Pass  Tyme  of  Pleasure,'  he  being  "  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  most  honourable  chamber  of  our  sovereign  lord  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,"  would  deserve  the  especial  favour  of  the  descendant  of  Robert 
Arden.  Subsequently  oame  the  English  '  Froissart '  of  Lord  Berners,  and  other 
great  books  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  But  if  these,  and  such  as  these,  were 
not  to  be  read  by  the  child  undisciplined  by  school,  there  were  pictures  in  some 
of  those  old  books  which  of  themselves  would  open  a  world  to  him.  That 
wondrous  book  of  '  Bartholomseus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum,'  describing,  and 
exhibiting  in  appropriate  wood-cuts,  ever)-  animate  and  inanimate  thing,  and 
even  the  most  complex  operations  of  social  life,  whether  of  cooking,  ablution, 
or  the  ancient  and  appropriate  use  of  the  comb  for  the  destruction  of  beasts  of 
prey — the  child  Shakspere  would  have  turned  over  its  leaves  with  delight. 
'The  Chronicle  of  England,  with  the  Fruit  of  Times,' — the  edition  of  1527, 
with  cuts  innumerable, — how  must  it  have  taken  that  boy  into  the  days  of 
"  fierce  wars,"  and  have  shown  him  the  mailed  knights,  the  archers,  and  the 
billmen  that  fought  at  Poitiers  for  a  vain  empery,  and  afterwards  turned  their 
swords  and  their  arrows  against  each  other  at  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury  ? — What 
dim  thoughts  of  earthly  mutations,  unknown  to  the  quiet  town  of  Stratford, 
must  the  young  Shakspere  have  received,  as  he  looked  upon  the  pictures  of 
"  the  boke  of  John  Bochas,  describing  the  fall  of  princes,  princesses,  and  other 
nobles,"  and  especially  as  he  beheld  the  portrait  of  John  Lydsate,  the  trans- 
lator, kneeling  in  a  long  black  cloak,  admiring  the  vicissitude  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  the  divinity  being  represented  by  a  male  figure,  in  a  robe,  with  ex- 
panded wings  !  Rude  and  incongruous  works  of  art,  ye  were  yet  an  intelligible 

*  Boke  of  Eneydos. 
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language  to  the  young  and  the  uninstructed  ;  and  the  things  ye  taught  through 
the  visual  sense  were  not  readily  to  be  forgotten  ! 

But  there  were  books  in  those  days,  simple  and  touching  in  their  diction, 
and  sounding  alike  the  depths  of  the  hearts  of  childhood  and  of  age,  which 
were  the  printed  embodiments  of  that  traditionary  lore  that  the  shepherd  re- 
peated in  his  loneliness  when  pasturing  his  flocks  in  the  uplands,  and  the 
maiden  recited  to  her  companions  at  the  wheel.  Were  there  not  in  every 
house  '  Christmas  Carols,' — perhaps  not  the  edition  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 
1521,  but  reprints  out  of  number?  Did  not  the  same  great  printer  scatter 
about  merry  England — and  especially  dear  were  such  legends  to  the  people  of 
the  midland  and  northern  counties — "A  lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode?"  Whose 
ear  amongst  the  yeomen  of  Warwickshire  did  not  listen  when  some  genial 
spirit  would  recite  out  that  of  "  lytell  Geste  ?" — 

"  Lythe  and  lysten,  gentyimen, 
That  be  of  fre  bore  blode, 
I  shall  you  tell  of  a  good  yeman, 
His  name  was  Robyn  Hode ; 
Robyn  was  a  proud  outlawe 
Whylea  he  walked  on  ground, 
So  curteyse  an  outlawe  as  he  was  one 
Was  never  none  y  founde." 

The  good  old  printer,  Wynkyn,  knew  that  there  were  real,  because  spiritual, 
truths  in  these  ancient  songs  and  gestes ;  and  his  press  poured  them  out  in 
company  with  many  "  A  full  devoute  and  gosteley  Treatise."  That  charming, 
and  yet  withal  irreverend,  "  mery  geste  of  the  frere  and  the  boy," — what  genial 
mirth  was  there  in  seeing  the  child,  ill-used  by  his  step-mother,  making  a 
whole  village  dance  to  his  magic  pipe,  even  to  the  reverendicity  of  the  frere 
leaping  in  profane  guise  as  the  little  boy  commanded,  so  that  when  he  ceased 
piping  he  could  make  the  frere  and  the  hard  step-mother  obedient  to  his  inno- 
cent will!  There  was  beautiful  wisdom  in  these  old  tales — something  that 
seemed  to  grow  instinctively  out  of  the  bosom  of  nature,  as  the  wild  blossoms 
and  the  fruit  of  a  rich  intellectual  soil,  uncultivated,  but  not  sterile.  Of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  might  be  read,  in  the  fair  types  of  Richard  Pynson,  '  Sir 
Bevis  of  Southampton ; '  and  in  those  of  Robert  Copland,  '  Arthur  of  lytett 
Brytayne  ; '  and  '  Sir  Degore,  a  Romance/  printed  by  William  Copland  ;  also 
'  Sir  Isenbrace,'  and  '  The  Knighte  of  the  Swanne,'  a  "  miraculous  history," 
from  the  same  press.  Nor  was  the  dramatic  form  of  poetry  altogether  wanting 
in  those  days  of  William  Shakspere's  childhood — verse,  not  essentially  dramatic 
in  the  choice  of  subject,  but  dialogue,  which  may  sometimes  pass  for  dramatic 
even  now.  There  was  '  A  new  Interlude  and  a  mery  of  the  nature  of  the  i  i  i  i 
elements  ; '  and  •  Magnyfycence  ;  a  goodly  interlude  and  mery  ; '  and  an  inter- 
lude "  wherein  is  shewd  and  described  as  well  the  bewte  of  good  propertes  of 
women  as  theyr  vyces  and  euyll  condicions ; "  and  '  An  interlude  entitled 
Jack  Juggeler  and  mistress  Boundgrace ;' and,  most  attractive  of  all,  '  A  newe 
playe  for  to  be  played  in  Maye  games,  very  plesaunte  and  full  of  pastyme/  on 
the  subject  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Friar.  The  merry  interludes  of  the  inde- 
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fatigable  John  Heywood  were  preserved  in  print,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  whilst  many  a  noble  play  that  was  produced  fifty  years  afterwards 
has  perished  with  its  actors.  To  repeat  passages  out  of  these  homely  dialogues, 
in  which,  however  homely  they  were,  much  solid  knowledge  was  in  some  sort 
conveyed,  would  be  a  sport  for  childhood.  Out  of  books,  too,  and  single  printed 
sheets,  might  the  songs  that  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  English  yeoman,  and 
solaced  the  drear)-  winter  hours  of  the  esquire  in  his  hall,  be  readily  learnt. 
What  countryman,  at.  fair,  or  market,  could  resist  the  attractive  titles  of  the 
"  balletts "  printed  by  the  good  widow  Toy,  of  London— a  munificent  widow, 
who  presented  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  1560,  with  a  new  table-cloth  and  a 
dozen  of  napkins— titles  that  have  melody  even  to  us  who  have  lost  the  pleasant 
words  they  ushered  in  ?  There  are, — 

"  Who  lyre  so  mery  and  make  suche  sporte 

As  they  that  be  of  the  poorer  sorte  ? '' 
and, 

"  God  send  me  a  wyfe  that  will  do  as  I  say ;"" 

and,  very  charming  in  the  rhythm  of  its  one  known  line, 

"  The  rose  is  from  my  garden  gone." 

Songs  of  sailors  were  there  also  in  those  days — England's  proper  songs — sach  as 
'  Hold  the  anchor  fast.'  There  were  collections  of  songs,  too,  as  those  of  "  Tho- 
mas Whithorne,  gentleman,  for  three,  four,  or  five  voices,"  which  found  their 
way  into  every  yeoman's  house  when  we  were  a  musical  people,  and  could  sing 
in  parts.  It  was  the  wise  policy  of  the  early  Reformers,  when  chantries  had 
for  the  most  part  been  suppressed,  to  direct  the  musical  taste  of  the  laity  to  the 
performance  of  the  church  service ;  *  and  many  were  the  books  adapted  to  this 
end,  such  as  '  Bassus,'  consisting  of  portions  ot  the  service  to  be  chanted,  and 
'  The  whole  Psalms,  in  four  parts,  which  may  be  sung  to  all  musical  instru- 
ments '  (1563).  The  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  by"  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins, first  printed  in  1562,  was  essentially  for  the  people;  and,  accustomed  as  we 
have  been  to  smile  at  the  occasional  want  of  refinement  in  this  translation,  its 
manly  vigour,  ay,  and  its  bold  harmony,  may  put  to  shame  many  of  the  feebler 
productions  oi'  later  times.  Sure  we  are  that  the  child  \Viliiain  bhakspere  had 
his  memory  stored  with  its  vigorous  and  idiomatic  English. 

But  there  was  one  book  which  it  was  the  especial  happiness  of  that  contem- 
plative boy  to  be  familiar  with.  When  in  the  year  1537  the  Bible  in  English 
was  first  printed  by  authority,  Richard  Grafton,  the  printer,  sent  six  copies  to 
Cranmer,  beseeching  the  archbishop  to  accept  them  as  his  simple  gift,  adding, 
"  For  your  lordship,  moving  our  most  gracious  prince  to  the  allowance  and 
licensing  of  such  a  work,  hath  wrought  such  an  act  worthy  of  praise  as  never 

*  One  of  the  pleasautest  characteristics  of  the  present  day  is  the  revival  of  a  love  for  and  a 
knowledge  of  music  amongst  the  people.  Twenty  years  ago  the  birthplace  of  Shakspere  presented 
a  worthy  example  to  England.  The  beautiful  church  in  which  our  great  poet  is  buried  had  been 
recently  repaired  and  newly  fitted  up  with  rare  propriety;  and,  most  appropriately  in  this  fine  old 
collegiate  church  and  chantry,  the  choir  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  voluntarily  formed  from 
amongst  the  respectable  inhabitants,  was  equal  to  the  performance  in  the  most  careful  style  of  the 
choral  parts  of  the  sen-ice,  and  of  those  anthems  whose  h'ghest  excellence  is  then-  solemn  harmony 
rather  than  the  display  of  individual  voices. 
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was  mentioned  in  any  chronicle  in  this  realm."  From  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  short  interval  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  presses  of  London 
were  for  the  most  part  employed  in  prjnting  Bibles.  That  book,  to  whose 
wonderful  heart-stirring  narratives  the  child  listens  with  awe  and  love,  was 
now  and  ever  after  to  be  the  solace  of  the  English  home.  With  "the  Great 
Bible "  open  before  her,  the  mother  would  read  aloud  to  her  little  ones  that 
beautiful  story  of  Joseph  sold  into  slavery,  and  then  advanced  to  honour — and 
how  his  brethren  knew  him  not  when,  suppressing  his  tears,  he  said,  "  Is  your 
father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  ?  " — or,  how,  when  the  child  Samuel 
was  laid  down  to  sleep,  the  Lord  called  to  him  three  times,  and  he  grew,  and 
God  was  with  him ; — or,  how  the  three  holy  men  who  would  not  worship  the 
golden  image  walked  about  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace  ; — or,  how 
the  prophet  that  was  unjustly  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  was  found  unhurt, 
because  the  true  God  had  sent  his  angels  and  shut  the  lions'  mouths.  These 
were  the  solemn  and  affecting  narratives,  wonderfully  preserved  for  our  in- 
struction from  a  long  antiquity,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
became  unclosed  to  the  people  of  England.  But  'more  especially  was  that  other 
Testament  opened  which  most  imported  them  to  know ;  and  thus,  when  the  child 
repeated  in  lisping  accents  the  Christian's  prayer  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  the 
mother  could  expound  to  him  that,  when  the  Divine  Author  of  that  prayer  first 
gave  it  to  us,  He  taught  us  that  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the 
pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers,  were  the  happy  and  the  beloved  of  God  ;  and 
laid  down  that  comprehensive  law  of  justice,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  We  believe  that  the  home 
education  of  William  Shakspere  was  grounded  upon  this  Book  ;  and  that,  if  this 
Book  had  been  sealed  to  his  childhood,  he  might  hav.e  been  the  poet  of  nature, 
of  passion, — his  humour  might  have  been  as  rich  as  we  find  it,  and  his  wit  as 
pointed, — but  that  he  would  not  have  been  the  poet  of  the  most  profound  as 
well  as  the  most  tolerant  philosophy  ;  his  insight  into  the  nature  of  man,  his 
meanness  and  his  grandeur,  his  weakness  and  his  strength,  would  not  have 
been  what  it  is. 

As  the  boy  advanced  towards  the  age  of  seven  a  little  preparation  for  the 
grammar-school  would  be  desirable.  There  would  be  choice  of  elementary 
books.  The  '  Alphabetum  Latino  Anglicum,'  issued  under  the  special  autho- 
rity of  Henry  VIII.,  might  attract  by  its  most  royal  and  considerate  assurance 
that  "  we  forget  not  the  tender  babes  and  the  youth  of  our  realm."  Learning, 
however,  was  not  slow  then  to  put  on  its  solemn  aspects  to  the  "  tender  babes  ;  " 
and  so  we  have  some  grammars  with  a  wooden  cut  of  an  awful  man  sitting  on  a 
high  chair,  pointing  to  a  book  with  his  right  hand,  but  with  a  mighty  rod  in  his 
left.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excellent  Grammar  of  William  Lilly  would  open  a 
pleasant  prospect  of  delight  and  recreation,  in  its  well-known  picture  of  a  huge 
fruit-bearing  tree,  with  little  boys  mounted  amongst  its  branches  and  gathering 
in  the  bounteous  crop — a  vision  not  however  to  be  interpreted  too  literally. 
Lilly's  Grammar,  we  are  assured  by  certain  grave  reasoners,  was  the  Grammar 

used  by  Shakspere,  because  he  quotes  a  line  from  that  Grammar  which  is  a  modi- 
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fication  of  a  line  in  Terence.  Be  it  so,  as  far  as  the  Grammar  goes.  The  memory 
of  his  school-lessons  might  have  been  stronger  than  that  of  his  later  acquire- 
ments.  He  might  have"  quoted  Lilly,  and  yet  have  read  Terence.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  place  for  the  opening  of  the  qu<£stio  vexata  of  Shakspere's  learn- 
in^.  To  the  grammar-school,  then,  with  some  preparation,  we  hold  that  \\  il- 
liani  Shakspere  goes,  in  the  year  1571.  His  father  is  at  this  time,  as  we 
have  said,  chief  alderman  of  his  town  ;  he  is  a  gentleman,  now,  of  repute  and 
authority  ;  he  is  Master  John  Shakspere ;  and  assuredly  the  worthy  curate  of 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Luddington,  Thomas  Hunt,  who  was  also  the  school- 
master, would  have  received  his  new  scholar  with  some  kindness.  As  his 
"  shining  morning  face  "  first  passed  out  of  the  main  street  into  that  old  court 
through  which  the  upper  room  of  learning  was  to  be  reached,  a  :-e.v  life  would 
be  opening  upon  him.  The  humble  minister  of  religion  \vho  was  his  first  in- 
structor has  left  no  memorials  of  his  talents  or  his  acquirements  ;  and  in  a  few 
years  another  master  Cdme  after  him,  Thomas  Jenkins,  also  unknown  to  fame. 
All  praise  and  honour  be  to  them ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
teachers  of  William  Shakspere  were  evil  instructors — giving  the  boy  husks  in- 
stead of  wholesome  aliment.  They  could  not  have  been  harsh  and  perverse  in- 
structors., for  such  spoil  the  gentlest  natures,  and  his  was  always  gentle  : — "  My 
gentle  Shakspere  "  is  he  called  by  a  rough  but  noble  spirit — one  in  whom  was 
all  honesty  and  genial  friendship  under  a  rude  exterior.  His  wondrous  abili- 
ties could  not  be  spoiled  even  by  ignorant  instructors. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  royal  charter  was  granted 
to  Stratford  for  the  incorporation  of  the  inhabitants.  That  charter  recites — 
"  That  the  borough  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  was  an  ancient  borough,  in  which  a 
certain  guild  was  theretofore  founded,  and  endowed  with  divers  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  possessions,  out  of  the  rents,  revenues,  and  profits  whereof  a  certain 
free  grammar-school  for  the  education  of  boys  there  was  made  and  supported."1* 
The  charter  further  recites  the  other  public  objects  to  which  the  property  of  the 
guild  had  been  applied ; — that  it  was  dissolved  ;  and  that  its  possessions  had 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  charter  of  incorporation  then  grants  to 
the  bailiff  and  burgesses  certain  properties  which  were  parcel  of  the  possessions 
of  the  guild,  for  the  general  charges  of  the  borough,  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
ancient  almshouse,  "  and  that  the  free  grammar-school  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  boys  and  youth  there  should  be  thereafter  kept  up  and  maintained 
as  theretofore  it  used  to  be."  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Stratford  was  bene- 
fited by  the  dissolution  of  its  guild.  \Ve  see  that  its  grammar-school  was  an 
ancient  establishment  :  it  was  not  a  creation  of  the  charter  of  Edward  VI., 
although  it  is  popularly  called  one  of  the  grammar-schools  of  that  king,  and  was 
the  last  school  established  by  him. f  The  people  of  Stratford  had  possessed  the 
advantage  of  a  school  for  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  is  the  distinct 
object  of  a  grammar-school,  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  when  Thomas  Jolyffe, 
in  1482,  "granted  to  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  concerning  Charities.     •(•  See  Strype's  '  Memo  iala.' 
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all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  Stratford  and  Dodwell,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, upon  condition  that  the  master,  aldermen,  and  proctors  of  the  said  guild 
should  tind  a  priest,  fit  and  able  in  knowledge,  to  teach  grammar  freely  to  all 
scholars  coming  to  the  school  in  the  said  town  to  him,  taking  nothing  of  the 
scholars  for  their  teaching."*  Dugdale  describes  the  origin  of  guilds,  speaking  of 
this  of  Stratford  : — "  Such  meetings  were  at  first  used  by  a  mutual  agreement 
of  friends  and  neighbours,  and  particular  licenses  granted  to  them  for  conferring 
lands  or  rents  to  defray  their  public  charges  in  respect  that,  by  the  statute  of 
mortmain,  such  gifts  would  otherwise  have  been  forfeited." 

In  the  surveys  of  Henry  VIII.,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses, 
there  were  four  salaried  priests  belonging  to  the  guild  of  Stratford,  with  a  clerk, 
who  was  also  schoolmaster,  at  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  per  annum. f  They  were 
a  hospitable  body  Bhese  guild -folk,  for  there  was  an  annual  feast,  to  which  all 
the  fraternity  resorted,  with  their  tenants  and  farmers ;  and  an  inventory  of 
their  goods  in  the  15th  of  Edward  IV.  shows  that  they  were  rich  in  plate  for 
the  service  of  the  table,  as  well  as  of  the  chapel.  That  chapel  was  partly  rebuilt 
by  the  great  benefactor  of  Stratford,  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  ;  and  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  guild,  and  the  establishment  of  the  grammar-school  by  the  charter 
of  Edward  VI.,  the  school  was  in  all  probability  kept  within  it.  There  is  an 
entry  in  the  Corporation  books,  of  February  18,  1594-5 — "At  this  hall  it  was 
agreed  by  the  bailiff  and  the  greater  number  of  the  company  now  present  that 
there,  shall  be  no  school  kept  in  the  chapel  front  this  time  following."  In 
associating,  therefore,  the  schoolboy  days  of  William  Shakspere  with  the  Free 
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Grammar- School  of  Stratford,  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  imagine  him  en- 
gaged in  his  daily  tasks  in  the  ancient  room  which  is  now  the  school-room. 
And  yet  the  use  of  the  chanel  as  a  school,  discontinued  in  1595,  might  only  have 
been  a  temporary  use.  A  little  space  may  be  occupied  in  a  notice  of  each 
building. 

The  grammar-school  is  now  an  ancient  room  over  the  old  town-hall  of  Strat- 
ford ; — both,  no  doubt,  offices  of  the  ancient  guild.  We  enter  from  the  street 
into  a  court,  of  which  one  side  is  formed  by  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Opposite  the  chapel  is  a  staircase,  ascending  which  we  are  in  a  plain  room,  with 
a  ceiling.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  work  of  plaster  is  modern,  and  that  above 
it  we  have  the  oak  roof  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  room  are  a  few  forms 
and  a  rude  antique  desk. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Guild  is  in  groat  part  a  very  perfect*  specimen  of  the  plainer 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  : — a  building  of  just  pro- 
portions and  some  ornament  but  not  rur.ning  into  elaborate  decoration.  The 
engraving  below  exhibi'.s  its  street-front,  showing  the  grammar  school  beyond. 


Cl'apel  of  the  GuiKl.  and  Grammar  School ;  Street  Front. 


The  interior  now  presents  nothing  very  remarkable.  But  upon  a  general  repair 
of  the  Chapel  in  1804,  beneath  the  whitewash  of  successive  generations  wa.s 
discovered  a  series  of  most  remarkable  paintings,  some  in  that  portion  of  the 
building  erected  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  and  others  in  the  far  more  ancient 
Chancel.  A  very  elaborate  series  of  coloured  engravings  has  been  published 
from  these  paintings,  from  drawings  made  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  by 
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Mr.  Thomas  Fisher.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  defacement  of  some  of 
the  paintings,  that  they  were  partially  destroyed  by  violence,  and  all  attempted 
to  be  obliterated  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  But  that  outbreak  of  zeal 
did  not  belong  to  the  first  periods  of  religious  change ;  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  these  paintings  were  existing  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  When 
the  five  priest^  of  the  guild  were  driven  from  their  home  and  their  means  of 
maintenance,  the  chapel  no  doubt  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  worship ;  and  it  pro- 
bably became  the  school-room,  after  the  foundation  of  the  grammar-school,  dis- 
tinct from  the  guild,  under  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.  If  it  was  the  school- 
room of  William  Shakspere,  those  rude  paintings  must  have  produced  a  powerful 
effect  upon  his  imagination.  Many  of  them  in  the  ancient  Chancel  constituted  a 
pictorial  romance — the  history  of  the  Holy  Cross,  from  its  origin  as  a  tree  at 
the  Creation  of  the  EWorld  to  its  rescue  from  the  Pagan  Cosdroy,  King  of  Persia, 
by  the  Christian  King,  Heraclius ; — and  its  final  Exaltation  at  Jerusalem, — the 
anniversary  of  which  event  was  celebrated  at  Stratford  at  its  annual  fair,  held  on 
the  14th  of  September.  There  were  other  pictures  of  Saints,  and  Martyrdoms, 
and  one,  especially,  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  which  exhibits  great 
force,  without  that  grotesqueness  which  generally  belongs  to  our  early  paintings. 
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There  were  fearful  pictures,  too,  of  the  last  Judgment ;  with  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  visibly  portrayed, — the  punishments  &f  the  evil,  the  rewards  of  the  just. 
Surrounded  as  he  was  with  the  memorials  of  the  old  religion — with  great 
changes  on  every  side,  but  still  very  recent  changes — how  impossible  was  it  that 
Shakepere  should  not  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  all  that 
pertained  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  !  One  of  the  most  philosophical  writers 
of  our  day  has  said  that  Catholicism  gave  us  Shakspere.*  Not  so,  entirely. 
Shakspere  belonged  to  the  transition  period,  or  he  could  not  have  been  quite 
what  he  was.  His  intellect  was  not  the  dwartish  and  precocious  growth  of  the 
hot-bed  of  change,  and  still  less  of  convulsion.  His  whole  soul  was  permeated 
with  the  ancient  vitalities — the  things  which  the  changes  of  institutions  could 
not  touch  ;  but  it  could  bourgeon  under  the  new  influences,  and  blend  the  past 
and  the  present,  as  the  "  giant  oak  "  of  five  hundred  winters  is  covered  with 
the  foliage  of  one  spring,  t 

•  Carlyle — '  French  Revolution.' 

t  The  foundation  scholars  of  this  gram  mar-school  at  present  receive  a  complete  classical  odu- 
so  aa  to  fit  them  for  the  university. — (Report  of  Co 
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NOTE  ON  JOHN  SHAKSPERE'S  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 


THE  thirteenth  item  of  this  strange  production  appears  to  us,  in  common  with  many  other  pas- 
sages, to  be  conceived  in  that  spirit  of  exaggeration  which  would  mark  the  work  of  an  imitator 
of  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  century,  rather  than  the  production  of  one  habitually  employing 
it : — "  Item,  I,  John  Shakspear,  do  by  this  my  last  will .  and  testament  bequeath  my  soul,  as  soon 
as  it  shall  be  delivered  and  loosened  from  thf  prison  of  this  my  body,  to  bt  entombed  in  the  sweet 
and  amorous  coffin  of  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  in  this  life-giving  sepulchre  it  may 
rest  and  live,  perpetually  enclosed  in  that  eternal  habitation  of  repose,  there  to  bless  for  ever  and 
ever  that  direful  iron  of  the  lance,  which,  like  a  charge  in  a  censer,  forms  so  sweet  ancl  pleasant  a 
monument  within  the  sacred  breast  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour."  Surely  this  is  not  the  language 
of  a  plain  man  in  earnest.  Who  then,  can  it  be  imagined,  would  fabricate  this  production  in 
1770?  Mosely  the  bricklayer  finds  it  in  the  roof  ot  the  house  in  which  Shakspere  was  held  to 
be  born ;  and  to  whom,  according  to  the  story,  does  he  give  it  ?  Not  to  the  descendant  of 
John  Shakspere,  the  then  owner  of  the  house,  but  to  Alderman  Peyton,  who  transmits  it  to 
Malone  through  the  Vicar  of  Stratford.  Garrick's  Jubilee  took  place  in  1769 ;  but  the  farces 
enacted  on  that  occasion  were  not  likely  to  set  people  searching  after  antiquities  or  fabricating 
them.  But  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  edition  of  Shakspere,  in.  1790,  Malone  visited 
Stratford  to  examine  the  Registers  and  other  documents.  He  appears  to  have  done  exactly 
what  he  pleased  on  this  occasion.  He  carried  off  the  Registers  and  the  Corporation  Records  with 
torn  to  London ;  and  he  whitewashed  the  bust  of  Shakspere,  so  as  utterly  to  destroy  its  value 
as  a  memorial  of  costume.  There  was  then  a  cunning  fellow  in  the  town  by  name  Jordan, 
who  thought  the  commentator  a  fair  mark  for  his  ingenuity.  He  produced  to  him  a  drawing 
of  Shakspere's  house,  New  Place,  copied,  as  he  said,  from  an  ancient  document,  which  Malone 
engraved  as  "  From  a  Drawing  in  the  Margin  of  an  Ancient  Survey,  made  by  order  of  Sir  George 
Carew,  and  found  at  Clopton,  near  Stratford-upou-Avon,  in  1786."  When  the  elder  Ireland 
visited  Stratford  in  1795  the  original  drawing  was ''lost  or  destroyed."  The  same  edition  of 
Shakspere  in  which  this  drawing  "  found  at  Clopton  "  is  first  presented  to  the  world  also  first 
gives  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  John  Shakspere,  found  in  the  roof  of  his  house  in  Henley 
Street.  We  doubt  exceedingly  whether  Jordan  fabricated  the  one  or  the  other  :  but  there  was 
&  man  who  was  quite  capable  of  prompting  both  impositions,  and  of  carrying  them  through ; 
one  upon  whom  the  suspicion  of  fabricating  Shak.sperian  documents  strongly  rested  in  his  life- 
time ;  one  who  wxmld  have  rejoiced  with  the  most  malignant  satisfaction  in  hoaxing  a  rival 
editor.  We  need  not  n^rne  him.  It  is  evident  to  us  that  Malone  subsequently  discovered  that 
he  had  been  imposed  upon:  for  in  his  posthumous  '  Life  of  Shakspeare'  he  has  not  one  word  of 
allusion  to  this  Confession  of  Faith ;  he  not  only  omits  to  print  it,  but  he  suppresses  all  notice 
of  it.  He  would  sink  it  for  ever  in  the  sea  of  oblivion.  In  1790  he  produced  it  triumphantly 
with  the  conviction  that  it  was  genuine;  in  1796  he  had  obtained  documents  to  prove  it  could 
not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  one  of  the  poet's  family ;  but  in  the  posthumous  edition 
of  1821  the  documents  of  explanation,  as  well  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  itself  are  trer.ted  ae  it 
they  never  had  been. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE  SCHOOLBOY'S  WOBLD. 


LET  us  pass  over  for  a  time  the  young  Shakspere  at  his  school -desk,  inquiring 
not  when  he  went  from  '  The  Short  Dictionary  '  forward  to  the  use  of  '  Cooper's 
Lexicon,'  or  whether  he  was  most  drilled  in  the  '  Eclogues'  of  Virgil,  or  those  of 
the  "  good  old  Mantuan."  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  well  assured, — that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  grammar-school  was  the  right  instruction  for  th.e  most  vivacious  mind, 
as  for  him  of  slower  capacity.  To  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  the  years  of 
boyhood  in  the  acquirement  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  not  to  waste  them,  as 
modern  illumination  would  instruct  us.  Sojnething  was  to  be  acquired,  accu- 
rately and  completely,  that  was  of  universal  application,  and  within  the  boy's 
power  of  acquirement.  The  particular  knowledge  that  would  fit  him  for  a 
ci  osen  course  of  life  would  be  an  after  acquirement ;  and,  having  attained  the 
habit  of  patient  study,  and  established  in  his  own  mind  a  standard  to  apply  to 
all  branches  of  knowledge  by  knowing  one  branch  well,  he  would  enter  upon 
the  race  of  life  without  being  over-weighted  with  the  elements  of  many  arts  and 
sciences,  which  it  belongs  only  to  the  mature  intellect  to  bear  easily  and  grace- 
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fully,  and  to  employ  to  lasting  profit.  Our  grammar-schools  were  wise  institu- 
tions. They  opened  the  road  to  usefulness  and  honour  to  the  humblest  in  the 
land  ;  they  bestowed  upon  the  son  of  the  peasant  the  same  advantages  of  educa- 
tion as  the  son  of  the  noble  could  receive  from  the  most  accomplished  teacher  in 
his  father's  halls.  Long  may  they  be  preserved  amongst  us  in  their  integrity  ; 
not  converted  by  the  meddlings  of  innovation  into  lecture-rooms  for  cramming 
children  with  the  nomenclature  of  every  science  ;  presenting  little  idea  even 
of  the  physical  world  beyond  that  of  its  being  a  vast  aggregation  of  objects  that 
may  be  classified  and  catalogued  ;  and  leaving  the  spiritual  world  utterly  un- 
cared  for,  as  a  region  whose  products  cannot  be  readily  estimated  by  a  money 
value  ! 

Every  schoolboy's  dwelling-place  is  a  microcosm ;  but  the  little  world  lying 
around  William  Shakspere  was  something  larger  than  that  in  which  boys  of  our 
own  time  for  the  most  part  live.  The  division  of  employments  had  not  so  com- 
pletely separated  a  town  life  from  a  country  life  as  with  us  ;  and  even  the  town 
occupations,  the  town  amusements,  and  the  town  wonders,  had  more  variety  in 
them  than  our  own  days  of  systematic  arrangement  can  present.  Much  of  the 
education  of  William  Shakspere  was  unquestionably  in  the  fields.  A  thousand 
incidental  allusions  manifest  his  familiarity  with  all  the  external  aspects  of 
nature.  He  is  very  rarely  a  descriptive  poet,  distinctively  so  called  ;  but  images 
of  mead  and  grove,  of  dale  and  upland,  of  forest  depths,  of  quiet  walks  by  gentle 
rivers, — reflections  of  his  own  native  scenery, — spread  themselves  without  an 
effort  over  all  his  writings.  All  the  occupations  of  a  rural  life  are  glanced  at 
or  embodied  in  his  characters.  The  sports,  the  festivals,  of  the  lone  farm  or  the 
secluded  hamlet  are  presented  by  him  with  all  the  charms  of  an  Arcadian  age, 
but  with  a  truthfulness  that  is  not  found  in  Arcadia.  The  nicest  peculiarities 
in  the  habits  of  the  lower  creation  are  given  at  a  touch  ;  we  see  the  rook  wing 
his  evening  flight  to  the  wood  ;  we  hear  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  sharded  beetle. 
He  wreathes  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  in  his  delicate  chaplets  ;  and  even  the 
nicest  mysteries  of  the  gardener's  art  can  be  expounded  by  him.  All  this  he 
appears  to  do  as  if  from  an  instinctive  power.  His  poetry  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
great  essentials,  is  like  the  operations  of  nature  itself;  we  see  not  its  workings. 
But  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  appearing  so  acci- 
dental, so  spontaneous  in  its  relations  to  all  external  nature  and  to  the  country 
life,  that  it  had  its  foundation  in  very  early  and  very  accurate  observation. 
Stratford  was  especially  fitted  to  have  been  the  "  green  lap  "  in  which  the  boy- 
poet  was  "  laid."  The  whole  face  of  creation  here  wore  an  aspect  of  quiet  love- 
liness. Looking  on  its  placid  stream,  its  gently  swelling  hills,  its  rich  pastures, 
its  sleeping  woodlands,  the  external  world  would  to  him  be  full  of  images  of 
repose  :  it  was  in  the  heart  of  man  that  he  was  to  seek  for  the  sublime.  Nature 
has  thus  ever  with  him  something  genial  and  exhilarating.  There  are  storms 
in  his  great  dramas,  but  they  are  the  accompaniments  of  the  more  terrible  storms 
of  human  passions  :  they  are  raised  by  the  poet's  art  to  make  the  agony  of  Lear 
more  intense,  and  the  murder  of  Duncan  more  awful.  But  his  love  of  a  smiling 
creation  seems  ever  present.  We  must  image  Stratford  as  it  was,  to  see  how  the 
young  ShrJcspere  walked  "  in  glory  and  in  joy  "  amongst  his  native  fields.  Upon 
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the  bank  of  the  Avon,  having  a  very  slight  rise,  is  placed  a  scattered  town  ;'  a  town 
whose  dwellings  have  orchards  and  gardens,  with  lofty  trees  growing  in  its 
pathways.  Its  splendid  collegiate  church,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  de- 
scribed to  lie  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  Its  eastern  window  is  reflected  in  the 
river  which  flows  beneath  ;  its  grey  tower  is  embowered  amidst  lofty  elm-rows 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  iS  a.  fine  old  bridge,  with  a  causeway  whose 
"  wearisome  but  needful  length  "  tells  of  inundations  in  the  low  pastures  that 
lie  all  around  it.  We  look  upon  Dugdale's  Map  of  Barichway  Hundred,  in 
which  Stratford  is  situated,  published  in  1656,  and  we  see  four  roads  issuing 
from  the  town.  The  one  to  Henley  in  Arden,  which  lies  through  the  street  in 
which  Shakspere  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  his  boyhood,  continues  over  a 
valley  of  some  breadth  and  extent,  unenclosed  fields  undoubtedly  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  the  hamlets  of  Shottery  and  Bishopton  amidst  them.  The  road 
leads  into  the  then  woody  district  of  Arden.  At  a  short  distance  from  it  is  the 
hamlet  of  Wilmecotfe,  where  Mar)'  Arden  dwelt ;  and  some  two  miles  aside,  more 
in  the  heart  of  the  woodland  district,  and  hard  by  the  river  Alne,  is  the  village 
of  Aston  Cantlow.  Another  road  indicated  on  this  old  map  is  that  to  War- 
wick. The  wooded  hills  of  Welcombe  overhang  it,  and  a  little  aside,  some  mile 
and  a  half  from  Stratford,  is  the  meadow  of  Ingon  which  John  Shakspere 
rented  in  1570.  Very  beautiful,  even  now,  is  this  part  of  the  neighbourhood, 
with  its  rapid  undulations,  little  dells  which  shut  in  the  scattered  sheep,  and 
sudden  hills  opening  upon  a  wide  landscape.  Ancient  crab-trees  and  hawthorns 
tell  of  uncultivated  downs  which  have  runs;  to  the  call  of  the  falconer  or  the 
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horn  of  the  huntsman ;  and  then,  having  crossed  the  ridge,  we  are  amongst  rich 
corn-lands,  with  farm-houses  of  no  modern  date  scattered  about ;  and  deep  in 
the  hollow,  so  as  to  be  hidden  till  we  are  upon  it,  the  old  village  of  Snitterfield, 
with  its  ancient  church  and  its  yew-tree  as  ancient.  Here  the  poet's  maternal 
grandmother  had  her  jointure  ;  and  here  it  has  been  conjectured  his  father  also 
had  possessions.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Stiatford  the  third  road  runs  in  the 
direction  of  the  Avon  to  the  village  of  Bidford,  with  a  nearer  pathway  along 
the  river-bank.  We  cross  the  ancient  bridge  by  the  fourth  road  (which  also 
diverges  to  Shipston),  and  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  celebrated  house  and  estate 
of  Charlcote,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lucys,  the  Shaksperian  locality  with  which 
most  persons  are  familiar  through  traditions  of  deer-stealing,  of  which  we  have 
not  yet  to  speak.  A  pleasant  ramble  indeed  is  this  to  Charlcote  and  Hamp- 
ton Lucy,  even  with  glimpses  of  the  Avon  from  a  turnpike-road.  But  let  the 
road  run  through  meadows  without  hedgerows,  with  pathways  following  the 
river's  bank,  now  diverging  when  the  mill  is  close  upon  the  stream,  now  cross- 
ing a  leafy  elevation,  and  then  suddenly  dropping  under  a  precipitous  wooded 
rock,  and  we  have  a  walk  such  as  poet  might-  covet,  and  such  as  Shakspere  did 
enjoy  in  his  boy  rambles. 

Through  these  pleasant  places  would  the  boy  William  Shakspere  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  his  father,  or  wander  at  his  own  free  will  with  his  school  companions. 
All  the  simple  processes  of  farming  life  would  be  familiar  to  him.  The  pro- 
fitable mysteries  of  modern  agriculture  would  not  embarrass  his  youthful  expe- 
rience. He  would  witness  none  of  that  anxious  diligence  which  compels  the 
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earth  to  yield  double  crops,  and  places  little  reliance  upon  the  unassisted  opera- 
tions  of  nature.  The  seed-time  and  the  harvest  in  the  corn-fields,  the  gather- 
ing-in  of  the  thin  grass  on  the  uplands,  and  of  the  ranker  produce  of  the  flooded 
meadows,  the  folding  of  the  flocks  on  the  hills,  the  sheep-shearing,  would  seem 
to  him  like  the  humble  and  patient  waiting  of  man  upon  a  bounteous  Provi- 
dence. There  would  be  no  systematic  rotafion  of  crops  to  make  him  marvel  at 
the  skill  of  the  cultivator.  Implements  most  skilfully  adapted  for  the  saving 
of  animal  labour  would  be  unknown  to  him.  The  rude  plough  of  his  Saxon 
ancestors  would  be  dragged  along  by  a  powerful  team  of  sturdy  oxen  ;  the 
sound  of  the  flail  alone  would  be  heard  in  the  barn.  Around  him  would,  how- 
ever, be  the  glad  indications  of  plenty.  The  farmer  would  have  abundant  stacks, 
and  beeves,  and  kine,  though  the  supply  would  fail  in  precarious  seasons,  when 
price  did  not  regulate  consumption  ;  he  would  brew  his  beer  and  bake  his  rye- 
bread  ;  his  swine  would  be  fattening  on  the  beech-mast  and  the  acorns  of  the 
free  wood  :  his  skeps  of  bees  would  be  numerous  in  his  ga'rden  ;  the  colewort 
would  sprout  from  spring  to  winter  for  his  homely  meal,  and  in  the  fruitful 
season  the  strawberry  wouM  present  its  much  coveted  luxury.  The  old  orchard 
would  be  rich  with  the  choicest  apples,  grafts  from  the  curious  monastic  varie- 
ties ;  the  rarer  fruits  from  southern  climates  would  be  almost  wholly  unknown. 
There  would  be  no  niggard  economy  defeating  itself ;  the  stock,  such  as  it  was, 
would  be  of  the  best,  although  no  Bakewell  had  arisen  to  preside  over  its  im- 
provement : — 

"  Let  carren  and  barren  be  shifted  away, 
For  best  ia  the  best,  whatsoever  ye  pay."  • 

William  Shakspere  would  go  out  with  his  father  on  a  Michaelmas  morning, 
and  the  fields  would  be  busy  with  the  sowing  of  rye  and  white  wheat  and 
barley.  The  apples  and  the  walnuts  would  be  then  gathered  ;  honey  and 
wax  idken  from  the  hives ;  timber  would  be  felled,  sawn,  and  stacked  for  sea- 
soning. In  the  solitary  fields,  then,  would  stand  the  birdkeeper  with  his 
bow.  As  winter  approached  would  come  what  Tusser  calls  "  the  slaughter- 
time,"  the  killing  of  sheep  and  bullocks  for  home  consumption  ;  the  thresher 
would  be  busy  now  and  then  for  the  farmer's  family,  but  the  wheat  for  the  baker 
would  lie  in  sheaf.  No  hurrying  then  to  market  for  fear  of  a  fall  in  price  ; 
there  is  abundance  around,  and  the  time  of  stint  is  far  off.  The  simple  routine 
was  this : — 

"  In  bpring-time  we  rear,  we  do  sow,  and  we  plant ; 
In  summer  get  victuals,  lest  after  we  want, 
In  harvest  we  carry  in  corn,  ind  the  fruit, 
In  winter  to  spend,  as  we  need,  of  each  suit."+ 

The  joyous  hospitality  of  Christmas  had  little  fears  that  the  stock  would  be  pre- 
maturely spent ;  and  whilst  the  mighty  wood-fire  blazed  in  the  hall  to  the  mirth 
of  song  and  carol,  neighbours  went  from  house  to  house  to  partake  of  the  abund- 
ance, and  the  poor  were  fed  at  the  same  board  with  the  opulent.  As  the  frost 

•  Tuaser,  chapter  xvi.  t  Ibid.,  chapter  xxiv. 
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b-eaks,  the  labourer  is  again  in  the  fields  ;  hedging  and  ditching  are  somewhat 
understood,  but  the  whole  system  of  drainage  is  very  rude.  \Vth  such  agricul 
ture  man  seems  to  have  his  winter  sleep  as  well  as  the  earth.  But  nature  is 
again  alive  ;  spring  corn  is  to  be  sown  ;  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  to  be  carefully 
t  nded  ;  the  sheep,  now  again  in  the  fields,  are  to  be  watched,  for  there 
are  hungry  "  mastiffs  and  mongrels  "  about ;  the  crow  and  pie  are  to  be  destroyed 
in  their  nests  ere  they  are  yet  feathered  ;  trees  are  to  be  barked  before  timber  is 
fallen.  Then  comes  the  active  business  of  the  dairy,  and,  what  to  us  would  be 
a  strange  sight,  the  lambs  have  been  taken  from  their  mothe'rs,  and  the  ewes  are 
milked  in  the  folds.  May  demands  the  labour  of  the  weed-hook  ;  no  horse- 
hoeing  in  those  simple  days.  There  are  the  flax  and  hemp  too  to  be  sown  to  sup- 
ply the  ceaseless  labour  of  the  spinner's  wheel ;  bees  are  to  be  swarmed  ;  and 
herbs  are  to  be  stored  for  the  housewife's  still.  June  brings  its  sheep-washing 
and  shearing ;  with  its  haymaking,  where  the  farmer  is  captain  in  the  field,  pre- 
siding over  the  bottles  and  the  wallets  from  the  hour  when  the  dew  is  dry  to  set 
of  sun.  Bustle  is  there  now  to  get  "  grist  to  the  mill,"  for  the  streams  are  dry- 
ing, and  if  the  meal  be  wanting  how  shall  the  household  be  fed  ?  The  harvest- 
time  comes;  the  reapers  cry  "largess"  for  their  gloves  ;  the  tithe  is  set  out  for 
"  Sir  Parson  ;  "  and  then,  after  the  poor  have  gleaned,  and  the  cattle  have  been 
turned  in  "to  mouth  up  "  what  is  left, 

"  In  harvest-1  ime,  harvest-folk,  servants  and  all, 
Should  make,  all  together,  good  cheer  in  the  hall ; 
And  fill  out  the  black  bowl  of  blythe  to  their  song, 
And  let  them  be  merry  all  harvest-time  long.'"  « 

Such  was  the  ancient  farmer's  year,  which  Tusser  has  described  with  wonder- 
ful spirit  even  to  the  minutest  detail ;  and  such  were  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry that  the  boy  Shakspere  would  have  beheld  with  interest  amidst  his 
native  corn-fields  and  pastures.  When  the  boy  became  deep-thoughted  he 
would  perceive  that  many  things  were  ill  understood,  and  most  operations  in- 
differently carried  through.  He  would  hear  of  dearth  and  sickness,  and  he 
would  seek  to  know  the  causes.  But  that  time  was  not  as  yet. 

The  poet  who  has  delineated  human  life  and  character  under  every  variety  of 
passion  and  humour  must  have  had  some  early  experience  of  mankind.  The 
loftiest  imagination  must  work  upon  the  humblest  materials.  In  his  father's 
home,  amongst  his  father's  neighbours,  he  would  observe  those  striking  differ- 
ences in  the  tempers  and  habits  of  mankind  which  are  obvious  even  to  a  child. 
Cupidity  would  be  contrasted  with  generosity,  parsimony  with  extravagance. 
He  would  hear  of  injustice  and  of  ingratitude,  of  uprightness  and  of  fidelity. 
Curiosity  would  lead  him  to  the  bailiff's  court ;  and  there  he  would  learn  of 
bitter  quarrels  and  obstinate  enmities,  of  friends  parted  "  on  a  dissension  of  a 
doit,"  of  foes  who  "  interjoin  their  issues "  to  worry  some  wretched  offender. 
Small  ambition  and  empty  pride  would  grow  bloated  upon  the  pettiest  distinc- 
tions ;  and  "  the  insolence  of  office  "  would  thrust  humility  off  the  causeway. 

*  Tusser,  chapter  xlvii. 
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There  would  be  loud  talk  of  loyalty  and  religion,  while  the  peaceful  and  the 
pious  would  be  suspected ;  and  the  sycophant  who  wore  the  great  man's  livery 
would  strive  to  crush  the  independent  in  spirit.  Much  of  this  the  observing 
boy  would  see,  but  much  also  would  be  concealed  in  the  general  hollowness  that 
belongs  to  a  period  of  inquietude  and  change.  The  time  would  come  when  he 
would  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  these  things ;  but  meanwhile  what  was  upon 
the  surface  would  be  food  for  thought.  At  the  weekly  Market  there  would  be 
the  familiar  congregation  of  buyers  and  sellers.  The  housewife  from  her  little 
farm  would  ride  in  gallantly  between  her  panniers  laden  .with  butter,  eggs, 
chickens,  and  capons.  The  farmer  would  stand  by  his  pitched  corn,  and,  as 
Harrison  complains,  if  the  poor  man  handled  the  sample  with  the  intent  to  pur- 
chase his  humble  bushel,  the  man  of  many  sacks  would  declare  that  it  was  sold. 
The  engrosser,  according  to  the  same  authority,  would  be  there  with  his  under- 
standing nod,  successfully  evading  every  statute  that  could  be  made  against 
forestalling,  because  no  statutes  could  prevail  against  the  power  of  the  best  price. 
There,  before  shops  were  many  and  their  stocks  extensive,  would  come  the 
dealers  from  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  with  wares  for  use  and  wares  for 
show, — horse-gear  and  women-gear,  Sheffield  whittles,  and  rings  with  posies. 
At  the  joyous  Fair-season  it  would  seem  that  the  wealth  of  a  world  was 
emptied  into  Stratford  ; ,  not  only  the  substantial  things,  the  wine,  the  wax,  the 
wheat,  the  wool,  the  malt,  the  cheese,  the  clothes,  the  napery,  such  as  even  great 
lords  sent  their  stewards  to  the  Fairs  to  buy,*  but  every  possible  variety  of 
Ruch  trumpery  as  fill  the  pedfer's  pack, — ribbons,  inkles,  caddises,  coifs, 
stomachers,  pomanders,  brooches,  tapes,  shoe-ties.  Great  dealings  were  there 
on  these  occasions  in  beeves  and  horses,  tedious  chafferings,  stout  affirmations, 
saints  profanely  invoked  to  ratify  a  bargain.  A  mighty  man  rides  into  the  Fair 
who  scatters  consternation  around.  It  is  the  Queen's  Purveyor.  The  best  horses 
are  taken  up  for  her  Majesty's  use,  at  her  Majesty's  price ;  and  they  probably 
find  their  way  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  or  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  stables  at  a 
considerable  profit  to  Master  Purveyor.  The  country  buyers  and  sellers  look 
blank  ;  but  there  is  no  remedy.  There  is  solace,  however,  if  there  is  not  redress. 
The  ivy-bush  is  at  many  a  door,  and  the  sounds  of  merriment  are  within,  as  the 
ale  and  the  sack  are  quaffed  to  friendly  greetings.  In  the  streets  there  are 
morris-dancers,  the  juggler  with  his  ape,  and  the  minstrel  with  his  ballads.  We 
can  imagine  the  foremost  in  a  group  of  boys  listening  to  the  "  small  popular 
musics  sung  by  these  cantabanqui  upon  benches  and  barrels'  heads,"  or  more 
earnestly  to  some  one  of  the  "blind  harpers,  or  such-like  tavern  minstrels,  that 
give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat ;  their  matters  being  for  the  most  part  stories 
of  old  time,  as  '  The  Tale  of  Sir  Topas/  '  Bevis  of  Southampton,'  '  Guy  of  War- 
wick,' '  Adam  Bell  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,'  and  such  other  old  romances  or 
historical  rhymes,  made  purposely  for  the  recreation  of  the  common  people.'! 
A  bold  fellow,  who  is  full  of  queer  stories  and  cant  phrases,  strikes  a  few  notes 
upon  his  gittern,  and  the  lads  and  lasses  are  around  him  ready  to  dance  their 

•  See  the  Northumberland  Household  Book 
f  Puttenham'a  '  Art  of  Poetry,'  1589. 
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country  measures.  He  is  thus  described  in  the  year  1 564,  in  a  tract  by  TVilliara 
Bulleyn  :  "  Sir,  there  is  one  lately  come  into  this  hall,  in  a  green  Kendal  coat, 
with  yellow  hose,  a  beard  of  the  same  colour,  only  upon  the  upper  lip  ;  a  russet 
hat,  with  a  great  plume  of  strange  feathers,  and  a  brave  scarf  about  his  neck, 
in  cut  buskins.  He  is  playing  at  the  trey-trip  with  our  host's  son  :  he  playeth 
trick  upon  the  gittern,  and  dances  '  Trenchmore'  and  '  Heie  de  Gie/  and  telleth 
news  from  Terra  Florida."  Upon  this  strange  sort  of  indigenous  troubadour 
did  the  schoolboy  gaze,  for  he  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  more  knowing  race 
than  dwelt  on  Avon's  side.  His  "  news  from  Terra  Florida"  tells  us  of  an  age 
of  newstongues,  before  newspapers  were.  Doubtless  such  as  he  had  many  a 
story  of  home  wonders  ;  he  had  seen  London  perhaps  ;  he  could  tell  of  Queens 
and  Parliaments ;  might  have  beheld  a  noble  beheaded,  or  a  heretic  burnt ;  he 
could  speak,  we  may  fancy,  of  the  wonders  of  the  sea ;  of  ships  laden  with  rich 
merchandize,  unloading  in  havens  far  from  this  inland  region  ;  of  other  ships 
wrecked  on  inhospitable  coasts,  and  poor  men  made  rich  by  the  ocean's  spoils. 
Food  for  thought  was  there  in  all  these  things,  seeds  of  poetry  scattered  care- 
lessly, but  not  wastefully,  in  the  rich  imaginative  sou. 


[TBe  Fair.] 


The  Fair  is  over ;  the  booths  are  taken  down ;  the  woollen  statute-caps,  which, 
t'.e  commonest  people  refuse  to  wear  because  there  is  a  penalty  for  not  wearing 
them,  are  packed  up  again ;  the  prohibited  felt  hats  are  all  sold ;  the  millinery 
has  found  a  ready  market  amongst  the  sturdy  yeomen,  who  are  careful  to 
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propitiate  their  home-staying  wives  after  the  fashion  of  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
husbands : — 

"  I  governed  hem  so  well  after  my  lawe, 
That  eche  of  hem  full  blissful  was,  and  fawe 
To  bringen  me  gay  thinges  fro  the  feyre; 
They  were  full  glade,"  &c. 

The  juggler  has  packed  up  his  cup  and  balls ;  the  last  cudgel-play  has  beea 
fought  out : — 

"  Near  the  dying  of  the  day 
There  will  be  a  cudgel-play, 
Where  a  coxcomb  will  be  broke, 
Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke : 
But  the  anger  ends  all  here, 
Drench'd  in  ale,  or  drown'd  in  beer."  * 

Morning  comes,  and  Stratford  hears  only  the  quiet  steps  of  its  native  popula- 
tion. But  upon  the  bench,  under  the  walnut-tree  that  spreads  its  broad-  arms 
to  shadow  a  little  inn,  sits  an_  old  man,  pensive,  solitary ;  he  was  not  noted  in 
the  crowd  of  yesterday, — louder  voices  and  bolder  faces  carried  the  rewards 
which  he  had  once  earned.  The  old  man  is  poor ;  yet  is  his  gown  of  Kendal 
green  not  tattered  though  somewhat  tarnished.  The  harp  laid  by  his  side 
upon  the  bench  tells  his  profession.  There  was  a  time  when  he  was  welcomed 
at  every  hall,  and  he  might  fitly  wear  starched  ruffs,  and  a  chain  of  pewter  as 
bright  as  silver,  and  have  the  wrest  of  his  harp  jauntily  suspended  by  a  green 
lace.f  Those  times  are  past.  He  scarcely  now  dares  to  enter  worshipful 
men's  houses ;  and  at  the  Fairs  a  short  song  of  love  or  good  fellowship,  or  a 
dance  to  the  gittern,  are  preferred  to  his  tedious  legends.  He  may  now  say 
with  that  luckless  minstrel  Richard  Sheale  (who,  if  his  own  chants  are  deplor- 
able enough,  has  the  merit  of  having  assisted  in  the  preservation  of  '  Chevy 
Chase'),— 

"  My  audacity  is  gone,  and  all  my  merry  talk; 
There  is  some  here  have  seen  me  ;is  merry  as  a  hawk  ; 
But  now  I  am  so  troubled  with  phan'sies  in  my  mind, 
That  I  cannot  play  the  msrry  Knave  according  to  my  kind." 

There  are  two  or  three  boys  with  satchel  in  hand  gazing  on  that  old  minstrel ; 
one  of  them  bestows  on  him  a  penny,  and  goes  his  way.  School-time  is  over, 
and  as  the  boy  returns  the  old  man  is  still  sunning  himself  on  the  ale-bench. 
He  speaks  cheerfully  to  the  boy,  and  asks  him  his  name.  "  William  Shak- 
spere."  The  old  man's  eye  brightens.  "A  right  good  name,"  he  exclaims; 
"a  name  for  a  soldier:"  and  then,  with  a  clear  but  somewhat  tremulous  voice, 
he  sings — 

*  Off  all  that  se  a  Skottishe  knight, 

Was  callyd  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry, 
He  sawe  the  Duglas  to  the  death  was  dyght ; 
He  speudyd  a  spear  a  trusti  tre  : 

•  Harriet.  f  See  Laneham's  description  of  the  Minstrel  at  Kenilworth. 
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He  rod  uppon  a  corsiare 

Throughe  a  hondrith  archery ; 
He  never  styntyde,  nar  never  blane, 

Till  he  came  to  the  good  lord  Perse. 

He  set  uppone  the  lord  Perse 

A  dynte,  that  was  full  scare ; 
With  a  suar  spear  of  a  mightfe  tre 

Clean  thorow  the  body  he  the  Perse  bore,"  * 

The  boy's  heart  is  moved  "more  than  with  a  trumpet/'  and  he  is  not  content 
till  he  has  heard  the  whole  of  that  "  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas."  It  is  easy 
to  imagine,  further,  that  the  poor  minstrel  lingered  about  Stratford  ;  that  he  had 
welcome  at  least  in  one  house ;  and  that  from  time  to  time  the  memory  of  the 
grammar-school  boy  was  not  unprofitably  employed  in  treasuring  up  snatches 
of  old  romances  side  by  side  with  his  syntax.  Could  not  that  old  man  tell  all 
the  veritable  legend  of  Sir  Guy,  how  he  wed  the  fair  Phillis,  and,  "  all  clad  in 
grey  in  pilgrim-sort,"  voyaged  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  slew  the  giant 
Amarant  and  the  treacherous  Knight  of  Pavye,  and  how  he  utterly  did  redeem 
England  from  Danish  tribute,  by .  slaying  the  giant  Colbrand,  and  moreover 
destroyed  the  dragon  of  Northumberland,  and  the  tow  of  Dunsmore  Heath, 
whose  bones  even  then  might  be  seen  at  Warwick  ?  And  had  he  not  viewed 
the  cave  at  Guy's  Cliff  made  by  the  champion's  own  hands  out  of  a  craggy 
rock  of  stone,  where  he  long  dwelt  in  poverty,  begging  his  daily  bread  at  his 
own  castle-gate?  This  legend,  indeed,  would  tell  of  wondrous  deeds  done  close 
at  hand  ;  and  the  boy -poet  would  ardently  desire  to  see  the  famous  castle  of 
Warwick,  and  the  hermit's  cave,  where  the  lady  of  Sir  Guy,  having  received 
their  wedding-ring  by  a  trusty  servant,  came  in  haste,  and  finding  her  sick  lord, 
"herself  closed  up  his  dying  eyes."  The  minstrel  would  affirm  the  truth  of 
this  legend  ;  and  his  young  listener  would  believe  it  all.  There  was  not  only 
boy-faith  in  those  days,  but  there  was  faith  in  tradition  even  amongst  worldly 
men.  The  imagination  could  rest  confidingly  upon  the  distant  and  the  past. 
Even  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century  an  antkruary,  unequalled  for  indus- 
trious and  minute  inquiry,  could  surrender  his  belief  to  the  general  truth  of 
the  history  of  Sir  Guy  :  "  Of  his  particular  adventures,  lest  what  I  say  should 
be  suspected  for  fabulous,  I  will  only  instance  that  combat  betwixt  him  and 
the  Danish  championr  Colebrand,  whom  some  (to  magnify  our  noble  Guy  the 
more)  report  to  have  been  a  giant.  The  story  whereof,  however  it  may  be 
thought  fictitious  by  some,  forasmuch  as  there  be  those  that  make  a  question 
whether  there  was  ever  really  such  a  man  ;  or,  if  so,  whether  all  be  not  a  dream 
which  is  reported  of  him,  in  regard  that  the  monks  have  sounded  out  his 
praises  so  hyperbolically :  yet  those  that  are  more  considerate  will  neither 
doubt  the  one  nor  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  hath  been  so  usual  with  our  ancient 
historians,  for  the  encouragement  of  after-ages  unto  bold  attempts,  to  set  forth 
the  exploits  of  worthy  men  with  the  highest  encomiums  imaginable :  and 
therefore,  should  we  for  that  cause  be  so  conceited  as  to  explode  it,  all  history 

•  Ancient  ballad  of  'Chevy  Chase' — the  one  which  Sidney  describes  as  "evil  appareled  in  the 
dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age." 
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of  those  times  might  as  well  be  villified."*  We  are  changed.  Is  the  change 
for  the  better  ? 

But  the  old  minstrel  has  heroic  songs  that  are  not  altogether  of  the  marvel- 
lous. There  was  a  story  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion — 

"  Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  Qght ;"  f 

which  told  in  homely  verse  how — 

"  The  lyon  was  hongry  and  megre, 
And  bette  his  tayle  to  be  egre." 

There  was  the  simple  burst  of  patriotic  exultation  for  the  victory  at  Agincourt, 
beginning — 

"  Owre  kynge  went  forth  to  Normandy, 
With  grace  and  myght  of  chivalry ; 
The  God  for  him  wrought  marveloiisly, 
Wherefore  Englonde  may  calle,  and  cry 

Deo  gratias: 
Deo  gratias  Anglia  redde  pro  victoria." 

Many  a  long  "fitte"  had  he,  which  told  of  doughty  deeds  of  Arthur  and  his 
chivalry,  Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Gawain,  Sir  Launfal,  and  Sir  Isenbras ;  and,  after  he 
had  preluded  with  his  harp,  the  minstrel  would  begin  each  in  stately  wise  with 
"  Listen,  lordlings,  and  hold  you  still,"  or  "  Listen  to  me  a  little  stond."  Pass 
we  over  all  the  merry  tales  of  Robin  Hood  which  fell  triplingly  from  his  tongue, 
for  many  of  these  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  were  sung  in  the 
greenwood  or  by  the  Christmas  fire.  But  he  had  songs  which  he  could  scarcely 
sing  without  a  tear  in  his  eye,  for  they  were  remembrances  of  days  when  the 
minstrel  was  welcomed  by  the  porter  at  the  abbey-gate,  and  the  buttery-hatch 
was  unclosed  to  give  him  a  generous  meal.  They  were  songs  of  pilgrimages 
made  by  true  lovers  to  shrines  of  Our  Lady, — songs  that  two  centuries  after 
were  to  be  adopted  in  a  more  correct  school  of  poetry,  but  one  scarcely  more 
spirited  and  natural : — 

"  Gentle  herdsman,  tell  to  me, 

Of  curtesy  I  thee  pray, 
Unto  the  town  of  Walsingham 

Which  is  the  right  and  ready  way," 

has  a  fine  racy  melody  about  it,  pleasanter  we  think,  than  the  somewhat  cloying 
"  Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale." 

The  minstrel  has  departed ;  but  he  has  left  behind  him  such  lore  as  will  be  long 
cherished  by  that  wondrous  boy  of  the  Free  Grammar-school.  There  are  many 
traces  in  the  works  of  Shakspere  of  his  familiarity  with  old  romances  and  old 
ballads  ;  but,  like  all  his  other  acquirements,  there  is  no  reproduction  of  the 
same  thing  under  a  new  form.  Rowe  fancied  that  Shakspere's  knowledge  of 
the  learned  languages  was  but  small,  because  "  it  is  without  controversy  that  in 

•  Dugdale's  'Warwickshire,  page  299.  f  King  John,  Act  I.  Scene  L 
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his  works  we  scarce  find  any  traces  of  anything  that  looks  like  an  imitation  of 
the  ancients."  It  is  for  inferior  men  to  imitate.  It  was  for  Shakspere  to  sub- 
ject his  knowledge  to  his  original  power  of  thought,  so  that  his  knowledge  and 
his  invention  should  become  one  perfect  and  entire  substance ;  and  thus  the 
minute  critic,  who  desires  to  find  the  classical  jewels  set  in  the  English  gold, 
proclaims  that  they  are  not  there,  because  they  were  unknown  and  unappre- 
ciated by  the  uneducated  poet.  So  of  the  traditionary  lore  with  which  Shak- 
spere must  have  been  familiar  from  his  very  boyhood.  That  lore  is  not  in  his 
writings  in  any  very  palpable  shape,  but  its  spirit  is  there.  The  simplicity,  the 
vigour,  the  pathos,  the  essential  dramatic  power,  of  the  ballad  poetry  stood  out 
in  Shakspere's  boyhood  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  drawling  pedantry  of  the 
moral  plays  of  the  early  stage.  The  ballads  kept  the  love  and  the  knowledge 
of  real  poetry  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  There  was  something  high,  and 
generous,  and  tolerant,  in  those  which  were  most  popular ;  something  which 
demonstratively  told  they  belonged  to  a  nation  which  admired  courage,  which 
loved  truth,  which  respected  misfortune.  Percy,  speaking  of  the  more  ancient 
ballad  of  '  Chevy  Chase,'  says — "  One  may  also  observe  a  generous  impartiality 
in  the  old  original  bard,  when  in  the  conclusion  of  his  tale  he  represents  both 
nations  as  quitting  the  field  without  any  reproachful  reflection  on  either  ;  though 
be  gives  to  his  own  countrymen  the  credit  of  being  the  smaller  number."  The 
author  of  that  ballad  was  an  Englishman ;  and  we  may  believe  this  "  impar- 
tiality" to  have  been  an  ingredient  of  the  old  English  patriotism.  At  any  rate 
It  entered  into  the  patriotism  of  Shakspere. 


'iimlary  Elm,  Stratford.] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOLIDAYS. 


IT  is  the  twenty-third  of  April,  and  the  birthday  of  William  Shakspere  is  a 
general  holiday  at  Stratford.  It  is  St.  George's  day.  There  is  high  feasting 
at  Westminster  or  at  Windsor.  The  green  rushes  are  strewn  in  the  outward 
courts  of  the  Palace;  the  choristers  lift  up  the  solemn  chants  of  the  Litany 
as  a  procession  advances  from  the  Queen's  Hall  to  her  Chapel ;  the  Heralds 
move  on  gorgeously  in  their  coat-armour ;  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  the 
Sovereign  glitter  in  their  velvet  robes ;  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  close  round 
in  their  richest  liveries.*  At  Stratford  there  is  humbler  pageantry.  Upon 
the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  there  was  a  wondrous  painting  of  a 
terrible  dragon  pierced  through  the  neck  with  a  spear  ;  but  he  has  snapped  the 

*  See  Nichols's  '  Progresses  of  Elizabeth,'  v  A.  i,  p.  88. 
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weapon  in  two  with  his  fearful  talons,  and  a  gallant  knight  in  complete  armour 
is  uplifting  his  sword,  whilst  the  bold  horse  which  he  bestrides  rushes  upon 
the  monster  wi^h  his  pointed  champfrein  :  *  in  the  background  is  a  crowned 
lady  with  a  lamb ;  and  on  distant  towers  a  king  and  queen  watching  the 
combat.  This  story  of  Saint  George  and  the  delivery  of  the  Princess  of 
Silene  from  the  power  of  the  dragon  was,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  wont  to 
be  dramatized  at  Stratford.  From  the  altar  of  Saint  George  was  annually 
taken  down  an  ancient  suit  of  harness,  which  was  duly  scoured  and  repaired  ; 
and  from  some  storehouse  was  produced  the  figure  of  a  dragon,  which  had  also 
all  needful  annual  reparation.  Upon  the  back  of  some  sturdy  labourer  was 
the  harness  fitted,  and  another  powerful  man  had  to  bear  the  dragon,  into 
whose  body  he  no  doubt  entered.  Then,  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  town  being 
duly  assembled,  did  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon  march  along,  amidst  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  chambers,  and  the  shout  of  the  patriotic 
population  of  "  Saint  George  for  England."  f  Here  is  the  simplest  of  dramatic 
exhibitions,  presented  through  a  series  of  years  to  the  observing  eyes  of  a  boy 
in  whom  the  dramatic  power  of  going  out  of  himself  to  portray  some  incident, 
or  character,  or  passion,  with  incomparable  truth,  was  to  be  developed  and 
matured  in  the  growth  of  his  poetical  faculty.  As  he  looked  upon  that  rude 
representation  of  a  familiar  legend  he  may  first  have  conceived  the  capability 
of  exhibiting  to  the  eye  a  moving  picture  of  events,  and  of  informing  it  with 
life  by  appropriate  dialogue.  But  in  truth  the  essentially  dramatic  spirit  of 
the  ancient  church  had  infused  itself  thoroughly  into  the  popular  mind ;  and 
thus,  long  after  the  Reformation  had  swept  away  most  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremonials  that  were  held  to  belong  to  the  superstitions  of  Popery,  the  people 
retained  this  principle  of  personation  in  their  common  festivals ;  and  many 
were  the  occasions  in  which  the  boy  and  the  man,  the  maiden  and  the  matron, 
were  called  upon  to  enact  some  part,  in  which  bodily  activity  and  mental 
readiness  might  be  required ;  in  which  something  of  grace  and  even  of 
dignity  might  be  called  forth  ;  in  which  a  free  but  good-tempered  wit  might 
command  the  applause  of  uncritical  listeners  ;  and  a  sweet  or  mellow  voice, 
pouring  forth  our  nation's  songs,  would  receive  the  exhilarating  homage  of  a 
jocund  chorus.  Let  us  follow  the  boy  "William  Shakspere,  now,  we  will  sup- 
pose, some  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  through  the  annual  course  of  the  principal 
rustic  holidays,  in  which  the  yeoman  and  the  peasant,  the  tradesman  and  the 
artisan,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  equally  ready  to  partake.  We 
may  discover  in  these  familiar  scenes  not  only  those  peculiar  forms  of  a  dra- 
matic spirit  in  real  manners  which  might  in  some  degree  Tiave  given  a  direc- 
tion to  his  genius,  but,  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  that  poetical 
aspect  of  common  life  which  was  to  supply  materials  of  thought  and  of  imagery 


•  The  armour  for  the  horse's  head,  with  a  long  projecting  spike,  so  as  to  raake  the  horse  re- 
semble an  unicorn. 

t  It  appears  from  accounts  which  are  given  in  foe-simile  in  Fisher's  Work  ou  the  Chapel  of 
the  Guild  that  this  procession  repeatedly  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  other  ao 
»unts  show  that  it  was  continued  as  late  as  1579. 
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10  him  who  was  to  become  in  the  most  eminent  degree  the  poet  of  humanity 
in  all  its  imaginative  relations. 

The  festivities  of  Christmas  are  over.  The  opening  year  calls  the  husband- 
man again  to  his  labours  ;  and  Plough  Monday,  with  its  plough  dragged  along 
to  rustic  music,  and  its  sword-dance,  proclaims  that  wassail  must  give  place  to 
work.  The  rosemary  and  the  bays,  the  misletoe  and  the  holly,  are  removed 
from  the  porch  and  the  hall,  and  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  box  are  twined  into 
the  domestic  garland.*  The  Vigil  of  Saint  Agnes  has  rewarded  or  disappointed 
the  fateful  charm  of  the  village  maiden.  The  husbandman  has  noted  whether 
Saint  Paul's  day  "  be  fair  and  clear,"  to  guide  his  presages  of  the  year's  fertility. 
'  Cupid's  Kalendere '  has  been  searched  on  the  day  of  "  Seynte  Valentine,"  as 
Lydgate  tells.  The  old  English  chorus,  which  Shakspere  himself  has  pre- 
served, has  been  duly  sung — 

» 

M'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide." 

Easter  is  come,  after  a  season  of  solemnity.  The  ashes  were  no  longer  blessed  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  nor  the  palms  borne  at  the  close  ;  yet  there  was  strong 
devotion  in  the  reformed  church — real  penitence  and  serious  contemplation. 
But  the  day  of  gladness  arrives — a  joy  which  even  the  great  eye  of  the  natural 
world  was  to  make  manifest.  Surely  there  was  something  exquisitely  beautiful 
in  the  old  custom  of  going  forth  into  the  fields  before  the  sun  had  risen  on 
Easter-day,  to  see  him  mounting  over  the  hills  with  a  tremulous  motion,  as  if 
it  were  an  animate  thing  bounding  in  sympathy  with  the  redeemed  of  man- 
kind. The  young  poet  might  have  joined  his  simple  neighbours  on^this  cheerful 
morning,  and  yet  have  thought  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  We  shall  not,  I 
hope,  disparage  the  Resurrection  of  our  Redeemer  if  we  say  that  the  sun  doth 
not  dance  on  Easter-day."  But  one  of  the  most  glorious  images  of  one  of  his 
early  plays  has  given  life  and  movement  to  the  sun  :  — 

"  Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain's  tops." 

Saw  he  not  the  sun  dance — heard  he  not  the  expression  of  the  undoubting 
belief  that  the  sun  danced — as  he  went  forth  into  Stratford  meadows  in  the 
early  twilight  of  Easter-day  ? 

On  the  road  to  Henley-in-Arden,  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
house  in  Henley  Street  where  John  Shakspere  once  dwelt,  there  stood,  when  this 
Biography  was  first  written,  a  very  ancient  boundary-tree — an  e)m  which  is  recorded 
in  a  Presentment  of  the  Perambulation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough  of  Strat- 
ford, on  the  7th  of  April,  1591,  as  "The  Elme  at  the  Dovehouse- Close  end."f 
The  boundary  from  that  elm  in  the  Henley  road  continued  in  another  direction  to 
"  the  two  elms  in  Evesham  highway."  Such  are  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  at 
this  day.  At  a  period,  then,  when  it  was  usual,  for  the  boys  of  Grammar  Schools 
to  attend  the  annual  perambulations  in  Rogation-week  of  the  clergy,  the  magis- 

*  Hcrrick.  f  The  original  came  into  the  possession  of  R.  Wheler,  Esq.,  of  Stratford. 
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trates  and  public  officers,  and  the  inhabitants,  of  parishes  and  towns,*  -would 
William  Shakspere  be  found,  in  gleeful  companionship,  under  this  old  boundary 
elm.  There  would  be  assembled  the  parish  priest,  and  the  schoolmaster,  the 
bailiff  and  the  churchwardens.  Banners  would  wave,  poles  crowned  with  gar- 
lands would  be  carried  by  old  and  young.  Under  each  Gospel-tree,  of  which 
this  Dovehouse-Close  Elm  would  be  one,  a  passage  from  Scripture  would  be 
read,  a  collect  recited,  a  psalm  sung.  With  more  pomp  at  the  same  season 
might  the  Doge  of  Venice  espouse  the  Sea  in  testimony  of  the  perpetual 
domination  of  the  Republic,  but  not  with  more  heartfelt  joy  than  these  the 
people  of  Stratford  graced  the  boundaries  of  their  little  sway.  The  Reforma- 
tion left  us  these  parochial  processions.  In  the  7th  year  of  Elizabeth  (1565) 
the  form  of  devotion  for  the  "  Rogation  days  of  Procession  "  was  prescribed, 
"  without  addition  of  any  superstitious  ceremonies  heretofore  used  ;  "  and  it  was 
subsequently  ordered  that  the  curate  on  such  occasions  "  shall  admonish  the 
people  to  give  thanks  to  God  in  the  beholding  of  God's  benefits,"  and  enforce 
the  scriptural  denouncements  against  those  who  removed  their  neighbours' 
landmarks.  Beautifully  has  Walton  described  how  Hooker  encouraged  these 
annual  ceremonials  : — "  He  would  by  no  means  omit  the  customary  time  of  pro- 
cession, persuading  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  if  they  desired  the  preservation  of 
love  and  their  "parish  rights  and  liberties,  to  accompany  him  in  his  perambula- 
tion ;  and  most  did  so  :  in  which  perambulation  he  would  usually  express  more 
pleasant  discourse  than  at  other  times,  and  would  then  always  drop  some  loving 
and  facetious  observations,  to  be  remembered  against  the  next  year,  especially 
by  the  boys  and  young  people ;  still  inclining  them,  and  all  his  present 
parishioners,  to  meekness  and  mutual  kindnesses  and  love,  because  love  thinks 
not  evil,  but  covers  a  multitude  of  infirmities."  And  so,  perhaps,  listening  to 
the  gentle  words  of  some  venerable  Hooker  of  his  time,  would  the  young  Shak- 
spere walk  the  bounds  of  his  native  parish.  One  day  would  not  suffice  to  visit 
its  numerous  Gospel-trees.  Hours  would  be  spent  in  reconciling  differences 
amongst  the  cultivators  of  the  common  fields  ;  in  largesses  to  the  poor ;  in 
merry-making  at  convenient  halting-places.  A  wide  parish  is  this  of  Stratford, 
including  eleven  villages  and  hamlets.  A  district  of  beautiful  and  varied 
scenery  is  this  parish — hill  and  valley,  wood  and  water.  Following  the  Avon 
up>in  the  north  bank,  against  the  stream,  for  some  two  miles,  the  processionists 
would  walk  through  low  and  fertile  meadows,  unenclosed  pastures  then  in  all 
likelihood.  A  little  brook  falls  into  the  river,  coming  down  from  the  marshy 
uplands  of  Ingon,  where,  in  spite  of  modern  improvement,  the  frequent  bog 
attests  the  accuracy  of  Dugdale's  description. t  The  brook  is  traced  upwards 
into  the  hills  of  Welcombe ;  and  then  for  nearly  three  miles  from  Welcombe 
Greenhill  the  boundary  lies  along  a  wooded  ridge,  opening  prospects  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  There  may  the  distant  spires  of  Coventry  be  seen  peeping 
above  the  intermediate  hills,  and  the  nearer  towers  of  Warwick  lying  cradled 
in  their  surrounding  woods.  In  another  direction  a  cloud-like  spot  in  the 


•  See  Brand's  '  Popular  Antiquities,'  bj  Sir  H.  Ellis,  edit  1811,  TO!  i.,  p.  128. 
t  See  p.  29. 
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extreme  distance  is  the  far-famed  Wrekm ;  and  turning  to  the  north-west  are 
the  noble  hills  of  Malvern,  with  their  well-defined  outlines.  The  Cotswolds 
lock-in  the  landscape  on  another  side  ;  while  in  the  middle  distance  the  bold 
Bredon-hill  looks  down  upon  the  vale  of  Evesham.  All  around  is  a  country  of 
unrivalled  fertility,  with  now  and  then  a  plain  of  considerable  extent ;  but  more 
commonly  a  succession  of  undulating  hills,  some  wood-crowned,  but  ail  culti- 
vated. At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  high  land,  which  principally  belongs 
to  the  estate  of  Clopton,  and  which  was  doubtless  a'  park  in  early  times,  we 
have  a  panoramic  view  of  the  valley  .in  which  Stratford  lies,  with  its  hamlets  of 
Bishopton,  Little  Wilmecote,  Shottery,  and  Drayton.  As  the  marvellous  boy 
of  the  Stratford  grammar-school  then  looked  upon  that  plain,  how  little  could 
he  have  foreseen  the  course  of  his  future  life  !  For  twenty  years  of  his  man- 
hood he  was  to  have  no  constant  dwelling-place  in  that  his  native  town  ;  but  it 
was  to  be  the  home  of  his  affections.  He  would  be  gathering  fame  and  opu- 
lence in  an  almost  untrodden  path,  of  which  his  young  ambition  could  shape  no 
definite  image ;  but  in  the  prime  of  his  life  he  was  to  bring  his  wealth  to  his 
own  Stratford,  and  become  the  proprietor  and  the  contented  cultivator  of  some 
of  the  loved  fields  that  he  now  saw  mapped  out  at  his  feet.  Then,  a  little 
while,  and  an  early  tomb  under  that  grey  tower — a  tomb  so  to  be  honoured  in 
aM  ages  to  come, 

"  That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

For  some  six  miles  the  boundary  runs  from  north  to  south,  partly  through 
land  which  was  formerly  barren,  and  still  known  as  Drayton  Bushes  and  Dray- 
ton  Wild  Moor.  Here,  , 

"Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away."  * 

The  green  bank  of  the  Avon  is  again  reached  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
boundary,  and  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Luddington,  with  its  cottages  and  old  trees 
standing  high  above  the  river  sedges,  is  included.  The  Avon  is  crossed  where 
the  Stour  unites  with  it ;  and  the  boundary  extends  considerably  to  the  south- 
east, returning  to  the  town  over  Clopton's  Bridge.  Where  once  were  quiet 
pastures  there  is  now  the  .Stratford  Railway  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and 
corn — a  thing  undreamt  of  by  the  perambulators.  But  there  is  a  greater 
marvel  of  modern  science  associated  with  the  name  of  Shakspere.  The  cliff  at 
Dover,  whose  base  was  inaccessible  except  to 

"  The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach," 

is  now  pierced  through  by  the  tunnel  of  a  railway.  A  few  centuries,  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  the  arches  of  the  tunnel  may  be  fallen  in,  its  mouth  choked 
with  shingle  and  sea-weed,  and  some  solitary  antiquarian  poking  with  his  small 
lantern  amongst  its  rubbish.  But  the  rock  itself  will  be  unchanged  ;  and  so 
will  be  the  memorable  description  of  "-its  high  and  bending  head."  And  he 
who  wrote  that  description,  and  painted  the  awful  turmoil  of  human  passion 
and  misery  associated  with  that  rock,  is  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  a  happy 

g«  *  Comedy  of  Errors. 
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schoolboy  at  Stratford  ;  perambulating  his  parish  with  his  honeit  father ;  made 
joyful,  perhaps,  with  a  kind  word  or  two  from  the  great  esquire  ;  and  smiling 
to  himself  at  the  recollection  of  "  some  loving  and  facetious  observations  "  of  the 
gooa  vicar.  All  the  rest  of  that  group,  where  are  their  honours  now  ?  It  is 
something  to  know  that  when  William  Shakspere  was  twelve  years  old.  Henry 
Heycroft  was  vicar  of  Stratford,  and  William  Clopton  the  great  man  of  the 
parish.  If  they  bestowed  kindness  upon  that  boy,  as  upon  other  boys  ;  if  they 
cherished  the  poor  ;  if  they  reconciled  differences  ;  if  they  walked  humbly  in 
their  generation, — they  have  their  reward,  though  the  world  has  forgotten 
them. 

Shottery,  the  prettiest  of  hamlets,  is  scarcely  a  mile  from  Stratford.  Here, 
in  all  probability,  dwelt  one  who  in  a  few  years  was  to  have  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  destiny  of  the  boy-poet.  A  Court  Roll  of  the  34th  Henry  VIII. 
(1543)  shows  us  that  John  Hathaway  then  resided  at  Shottery  ;  and  the  sub- 
stantial house  which  the  Hathaways  possessed,  now  divided  into  several  cot- 
tages, remained  with  their  descendants  till  the  very  recent  period  of  1838. 
There  were  Hathaways,  also,  living  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  contemporaries  of 
John  Shakspere.  We  cannot  say,  absolutely,  that  Anne  Hathaway,  the  future 
wife  of  William  Shakspere,  was  f)f  Shottery  ;  but  the  prettiest  of  maidens  (for 
the  veracious  antiquarian  Oldys  says  there  is  a  tradition  that  she  was  eminently 
beautiful)  would  have  fitly  dwelt  in  the  pleasantest  of  hamlets.  Tieck  has 
written  an  agreeable  novelet,  '  The  Festival  at  Kenilworth,'  on  the  subject  of 
Shakspere — introductory  to  another  on  the  same  subject,  '  Poet-Life.'  He 
makes,  somewhat  unnecessarily  we  think,  John  Shakspere  morose  and  harsh  to 
his  boy ;  and  he  brings  in  Anne  Hathaway  to  obtain  his  consent  that  Wjlliam 
shall  go  to  Kenilworth  :  "  Anne  took  the  graceful  youth  in  her  arms,  and  said, 
laughingly,  '  Father  Shakspere,  you  know  William  is  my  sweetheart,  and 
belongs  as  much  to  me  as  to  you  ;  we  have  promised  one  another  long  ago,  and 
if  I  go  to  Kenilworth  he  must  go  with  me/  William  withdrew  himself,  half- 
ashamed,  from  the  arms  of  the  mischievous  girl,  and  said,  with  great  feeling, 
'  Cease,  Anne  ;  you  know  I  cannot  bear  this  :  I  am  too  young  for  you/  "  There 
is  verisimilitude  in  this  scene,  if  not  truth  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how 
the  playful  friendship  of  a  handsome  maiden  for  an  interesting  boy,  some  seven 
years  younger,  might  grow  into  a  dangerous  affection.  Assuredly,  with  neigh- 
bourly intercourse  between  their  families,  William  Shakspere  would  be  al 
Shottery, 

"  To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May;  "* 

and  indeed,  to  be  just  to  the  youths  ana  maidens  of  Stratford  and  Shottery,  it 
was  "  impossible  " 

"  To  make  them  sleep 
On  May-day  morning."  f 

Pass  the  back  of  the  cottage  in  which  the  Hathaways  dwelt  (of  which  we  shaC 
hereafter  have  to  speak)  and  enter  that  beautiful  meadow  which  rises  into  a 

*  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  t  Henry  VIII 
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gentle  eminence  commanding  the  hamlet  at  several  points.  Throw  down  the 
hedges,  and  is  there  not  here  the  fittest  of  localities  for  the  May-games?  An 
impatient  group  is  gathered  under  the  shade  of  the  old  elms,  for  the  morn- 
ing sun  casts  his  slanting  beams  dazzlingly  across  that  green.  There  is  the 
distant  sound  of  tabor  and  bagpipe  : — 

"  Hark,  hark  !  I  hear  the  dancing, 
And  a  nimble  morris  prancing ; 
The  bagpipe  and  the  morris  bells, 
That  they  are  not  far  hence  us  tells."  • 

From  out  of  the  leafy  Arden  are  they  bringing  in  the  May-pole.  The  oxen 
move  slowly  with  the  ponderous  wain  :  they  are  garlanded,  but  not  for  the 
sacrifice.  Around  the  spoil  of  the  forest  are  the  pipers  and  the  dancers — 
maidens  in  blue  kirtles,  and  foresters  in  green  tunics.  Amidst  the  shouts  of 
young  and  old,  childhood  leaping  and  clapping  its  hands,  is  the  May-pole 
raised.  But  there  are  great  personages  forthcoming — not  so  great,  however,  as 
in  more  ancient  times.  There  are  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  in  their  grass- 
green  tunics ;  but  their  bows  and  their  sheaves  of  arrows  are  more  for  show 
than  use.  Maid  Marian  is  there  ;  but  she  is  a  mockery — a  smooth-faced  youth 
in  a  watchet-coloured  tunic,  with  flowers  and  coronets,  and  a  mincing  gait,  but 
not  the  shepherdess  who 

"  With  garlands  gay 
Was  made  the  lady  of  the  M.iy."  f 

There  is  farce  amidst  the  pastoral.  The  age  of  unrealities  has  already  in  part 
.arrived.  Even  amongst  country-folks  there  is  burlesque.  There  is  personation, 
with  a  laugh  at  the  things  that  are  represented.  The  Hobby-horse  and  the 
Dragon,  however,  produce  their  shouts  of  merriment.  But  the  hearty  Morris- 
dancers  soon  spread  a  spirit  of  genial  mirth  amidst  all  the  spectators.  The 
clownish  Maid  Marian  will  now 

"  Caper  upright  like  a  wild  Monaco ;  "-J 

Friar  Tuck  sneaks  away  from  his  ancient  companions  to  join  hands  with  some 
undisguised  maiden ;  the  Hobby-horse  gets  rid  of  pasteboard  arid  his  foot- 
cloth  ;  and  the  Dragon  quietly  deposits  his  neck  and  tail  for  another  season. 
Something  like  the  genial  chorus  of  'Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament' is 
rung  out : — 

"  Trip  and  go,  heave  and  ho, 
Up  and  down,  to  and  fro, 
From  the  town  to  the  grove, 
Two  and  two,  let  us  rove, 
A  Maying,  a  playing; 
Love  hath  no  gainsaying: 
So  merrily  trip  and  go." 

The  early-rising  moon  still  sees  the  villagers  on  that  green  of  Shottery.  The 
Piper  leans  against  the  May-pole;  the  featliest  of  dancers  still  swim  to  his 
music : — 

Weelkes's  Madrigals,  1600. 

t  Nicholas  Breton,  J  Henry  VI.,  Purt  IL 
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"  So  have  I  seen 

Tom  Piper  stand  upon  our  village  green, 
Back'd  with  the  May -pole,  whilst  a  jocund  crew 
In  gentle  motion  circularly  threw 
Themselves  around  him."  • 

The  same  beautiful  writer — one  of  the  last  of  our  golden  age  of  poetry — has 
described  the  parting  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  "  merry  youngsters"  by 

"  The  lady  of  the  May 
Set  in  an  arbour,  (on  a  holy-day,) 
Built  by  the  May-pole,  where  tbe  jocund  swains 
Dance  with-  the  maidens  to  the  bagpipe's  strains, 
\Vheii  envious  night  commands  them  to  be  gone."  f 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Anne  Hathaway  might  have  been  the  Lady  of  the 
May  of  Shottery  ;  and  that  the  enthusiastic  boy  upon  whom  she  bestowed  "  a 
garland  interwove  with  roses "  might  have  cherished  that  gift  with  a  gratitude 
that  was  not  for  his  peace. 


*  Browne's  '  Britannia's  Pastorals,'  Book  ii..  Second  Song. 


f  Book  ii.,  Fourth  Song. 
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Eight  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  have  been  characterized  in 
well-known  lines  by  some  old  resident  who  had  the  talent  of  rhyme.  It  is 
remarkable  how  familiar  all  the  country-people  are  to  this  day  with  these 
lines,  and  how  invariably  they  ascribe  them  to  Shakspere  : — 

"  Piping  Pebworth,  dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hillborough,  hungry  Grafton, 
Budging  *  Exhali,  Papist  Wicksford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bidford." 

It  is  maintained  that  these  epithets  have  a  real  historical  truth  about  them ; 
and  so  we  must  place  the  scene  of  a  Whitsun-Ale  at  Bidford.  Aubrey  has 
given  a  sensible  account  of  such  a  festivity : — "  There  were  no  rates  for  the 
poor  in  my  grandfather's  days ;  but  for  Kingston  St.  Michael  (no  small  parish) 
the  Church-Ale  of  Whitsuntide  did  the  business.  In  every  parish  is,  or  was,  a 
church-house,  to  which  belonged  spits,  crocks,  &c.,  utensils  for  dressing  provi- 
sion. Here  the  housekeepers  met  and  were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity. 
The  young  people  were  there,  too,  and  had  dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at  butts, 
&c.,  the  ancients  sitting  gravely  by,  and  looking  on.  All  things  were  civil,  and 
without  scandal."  f  The  puritan  Stubbes  took  a  more  severe  view  of  the  matter 
than  Aubrey's  grandfather : — "  In  certain  towns  where  drunken  Bacchus  bears 
sway,  against  Christmas  and  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  or  some  other  time,  the 
churchwardens  of  every  parish,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  parish,  provide 
half  a  score  or  twenty  quarters  of  malt,  whereof  some  they  buy  of  the  church 
stock,  and  some  is  given  them  of  the  parishioners  themselves,  every  one  con- 
ferring somewhat,  according  to  his  ability ;  which  malt,  being  made  into  very 
strong  ale  or  beer,  is  set  to  sale,  either  in  the  church  or  some  other  place  assigned 
to  that  purpose,  Then,  when  this  is  set  abroach,  well  is  he  that  can  get  the 
soonest  to  it,  and  spend  the  most  at  it."  J  Carew,  the  historian  of  Cornwall 
(1602),  says,  "  The  neighbour  parishes  at  those  times  lovingly  visit  one  another, 
and  this  way  frankly  spend  their  money  together."  Thus  lovingly  might  John 
Shakspere  and  his  friends  on  a  Whit-Monday  morning  have  ridden  by  the 
pleasant  road  to  Bidford — now  from  some  little  eminence  beholding  their  Avon 
flowing  amidst  a  low  meadow  on  one  side  and  a  wood-orowned  steep  on  the 
other,  turning  a  mill-wheel,  rushing  over  a  dam — now  carefully  wending  their 
way  through  the  rough  road  under  the  hill,  or  galloping  over  the  free  downs, 
glad  to  escape  from  rut  and  quagmire.  And  then  the  Icknield  Street  §  is 
crossed,  and  they  look  down  upon  the  little  town  with  its  gabled  roofs ;  and 
they  pass  the  old  church,  whose  tower  gives  forth  a  lusty  peal ;  and  the  hostel 
at  the  bridge  receives  them  ;  and  there  is  the  cordial  welcome,  the  outstretched 
hand  and  the  full  cup. 

But  nearer  home  Whitsuntide  has  its  sports  also ;  and  these  will  be  more 
attractive  for  William  Shakspere.  Had  not  Stratford  its  "  Lord  of  Whitsun- 


•  Sulky,  stubborn,  in  dudgeon, 
t  Miscellanies.  J  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  1585. 

§  The  Roman  way  which  runs  near  Bidford. 
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[Bidford  Bridge.) 

tide?"  Might  the  boy  not  behold  at  this  season  innocence  wearing  a  face  of 
freedom  like  his  own  Perdita? — 

"  Come,  take  your  flowers  : 

Methiuks.  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 

In  Whitsuu  pastorals." 

Would  there  not  be  in  some  cheerful  mansion  a  simple  attempt  at  dramatic 
representation,  such  as  his  Julia  has  described  in  her  assumed  character  of  a 
page  ?— 

"  At  Pentecost, 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part ; 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown  ; 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  in  all  men's  judgments, 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore.  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good, 
For  t  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  't  was  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight."  t 

Certainly  on  that  holiday  some  one  would  be  ready  to  recite  a  moving  tale 
from  Gower  or  from  Chaucer — a  fragment  of  the  '  Confessio  Amantis  '  or  of  the 
*  Troilus  and  Creseide  : ' — 

"  It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 
On  ember  eves,  and  holy -ales."  t 

The  elements  of  poetry  would  be  arotnd  him  ;   the  dramatic  spirit  of  the  people 

•  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.,  Scene  in.        t  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  rv.,  Sc.  in. 

;  Pericles,  Act  I. 
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would  be  struggling  to  give  utterance  to  its  thoughts,  and  even  then  he  might 
cherish  the  desire  to  lend  it  a  voice. 

The  sheep-shearing — that,  too,  is  dramatic.     Drayton,  the  countryman  of  our 
poet,  has  described  the  shepherd-king : — 

"  But,  Muse,  return  to  tell  Low  there  the  shepherd-king, 
Whose  flock  hath  chanc'd  that  year  the  earliest  lamb  to  bring, 
In  his  gay  baldric  sits  at  his  low  grassy  board, 
With  flawns,  curds,  clouted  crearrt,  and  country  dainties  stor'd : 
And,  whilst  the  bagpipe  plays,  each  Insty  jocund  swain 
Quaffs  syllabubs  in  cans  to  all  upon  the  plain ; 
And  to  their  country  girls,  whose  nosegays  they  do  wear, 
Some  roundelays  do  sing, — the  rest  the  burden  bear."  * 

The  vale  of  Evesham  is  the  scene  of  Drayton's  sheep-shearing.  But  higher  up 
the  Avon  there  are  rich  pastures ;  and  shallow  bays  of  the  clear  river,  where 
the  washing  may  be  accomplished.  Such  a  bay,  so  used,  is  there  near  the 
pretty  village  of  Alveston,  about  two  miles  above  Stratford.  One  of  the  most 
delicious  scenes  .of  the  Winter's  Tale  is  that  of  the  sheep-shearing,  in  which 
we  have  the  more  poetical  shepherd  -queen.  There  is  a  minuteness  of  circum- 
stance amidst  the  exquisite  poetry  of  this  scene  which  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  founded  upon  actual  observation,  and  in  all  likelihood  upon  the  keen  and 
prying  observation  of  a  boy  occupied  and  interested  with  such  details.  Surely 
his  father's  pastures  and  his  father's  homestead  might  have  supplied  all  these 
circumstances.  His  father's  man  might  be  the  messenger  to  the  town,  and 
reckon  upon  "counters"  the  cost  of  the  sheep-shearing  feast.  "Three  pound 
of  sugar,  five  pound  of  currants,  rice  " — and  then  he  asks,  "  What  will  this  sister 
of  mine  do  with  rice?  "  In  Bohemia,  the  clown  might,  with  dramatic  propriety, 
not  know  the  use  of  rice  at  a  sheep -shearing ;  but  a  Warwickshire  swain  would 
have  the  flavour  of  cheese-cakes  in  his  mouth  at  the  first  mention  of  rice  and 
currants.  Cheese-cakes  and  warden-pies  were  the  sheep-shearing  delicacies. 
How  absolutely  true  is  the  following  picture  : — 

"  Fie,  daughter  !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook  ; 
Both  dame  and  servant :  welcom'd  all,  serv'd  all 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn ;  now  here 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now  i'  the  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his  :  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour ;  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it 
She  would  to  each  one  sip  " 

This  is  the  literal  painting  of  a  Teniers ;  but  the  same  hand  could  unite  the 
unrivalled  grace  of  a  Correggio.  William  Shakspere  might  have  had  some 
boyish  dreams  of  a  "  mistress  o'  the  feast,"  who  might  have  suggested  his  Per- 
dita ;  but  such  a  creation  is  of  higher  elements  than  those  of  the  earth.  Such  a 
bright  vision  is  something  more  than  "  a  queen  of  curds  and  cream." 
The  poet  who  says 

"  Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diaiia  with  a  hymn ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music,"  f 


Polyolbion,  Song  XIV.  j  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  r,  Sctn*  \, 
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had  seen  the  Hock-Cart  of  the  old  harvest-home.  It  was  the  same  that  Paul 
Hentzner  saw  at  Windsor  in  1598:  "As  we  were  returning  to  our  inn  we 
happened  to  meet  some  country-people  celebrating  their  Harvest-home.  Their 
last  load  of  corn  they  crown  -with  flowers,  having  besides  an  image  richly 
dressed,  by  which  perhaps  they  would  signify  Ceres.  This  they  keep  moving 
about,  while  men  and  women,  men  and  maid-servants,  riding  through  the 
streets  in  the  cart,  shout  as  loud  as  they  can  till  they  arrive  at  the  barn."  In 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  Moresin,  another  foreigner,  saw  a  figure  made  of  corn 
drawn  home  in  a  cart,  with  men  and  women  singing  to  the  pipe  and  the  drum. 
And  then  Puritanism  arose,  to  tell  us  that  all  such  expressions  of  the  heart 
were  pagan  and  superstitious,  relics  of  Popery,  abominations  of  the  Evil  One. 
Robert  Herrick,  full  of  the  old  poetical  feeling,  sung  the  glories  of  the  Hock 
Cart  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. :  but  a  "severe  religion,  and  therefore  an  unwise 
one,  denounced  all  such  festivals  as  the  causes  of  debauchery ;  and  so  the 
debauchery  alone  remained  with  us.  The  music  and  the  dancing  were 
banished,  but  the  strong  drinks  were  left.  Herrick  tells  us  that  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Hock-Cart  were  performed  "  with  great  devotion."  Assuredly 
they  were.  Devotion  is  that  which  knocks  the  worldly  shackles  off  the  spirit ; 
strikes  a  spark  out  of  our  hard  and  dry  natures ;  enforces  the  money-getter 
for  a  moment  to  forego  his  gain,  and  the  penniless  labourer  to  forget  his 
hunger-satisfying  toil.  Devotion  is  that  which  brings  a  tear  into  the  eye, 
and  makes  the  heart  throb  against  the  bosom,  in  silent  forests  where  the  doe 
gazes  fearlessly  upon  the  unaccustomed  form  of  man,  by  rocks  overhanging  the 
sea,  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  in  the  cloister  of  the  cathedral  when  the 
organ-peal  comes  and  goes  like  the  breath  of  flowers,  in  the  crowded  city  when 
joyous  multitudes  shout  by  one  impulse.  Devotion  lived  amidst  old  cere- 
monials derived  from  a  long  antiquity ;  it  waited  upon  the  seasons ;  it  hal- 
lowed the  seed-time  and  the  harvest,  and  made  the  frosts  cheerful.  And  thus 
it  grew  into  Religion.  The  feeling  became  a  principle.  But  the  formalists 
came,  and  required  men  to  be  devout  without  imagination ;  to  have  faith, 
rejecting  tradition  and  authority,  and  all  the  genial  impulses  of  love  and  reve- 
rence associated  with  the  visible  world, — the  practical  poetry  of  life,  which  is 
akin  to  faith.  And  so  we  are  what  we  are,  and  not  what  God  would  have  us 
to  be. 

We  have  retained  Christmas ;  a  starveling  Christmas ;  one  day  of  excessive 
eating  for  all  ages,  and  Twelfth-cake  for  the  children.  It  is  something  that 
relations  meet  on  Christmas-day ;  that  for  one  day  in  the  year  the  outward 
shows  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  are  not  visible  ;  that  the  poor  cousin  puts  on  his 
best  coat  to  taste  port  with  his  condescending  host  of  the  same  name  ;  that  the 
portionless  nieces  have  their  annual  gume.a  from  their  wealthy  aunt.  But 
where  is  the  real  festive  exhilaration  of  Christmas ;  the  meeting  of  all  ranks 
as  children  of  a  common  father  ;  the  tenant  speaking  freely  in  his  landlord's 
hall ;  the  labourers  and  their  families  sitting  at  the  same  great  oak  table ;  the 
Yule  Log  brought  in  with  shout  and  song  ? 

u  No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest."  • 

•  Midsummer-Night's  Drown. 
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There  are  singers  of  carols  even  now  at  a  Stratford  Christmas.  Warwickshire 
has  retained  some  of  its  ancient  carols.  But  the  singers  are  wretched  chorus- 
makers,  according  to  the  most  unmusical  style  of  all  the  generations  from  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  no  "three-man  song-men"  amongst 
them,  no  "means  and  bases;"  there  is  not  even  "a  Puritan"  who  "sings 
psalms  to  hornpipes."*  They  have  retained  such  of  the  carols  as  will  most 
provoke  mockery  : — 


"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  brother  Dives, 

And  come  along  with  me, 
For  you've  a  place  provided  in  hell, 
Upon  a  sarpant's  knee." 


And  then  the  crowd  laugh,  and  give  their  halfpennies.  But  in  an  age  of  music 
we  may  believe  that  one  young  dweller  in  Stratford  gladly  woke  out  of  his 
innocent  sleep,  after  the  evening  bells  had  rung  him  to  rest,  when  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  the  psaltery  was  gently  touched  before  his  father's  porch, 
and  he  heard,  one  voice  under  another,  these  simple  and  solemn  strains : — 

"  As  Joseph  was  a- walking 
He  heard  an  angel  sing, 
This  night  shall  be  born 
Our  heavenly  king. 

He  neither  shall  be  born 

In  housen  nor  in  hall, 
Nor  in  the  place  of  Paradise, 

But  in  an  ox's  stall. 

He  neither  shall  be  clothed 

In  purple  nor  in  pall, 
But  all  in  fair  linen, 

As  were  babies  all. 

He  neither  shall  be  rock'd 

In  silver  nor  in  gold, 
But  in  a  wooden  cradle 

That  rocks  on  the  mould." 

London  has  perhaps  this  carol  yet,  amongst  its  halfpenny  ballads.  A  man 
whose  real  vocation  was  mistaken  in  his  busy  time,  for  he  had  a  mind  attuned 
to  the  love  of  what  was  beautiful  in  the  past,  instead  of  being  enamoured  with 
the  ugly  disputations  of  the  present,  has  preserved  it  ;f  but  it  was  for  another 
age.  It  was  for  the  age  of  William  Shakspere.  It  was  for  the  age  when 
superstition,  as  we  call  it,  had  its  poetical  faith : — 

"  Some  aay,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  striku, 
No  fairy  taken,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm  : 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time."  .t 


•  Winter's  Tale. 

t  WUliam  Hone's  '  Ancient  Mysteries,'  p.  92.  t  Hamlat,  Act !.,  Scene  L 
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Surely  it  is  the  poet  himself,  who  adds,  in  the  person  of  Horatio, 

"  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it." 

Such  a  night  was  a  preparation  for  a  "  happy  Christmas;" — the  prayers  of  an 
earnest  Church,  the  Anthem,  the  Hymn,  the  Homily.  The  cross  of  Stratford 
was  garnished  with  the  holly,  the  ivy,  and  the  bay.  Hospitality  was  in  every 
house ;  but  the  hall  of  the  great  landlord  of  the  parish  was  a  scene  of  rare 
conviviality.  The  frost  or  the  snow  will  not  deter  the  principal  friends  and 
tenants  from  the  welcome  of  Clopton.  There  is  the  old  house,  nestled  in  the 
woods,  looking  down  upon  the  little  town.  Its  chimneys  are  reeking  ;  there  is 
bustle  in  the  offices ;  the  sound  of  the  trumpeters  and  the  pipers  is  heard 
through  the  open  door  of  the  great  entrance  ;  the  steward  marshals  the  guests  ; 
the  tables  are  fast  filling.  Then  advance,  courteously,  the  master  and  the  mis- 
tress of  the  feast.  The  Boar's  head  is  brought  in  with  due  solemnity  •  the  wine- 
cup  goes  round ;  and  perhaps  the  Saxon  shout  of  Waes-hael  and  Drink-hael 
may  still  be  shouted.  The  boy-guest  who  came  with  his  father,  the  tenant  of 
Ingon,  has  slid  away  from  the  rout ;  for  the  steward,  who  loves  the  boy,  has  a 
sight  to  make  him  merry.  The  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  his  jovial  attendants, 
are  rehearsing  their  speeches ;  and  the  mummers  from  Stratford  are  at  the 
porch.  Very  sparing  are  the  cues  required  for  the  enactment  of  this  short 
drama.  A  speech  to  the  esquire,  closed  with  a  merry  jest ;  something  about 

ancestrv  and  sood  Sir  Hu^h  ;    the  loud  laus'n ;    the  son^  and  the  chorus, — and 

- 

the  Lord  of  Misrule  is  now  master  of  the  feast.     The  Hall  is  cleared  •    "  Away 
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with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court-cupboard,  look  to  the  plate."*  There 
is  dancing  till  Curfew;  and  then  a  walk  in  the  moonlight  to  Stratford,  the 
pale  beam  shining  equally  upon  the  dark  resting-place  in  the  lonely  aisle  of 
the  Clopton  who  is  gone,  and  upon  the  festal  hall  of  the  Clopton  who  remains, 
where  some  loiterers  of  the  old  and  the  young  still  desire 

"  To  burn  this  night  with  torches."  f 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  i.,  Scene  v. 


f  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iv  ,  Scene  n. 


[The  Clopton  Monument  in  Stratford  CawoU.] 


WAS  William  Shakspere  at  KeniKvorth  in  that  summer  of  1575,  when  the 
great  Dudley  entertained  Elizabeth  with  a  splendour  which  annalists  have 
delighted  to  record,  and  upon  which  one  of  our  own  days  has  bestowed  a  fame 
more  imperishable  than  that  of  any  annals  ?  Percy,  speaking  of  the  old 
Coventry  Hock- play,  says,  "  Whatever  this  old  play  or  storial  show  was  at 
the  time  it  was  exhibited  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  had  probably  our  young 
Shakspere  for  a  spectator,  who  was  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  doubtless 
attended  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  at  these  '  princely 
pleasures  of  Kenilworth,'  whence  Stratford  is  only  a  few  miles  distant."  *  The 
preparations  for  this  celebrated  entertainment  were  on  so  magnificent  a  scale, 
the  purveyings  must  have  been  so  enormous,  the  posts  so  unintermitting,  that 
there  had  needed  not  the  flourishings  of  paragraphs  (for  the  age  of  paragraphs 
was  not  as  yet)  to  have  roused  the  curiosity  of  all  mid-England.  Elizabeth 
had  visited  Kenilworth  on  two  previous  occasions.  In  1565,  after  she  had 
created  Robert  Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester,  she  bore  her  sunshine  to  the  posses- 
sions she  had  given  to  her  favourite ;  and  passing  through  Coventry',  "  she  was 
honourably  received  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  with  many  fair  shows  and 
pageants."  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Humphrey  Brownell,  the  Mayor, 
must  have  delighted  the  Queen  with  his  impromptu  speech,  worth  a  hundred 


'  On  the  Origin  of  the  English  Stage  :' — Reliquea,  TO!  L 
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of  the  magnificent  orations  of  John  Throgmorton  the  Recorder.  Elizabeth  had 
a  ready  hand  for  the  rich  gifts  of  her  subjects ;  and  when  on  their  knees  the 
Corporation  of  Coventry  presented  her  Majesty  a  heavy  purse,  her  satisfaction 
broke  out  into  the  exclamation,  "  A  good  gift,  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold  !  I 
have  but  few  such  gifts  ! "  The  words  were  addressed  to  her  lords ;  but  the 
honest  Mayor  boldly  struck  in,  "  If  it  please  your  grace,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  it."  "What  is  that?"  said  the  Queen.  "The  hearts  of  all  your 
loving  subjects,"  replied  the  Mayor.*  Elizabeth  on  this  occasion  departed 
from  Kenilworth  offended  with  Leicester.  Had  he  been  too  bold  or  too  timid  ? 
In  the  summer  of  1572  the  royal  progress  was  again  for  Warwickshire.  "The 
weather  having  been  very  foul  long  time  before,  and  the  way  much  stained 
with  carriage,"  the  Queen  was  conveyed  into  her  good  town  of  Warwick 
through  bye-ways  not  quite  so  miry ;  but  the  bailiff  and  the  burgesses  knelt  in 
the  dirt,  and  her  Majesty's  coach  was  brought  as  near  to  the  said  kneelers  as  it 
could  be.  The  long  oration,  and  the  heavy  purse,  of  course  followed.  During 
this  visit  to  Kenilworth  in  1572  two  important  state  affairs  were  despatched. 
Thomas  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  beheaded  at  York  ;  and  the  offer 
of  marriage  of  Francis  Duke  of  A'let^on  was  definitively  rejected.  In  the 
previous  June,  Leicester  wrote  touching  this  proposal, — "  It  seems  her  Majesty 
raeaneth  to  give  good  ear  to  it."  There  was  a  counsellor  at  Kenilworth  in  the 
following  August  who  would  possess  the  Queen's  "  good  ear  "  in  a  more  eminent 
degree  than  Montmorenci,  the  French  Ambassador.  In  1575,  when  Robert 
Dudley  welcomed  his  sovereign  with  a  more  than  regal  magnificence,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  his  ambition  looked  for  a  higher  reward  than  that  of  continuing 
a  queen's  most  favoured  servant  and  counsellor.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the 
exquisite  speech  of  Oberon  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  associated  with 
some  of  the  poetical  devices  which  the  young  Shakspere  might  have  beheld 
at  Kenilworth,  or  have  heard  described  : — 


"  Ole.  My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :  Thou  remember'at 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Puck.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw,  (but  thou  couldst  not,) 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd ;  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
Aa  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon ; 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free." 


•  See  Nichols's  '  Progresses,'  vol.  L,  p.  1W. 
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The  most  remarkable  of  the  shows  of  Kenihvorth  were  associated  with  the 
mythology  and  the  romance  of  lakes  and  seas.  "  Triton,  in  likeness  of  a  mer- 
maid, came  towards  the  Queen's  Majesty."  "  Arion  appeared  sitting  on  a 
dolphin's  back."  So  the  quaint  and  really  poetical  George  Gascoigne,  in  his 
'  Brief  Rehearsal,  or  rather  a  true  copy  of  as  much  as  was  presented  before 
her  Majesty  at  Kenihvorth.'  But  the  diffuse  and  most  entertaining  coxcomb 
Laneham  describes  a  song  of  Arion  with  an  ecstacy  which  may  justify  the 
belief  that  the  "  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath  "  of  "  the  sea-maid's  music  " 
might  be  the  echo  of  the  melodies  heard  by  the  young  poet  as  he  stood  beside 
the  lake  at  Kenilworth : — "  Now,  Sir,  the  ditty  in  metre  so  aptly  endited  to 
the  matter,  and  after  by  voice  deliciously  delivered ;  the  song,  by  a  skilful 
artist  into  his  parts  so  sweetly  sorted ;  each  part  in  his  instrument  so  clean 
and  sharply  touched  ;  every  instrument  again  in  his  kind  so  excellently  tunable  ; 
and  this  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  resounding  from  the  calm  waters,  where  the 
presence  of  her  Majesty,  and  longing  to  listen,  had  utterly  damped  all  noise 
and  din,  the  whole  harmony  conveyed  in  time,  tune,  and  temper,  thus  incom- 
parably melodious ;  with  what  pleasure  (Master  Martin),  with  what  sharpness 
of  conceit,  with  what  lively  delight,  this  might  pierce  into  the  hearers'  hearts, 
I  pray  ye  imagine  yourself,  as  ye  may."  If  Elizabeth  be  the  "  fair  vestal 
throned  by  the  west,"  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  most 
appropriate  scene  of  the  mermaid's  song  would  be  Kenilworth,  and  "  that  very 
time  "  the  summer  of  1575.  Of  the  hidden  meaning  of  that  song  we  shall  have 
presently  to  speak. 
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Percy,  believing  that  the  boy  Shakspere  was  at  Kenilworth,  has  remarked, 
with'  his  usual  taste  and  judgment,  that  "the  dramatic  cast  of  many  parts  of 
that  superb  entertainment  must  have  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  a  young 
imagination,  whose  dramatic  powers  were  hereafter  to  astonish  the  world." 
Without  assuming  with  Percy  that  "  our  young  bard  gained  admittance  into 
the  castle  "  on  the  evening  when  "  after  supper  there  was  a  play  of  a  very  good 
theme  presented ;  but  so  set  forth,  by  the  actors'  well  handling,  that  pleasure 
and  mirth  made  it  seem  very  short,  though  it  lasted  two  good  hours  and 
more;."*  yielding  not  our  consent  to  Tieck's  fiction,  that  the  boy  performed 
the  part  of  '  Echo '  in  Gascoigne's  address  to  the  Queen,  and  was  allowed  to 
see  the  whole  of  the  performances  by  the  especial  favour  of  her  Majesty, — we 
shall  run  over  the  curious  narratives  of  Laneham  and  of  Gascoigne,  to  show 
that,  without  being  a  favoured  spectator,  William  Shakspere  with  his  friends 
might  have  beheld  many  things  on  this  occasion  which  "  must  have  had  a  very 
great  effect  upon  a  young  imagination,"  and  have  assisted  still  further  in  giving 
it  that  dramatic  tendency  which,  as  we  have  endeavoured  already  to  point  out, 
was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  simplest  and  the  commonest  festivals  of  his 
age. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  9th  of  July  when,  after 
"great  cheer  at  dinner,"  at  a  place  seven  miles  from  Kenilworth,  and  "  pleasant 
pastime  in  hunting  by  the  way  after,"  Elizabeth  arrived  within  "  a  flight- 
shoot  "  of  the  first  gate  of  the  castle.  The  open  space  before  that  gate  would 
be  crowded  with  spectators,  some,  worn  out  with  long  waiting,  stretched 
beneath  the  trees  of  the  park,  others  gazing  upon  the  leads  and  battlements, 
where  stood,  "  six  trumpeters  hugely  advanced,  much  exceeding  the  common 
stature  of  men  in  this  age,  who  had  likewise  huge  and  monstrous  trumpets 
counterfeited,  wherein  they  seemed  to  sound. "t  But  before  the  real  trumpeters 
hidden  behind  them  sounded,  Sibylla,  "  comely  clad  in  a  pall  of  white  silk,  pro- 
nounced a  proper  poesy  in  English  rhyme  and  metre. "J  Sibylla  would,  we 
are  sure,  repeat  to  the  crowd  what  she  had  addressed  to  the  Queen ;  for  Master 
Hunnis,  master  of  her  Majesty's  chapel,  would  desire  all  honour  for  his  pleasant 
verses : — 

"  The  rage  of  war  bound  fast  in  chains 

Shall  never  stir  nor  move ; 
But  peace  shall  govern  all  your  days, 
Increasing  subjects'  love." 

It  was  through  the  gate  of  the  tilt-yard,  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  and 
not  by  the  great  gate-house  on  the  north,  that  Elizabeth  entered.  Little  would 
the  crowd  hear  therefore  of  the  speech  of  the  mighty  porter,  "  tall  of  person, 
big  of  limb,  and  stern  of  countenance,"  who  met  the  Queen  at  the  gate  of  Morti- 
mer's Tower,  which  led  into  the  base-court ;  and,  indeed,  even  for  ourselves, 
Gascoigne  and  Laneham  might  have  spared  their  descriptions,  for  a  mightier 
than  they  has  described  this  part  of  the  ceremonial  after  his  own  fashion.  The 

•  Laneham.  t  Gascoigne. 

J  Laneham.     As  we  shall  quote  fragments  from  each  writer,  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  on  every  occasion. 
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gate  croses  upon  the  train,  when  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  "  from  the  midst  of  the 
pool,  where,  upon  a  moveable  island,  bright  blazing  with  torches,  she  floated  to 
land,  met  her  Majesty  with  a  well-penned  metre."  The  wearied  Queen  '•had 
yet  more  to  endure ;  there  were  Latin  verses  to  be  pronounced  before  she  could 
be  conveyed  up  to  her  chamber ;  and  then  "  after  did  follow  so  great  a  peal  of 
guns,  and  such  lightning  by  firework,"  that  "  the  noise  and  flame  were  heard  and 
seen  twenty  miles  off." 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest ;  but  Monday  brought  another  of  the  store  of 
dramatic  devices — open-air  recitations,  which  Elizabeth  would  be  best  pleased 
to  hear  with  the  people  crowding  around  her.  In  the  evening  of  a  hot  day  the 
Queen  rode  into  the  chase  "to  hunt  the  hart  of  force;"  and  upon  her  return 
by  torchlight  there  came  forth  out  of  the  woods  a  savage  man,  "  with  an  oaken 
plant,  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  in  his  hand,  himself  foregrown  all  in  moss  and 
ivy,  who,  for  personage,  gesture,  and  utterance  beside,  countenanced  the  mat- 
ter to  very  good  liking."  The  savage  man,  and  his  attendant  •'  Echo,'  may 
appear  to  us  a  rude  device,  and  there  would  be  little  dramatic  propriety  in  the 
man  "  all  in  ivy"  pouring  forth  such  verses  as, — 

"  The  winds  resound  your  worth, 
The  rocks  record  your  nama, 
These  hills,  these  dales,  these  woods,  these  waves, 
These  fields,  pronounce  your  fame." 

The  days  of  the  gorgeous  and  refined  masque  were  not  yet  come  ;  the  drama  had 
almost  wholly  to  be  created.  But  the  writer  of  these  lines,  a  man  of  consider- 
able talent,  was  evidently  proud  of  his  invention  of  the  savage  man  and  his 
echo,  for  he  says,  with  a  laughable  humility,  "  These  verses  were  devised, 
penned,  and  pronounced,  by  Master  Gascoigne ;  and  that  (as  I  have  heard 
credibly  reported)  upon  a  very  great  sudden."  To  William  Shakspere  such 
representations,  rude  as  they  were,  must  have  been  exceedingly  impressive. 
The  scene  was  altogether  one  of  romance.  That  magnificent  castle,  its  stately 
woods,  its  pleasant  lake,  its  legends  of  King  Arthur,  its  histories  of  the  Mont- 
forts  and  the  Mortimers,  its  famous  revivals  of  the  Round  Table,  the  presence 
ot  a  real  Queen,  the  peaceable  successor  of  the  fiery  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians 
who  had  once  inhabited  it, — would  stir  his  imagination  even  though  he  saw  not 
the  devices  and  heard-  not  the  poetry.  The  enthusiasm  of  Master  Gascoigne, 
when  he  pronounced  the  wild  man's  address,  bordered  a  little  upon  the  extrava- 
gant, according  to  Laneham  :  "  As  this  savage,  for  the  more  submission,  broke 
his  tree  asunder,  and  cast  the  top  from  him,  it  had  almost  light  upon  her  High- 
ness's  horse's  head ;  whereat  he  startled,  and  the  gentleman  much  dismayed." 
The  recollection  of  the  savage  man's  ecstacy  might  have  slept  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  poet  till  it  shaped  itself  into  the  passion  of  Biron :  — 

"  Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head ;  and,  strucken  blind, 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast  f* 


•  Lore's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  iv.,  Scene  I. 
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Thursday,  the  fourteenth  of  July,  saw  a  change  in  the  Queen's  diversions. 
There  were  thirteen  bears  in  the  inner  court  of  Kenilsvorth,  and  "  a  great  sort 
of  ban- dogs  "  in  the  outer.  They  were  brought  together,  and  set  face  to  face. 
"  It  was  a  sport,"  says  the  coxcomb-historian,  "very  pleasant  of  these  beasts- 
to  see  the  bear  with  his  pink  eyes  leering  after  his  enemies'  approach,  the 
nimbleness  and  wait  of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage,  and  the  force  and  ex- 
perience of  the  bear  again  to  avoid  the  assault :  If  he  was  bitten  in  one  place 
how  he  would  pinch  in  another  to  get  free ;  that  if  he  was  taken  once  then 
what  shift,  with  biting,  with  clawing,  with  roaring,  tossing,  and  tumbling,  he 
would  work  to  wind  himself  from  them ;  and  when  he  was  loose,  to  shake  his 
ears  twice  or  thrice,  with  the  blood  and  the  slaver  about  his  visnomy,  was  a 
matter  of  a  goodly  relief."  Oh,  Master  Laneham,  is  it  you,  "always  among  the 
gentlewomen  by  rny  good  will," — is  it  you,  with  your  dancing,  your  gittern,  your 
cittern,  your  virginals, — your  high  reaches,  your  fine  feigning,  your  deep  diapa- 
son, your  wanton  warblings,  when  the  ladies  flock  about  you  like  bees  to  honey, 
that  can  write  thus  of  these  cruelties  ?  And  truly  in  this  matter  of  the  bears 
we  believe  you  speak  more  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  polite  than  "  Cousin 
Abraham  Slender,"  when  he  said  "  Women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em."  They 
came  into  the  inner  court  for  the  diversion  of  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  ;  they 
were  brought  especially  from  London  ;  the  masters  of  her  Majesty's  games  had 
the  Chamberlain's  warrant  to  travel  peaceably  with  the  bears,  and  to  press  all 
ban-dogs  that  should  be  needful ;  they  were  the  lawful  tenants  of  Paris  Garden, 
before  the  glories  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  they  divided  the  town  with 
Hamlet  even  in  that  theatre's  most  palmy  days.  When  the  young  Shakspere 
heard  the  roaring  and  the  barking  he  knew  not  that  his  most  obstinate  rivals 
were  at  their  vocation; — rivals  that  even  his  friend  Alleyn  would  build  his 
best  profits  upon  in  future  days,  and  found  a  college  out  of  their  blood  and 
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slaver.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  they  were  the  especial  amusements  of  the 
town ;  and  that  forty  years  after,  the  sovereign  of  a  debauched  and  idle  court, 
although  he  could  enjoy  the  comedies  of  Shakspere  and  the  majrues  of  Jonson, 
is  petitioned  by  Philip  Henslowe  and  Edward  Alleyn  for  some  gratuity,  seeing 
the  great  diminution  of  profits  they  sustain  by  the  restraint  against  baiting  "  on 
the  Sundays  in  the  afternoon,  after  divine  sen-ice,"  more  particularly  on  account 
of  "  the  loss  of  divers  of  these  beasts,  as  before  the  King  of  Denmark,  which 
lost  a  goodly  bear  called  George  Stone ;  and  at  our  last  being  before  your 
Majesty  were  killed  four  of  our  best  bears,  which  in  your  kingdom  are  not  the 
like  to  be  had."  *  Laneham  tells  us  not  that  the  country-folks  were  recreated 
with  the  bears  : — "  As  this  sport  was  held  at  day-time  in  the  castle,  so  was  there 
abroad  at  night  very  strange  and  sundry  kinds  of  fireworks." 

The  bear-trasedy  of  Thursday  was  succeeded  by  the  enactment  of  a  most 
extraordinary  farce  on  Sunday.  "After  divine  service  in  the  parish-church  for 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  a  fruitful  sermon  there  in  the  forenoon,"  Elizabeth  was 
recreated  with  a  mockery  of  the  simple  ceremonials  of  her  people,  on  one  of  the 
most  joyful  and  yet  serious  occasions  of  human  life.  A  village -bridal  was  to  be 
burlesqued — a  "  merry-marriage,"  as  Gascoigne  calls  it.  A  procession  was  set  in 
order  in  the  tilt-yard  to  make  its  show  in  the  Castle  before  the  Great  Court. 
"  Sixteen  \vights,  riding-men,  and  well  beseen,"  and  then  "  the  bridegroom  fore- 
most in  his  father's  tawny  worsted  jacket  (for  his  friends  were  fain  that  he 
should  be  a  bridegroom  before  the  Queen),  a  fair  straw  hat  with  a  capital 
crown,  steeple-wise  on  his  head  ;  a  pair  of  harvest- gloves  on  his  hands,  as  a  sign 
of  good  husbandry ;  a  pen  and  inkhorn  at  his  back,  for  he  would  be  known  to 
be  bookish  ;  lame  of  a  leg  that  in  his  youth  was  broken  at  foot-ball ;  well-beloved 
of  his  mother,  who  lent  him  a  new  muffler  for  a  napkin,  that  was  tied  to  his 
girdle  for  losing  it.  It  was  no  small  sport  to  mark  this  minion  in  his  full 
appointment ;  that,  through  good  tuition,  became  as  formal  in  his  action  as  had 
he  been  a  bridegroom  indeed."  Then  came  the  morris-dancers,  Maid  Marian, 
and  the  Fool;  bride-maids,  "  as  bright  as  a  breast  of  bacon,  of  thirty  years  old 
apiece;"  a  freckled-faced,  red-headed  lubber  with  the  bride-cup;  the  "wor- 
shipful bride,  thirty-five  years  old,  of  colour  brown-bay,  not  very  beautiful 
indeed,  but  ugly,  foul,  and  ill-favoured;"  and,  lastly,  a  dozen  other  damsels 
"  for  bride-maids,  that-  for  favour,  attire,  for  fashion  and  cleanliness,  were  as 
meet  for  such  a  bride  as  a  tureen -ladle  for  a  porridae-pot."  We  must  do  Eliza- 
beth the  justice  to  believe  that  such  a  mummery  was  scarcely  aereeable  to 
her ;  it  could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  her  people.  In  that  Court,  as  in 
other  Courts,  must  there  have  dwelt  that  heartless  exclusiveness  which  finds 
subjects  for  ridicule  in  what  delights  the  earnest  multitudes.  Many  a  bridal 
procession  had  gone  forth  from  the  happy  cottages  of  Kenilworth  to  the  porch 
of  that  old  parish -church,  amidst  song  and  music,  with  garlands  of  rosemary 
and  wheat-ears,  parents  blessing,  sisters  smiling  in  tears ;  and  then  the  great 
lord — the  heartless  lord,  as  the  peasants  might  whisper,  whose  innocent  wife 

*  Collier's  '  Memoirs  of  Edward  Allays,'  p.  75. 
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perished   untimely — is   to    make   sport   of   their 

homely   joys   before    their    Queen.     There  was, 

perhaps,    one   in    the   crowd   on   that   Sunday  afternoon    who   was   to    see  the 

very  heaven  of  poetry  in  such  simple  rites — who  was  to  picture  the  shepherd 

thus  addressing  his  mistress  in  the  solemnity  of  the  troth-plight : — 

"  I  take  thy  hand ;  this  hand 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it  j 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fatm'd  snow 
That 's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er."  • 

He  would  agree  not  with  Master  Laneham — "  By  my  troth  't  was  a  lively  pas- 
time :  I  believe  it  would  have  moved  a  man  to  a  right  merry  mood,  though  it 
had  been  told  him  that  his  wife  lay  dying."  Leicester,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
proc-ired  abundance  of  the  occasional  rhymes  of  flattery  to  propitiate  Elizabeth. 
This  was  enough.  Poor  Gascoigne  had  prepared  an  elaborate  masque,  in  two 
acts,  of  Diana  and  her  Nymphs,  which  for  the  time  is  a  remarkable  production. 
"  This  show,"  says  the  poet,  "  was  devised  and  penned  by  Master  Gascoigne, 
and  being  prepared  and  ready  (every  actor  in  his  garment)  two  or  three  days 
together,  yet  never  came  to  execution.  The  cause  whereof  I  cannot  attribute 
to  any  other  thing  than  to  lack  of  opportunity  and  seasonable  weather."  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  there  was  some  other  cause  of  Gascoigne's  disappoint- 
ment. Leicester,  perhaps,  scarcely  dared  to  set  the  puppets  moving  who  were 
to  conclude  the  masque  with  these  lines : — 


•  Winter's  Talc,  Act  iv..  Scene  HI. 
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*  A  world  of  wealth  at  will 

You  henceforth  shall  enjoy 
In  wedded  state,  and  therewithal 

Hold  up  from  great  annoy 
The  staff  of  your  estate  : 

0  queen,  0  worthy  queen, 
Yet  never  wight  felt  perfect  blias 

But  such  as  wedded  been." 

But  when  the  Queen  laughed  at  the  word  marriage,  the  wily  courtier  had  his 
impromptu  device  of  the  mock  bridal.  The  marriages  of  the  poor  were  the 
marriages  to  be  made  fun  of.  But  there  was  a  device  of  marriage  at  which 
Diana  would  weep,  and  all  the  other  Gods  rejoice,  when  her  Majesty  should 
eive  the  word.  Alas,  for  that  crowning  show  there  was  "  lack  of  opportunity 
and  seasonable  weather." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  tedious  than  the  fulsome  praise,  the 
mythological  pedantries,  the  obscure  allusions  to  Constancy  and  Deep-Desire, 
which  were  poured  into  the  ears  of  Elizabeth  during  the  nineteen  days  of 
Kenil worth.  There  was  not,  according  to  the  historians  of  this  visit,  one  frag- 
ment of  our  real  old  poetry  produced  to  gratify  the  Queen  of  a  nation  that  had 
the  songs  and  ballads  of  the  chivalrous  times  still  fresh  upon  its  lips.  There 
were  no  Minstrels  at  Kenilworth  ;  the  Harper  was  unbidden  to  its  halls.  The 
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old  English  spirit  of  poetry  was  dead  in  a  scheming  court.  We  have  many 
evidences  besides  the  complaint  of  poor  Richard  Sheale,*  that  the  courtly  and 
the  rich  had  begun  to  hold  the  travelling  depositaries  of  the  old  traditionary 
lore  of  England  in  unwise  contempt.  A  few  years  after,  and  they  were  pro- 
scribed by  statute  : — 

"  Beggars  they  are  with  one  consent, 
And  rogues  by  act  of  parliament."  \ 

Laneham  gives  an  account  of  "  a  ridiculous  device  of  an  ancient  minstrel  and 
his  song,  prepared  to  have  been  proffered,  if  meet  time  and  place  had  been 
found  for  it."  This  is  not  the  minstrel  himself,  but  a  travestie  of  him.  He 
was  "  a  Squire  Minstrel  of  Middlesex ; "  and  an  absurd  narrative  is  put  into 
his  mouth  of  "  the  worshipful  village  of  Islington,  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
mos«-  ancient  and  best  towns  in  England  next  London,  at  this  day."  Laneham 
goes  on  to  describe  how  "  in  a  worshipful  company"  the  "fool  "who  was  to 
play  the  Minstrel  was  put  out  of  countenance  by  one  cleverer  than  himself — 
Mas  er  Laneham  perhaps ;  and  how  "  he  waxed  very  wayward,  eager,  and 
sour."  But  he  was  pacified  with  fair  words,  and  sack  and  sugar ;  and  after  a 
little  warbling  on  his  harp  came  forth  with  a  "solemn  song,  warranted  for  story 
out  of  King  Arthur's  acts,  the  1st  book  and  26th  chapter."  Percy  prints  '  The 
Minstrel's  Sonnet '  in  his  '  Reliques/  under  the  title  of  '  King  Ryence's  Chal- 
lenge,' saying — "JThis  song  is  more  modern  than  many  of  them  which  follow  it, 
but  is  placed  here  for  the  sake  of  the  subject.  It  was  sung  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  the  grand  entertainment  at  Kenilworth  Castle  in  1575,  and  was  proba- 
bly composed  for  that  occasion."  Not  so.  Laneham  says  expressly,  "  it  was 
prepared  to  have  been  proffered."  It  is  remarkable  that  Percy  does  not  state 
what  is  so  evident — that  this  ballad  was  intended  to  be  a  burlesque  upon  the 
Romances  of  Chivalry.  If  all  Laneham's  conceited  description  of  the  Minstrel 
did  not  show  this,  the  following  stanza  is  decisive  enough  ;  being  the  answer  to 
the  messenger  of  King  Ryence,  who  came  to  demand,  in  the  language  of  the 
'  Morte  Arthur,'  the  beard  of  the  British  king,  "for  king  Ryence  had  purfeled 
a  mantell  with  kings'  beards,  and  there  lacked  for  one  a  place  in  the  mantell : " — 

"  But  say  to  sir  Ryence,  thou  dwarf,  quoth  the  king, 

That  for  his  bold  message  I  do  him  defye  ; 
And  shortlye  with  basins  and  pans  will  him  ring 

Out  of  North-Gales  :  where  he  and  I 

With  swords  and  not  razors  ciuickly  shall  trye 
Whether  ho  or  king  Arthur  will  prove  the  best  barbor; 
And  therewith  he  shook  his  good  sword  Excalabor." 

It  was  something  higher  that  in  a  few  years  called  up  Spenser  and  Shakspere. 
Yet  there  was  one  sport,  emanating  from  the  people,  which  had  heart  and 
reality  in  it.  Laneham  describes  this  as  a  "  good  sport  presented  in  an  historical 
cue  by  certain  good-hearted  men  of  Coventry,  my  lord's  neighbours  there." 
They  "  made  petition  that  they  might  renew  now  their  old  storial  show : 
of  argument  how  the  Danes,  whilom  here  in  a  troublous  season,  were  for 

*  See  Chapter  V. 
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quietness  borne  withal  and  suffered  in  peace ;  that  anon,  by  outrage  and  unsup 
portable  insolency,  abusing  both  Ethelred  the  King,  then,  and  all  estates  every- 
where beside,  at  the  grievous  complaint  and  counsel  of  Huna,  the  King's  chief- 
tain in  wars,  on  Saint  Brice's  night,  Anno  Dom.  1012  (as  the  book  says,  that 
falleth  yearly  on  the  thirteenth  of  November),  were  all  despatched,  and  the 
realm  rid.  And  for  because  that  the  matter  mentioneth  how  valiantly  our 
Englishwomen,  for  love  of  their  country,  behaved  themselves,  expressed  in 
action  and  rhymes  after  their  manner,  they  thought  it  might  move  some  mirth 
to  her  Majesty  the  rather.  The  thing,  said  they,  is  grounded  in  story,  and  for 
pastime  wont  to  be  played  in  our  city  yearly,  without  ill  example  of  manners, 
papistry,  or  any  superstition ;  and  else  did  so  occupy  the  heads  of  a  number, 
that  likely  enough  would  have  had  worse  meditations  ;  had  an  ancient  beginning 
and  a  long  continuance,  till  now  of  late  laid  down,  they  knew  no  cause  why, 
unless  it  was  by  the  zeal  of  certain  of  their  preachers,  men  very  commendable 
for  their  behaviour  and  learning,  and  sweet  in  their  sermons,  but  somewhat  too 
sour  in  preaching  away  their  pastime."  The  description  by  Laneham  is  the 
only  precise  account  which  remains  to  us  of  the  "old  storial  show,"  the  "  sport 
presented  in  an  historical  cue."  It  was  a  show  not  to  be  despised,  for  it  told  the 
people  how  their  Saxon  ancestors  had  arisen  to  free  themselves  from  "  outrage 
and  unsupportable  insolency,"  and  "  how  valiantly  our  Englishwomen,  for  love 
of  their  country,  behaved  themselves."  Laneham,  in  his  accustomed  style,  is 
more  intent  upon  describing  "  Captain  Cox,"  an  odd  man  of  Coventry,  *'  mason, 
ale-conner,  who  hath  great  oversight  in  matters  of  story,"  than  upon  giving  us 
a  rational  account  of  this  spectacle.  We  find,  however,  that  there  were  the 
Danish  lance-knights  on  horseback,  and  then  the  English  ;  that  they  had  furious 
encounters  with  spear  and  shield,  with  sword  and  target  ;  that  there  were  foot- 
men, who  fought  in  rank  and  squadron  ;  and  that  "  twice  the  Danes  had  the 
better,  but  at  the  last  conflict  beaten  down,  overcome,  and  many  led  captive  for 
triumph  by  our  Englishwomen."  The  .court  historian  adds, — "  This  was  the 
effect  of  this  show,  that  as  it  was  handled  made  much  matter  of  good  pastime, 
brought  all  indeed  into  the  great  court,  even  under  her  Highness's  window,  to 
have  seen."  But  her  Highness,  having  pleasanter  occupation  within,  "  saw  but 
little  of  the  Coventry  play»  and  commanded  it  therefore  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing to  have  it  full  out, 'as  accordingly  it  was  presented."  This  repetition  of  the 
Hock-play  in  its  completeness,  full  out,  necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  action  was  somewhat  more  complicated  than  the  mere  repetition  of  a  mock- 
combat.  Laneham,  in  his  general  description  of  the  play,  says,  "  expressed  in 
action  and  rhymes."  That  he  has  preserved  none  of  the  rhymes,  and  has  given 
us  a  very  insufficient  account  of  the  action,  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of 
the  tone  of  the  courtiers.  The  Coventry  clowns  came  there,  not  to  call  up  any 
patriotic  feeling  by  their  old  traditionary  rhymes  and  dumb-show,  but  to  be 
laughed  at  for  their  awkward  movement  and  their  earnest  declamation.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  conclusion  is  somewhat  hasty  which  says  of  this  play  of 
Hock  Tuesday,  "It  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  dumb-show."*  Percv,  rest- 

•  Collier,  'Annala  of  the  Stage,'  voL  i.,  p.  234. 
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ing  upon  the  authority  of  Laneham,  says  that  the  performance  "  seems  on  that 
occasion  to  have  been  without  recitation  or  rhymes,  and  reduced  to  mere  dumb- 
show."  Even  this  we  doubt.  But  certainly  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  of  Percy,  that  the  play,  as  originally  performed  by  the 
men  of  Coventry,  "  expressed  in  action  and  rhymes  after  their  manner," — re- 
presenting a  complicated  historical  event, — the  insolence  of  tyranny,  the  indig- 
nation of  the  oppressed,  the  grievous  complaint  of  one  injured  chieftain,  the 
secret  counsels,  the  plots,  the  conflicts,  the  triumph, — must  have  offered  us  "  a 
regular  model  of  a  complete  drama."  If  the  young  Shakspere  were  a  witness 
to  the  performance  of  this  drama,  his  imagination  would  have  been  more  highly 
and  more  worthily  excited  than  if  he  had  been  the  favoured  spectator  of  all  the 
shows  of  Tritons,  and  Dianas,  and  Ladies  of  the  Lake,  that  proceeded  from  "  the 
conceit  so  deep  in  casting  the  plot  "  of  his  lordship  of  Leicester.  It  would  be 
not  too  much  to  believe  that  this  storial  show  might  first  suggest  to  him  how 
English  history  might  be  dramatized  ;  how  a  series  of  events,  terminating  in 
some  remarkable  catastrophe,  might  be  presented  to  the  eye  ;  how  fighting- 
men  might  be  marshalled  on  a  mimic  field  ;  how  individual  heroism  might 
stand  out  from  amongst  the  mass,  having  its  own  fit  expression  of  thought  and 
passion ;  how  the  wife  or  the  mother,  the  sister  or  the  mistress,  might  be  there 
to  uphold  the  hero,  even  as  the  Englishwomen  assisted  their  warriors ;  and  how 
all  this  might  be  made  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  the  old  ballads  had 
once  moved  them.  Such  a  result  would  have  repaid  a  visit  to  Kenilworth  by 
William  Shakspere.  Without  this,  he,  his  father,  and  their  friends,  might  have 
retired  from  the  scene  of  Dudley's  magnificence,  as  most  thinking  persons  in  all 
probability  retired,  with  little  satisfaction.  There  was  lavish  expense ;  but 
according  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  the  possessor  of  Kenil worth  was  the 
oppressor  of  his  district.  We  see  him  not  delighting  to  show  his  Queen  a 
happy  tenantry,  such  as  the  less  haughty  and  ambitious  nobles  and  esquires 
were  anxious  to  cultivate.  The  people  come  under  the  windows  of  Elizabeth 
as  objects  of  ridicule.  Slavish  homage  would  be  there  to  Leicester  from  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county.  They  would  replenish  his  butteries  with  their  gifts, 
they  would  ride  upon  his  errands  ;  they  would  wear  his  livery.  There  was  one 
gentleman  in  Warwickshire  who  would  not  thus  do  Leicester  homage — Edward 
Arden,  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Arden,  the  cousin  of  William  Shakspere's 
mother.  But  the  mighty  favourite  was  too  powerful  for  him  :  "  Which  Edward 
though  a  gentleman  not  inferior  to  the  rest  of  his  ancestors  in  those  virtues 
wherewith  they  were  adorned,  had  the  hard  hap  to  come  to  an  untimely  death 
in  27  Eliz.,  the  charge  laid  against  him  being  no  less  than  high  treason  against 
the  Queen,  as  privy  to  some  foul  intentions  that  Master  Somerville,  his  son-in- 
law  (a  Roman  Catholic),  had  towards  her  person  :  For  which  he  was  prosecuted 
with  so  great  rigour  and  violence,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  means,  whom  he 
had  irritated  in  some  particulars  (as  I  have  credibly  heard),  partly  in  disdain- 
ing to  wear  his  livery,  which  many  in  this  country,  of  his  rank,  thought,  in  those 
days,  no  small  honour  to  them  ;  but  chiefly  for  galling  him  by  certain  harsh 
expressions,  touching  his  private  accesses  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  before  she 
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was  his  wife  ;  that  through  the  testimony  of  ->ne  Hall,  a  priest,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  the  fact,  and  lost  his  life  in  Smithfield."*  The  Rev.  N.  J.  Halpin,  who 
has  contributed  a  most  interesting  tract  to  the  publications  of  'The  Shakespeare 
Society  '  on  the  subject  of  '  Oberon's  Vision  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' 
has  explained  the  allusions  in  that  exquisite  passage  with  far  more  success  than 
the  belief  of  Warburton  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  pointed  at,  or  of  Mr.  Boaden 
that  Amy  Robsart  was  the  "  little  western  flower."  He  considers  that  Edward 
Arden,  a  spectator  of  those  very  entertainments  at  Kenilworth,  discovered 
Leicester's  guilty  "accesses  to  the  Countess  of  Essex;  that  the  expression  of 
Oberon,  "  That  very  time,  I  saw,  but  thou  couldst  not,"  referred  to  this  discovery; 
that  when  "the  Imperial  Votaress  passed  on,"  he  "marked  where  the  bolt  of 
Cupid  fell ;"  that  "  the  little  western  flower,"  pure,  "  milk-white  "  before  that 
time,  became  spotted,  "  purple  with  love's  wound."  We  may  add  that  there  is 
bitter  satire  in  what  follows — "that  flower,"  retaining;  the  original  influence, 

— 

"  will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote,"  as  Lettice,  Countess  of  Essex,  was 
infatuated  by  Leicester.  The  discover)'  of  Edward  Arden,  and  his  "harsh  expres- 
sions "  concerning  it,  might  be  traditions  in  Shakspere's  family,  and  be  safely 
allegorized  by  the  poet  in  1594  when  Leicester  was  gone  to  his  account. f 

Laneham  asks  a  question  which  in  his  giddy  style  he  does  not  ^ait  to 
answer,  or  even  to  complete  : — "  And  first,  who  that  considers  unto  the  stately 
seat  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  the  rare  beauty  of  building  that  his  Honour  hath 
advanced,  all  of  the  hard  quarry-stone ;  every  room  so  spacious,  so  well  be- 

*  Dugdale'i    Warwickshire,'  p  631. 

•f"  Professor  Craik.  in  his  most  interesting  work.  'Th-  Romance  of  the  Peerage,'  in  of  opinion 
that  no  reader  who  shall  come  to  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hatpin's  Essay,  with  a  mind  free  from  prepos- 
sessions and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  time,  ''wfll  retain  any  doubt  that  the  secret  meaning  of 
these  lines  has  now  been  discovered — that  Cupid  is  Leicester,  that  the  Moon  and  the  Vestal  typify 
beth,  that  the  Earth  is  the  Lady  Sheffield,  and  the  little  western  flower  the  Countess  of 
Essex."  (Vol.  i.  -  " 
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lighted,  and  so  high  roofed  within  ;  so  seemly  to  sight  by  due  proportion  with- 
out; in  day -time  on  every  side  so  glittering  by  glass;  at  nights,  by  continual 
brightness  of  candle,  fire,  and  torch -light,  transparent  through  the  lightsome 
windows,  as  it  were  the  Egyptian  Pharos  relucent  unto  all  the  Alexandrian 
coast," — who  that  considers  (we  finish  the  sentence)  what  Kenilworth  thus 
was  in  the  year  1575  will  not  contrast  it  with  its  present  state  of  complete  ruin? 
Never  did  a  fabric  of  such  unequalled  strength  and  splendour  perish  so  inglo- 
riously.  Leicester  bequeathed  the  possession  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  to  his  only  son,  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
whose  legitimacy  was  to  be  left  doubtful.  The  rapacious  James  contrived, 
through  the  agency  of  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  cheat  the  son  out 
of  the  father's  great  possessions.  The  more  generous  Prince  Henry,  upon 
whom  Kenilworth  was  bestowed,  negotiated  for  its  purchase  with  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  who  had  gone  abroad.  A  fifth  only  of  the  purchase -money  was  ever 
paid  ;  yet  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  took  possession  of  the  castle 
as  his  heir.  A  stronger  than  Charles  divided  the  castle  and  lands,  thus  un- 

0 

justly  procured  by  the  Crown,  amongst  his  captains  and  counsellors  ;  and  from 
the  time  of  Cromwell  the  history  of  Kenilworth  is  that  of  its  gradual  decay 
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and  final  ruin,.  No  cannon  has  battered  its  strong  walls,  "  in  many  places  of 
fifteen  and  ten  foot  thickness  ;"  no  turbulent  soldiery  has  torn  down  the  hang- 
ings and  destroyed  the  architraves  and  carved  ceilings  of  "  the  rooms  of  great 
state  within  the  same  ;  "  no  mines  have  exploded  in  its  "  stately  cellars,  all 
carried  upon  pillars  and  architecture  of  freestone  carved  and  wrought."  The 
buildings  were  whole,  and  are  described,  as  we  have  just  quoted,  in  a  survey 
when  James  laid  his  hand  upon  them.  Of  many  of  the  outer  walls  the 
masonry  is  still  as  fresh  and  as  perfect  as  if  the  stone  had  only  been  quarried 
half  a  century  ago.  Silent  decay  has  done  all  this  work.  The  proud  Leicester, 
who  would  have  been  king  in  England,  could  not  secure  his  rightful  inherit- 
ance to  his  son,  undoubtedly  legitimate,  whom  he  had  the  baseness  to  disown 
whilst  he  -was  living.  No  just  possessor  came  after  him.  One  rapacity  suc- 
ceeded another,  so  that  even  a  century  ago  Kenihvorth  was  a  monument  of  the 
worthlessness  of  a  grovelling  ambition. 

The  historian  of  Warwickshire  has  given  us  "  the  ground-plot  of  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,"  as  it  was  in  1640.  By  this  we  may  trace  the  pool  and 
the  pleasance  ;  the  inner  court,  the  base  court,  and  the  tilt-yard  ;  Caesar's 
Tower  and  Mortimer's  Tower ;  King  Henry's  Lodgings  and  Leicester's 
Buildings  ;  the  Hall,  the  Presence  Chamber,  and  the  Privy  Chamber.  There 
was  an  old  fresco  painting,  too,  upon  a  wall  at  Newriham  Padox,  which 
was  copied  in  1716,  and  is  held  to  represent  the  castle  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
Without  these  aids  Kenilworth  would  only  appear  to  us  a  mysterious  mass  of 
ruined  gigantic  walls ;  deep  cavities  whose  uses  are  unknown  ;  arched  door- 
ways, separated  from  the  chambers  to  which  they  led  ;  narrow  staircases, 
suddenly  opening  into  magnificent  recesses,  with  their  oriels  looking  over 
corn-field  and  pasture  ;  a  hall  with  its  lofty  windows  and  its  massive  chimney- 
pieces  still  entire,  but  without  roof  or  flooring ;  mounds  of  earth  in  the  midst 
of  walled  chambers,  and  the  hawthorn  growing  where  the  dais  stood.  The 
desolation  would  probably  have  gone  on  for  another  century  ;  the  stones  of 
Kenilworth  would  still  have  mended  roads,  and  been  built  into  the  cowshed 
and  the  cottage,  till  the  ploughshare  had  been  carried  over  the  grassy  courts ; 
had  not,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  lofty  forehead 
and  a  keen  grey  eye,  slightly  lame  but  withal  active,  entered  its  gatehouse, 
and,  having  looked  upon  "the  only  bit  of  carving  left  to  tell  something  of  interior 
magnificence,  passed  into  those  ruins,  and  stood  there  silent  for  some  two  hours.* 
Then  was  the  ruined  place  henceforward  to  be  sanctified.  The  progress  of 
desolation  was  to  be  arrested.  The  torch  of  genius  again  lighted  up  "  every 
room  so  spacious,"  and  they  were  for  ever  after  to  be  associated  with  the  recol- 
lections of  their  ancient  splendour.  There  were  to  be  visions  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  there  too  ;  woman's  weakness,  man's  treachery.  And  now  Kenilworth 
is  worthily  a  place  which  is  visited  from  all  lands.  The  solitary  artist  sits  on 

•  Some  five  and  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  venerable  and  intelligent  farmer,  Mr.  Bodington, 
living  in  tLe  Gatehouse  at  Kenilworth.  He  remembered  Scott's  visit,  although  he  knew  not  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  who  he  was ;  and  the  frank  manners  and  keen  inquiries  of  the  great  novelist  left  an 
impression  upon  him  which  he  described  to  ua.  The  old  n^n  is  dead, 
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the  stone  seat  of  the  great  bay-window,  and  sketches  the  hall  where  he  fancies 
Elizabeth  banqueting.  A  knot  of  young  antiquarians,  ascending  a  narrow 
staircase,  would  identify  the  turret  as  that  in  which  Amy  Robsart  took  refuge. 
Happy  children  run  up  and  down  the  grassy  slopes,  and  wonder  who  made  so 
pretty  a  ruin.  The  contemplative  man  rejoices  that  the  ever-vivifying  power 
of  nature  throws  its  green  mantle  over  what  would  be  ugly  in  decay  ;  and  that. 
in  the  same  way,  the  poetical  power  invests  the  desolate  places  with  life  and 
beauty,  and,  when  the  material  creations  of  ambition  lie  perishing,  builds  them 
up  again,  not  to  be  again  destroyed. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

PAG  E  A  N  T  S. 


thereof 
crowds 


IT   is  "  the   middle  summer's  spring."     On 
the   day  before  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
all  the  roads  leading  to  Coventry  have  far 
more  than  their  accustomed  share  of  pedes- 
trians and  horsemen.     The  pageants  are  to 
be  acted  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  for  the  last 
time.     The  preachers  in  their  sermons  have 
denounced  them  again  and  again;  but  since 
the  Queen's   Majesty  \vas  graciously  pleased 
with    the    Hock-play    at    Kenilworth,    that 
ancient  sport,  so  dear  to  the  men  of  Coven- 
try, lias  been   revived,  and  the  Guilds  have 
struggled   against   the   preachers    to  prevent 
their  old    pageants    from    being   suppressed. 
And   why,    say  they,    should    they   be    sup- 
pressed ?     Have  not  they,   the  men  of  the 
Guilds,  been    accustomed  to  act  their  own 
pageants    long   after    the    Grey    Friars    had 
gone  into  obscurity  ?     Has  not  the  good  city 
all    that    is    needful   for   their    proper   per- 
formance ?       Do    not   they   all    know    their 
parts,  as  arranged  by  the  town-clerk  ?     Are 
not  their  robes  in  goodly  order,  some  new, 
and  all  untattered  ?      Moreover,  is   not  the 
trade  of  the  city  greatly  declined — its  blue 
thread   thrust   out   by  thread   brought  from 
"'//    beyond  sea — its  caps  and  girdles  superseded 
SA    by  gear  from  London;*  and  was  not  in  the 
$      old  time  "  the  confluence  of  people  from  far 
and    near    to    see    this    show   extraordinary 
great,    and    yielded   no   small    advantage   to 
this  city  ?  "  t      The  pageants  shall  be  played 
in  spite  of  the  preachers ;   and   so  the  bruit 

goes  through  the   country,  and  Coventry  is  still  to  see  its  accustomed 
on  the  day  of  Corpus  Clyisti. 


*  See  '  A  Briefe  Conceipte  of  English  Pollicye,'  1581. 


t  Dugdale. 
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It  requires  not  the  imagination  of  the  romance-writer  to  assume  that  before 
William  Shakspere  was  sixteen,  that  is,  before  the  year  1580,  when  the  pageants 
at  Coventry,  with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions,  were  finally  suppressed,  he  would 
be  a  spectator  of  one  of  these  remarkable  performances,  which  were  in  a  few 
years  wholly  to  perish ;  becoming,  however,  the  foundations  of  a  drama  more 
suited  to  the  altered  spirit  of  the  people,  more  universal  in  its  range, — the 
drama  of  the  laity,  and  not  of  the  church.  What  a  glorious  city  must  Coventry 
have  been  in  the  days  when  that  youth  first  looked  upon  it — the  "  Prince's 
Chamber,"  as  it  was  called,  the  "third  city  of  the  realm,"  a  "  shire-town,"  *  full 
of  stately  buildings  of  great  antiquity,  unequalled  once  in  the  splendour  of  its 
monastic  institutions,  full  of  associations  of  regal  state,  and  chivalry,  and  high 
events !  As  he  finally  emerges  from  the  rich  woodlands  and  the  elm-groves 
•which  reach  from  Kenilworth,  there  would  that  splendid  city  lie  before  him, 
surrounded  by  its  high  wall  and  its  numerous  gates,  its  three  wondrous  spires, 
which  he  had  often  gazed  upon  from  the  hill  of  Welcombe,  rising  up  in  match- 
less height  and  symmetry,  its  famous  cross  towering  above  the  gabled  roofs. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  wall,  gates  more  massive  and  defying — a  place  of 
strength,  even  though  no  conaueror  of  Cressv  now  dwelt  therein  — a  place  of 
magnificence,  though  the  hand  of  spoliation  had  been  there  most  busy.  William 
Shakspere  and  his  company  ride  through  the  gate  of  the  Grey  Friars,  and  they 
are  presently  in  the  heart  of  that  city.  Eager  crowding  is  there  already  in 
these  streets  on  that  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  for  the  waits  are  playing,  and  ban- 
ners are  hung  out  at  the  walls  of  the  different  Guilds,  The  citizens  gathered 
round  the  Cross  are  eagerly  discussing  the  particulars  of  to-morrow's  show. 
Here  and  there  one  with  a  beetling  brow  indignantly  denounces  the  superstitious 
and  papistical  observance ;  whilst  the  laughing  smith  or  shearman,  who  is  to 
play  one  of  the  magi  on  the  morrow,  describes  the  bravery  of  his  new  robe  and 
the  lustre  of  his  pasteboard  crown  that  has  been  fresh  gilded.  The  inns  are 
full,  "  great  and  sumptuous  inns,"  as  Harrison  describes  those  of  this  very  day, 
"able  to  lodge  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  persons,  and  their  horses,  at  ease, 
and  thereto,  with  a  very  short  warning,  make  such  provision  for  their  diet  as 
to  him  that  is  unacquainted  withal  may  seem  to  be  incredible  :  And  it  is  a 
world  to  see  how  each  owner  of  them  contendeth  with  other  for  goodness  of 
entertainment  of  their  guests,  as  about  fineness  and  change  of  linen,  furniture 
of  bedding,  beauty  of  rooms,  service  at  the  table,  costliness  of  plate,  strength  of 
drink,  variety  of  wines,  or  well  using  of  horses."  So  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
cheer ;  and  the  hundreds  that  have  come  into  Coventry  will  be  fed  and  lodged 
better  even  than  in  London,  whose  inns,  as  the  same  authority  tells  us,  are  the 
worst  in  the  kingdom.  Piping  and  dancing  is  there  in  the  chambers,  madrigals 
worth  the  listening.  But  silence  and  sleep  at  last  fitly  prepare  for  a  busy  day. 
Perhaps,  however,  a  stray  minstrel  might  find  his  way  to  this  solemnity,  and 
forget  the  hour  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  like  the  very  ancient  anony- 
mous poet  of  the  Alliterative  Metre,  whose  manuscript,  probably  of  the  date  of 

Henry  V.,  has  contrived  to  escape  destruction : — 

• 

•  Coventry  has  altogether  separate  jurisdiction.     It  is  "  the  County  of  the  City  of  Coventry." 
It  ia  called  "  a  shire-town"  by  Dugdale,  to  mark  thia  distinction. 
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"  Ones  y  me  ordayned,  as  y  have  ofte  doon, 
"With  frendes,  and  felawes,  frendemen,  and  other; 
And  caught  me  in  a  company  on  Corpus  Christ!  even, 
Six,  other  seven  myle,  oute  of  Suthampton, 
To  take  melodye,  and  mirthes,  among  my  makes ; 
With  redyng  of  romaunces,  and  revelyng  among, 
The  dym  of  the  darknesse  drowe  into  the  west, 
And  began  for  to  apryng  in  the  grey  day."* 

Perhaps  the  inquiring  youth  from  Stratford  would  meet  with  some  old  Coventry 
man,  who  would  describe  the  pageants  as  they  were  acted  by  the  Grey  Friars 
before  the  dissolution  of  their  religious  house.  The  old  man  would  tell  him 
how  these  pageants,  "acted  with  mighty  state  and  reverence  by  the  friars  of 
this  house,  had  theatres  for  the  several  scenes,  very  large  and  high,  placed  upon 
wheels,  and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city  for  the  better  advantage 
of  spectators  ;  and  contained  the  story  of  the  New  Testament  composed  into  old 
English  rhyme,  as  appeareth  by  an  ancient  manuscript,  entitled  Ludus  Corporis 
Christi,  or  Ludus  Coventria."\  That  ancient  man,  who  might  have  been  a 
friar  himself,  but  felt  it  not  safe  to  proclaim  his  vocation,  might  describe  how 
Henry  V.  and  his  nobles  took  great  delight  in  seeing  the  pageants ;  how  Queen 
Margaret  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity  came  from  Kenilworth  to  Coventry 
privily  to  see  the  play,  and  saw  all  the  pageants  played  save  one,  which  could 
not  be  played  because  night  drew  on  ;  how  the  triumphant  Richard  III.  came 
to  see  the  Corpus  Christi  plays;  and  how  Henry  VII.  much  commended  them.J 
He  could  recite  lines  from  these  Corpus  Christi  plays  with  a  reverential  solem- 
nity ;  lines  that  for  the  most  part  sounded  rude  in  the  ear  of  that  youth,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  had  a  vigorous  simplicity,  fit  for  the  teaching  of  an  unin- 
structed  people.  He  would  tell  how  in  the  play  of  '  The  Creation  '  the  pride 
of  .Lucifer  disdained  the  worship  of  the  angels,  and  how  he  was  cast  down — 

I 
"  With  mirth  and  joy  never  more  to  melL" 

How  in  the  play  of  '  The  Fall,'  Eve  sang — 

"  In  this  garden  I  will  go  see 
All  the  flowera  of  fair  beauty, 
And  tasten  the  fruits  of  great  plenty 
That  be  in  Paradise ; " 

and  how  the  first  pair  lost  that  garden,  and  went  forth  into  the  land  to  labour. 
He  could  repeat,  too,  a  hymn  of  Abel,  very  sweet  in  its  music : — 

"  Almighty  God,  and  full  of  might, 

By  whom  all  thing  is  made  of  nought, 
To  thee  my  heart  is  ready  dight, 
For  upon  thee  is  all  my  thought" 

Moreover,  in  the  play  of  'Noah,'  when  the  dove  returned 'to  the  ark  with  the 

*  See  Percy's  '  Reliques : '  On  the  Alliterative  Metre.     We  give  the  lines  as  corrected  in  Sharp's 
'  Coventry  Mysteries.' 
t  Dagdale. 

J  See  Sharp's  quotations  from  the  manuscript  Annals  of  Coventry,  '  Dissertation,'  p,  4. 
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olive-branch,  there  was  a  joyful  chorus,  such  as.  now  could  never  be  heard  in  the 
streets  of  Coventry  : — 

"  Mare  vidit  et  fugit, 
Jordanis  conversua  est  retrorsum. 
Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobia, 
Sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam." 

Much  more  would  he  have  told  of  those  ancient  plays,  forty-three  in  number, 
but  time  would  not.*  He  defended  the  objects  for  which  they  were  instituted  : 
the  general  spread  of  knowledge  might  have  brought  other  teaching,  but  they 
familiarized  the  people  with  the  great  scriptural  truths  ;  they  gave  them  amuse- 
ments of  a  higher  nature  than  military  games,  and  contentions  of  mere  brute 
force.  They  might  be  improved,  and  something  like  the  drama  of  Greece  and 
Rome  might  be  founded  upon  them.  But  now  the  same  class  of  subjects  were 
to  be  handled  by  rude  artificers,  who  would  make  them  ridiculous.  There  was 
much  truth  in  what  the  old  man  said  ;  and  the  youth  of  Stratford  would  go 
thoughtfully  to  rest 

The  morning  of  Corpus  Christi  comes,  and  soon  after  sunrise  there  is  stir  in 
the  streets  of  Coventry.  The  old  ordinances  for  this  solemnity  require  that  the 
Guilds  should  be  at  their  posts  at  five  o'clock.  There  is  to  be  a  solemn  proces- 
sion— formerly,  indeed,  after  the  performance  of  the  pageant — and  then,  with 
hundreds  of  torches  burning  around  the  figures  of  our  Lady  and  St.  John,  can- 
dlesticks and  chalices  of  silver,  banners  of  velvet  and  canopies  of  silk,  and  the 
members  of  the  Trinity  Guild  and  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  bearing  their  cruci- 
fixes and  candlesticks,  with  personations  of  the  angel  Gabriel  lifting  up  the  lily, 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  renowned  virgins,  especially  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Mar- 
garet. The  Reformation  has,  of  course,  destroyed  much  of  this  ceremonial ; 
and,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  it  has  in  great  part  evaporated.  But  now,  issuing 
from  the  many  ways  that  lead  to  the  cross,  there  is  heard  the  melody  of  harpers 
and  the  voice  of  minstrelsy ;  trumpets  sound,  banners  wave,  riding-men  come 
thick  from  their  several  halls  ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  their  robes,  the  city 
servants  in  proper  liveries,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  Herod  on  horse- 
back. The  bells  ring,  boughs  are  strewed  in  the  streets,  tapestry  is  hung  out  of 
the  windows,  officers  in  scarlet  coats  struggle  in  the  crowd  while  the  procession 
is  marshalling.  The  crafts  are  getting  into  their  ancient  order,  each  craft  with 
its  streamer  and  its  men  in  harness.  There  are  "  Fys^hers  and  Cokes, — Bax- 
ters and  Milners, — Bochers, — Whittawers  and  Glovers, — Pynners,  Tylers,  and 
Wrightes, —  Skynners,  —  Barkers,  —  Corvysers,  —  Smythes,  —  Wevers,  —  Wir- 
drawers, — Cardemakers,  Sadelers,  Peyntours,  and  Masons, — Gurdelers, — Tay- 
lours.  Walkers,  and  Sherman, — Deysters, — Drapers, — Mercers."  f  At  length 
the  procession  is  arranged.  It  parades  through  the  principal  lines  of  the  city, 
from  Bishopgate  on, the  north  to  the  Grey  Friars'  Gate  on  the  south,  and  from 
Broadgate  on  the  west  to  Gosford  Gate  on  the  east.  The  crowd  is  thronging 
to  the  wide  area  on  the  north  of  Trinity  Church  and  St.  Michael's,  for  there  is 

*  See  the  '  Ludus  Coventrize,'  pj.blisb.ed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
f  Sharp's «  Dissertation,'  page  160. 


[Coventry  Churcten  and  Pageants.] 


the  pageant  to  be  first  performed.  There  was  a  high  house  or  carriage  which 
stood  upon  six  wheels  ;  it  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  above  the  other.  In 
the  lower  room  were  the  performers  ;  the  upper  was  the  stage.  This  ponderous 
vehicle  was  painted  and  gilt,  surmounted  with  burnished  vanes  and  streamers, 
and  decorated  with  imagery ;  it  was  hung  round  with  curtains,  and  a  painted 
cloth  presented  a  picture  of  the  subject  that  was  to  be  performed.  This  simple 
stage  had  its  machinery,  too;  it  was  fitted  .for  the  representation  of  an  earth- 
quake or  a  storm ;  and  the  pageant  in  most  cases  was  concluded  in  the  noise 
and  flame  of  fireworks.  It  is  the  pageant  of  the  company  of  Shearmen  and 
Tailors  which  is  now  to  be  performed, — the  subject  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  and 
Offering  of  the  Magi,  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  Marder  of  the  Innocents. 
The  eager  multitudes  are  permitted  to  crowd  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  car.  There  is  a  moveable  scaffold  erected  for  the  more  distinguished  spec- 
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tators.  The  men  of  the  Guilds  sit  firm  on  their  horses.  Amidst  the  sound  of 
harp  and  trumpet  the  curtains  are  withdrawn,  and  Isaiah  appears,  prophesying 
the  blessing  which  is  to  come  upon  the  earth.  Gabriel  announces  to  Mary  the 
embassage  upon  which  he  is  sent  from  Heaven.  Then  a  dialogue  between  Mary 
and  Joseph,  and  the  scene  changes  to  the  field  where  shepherds  are  abiding  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night — a  night  so  dark  that  they  know  hot  where  their  sheep 
may  be  ;  they  are  cold  and  in  great  heaviness.  Then  the  star  shines,  and  they 
hear  the  song  of  "  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo."  A  soft  melody  of  concealed  music 
hushes  even  the  whispers  of  the  Coventry  audience  ;  and  three  songs  are  sung, 
such  as  may  abide  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people,  and  be  repeated  by  them 
at  their  Christmas  festivals.  "  The  first  the  shepherds  sing  :  " — 

"  As  I  rode  out  this  enders  *  night, 
Of  three  jolly  shepherds  I  saw  a  sight, 
And  all  about  their  fold  a  star  shone  bright; 
They  sang  terli  terlow  : 
So  merrily  the  shepherds  their  pipes  can  blow." 

There  is  then  a  song  "  the  women  sing  :  " — 

"  Lully,  lulla,  you  little  tiny  child  : 
By,  by,  lully,  lullay,  you  little  tiny  child  : 

By,  by,  lully,  lullay. 
0  sisters  two,  how  may  we  do 
For  to  preserve  this  day 
This  poor  youngling,  for  whom  we  do  sing 
By,  by,  Mly,  lullay  ? 

Herod  the  king,  in  his  raging, 
Charged  he  hath  this  day 
His  men  of  might,  in  his  own  sight, 
All  young  children  to  slay. 

That  woe  is  me,  poor  child,  for  thee. 
And  ever  mourn  and  say, 
For  thy  parting  neither  say  nor  sing 
By,  by,  lully,  lullay." 

The  shepherds  again  take  up  the  song  < — 

"  Down  from  heaven,  from  heaven  so  high, 
Of  angels  there  came  a  great  company, 
With  mirth,  and  joy,  and  great  solemnity  : 
They  sang  terly,  terlow  : 
So  merrily  the  shepherds  their  pipes  can  blow." 

The  simple  melody  of  these  songs  has  come  down  to  us  ;  they  are  part  songs, 
each  having  the  treble,  the  tenor,  and  the  bass.f  The  star  conducts  the  shepherds 
to  the  "  crib  of  poor  repast,"  where  the  child  lies;  and,  with  a  simplicity  which 

*  Enders  night — last  night. 

t  This  very  curious  Pageant,  essentially  different  from  the  same  portion  of  Scripture-history 
in  the  '  Lvdus  Coventrice,'  is  printed  entire  in  Mr.  Sharp's  Dissertation,'  as  well  as  the  score  of 
these  songs. 
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is  highly  characteristic,  one  presents  the  child  his  pipe,  the  second  his  hat,  and 
the  third  his  mittens.  Prophets  now  come,  who  declare  in  lengthened  rhyme 
the  wonder  and  the  blessing  : — 

"  Neither  in  halls  nor  yet  in  bowers 
Born  would  he  not  be, 
Neither  in  castles  nor  yet  in  towers 
That  seemly  were  to  see.1' 

The  messenger  of  Herod  succeeds  ;  and  very  curious  it  is,  and  characteristic  of 
a  period  when  the  king's  laws  were  delivered  in  the  language  of  the  Conqueror, 
that  he  speaks  in  French.  This  circumstance  would  carry  back  the  date  of  the 
play  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  though  the  language  is  occasionally  modern- 
ized. We  have  then  the  three  kings  with  their  gifts.  They  are  brought  before 
Herod,  who  treats  them  courteously,  but  is  inexorable  in  his  cruel  decree. 
Herod  rages  in  the  streets  ;  but  the  flight  into  Egypt  takes  place,  and  then  the 
massacre.  The  address  of  the  women  to  the  pitiless  soldiers,  imploring,  defying, 
is  not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  performance  ;  for  example — 

"  Sir  knightes,  of  your  courtesy, 
This  day  shame  not  your  chivalry, 
But  on  my  child  have  pity," 

is  the  mild  address  of  one  mother.     Another  raves — 

"  He  that  slays  my  child  in  sieht, 
If  that  my  strokes  on  him  may  light, 
Be  he  squire  or  knight, 
I  hold  him  but  lost." 

The  fury  of  a  third  is  more  excessive  : — 

"  Sit  he  never  so  high  in  saddle, 
But  I  shall  make  his  brains  addle, 
And  here  with  my  pot  ladle 
With  him  will  I  fight." 

\Ve  have  little  doubt  that  "he  who  described  the  horrors  of  a  siege,— 

"  Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen,"  * — 

had  heard  the  howlings  of  the  women  in  the  Coventry  pageant.     And  so  "fynes 
lude  de  taylars  and  scharmen." 

The  pageants  thus  performed  by  the  Guilds  of  Coventry  were  of  various  sub- 
jects, but  all  scriptural.  The  Smiths'  pageant  was  the  Crucifixion ;  and  most 
curious  are  their  accounts,  from  1449  till  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
for  expenses  of  helmets  for  Herod  and  cloaks  for  Pilate  ;  of  tabards  for  Caiaphas 

*  Henry  V.,  Act  in.,  Scene  m. 
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and  gear  for  Pilate's  wife  ;  of  a  staff  for  the  Demon,  and  a  beard  for  Judas 
There  are  payments,  too,  to  a  man  for  hanging  Judas  and  for  cock-crowing. 
The  subject  of  the  Cappers'  pageant  was  the  Resurrection.  They  have  charges 
for  making  the  play -book  and  pricking  the  songs  ;  for  money  spent  at  the  first 
rehearsal  and  the  second  rehearsal ;  for  supper  on  the  play-day,  for  breakfasts 
and  for  dinners.  The  subject  of  the  Drapers'  pageant  was  that  of  Doomsday  ; 
and  one  of  their  articles  of  machinery  sufficiently  explains  the  character  of  their 
performance — "A  link  to  set  the  world  on  fire,"  following  "  Paid  for  the  barrel 
for  the  earthquake."  We  may  readily  believe  that  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  such  pageants  would  no  longer  be  tolerated.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  performances  of  the  Guilds  were  originally  subordinate  to  those  of  the 
Grey  Friars  ;  perhaps  devised  and  supported  by  the  parochial  clergy.*  But 
when  the  Church  became  opposed  to  such  representations — when,  indeed,  they 
were  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — it  is  clear  that  the  efforts  of  the 
laity  to  uphold  them  could  not  long  be  successful.  They  would  be  certainly 
performed  without  the  reverence  which  once  belonged  to  them.  Their  rude 
action  and  simple  language  would  be  ridiculed  ;  and  when  the  feeling  of  ridi- 
cule crept  in,  their  nature  would  be  altered,  and  they  would  become  essentially 
profane.  There  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  Coventry 
pageants  which  shows  the  struggle  that  was  made  to  keep  the  dramatic  spirit 
of  the  people  in  this  direction.  In  1584  the  Smiths  performed,  after  many  pre- 
parations and  rehearsals,  a  new  pageant,  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Smiths  applied  to  one  who  had  been  educated  in  their  own  town,  in  the  Free 
School  of  Coventry,  and  who  in  1584  belonged  to  St.  John's,  Oxford,  to  write 
this  new  play  for  them.  The  following  entry  appears  in  the  city  accounts  : — 

"  Paid  to  Mr  Smythe  of  Oxford  the  xvth  daye  of  aprill  1581  for  hys  paynes  for  writing  of  the 
tragedye  —  xiij1,  vj",  viij'1." 

We  regret  that  this  play,  so  liberally  paid  for  when  compared  with  subse- 
quent payments  to  the  Jonsons  and  Dekkers  of  the  true  drama,  has  not  been 
preserved.  It  would  be  curious  to  contrast  it  with  the  beautiful  dramatic  poem 
on  the  same  subject,  by  an  accomplished  scholar  of  our  own  day,  also  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  But  the  list  of  characters  remains,  which  shows 
that  the  play  was  essentially  historical,  exhibiting  the  contests  of  the  Jewish 
factions  as  described  by  Josephus.  The  accounts  manifest  that  the  play  was  got 
up  with  great  magnificence  in  1584  ;  but  it  was  not  played  again  till  1591,  when 
it  was  once  more  performed  along  with  the  famous  Hock  Tuesday.  It  was  then 
ordered  that  no  other  plays  whatever  should  be  performed  ;  and  the  same  order, 
which  makes  this  concession  "  at  the  request  of  the  Commons,"  directs  "  that 
all  the  May-poles  that  now  are  standing  in  this  city  shall  be  taken  down  before 
Whitsunday  next,  and  none  hereafter  to  be  set  up."  In  that  year  Coventry 
saw  the  last  of  its  pageants.  But  Marlowe  and  Shakspere  were  in  London, 
building  up  something  more  adapted  to  that  age  ;  more  universal :  dramas  that 

•  It  is  clear,  we  think,  that  the  pageants  performed  by  the  Guilds  were  altogether  different 
from  the  '  Ludus  Coventrise,'  which  Dugdale  expressly  tella  us  were  performed  by  tho  Qrey 
Friars. 
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no  change  of  manners  or  of  politics  can  destroy.  The  Pageants  of  Coventry 
have  perished,  as  her  strong  gates  and  walls  have  perished.  They  belonged 
essentially  to  other  times.  They  are  no  longer  needed.  A  few  fragrr.puts 
remain  to  tell  us  what  they  were  ;  and  upon  these  the  learned,  as  thev  are 
called,  will  doubt  and  differ,  and  the  general  world  heed  them  not. 

And  now  the  men  of  Coventry  lead  the  way  of  the  strangers  to  another  spot, 
with  the  cry  of  "  The  Hock-play,  the  Hock-play  !"  There  was  yawning  and  ill- 
repressed  laughing  during  the  pageant,  but  the  whole  population  now  seems 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  joyfulness.  As  one  of  the  worthy  aldermen  gallantly 
presses  his  horse  through  the  crowd,  is  there  not  a  cry.  too,  of  "  A  Nycklyn,  a 
Nycklyn!"  for  did  not  the  worthy  mayor,  Thomas  Nycklyn,  three  years  ago, 
cause  "  Hock  Tuesday,  whereby  is  mentioned  an  overthrow  of  the  Danes  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  to  be  again  set  up  and  showed  forth,  to  his  great  com- 
mendation and  the  city's  great  commodity  ?  "*  In  the  wide  area  of  the  Cross- 
cheaping  is  the  crowd  now  assembled.  The  strangers  gaze  upon  "  that  stately 
Cross,  being  one  of  the  chief  things  wherein  this  city  most  glories,  which  for 
workmanship  and  beauty  is  inferior  to  none  in  England. "f  It  was  not  then 
venerable  for  antiquity,  for  it  had  been  completed  little  more  than  thirty  years  ; 
but  it  was  a  wondrous  work  of  gorgeous  architecture,  story  rising  above  slory, 
with  canopies  and  statues,  to  a  magnificent  height,  glittering  with  vanes  upon 
its  pinnacles,  and  now  decorated  with  numerous  streamers.  J  Around  the  square 
are  houses  of  most  picturesque  form ;  the  balconies  of  their  principal  floors 
filled  with  gazers,  and  the  windows  immediately  beneath  the  high-pitched  roofs 
showing  as  many  heads  as  could  be  thrust  through  the  open  casements.  The 
area  is  cleared,  for  the  play  requires  no  scaffold.  The  English  and  the  Danes 
marshal  on  opposite  sides.  There  are  fierce  words  and  imprecations,  shouts  of 
defiance,  whisperings  of  counsel.  What  is  imperfectly  heard  or  ill  understood 
by  the  strangers  is  explained  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  show.  There 
is  no  ridicule  now ;  no  laughing  at  Captain  Cox,  in  his  velvet  cap,  and  flourish- 
ing his  tonsword  ;  all  is  'gravity  and  exultation.  Then  come  the  women  of 
Coventry,  ardent  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  courageous,  much  enduring ;  and  some 
one  tells  in  the  pauses  of  the  play,  how  there  once  rode  into  that  square,  in  a 
death-like  solitude  and  silence,  a  lady  all  naked,  who,  "  bearing  an  extraordinary 
affection  for  this  place,~often  and  earnestly  besought  her  husband  that  he  would 
free  it  from  that  grievous  servitude  whereunto  it  was  subject  ;"§  ajid  he  telling 
her  the  hard  conditions  upon  which  her  prayer  would  be  granted — 

"  She  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity/' 


*  Extnct  from  manuscript  AnnaiS  of  Coventry  in  Sharp's  '  Dissertation,"  p.  129. 

•*•  Dujjdaie. 

J  The  Cross  has  perished,  not  through  age,  but  by  the  hands  of  Common-councilman  and  Com 
missioners  of  Pavement.  The  Turks  broke  up  the  Elgin  marbles  to  make  mortar  for  their  Athenian 
hovels,  an<i  we  call  them  barbarians.  These  things  went  on  amongst  us  up  to  a  very  recent  time, 
lu  an  old  Chapel  of  E  ise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  was,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  very 
fine  recumbent  figures  of  a  Tercplar.  The  figure  waj  missed  by  a  clergyman  who  sometimes  visited 
the  place,  and  he  asked  the  ?extcn  what  had  become  cf  it  ?  The  answer  was,  "  \Vhat  J  that  cross 
'egged  chap  I  Oh  !  I  mended  the  road  wi'  he ;  a  saved  a  deal  o'  limestone." 

§  Dugdale. 
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Noble-hearted  women  such  as  the  Lady  Godiva  were  those  of  Coventry  who 
assisted  their  husbands  to  drive  out  the  Danes ;  and  there  they  lead  their  captives 
in  triumph  ;  and  the  Hock-play  terminate'3  with  song  and  chorus. 

But  the  solemnities  of  the  day  are  not  yet  concluded.  In  the  space  around 
Swine  Cross,  and  near  St.  John's  School,  is  another  scaffold  erected  ;  not  a  lofty 
scaffold  like  that  of  the  drapers  and  shearmen,  but  gay  with  painted  cloths  and 
ribbons.  The  pageant  of  '  The  Nine  Worthies '  is  to  be  performed  by  the  dramatic 
body  of  the  Grammar  School ;  the  ancient  pageant,  such  as  was  presented  to 
Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen  in  1455,  and  of  which  the  Leet-book  contains  the 
faithful  copy.*  Assuredly  there  was  one  who  witnessed  that  performance  care- 
fully employed  in  noting  down  the  lofty  speeches  which  the  three  Hebrews, 
Joshua,  David,  and  Judas  Maccabseus ;  the  three  Infidels,  Hector,  Alexander,  and 
Julius  Caesar ;  and  the  three  Christians,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  uttered  on  that  occasion.  In  the  Coventry  pageant  Hector  thus 
speaks : — 

"  Most  pleasant  princes,  recorded  that  may  be, 
I,  Hector  of  Troy,  that  am  chief  conqueror, 
Lowly  will  obey  you,  and  kneel  on  my  knee." 

And  Alexander  thus  : — 

"  I,  Alexander,  that  for  chivalry  beareth  the  ball, 
Moat  courageous  in  conquest  through  the  world  am  I  named, — 
Welcome  you,  princes." 

And  Julius  Caesar  thus  : — 

"  I,  Julius  Caesar,  sovereign  of  knighthood 
And  emperor  of  mortal  men,  most  high  and  mighty, 
Welcome  you,  princes  most  benign  and  good." 

Surely  it  was  little  less  than  plagiary,  if  it  were  not  meant  for  downright  parody, 
when,  in  a  pageant  of  '  The  Nine  Worthies '  presented  a  few  years  after,  Hector 
comes  in  to  say — 

"  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion  : 
A  man  so  breath'd,  that  certain  he  would  fight,  yea, 

From  morn  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
I  am  that  flower." 

And  Alexander : — 

"  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's  commander ; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering  might : 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alisaoder." 

And  Pompey,  usurping  the  just  honours  of  his  triumphant  rival  :— 

I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  surnamed  the  great, 

That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my  foo  to  sweat." 
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But  the  laugh,  of  the  parody  was  a  harmless  one.  The  Nine  Worthies  were 
utterly  dead  and  gone  in  the  popular  estimation.  Certainly  in  the  crowd  before 
St.  John's  School  at  Coventry  there  would  be  more  than  one  who  would  laugh 
at  the  speeches — merry  souls,  ready  to  "  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  "Worthies,  and 
let  them  dance  the  hay."* 

*  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  suzo  pl.A) 
for  tne  speeches  of  Hector,  Alexander,  and  Pompey.  The  coincidence  between  those  rV^  the 
old  Coventry  Pageant  is  remarkable. 


[Ancient  U*»  tf  u»v«nay, 
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NOTE  ON  THE  COVENTRY  PAGEANTS. 


THE  "Chester  Mysteriea,"  which  appear  greatly  to  have  resembled  those  of  Coventry,  were 
finally  suppressed  in  1574.  Archdeacon  Rogers,  who  in  his  MSS.  rejoices  that  "  such  a  cloud 
of  ignorance  "  would  be  no  more  seen,  appears  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  their  performance, 
of  which  he  has  left  the  following  description : — (See  Markland'a  '  Introduction  to  a  Specimen 
of  the  Chester  Mysteries.') 

"  Now  of  the  playes  of  Chester,  called  the  Whitson  playes,  when  the  weare  played,  and  what 
occupations  bringe  forthe  at  theire  charges  the  playes  or  pagiantes. 

"Heare  note  that  these  playes  of  Chester,  called  the  Whitson  playes,  weare  the  worke  of  one 
Rondell,  a  Moncke  of  the  Abbaye  of  Sainte  Warburghe  in  Chester,  who  redused  the  whole  his- 
tory e  of  the  bible  into  englishe  story es  in  metter  in  the  englishe  tounge ;  and  this  Monke,  in  a 
good  desire  to  doe  good,  published  the  same.  Then  the  first  e  maior  of  Chester,  namely,  Sr  John 
Arnewaye,  Kuighte,  he  caused  the  same  to  be  played :  the  maner  of  which  playes  was  thus  : — 
they  weare  divided  into  24  pagiantes  according  to  the  copanyes  of  the  Cittie ;  and  every  com- 
panye  broughte  forthe  theire  pagiant,  wch  was  the  cariage  or  place  wch  the  played  in ;  and  before 
these  playes  weare  played,  there  was  a  man  wch  did  ride,  aa  I  take  it,  upon  S'  Georges  days 
throughe  the  Cittie,  and  there  published  the  tyme  and  the  matter  of  the  plays  in  breeife :  the 
weare  played  upon  Mondaye,  Tuesday,  and  Wensedaye  in  Whitson  weeke.  And  thei  Srst  be- 
gaune  at  the  Abbaye  gates ;  and  when  the  firste  pagiante  was  played  at  the  Abbaye  gates,  then 
it  was  wheled  from  thense  to  the  Pentice,  at  the  hyghe  Crosse,  before  the  maior,  and  before  that 
was  donne  the  seconde  came ;  and  the  firste  went  into  the  Watergate  Streete,  and  from  thense 
unto  Bridge  Streete,  and  so  one  after  an  other  'till  all  the  pagiantes  weare  played  appoynted  for 
the  firste  daye,  and  so  likewise  for  the  seconde  and  the  thirde  daye.  These  pagiantes  or  carige 
was  a  hyghe  place  made  like  a  howse  with  2  rowmes,  beinge  open  on  the  tope ;  the  lower  rowme 
theie  apparrelled  and  dressed  themselves,  and  the  higher  rowme  theie  played,  and  theie  stoode 
upon  vi  wheeles ;  and  when  the  had  donne  with  one  cariage  in  one  place  theie  wheled  the  same 
from  one  streete  to  another,  first  from  the  Abbaye  gate  to  the  pentise,  then  to  the  Watergate 
streete,  then  to  the  bridge  streete  through  the  lanes,  and  so  to  the  este  gate  streete :  and  thus 
tha  came  from  one  streete  to  another,  kepinge  a  directe  order  in  everye  streete,  for  before  thei 
firste  carige  was  gone  from  one  place  the  seconde  came,  and  so  before  the  seconde  was  gone  the 
thirde  came,  and  so  till  the  laste  was  donne  all  in  order  withoute  anye  stayeinge  in  anye  place, 
tor  worde  beinge  broughte  howe  every  place  was  neere  doone,  the  came  and  made  no  place  to 
tarye  tell  the  lastc  was  played." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

HOME. 


WE  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fill  up,  with  some  imperfect  forms  and  feeble 
colours,  the  very  meagre  outline  which  exists  of  the  schoolboy  life  of  William 
Shakspere.  He  is  now,  we  will  assume,  of  the  age  of  fourteen — the  year  1578; 
a  year  which  has  been  held  to  furnish  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  worldly  con- 
dition of  his  father  and  his  family.  The  first  who  attempted  to  write  '  Some 
Account  of  the  Life  of  William  Shakspeare,'  Rowe,  says,  "  His  father,  who  was 
a  considerable  dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that, 
though  he  was  hii  eldest  son,  he  could  give  .him  no  better  education  than  his 
own  employment.  He^had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  for  some  time  at  a  free-school, 
where,  it  is  probable,  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  master  of :  but  the  narrow 
ness  of  his  circumstances,  and  the  want  of  his  assistance  at  home,  forced  his 
father  to  withdraw  him  from  thence,  and  unhappily  prevented  his  further  pro- 
ficiency in  that  language."  This  statement,  be  it  remembered,  was  written 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  event  which  it  professes  to  record — the 
early  removal  of  William  Shakspere  from  the  free-school  to  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  his  father.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  statement  is 
manifestly  lased  upon  two  assumptions,  both  of  which  are  incorrect : — The 
first,  that  his  father  had  a  large  family  of  ten  children,  and  was  so  narrowed  in 
his  circumstances  that  he  could  not  spare  even  the  time  of  his  eldest  son,  he 
being  taught  for  nothing ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  son,  by  his  early  removal 
from  the  school  where  he  acquired  "  what  Latin  he  was  master  of,"  was  pre- 
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vented  attaining  a  "  proficiency  in  that  language,"  his  works  manifesting  "  an 
ignorance  of  the  ancients."  It  mav  be  convenient  that  we  should  in  this  place 
endeavour  to  dispose  of  both  these  assertions.  Mr.  Halliwell,  commenting  upon 
this  statement,  says,  "  John  Shakspeare's  circumstances  began  to  fail  him  when 
William  was  about  fourteen,  and  he  then  withdrew  him  from  the  grammar-school, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  assistance  in  his  agricultural  pursuits."  Was 
fourteen  an  unusually  early  age  for  a  boy  to  be  removed  from  a  grammar-school  ? 
We  think  not,  at  a  period  when  there  were  boy-bachelors  at  the  Universities.  If 
he  had  been  taken  from  the  school  three  years  before,  when  he  was  eleven, — 
certainly  an  early  age, — we  should  have  seen  his  father  then  recorded,  in  1575, 
as  the  purchaser  of  two  freehold  houses  in  Henley  Street,  and  the  "  narrowness 
of  his  circumstances "  as  the  reason  of  Shakspere's  "  no  better  proficiency," 
would  have  been  at  once  exploded.  In  his  material  allegation  Rowe  utterly 
fails. 

The  family  of  John  Shakspere  did  not  consist,  as  we  have  already  shown,  of  ten 
children.  In  the  year  1578,  when  the  school  education  of  William  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  terminated,  and  before  which  period  his  "  assistance 
at  home"  would  rather  have  been  embarrassing  than  useful  to  his  father,  the 
family  consisted  of  five  children  :  William,  aged  fourteen  ;  Gilbert,  twelve  ;  Joan, 
nine;  Anne,  seven;  and  Richard  four.  Anne  died  early  in  the  following  year; 
and,  in  1580,  Edmund,  the  youngest  child,  was  born  ;  so  that  the  family  never 
exceeded  five  living  at  the  same  time.  But  still  the  circumstances  of  John 
Shakspere,  even  with  five  children,  might  have  been  straitened.  The  assertion  of 
Rowe  excited  the  persevering  diligence  of  Malone ;  and  he  has  collected  together 
a  series  of  documents  from  which  he  infers,  or  leaves  the  reader  to  infer,  that 
John  Shakspere  and  his  family  gradually  sunk  from  their  station  of  respectability 
at  Stratford  into  the  depths  of  poverty  and  ruin.  The  sixth  section  of  Malone's 
posthumous  '  Life '  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject.  It  thus  com- 
mences :  "  The  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  was,  at  this  period,  a  very  flourishing 
one,  both  at  Stratford  and  Worcester  (in  which  latter  city  it  is  still  carried  on 
with  great  success),  however  generally  beneficial,  should  seem,  from  whatever 
cause,  to  have  afforded  our  poet's  father  but  a  scanty  maintenance."  The 
assumption  that  John  Shakspere 'depended  for  his.  "  maintenance "  upon  "the 
manufacture  of  gloves "  rests  entirely  and  absolutely  upon  one  solitary  entry  in 
the  books  of  the  bailiff's  court  at  Stratford.  In  Chapter  II.  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  John  Shakspere  was  a  glover. 
Glover  or  not,  he  was  a  landed  proprietor  and  an  occupier  of  land  in  1578. 

We  proceed  to  the  decisive  statement  of  Malone  that  "  when  our  author 
was  about  fourteen  years  old,"  the  "  distressed  situation  "  of  his  father  was  evi- 
dent :  it  rests  "  upon  surer  grounds  than  conjecture."  The  Corporation  books 
have  shown  that  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  the  visitation  of  the  plague  in 
1564,  John  Shakspere  contributed  like  others  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  but  now, 
in  January,  1577-8,  he  is  taxed  for  the  necessities  of  the  borough  only  to  pay 
half  what  other  aldermen  pay  ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  whilst  other 
aldermen  are  assessed  fourpence  weekly  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  John 
Shakspere  "shall  not  be  taxed  to  pay  anything."  In  1579  the  sum  levied  upon 
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h''m  for  providing  soldiers  at  the  charge  of  the  borough  is  returned,  amongst 
similar  sums  of  other  persons,  as  "  unpaid  and  unaccounted  for."  Finally,  this 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  books  of  the  borough  shows  that  this  merciful 
forbearance  of  his  brother  townsmen  was  unavailing  ;  for,  in  an  action 
brought  against  him  in  the  bailiff's  court  in  the  year  1586,  he  during  these 
seven  years  having  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the  return  by  the  Serjeants 
at  mace  upon  a  warrant  of  distress  is,  that  John  Shakspere  has  nothing  upon 
which  distress  can  be  levied.*  There  are  other  corroborative  proofs  of  John 
Shakspere's  poverty  at  this  period  brought  forward  by  Malone.  In  this  precise 
year,  1578,  he  mortgages  his  wife's  inheritance  of  Asbies  to  Edmund  Lambert 
for  forty  pounds ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  will  of  Mr.  Roger  Sadler,  of  Strat- 
ford, to  which  is  subjoined  a  list  of  debts  due  to  him,  shows  that  John  Shak- 
spere was  indebted  to  him  five  pounds,  for  which  sum  Edmund  Lambert  was  a 
security, — "  By  which,"  says  Malone,  "  it  appears  that  John  Shakspere  was 
then  considered  insolvent,  if  not  as  one  depending  rather  on  the  credit  of  others 
than  his  own."  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  present  age  to  know  whether 
an  alderman  of  Stratford,  nearly  three  hundred  years  past,  became  unequal  to 
maintain  his  social  position  ;  but  to  enable  us  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the 
education  of  William  Shakspere,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  at  the  most  influential  period  of  his  life,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
consider  how  far  these  revelations  of  the  private  affairs  of  his  father  support  the 
case  which  Malone  holds  he  has  so  triumphantly  proved. 

At  the  time  in  question,  the  best  evidence  is  unfortunately  destroyed  ;  for  the 
registry  of  the  Court  of  Record  at  Stratford  is  wanting,  from  1569  to  1585. 
Nothing  has  been  added  to  what  Malone  has  collected  as  to  this  precise  period. 
It  amounts  therefore  to  this, — that  in  1578  he  mortgages  an  estate  for  forty 
pounds ;  that  he  is  indebted  also  five  pounds  to  a  friend  for  which  his  mortgagee 
had  become  security  ;  and  that  he  is  excused  one  public  assessment,  and  has  not 
contributed  to  another.  At  this  time  he  is  the  possessor  of  two  freehold  houses 
in  Henlev  Street,  bought  in  1574.  Malone,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  supposes 
that  the  money  for  which  Asbies  was  mortgaged  went  to  pay  the  purchase  of  the 
Stratford  freeholds ;  according  to  which  theory,  these  freeholds  had  been  unpaid- 
for  during  four  years,  and  the  "good  and  lawful  money  "  was  not  "in  hand" 
when  the  vendor  parted  with  the  premises.  We  hold,  and  we  think  more  reason- 
ably, that  in  1578,  when  he  mortgaged  Asbies,  John  Shakspere  became  the 
purchaser,  or  at  any  rate  the  occupier,  of  lands  in  the  parish  of  Stratford,  but  not 
in  the  borough ;  and  that,  in  either  case,  the  money  for  which  Asbies  was 
mortgaged  was  the  capital  employed  in  this  undertaking.  The  lands  which  were 
purchased  by  William  Shakspere  of  the  Combe  family,  in  1601,  are  described  in 
the  deed  as  "  lying  or  being  within  the  parish,  fields,  or  town  of  Old  Stretford." 
But  the  will  of  William  Shakspere,  he  having  become  the  heir-at-law  of  his  father, 
devises  all  his  lands  and  tenements  "  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields, 
and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe." 

*  Vie  print  correct  copies  of  these  entries  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter.  Malone's  copies  exhibit 
his  usual  inaccuracies. 
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Old  Stratford  is  a  local  denomination,  essentially  different  from  Bishopton  or 
Welcombe ;  and,  therefore,  whilst  the  lands  purchased  by  the  son  in  1601  might 
be  those  recited  in  the  will  as  lying  in  Old  Stratford,  he  might  have  derived  from 
nis  father  the  lands  of  Bhhopton  and  Welcombe,  of  the  purchase  of  which  by 
himself  we  have  no  record.  But  we  have  a  distinct  record  that  William  Shakspere 
did  derive  lands  from  his  father,  in  the  same  way  that  he  inherited  the  two 
freeholds  in  Henley  Street.  Mr.  Halliwell  prints,  without  any  inference,  a  "Deed 
of  Settlement  of  Shakespeare's  Property,  1639  ;"  that  deed  contains  a  remarkable 
recital,  which  appears  conclusive  as  to  the  position  of  the  father  as  a  landed 
proprietor.  The  fine  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  is  taken  upon  ;  1,  a  tenement 
in  Blackfriars  ;  2,  a  tenement  at  Acton  ;  3,  the  capital  messuage  of  New  Place ; 
4,  the  tenement  in  Henley  Street;  5,  one  hundred  and  twenty- seven  acres  of 
land  purchased  of  Combe  ;  and  6,  "  all  other  the  messuages,  lands,  tenements 
and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate  lying  and  being  in  the  towns,  hamlets, 
villages,  fields  and  grounds  cf  Stratford- upon- Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton 
and  Welcombe,  or  any  of  them  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  which  heretofore 
were  the  INHERITANCE  of  William  Shakspere,  gent.,  deceased."  The  word 
inheritance  could  only  be  used  in  one  legal  sense ;  they  came  to  him  by  descent,  as 
heir-at-law  of  his  father.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  distinct  confirma- 
tion of  the  memorandum  upon  the  grant  of  arms  in  the  Heralds'  College  to 
John  Shakspere,  "  he  hath  lands  and  tenements,  of  good  wealth  and  substance, 
500/."  The  lands  of  Bishopton  and  Welcombe  are  in  the  parish  of  Stratford,  but 
not  in  the  borough.  Bishopton  was  a  hamlet,  having  an  ancient  chapel  of  ease. 
We  hold,  then,  that  in  the  year  1578  John  Shakspere,  having  become  more  com- 
pletely an  agriculturist — a  yeoman  as  he  is  described  in  a  deed  of  1579 — ceased, 
for  the  purposes  of  business,  to  be  an  occupier  within  the  borough  of  Stratford. 
Other  aldermen  are  rated  to  pay  towards  the  furniture  of  pikemen,  billmen,  and 
archers,  six  shillings  and  eight-pence ;  whilst  John  Shakspere  is  to  pay  three 
shillings  and  four-pence.  Why  less  than  other  aldermen?  The  next  entry  but 
one,  which,  relates  to  a  brother  alderman,  suggests  an  answer  to  the  question : — 
"  Robert  Bratt,  nothing  IN  THIS  PLACE."  Again,  ten  months  after, — "  It  is 
ordained  that  every  alderman  shall  pay  weekly,  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
four-pence,  save  John  Shakspere  and  Robert  Bratt,  who  shall  not  be  taxed  to  pay 
any  thing."  Here  John  Shakspere  is  associated  with  Robert  Bratt,  who,  according 
to  the  previous  entry,  was  to  pay  nothing  in  this  place ;  that  is,  in  the  borough  of 
Stratford,  to  which  the  orders  of  the  council  alone  apply.  The  return,  in  1579, 
of  Mr.  Shakspere  as  leaving  unpaid  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  three-pence, 
was  the  return  upon  a  ievy  for  the  borough,  in  which,  although  the  possessor  of 
property,  he  might  have  ceased  to  reside,  or  have  only  partially  resided,  paying  his 
assessments  in  the  parish.  The  Borough  of  Stratford,  and  the  Parish  of  Stratford, 
are  essentially  different  things,  as  regards  entries  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the 
Court  of  Record.  The  Report  from  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations 
says,  "The  limits  of  the  borough  extend  over  a  space  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  rather  more  in  length  *  *  *.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  senior 
aldermen  of  the  borough  have  also  jurisdiction,  as  justices  of  the  peace,  over  a 
small  town  or  suburb  adjoining  the  Church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  called  Old 
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Stratford,  and  over  the  precincts  of  tne  church  itself."  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  revert  to  this  distinction  between  the  borough  and  the  parish,  at  a  more 
advanced  period  in  the. life  of  Shakspere's  father,  when  his  utter  ruin  has  been 
somewhat  rashly  inferred  from  certain  obscure  registers. 

Seeing,  then,  that  at  any  rate,  in  the  year  1574,  when  John  Shakspere  pur- 
chased two  freehold  houses  in  Stratford,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to 
withdraw  his  son  William  from  school,  as  Rowe  has  it,  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
ness  of  his  circumstances  (the  education  at  that  school  costing  the  father  nothing), 
it  b  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  son  remained  there  till  the  period  when 
boy?  were  usually  withdrawn  from  grammar-schools.  In  those  days  the 
education  of  the  university  commenced  much  earlier  than  at  present.  Boys 
intended  for  the  learned  professions,  and  more  especially  for  the  church, 
commonly  went  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  If 
they  were  not  intended  for  those  professions,  they  probably  remained  at  the 
grammar-school  till  they  were  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  and  then  they  were  fitted 
for  being  apprenticed  to  tradesmen,  or  articled  to  attorneys,  a  numerous  and 
thriving  body  in  those  days  of  cheap  litigation.  Many  also  went  early  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  which  were  the  universities  of  the  law,  and  where  there  was 
real  study  and  discipline  in  direct  connection  with  the  several  Societies.  To 
assume  that  William  Shakspere  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Stratford  to  obtain  a  very  fair  "  proficiency  in  Latin,"  with  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  is  to  assume  an  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  could  never  have  been  assumed  at  all,  had  not  Rowe,  setting 
out  upon  a  false  theory,  that,  because  in  the  works  of  Shakspere  "  we  scarce  find 
any  traces  of  anything  that  looks'  like  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,"  held  that 
therefore  "  his  not  copying  at  least  something  from  them  may  be  an  argument  of 
his  never  having  read  them."  Opposed  to  this  is  the  statement  of  Aubrey,  much 
nearer  to  the  times  of  Shakspere  :  "  he  understood  Latin  pretty  well."  Rowe 
had  been  led  into  his  illogical  inference  by  the  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  " 
of  Jonson  ;  the  "  old  mother- wit "  of  Denham ;  the  "  his  learning  was  very 
little "  of  Fuller ;  the  "  native  wood-notes  wild "  of  Milton, — phrases,  every 
one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  with  considerable  qualification,  whether  we  regard 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  utterers,  or  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
words  themselves.  The  question  rests  net  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  dictum 
of  this  authority  or  that ;  but  upon  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  very  earliest 
writings  of  Shakspere  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  classical  antiquity ;  and  that 
the  allusive  nature  of  the  learning  that  manifests  itself  in  them,  whilst  it  offers 
the  best  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  the  ancient  writers,  is  a  circumstance 
which  has  misled  those  who  ne^er  attempted  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the 
learning  which  was  displayed  in  the  direct  pedantry  of  his  contemporaries. 
"  If,"  said  Hales  of  Eton,  "he  had  not  read  the  classics,  he  had  likewise  not 
stolen  from  them."  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  and  all  the  early  dramatists,  over- 
load their  plays  with  quotation  and  mythological  allusion.  According  to  Hales, 
they  steal,  and  therefore  they  have  read.  He  who  uses  his  knowledge  skilfully 
is  assumed  not  to  have  read. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  a  general  examination  of  the  various 
opinions  that  have  been  held  as  to  the  learning  of  Shakspere,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  those  opinions  to  show  that  he  was  without  learning.*  We  only 
desire  to  point  out,  by  a  very  few  observations,  that  the  learning  manifested  in 
his  early  productions  does  not  bear  out  the  assertion  of  Rowe  that  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  Latin  language  was  interrupted  by  his  early  removal  from  the 
free-school  of  Stratford.  His  youthful  poem,  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  first  heir 
of  his  invention,  is  upon  a  classical  subject.  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  is  founded 
upon  a  legend  of  the  beginnings  of  Roman  history.  Would  he  have  ventured 
upon  these  subjects  had  he  been  unfamiliar  with  the  ancient  writers,  from  the 
attentive  study  of  which  he  could  alone  obtain  the  knowledge  which  would 
enable  him  to  treat  them  with  propriety  ?  His  was  an  age  of  sound  scholarship. 
He  dedicates  both  poems  to  a  scholar,  and  a  patron  of  scholars.  Does  any  one 
of  his  contemporaries  object  that  these  classical  subjects  were  treated  by  a  young 
man  ignorant  of  the  classics?  Will  the  most  critical  examination  of  these 
poems  detect  anything  that  betrays  this  ignorance?  Is  there  not  the  most 
perfect  keeping  in  both  these  poems, — an  original  conception  of  the  mode  of 
treating  these  subjects,  advisedly  adopted  with  the  full  knowledge  of  what 
might  be  imitated,  but  preferring  the  vigorous  painting  of  nature  to  any  imita- 
tion ?  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest  comedies,  shows — - 
upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Coleridge,  that  "  a  young  author's  first  work 
almost  always  bespeaks  his  recent  pursuits" — that  the  habits  of  William  Shak- 
spere "  had  been  scholastic,  and  those  of  a  student."  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is 
full  of  those  imitations  of  the  ancients  in  particular  passages  which  critics  have 
in  all  cases  been  too  apt  to  take  as  the  chief  evidences  of  learning.  The  critics 
of  Shakspere  are  puzzled  by  these  imitations  ;  and  when  they  see  with  what 
skill  he  adopts,  or  amends,  or  rejects,  the  incidents  of  the  '  Menaechmi '  of 
Plautus,  they  have  no  resource  but  to  contend  that  his  knowledge  of  Plautus 
was  derived  from  a  wretched  translation,  published  in  all  probability  eight  or 
ten  years  after  the  Comedy  of  Errors  was  written.  The  three  Parts  of  Henry 
VI.  are  the  earliest  of  the  historical  plays.  Those  who  dispute  the  genuineness 
of  the  First  Part  affirm  that  it  contains  more  allusions  to  mythology  and  classical 
authors  than  Shakspere  ever  uses  ;  but,  with  a  most  singular  inconsistency,  in 
the  passages  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  which  they  have  chosen  to  pronounce 
as  the  additions  of  Shakspere  to  the  original  plays  of  another  writer  or  writers, 
there  are  to  be  found  as  many  allusions  to  mythology  and  classical  writers  as  in 
the  part  which  they  deny  to  be  his.f  We  have  remarked  upon  these  passages 
that  they  furnish  the  proof  that,  as  a  young  writer,  he  possessed  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  display  it ;  "  but 
that,  with  that  wonderful  judgment  which  was.  as  remarkable  as  the  pro- 
digious range  of  his  imaginative  powers,  he  soon  learnt  to  avoid  the  pedantry 
to  which  inferior  men  so  pertinaciously  clung  in  the  pride  of  their  scholarship." 


*  This  question  is  further  touched  upon   in  our  'History  of  Opinion  on  the  Writings  of 
Shakspere.' — Section  I. 

t  See  our  Easay  on  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  III.  Histories,  Vol.  II.  page  432. 
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Ranging  over  the  whole  dramatic  works  of  Shakspere,  whenever  we  find  a  clas- 
sical image  or  allusion,  such  as  in  Hamlet, — 

"  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill," — 

the  management  of  the  idea  is  always  elegant  and  graceful ;  and  the  passage 
may  sustain  a  contrast  with  the  most  refined  imitations  of  his  contemporaries, 
or  of  his  own  imitator,  Milton.  In  his  Roman  plays  he  appears  co-existent 
with  his  wonderful  characters,  and  to  have  read  all  the  obscure  pages  of  Roman 
history  with  a  clearer  eye  than  philosopher  or  historian.  When  he  employs 
Latinisms  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  even  in  the  creation  of  new 
words,  he  does  so  with  singular  facility  and  unerring  correctness.  And  then, 
we  are  to  be  told,  he  managed  all  this  by  studying  bad  translations,  and  by 
copying  extracts  from  grammars  and  dictionaries ;  as  if  it  was  reserved  for  such 
miracles  of  talent  and  industry  as  the  Farmers  and  the  Steevenses  to  read  Ovid 
and  Virgil  in  their  original  tongues,  whilst  the  dull  Shakspere,  whether  school- 
boy or  adult,  was  to  be  contented  through  life  with  the  miserable  translations 
of  Arthur  Golding  and  Thomas  Phaer.*  We  believe  that  his  familiarity  at 
least  with  the  best  Roman  writers  was  begun  early,  and  continued  late ;  and 
that  he,  of  all  boys  of  Stratford,  would  be  the  least  likely  to  discredit  the  teach- 
ing of  Thomas  Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  the  masters  of  the  grammar-school 
from  1572  till  1580. 

The  happy  days  of  boyhood  are  nearly  over.  William  Shakspere  no  longer 
looks  for  the  close  of  the  day  when,  in  that  humble  chamber  in  Henley  Street, 
his  father  shall  hear  something  of  his  school  progress,  and  read  with  him  some 

*  See  a  series  of  learned  and  spirited  papers  by  Dr.  Majfinn  on  Farmer's  Essay,  printed  in 
Frazer's  Magazine.     1839. 
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English  book  of  history  or  travel, — volumes  which  the  active  presses  of  London 
had  sent  cheaply  amongst  the  people.  The  time  is  arrived  when  he  has  quitted 
the  free-school.  His  choice  of  a  worldly  occupation  is  scarcely  yet  made.  The 
wishes  of  his  father,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  rather  hinted  at  than  carried  out. 
It  is  that  pause  which  so  often  takes  place  in  the  life  of  a  youth,  when  the  world 
shows  afar  off  like  a  vast  plain  with  many  paths,  all  bright  and  sunny,  and  losing 
themselves  in  the  distance,  where  it  is  fancied  there  is  something  brighter  still. 
At  this  season  we  may  paint  the  family  of  John  Shakspere  at  their  evening 
fireside.  The  mother  is  plying  her  distaff,  or  hearing  Richard  his  lesson  out  of 
the  ABC  book.  The  father  and  the  elder  son  are  each  intent  upon  a  book  of 
chronicles,  manly,  reading.  Gilbert  is  teaching  his  sister  Joan  Gamut,  "  the 
ground  of  all  accord  ; "  whilst  the  little  Anne,  a  petted  child,  is  wilfully  twang- 
ing upon  the  lute  which  her  sister  has  laid  down.  A  neighbour  comes  in  upon 
business  with  the  father,  who  quits  the  room  ;  and  then  all  the  group  crowd 
round  their  elder  brother,  who  has  laid  aside  his  chronicle,  to  entreat  him  for  a 
story;  the  mother  even  joins  in  the  children's  prayer  to  their  gentle  brothe:. 
Has  not  he,  himself,  pictured  such  a  home  scene  ?  May  we  not  read  for  Her- 
mione,  Mary  Shakspere,  and  for  Mamillius,  William  ? — 

"  Her.  "What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  ?     Come,  sir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again  :  Pray  you,  sit  by  us, 
And  tell  '&  a  tale. 

Mam.  .   Merry,  or  sad,  shall 't  be  1 

Her.   As  merry  as  you  will. 

M am.  A  sad  tale  's  best  for  winter : 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let 's  have  that,  good  sir 

Come  on,  sit  down  : — Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites  :  you  're  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, — 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down  ;  then  on. 

Mum.  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard. —I  will  tell  it  softly; 
Yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then, 

And  give  't  me  hi  mine  ear."  * 

And  truly  that  boy  had  access  to  a  prodigious  mine  of  such  stories,  whether 
"  merry  or  sad."  He  had  a  copy,  well  thumbed  from  his  first  reading  days,  of 
'  The  Palace  of  Pleasure,  beautified,  adorned,  and  well  furnished  with  pleasaunt 
histories  and  excellent  nouelles,  selected  out  of  diuers  good  and  commendable 
authors  ;  by  William  Painter,  Clarke  of  the  Ordinaunce  and  Armarie.'  In  this 
book,  according  to  the  dedication  of  the  translator  to  Ambrose  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  set  forth  "  the  great  valiance  of  noble  gentlemen,  the  terrible  combats  of 
courageous  personages,  the  virtuous  minds  of  noble  dames,  the  chaste  hearts  of 
constant  ladies,  the  wonderful  patience  of  puissant  princes,  the  mild  sufferance 
of  well-disposed  gentlewomen,  and,  in  divers,  the  quiet  bearing  of  adverse 
fortune."  Pleasant  little  apophthegms  and  short  fables  were  there  in  that  book, 
which  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  William  Shakspere  had  heard  him  tell  with 
marvellous  spirit,  and  they  abided  therefore  in  their  memories.  There  was 

•  Winter's  Tale,  Act  n.,  Scene  L 
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/Esop's  fable  of  the  old  lark  and  her  young  ones,  wherein  "  he  prettily  and  aptly 
doth  premonish  that  hope  and  confidence  of  things  attempted  by  man  ought  to 
be  fixed  and  trusted  in  none  other  but  in  himself."  There  was  the  story,  most 
delightful  to  a  child,  of  the  bondman  at  Rome,  who  was  brought  into  the  open 
place  upon  which  a  great  multitude  looked,  to  fight  with  a  lion  of  a  marvellous 
bigness  ;  and  the  fierce  lion  when  he  saw  him  "  suddenly  stood  still,  and  after- 
wards by  little  and  little,  in  gentle  sort,  he  came  unto  the  man  as  though  he 
had  kncwn  him,"  and  licked  his  hands  and  legs  ;  and  the  bondman  told  that  he 
had  healed  in  former  time  the  wounded  foot  of  the  lion,  and  the  beast  became 
his  friend.  These  were  for  the  younger  children  ;  but  William  had  now  a  new 
tale,  out  of  the  same  storehouse,  upon  which  he  had  often  pondered  ;  the  subject 
of  which  had  shaped  itself  in  his  mind  into  dialogue  that  almost  sounded  like 
verss  in  his  earnest  and  graceful  recitation.  It  was  a  tale  which  Painter  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Pierre  Boisteau — a  true  tale,  as  he  records  it,  "  the 
memory  whereof  to  this  day  is  so  well  known  at  Verona,  as  unneths*  their 
blubbered  eves  be  vet  dry  that  saw  and  beheld  that  lamentable  sight."  It  was 

^  J  J  ^ 

'The  goodly  history  of  the  true  and  constant  love  between  Romeo  and  Julierta.' 
Then  the  youth  described  how  Romeo  came  into  the  hall  of  the  Capulets,  whose 
family  were  at  variance  with  his  own,  the  Montesches,  and,  "  very  shamefaced, 
withdrew  himself  into  a  corner ; — but  by  reason  of  the  light  of  the  torches, 
which  burned  very  bright,  he  was  by  and  by  known  and  looked  upon  by  the 
whole  company;"  how  he  held  the  frozen  hand  of  Juliet,  the  daughter  of  the 
Capulet,  and  it  warmed  and  thrilled,  so  that  from  that  moment  there  was  love 
between  them  ;  how  the  lady  was  told  that  Romeo  was  the  "  son  of  her  father's 
capital  enemy  and  deadly  foe;"  how,  in  the  little  street  before  her  father's 
house,  Juliet  saw  Romeo  walking,  "  through  the  brightness  of  the  moon  ;"  how 
they  were  joined  in  holy  marriage  secretly  by  the  good  Friar  Lawrence  ;  and 
then  came  bloodshed,  and  grief,  and  the  banishment  of  Romeo,  and  the  friar 
gave  the  lady  a  drug  to  produce  a  pleasant  sleep,  which  was  like  unto  death  ; 
and  she,  "  so  humble  wise,  and  debonnaire,"  was  laid  "  in  the  ordinary  grave  of 
the  Capulets,"  as  one  dead,  and  Romeo,  having  bought  poison  of  an  apothecary, 
went  to  the  tomb,  and  there  lay  down  and  died  ;  and  the  sleeping  wife  awoke,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  dagger  of  Romeo  she  died  beside  him.  There  were  "  blub- 
bered eyes  "  also  at  that  fireside  of  the  Shaksperes,  for  the  youth  told  the  story 
with  wonderful  animation.  From  the  same  collection  of  tales  had  he  before 
half  dramatized  the  story  of  "  Giletta  of  Narbonne,"  who  cured  the  King  of 
France  of  a  painful  malady,  and  the  King  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  Count 
Beltramo,  with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up,  and  her  husband  despised  and 
forsook  her,  but  at  last  they  were  united,  and  lived  in  great  honour  and  felicity. 
There  was  another  collection,  too,  which  that  youth  had  diligently  read, — the 
'Gesta  Romanorum,' translated  by  R.  Robinson  in  1577, — old  legends,  come 
down  to  those  latter  days  from  monkish  historians,  who  had  embodied  in  their 
narratives  all  the  wild  traditions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  He  could 
tell  the  story  of  the  rich  heiress  who  chose  a  husband  by  the  machinery  of  a 
gold,  a  silver,  and  a  leaden  casket ; — and  another  story  of  the  merchant  whose 

•    Cnnctht,  scarcely. 
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inexorable  creditor  required  the  fulfilment  of  his  bond  in  cutting  a  pound  of 
flesh  nearest  the  merchant's  heart,  and  by  the  skilful  interpretation  of  the  bond 
the  cruel  creditor  was  defeated.  There  was  the  story  too,  in  these  legends,  of 
the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  had  three  daughters;  and  those  two  daughters 
•who  said  they  loved  him  more  than  themselves  were  unkind  to  him,  but  the 
youngest,  who  only  said  she  loved  him  as  much  as  he  was  worthy,  succoured 
him  in  his  need,  and  was  his  true  daughter.  There  was  in  that  collection  also 
a  feeble  outline  of  the  history  of  a  king  whose  wife  died  upon  the  stormy  sea,  and 
her  body  was  thrown  overboard,  and  the  child  she  then  bore  was  lost,  and  found 
by  the  father  after  many  years,  and  the  mother  was  also  wonderfully  kept  in 
life.  Stories  such  as  these,  preserved  amidst  the  wreck  of  time,  were  to  that 
youth  like  the  seeds  that  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  ruined  cities,  lying  with  the 
bones  of  forgotten  generations,  but  which  the  genial  influences  of  nature  will 
call  into  life,  and  they  shall  become  flowers,  and  trees,  and  food  for  man. 

But,  beyond  all  these,  our  Mamillius  had  many  a  tale  "  of  sprites  and  goblins." 
He  told  them,  we  may  well  believe  at  that  period,  with  an  assenting  faith,  if 
not  a  prostrate  reason.  They  were  not  then,  in  his  philosophy,  altogether  "  the 
very  coinage  of  the  brain."  Such  appearances  were  above  nature,  but  the  c  m- 
monest  movements  of  the  natural  world  had  them  in  subjection  : — 

"  I  have  heard, 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day,  and  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine."* 

Powerful  they  were,  but  yet  powerless.  They  came  for  benevolent  purposes ; 
to  warn  the  guilty ;  to  discover  the  guilt.  The  belief  in  them  was  not  a  debasing 
thing.  It  was  associated  with  the  enduring  confidence  that  rested  upon  a  world 
beyond  this  material  world.  Love  hoped  for  such  visitations  ;  it  had  its  dreams 
of  such — where  the  loved  one  looked  smilingly,  and  spoke  of  regions  where 
change  and  separation  were  not.  They  might  be  talked  of,  even  amongst 
children  then,  without  terror.  They  lived  in  that  corner  of  the  soul  which  had 
trust  in  angel  protections  ;  which  believed  in  celestial  hierarchies  ;  which  listened 
to  hear  the  stars  moving  in  harmonious  music — 

"  Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins/' 

but  listened  in  vain,  for, 

"  Whilse  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it."  f 

William  Shakspere  could  also  tell  to  his  greedy  listeners,  how 

"  In  olde  dayis  of  the  king  Artour, 
Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour, 
All  was  this  lond  full  filled  of  faerie  ; 
The  elf-queene,  with  her  jolly  compagnie, 
Danced  full  oft  in  many  a  grene  meJe."  J 


Hamlet.  f  Merchant  of  Venice.  J  Chaucer,  '  Wife  of  Bath's  Talc.' 
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Here  was  ^omethins;  in  his  favourite  old  poet  for  the  youth  to  work  out  into 
beautiful  visions  of  a  pleasant  race  o.  supernatural  beings  ;  who  lived  by  day  in 
the  acorn  cups  of  Arden,  and  by  moonlight  held  their  revels  on  the  green  sward 
of  Avon-side,  the  ringlets  of  their  dance  being  duly  seen, 

"  Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;" 

who  tasted  the  honey -bag  of  the  bee,  and  held  counsel  by  the  light  of  the  glow- 
worm ;  who  kept  the  cankers  from  the  rosebuds,  and  silenced  the  hootings  of 
the  owl.  But  he  had  his  story,  too,  of  a  "  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite,"  whether 
named  Robin -Goodfellow,  Kit-with-the-canstick,  Man-in-the-oak,  Fire-drake, 
Puckle,  Tom-tumbler,  or  Hobgoblin.  Did  he  not  grind  malt  and  mustard, 
and  sweep  the  house  at  midnight,  and  was  not  his  standing  fee  a  mess  of  white 
milk  ?  *  Some  day  would  William  make  a  little  play  of  Fairies,  and  Joan 
should  be  the  Queen,  and  he  would  be  the  King  ;  for  he  had  talked  with  the 
Fairies,  and  he  knew  their  language  and  their  manners,  and  they  were  "  good 
people,"  and  would  not  mind  a  boy's  sport  with  them. 

But  when  the  youth  began  to  speak  of  witches  there  was  fear  and  silence. 
For  did  not  his  mother  recollect  that  in  the  year  she  was  married  Bishop  Jewel 
had  told  the  Queen  that  her  subjects  pined  away,  even  unto  the  death,  and  that 
their  affliction  was  owing  to  the  increase  of  witches  and  sorcerers  ?  Was  it  not 
known  how  there  were  three  sorts  of  witches, — those  that  can  hurt  and  not  help, 
those  that  can  help  and  not  hurt,  and  those  that  can  both  help  and  hurt  ?  f  It 
was  unsafe  even  to  talk  of  them.  But  the  youth  had  met  with  the  history  of 
the  murder  of  Duncan  King  of  Scotland,  in  a  chronicler  older  than  Holinshed  • 
and  he  told  softly,  so  that  "  yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it," — that,  as  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  journeyed  from  Forres,  sporting  by  the  way  together,  when  the 
warriors  came  in  the  midst  of  a  laund  three  weird  sisters  suddenly  appeared  to 
them,  in  strange  and  wild  apparel,  resembling  creatures  of  an  elder  world,  and 
prophesied  that  Macbeth  should  be  King  of  Scotland  ;  and  Macbeth  from  that 
hour  desired  to  be  King,  and  so  killed  the  good  King  his  liege  lord.  And  then 
the  story-teller  and  his  listeners  would  pass  on  to  safer  matters — to  the  calcula- 
tions of  learned  men  who  could  read  the  fates  of  mankind  in  the  aspects  of  the 
stars  ;  and  of  those  more  deeply  learned,  clothed  in  garments  of  white  linen, 
who  had  command  over  the,  spirits  of  the  earth,  of  the  water,  and  of  the  air. 
Some  of  the  children  said  that  a  horse-shoe  over  the  door,  and  vervain  and  dill, 
would  preserve  them,  as  they  had  been  told,  from  the  devices  of  sorcery.  But 
their  mother  called  to  their  mind  that  there  was  security  far  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  charms  of  herb  or  horse-shoe — that  there  was  a  Power  that  would  pre- 
serve them  from  all  evil,  seen  or  unseen,  if  such  were  His  gracious  will,  and 
if  they  humbly  sought  Him,  and  offered  up  their  hearts  to  Him,  in  all  love  and 
trust.  And  to  that  Power  this  household  then  addressed  themselves  ;  and  the 
night  was  without  fear,  and  their  sleep  was  pleasant. 

*  See  Scot's  '  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,'  15S4.  f  Ibid. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  STRATFORD  REGISTERS. 


THE  Parish  Register  of  Stratford  is  a  tall,  narrow  book,  of  considerable  thickness,  the  leaves 
formed  of  very  fine  vellum.  This  one  book  contains  the  entries  of  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and 
Burials.  The  Register  commences  with  the  record  of  a  baptism,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1558. 
But  it  has  not  been  previously  stated  (it  ought  to  have  been  stated  by  Maloue)  that  the  entries, 
whether  of  Baptisms,  Marriages,  or  Burials,  are  all,  without  exception,  in  the  same  handwriting, 
from  the  first  entry,  to  September  14  in  the  year  1600.  But  although  the  Register  is  thus  only 
a  transcript  for  forty-two  years,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity  and  perfect  correct- 
ness; for  each  page  is  signed  by  Richard  Bifield,  the  vicar,  and  four  churchwardens,  in  attesta- 
tion of  its  being  a  correct  copy.  Richard  Bifield  was  vicar  of  Stratford  from  1596  to  1610;  and 
to  him  we  are,  in  all  probability,  indebted  for  this  transcript  of  the  original  Registers,  which 
were  most  likely  on  loose  leaves  of  paper.  Subsequently,  the  Registers  are  not  made  at  the  time 
of  the  performance  of  the  Church-office.  They  generally  appear  to  be  entered  monthly ;  but 
sometimes  the  transcript  seems  to  have  been  made  at  longer  intervals.  The  signature  of  the 
churchwardens  of  the  year  is  then  affixed  to  each  page  as  a  testimonial  of  its  accuracy. 

The  following  List  is  transcribed  verbatim  from  this  Register  Book.     It  includes  all  the  entries 
which  are  important  to  the  general  reader. 
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BAPTISMS. 

1558  SepteberlS Jone  Shakspere  daughter  to  John  Shaksporo. 

1562  December  2 Margareta  filia  Johaunis  Shakspere. 

1564  April  26 Gulielmus  filius  Johannes  Shakspere. 

1566  October  13 Gilbertus  filius  Johannis  Shakspere. 

1569  April  15 lone  the  daughter  of  John  Shakspere. 

1571  Septeb  28 Anna  filia  Magistri  Shakspere. 

1573  [1573-4]  March  H    .     .     .  Richard  sonne  to  Mr.  John  Shakspeer. 

1580  May  3     ....         .     .  Edmund  sonne  to  Mr.  John  Shakspere. 

1583  May  26 Susanna  daughter  to  William  Shakspere. 

1584  [1584-5]  February  2.     .     .  Hamnet  &  ludeth  sonne  and  daughter  to  Willia 

Shakspere. 

*»*  There  are  then  entries   of  Ursula,   15SS ;  Humphrey,  1590;   Philippus,  1591; — children  of 

John  Shakspere  (not  Mr.). 

MARRIAGES. 

1607  Junii  5 John  Hall  gentlema  &  Susanna  Shaxspere. 

1615  [1615-6]  February  10    .    .    Tho:  Queeny  tow  Judith  Shakspere. 

BURIALS. 

1563  April  30 Margareta  filia  Johannis  Shakspere. 

1579  April  4 Anne  daughter  to  Mr.  John  Shakspere. 

1596  August  11 Hamnet  filius  William  Shakspere. 

1601  Septemb  8 Mr.  Johanes  Shakspeare. 

1608  Sept  9 Mayry  Shaxspere,  Wydowe. 

1612  [1612-13]  February  4    .     .     Rich.  Shakspeare. 

1616  April  25 Will :  Shakspere,  Gent. 

1623  August  8 Mrs.  Shakspeare. 

1649  July  16 Mrs.  Susanna  Hall,  Widow. 

1661  [1661-2]  Feb.  9    ....     Judith,  uxor  Thomas  Quiney. 

*»*  It  appears  by  the  Register  of  Burials  that  Dr.  Hall,  one  of  the  sons-in-law  of  William 
Shakspere,  was  buried  on  the  26th  November,  1635.  He  is  described  in  the  entry  as  "Medico 
peritissimus."  The  Register  contains  no  entry  of  the  burial  of  Thomas  Quiney.  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Susanna  Hall,  was  baptized  February  21,  1607  [1607-8] ;  and  she 
is  mentioned  hi  her  illustrious  grandfather's  will.  The  children  of  Judith,  who  WM  only  married 
two  months  before  the  death  of  her  father,  appear  to  have  been  three  sons,  all  of  whom  died 
before  their  mother. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  ALLEGED  POVERTY  OF  JOHN  SHAKSPERE. 


THE  following  are  the  principal  documents  upon  which  Malone's  argument  is  established  :  — 

St    tf    d     I  ^  au'am  *km  tent>  xxix>>  die  Januarii,  a°  regni  dnze  Elizabeth,  &c.,  vicesimo. 


At  this  hall  yt  is  agreed  that  every  alderman,  except  such  underwrytten  excepted,  shaL 
paye  towards  the  furniture  of  three  pikemen,  ij  billmen,  and  one  archer,  vis.  viijd.,  and 
every  burgess,  except  such  underwrytten  excepted,  shall  pay  iijs.  ivci.  :  — 
Mr.  Plymley,  vs. 
Mr.  Shaxpeare,  iijs.  ivd. 
John  Walker,  ijs.  vid. 
Robert  Bratt,  nothinge  in  this  place. 
Thomas  Brogden,  ijs.  vid. 
William  Brace,  ijs. 
Anthony  Tanner,  ijs.  vid. 

Sum,  vili.  xiiijd. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  ward  are  taxed  at  this  hall,*  as  by  notes  to  them  delivered  yt 
may  appear." 

2.  "  Ad  aulam  ibm  tent.  xix°.  die  Novembris  a°  regui  dnae  Elizabeth,  &c.,  xxi°. 

Itm.  yt  is  ordeined  that  every  alderman  shall  paye  weekely  towards  the  releif  of  the  poore 
iiijd.  saving  John  Shaxpeare  and  Robert  Bratt,  who  shall  not  be  taxed  to  pay  any- 
thinge.  Mr.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Plimley  are  taxed  to  pay  weekely,  eyther  of  them  iijc?.,t 
and  every  burgesses  are  taxed  to  pay  weekely  at  ijd.  apece." 

8.  "Stratford  )  Curia  dnaB   Reginse   ibm    tent.  xiii.  die    Jauuarii,    anno    regni,  &c.,   vicesimo 
Burgus.      I          octavo. 

Ad  hunc  diem  Servien.  ad  Clavam  burgi  predict,  retorn.  pr.  de  distr.  eis  direct,  versus 
Johem  Shackspere  ad  sect.  Johis  Browne,  qd  predict.  Joh.es  Shackspere  nihil  habet 
unde  distr.  potest.t  Ideo  fiat  Ca.  versus  Johem  Shackspere  ad  sect.  Johia  Browne,  si 
petatur." 

4.  "  Debtes  which  are  owing  unto  me,  Roger  Sadler. 

Imprimis,  of  Mr.  John  Combes,  the  elder,  for  a  horse,  SI. 

Item,  of  the  same  J.  C.,  due  to  me  by  bond  at  Christmas  next,  201. 

Item,  of  Richard  Hathaway,  alias  Gardyner,  of  Shottery,  61.  8«.  4d.  . 

Item,  of  Edmond  Lambart,  and  Cormsne,  for  the  debt  of  Mr.  John  Shacksper.  51." 

*  Malone  has  omitted,  at  thit  Judl.  t  Malonc  here  inserts,  apea. 

%  Here  Maioae  has  inserted,  levari. 


BIUUKAPHY. 


NOTE  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE. 


WE  have  already  referred  to  the  two  novelets  of  Tieck,  in  which  he  sketches  out  the  early  career 
of  the  poet.  The  following  extract  ma>y  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  we  do  not  take  the  same  view  as  the  German  critic — that  we  do  not  think  the  school- 
progress  of  William  Shakspere  was  slow ;  that  he  suffered  from  the  strict  temper  of  his  father, 
and  was  the  witness  of  family  misfortunes.  The  evidence  of  all  the  early  writings  of  Shakspere 
goes  far  to  prove  that  he  had  looked  upon  existence  with  an  eye  of  untroubled  cheerfulness.  Never 
did  any  young  poet  possess  hia  soul  more  undisturbed  with  fears  of 

"  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar." 

The  narrative  which  we  subjoin  professes  to  be  a  relation  by  the  poet  himself  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  We  give  it  from  a  translation  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  '  The  Academic 
Chronicle/  a  literary  journal  of  considerable  merit,  but  of  short  vitality : — 

" '  It  was  in  a  season  of  religious  and  political  commotion,'  resumed  the  poet,  '  that  I  myself 
was  born.  It  happened,  too,  that  at  that  very  period  there  came  to  Warwickshire  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  a  man  of  superior  ability  and  learning,  who  in  the  course  of  his  travels  had  gained 
over  numerous  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church, — William  Allen,  who  was  afterwards  made  a 
cardinal.  Among  other  places  he  visited  Stratford,  and  excited  much  disquiet  both  in  that  little 
town  and  in  our  family.  He  entirely  worked  himself  into  the  affections  of  my  uncle,  my  father's 
brother ;  and  even  my  father  himself  was  for  some  time  wavering  in  doubt,  and  greatly  troubled 
in  mind.  The  latter,  who  was  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  was  always  melancholy,  and  this  agitation 
of  religious  opinions  led  him  into  many  disputes  both  with  his  own  relations  and  with  his  neigh- 
bours. Besides  this,  it  was  a  matter  of  peril  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  foreign  priests,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  those  who  were  either  evil-disposed,  or  were  zealous  Protestants,  caught  at  every 
suspicious  report.  My  earliest  impressions  were  of  a  gloomy  cast ;  my  mother  alone,  who  made 
much  of  me,  was  of  a  cheerful  temper.  She  was  of  a  clever  turn,  and  her  memory  was  stored  with 
many  a  tale  of  marvel  and  mystery  which  she  was  wont  to  relate  to  me.  On  the  intelligence  of 
the  dreadful  tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew's  eve  reaching  England,  many  proselytes — at  least  those 
who  had  begun  to  lean  towards  the  ancient  faith — again  changed  their  sentiments. 

u '  My  father,  however,  still  continued  dissatisfied  with  me,  tor  my  progress  at  school  was 
exceedingly  slow.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  free-school  in  the  Guildhall,  where  I  used  to  sit  at  the 
old  worm-eaten  oaken  desk,  poring  over  my  task,  till  what  sense  and  comprehension  I  had  seemed 
ready  to  leave  me,  and  I  often  feared  that  I  should  become  quite  stupid.  Would  not  one  be 
tempted  to  think  such  schools  had  been  purposely  contrived  to  terrify  children  altogether  from 
study  and  learning,  lest  too  much  thinking  should  disturb  society  ?  This  eternal  going  over  the 
same  thing,  this  useless  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  learned,  calculated  only  for  such  aa 
are  slow  of  comprehension,  while  no  regard  is  had  to  him  who  is  more  apt  in  his  studies,  often 
drove  me  to  distraction.  Even  this  very  repetition  of  what  was  already  familiar  to  me  prevented 
me  from  retaining  it  hi  my  memory,  and  my  disgust  at  this  mode  of  teaching  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  felt  a  horror  of  mind  whenever  I  thought  of  this  school  and  my  instructors  there. 

" '  My  poor  father,  whose  business  was  altered  materially  for  the  worse,  wished  to  have  as  soon 
as  possible  some  assistance  in  the  management  of  it  and  in  keeping  his  accounts  ;  nor  was  I  by 
any  means  sorry  that  he  took  me  away  earlier  than  usual  from  school,  and  gave  me  a  private 
teacher  at  home,  while  I  was  employed  by  him  in  his  own  affairs.  It  was  natural  that  I  should 
form  acquaintances  with  lads  of  my  own  age,  who  would  frequently  take  me  along  with  them  in 
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their  little  excursions  and  rambles,  or  invite  me  to  join  their  meetings.  My  father,  however,  who 
entertained  very  strict  and  singular  notions  of  morality,  accounted  all  such  recreations  sinful 
indulgence,  nor  could  he  easily  be  brought  to  consent  that  I  should  partake  in  them.  In  the 
family  of  the  Hathaways  I  used  to  spend  much  of  my  time :  the  son  was  a  brisk,  lively  fellow — 
a  jolly  boon-companion ;  and  the  daughter,  Anne,  who  was  my  senior  by  some  ten  years.* 
treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  younger  brother.  Like  many  other  persons  in  our  town  and  its 
neighbourhood,  the  Hathaways  showed  me  friendliness  and  kindness,  but  I  perceived  they  consi- 
dered me  -a  lad  fit  for  very  little,  and  one  who  would  never  turn  out  to  be  anything  extraordinary.' '' 

*  An  error.    Anne  Hathawjy  (Ticck  calls  her  Johanne)  died  in  1623,  aged  67.    She  was  ti.^3  about  seven  years  olde- 
tban  her  husband. 


[Chimney  corner  of  the  Kitchen  >a  Henley  Street-] 


[The  Bailiffs  Play.] 


CHAPTER   X. 


THE   PLAYEES    AT   STEATFOED. 


THE  ancient  accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  borough  of  Stratford  exhibit  a 
number  of  payments  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation  for  theatrical  per- 
formances.* In  1569,  when  John  Shakspere  was  high  bailiff,  there  is  a  payment 
of  nine  shillings  to  the  Queen's  players,  and  pf  twelve  pence  to  the  Earl  of 
Worcester's  players.  In  1573  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players  received  five  shillings 
and  eightpence.  In  1576  "my  Lord  of  Warwick's  players"  have  a  gratuity  of 
seventeen  shillings,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players  of  five  and  eightpence.  In 
1577  "my  Lord  of  Leicester's  players"  receive  fifteen  shillings,  and  "my  Lord  of 
Worcester's  players"  three  and  fourpence.  In  1579  and  1580  the  entries  are  more 
circumstantial : — 

*  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Life  of  Shakspere,  presents  us  with  voluminous  extracts  from  the  account 
books  of  the  chamberlains  from  1543  to  1717. 
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"1579.  Item  paid  to  my  Lord  Strange  men  the  xi'h  day  of  February  at  the  comaundement  of 
Mr.  Bayliffe,  vs. 

P1  at  the  comandement  of  Mr.  Balifle  to  the  Countys  of  Eases  plears,  xiv*.  vid. 

1580.  Pd  to  the  Earle  of  Darbyes  players  at  the  comaundemeut  of  Mr.  Baliffe,  viiia.  ivd" 

It  thus  appears  that  there  had  been  three  sets  of  players  at  Stratford  within,  a 
short  distance  of  the  time  when  William  Shakspere  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
We  shall  here  endeavour  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  stage  at 
this  point  of  its  history ;  with  reference  to  the  impressions  which  theatrical 
performances  would  then  make  upon  him  who  would  be  the  chief  instrument  in 
building  up  upon  these  rude  foundations  a.  noble  and  truly  poetical  drama — 
such  a  view  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  the 
amusements  which  were  so  highly  popular,  and  so  amply  encouraged,  in  a  small 
town  far  distant  from  the  capital,  as  to  invite  three  distinct  sets  of  players  there 
to  exhibit  in  the  brief  period  which  is  defined  in  the  above  entries. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  most  precise  and  interesting  account 
which  we  possess  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  theatrical  performances  is  from 
the  recollection  of  a  man  who  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  William  Shakspere. 
In  1639  R.  W.  (R.  Willis),  stating  his  age  to  be  seventy-five,  published  a  little 
volume,  called  '  Mount  Tabor,'  which  contains  a  passage  which  is  essential  to 
be  given  in  any  history  or  sketch  of  the  early  stage.* 

"UPON  A  STAGE-PLAY  WHICH  I  SAW  WHEN  I  WAS  A  CHILD. 

"  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  manner  is  (as  I  think  it  is  in  other  like  corporations)  that,  when 
players  of  interludes  come  to  town,  they  first  attend  the  mayor,  to  inform  him  what  nobleman's 
servants  they  are,  and  so  to  get  licence  for  their  public  playing ;  and  if  the  mayor  like  the  actors, 
or  would  show  respect  to  their  lord  and  master,  he  appoints  them  to  play  their  first  play  before 
himself  and  the  aldermen  and  common  council  of  the  city ;  and  that  is  called  the  mayor's  play, 
where  every  one  that  will  comes  in  without  money,  the  mayor  giving  the  players  a  reward  JIB  he 
thinks  fit,  to  show  respect  unto  them.  At  such  a  play  my  father  took  me  with  him,  and  made 
me  stand  between  his  legs,  as  he  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches,  where  we  saw  and  heard  very  well. 
The  play  was  called  'The  Cradle  of  Security,"  wherein  was  personated  a  king  or  some  great  prince 
with  his  courtiers  of  several  kinds,  amongst  which  three  ladies  were  in  special  grace  with  him,  and 
they,  keeping  him  in  delights  and  pleasures,  drew  him  from  his  graver  counsellors,  hearing  of  ser- 
inons,  and  listening  to  good  counsel  and  admonitions,  that  in  the  end  they  got  him  to  lie  down  in 
a  cradle  upon  the  stage,  where  these  tliree  ladies,  joining  in  a  sweet  song,  rocked  him  asleep,  that 
he  snorted  again,  and  in  the  mean  time  closely  conveyed  under  the  clothes  wherewithal  he  was 
covered  a  vizard  like  a  swine's  snout  upon  his  face,  with  three  wire  chains  fastened  thereunto,  the 
other  end  whereof  being  holden  severally  by  those  three  ladies,  who  fall  to  singing  again,  and  then 
discovered  his  face,  that  the  spectators  might  see  how  they  had  transformed  him  going  on  with 
their  singing.  Whilst  all  this  was  acting,  there  came  forth  of  another  door  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
stage,  two  old  men,  the  one  in  blue,  with  a  sergeant-at-arms  his  mace  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  in 
red,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  other's  shoulder, 
and  BO  they  two  went  along  in  a  soft  pace,  round  about  by  the  skirt  of  the  stage,  till  at  last  they 
came  to  the  cradle,  when  all  the  court  was  in  greatest  jollity,  and  then  the  foremost  old  man  with 
his  mace  struck  a  fearful  blow  upon  the  cradle,  whereat  ail  the  courtiers,  with  the  three  ladies  and 
the  vizard,  all  vanished ;  and  the  desolate  prince,  starting  up  barefaced,  and  finding  himself  thus 
sent  for  to  judgment,  made  a  lamentable  complaint  of  his  miserable  case,  and  so  was  carried  a^ay 
by  wicked  spirits.  This  prince  did  personate  in  the  moral  the  wicked  of  the  world;  the  three 


*  This  account  was  first  extracted  by  Malone  in  his  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  SUge.' 
It  has  been  given  also,  with  the  correction  of  a  few  inaccuracies,  by  Mr.  Collier. 
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Mies,  pride,  covetousness,  and  luxury ;  the  two  old  men,  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  last  judg- 
ment. Thia  sight  took  such  impression  in  me,  that  when  I  came  towards  man's  estate  it  was  u 
fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  I  had  seen  it  newly  acted." 

We  now  understand  why  the  bailiff  of  Stratford  paid  the  players  out  of  the 
public  money.  The  first  performance  of  each  company  in  this  town  was  the 
bailiffs,  or  chief  magistrate's,  play ;  and  thus,  when  the  father  of  William  Shak- 
spere  was  bailiff,  the  boy  might  have  stood  "  between  his  legs  as  he  sat  upon  one 
of  the  benches."  It  would  appear  from  Willis's  description  that  '  The  Cradle  of 
Security'  was  for  the  most  part  dumb  show.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  present 
at  its  performance  at  Gloucester  when  he  was  six  or  seven  years  of  age;  it 
evidently  belongs  to  that  class  of  moral  plays  which  were  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction. And  yet  it  was  popular  long  after  the  English  drama  had  reached  its 
highest  eminence.  When  the  pageants  and  mysteries  had  been  put  down  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  when  spectacles  of  a  dramatic  character  had  ceased 
to  be  employed  as  instruments  of  religious  instruction,  the  professional  players 
who  had  sprung  up  founded  their  popularity  for  a  long  period  upon  the  ancient 
habits  and  associations  of  the  people.  Our  drama  was  essentially  formed  by  a 
course  of  steady  progress,  and  not  by  rapid  transition.  We  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  the  drama  was  created  by  Shakspere,  Marlowe,  Greene,  Kyd,  and  a  few 
others  of  distinguished  genius ;  but  they  all  of  them  worked  upon  a  foundation 
which  was  ready  for  them.  The  superstructure  of  real  tragedy  and  comedy  had 
to  be  erected  upon  the  moral  plays,  the  romances,  the  histories,  which  were 
beginning  to  be  popular  in  the  very  first  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  continued 
to  be  so,  even  in  their  very  rude  forms,  beyond  the  close  of  her  long  reign. 

We  have  very  distinct  evidence  that  stories  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in 
character  perhaps  very  little  different  from  the  ancient  Mysteries,  we're  per- 
formed upon  the  London  stage  at  a  period  when  classical  histories,  romantic 
legends,  and  comedies  of  intrigue,  attracted  numerous  audiences  both  in  the 
capital  and  the  provinces.  At  the  period  which  we  are  now  describing  there 
was  a  fierce  controversy  going  forward  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  exhibitions ; 
and  from  the  very  rare  tracts  then  published  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  early  theatre.  In  one  of  these  tracts, 
which  appeared  in  1580,  entitled  '  A  Second  and  Third  Blast  of  Retrait  from 
Plaies  and  Theaters,'  we  have  the  following  passage: — "The  reverend  word  of 
God,  and  histories  of  the  Bible,  set  forth  on  the  stage  by  these  blasphemous 
players,  are  so  corrupted  by  their  gestures  of  scurrility,  and  so  interlaced  with 
unclean  and  whorish  speeches,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  profit  out  of 
the  doctrine  of  their  spiritual  moralities.  For  that  they  exhibit  under  laugh- 
ing that  which  ought  to  be  taught  and  received  reverendly.  So  that  their 
auditory  may  return  made  merry  in  mind,  but  none  comes  away  reformed  in 
manners.  And  of  all  abuses  this  is  most  undecent  and  intolerable,  to  suffer 
holy  things  to  be  handled  by  men  so  profane,  and  defiled  by  interposition  of 
dissolute  words."  (Page  103.)  Those  who  have  read  the  ancient  Mysteries, 
and  even  the  productions  of  Bishop  Bale  which  appeared  not  thirty  vears 
before  this  was  written,  will  agree  that  the  players  ought  not  wholly  to  have 
the  blame  of  the  "  interposition  of  dissolute  words."  But  unquestionably  it 
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was  a  great  abuse  to  have  "  histories  of  the  Bible  set  forth  on  the  stage ; "  for 
the  use  and  advantage  of  such  dramatic  histories  had  altogether  ceased.  In- 
deed although  Scriptural  subjects  might  have  continued  to  h?ve  been  repre- 
sented in  1580,  we  apprehend  that  they  were  principally  taken  -from  apocryphal 
stories,  which  were  regarded  with  little  reverence  even  by  those  who  were 
most  earnest  in  their  hostility  to  the  stage.  Of  such  a  character  is  the  very 
curious  play,  printed  in  1565,  entitled  'A  pretie  new  Enterlude,  both  pithie 
and  pleasaunt,  of  the  story  of  King  Daryus,  being  taken  out  of  the  third  and 
fourth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Esdras.'  This  was  an  interlude  that 
might  acceptably  have  been  performed,  at  the  commandment  of  the  bailiff  of 
Stratford,  by  my  Lord  Strange's  men,  in  February,  1580;  and  we  request 
therefore  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  whilst  we  endeavour  to  describe  what 
such  a  performance  would  have  been. 

The  hall  of  the  Guild,  which  afterwards  became  the  Town  Hall,  was  the 
occasional  theatre  of  Stratford.  It  is  now  a  long  room,  and  somewhat  low, 
the  building  being  divided  into  two  floors,  the  upper  of  which  is  used  an 
the  Grammar  School.  The  elevation  for  the  Court  at  one  end  of  the  hall 
would  form  the  stage ;  and  on  one  side  is  an  ancient  separate  chamber,  to  which 
the  performers  would  retire.  With  a  due  provision  of  benches,  about  three 
hundred  persons  coul4  be  accommodated  in  this  room ;  and  no  doubt  Mr. 
Bailiff  would  be  liberal  in  the  issue  of  his  invitations,  so  that  Stratford  might 
not  grudge  its  expenditure  of  five  shillings.  A  plain  cloth  curtain-""  the 
blanket"  of  the  stage — is  drawn  on  one  side;  and  "the  Prolocutor"  comes 
forward  with  solemn  stride,  to  explain  the  object  of  '  The  worthy  Entertain- 
ment of  King  Daryus  : ' — 

"  Good  people,  hark,  and  give  ear  a  while, 
For  of  this  enterlude  I  will  declare  the  style. 

A  certain  king  to  you  we  shall  bring  in 
Whose  name  was  Darius,  good  and  virtuous ; 
This  king  commanded  a  feast  to  be  made, 
And  at  that  banquet  many  people  had. 

And  when  the  king  in  counsel  was  set 

Two  lords  commanded  he  to  be  fet, 

As  concerning  matters  of  three  young  men ; 

Which  briefly  showed  their  fantasy  then : 

In  writings  their  meanings  they  did  declare, 

And  to  give  them  to  the  king  they  did  not  spare. 

Now  silence  I  desire  you  therefore, 
For  the  Vice  is  entering  at  the  door." 

The  stage-direction  then  says,  "  The  Prologue  goeth  out  and  Iniquity  comes 
in.  This  is  "the  formal  Vice  Iniquity"  of  Richard  III.  ;  the  "  Vetus  Ini- 
quitas"  of  'The  Devil  is  an  Ass;'  the  Iniquity  with  a  "wooden  dagger,"  and 
"a  juggler's  jerkin  with  false  skirts,"  of  'The  Staple  of  News.'  But  in  the  in- 
terlude of  '  Darius'  he  has  less  complex  offices  than  are  assigned  him  by  Gifford — 
"  to  instigate  the  hero  of  the  piece  to  wickedness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tc 
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protect  him  from  the  devil,  whom  he  was  permitted  to  buffet  and  baffle  with 
his  wooden  sword,  till  the  process  of  the  story  required  that  both  the  protector 
and  the  protected  should  be  carried  off  by  the  fiend ;  or  the  latter  driven  roaring 
from  the  stage  by  some  miraculous  interposition  in  favour  of  the  repentant 
offender."*  The  first  words  which  Iniquity  utters  indicate,  however,  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  audience,  and  the  audience  familiar  with  him  : — 

"  How  now,  my  masters ;  how  eoeth  the  world  now  ? 
I  come  gladly  to  talk  with  you.'" 

And  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  he  does  talk  ;  swaggering  and  bullying  as 
if  the  whole  world  was  at  his  command,  till  Charity  comes  in,  and  reads  him  a 
very  severe  lecture  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  deportment.  It  is  of  little 
avail ;  for  two  friends  of  Iniquity — Importunity  and  Partiality — come  to  his 
assistance,  and  fairly  drive  Charity  off  the  stage.  Then  Equity  enters  to  take 
up  the  quarrel  against  Iniquity  and  his  fellows ;  but  Equity  is  no  match  for 
them,  and  they  all  make  way  for  King  Darius.  This  very  long  scene  fras 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  action  of  the  piece,  or  rather  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  its  action.  But  the  Stratford  audience  is  a  patient  one ;  and  the 
Vice,  however  dull  was  his  profligacy,  contrived  to  make  them  laugh  by  the 
whisking  of  his  tail  and  the  brandishing  of  his  sword,  assisted  no  doubt  by 
some  well-known  chuckle  like  that  of  the  Punch  of  our  own  days.  King  Darius, 
however,  at  length  comes  with  all  his  Council ;  and  most  capital  names  do  his 
chief  councillors  bear,  not  unworthy  to  be  adopted  even  in  Courts  of  greater 
refinement — Perplexity  and  Curiosity.  The  whole  business  of  this  scene  of 
King  Darius  is  to  present  a  feast  to  the  admiring  spectators.  Up  to  the  present 
day  the  English  audience  delights  in  a  feast ;  and  will  endure  that  two  men 
should  sit  upon  the  stage  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  uttering  the  most  unrepeatable 
stupidity,  provided  they  seem  to  pick  real  chicken-bones  and  drink  real  port. 
The  Darius  of  the  interlude  feasted  whole  nations — upon  the  representative 
system ;  and  here,  at  Stratford,  Ethiopia,  Persia,  Judah,  and  Media,  ate  their 
fill  and  were  very  grateful.  But  feasts  must  have  their  end ;  and  so  the  curtain 
closes  upon  the  eaters,  and  Iniquity  "  cometh  in  singing:" — 

"La,  soule,  soule,  fa,  my,  re,  re, 
I  miss  a  note  I  dare  well  say  : 
I  should  have  been  low  when  I  was  so  high ; 
I  shall  have  it  right  anon  verily." 

Again  come  his  bottle-holders,  Importunity  and  Partiality ;  and  in  the  course 
of  their  gabble  Iniquity  tells  them  that  the  Pope  is  his  father.  Unhappily  his 
supporters  go  out ;  and  then  Equity  attacks  him  alone.  Loud  is  their  debate  ; 
and  faster  and  more  furious  is  the  talk  when  Constancy  and  Charity  come  in. 
The  matter,  however,  ends  seriously ;  and  they  resolving  that  it  is  useless  to 
argue  longer  with  this  impenitent  sinner,  "  somebody  casts  fire  to  Iniquity,"  and 
he  departs  in  a  tempest  of  squibs  and  crackers.  The  business  of  the  play  now 

*  Ben  Jonson's  Worka.     Note  on  '  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.' 
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&t  length  begins.  Darius  tells  his  attendants  that  the  three  men  who  kept  his 
chamber  while  he  slept  woke  him  by  their  disputing  and  murmuring, — 

"  Every  man  to  say  a  weightier  matter  than  the  other." 

The  subject  of  their  dispute  was,  what  is  the  strongest  thing ;  and  their  answers 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  King's  attendants,  had  been  reduced  to  writing : — 

"  The  sentence  of  the  first  man  is  this, 
Wine  a  very  strong  thing  is  ; 
The  second  also  I  will  declare  to  you, 
That  the  king  is  stronger  than  any  other  thing  verily  J 
The  third  also  I  will  declare — 
Women,  saith  he,  is  the  strongest  of  all, 
Though  by  women  we  had  a  fall." 

Of  their  respective  texts  the  three  young  men  are  then  called  in  to  make  expo- 
sition ;  and  certainly,  whatever  defects  of  manners  were  exhibited  by  the 
audiences  of  that  day,  they  must  have  possessed  the  virtue  of  patience  in  a 
remarkable  degree  to  have  enabled  them  to  sit  out  these  most  prolix  harangues. 
But  they  have  an  end ;  and  the  King  declares  Zorobabel  to  be  deserving  oi 
signal  honours,  in  his  demonstration  that,  of  all  things,  woman  is  the  strongest. 
A  metrical  prayer  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  uttered  by  Constancy,  dismisses  the 
audience  to  their  homes  in  such  a  loyal  temper  as  befits  the  Corporation  of 
Stratford  and  their  friends  on  all  public  occasions  to  cherish.  We  doubt  if 
William  Shakspere  considers  "  the  pretty  new  interlude  both  pithy  and  plea- 
sant of  the  story  of  King  Darius "  to  be  the  perfect  model  of  a  populai 
drama.* 

The  sojourn  of  my  Lord  Strange's  men  at  Stratford  has  been  short ;  but  now 
the  Countess  of  Essex's  players  have  arrived.  We  have  seen  that  in  previous 
years  the  players  of  Lord  Warwick,  of  Lord  Leicester,  of  Lord  Worcester,  have 
been  at  Stratford,  and  on  each  occasion  they  have  been  patronised  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  a  later  period  of  the  stage,  when  the  actors  chiefly  depended  upon  the 
large  support  of  the  public,  instead  of  receiving  the  wages  of  noblemen,  how- 
ever wealthy  and  powerful,  the  connection  of  a  company  of  players  with  the 
great  personage  whose  "  servants "  they  were  called  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
licence  to  act  without  the  interference  of  the  magistrate.  But  in  the  period  of 
the  stage  which  we  are  now  describing,  it  would  appear  that  the  players  were 
literally  the  retainers  of  powerful  lords,  who  employed  them  for  their  own 
recreation,  and  allowed  them  to  derive  a  profit  from  occasional  public  exhibi- 
tions. In  'The  Third  Blast  of  Retreat  from  Plays  and  Theatres'  we  have  the 
following  passage,  which  appears  decisive  upon  this  point : — "  What  credit  can 
return  to  the  nobleman  to  countenance  his  men  to  exercise  that  quality  which  is 
not  sufferable  in  any  commonweal  ?  Whereas,  it  was  an  ancient  custom  that  no 
man  of  honour  should  retain  any  man  but  such  as  was  as  excellent  in  some  one 

•  There  is  a  copy  of  this  very  curious  production  in  the  Oarrick  Collection  of  plays  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  a  transcript  of  Qarrick's  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Its  date,  as  before  mentioned, 
is  1565. 
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good  quality  or  another,  whereby,  if  occasion  so  served,  he  might  get  his  own 
living.  Then  was  even7  nobleman's  house  a  commonweal  in  itself.  But  since 

^ 

the  retaining  of  these  caterpillars  the  credit  of  noblemen  hath  decayed,  and  they 
are  thought  to  be  covetous  by  permitting  their  servants,  which  cannot  live  by 
themselves,  and  whom  for  nearness  they  will  not  maintain,  to  live  on  the  devo- 
tion or  alms  of  other  men,  passing  from  country  to  country,  from  one  gentleman's 
house  to  another,  offering  their  service,  which  is  a  kind  of  beggary.  "Who, 
indeed,  to  speak  more  truly,  are  become  beggars  for  their  servants.  For  com- 
monly the  good  will  men  bear  to  their  lords  makes  them  draw  the  strings  of 
their  purses  to  extend  their  liberality  to  them,  where  otherwise  they  would  not." 
Speaking  of  the  writers  of  plays,  the  same  author  adds, — "  But  some  perhaps 
will  say  the  nobleman  delighteth  in  such  things,  whose  humours  must  be  con- 
tented, partly  for  fear  and  partly  for  commodity;  and  if  they  write  matters 
pleasant  they  are  best  preferred  in  Court  among  the  cunning  heads." — (Page 
108.)  In  the  old  play  of  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  the  players  in  the  'In- 
duction' are  presented  to  us  in  very  homely  guise.  The  messenger  tells  the 

lord— 

"  Your  players  be  come, 
And  do  attend  your  honour's  pleasure  here." 

The  stage-direction  then  says,  "  Enter  two  of  the  players  with  packs  at  their  backs, 
and  a  boy."  To  the  questions  of  the  lord, — 

"  Now,  sirs,  what  store  of  plays  have  you?" — 

the  Clown  answers,  "  Marry,  my  lord,  you  may  have  a  tragical  or  a  commodity, 
or  what  you  will ; "  for  which  ignorance  the  other  player  rebukes  the  Clown, 
saying,  "  A  comedy,  thou  shouldst  say  :  zounds  !  thou  'It  shame  us  all."  Whether 
this  picture  beldngs  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  stage  than  the  similar  scene  in 
Shakspere's  '  Induction,'  or  whether  Shakspere  was  familiar  with  a  better  order 
of  players,  it  is  clear  that  in  his  scene  the  players  appear  as  persons  of  somewhat 
more  importance  .and  are  treated  with  more  respect : — 

"  Lord.  Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet 't  is  that  sounds  : 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 
How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Sere.  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Players,  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near. 

Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Players.  We  thank  your  honour. 
Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night  ? 
2  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart," 

The  lord,  however,  even  in  this  scene,  gives  his  order,  "Take  them  to  the 
buttery," — a  proof  that  the  itinerant  companies  were  classed  little  above  menials. 


[Itinerant  Players.) 


The  welcome  of  a  corporate  town  was  perhaps  as  acceptable  to  the  players  of 
the  Countess  of  Essex  as  the  abundance  of  the  esquire's  kitchen ;  and  so  the 
people  of  Stratford  are  to  be  treated  with  the  last  novelty. 

The  play  which  is  now  to  be  performed  is  something  very  different  from 
'  King  Darius.'  It  is  '  A  Pleasant  Comedie  called  Common  Conditions.'  This 
is  neither  a  Mystery  nor  a  Moral  Play.  It  dispenses  with  impersonations  of 
Good  and  Evil ;  Iniquity  holds  no  controversy  with  Charity,  and  the  Devil  is 
not  brought  in  to  buffet  or  to  be  buffeted.  The  play  is  written  in  rhymed 
verse,  and  very  ambitiously  written.  The  matter  is  "  set  out  with  sweetness 
of  words,  fitness  of  epithets,  with  metaphors,  allegories,  hyperboles,  amphibolo- 
gies, similitude."*  It  is  a  dramatized  romance,  of  which  the  title  expresses 
that  it  represents  a  possible  aspect  of  human  life  ;  and  the  name  of  the  chief 
character,  Common  Conditions,  from  which  the  play  derives  its  title,  would 
import  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  supernatural  or  allegorical  class  of  per- 
sonages, f  The  audience  of  Stratford  have  anticipated  something  at  which  they 

*  Gosson.     '  Plays  Confuted,'  second  action. 

+  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  'History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,'  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  character  of 
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are  to  laush;  and  their  mirth  is  much  provoked  when  three  tinkers  appear 
upon  the  stage  singing, 

"  Hey  tisty  toisty,  tinkers  good  fellows  they  be  ; 
In  stopping  of  cne  hole,  they  use  to  make  three." 

These  worthies  are  called  Drift,  Unthrift,  and  Shift;  and,  trade  being  bad  with 
them,  they  agree  to  better  it  by  a  little  robbing.  Unthrift  tells  his  companions, 

"  But,  masters,  wot  ye  what  ?     I  have  heard  news  about  the  court  this  day, 
That  there  ia  a  gentleman  with  a  lady  gone  away  ; 
And  have  with  them  a  little  parasite  full  of  money  and  coin," 

These  travellers  the  tinkers  agree  to  rob ;  and  we  have  here  an  example  of  the 
readiness  of  the  stage  to  indulge  in  satire.  The  purveyors  who,  a  few  years 
later,  were  denounced  in  parliament,  are,  we  suppose,  here  pointed  at.  Shift 
says, 

"  We  will  take  away  their  purses,  and  say  we  do  it  by  commission  ;  " 

to  which  Drift  replies, 

"  Who  made  a  commissioner  of  yoxi? 
If  thou  make  no  better  answer  at  the  bar,  thou  wilt  hang,  I  tell  thee  true. 

The  gentleman  and  lady  from  the  court,  Sedmond  and  Clarisia,  then  come  out 
of  the  wood,  accompanied  by  their  servant,  Conditions.  It  appears  that  their 
father  has  Ions:  been  absent,  and  thev  are  travelling  to  seek  him.  Clarisia  is 

w  J 

heavy-hearted  ;  and  her  brother  thus  consoles  her,  after  the  fashion  of  "  epi- 
thets, metaphors,  and  hyperboles  :  " — 

"  You  see  the  chirping  birds  begin  you  melody  to  make, 
But  you,  ungrateful  unto  them,  their  pleasant  voice  forsake  : 
You  see  the  nightingale  also,  with  sweet  and  pleasant  lay, 
Sound  forth  her  voice  in  chirping  wise  to  banish  care  away. 
You  see  Dame  Tellus,  she  with  mantle  fresh  and  green, 
For  to  display  everywhere  most  comely  to  be  seen ; 
You  see  Dame  Flora,  she  with  flowers  fresh  and  gay, 
Both  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  her  banners  to  display." 

The  lady  will  have  no  comfort.  She  replies  to  her  brother  in  a  long  echo  to 
his  speech,  ending — 

"  And  therefore,  brother,  leave  off  talk ;  in  vain  you  seem  to  prate  : 
Not  all  the  talk  you  utter  can,  my  sorrows  can  abate." 

Conditions  ungallantly  takes  part  against  the  lady,  by  a  declamation  in  dis- 
praise of  women ;  which  is  happily  cut  short  by  the  tinkers  rushing  in.  Now 
indeed  we  have  movement  which  will  stir  the  audience.  The  brother  escapes  ; 
the  lady  is  bound  to  a  tree :  Conditions  is  to  be  hanged ;  but  his  adroitness, 
which  is  excessively  diverting,  altogether  reminding  one  of  another  little  knave, 
the  Flibbertigibbet  of  Scott,  is  setting  the  Stratford  audience  in  a  roar.  They 

Common  Conditions  ia  the  Vice  of  the  performance.  It  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrarv,  that  the 
ordinary  craft  of  a  cunning  knave — a  little,  restless,  tricky  servant — works  out  all  the  action,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Vice  had  formerly  interfered  with  it  in  the  moral  plays ;  but  that  he  is  essen- 
tially and  purposely  distinguished  from  the  Vice.  Mr.  Collier  also  calls  this  play  merely  an  inter* 
lude  :  it  appears  to  us  in  ita  outward  form  to  be  as  much  a  comedy  as  the  Winter1!  Tale. 
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are  realizing  tlie  description  of  Gosson, — "  In  the  theatres  they  generally  take 
up  a  wonderful  laughter,  and  shout  altogether  with  one  voice  when  they  see 
some  notable  cozenage  practised."*  When  the  tinkers  have  the  noose  round 
the  neck  of  Conditions,  he  persuades  them  to  let  him  hang  himself,  and  to  help 
him  up  in  the  tree  to  accomplish  his  determination.  They  consent ;  arguing 
that  if  he  hangs  himself  they  shall  be  free  from  the  penalty  of  hanging  him  ; 
and  so  into  the  tree  he  goes.  Up  the  branches  he  runs  like  a  squirrel,  halloo- 
ing for  help,  whilst  the  heavy  tinkers  have  no  chance  against  his  activity  and 
his  Sheffield  knife.  They  finally  make  off;  and  Conditions  releases  his  mistress. 
The  next  scene  presents  us  Sedmond,  the  brother,  alone.  He  laments  the 
separation  from  his  sister,  and  the  uncertainty  which  he  has  of  ever  finding  his 
father ;  and  he  expresses  his  grief  and  his  determination  in  lines  which  seem  to 
have  rested  upon  the  ear  of  one  of  that  Stratford  audience  : — 

"  But  farewell  now,  my  coursers  brave,  attrapped  to  the  ground ; 
Farewell,  adieu,  all  pleasures  eke,  with  comely  hawk  and  hound  : 
Farewell,  ye  nobles  all ;  farewell  each  martial  knight ; 
Farewell,  ye  famous  ladies  all,  in  whom  I  did  delight." 

And,  continuing  his  lament,  he  says, — 

"  Adieu,  my  native  soil ;  adieu,  Arbaccas  king ; 
Adieu  each  wight  and  martial  knight ;  adieu  each  living  thing : 
Adieu  my  woful  sire,  and  sister  in  like  case, 
Whom  never  I  shall  see  again  each  other  to  embrace ; 
For  now  I  will  betake  myself  a  wandering  knight  to  be, 
Into  some  strange  and  foreign  land,  their  comeliness  to  see." 

When  Conditions  released  the  lady  we  learnt  that  the  scene  was  Arabia  : — 
"  And,  lady,  it  is  not  best  for  us  in  Arabia  longer  to  tarry." 

It  is  to  Arabia,  his  native  soil,  that  Sidmond  bids  adieu.  But  the  Stratford 
audience  learn  by  a  very  simple  expedient  that  a  change  is  to  take  place  :  a 
board  is  stuck  up  with  the  word  "Phrygia"  upon  it,  and  a  new  character, 
Galiarbus,  entereth  "out  of  Phrygia."  He  is  the  father  of  the  fugitives,  who, 
banished  from  Arabia,  has  become  rich,  and  obtained  a  lordship  from  the  Duke 
of  Phrygia ;  but  he  thinks  of  his  children,  and  bitterly  laments  that  they  must 
never  meet.  Those  children  have  arrived  in  Phrygia ;  for  a  new  character  ap- 
pears, Larnphedon,  the  son  of  the  Duke,  who  has  fallen  violently  in  love  with  a 

•  '  Plays  Confuted,'  &c. 

t  We  have  analysed  this  very  curious  comedy  from  the  transcript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  made 
under  the  direction  of  Malone  from  the  only  printed  copy,  and  that  an  imperfect  one,  which  is 
supposed  to  exist.  In  the  page  which  contains  the  passage  now  given  Malone  has  inserted  the  "VI- 
lowing  foot-note,  after  quoting  the  celebrated  lines  in  Othello,  "  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,"  &c.  — 

The  coincidence  is  so  striking  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  Shakspeare  had  read  this 
wretched  piece."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  how  constantly  the  date  of  a  play 
must  be  borne  in  mind  to  allow  us  to  form  any  fair  opinion  of  its  merits.  Malone  himself  con- 
siders that  this  play  was  printed  about  the  year  1570,  although  we  believe  that  this  conjecture 
fixes  the  date  at  least  ten  years  too  early.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  a  remarkable  production  even 
for  1580;  and  if,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  be  of  little  worth,  it  certainly  contains  the  elements  of  the 
romantic  drama,  except  tho  tme  poetical  element,  which  could  only  be  the  result  of  extraordi- 
nary individual  genius, 
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lady  whom  we  know  by  his  description  to  be  Clarisia.  Conditions  has  discovered 
that  his  mistress  is  equally  in  love  with  Lamphedon  ;  all  which  circumstances 
arc  described  and  not  rendered  dramatic :  and  then  Conditions,  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, brings  the  two  lovers  together,  and  they  plight  their  troth,  and  are  finally 
married.  The  lost  brother,  Sedmond,  next  makes  his  appearance  under  the 
name  of  Nomides  ;  and  with  him  a  Phrygian  lady,  Sabia,  has  fallen  in  love. 
But  her  love  is  unrequited  ;  she  is  rejected,  and  the  uncourteous  knight  flies 
from  her.  Lamphedon  and  Clarisia  are  happy  at  the  Duke's  court ;  but  Con- 
ditions, as  it  obscurely  appears,  wanting  to  be  travelling  again,  has  irritated  the 
Duchess  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and  they  both,  accompanied  by  Conditions, 
fly  to  take  ship  for  Thracia.  They  fall  in  with  pirates,  who  receive  them  on 
ship-board,  having  been  secretly  promised  by  Conditions  that  they  will  afford 
a  good  booty.  We  soon  learn,  by  the  appearance  of  Lamphedon,  that  they  have 
thrown  him  overboard,  and  that  he  has  lost  his  lady  ;  but  the  pirates,  who  are 
by  no  means  bad  specimens  of  the  English  mariner,  soon  present  themselves 
again,  with  a  sea-song,  which  we  transcribe  ;  for  assuredly  it  was  fitted  to  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  the  playgoers  of  a  maritime  nation  : — 

"  Lustily,  lustily,  lustily,  let  us  sail  forth ; 
The  wind  trim  doth  serve  us,  it  blows  from  the  north. 

All  things  we  have  ready  and  nothing  we  want 

To  furnish  our  ship  that  rideth  hereby ; 
Victuals  and  weapons  they  be  nothing  scant ; 

Like  worthy  mariners  ourselves  we  will  try. 

Lustily,  lustily,  tc. 

Her  flags  be  new  trimmed,  set  flaunting  aloft ; 

Our  ship  for  swift  swimming,  oh,  she  doth  exael : 
We  fear  no  enemies,  we  have  escaped  them  oft : 

Of  all  ships  that  swimmeth,  she  beareth  the  bell 

Lustily,  lustily,  &c. 

And  here  is  a  master  exce'.leth  in  skill, 

And  our  master's  mate  he  is  not  to  seek  ; 
And  here  is  a  boatswain  will  do  his  good  will, 

And  here  is  a  ship,  boy,  we  never  had  leak. 

Lustily,  lustily,  &c. 

If  Fortune  then  fail  not,  and  our  next  voyage  prove, 

We  will  return  merrily  and  make  good  cheer, 
And  hold  all  together  as  friends  link'd  in  love  ; 

The  cans  shall  be  filled  with  wine,  ale,  and  beer. 

Lustily,  lustily,  Ac." 

The  action  of  this  comedy  is  conducted  for  the  most  part  by  description  ;  an 
easier  thing  than  the  dramatic  development  of  plot  and  character.  Lamphe- 
don falls  in  with  the  pirates,  and  by  force  of  arms  he  compels  them  to  tell  him 
of  the  fate  of  his  wife.  She  has  been  taken,  it  seems,  by  Conditions  to  be  sold 
to  Cardolus,  an  island  chief;  and  then  Lamphedon  goes  to  fight  Cardolus,  and 
he  does  fight  him,  but  finds  not  the  lady.  Conditions  has  however  got  rid  of 
his  charge,  by  persuading  her  to  assume  the  name  of  Metraea,  and  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  Leosthines.  Hardship  must  have  wonderfully  changed  her ;  for  after  a 
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tims  her  brother,  Sedmond,  arrives  under  his  assumed  name,  and  becomes  a  can- 
didate for  her  affections.  The  good  old  man  under  whose  protection  she  re- 
mains has  adopted  her  as  his  daughter.  Lamphedon  is  on  the  way  to  seek 
her,  accompanied  by  Conditions  ;  and  thus  by  accident,  and  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  knavish  servant,  all  those  are  reunited  who  have  suffered  in  separation  :  for 
Leosthines  is  the  banished  father.*  How  Conditions  is  disposed  of  is  not  so 
clear.  He  is  constantly  calling  himself  a  little  knave,  and  a  crafty  knave,  a 
parasite,  a  turncoat ;  and  he  says, 


"  Conditions  ?  nay,  double  Conditions  is  my  name, 
r  my  own  advantage  such  dealings  can  frame." 


That  for  my  own 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  advantage  he  derives  from  his  trickiness,  yet  he 
has  always  a  new  trick.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  personated  by  some  dimi- 
nutive performer,  whose  grimaces  and  ugliness  would  make  the  audience  roar 
with  delight.  The  tinkers  in  the  first  scene  say  they  know  not  what  to  do  with 
him,  except  to  "  set  him  to  keep  crows."  The  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
comedy,  if  he  had  any  object,  would  appear  to  be  to  show  that  the  purposes  of 
craft  may  produce  results  entirely  unexpected  by  the  crafty  one,  and  that  hap- 
piness may  be  finally  obtained  through  the  circumstances  which  appear  most  to 
impede  its  attainment.  This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  containing  none  of  the 
ribaldry  which  was  so  properly  objected  to  in  the  plays  of  the  early  stage.  It 
is  characterised,  also,  by  the  absence  of  that  melo-dramatic  extravagance  which 
belonged  to  this  period,  exhibiting  power,  indeed,  but  not  the  power  of  real 
art.  These  extravagances  are  well  described  by  the  author  of  '  The  Third  Blast 
of  Retreat  from  Plays  and  Theatres  ; '  although  his  notion  that  an  effort  of  ima- 
gination, and  a  lie,  are  the  same  thing  is  very  characteristic  : — "  The  writers  of 
our  time  are  so  led  away  with  vain  glory  that  their  only  endeavour  is  to  plea- 
sure the  humour  of  men,  and  rather  with  vanity  to  content  their  minds  than 
to  profit  them  with  good  ensample.  The  notablest  liar  is  become  the  best  poet ; 
he  that  can  make  the  most  notorious  lie,  and  disguise  falsehood  in  such  sort  that 
he  may  pass  unperceived,  is  held  the  best  writer.  For  the  strangest  comedy 
brings  greatest  delectation  and  pleasure.  Our  nation  is  led  away  with  vanity, 
which  the  author  perceiving,  frames  himself  with  novelties  and  strange  trifles 
to  content  the  vain  humours  of  his  rude  auditors,  feigning  countries  never  heard 
of,  monsters  and  prodigious  creatures  that  are  not :  as  of  the  Arimaspie,  of  the 
Grips,  the  Pigmies,  the  Cranes,  and  other  such  notorious  lies."  Sidney,  writing 
of  the  same  period  of  the  drama,  speaks  of  the  apparition  of  "  a  hideous  mon- 
ster with  fire  and  smoke. "f  And  Gosson,  having  direct  reference  to  some 
romantic  dramas  formed  upon  romances  and  legendary  tales,  as  '  Common  Con- 
ditions*  was,  says,  "Sometimes  you  shall  see  nothing  but  the  adventures  of  an 
amorous  knight,  passing  from  country  to  country  for  the  love  of  his  lady,  en- 
countering many  a  terrible  monster  rrade  of  brown  paper  ;  and  at  his  return  ia 
so  wonderfully  changed,  that  he  cannot  be  known  but  by  some  posy  in  his 

*  A  leaf  or  two  is  lost  of  the  original  copy,  but  enough  remains  to  let  us  Bee  how  the  plot  wiL 
end.     We  learn  that  Nomides  repents  of  his  rejection  of  Sabia. 
f  '  Defenoe  of  Poesy.' 
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tablet,  or  by  a  broken  ring,  or  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  a  cockle-shell."* 
When  the  true  masters  of  the  romantic  drama  arose,  they  found  the  people  pre* 
pared  for  the  transformation  of  the  ridiculous  into  the  poetical. 

If  there  was  amongst  that  audience  at  Stratford,  in  1580,  witnessing  the 
performance  of  '  Common  Conditions/  one  in  whom  the  poetical  feeling  was 
rapidly  developing,  and  whose  taste  had  been  formed  upon  better  models  than 
anything  which  the  new  drama  could  offer  to  him — such  a  one  perhaps  was 
there  in  the  person  of  William  Shakspere — he  would  perceive  how  imper- 
fectly this  comedy  attained  the  end  of  giving  delight  to  a  body  of  persons 
assembled  together  with  an  aptitude  for  delight.  And  yet  they  were  pleased 
and  satisfied.  There  was  in  this  comedy  bustle  and  change  of  scene ;  some- 
thing to  move  the  feelings  in  '.he  separation  of  lovers  and  their  re-union ; 
laughter  excited  by  grotesqueness  which  stood  in  the  place  of  wit  and  humour  ; 
music  and  song ;  and,  more  than  all,  lofty  words  and  rhymed  cadences  which 
sounded  like  poetry.  But  to  that  one  critical  listener  the  total  absence  of  the 
real  dramatic  spirit  would  be  most  perplexing.  At  the  moment  when  he  him- 
self would  be  fancying  what  the  characters  upon  the  scene  were  about  to  do, — 
how  their  discourse,  like  that  of  real  life,  would  have  reference  to  the  imme- 
diate business  of  the  action  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  explain  their 
own  feelings,  passions,  peculiarities, — the  writer  would  present,  through  the 
mouth  of  some  one  of  these  characters,  a  description  of  what  some  one  else  was 
doing  or  had  done  ;  and  thus,  though  the  poem  was  a  dialogue,  it  was  not  to 
his  sense  a  drama ;  it  did  not  realize  the  principle  of  personation  which  his 
mind  was  singularly  formed  to  understand  and  cultivate.  The  structure  of 
the  versification,  too,  would  appear  to  him  altogether  unfit  to  represent  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  human  beings  engaged  in  working  out  a  natural  train 
of  adventures.  Some  elevation  of  style  would  be  required  to  distinguish  the 
language  from  that  of  ordinary  life,  without  being  altogether  opposed  to  that 
language ;  -something  that  would  convey  the  idea  of  poetical  art,  whilst  it 
was  sufficiently  real  not  to  make  the  art  too  visible.  He  had  diligently  read 
"The  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex;'  and  the  little  volume  printed  in  1571, 
containing  that  play  "  as  the  same  was  showed  on  the  stage  before  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  about  nine  year  past,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple,"  was  a 
precious  volume  to  him  ;  for  it  gave  to  him  the  most  complete  specimen  of  that 
species  of  verse  which  appeared  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  higher  drama. 
The  speeches  were  indeed  long,  after  the  model  of  the  stately  harangues 
which  he  had  read  in  his  '  Livy '  and  '  Sallust ; '  but  they  were  forcible  and  im- 
pressive ;  and  he  had  often  upon  his  lips  those  lines  on  the  causes  and  miseries 
of  civil  war  of  which  our  history  had  furnished  such  fearful  examples  : — 

"  And  thou,  0  Britain  !  whilom  in  renown,  • 
Whilom  in  wealth  and  fame,  shalt  thus  be  torn, 
Dismember'd  thus,  and  thus  be  rent  in  twain, 
Thus  wasted  and  defac'd,  spoil' d  and  destroyed : 
These  be  the  fruits  your  civil  wara  will  bring. 

*  '  Plays  Confuted.' 
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Hereto  it  comes,  when  kings  will  not  consent 

To  grave  advice,  but  follow  wilful  will. 

This  is  the  end,  when  in  fond  princes'  hearts 

Flattery  prevails,  and  sage  rede  hath  no  place. 

These  are  the  plagues,  when  murder  is  the  mean 

To  make  new  heirs  unto  the  royal  crown. 

Thus  wreak  the  gods,  when  that  the  mother's  wrath 

Naught  but  the  blood  of  her  own  child  may  'suago 

These  mischiefs  spring  when  rebels  will  arise, 

To  work  revenge,  and  judge  their  prince's  fact. 

Tills,  this  ensues,  when  noble  men  do  fail 

In  loyal  truth,  and  subjects  will  be  kings. 

And  this  doth  grow,  when,  lo  !  unto  the  prince, 

Whom  death  or  sudden  hap  of  life  bereaves, 

No  certain  heir  remains  ;  such  certain  heir 

As  not  all  only  is  the  rightful  heir, 

But  to  the  realm  is  so  made  known  to  be, 

And  truth  thereby  vested  in  subjects'  hearts." 

Even  this  versification  he  would  think  might  be  improved.  The  entire  play 
of  '  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  was  to  him  monotonous  and  uninteresting ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  dramatic  form  oppressed  the  undoubted  genius  of  one  of  the  authors 
of  that  play.  How  inferior  were  the  finest  lines  which  Sackville  wrote  in  this 
play,  correct  and  perspicuous  as  they  were,  compared  with  some  of  the  noble 
bursts  in  the  Induction  to  'A  Mirror  for  Magistrates ' !  Surely  the  author  of 
the  sublime  impersonation  of  War  could  have  written  a  tragedy  that  would 
have  filled  the  heart  with  terror,  if  not  with  pity  ! — 

"  Lastly  stood  War  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 
With  visage  grim,  stern  looks,  and  blackly  hued; 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued ; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  Fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns,  and  threw  down  towers  and  all." 

Still,  he  wondered  that  the  example  which  Sackville  had  given  of  dramatic 
blank  verse  had  not  been  followed  by  the  writers  of  plays  for  the  common 
theatres.  He  saw,  however,  that  a  change  was  taking  place  ;  for  the  First  Part 
of  '  Promos  and  Cassandra/  of  which  he  had  recently  obtained  a  copy,  was 
wholly  in  rhyme ;  while  in  the  Second  Part,  Master  George  Whetstone  had 
freely  introduced  blank  verse.  In  the  little  book  which  Stephen  Gosson  had 
just  written  against  plays, — his  second  book  in  answer  to  Thomas  Lodge, — 
which  had  been  lent  him  to  read  by  a  zealous  minister  of  the  church  who 
disapproved  of  such  vanities,  he  found  an  evidence  that  the  multitude  most 
delighted  in  rhyme  :  "  The  poets  send  their  verses  to  the  stage,  upon  such  feet 
as  continually  are  rolled  up  in  rhyme  at  the  fingers'  ends,  which  is  plausible  to 
the  barbarous  and  carrieth  a  sting  into  the  ears  of  the  common  peop'e."*  And 
yet,  from  another  passage  of  the  same  writer,  he  might  collect  fchat  even  the 
refined  and  learned  were  delighted  with  the  poetical  structure  of  the  common 

*  '  Plays  ContuteJ,  in  Five  Actions.' 
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dramas:  "So  subtle  is  the  devil,  that  under  the  colour  of  recreation  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  exercise  of  learning  in  the  universities,  by  seeing  of  plays,  he 
maketh  us  to  join  with  the  Gentiles  in  their  corruption.  Because  the  sweet 
numbers  of  poetry,  flowing  in  verse,  do  wonderfully  tickle  the  hearers'  ears, 
the  devil  hath  tied  this  to  most  of  our  plays,  that  whatsoever  he  would  have 
stick  fast  to  our  souls  might  slip  down  in  sugar  by  this  enticement,  for  that 
which  delighteth  never  troubleth  our  swallow.  Thus,  when  any  matter  of  love 
is  interlarded,  though  the  thing  itself  be  able  to  allure  us,  yet  it  is  so  set  out 
with  sweetness  of  words,  fitness  of  epithets,  with  metaphors,  allegories,  hyper- 
boles, amphibologies,  similitude  ;  with  phrases  so  picked,  so  pure,  so  proper ; 
with  action  so  smooth,  so  lively,  so  wanton ;  that  the  poison,  creeping  on  se- 
cretly without  grief,  chokes  us  at  last,  and  hurleth  us  down  in  a  dead  sleep." 
It  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  who  wrote  under  such  strong  excitement  as  Master  Stephen  Gosson. 

The  controversy  upon  the  lawfulness  of  stage-plays  was  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  period  which  we  are  now  describing ;  and,  as  pamphlets  were  to  that 
age  what  newspapers  are  to  ours,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  in  the 
small  literary  society  of  Stratford  the  tracts  upon  this  subject  might  be  well 
known.  The  dispute  about  the  Theatre  was  a  contest  between  the  holders  of 
opposite  opinions  in  religion.  The  Puritans,  who  even  at  that  time  were 
strong  in  their  zeal  if  not  in  their  numbers,  made  the  Theatre  the  especial 
object  of  their  indignation,  for  its  unquestionable  abuses  allowed  them  so  to 
frame  their  invectives  that  they  might  tell  with  double  force  against  every 
description  of  public  amusement,  against  poetry  in  general,  against  music, 
against  dancing,  associated  as  they  were  with  the  excesses  of  an  ill-regulated 
stage.  A  Treatise  of  John  Northbrooke,  licensed  for  the  press  in  1577,  is 
directed  against  "  dicing,  dancing,  vain  plays,  or  interludes."  Gosson,  who  had 
been  a  student  of  Christchurch.  Oxford,  had  himself  written  two  or  three  plays 
previous  to  his  publication,  in  1579,  of  'The  School  of  Abuse,  containing  a 
Pleasant  Invective  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  Jesters,  and  such -like  Cater- 
pillars of  a  Commonwealth.'  This  book,  written  with  considerable  ostentation 
of  learning,  and  indeed  with  no  common  vigour  and  occasional  eloquence, 
defeats  its  own  purposes  by  too  large  an  aim.  Poets,  whatever  be  the  character 
of  thfnr  poetry,  are  the  objects  of  Gosson's  new-born  hostility  : — "  Tiberias  the 
Emperor  saw  somewhat  when  he  judged  Scaurus  to  death  for  writing  a  tragedy  ; 
Augustus  when  he  banished  Ovid  ;  and  Nero  when  he  charged  Lucan  to  put 
up  his  pipes,  to  stay  his  pen,  and  write  no  more."  Music  comes  in  for  the 
same  denunciation,  upon  the  authority  of  Pythagoras,  who  "  condemns  them 
for  fools  that  judge  music  by  sound  and  ear."  The  three  abuses  of  the  time 
are  held  to  be  inseparable: — "As  poetry  and  piping  are  cousin-germans,  sn 
piping  and  playing  are  of  great  affinity,  and  all  three  chained  in  links  of 
abuse."  It  is  not  to  be  thought  thai:  declamation  like  this  would  produce  any 
great  effect  in  turning  a  poetical  mind  from  poetry,  or  that  even  Master 
Gosson's  contrast  of  the  "manners  of  England  in  old  time"  and  "New  England" 
would  go  far  to  move  a  patriotic  indignation  against  modern  refinements.  We 
have,  on  one  hand,  Dion's  description  how  Englishmen  "  went  naked  and  were 
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good  soldiers  ;  they  fed  upon  roots  and  barks  of  trees  ;  they  would  stand  up 
to  the  chin  many  days  in  marshes  without  victuals;"  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  but  the  exercise  that  is  now  among  us  is  banqueting,  playing,  piping,  and 
dancing,  and  all  such  delights  as  may  win  us  to  pleasure,  or  rock  us  in  sleep. 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo!"  If  the  young  Shakspere  had  his  ambition  turned 
towards  dramatic  poetry  when  he  was  sixteen,  that  ambition  was  net  likely  to. 
be  damped  by  Gosson's  general  declamation ;  and  in  truth  in  this  his  first 
tract  the  worthy  man  has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  theatre  which  he  can 
with  difficulty  suppress: — "As  some  of  the  players  are  far  from  abuse,  so 
some  of  their  plays  are  without  rebuke,  which  are  easily  remembered,  as 
quickly  reckoned.  The  two  prose  books  played  at  the  Bell  Savage,  where  you 
shall  find  never  a  word  without  wit,  never  a  line  without  pith,  never  a  letter 
placed  in  vain.  '  The  Jew,'  and  '  Ptolemy.'  shown  at  the  Bull ;  the  one  repre- 
senting the  greediness  of  worldly  choosers,  and  bloody  minds  of  usurers  ;  the 
other  very  lively  describing  how  seditious  estates  with  their  own  devices, 
false  friends  with  their  own  swords,  and  rebellious  commons  in  their  own 
snares  are  overthrown ;  neither  with  amorous  gestures  wounding  the  eye,  nor 
with  slovenly  talk  hurting  the  ears  of  the  chaste  hearers.  '  The  Blacksmith's 
Daughter,'  and  '  Catiline's  Conspiracies,'  usually  brought  in  at  the  Theatre : 
the  first  containing  the  treachery  of  Turks,  the  honourable  bounty  of  a  noble 
mind,  the  shining  of  virtue  in  distress.  The  last,  because  it  is  known  to  be  a 
pig  of  mine  own  sow,  I  will  speak  the  less  of  it ;  only  giving  you  to  understand 
that  the  whole  mark  which  I  shot  at  in  that  work  was  to  show  the  reward  of 
traitors  in  Catiline,  and  the  necessary  government  of  learned  men  in  the  per- 
son of  Cicero,  which  foresees  every  danger  that  is  likely  to  happen,  and  fore- 
stalls it  continually  ere  it  take  effect." 

The  praise  of  the  "two  prose  books  at  the  Bell  Savage,"  that  contained 
"  never  a  word  without  wit,  never  a  line  without  pith,  never  a  letter  placed  in 
vain,"  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  us  that  these  prose  books  exhibited  neither 
character  nor  passion.  The  'Ptolemy'  and  the  '  Catiline'  there  can  be  no  doubt 
were  composed  of  a  succession  of  tedious  monologues,  having  nothing  of  the 
principle  of  dramatic  art  in  them,  although  in  their  outward  form  they  appealed 
to  be  dramas.  Gosson  says,  "  These  plays  are  good  plays  and  sweet  plays,  and 
of  all  plays  the  best  plays,  and  most  to  be  liked,  worthy  to  be  sung  of  the  Muses, 
or  sec  out  with  the  cunning  of  Roscius  himself;  yet  are  they  not  Jit  for  every 
mans  diet,  neither  ought  they  commonly  to  be  shown."  It  is  clear  that  these 
good  i  lays  and  sweet  plays  had  not  in  themselves  any  of  the  elements  of  popu- 
larity ;  therefore  they  were  utterly  barren  of  real  poetry.  The  highest  poetry 
is  essentially  the  popular  poetry  :  it  is  universal  in  its  range,  it  is  unlimited  in 
its  duration.  The  lowest  poetry  (if  poetry  it  can  be  called)  is  conventional ;  it 
lives  for  a  little  while  in  narrow  corners,  the  pet  thing  of  fashion  or  of  pedantry. 
When  Gosson  wrote,  the  poetry  of  the  English  drama  was  not  yet  born ;  and 
the  people  contented  themselves  with  something  else  that  was  nearer  poetry 
than  the  plays  which  were  "  not  fit  for  every  man's  diet."  Gosson,  in  his 
second  tract  which,  provoked  by  the  answer  of  Lodge  to  his  '  School  of  Abuse,' 
is  written  with  much  more  virulence  against  plays  especially,  thus  describes 
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whai  the  people  most  delighted  in :  "  As  the  devil  hath  brought  in  all  that 
Poetry  can  sing,  so  hath  he  sought  out  every  strain  that  Music  is  able  to  pipe 
and  drawn  all  kinds  of  instruments  into  that  compass,  simple  and  mixed.  Foi 
the  eye,  oeside  the  beauty  of  the  houses  and  the  stages,  he  sendeth  in  garish 
apparel,  masks,  vaulting,  tumbling,  dancing  of  jigs,  galiards,  morisces,  hobby- 
horses, showing  of  juggling  casts  ;  nothing  forgot  that  might  serve  to  set  out 
the  matter  with  pomp,  or  ravish  the  beholders  with  variety  of  pleasure."  Lodge, 
in  his  reply  to  Gosson's  '  School  of  Abuse,'  had  indirectly  acknowledged  the 
want  of  moral  purpose  in  the  stage  exhibitions ;  but  he  contends  that,  as  the 
ancient  satirists  were  reformers  of  manners,  so  might  plays  be  properly  directed 
to  the  same  end.  "  Surely  we  want  not  a  Roscius,  neither  are  there  great 
scarcity  of  Terence's  profession  :  but  yet  our  men  dare  not  now-a-days  presume 
BO  much  as  the  old  poets  might ;  and  therefore  they  apply  their  writings  to  the 
people's  vein ;  whereas,  if  in  the  beginning  they  had  ruled,  we  should  now-a- 
days  have  found  small  spectacles  of  folly,  but  of  truth You  say. 

unless  the  thing  be  taken  away  the  vice  will  continue ;  nay,  I  say,  if  the  style 
were  changed  the  practice  would  profit."  To  this  argument,  that  the  Theatre 
might  become  a  censor  of  manners,  Gosson  thus  replies  :  "  If  the  common  people 
which  resort  to  theatres,  being  but  an  assembly  of  tailors,  tinkers,  cordwainers, 
sailors,  old  men,  young  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  and  such-like,  be  the  judges  of 
faults  there  pointed  out,  the  rebuking  of  manners  in  that  place  is  neither  law- 
ful nor  convenient,  but  to  be  held  for  a  kind  of  libelling  and  defaming."  *  The 
notion  which  appears  to  have  possessed  the  minds  of  the  writers  against  the 
stage  at  this  period  is,  that  a  fiction  and  a  lie  were  the  same.f  Gosson  says, 
"  The  perfectest  image  is  that  which  maketh  the  thing  to  seem  neither  greater 
nor  less  than  indeed  it  is  ;  but  in  plays,  either  the  things  are  feigned  that  never 
were,  as  Cupid  and  Psyche  played  at  Paul's,  and  a  great  many  comedies  more 
at  the  Blackfriars,  and  in  every  playhouse  in  London,  which,  for  brevity  sake, 
I  overskip  ;  or,  if  a  true  history  be  taken  in  hand,  it  is  made  like  our  shadows, 
longest  at  the  rising  and  fall  of  the  sun  ;  shortest  of  all  at  high  noon." 

The  notion  evidently  was,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  presented  upon  the  stage 
but  what  was  an  historical  fact ;  that  all  the  points  belonging  to  such  a  history 
should  be  given  ;  and  that  no  art  should  be  used  in  setting  it  forth  beyond  that 
necessary  to  give  the  audience,  not  to  make  them  comprehend,  all  the  facts.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  such  a  process  will  present  us  little  of  the  poetry  or  the 
philosophy  of  history.  The  play-writers  of  1580,  weak  masters  as  they  were, 
knew  their  art  better  than  Gosson  ;  they  made  history  attractive  by  changing 


*  'Plays  Confuted,'  &c.  The  Shakspere  Society  reprinted  in  one  volume  'The  School  of  Abuse, 
first  published  in  1579,  and  Heywood's  '  Apology  f-r  Actors.'  first  published  in  1612.  These  publica- 
tions belong  to  different  periods.  The  controversy  of  the  first  period  was  presented  more  completely' 
by  Lodge's  answer  to  Gosson,  by  Gosson's  '  Plays  Confuted  '  in  reply  to  Lodge,  and  by  the  Second 
and  Third  '  Blast  of  Retreat  from  Plays  and  Theatres,'  the  author  of  which  counted  '  The  School  of 
Abuse '  the  First  Blast.  These  tracts  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  they  open  to  us  clearer  notions  of  the 
early  stage  than  any  other  contemporary  productions. 

t  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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it  into  a  melo-drama : — "  The  poets  drive  it  (a  true  history)  most  commonly 
unto  such  points  as  may  best  show  the  majesty  of  their  pen  in  tragical  speeches 
or  set  the  heroes  agog  with  discourses  of  love,  or  paint  a  few  antics  to  fit  their 
own  humours  with  scoffs  and  taunts,  or  bring  in  a  show  to  furnish  the  stage 
when  it  is  bare.  When  the  matter  of  itself  comes  short  of  this,  they  follow  the 
practice  of  the  cobbler,  and  set  their  teeth  to  the  leather  to  pull  it  out.  So  was 
the  his'tory  of  '  Caesar  and  Pompey,'  and  the  play  of  '  The  Fabii,'  at  the  theatre 
both  amplified  there  where  the  drums  might  walk  or  the  pen  ruffle.  When  the 
history  swelled  or  ran  too  high  for  the  number  of  the  persons  who  should  play 
it,  the  poet  with  Proteus  cut  the  same  to  his  own  measure  :  when  it  afforded  no 
pomp  at  all,  he  brought  it  to  the  rack  to  make  it  serve.  Which  invincibly 
proveth  on  my  side  that  plays  are  no  images  of  truth."  The  author  of  'The 
Blast  of  Retreat,'  who  describes  himself  as  formerly  "  a  great  afr'ector  of  that 
vain  art  of  play-making,"  charges  the  authors  of  historical  plays  not  only  with 
expanding  and  curtailing  the  action,  so  as  to  render  them  no  images  of  truth, 
but  with  changing  the  historical  facts  altogether : — "  If  they  write  of  histories 
that  are  known,  as  the  life  of  Pompey,  the  martial  affairs  of  Cresar,  and  other 
worthies,  they  give  them  a  new  face,  and  turn  them  out  like  counterfeits  to 
show  themselves  on  the  stage."  From  the  author  of  'The  Blast  of  Retreat 'we 
derive  the  most  accurate  account  of  those  comedies  of  intrigue  of  which  none 
have  come  down  to  us  from  this  early  period  of  the  drama.  We  might  fancy 
he  was  describing  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Behn  or  Mrs.  Centlivre,  in  sentences 
that  might  appear  to  be  quoted  from  Jeremy  Collier's  attacks  upon  the  stage 
more  than  a  century  later : — "Some,  by  taking  pity  upon  the  deceitful  tears  of 
the  stage-lovers,  have  been  moved  by  their  complaint  to  rue  on  their  secre' 
friends,  whom  they  have  thought  to  have  tasted  like  torment :  some,  havin^ 
noted  the  ensamples  how  maidens  restrained  from  the  marriage  of  those  whom 
their  friends  have  misliked,  have  there  learned  a  policy  to  prevent  their  parents 
by  stealing  them  away  :  some,  seeing  by  ensample  of  the  stage-player  one  carried 
with  too  much  liking  of  another  man's  wife,  having  noted  by  what  practice  she 
has  been  assailed  and  overtaken,  have  not  failed  to  put  the  like  in  effect  in 
earnest  that  was  afore  shown  in  jest The  device  of  carrying  and  re- 
carrying  letters  by  laundresses,  practising  with  pedlars  to  transport  their  tokens 
by  colourable  means  to  sell  their  merchandise,  and  other  kind  of  policies  to 
beguile  fathers  of  their  children,  husbands  of  their  wifes,  guardians  of  their 
wards,  and  masters  of  their  servants,  is  it  not  aptly  taught  in  '  The  School  of 
Abuse'?"  Perhaps  the  worst  abuse  of  the  stage  of  this  period  was  the  licence 
ot  the  clown  or  fool — an  abuse  which  the  greatest  and  the  most  successful  of 
dramatic  writers  found  it  essential  to  denounce  and  put  down.  The  author  of 
'The  Blast  of  Retreat'  has  described  this  vividly: — "And  all  be  [although] 
these  pastimes  were  not,  as  they  are,  to  be  condemned  simply  of  their  own  nature, 
yet  because  they  are  so  abused  they  are  abominable.  For  the  Fool  no  sooner 
showeth  himself  in  his  colours,  to  make  men  merry,  but  straightway  lightly 
there  followeth  some  vanity,  not  only  superfluous,  but  beastly  and  wicked.  Yet 

*  The  odito-  of  the  tract  appends  a  note  :— "  He  meaneth  piaya,  who  are  not  unfitly  so  called" 
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we,  so  carried  away  by  his  unseemly  gesture  and  unreverenced  scorning,  that 
we  seem  only  to  be  delighted  in  him,  and  are  not  content  to  sport  ourselves  with 
modest  mirth,  as  the  matter  gives  occasion,  unless  it  be  intermixed  with  knavery, 
drunken  merriments,  crafty  cunnings,  undecent  jugglings,  clownish  conceits,  and 
such  other  cursed  mirth,  as  is  both  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  offensive  to 
honest  ears." 

In  the  controversial  writers  of  the  period  immediately  before  us  we  find  no 
direct  mention  of  those  Histories,  "  borrowed  out  of  our  English  chronicles, 
wherein  our  forefathers'  valiant  acts  that  have  been  long  buried  in  rusty  brass 
and  worm-eaten  books  are  revived,  and  they  themselves  raised  from  the  grave 
of  oblivion  and  brought  to  plead  their  aged  honours  in  open  presence."  This 
is  a  description  of  the  early  chronicle  histories  of  the  stage,  as  given  by  Thomas 
Nashe  in  1592;  and  although  we  believe  that  in  this  description  some  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  himself  would  necessarily  be  included,  it  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  that  he  was  altogether  the  inventor  of  this  most  attractive  as  well  as 
most  obvious  species  of  drama.  Whilst  the  writers  for  the  stage  previous  to 
1580  were  reproducing  every  variety  of  ancient  history  and  fable,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  have  entirely  neglected  the  copious  materials  which  the 
history  of  their  own  country  would  present  to  them.  Nashe  in  another  passage 
says,  "  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  have  King  Henry  V.  represented  on  the 
stage  leading  the  French  King  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the  Dauphin 
to  swear  fealty!"  Something  like  this  dramatic  action  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
these  elder  historical  plays  which  have  come  down  to  us,  '  The  Famous  Vic- 
tories of  Henry  V.,  containing  the  Honourable  Battle  of  Agincourt.'  The  only 
other  English  historical  play  that  can  be  safely  assigned  to  the  dramatic  period 
before  Shakspere  is  'The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  III.'*  It  has  been  already 
necessary  for  us  to  notice  '  The  Famous  Victories '  somewhat  fully  in  connexion 
with  Shakspere's  plays  of  King  Henry  IV.,  and  King  Henry  V.,  but  the  view 
which  we  are  here  endeavouring  to  give  of  the  state  of  the  early  stage  would 
be  essentially  incomplete,  were  we  to  pass  over  a  class  of  dramas  so  important 
in  themselves,  and  so  interesting  in  connexion  with  what  we  may  believe  to 
have  been  the  earliest  productions  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  genius,  as  the  English 
Histories ;  and  of  these  '  The  Famous  Victories '  is  an  authentic  and  a  very  curious 
example. f 

There  is  a  full  audience  collected  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Stratford,  to  witness 
the  new  performance  of  the  Earl  of  Darby's  players.  Slight  preparation  will 
be  necessary  for  the  performance,  although  the  history  to  be  performed  will  be 
a  regal  story ;  its  scenes  changing  from  the  tavern  to  the  palace,  from  England 
to  France ;  now  exhibiting  the  wild  Prince  striking  the  representative  of  his 
father  on  the  seat  of  justice,  and  then  after  a  little  while  the  same  Prince  a 
hero  and  a  conqueror.  The  raised  floor  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Town  Hall 
will  furnish  ample  room  for  all  these  displays.  The  painted  board  will  lead 

*  See  the  Notices  of  Richard  III.  in  the  fourth  vohime  of  this  edition. 

t  The  play  of  '  The  Famous  Victories'  was  not  printed  till  1594  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  tha 
celebrated  Tarleton,  who  died  in  1583,  played  the  clown  in  it;  and  it  is  reasonably  assigned  to 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing. 
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the  imagination  of  the  audience  from  one  country  to  another;  and  when  the 
honourable  battte  of  Agincourt  is  to  be  fought,  "two  armies  fly  in  represented 
with  four  swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not  receive  it 
for  a  pitched  field?"*  The  curtain  is  removed,  and  without  preparation  we 
encounter  the  Prince  in  the  midst  of  his  profligacy.  Ned  and  Tom  are  his 
companions ;  and  when  the  Prince  says,  "  Think  you  not  that  it  was  a  villainous 
part  of  me  to  rob  my  father's  receivers?"  Ned  very  charitably  answers,  "Why 
no,  my  lord,  it  was  but  a  trick  of  youth."  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who  passes  by 
the  familiar  name  of  Jockey,  joins  this  pleasant  company,  and  he  informs  the 
Prince  that  the  town  of  Deptford  has  risen  with  hue  and  cry  after  the  Prince's 
man  who  has  robbed  a  poor  carrier.  The  accomplished  Prince  then  meets 
with  the  receivers  whom  he  has  robbed ;  and,  alter  bestowing  upon  them  the 
names  of  villains  and  rascals,  he  drives  them  off  with  a  threat  that  if  they  say 
a  word  about  the  robbery  he  will  have  them  hanged.  With  their  booty,  then, 
will  they  go  to  the  tavern  in  Eastcheap,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  : — 
"  We  are  all  fellows,  I  tell  you,  sirs ;  an  the  king  my  father  were  dead,  we 
would  be  all  kings."  The  scene  is  now  London,  with  John  Cobbler,  Robin 
Pewterer,  and  Lawrence  Costermonger  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  accus- 
tomed style  of  going  to  sleep.  There  is  short  rest  for  them ;  for  Derrick,  the 
carrier  who  has  been  robbed  by  the  Prince's  servant,  is  come  to  London  to  seek 
his  goods.  But  why  does  the  Stratford  audience  begin  to  roll  about  in  a 
phrenzy  of  laughter,  which  waits  not  for  laughter-moving  words,  but  is  set  on 
by  a  look  or  a  gesture,  more  irresistible  than,  words?  It  is  Tarleton,  the 
famous  Clown,  who  plays  the  Kentish  carrier ;  and  he  is  in  high  humour  to- 
night. It  matters  little  what  the  author  of  the  play  has  written  down  for 
him,  for  his  "wondrous  plentiful  pleasant  extemporal  wit"  will  do  much 
better  for  the  amusement  of  his  audience  than  the  dull  dialogue  of  the  prompt- 
books. In  the  scene  before  us  he  has  to  catch  the  thief,  and  to  take  him  before 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  and  when  the  Court  is  set  in  order,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  cries,  "  Gaoler,  bring  the  prisoner  to  the  bar,"  Derrick  speaks  accord 
ing  to  the  book, — "  Hear  you,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  bring  the  bar  to  the 
prisoner;"  but  what  he  adds,  having  this  hint  for  a  clown's  licence,  soon  renders 
the  Chief  Justice  a  very  insignificant  personage.  The  real  wit  of  Tarleton 
probably  did  much  to  render  the  dullness  of  the  early  stage  endurable  by 
persons  of  any  refinement.  Henry  Chettle,  in  his  curious  production  '  Kind- 
Hartes  Dreame,'  written  about  four  years  after  Tarleton's  death,  thus  describes 
his  appearance  in  a  vision  : — "  The  next,  by  his  suit  of  russet,  his  buttoned 
cap,  his  tabor,  his  standing  on  the  toe,  and  other  tricks,  I  knew  to  be  either 
the  body  or  resemblance  of  Tarleton,  who  living,  for  his  pleasant  conceits  was 
of  all  men  liked,  and  dying,  for  mirth  left  not  his  fellow. "t  The  Piince 

•  Sidney.     '  Defence  of  Poesy.' 

t  From  the  'Palladia  Tamia'  of  Francis  Meres  we  learn  that  Dr.  John  Case,  the  commentator 
upon  Aristotlo,  did  not  think  Tarleton  beneath  his  notice : — "  As  Antipater  Sidonius  was  famous 
for  extemporal  verse  in  Greek,  and  Ovid  for  his  '  Quicquid  couabar  dicere  versus  erat,'  so  wu.s  our 
Tarleton,  of  whom  Dr.  Case,  that  learned  physician,  thus  speaketh  in  the  seventh  book  and  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  his 'Politics  :' — '  Aristoteles  suum  Theodoretum  laudavit  queudam  peritum  tragoo- 
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enters  and  demands  the  release  of  his  servant,  which  the  Chief  Justice  refuses. 
The  scene  which  ensues  when  the  Prince  strikes  the  Chief  Justice  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  poetical  poverty  of  the  early  stage.  In  the  representation 
the  action  would  of  course  be  exciting,  but  the  dialogue  which  accompanies  it 
is  beyond  comparison  bald  and  meaningless.  Th.B  audience  was,  however, 
compensated  by  Tarleton's  iteration  of  the  scene  : — "  Faith,  John,  I'll  tell  thee 
what ;  thou  shalt  be  my  lord  chief  justice,  and  thou  shalt  sit  in  the  chair ; 
and  I'll  be  the  young  prince,  and  hit  thee  a  box  on  the  ear ;  and  then  thou 
shalt  say,  To  teach  you  what  prerogatives  mean,  I  commit  you  to  the  Fleet." 
The  Prince  is  next  presented  really  in  prison,  where  he  is  visited  by  Sir  John 
Oldcastle.  The  Prince,  in  his  dialogue  with  Jockev,  Ned,  and  Tom,  again 

W  J    ' 

exhibits  himself  as  the  basest  and  most  vulgar  of  ruffians;  but,  hearing  his 
father  is  sick,  he  goes  to  Court,  and  the  bully,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
becomes  a  saintly  hypocrite : — "  Pardon  me,  sweet  father,  pardon  me  ;  good 
my  lord  of  Exeter,  speak  for  me :  pardon  me,  pardon,  good  father :  not  a 
word:  ah,  he 'will  not  speak  one  word:  ah,  Harry,  now  thrice  unhappy  Harry. 
But  what  shall  I  do?  I  will  go  take  me  into  some  solitary  place,  and  there 
lament  my  sinful  life,  and,  when  I  have  done,  I  will  lay  me  down  and  die." 
The  scene  where  the  Prince  removes  the  crown,  poor  as  it  is  in  poetical  con- 
ception, touches  the  Stratford  audience ;  and  there  is  one  there  who  fancies  he 
could  extemporize  that  scene  into  something  more  touching.  Henry  IV.  dies ; 
Henry  V.  is  crowned  ;  the  evil  companions  are  cast  off;  the  Chief  Justice  is 
forgiven ;  and  the  expedition  to  France  is  resolved  upon.  To  trace  the  course 
of  the  war  would  be  too  much  for  the  patience  of  our  readers.  The  clashing  of 
the  four  swords  and  bucklers  might  have  rendered  its  stage  representation 
endurable,  and  Derrick  has  become  a  soldier.  This  is  the  wit  set  down  for 
him : — 

"Derrick.  I  was  four  or  five  times  slaiu. 

John.  Four  or  five  times  skin!  Why,  how  couldst  thou  have  been 
alive  now  ? 

Dei-rick.  0  John,  never  say  so,  for  I  was  called  the  bloody  soldier 
amongst  them  all. 

John.  Why,  what  didst  thou? 

Derrick.  Why,  I  will  tell  thee,  John :  every  day  when  I  went  into  the 
field,  I  would  take  a  straw,  and  thrust  it  into  my  nose,  and  make  my 
nose  bleed ;  and  then  I  would  go  into  the  field ;  and  when  the  captain  saw 
rne,  he  would  say,  Peace,  ah  bloody  soldier;  and  bid  me  stand  aside, 
whereof  I  was  glad." 

The  scene  which  Nashe  represented  as  a  glorious  thing  does  not  violate  the  his- 
torical fact  in  making  Henry  lead  the  French  king  prisoner ;  but  there  is  a 
swearing  of  fealty  in  which  the  Dauphin  participates  : — 

"Henry  V.  Well,  my  good  brother  of  France,  there  is  one  thing  I 
must  needs  desire. 

French  King.  What  is  that,  my  good  brother  of  England  ? 
Henry  V.  That  all  your  nobles  must  be  sworn  to  be  true  to  me. 


diarum  actorem ;  Cicero  suum  Roscium ;  nos  Angli  Tarletonum,  in  cujus  voce  et  vultu  omnee  jocosi 
affectus,  in  cujus  cerebroso  capite  lepidse  facetiae  habitant.' " 
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French  King.  Whereas  they  have  not  stuck  with  greater  matters,  I 
know  they  will  not  stick  with  such  a  trifle :  begin  you  with  my  lord 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

Henry  V.  Come,  my  lord  of  Burgundy,  take  your  oath  upon  my 
uword. 

Burgwndy.  I,  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  swear  to  Henry  king  of 
England  to  be  true  to  him,  and  to  become  his  league-man ;  and  that,  if 
I,  Philip,  hear  of  any  foreign  power  coming  to  invade  the  said  Henry, 
or  his  heirs,  then  I,  the  said  Philip,  to  send  him  word,  and  aid  him 
with  all  the  power  I  can  make ;  and  thereunto  I  take  my  oath. 

[He  kisseth  the  sword. 

Henry  V.  Come,  prince  Dolphin,  you  must  swear  too. 

[He  kissetli  the  sword." 

It  wars  about  the  period  which  we  are  now  touching  upon  that  Sidney  wrote 
his  Defence  of  Poesy.'  The  drama  was  then  as  he  has  described  it,  "  much 
used  in  England,  and  none  can  be  more  pitifully  abused ;  which,  like  an  unman- 
nerly daughter  showing  a  bad  education,  causeth  her  mother  Poesy's  honour  to 
be  called  in  question."  The  early  framers  of  the  drama  seem  scarcely  to  have 
considered  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Poesy.  A  desire  for  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions— not  a  new  desire,  but  taking  a  new  direction — had*  forcibly  seized  upon 
the  English  people.  The  demand  was  to  be  supplied  as  it  best  might  be,  by 
the  players  who  were  to  profit  by  it.  They  were,  as  they  always  will  be,  the 
best  judges  of  what  would  please  an  audience ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that, 
having  within  themselves  the  power  of  constructing  the  rude  plot  of  any  popular 
story,  so  as  to  present  rapid  movement,  and  what  in  the  language  of  the  stage  is 
called  business,  the  beauty  or  even  propriety  of  the  dialogue  would  be  a  second- 
ary consideration,  and  indeed  would  be  pretty  much  left  to  the  extemporal 
invention  of  the  actor.  That  the  wit  of  the  clown  was  almost  entirely  of  this 
nature  we  have  the  most  distinct  evidence.  Sidney,  with  all  his  fine  taste,  was 
a  stickler  for  "  place  and  time,  the  two  necessary  companions  of  all  corporal 
actions.  For,"  he  says,  "  where  the  stage  should  always  represent  one  place, 
and  the  uttermost  time  presupposed  in  it  should  be,  both  by  Aristotle's  precept 
and  common  reason,  but  one  day,  there  is  both  many  days  and  many  places 
inartificially  imagined."  As  the  players  were  the  rude  builders  of  our  early 
drama,  and  as  that  drama  was  founded  upon  the  ruder  Mysteries  and  Moral 
Plays,  in  which  all  propriety  was  disregarded,  so  that  the  senses  could  be  grati- 
fied, they  naturally  rejected  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  the  observance  of 
which  would  have  deprived  their  plays  of  their  chief  attraction — rapid  change 
and  abundant  incident.  And  fortunate  was  it  that  they  did  so ;  for  they  thus 
went  on  strengthening  and  widening  the  foundations  of  our  national  drama,  the 
truth  and  freedom  of  which  could  not  exist  under  a  law  which  is  not  the  law  of 
nature.  Had  Sidney  lived  five  or  six  years  longer,  had  he  seen  or  read  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  or  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  he  would  probably  have  ceased 
to  regard  the  drama  as  the  unmannerly  daughter  of  Poesy ;  he  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  thought  that  something  was  gained  even  through  the  "  defec- 
tuous  circumstances"  that  spurn  the  bounds  of  time  and  place,  and  compel  the 
imagination  to  be  still  or  to  travel  at  its  bidding,  to  be  utterly  regardless  of  the 
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halt  or  the  march  of  events,  so  that  one  dominant  idea  possess  the  SQUJ  and  sway 
all  its  faculties.  But  this  was  only  to  be  effected  when  a  play  was  to  become  a 
great  work  of  art ;  when  all  the  conditions  of  its  excellence  should  be  fully 
comprehended ;  when  it  should  unite  the  two  main  conditions  of  the  highest 
excellence — that  of  subjecting  the  popular  mind  to  its  power,  through  the  skill 
which  only  the  most  refined  understanding  can  altogether  appreciate,  \\hen 
the  young  man  of  Stratford,  who,  as  we  have  conceived,  knew  the  drama  of  his 
time  through  the  representations  of  itinerant  players,  heard  the  rude  dialogue 
of  'The  Famous  Victories'  not  altogether  without  delight,  and  laughed  most 
heartily  at  the  extemporal  pleasantness  of  the  witty  clown,  a  vivid  though  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  excellence  that  might  be  attained  by  working  up  such 
common  materials  upon  a  principle  of  art  must  assuredly  have  been  developed 
in  his  mind.  If  Sidney's  noble  defence  of  his  beloved  Poesy  had  then  been  pub- 
lished, he  would,  we  think,  have  found  in  it  a  reflection  of  his  own  opinions  as 
to  the  "bad  education"  of  the  drama.  ''All  their  plays  be  neither  right 
tragedies  nor  right  comedies,  mingling  kings  and  clowns,  not  because  the  matter 
so  carrieth,  but  thrust  in  the  clown  by  head  and  shoulders  to  play  a  part  in 
majestical  matters,  with  neither  decency  nor  discretion :  so  as  neither  the 
admiration  and  commiseration,  nor  the  right  sportfulness,  is  by  their  mongrel 
tragi-comedy  obtained."  The  objection  here  is  scarcely  so  much  to  the  mingling 
kings  and  clowns,  when  "  the  matter  so  carrieth,"  as  to  the  thrusting  in  the 
clown  by*  head  and  shoulders.  Upon  a  right  principle  of  art  the  familiar  and 
the  heroic  might  be  advantageously  blended.  Here,  in  this  play  of  '  The 
Famous  Victories,'  the  Prince  was  not  only  prosaic,  but  altogether  brutalized, 
so  that  the  transition  from  the  ruffian  to  the  hero  was  distasteful  and  unnatural. 
But  surround  the  same  Prince  with  companions  whose  profligacy  was  in  some 
sort  balanced  and  counteracted  by  their  intellectual  energy,  their  wit,  their 
genial  mirthfulness ;  make  the  Prince  a  gentleman  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
wanton  levity ;  and  the  transition  to  the  hero  is  not  merely  probable,  it  is  grace- 
ful in  itself,  it  satisfies  expectation.  But  the  young  poet  is  yet  without  models, 
and  he  will  remain  so.  He  has  to  work  out  his  own  theory  of  art ;  but  that 
theory  must  be  gradually  and  experimentally  formed.  He  has  the  love  of 
country  living  in  his  soul  as  a  presiding  principle.  There  are  in  his  country's 
annals  many  stories  such  as  this  of  Henry  V.  that  might  be  brought  upon  the 
stage  to  raise  "heroes  from  the  grave  of  oblivion,"  for  glorious  example  to 
"these  degenerate  days."  But  in  those  annals  are  also  to  be  found  fit  subjects 
for  "  the  high  and  excellent  tragedy,  that  openeth  the  greatest  wounds,  and 
showeth  forth  the  ulcers  that  are  covered  with  tissue ;  that  maketh  kings 

O 

fear  to  be  tyrants,  and  tyrants  to  manifest  their  tyrannical  humours  ;  that,  with 
stirring  the,  affections  of  admiration  and  commiseration,  teacheth  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  world,  and  upon  how  weak  foundations  gilded  roofs  are  builded."  * 
As  the  young  poet  left  the  Town  Hall  of  Stratford  he  would  forget  Tarleton 
and  his  tricks ;  he  would  think  that  an  English  historical  play  was  yet  to  be 
written ;  perhaps,  as  the  ambitious  thought  crossed  his  mind  to  undertake  such 
a  task,  the  noble  lines  of  Sackville  would  be  present  to  his  memory  : — 

*  "Sidney,     '  Defence  of  Poesy.' 
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"And  sorrowing  I  to  see  the  summer  flowers, 
The  lively  green,  the  lusty  leas  forlorn, 
The  sturdy  trees  so  shatter*  d  with  the  showers, 
The  fields  so  fade  that  flourish'd  so  beforn ; 
It  taught  me  well  all  earthly  things  be  born 
To  die  the  death,  for  nought  long  time  may  last; 
The  summer's  beauty  yields  to  winter's  blast. 

Then  looking  upward  to  the  heaven's  learns, 
With  night's  stars  thick-powdered  everywhere, 
Which  erst  so  glisten'd  with  the  golden  streams 
.That  cheerful  Phoebus  spread  down  from  his  sphorej 
Beholding  dark  oppressing  day  so  near : 
The  sudden  sight  reduced  to  my  mind 
The  sundry  changes  that  in  earth  we  find. 

That  musing  on  this  worldly  wealth  in  thought, 

Which  comes  and  goes  more  faster  than  we  see 

The  flickering  flame  that  with  the  fire  is  wrought, 

My  busy  mind  presented  unto  me 

Such  fall  of  peers  as  in  this  realm  had  be  : 

That  oft  I  wish'd  some  would  their  woes  desorivp, 

To  warn  the  rest  whom  fortune  left  alive." 


[Thomas  Sackville.] 
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NOTE  OX  SIDNEY'S  '  DEFENCE  OF  POESY.' 


IT  has  scarcely,  we  think,  been  noticed  that  the  justly-celebrated  work  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  controversy,  not  only  against  the  Stage,  but  against  Poetry  and  Music,  that 
appears  to  have  commenced  in  England  a  little  previous  to  1580.  Gosson.  as  we  have  seen,  attacks 
the  Stage,  not  only  for  its  especial  abuses,  but  because  it  partakes  of  the  general  infamy  of  Poetry. 
According  to  this  declaimer,  it  is  "  the  whole  practice  of  poets,  either  with  fables  to  show  their 
abuses,  or  with  plain  terms  to  unfold  their  mischief,  discover  their  shame,  discredit  themselves, 
and  disperse  their  poison  throughout  the  world."  Gosson  dedicated  his  'School  of  Abuse'  tc 
Sidney ;  and  Spenser,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  shows  how  Sidney  received  thi 
compliment : — "  New  books  I  hear  of  none ;  but  only  of  one  that,  writing  a  certain  book  called 
'The  School  of  Abuse,'  and  dedicating  it  to  Master  Sidney,  was  for  his  labour  scorned;  if,  at 
least,  it  be  in  the  goodness  of  that  nature  to  scorn.  Such  folly  is  it  not  to  regard  aforehaiid 
the  inclination  and  quality  of  him  to  whom  we  dedicate  our  books."  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  'Defence  of  Poesy,'  or,  as  it  was  first  called,  'An  Apology  for  Poetry,'  was  intended 
as  a  reply  to  the  dedicator.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  writteu  in  losl. 
Sidney  can  scarcely  avoid  pointing  at  Gosson  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  Poet-haters,"  as  of  •'  people 
•who  seek  a  praise  by  dispraising  others,"  that  they  "  do  prodigally  spend  a  great  many  wandering 
words  in  quips  and  ecoffs,  carping  and  taunting  at  each  tliiug  which,  by  stirring  the  spleen,  may 
stay  the  brain  from  a  thorough  beholding  the  worthiness  of  the  subject."  We  have  seen  how  the 
early  fanatical  writers  against  the  stage  held  that  a  Poet  and  a  Liar  were  synonymous.  To  this 
ignorant  invective,  calculated  for  the  lowest  understandings,  Sidney  gives  a  brief  and  direct  answer : 
— "  That  they  should  be  the  principal  liars,  I  answer  paradoxically,  but  truly,  I  think  truly,  that  of 
all  writers  under  the  sun,  the  poet  is  the  least  liar,  and  though  he  would,  as  a  poet,  can  scarcely  he 
a  liar.  The  astronomer,  with  his  cousin  the  geometrician,  can  hardly  escape  when  they  take  upon 
them  to  measure  the  height  of  the  stars.  How  often,  think  you,  do  the  physicians  lie,  when  they 
aver  things  good  for  sicknesses,  which  afterwards  send  Charon  a  great  number  of  souls  drowned  in 
a  potion  before  they  come  to  his  ferry  ?  And  no  less  of  the  rest  which  take  upon  them  to  affirm  • 
Now  for  the  poet,  he  nothing  amrrneth,  and  therefore  never  lieth ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  to  lie  is  to  affirm 
that  to  be  time  which  is  false  :  So  as  the  other  artists,  and  especially  the  historian,  affirming  many 
things,  can,  in  the  cloudy  knowledge  of  mankind,  hardly  escape  from  many  lies :  But  the  poet,  as 
I  said  before,  never  affirmeth,  the  poet  never  maketh  any  circles  about  your  imagination,  to  conjure 
you  to  believe  for  true  what  he  writeth :  He  citeth  not  authorities  of  other  histories,  bat  even  for 
his  entry  calleth  the  sweet  Muses  to  aspire  unto  him  a  good  invention  :  In  troth,  not  labouring  to 
to  tell  you  what  is  or  is  not,  but  what  should  or  should  not  be.  And  therefore,  though  he  recount 
things  not  true,  yet.  because  he  telleth  them  not  for  true,  he  lieth  not,  unless  we  will  say  that 
Nathan  lied  in  his  speech,  before  alleged,  to  David ;  which  as  a  wicked  man  durst  scarce  say,  so 
thiuk  I  none  so  simple  would  say  that  .Ewp  lied  in  the  tales  of  his  beasts ;  for  who  thinketh  that 
JEsop  wrote  it  for  actually  true  were  well  worthy  to  have  his  name  chronicled  among  the  beasts  he 
writeth  of.  What  child  is  there  that,  coming  to  play  and  seeing  '  Thebes '  wiitten  in  great  letters 
upon  an  old  door,  doth  believe  that  it  is  Thebes  ?  If  then  a  man  can  arrive  to  the  child's  age,  to 
know  that  the  poet's  persons  and  doings  are  but  pictures  what  should  be,  and  not  stories  what  have 
been,  they  will  never  give  the  lie  to  things  not  affirmatively,  but  allegorically  and  figurativelv, 
written ;  and  therefore,  as  in  history,  looking  for  truth,  they  may  go  away  full  fraught  with  false- 
hood, so  in  poesy,  looking  but  for  fiction,  they  shall  use  the  narration  but  as  an  imaginative  ground- 
plat  of  a  profitable  invention." 
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LIVING    IN    THE    PAST. 


THE  earliest,  and  the  most  permanent,  of  poetical  associations  are  those  which 
are  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  localities  which  have  a  deep  historical  interest. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  district  possessing  more  striking  remains  of  a  past 
time  than  the  neighbourhood  in  which  William  Shakspere  spent  his  youth. 
The  poetical  feeling  which  the  battle-fields,  and  castles,  and  monastic  ruins  of 
mid  England  would  excite  in  him,  may  be  reasonably  considered  to  have  derived 
an  intensity  through  the  real  history  of  these  celebrated  spots  being  vague,  and 
for  the  most  part  traditional.  The  age  of  local  historians  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  monuments  of  the  past  were  indeed  themselves  much  more  fresh  and  per- 
fect than  in  the  subsequent  days,  when  every  tomb  inscription  was  copied,  and 
every  mouldering  document  set  forth.  But  in  the  year  1580,  if  William  Shak- 
spere desired  to  know,  or  example,  with  some  precision,  the  history  which 
belonged  to  those  noble  towers  of  Warwick  upon  which  he  had  often  gazed 
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with  a  delight  that  scarcely  required  to  he  based  upon  knowledge,  he  would 
look  in  vain  for  any  guide  to  his  inquiries.  Some  old  people  might  tell  him 
that  they  remembered  their  fathers  to  have  spoken  of  one  John  Rous.  the  son 
of  Geffrey  Rous  of  Warwick,  who,  having  diligently  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
obtained  a  reputation  for  uncommon  learning:,  rejected  all  ambitious  thoughts, 
shut  himself  up  with  his  books  in  the  solitude  of  Guy's  Cliff,  and  was  engaged 
to  the  last  in  writing  the  Chronicles  of  his  country,  and  especially  the  history 
of  his  native  County  and  its  famous  Earls :  and  there,  in  the  quiet  of  that 
pleasant  place,  performing  his  daily  offices  of  devotion  as  a  chantry  priest  in  the 
little  chapel,  did  John  Rous  live  a  life  of  happy  industry  till  1491.  But  the 
world  in  general  derived  little  advantage  from  his  labours.  Another  came 
after  him,  commissioned  by  royal  authority  to  search  into  all  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  rescue  from  damp  and  dust  all  ancient  manuscripts,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  The  commission  of  Leland  was  well  performed  :  but  his  '  Itine- 
rary '  was  also  to  be  of  little  use  to  his  own  generation.  William  Shakspere 
knew  not  what  Leland  had  written  about  Warwickshire ;  how  the  enthusiastic 
and  half-poetical  antiquary  had  described,  in  elegant  Latinity,  the  beauties  of 
woodland  and  river ;  and  had  even  given  the  characteristics  of  such  a  place  as 
Guy's  Clifl'  in  a  few  happy  words,  that  would  still  be  an  accurate  description  of 
its  natural  features,  even  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries.  Caves  hewn  in  the 
living  rock,  a  thick  overshadowing  wood,  sparkling  springs,  flowery  meadows, 
mossy  grottos,  the  river  rolling  over  the  stones  with  a  gentle  noise,  solitude  and 
the  quiet  most  friendly  to  the  Muses, — these  are  the  enduring  features  of  the  place 
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as  painted  by  the  fine  old  topographer.*  But  his  manuscripts  were  as  sealed  to 
the  young  Shakspere  as  those  of  John  Rous.  Yet  if  the  future  Poet  sustained 
some  disadvantage  by  living  before  the  days  of  antiquarian  minuteness,  he  could 
still  dwell  in  the  past,  and  people  it  with  the  beings  of  his  own  imagination. 
The  Chroniclers  who  had  as  yet  attempted  to  collect  and  systematize  the  records 
of  their  country  did  not  aim  at  any  very  great  exactness  either  of  time  or  place. 
When  they  dealt  with  a  remote  antiquity  they  were  as  fabulous  as  the  poets 
themselves ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  most  assumed  the  appearance  of 
exactness  when  they  wrote  of  times  which  have  left  not  a  single  monumental 
record.  Very  diffuse  were  they  when  they  had  to  talk  of  the  days  of  Brute. 
Intimately  could  they  decipher  the  private  history  of  Albanact  and  Humber. 
The  fatal  passion  of  Locrine  for  Elstride  was  more  familiar  to  them  than  that 
of  Henry  for  Rosamond  Clifford,  or  Edward  for  Elizabeth  Woodville.  Of  the 
cities  and  the  gates  of  King  Lud  they  could  present  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion. Of  King  Leir  very  exact  was  their  narration:  how  he,  the  son  of  Baldud, 
"was  made  ruler  over  the  Britons  the  year  of  the  world  4338;  was  noble  of 
conditions,  and  guided  his  land  and  subjects  in  great  wealth."  Minutely  thus 
does  Fabyan,  a  chronicler  whose  volume  was  open  to  William  Shakspere's  boy- 
hood; describe  how  the  King,  "  fallen  into  impotent  age,"  believed  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  his  two  elder  daughters,  and  divided  with  them  his  kingdom,  leaving 
his  younger  daughter,  who  really  loved  him,  to  be  married  without  dower  to 
the  King  of  France;  and  then  how  his  unkind  daughters  and  their  husbands 
"  bereft  him  the  governance  of  the  land,"  and  he  fled  to  Gallia,  "  for  to  be  com- 
forted of  his  daughter  Cordeilla,  whereof  she  having  knowledge,  of  natural 
kindness  comforted  him."  This  in  some  sort  was  a  story  of  William  Shak- 
spere's locality ;  for,  according  to  the  Chronicle.  Leir  "  made  the  town  of  Caer- 
leir,  now  called  Leiceter  or  Leicester;"  and  alter  he  was  "  restored  again  to  his 
lordship  he  died,  and  was  buried  at  his  town  of  Caerleir."  The  local  associa- 
tion may  have  helped  to  fix  the  story  in  that  mind,  which  in  its  maturity  was 
to  perceive  its  wondrous  poetical  capabilities.  The  early  legends  of  the  chroni- 
clers are  not  to  be  despised,  even  in  an  age  which  in  many  historical  things 
justly  requires  evidence ;  for  they  were  compiled  in  good  faith  from  the  his- 
toiies  which  had  been  compiled  before  them  by  the  monkish  writers,  who 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  a  narrative  which  hung  together 
with  singular  consistency.  They  were  compiled,  too,  by  the  later  chroniclers, 
with  a  zealous  patriotism.  Fabyan,  in  his  Prologue,  exclaims,  with  a  poetical 
spirit  which  is  more  commendable  even  than  the  poetical  form  which  he  adopts, — 

"  Not  for  any  ponip,  nor  yet  for  groat  meed, 

This  work  have  I  taken  on  hand  to  compile, 
But  only  because  that  I  would  spread 

The  famous  honour  of  this  fertile  isle, 

That  hath  continued,  by  many  a  long  while, 
In  excellent  honour,  with  many  a  royal  guide, 
Of  whom  the  deeds  have  sprong  to  the  world  wide." 


"  Antra  in  vivo  saxo,  nemusculum  ibidem   opacum,  fonten  liquid®  et  gemmei;  prata  florida, 
antra  muscosa,  rivi  levis  et  per  saxa  discursus  ;   necnon   solitudo   et  quies   Musis  amicissima."— 
Leland's  MS.  '  Itinerary,'  as  quoted  by  Dugdale. 
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Lines  such  as  these,  homely  though  they  are,  were  as  seeds  sown  upon  a  goodly 
soil,  when  thev  were  read  by  William  Shakspere.  His  patriotism  was  almost 
instinct. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  there  are  two  remarkable 
monuments  of  ancient  civilization, — the  great  roads  of  the  Ichnield-way  and 
the  Foss-way.  Upon  these  roads,  which  two  centuries  and  a  half-  ago  would 
present  a  singular  contrast  in  the  strength  of  their  construction  to  the  miry 
lanes  of  a  later  period,  would  the  young  Shakspere  often  walk  ;  and  he  would 
naturally  regard  these  ways  with  reverence  as  well  as  curiosity,  for  his  chro- 
niclers would  tell  him  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Britons  before  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Romans.  Fabyan  would  tell  him,  in  express  words,  that  they  were 
the  work  of  the  Britons ;  and  Camden  and  Dugdale  were  not  as  yet  to  tell  him 
otherwise.  Robert  of  Gloucester  says  — 

"  Faire  weyes  many  on  ther  ben  in  Englonde ; 
But  four  most  of  all  ther  ben  I  understonde, 
That  thurgh  an  old  kynge  were  made  ere  this, 
AB  men  schal  in  this  boke  aftir  here  tell  I  vis. 
Fram  the  South  into  the  North  takith  Erminge-strete. 
Fram  the  East  into  the  X^est  goeth  Ikeneld-strete. 
Fram  South-est  to  North-west,  that  is  sum  del  grete 
Fram  Dover  into  Chestre  goth  Watlyng-strete. 
The  ferth  of  thise  is  most  of  alle  that  tilleth  fram  Tateneya. 
Fram  the  South-west  to  North-est  into  Englondes  ende 
Fosse  men  callith  thilke  wey  that  by  mony  town  doth  wende, 
Thise  foure  weyes  on  this  londe  kyng  Belin  the  wise 
Made  and  ordeined  hem  with  gret  fraunchise." 

His  notion,  therefore,  of  the  people  of  the  days  of  Lud  and  Cymbeline  would 
be  that  they  were  a  powerful  and  a  refined  people ;  excelling  in  many  of  the 
arts  of  life ;  formidable  in  courage  and  military  discipline ;  enjoying  free  insti- 
tutions. When  the  matured  dramatist  had  to  touch  upon  this  period,  he  would 
paint  the  Britons  boldly  refusing  the  Roman  yoke,  but  yet  partakers  of  the 
Roman  civilization.  The  English  king  who  defies  Augustus  says — 

"  Thy  Crpsar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him ;  of  him  I  gather'd  honour ; 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance."  • 

.Tiis  is  an  intelligent  courage,  and  not  the  courage  of  a  king  of  painted  savages. 
In  the  depths  of  the  remarkable  intrenchments  which  surround  the  hill  of 
Welcombe,  hearing  only  the  noise  of  the  sheep-bell  in  the  uplands,  or  the  even- 
ing chime  from  the  distant  church-tower,  would  William  Shakspere  think 
much  of  the  mysterious  past.  No  one  could  tell  him  who  made  these  intrench- 
ments, or  for  what  purpose  they  were  made.  Certainly  they  were  produced  by 
the  hand  of  man  ;  but  were  they  for  defence  or  for  religious  ceremonial  1  Was 
the  lofty  mound,  itself  probably  artificial,  which  looked  down  upon  them,  a  fort 

•  Cjmbeline,  Act  rti.,  Scene  t 
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or  a  temple  ?  Man,  who  would  know  everything  and  explain  everything, 
assuredly  knows  little,  when  he  cannot  demand  of  the  past  an  answer  to  such 
inquiries.  But  does  he  know  much  more  of  things  which  are  nearer  to  his 
own  days  ?  Is  the  annalist  to  be  trusted  when  he  undertakes  not  only  to 
describe  the  actions  and  to  repeat  the  words,  but  to  explain  the  thoughts  and 
the  motives  which  prompted  the  deeds  that  to  a  certain  extent  fixed  the  destiny 
of  an  age  ?  There  was  a  truth,  however,  which  was  to  be  found  amidst  all  the 
mistakes  and  contradictions  of  the  annalists — the  great  poetical  truth,  that  the 
devices  of  men  are  insufficient  to  establish  any  permanent  command  over  events  ; 
that  crime  would  be  followed  by  retribution  ,  that  evil  passions  would  become 
their  own  tormentors  ;  that  injustice  could  not  be  successful  to  the  end  ;  that, 
although  dimly  seen  and  unwillingly  acknowledged,  the  great  presiding  power 
of  the  world  could  make  evil  work  for  good,  and  advance  the  general  happiness 
out  of  the  particular  misery.  This  was  the  mode,  we  believe,  in  which  that 
thoughtful  youth  read  the  Chronicles  of  his  country,  whether  brief  or  elaborate. 
Looking  at  them  by  the  strong  light  of  local  association,  there  would  be  local 
tradition  at  hand  to  enforce  that  universal  belief  in  the  justice  of  God's  provi- 
dence which  is  in  itself  alone  one  of  the  i«any  proofs  of  that  justice.  It  is  this 
religious  aspect  of  human  affairs  which  that  young  man  cultivated  when  he 
cherished  the  poetical  aspect.  His  books  have  taught  him  to  study  history 
through  the  medium  of  poetry.  '  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  '  is  a  truer  book 
for  him  than  Fabyan's  '  Chronicle.'  He  can  understand  the  beauty  and  the 
power  of  his  beloved  Froissart,  who  described  with  incomparable  clearness  the 
events  which  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes.  To  do  this,  as  Froissart  has  done  it, 
requires  a  gift  of  imagination  as  well  as  of  faithfulness ;  of  that  imagination 
which,  grouping  and  concentrating  things  apparently  discordant,  produces  the 
highest  faithfulness,  because  it  sees  and  exhibits  all  the  facts.  But  the  prosaic 
digest  of  what  others  had  seen  and  written  about,  disproportionate  in  its  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  events,  dwelling  little  upon  the  influences  of  individual 
character,  picturing  everything  in  the  same  monotonous  light,  and  of  the  same 
height  and  breadth ;  this,  which  was  called  history,  was  to  him  a  tedious  fable. 
He  stands  by  the  sidfe  of  the  tomb  of  King  John  at  Worcester.  There,  with 
little  monumental  pomp,  lies  the  faithless  King,  poisoned,  as  he  has  read,  by  a 
monk.  The  poetical  aspect  of  that  man's  history  lies  within  a  narrow  compass. 
He  was  intriguing,  treacherous,  bloody,  an  oppressor  of  his  people,  a  persecutor 
of  the  unprotected.  His  life  is  one  of  contest  and  misery  ;  he  loses  his  foreign 
possessions ;  his  own  land  is  invaded.  But  he  stands  up  against  foreign 
domination,  and  that  a  priestly  domination.  According  to  the  tradition,  he 
falls  by  private  murder,  as  a  consequence,  not  of  his  crimes,  but  of  his  resistance 
to  external  oppression.  The  prosaic  view  of  this  man's  history  separates  the 
two  things,  his  crimes  and  their  retribution.  The  poetical  view  connects  them. 
Arthur  is  avenged  when  the  poisoned  king,  hated  and  unlamented,  finds  a  rest- 
ing-place from  his  own  passions  and  their  consequences  in  the  earth  beneath  the 
paving-stones  of  the  cathedral  of  Worcester.  But  there  was  a  tear  even  for  that 
man's  grave,  when  his  last  sufferings  were  shadowed  out  in  the  young  poets 

mind  :-— 
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"  Poison' d, — ill  fare  ; — dead,  forsook,  cast  off; 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Xor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burn'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold."  * 

When  the  dramatic  power  was  working,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  working 
early,  in  the  mind  of  "William  Shakspere,  he  would  look  at  history  to  see  how 
events  might  be  brought  together,  not  in  the  exact  order  of  time,  but  in  the 
more  natural  order  of  cause  and  effect.  Events  would  be  made  prominent,  not 
according  to  their  absolute  political  importance,  but  as  they  were  the  result  of 
high  passions  and  fearful  contests  of  opinion.  The  epic  of  history  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  dramatic.  In  the  eoic  the  consequences  of  an  event,  perhaps  the 
remote  consequences,  may  be  more  important  than  the  event  itself;  may  be  fore- 
seen before  the  event  comes ;  may  be  fully  delineated  after  the  event  has  hap- 
pened. In  the  drama  the  importance  of  an  action  must  be  understood  in  the 
action  itself ;  the  hero  must  be  great  in  the  instant  time,  and  not  in  the  possible 
future.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  how  the  matured  Shakspere 
attempted  not  to  work  upon  many  of  the  local  associations  which  must  have 
been  vividly  present  to  his  youthful  fancy.  The  great  events  connected  with 
certain  localities  were  not  capable  of  sustaining  a  dramatic  development.  There 

•  King  John.  Act  v..  Scene  vn. 
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was  no  event,  for  example,  more  important  in  its  consequences  than  the  Battle 
of  Evesham.  The  battle-field  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to  the  young 
Shakspere.  About  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Evesham  is  an  elevated  point, 
near  the  village  of  Twyford,  where  the  Alcester  road  is  crossed  by  anothei 
track.  The  Avon  is  not  more  than  a  mile  distant  on  either  hand  ,  for,  flowing 
from  Offenham  to  Evesham,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  it  encircles  that 
town,  returning  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction,  about  the  same  distance,  to  Charl- 
bury.  The  great  road,  therefore,  from  Alcester  to  Evesham  continues,  after  it 
passes  Twyford,  through  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  bounded  by  the  Avon,  having 
considerable  variety  of  elevation.  Immediately  below  Twyford  is  a  hollow 
now  called  Battlewell,  crossing  which  the  road  ascends  to  the  elevated  platform 
of  Greenhill.  Here,  then,  was  the  scene  of  that  celebrated  battle  which  put  an  end 
to  the  terrible  conflicts  between  the  Crown  and  the  Nobility,  and  for  a  season 
left  the  land  in  peace  under  the  sway  of  an  energetic  despotism.  The  circum^ 
stances  which  preceded  that  battle,  as  told  in  '  The  Chronicle  of  Evesham  '  (which 
in  William  Shakspere's  time  would  have  been  read  and  remembered  by  many 
an  old  tenant  of  the  Abbey),  were  singularly  interesting.  Simon  Montfort,  the 
great  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  waiting  at  Evesham  the  arrival  of  his  son's  army 
from  Kenilworth  ;  but  Prince  Edward  had  surprised  that  army,  and  taken 
many  of  its  leaders  prisoners,  and  young  Montfort  durst  not  leave  his  strong- 
hold. In  that  age  rumour  did  not  fly  quite  so  quickly  as  in  our  days.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  was  ignorant  of  the  events  that  had  happened  at  Kenilworth. 
He  had  made  forced  marches  from  Hereford  to  Worcester,  and  thence  to  Eves- 
ham.  There  were  solemn  masses  in  the  Abbey  Church  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1265,  and  the  mighty  Earl,  who  had  won  for  himself  the  name  of  'Sir  Simon 
the  Righteous,'  felt  assured  that  his  son  was  at  hand,  and  that  Heaven  would 
uphold  his  cause  against  a  perjured  Prince.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
August  the  Earl  of  Leicester  sent  his  barber  Nicholas  to  the  top  of  the  Abbey 
tower,  to  look  for  the  succour  that  was  coming  over  the  hills  from  Kenilworth. 
The  barber  came  down  with  eager  gladness,  for  he  saw,  a  few  miles  off,  the  banner 
of  young  Simon  de  Montfort  in  advance  of  a  mighty  host.  And  again  the  Earl 
sent  the  barber  to  the  top  of  the  Abbey  tower,  and  the  man  hastily  descended 
in  fear  and  sorrow,  for  the  banner  of  young  de  Montfort  was  no  more  to  be  seen, 
but,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  were  seen  the  standards  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
of  Mortimer,  and  of  Gloucester.  Then  saw  the  Earl  his  imminent  peril ;  and 
he  said,  according  to  one  writer,  "  God  have  our  souls  all,  our  days  are  all  done ;  " 
or,  according  to  another  writer,  "Our  souls  God  have,  for  our  bodies  be  theirs." 
But  Montfort  was  not  a  man  to  fly.  Over  the  bridge  of  Evesham  he  might 
have  led  his  forces,  so  as  to  escape  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  he  was 
shut  up.  He  hastily  marched  northward,  with  King  Henry  his  prisoner,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  Before  nightfall  the  waters  of  the 
little  valley  were  blood-red.  Thousands  were  slain  between  those  two  hills ; 
thousands  fled,  but  there  was  no  escape  but  by  the  bridge  of  Evesham,  and  they 
perished  in  the  Avon.  The  old  King,  turned  loose  upon  a  war-horse  amidst  the 
terrible  conflict,  was  saved  from  death  at  the  hands  of  the  victors  by  crying 
out,  "  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester."  The  massacre  of  Evesham,  where  a  hun- 
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dred  acd  eighty  barons  and  knights,  in  arms  for  what  they  call  their  liberties, 
were  butchered  without  quarter,  was  a  tinal  measure  of  royal  vengeance.  It 
was  a  great  epic  story.  It  had  dramatic  points,  but  it  was  not  essentially 
dramatic.  If  Shakspere  had  chosen  the  wars  of  the  Barons,  instead  of  the  wars 
of  the  Roses,  for  a  vast  dramatic  theme)  the  fate  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his 
gallant  company  might  have  been  told  so  as  never  to  have  been  forgotten.  But 
he  had  another  tale  of  civil  war  to  tell ;  one  more  essentially  dramatic  in  the 
concentration  of  its  events,  the  rapid  changes  in  its  fortunes,  the  marked  cha- 
racters of  its  leaders.  On  the  battle-field  of  Evesham  he  would  indeed,  medi- 
tate upon  "The  ill  success  of  treason,  the  fall  of  hasty  climbers,  the  wretched 
end  of  usurpers,  the  misery  of  civil  dissension,  and  how  just  God  is  evermore 
in  punishing  murder."*  But  these  lessons  were  to  be  worked  out  more  em- 
phatically in  other  histories.  Another  Warwickshire  poet  would  sing  the  great 
Battle  of  Edward  and  Leicester: — 

"  Iu  that  black  night  before  this  sad  and  dismal  day, 
Were  apparitions  strange,  as  dread  Heaven  would  bewray 
The  horrors  to  ensue :  0  most  amazing  sight ! 
Two  armies  in  the  air  discerned  were  to  fight, 
Which  came  so  near  to  earth,  that  hi  the'morn  they  found 
The  prints  of  horses'  feet  remaining  on  the  ground ; 
Which  came  but  as  a  show,  the  time  to  entertain 
Till  th'  angry  armies  join'd,  to  act  the  bloody  scene. 
Shrill  shouts,  and  deadly  cries,  each  way  the  air  do  fill, 
And  not  a  word  was  heard  from  either  side,  but  kill ; 
The  father  'gainst  the  sou,  the  brother  "gainst  the  brother, 
With  gleaves,  swords,  bills,  and  pikes,  were  murtheriug  one  another. 
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The  full  luxurious  earth  seema  suvfeited  with  blood, 

Whilst  in  his  uncle's  gore  th"  unnatural  nephew  stood ; 

"Whilst  with  their  charged  staves  the  desperate  horsemen  meet, 

They  hear  their  kinsmen  groan  under  their  horses'  feet. 

Dead  men,  and  weapons  broke,  do  on  the  earth  abound  ; 

The  drums,  bedash'd  with  brains,  do  give  a  dismal  sound. 

Great  Le'ster  there  expir'd,  with  Henry  his  brave  son, 

When  many  a  high  exploit  they  in  that  day  had  done. 

Scarce  was  there  noble  house  of  which  those  times  could  tell, 

But  that  some  one  thereof  on  this  or  that  side  fell  ; 

Amongst  the  slaughter'd  men  that  there  lay  heap'd  on  piles, 

Bohuna  and  Beauchamps  were,  Bassets  .and  Mandeviles : 

Segraves  and  Saint  Johns  seek,  upon  the  end  of  all, 

To  eive  these  of  their  names  their  Christian  burial. 

Ten  thousand  on  both  sides  were  ta'en  and  slain  that  day ; 

Prince  Edward  gets  the  goal,  and  bears  the  palm  away."  * 

I 

There  is  peace  awhile  in  the  land.  A  strong  man  is  on  the  throne.  The 
first  Edward  dies,  and,  a  weak  and  profligate  son  succeeding  him,  there  is 
again  misrule  and  turbulence.  Within  ten  miles  of  Stratford  there  was  a 
fearful  tragedy  enacted  in  the  year  1312.  On  the  little  knoll  called  Blacklow 
Hill,  about  a  mile  from  Warwick,  would  William  Shakspere  ponder  upon  the 
fate  of  Gaveston.  In  that  secluded  spot  all  around  him  would  be  peacefulness ; 
the  only  sound  of  life  about  him  would  be  the  dashing  of  the  wheel  of  the  old 
mill  at  Guy's  Cliff.  The  towers  of  Warwick  would  be  seen  rising  above  their 


[Mill  at  Guy  *  Cliff.] 


surrounding  trees  ;  and,  higher  than  all,  Guy's  Tower.  He  would  have  heard 
that  this  tower  was  not  so  called  from  the  Saxon  champion,  the  Guy  of  min- 
strelsy,  whose  statue,  bearing  shield  and  sword,  he  had  often  looked  upon  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Guy's  Cliff.  The  Tower  was  called  after 
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the  Guy  whose  common  name — a  name  of  opprobrium  fixed  on  him  by 
Gavestou — was  associated  with  that  of  his  maternal  ancestors, — Guy,  the  Black 
Dog  of  Arden.  And  then  the  tragedy  of  Blacklow  Hill,  as  he  recollected  this, 
would  present  itself  to  his  imagination.  There  is  a  prisoner  standing  in  the 
'great  hall  of  Warwick  Castle.  He  is  unarmed ;  he  is  clad  in  holiday  vest- 
ments, but  they  are  soiled  and  torn ;  his  face  is  pale  with  fear  and  the  fatigue 
of  a  night  journey.  By  force  has  he  been  hurried  some  thirty  miles  across  the 
country  from  Dedington,  near  Banbury ;  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  soldiery 
and  the  rude  clang  of  drum  and  trumpet  has  he  entered  the  castle  of  his 
enemies,  where  they  are  sitting  upon  the  dais, — Warwick  and  Lancaster,  and 
Hereford  and  Arundel, — and  the  prisoner  stands  trembling  before  them,  a 
monarch's  minion,  but  one  whom  they  have  no  right  to  punish.  But  the 
sentence  is  pronounced  that  he  shall  die.  He  sued  for  mercy  to  those  whom 
he  had  called  "the  black  dog"  and  "the  old  hog,"  but  they  spurned  him.  A 
sad  procession  is  marshalled.  The  castle  gates  are  opened ;  the  drawbridge  is 
let  down.  In  silence  the  avengers  march  to  Blacklow  Hill,  with  their  prisoner 
in  the  midst.  He  dies  by  the  axe.  In  a  few  years  his  unhappy  master  falls 
still  more  miserably.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  story  fit  for  tragedy ;  and  that  the 
young  Shakspere  had  essayed  to  dramatize  it,  or  at  any  rate  had  formed  a 
dramatic  picture  of  so  remarkable  an  event,  one  so  fitted  for  the  display  of 
character  and  passion,  may  be  easily  conjectured.  .But  it  was  a  story,  also, 
which  in  some  particulars  his  judgment  would  have  rejected,  as  unworthy  to 
be  dramatized.  Another  poet  would  ^arise,  a  man  of  undoubted  power,  of 
daring  genius,  of  fiery  temperament,  who  would  seize  upon  the  story  of 
Edward  II.  and  his  wretched  favourite,  and  produce  a  drama  that  should 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  drawling  histories  of  the  earlier  stage.  The 
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subject    upon  which  the    "dead   Shepherd"  had   put   forth  his  strength  was  not 
to  be  touched  by  his  greater  rival.* 

A  reign  of  power  succeeds  to  one  of  weakness.  Edward  III.  is  upon  the 
throne.  William  Shakspere  is  familiar  with  the  great  events  of  this  reign  ;  for 
the  '  Chronicles '  of  Froissart,  translated  by  Lord  Berners,  have  more  than  the 
charm  of  the  romance-writers ;  they  present  realities  in  colours  more  brilliant 
than  those  of  fiction.  The  clerk  of  the  chamber  to  Queen  Philippa  is  overflow- 
ing with  that  genial  spirit  which  was  to  be  a  great  characteristic  of  Shakspere 
himself.  Froissart  looks  upon  nothing  with  indifference.  He  enters  most 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  eVery  scene  into  which  he  is  thrown.  The  luxuries 
of  courts  unfit  him  not  for  a  relish  of  the  charms  of  nature.  The  fatigues  of 
camps  only  prepare  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  banquets  and  dances.  He  throws 
himself  into  the  boisterous  sports  of  the  field  at  one  moment,  and  is  proud  to 
produce  'a  virelay  of  his  own  composition  at  another.  The  early  violets  and 
white  and  red  roses  are  sweet  to  his  sense  ;  and  so  is  a  night  draught  of  claret 
or  Rochelle  wine.  He  can  meditate  and  write  as  he  travels  alone  upon  his 
palfrey,  with  his  portmanteau,  having  no  follower  but  his  faithful  greyhound ; 
he  can  observe  and  store  up  in  his  memory  when  he  is  in  the  court  of  David  II. 
of  Scotland,  or  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  or  in  the  retinue  of  the  Black  Prince.  The 
hero  of  Froissart  is  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  the  glorious  son  of  a  gloriftus 
father.  William  Shakspere  was  in  the  presence  of  local  associations  connected 
with  this  prince.  He  was  especially  Prince  of  Coventry ;  it  was  his  own  city ; 
and  he  gave  licence  to  build  its  walls  and  gates,  and  cherished  its  citizens,  and 
dwelt  among  them.  As  the  young  poet  walked  in  the  courts  of  the  old  hall  ot* 
St.  Mary's,  itself  a  part  of  an  extensive  palace,  he  would  believe  that  the  prince 
had  sojourned  there  after  he  had  won  his  spurs  at  Cressy  ;  and  he  would  picture 
the  boy-hero,  as  Froissart  had  described  him,  left  by  his  confiding  father  in  the 
midst  of  danger  to  struggle  alone,  and  alone  to  triumph  : — "  The  prince's  bat- 
talion at  one  period  was  very  hard  pressed ;  and  they  with  the  prince  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  king,  who  was  on  a  little  windmill  hill ;  then  the  knight  said 
to  the  king,  '  Sir,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  Regnold 
Cobham,  and  others,  such  as  be  about  the  prince  your  son,-  are  fiercely  fought 
withal,  and- are  sore  handled;  wherefore  they  desire  you  that  you  and  your 
battle  will  come  and  aid  them  ;  for  if  the  Frenchmen  increase,  as  they  doubt 
they  will,  your  son  and  they  shall  have  much  ado.'  Then  the  king  said,  '  Is 
my  son  dead  or  hurt,  or  on  the  earth  felled  ? '  '  No,  Sir,'  quoth  the  knight,  '  but 
he  his  hardly  matched,  wherefore  he  hath  need  of  your  aid.'  '  Well,'  said  the 
king,  '  return  to  him  and  to  them  that  sent  you  hither,  and  say  to  them  that 
they  send  no  more  to  me  for  any  adventure  that  falleth,  as  long  as  my  son  is 
alive ;  and  also  say  to  them  that  they  suffer  him  this  day  to  win  his  spurs,  for, 

*  The  notice  by  Shakspere  of  Marlowe,  in  As  You  Like  It,  is  one  of  the  few  examples  we  have 
of  any  mention  by  the  great  poet  of  his  contemporaries.  This  is  a  kind  notice  conveyed  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  line  from  Marlowe's  '  Hero  and  Leander  :' — 

11  Dead  Shepherd  !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might, 
Who  ever  lov'd  that  lov'd  not  at  firat  sight  ?" 
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if  God  be  pleased,  I  will  this  journey  be  his,  and  the  honour  thereof,  and  to 
them  that  be  about  him.'  Then  the  knight  returned  again  to  them,  and  showed 
the  king's  words,  the  which  greatly  encouraged  them,  and  they  repined  in  that 
they  had  sent  to  the  king  as  they  did."  And  then,  it  may  be,  the  whole  epopee 
of  that  great  war  for  the  conquest  of  France  might  be  shaped  out  in  the  young 
man's  imagination,  and  amidst  its  chivalrous  daring,  its  fields  of  slaughter,  its 
perils  overcome  by  almost  superhuman  strength,  kings  and  princes  for  prisoners, 
and  the  conqueror  lowly  and  humble  in  his  triumph,  would  there  be  touching 
domestic  scenes, — Sir  Eustace  de  Pierre,  the  rich  burgher  of  Calais,  putting  his 
life  in  jeopardy  for  the  safety  of  the  good  town,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  stern 
conqueror  averted  by  his  gentle  queen,  all  arranging  themselves  into  something 
like  a  great  drama.  But  even  here  the  dramatic  interest  was  not  sustained. 
There  was  a  succession  of  stirring  events,  but  no  one  great  action  to  which  all 
other  actions  tended  and  were  subservient.  Cressy  is  fought,  Calais  is  taken, 

* 

Poictiors  is  to   come,   after  the  hero  has  marched  through  the  country,  burning 
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and  wasting,  regardless  of  the  people,  thinking  only  of  his  father's  disputed 
rights  ;  and  then  a  mercenary  war  in  Spain  in  a  bad  cause,  and  the  hero  dies  in 
his  bed,  and  the  war  for  conquest  is  to  generate  other  wars.  These  are  events 
that  belong  to  the  chronicler,  and  not  to  the  dramatist.  Romance  has  come  in 
to  lend  them  a  human  interest.  The  future  conqueror  of  France  'is  to  be  a  weak 
lover  at  the  feet  of  a  Countess  of  Salisbury  ;  to  be  rejected  ;  to  cast  off  his  weak- 
ness. The  drama  may  mix  the  romance  and  the  chronicle  together ;  it  has  done 
so  :  but  we  believe  not  that  he  who  had  a  struggle  with  his  judgment  to  unite 
the  epic  and  the  dramatic  in  the  history  of  Henry  V.  ever  attempted  to  drama- 
tize the  story  of  Edward  III.* 

Warwick — it  is  full  of  historical  associations,  but  its  early  history  is  not  dra- 
matic according  to  the  notions  that  William  Shakspere  will  subsequently  work 
out.  Let  the  ballad-makers  and  the  heroic  poets  that  are  to  follow  sing  the 
legend  of  Guy  the  Saxon,  and  his  combat  with  Colbrand  the  Dane.  The  stern 
power  of  the  later  Guy  is  for  another  to  dramatize.  Thomas  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  led  the  van  at  Cressy,  shall  have  his  fame  with  the  Cobhams  and  the  Chan- 

*  See  our  Notice  of  the  play  entitled  '  The  Reign  of  Edward  III.'  in  the  Analysis  of  plays 
ascribed  to  Shakspere. 


[WarwicK  Castle,  from  the  Island.] 
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doses,  and  posterity  shall  look  upon  his  tomb  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  of  the 
collegiate  church  at  Warwick.  The  Eirl  \vho  \vas  cast  aside  by  Richard  II. 
'he  also  was  named  Thomas)  shall  be  merged  in  the  eventful  history  of  that 
time,  but  it  shall  be  recollected  that  he  built  "that  strong  and  stately  tower 
standing  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Castle  here  at  Warwick."  *  His  strong 
and  stately  tower  could  not  stead  him  in  his  necessity,  for  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  King  at  a  feast  to  which  he  was  treacherously  invited,  banished,  subse- 
quently imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  his  possessions  seized  upon.  The  fall  of 
Richard  restored  him  to  his  honours  and  possessions  ;  and  he  was  enabled  to 
appoint  by  his  will  "  that  the  sword  and  coat  of  mail  sometime  belonging  to  the 
famous  Guy"  should  remain  to  his  son  and  his  heirs  after  him.  This  sword 
and  coat  of  mail  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate,  though  perhaps  not  a 
more  authentic,  relic  for  the  young  Shakspere  to  look  upon  than  the  famous 
porridge-pot  of  our  own  day.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  there  came  Eail 
Richard,  who  took  the  banner  of  Owen  Glendower,  and  fought  against  the  Percies 
at  Shrewsbury ;  who  voyaged  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  hung  up  his  offerings 
at  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  royally  feasted  by  the  Soldan's 
lieutenant,  "  hearing  that  he  was  descended  from  the  famous  Sir  Guy  of  War- 
wick, whose  story  they  had  in  books  of  their  own  language. "f  And  it  was  he 
who  was.  sent  to  France  to  treat  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  V.  with  the  Lady 
Katherine ;  and  it  was  he  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  of  Agincourt, 
had  tutelage  of  the  young  Henry  his  son ;  and  was  lieutenant-general  and 
governor  of  the  realm  of  France.  The  remainder  of  his  history  might  be  read 
by  William  Shakspere,  inscribed  upon  that  splendid  monument  which  he  erected 
in  the  chapel  called  after  his  name,  and  ordered  by  his  will  to  be  built  adjoining 
the  collegiate  church.  Visited  by  long  sickness,  he  died  in  the  Castle  at  Rouen. 
His  monument  is  still  a  glorious  specimen  of  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages,  and  so 
is  the  chapel  under  whose  roof  it  is  erected.  Another  lord  of  Warwick  suc- 
ceeded, who,  having  been  created  Duke  of  Warwick,  moved  the  envy  of  other 
great  ones  in  that  time  of  faction  :  but  he  died  young,  and  without  issue ;  and 
nis  sister,  the  wife  of  Richard  Neville,  succeeded  to  her  brother's  lands  and 
castles,  and  by  patent  her  husband  became  Earl  of  Warwick.  This  was  indeed 
a  mighty  man,  the  stout  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  king- maker,  he  who  first  fought 
at  St.  Albans  in  the  great  cause  of  York,  and  after  many  changes  of  opinion 
and  of  fortune  fell  at  Barnet  in  the -cause  of  Lancaster.  The  history  of  this, 
the  greatest  of  the  lords  of  the  ragged  staff,  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  drama,  in  a 
series  of  dramas  that  are  held  together  by  a  strong  poetical  chain.  The  first 
scene  of  this  great  series  of  dramas  begins  when  the  Duke  of  Hereford  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  meet  in  the  lists 

"  At  Coventry  upon  St.  Lambert's  day."i 

The  last  scene  is  at  Bosworth,  when  he  who  is  held  to  have  wanted  every  virtue 
but  courage  left  the  world  exclaiming 

"  A  horse,  a  horse,  nty  kingdom  for  a  horse ! "  § 


*  Dugdale,  quoting  Walsingham.  f  Dugdale. 

J  Richard  II.,  Act  L  §  Richard  III.,  Act  v 
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The  family  traditions  of  William  Shakspere ;  the  Chronicle"  "of  the  two  noble 
and  illustre  Families  of  Lancaster  and  York,"  his  household  book ;  the  localities 
amidst  which  he  dwelt;  must  have  concurred  early  in  fixing  his  imagination 
upon  the  dramatic  capabilities  of  that  magnificent  story  which  has  given  us  a 
series  of  eight  poetical  '  Chronicle  Histories,'  of  which  a  German  critic  has  said,— 
"  The  historian  who  cannot  learn  from  them  is  not  yet  perfect  in  his  own  art."" 

*  Tieck.     '  Dramaturgische  Biatter. 


apel,  Warwick.] 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


YORK   AND   LANCASTER 


HALL,  the  chronicler,  writing  his  history  of  'The  Families  of  Lancaster  and 
York/  about  seventy  years  after  the  "  continual  dissension  for  the  crown  of  this 
noble  realm"  was  terminated,  says, — "What  nobleman  liveth  at  this  day,  or  what 
gentleman  of  any  ancient  stock  or  progeny  is  clear,  whose  lineage  hath  not  been 
infested  and  plagued  with  this  unnatural  division?"  During  the  boyhood  of 
William  Shakspere,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  meet  with  many  a  ^tntle- 
man,  and  many  a  veoman,  who  would  tell  him  how  their  forefathers  had  been 
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thus  "  infested  and  plagued."  The  traditions  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  that 
contest  would  at  this  time  be  about  a  century  old  ;  generally  diluted  in  their 
interest  by  passing  through  the  lips  of  three  or  four  generations,  but  occasionally 
presented  vividly  to  the  mind  of  the  inquiring  boy  in  the  narration  of  some 
amongst  the  "  hoary-headed  eld,"  whose  fathers  had  fought  at  Bosworth  or 
Tewksbury.  Many  of  these  traditions,  too,  would  be  essentially  local ;  extend- 
ing back  even  to  the  period  when"  the  banished  Duke  of  Hereford,  in  his  bold 
march 

"  From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold,"  * 

gathered  a  host  of  followers  in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
Warwick,  and  Worcester.  Fields,  where  battles  had  been  fought ;  towns,  where 
parliaments  had  assembled,  and  treaties  had  been  ratified  ;  castles,  where  the 
great  leaders  had  stood  at  bay,  or  had  sallied  forth  upon  the  terrified  country — 
such  were  the  objects  which  the  young  poet  would  associate  with  many  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  chroniclers,  and  many  an  interesting  anecdote  of  his 
ancient  neighbours.  Let  us  endeavour  rapidly  to  trace  such  portion  of  the 
history  of  these  events  as  may  be  placed  in  association  with  the  localities  that 
were  -familiar  to  William  Shakspere ;  for  it  appears  to  us  that  his  dramatic 
power  was  early  directed  towards  this  long  and  complicated  story,  by  some  prin- 
ciple even  more  exciting  than  its  capabilities  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama.  It 
was  the  story,  we  think,  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the  evening- talk  around 
the  hearth  of  his  childhood ;  it  was  the  story  whose  written  details  were  most 
accessible  to  him,  being  narrated  by  Hall  with  a  rare  minuteness  of  picturesque 
circumstance  ;  but  it  was  a  story  also  of  which  his  own  district  had  been  the 
scene,  in  many  of  its  most  stirring  events.  Out  of  ten  English  Historical  Plays 
which  were  written  by  him,  and  some  undoubtedly  amongst  his  first  perform- 
ances, he  has  devoted  eight  to  circumstances  belonging  to  this  memorable  story. 
No  other  nation  ever  possessed  such  a  history  of  the  events  of  a  century, — a 
history  in  which  the  agents  are  not  the  hard  abstractions  of  warriors  and  states- 
men, but  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves  ;  men  of  passion,  and  crime,  and 
virtue  ;  elevated  perhaps  by  the  poetical  art,  but  filled,  also  through  that  art, 
with  such  a  wondrous  life,  that  we  dwell  amongst  them  as  if  they  were  of  our 
own  day,  and  feel  that  they  must  have  spoken  as  he  has  made  them  speak,  and 
act  as  he  has  made  them  act.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  are  told  that  some  events  are 
omitted,  and  some  transposed  ;  that  documentary  history  does  not  exhibit  its 
evidence  here,  that  a  contemporary  narrative  somewhat  militates  against  the 
representation  there.  The  general  truth  of  this  dramatic  history  cannot  be 
shaken.  It  is  a  philosophical  history  in  the  very  highest  sense  of  that  some- 
what abused  term.  It  contains  the  philosophy  that  can  only  be  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  noblest  imagination  with  the  most  just  and  temperate  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  loftiness  of  the  poetical  spirit  whi(jh.  has  enabled  Shakspere 
alone  to  write  this  history  with  impartiality.  Open  the  chroniclers,  and  we 

•  Richard  II.,  Act  n.,  Scene  in.  ' 
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find  the  prejudices  of  the  Yorkist  or  the  Lancastrian  manifesting  the  intensity 
of  the  old  factious  hatred.  Who  can  say  to  which  faction  Shakspere  belongs  ? 
He  has  comprehended  the  whole,  whilst  others  knew  only  a  part. 

After  the  first  two  or  three  pages  of  Hall's  '  Chronicle/  we  are  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  a  scene,  gorgeous  in  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry ;  a  combat  for  life  or 
death,  made  the  occasion  of  a  display  of  regal  magnificence  such  as  had  been 
seldom  presented  in  England.  The  old  chronicler  of  the  two  Houses  puts  forth 
all  his  strength  in  the  description  of  such  scenes.  He  slightly  passes  over  the 
original  quarrel  between  Hereford  and  Norfolk  :  the  pride,  and  the  passion,  and 
the  kingly  craft,  are  left  for  others  to  delineate  ;  but  the  "  sumptuous  theatre 
and  lists  royal "  at  the  city  of  Coventry  are  set  forth  with  wondrous  exactness. 
We  behold  the  High  Constable  and  the  High  Marshal  of  England  enter  the 
lists  with  a  great  company  of  men  in  silk  sendall,  embroidered  with  silver,  to 
keep  the  field.  The  Duke  of  Hereford  appears  at  the  barriers,  on  his  white 
courser  barbed  with  blue  and  green  velvet,  embroidered  with  swans  and  ante- 
lopes of  goldsmith's  work  ;  and  there  he  swears  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  that 
his  quarrel  is  true  and  just ;  and  he  enters  the  lists,  and  sits  down  in  a  chair  of 
green  velvet.  Then  comes  the  King,  with  ten  thousand  men  in  harness  ;  and 
he  takes  his  seat  upon  a  stage,  richly  hanged  and  pleasantly  adorned.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  hovers  at  the  entry  of  the  lists,  his  horse  being  barbed  with 
crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  lions  of  silver  and  mulberry-trees  ;  and  he, 
having  also  made  oath,  enters  the  field  manfully,  and  sits  down  in  his  chair  of 
crimson  velvet.  One  reader  of  Hall's  pompous  description  of  the  lists  at  Coventry . 
will  invest  that  scene  with  something  richer  than  velvet  and  goldsmith's  work. 
He  will  make  the  champions  speak  something  more  than  the  formal  words  of 
the  chivalric  defiance  ;  and  yet  the  scene  shall  still  be  painted  with  the  minutest 
ceremonial  observance.  We  in  vain  look,  at  the  present  day,  within  the  streets 
once  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  Coventry,  for  the  lists  where,  if  Richard  had  not 
thrown  down  his  warder,  the  story  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  might  not  have  been 
written.  Probably  in  the  days  of  the  young  Shakspere  the  precise  scene  of 
that  event  might  have  been  pointed  out.  The  manor  of  Cheylesmore,  which 
was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  Black  Prince  for  the  better  support  of  his 
honour  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  descended  to  his  son  Richard  ;  and  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  "  the  walls  on  the  south  part  of  this  city  being  not  built,  the 
mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty  thereof  humbly  besought  the  King  to  give  them 
leave  that  they  might  go  forward  with  that  work,  who  thereupon  granted 
licence  to  them  so  to  do,  on  condition  that  they  should  include  within  their 
walls  his  said  manor-place  standing  within  the  park  of  Cheylesmore,  as  the 
record  expresseth,  which  park  was  a  woody  ground  in  those  times."*  En- 
croached upon,  no  doubt,  was  this  park  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  But  Coventry 
would  then  have  abundant  memorials  of  its  ancient  magnificence  which  have 
now  perished.  He  who  wrote  the  glorious  scene  of  the  lists  upon  St.  Lambert's 
day  in  all  probability  derived  some  inspiration  from  the  genius  loci. 

The   challenger   and   the  challenged  are  each  banished.     John   of  Gaunt    dies, 

*  Dugdale. 
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and  the  King  seizes  upon  the  possessions  of  his  dangerous  son.  Then  begins 
that  vengeance  which  is  to  harass  England  with  a  century  of  blood.  Hall  and 
Froissart  make  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  after  his  landing,  march  direct  to  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  west  of  England.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  wrong  ;  that  the  Duke,  having  brought  with  him  a  very  small 
force,  marched  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  midland  counties,  where  he  had 
many  castles  and  possessions,  and  in  which  he  might  raise  a  numerous  army 
among  his  own  friends  and  retainers.  The  local  knowledge  of  the  poet,  founded 
upon  traditionary  information,  would  have  enabled  him  to  decide  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  which  shows  Bolingbroke  marching  direct  from 
Ravenspurg  to  Berkeley  Castle.  The  natural  and  easy  dialogue  between 
Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland  exhibits  as  much  local  accuracy  in  a  single 
line  as  if  the  poet  had  given  us  a  laboured  description  of  the  Cotswolds : — 

"  I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome.''* 

In  a  few  weeks  England  sustains  a  revolution.  The  King  is  deposed ;  the 
great  Duke  is  on  the  throrie.  Two  or  three  years  of  discontent  and  intrigue, 
and  then  insurrection.  Shrewsbury  can  scarcely  be  called  one  of  Shakspere's 
native  localities,  yet  it  is  clear  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  place.  In 
Falstaff's  march  from  London  to  Shrewsbury  the  poet  glances,  lovingly  as  it 
were,  at  the  old  well-known  scenes.  "  The  red-nosed  innkeeper  at  Daventry  " 
had  assuredly  filled  a  glass  of  sack  for  him.  The  distance  from  Coventry  to 
Sutton-Coldfield  was  accurately  known  by  him,  when  he  makes  the  burly 
commander  say — "  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry ;  fill  me  a  bottle  of 
sack :  our  soldiers  shall  march  through :  we  '11  to  Sutton  Cophill  to-night. "f 
Shakspere,  it  seems  to  us,  could  scarcely  resist  the  temptation  of  showing  the 
Prince  in  Warwickshire: — "What,  Hal?  How  now,  mad  wag?  What  a  devil 
dost  thou  in  Warwickshire?"  A  word  or  two  tells  us  that  the  poet  had  seen 
the  field  of  Shrewsbury  : — 

"  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill ! " 

The  Chronicle  informs  us  that  Henry  had  marched  with  a  great  army  towards 
Wales  to  encounter  Percy  and  Douglas,  who  were  coming  from  the  north  to 
join  with  Glendower ;  and  then,  "  The  King,  hearing  of  the  Earls'  approaching, 
thought  it  policy  to  encpunter  with  them  before  that  the  Welshman  should 
join  with  their  army,  and  so  include  him  on  both  parts,  and  therefore  returned 
suddenly  to  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  scantly  entered  into  the  town, 

«  Kichard  II.,  Act  ir.,  Scene  in. 

*  All   the   old   copies  of  The  First   Part  of  Henry  IV.  have  Cop-hill.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
Sutton  Coldficld,  as  it  is  now  Bpelt,  was  meant  by  Cop-hill;  but  the  old  printers,  we  believe,  im- 
properly introduced  the  hyphen ;  for  Dugdale,  in  his  map,  spells  the  word  Cofeild;  and  it  ia  easy  to 
see  how  the  common  pronunciation  would  be  Cophill,  or  Cofill. 
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but  he  was  by  his  posts  advertised  that  the  Earls,  with  banners  displayed  and 
battles  ranged,  were  coming  toward  him,  and  were  so  hot  and  so  courageous 
that  they  with  light  horses  began  to  skirmish  with  his  host.  The  King,  per- 
ceiving their  doings,  issued  out,  and  encamped  himself  without  the  east  gate 
of  the  town.  The  Earls,  nothing  abashed  although  their  succours  them  deceived, 
embattled  themselves  not  far  from  the  King's  army."  There  was  a  night  of 
watchfulness  ;  and  then,  "  the  next  day  in  the  morning  early,  which  was  the 
vigil  of  Mary  Magdalen,  the  King,  perceiving  that  the  battle  was  nearer  than 
he  either  thought  or  looked  for,  lest  that  long  tarrying  might  be  a  minishing 
of  his  strength,  set  his  battles  in  good  order."  The  scene  of  this  great  contest 
is  well  defined  ;  the  King  has  encamped  himself  without  the  east  gate  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  poet,  by  one  of  his  magical  touches,  shows  us  the  sun  rising 
upon  the  hostile  armies ;  but  he  is  more  minute  than  the  chronicler.  The 
King  is  looking  eastward,  and  he  sees  the  sun  rising  over  a  wooded  hill.  This 
is  not  only  poetical,  but  it  is  true.  He  who  stands  upon  the  plain  on  the  east 
side  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Battle  Field  as  it  is  now  called,  waiting,  not  "  a  long 
hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock,"  but  waiting  till  the  minute 

"  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon," 

will  see   that    sun    rise    over    a  "  busky    hill,"    Haughmond   Hill.     We   may  weB 

•  Hc-iiry  VI..  Part  III..  Act  iv..  Scene  TIL 
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believe  therefore,  from  this  accuracy,  that  Shrewsbury  had  lent  a  local  interest 
m  the  mind  of  Shakspere  to  the  dramatic  conception  of  the  death-scene  of  the 
gallant  Percy.  Insurrection  was  not  crushed  at  Shrewsbury ;  but  the  course 
of  its  action  does  not  lie  in  the  native  district  of  the  poet.  Yet  his  Falstaff 
has  an  especial  affection  for  these  familiar  scenes,  and  perhaps  through  him 
the  poet  described  some  of  the  "  old  familiar  faces."  Shallow  and  Silence 
assuredly  they  were  his  .good  neighbours,.  We  think  there  was  a  tear  in  his 
eye  when  he  wrote,  "  And  is  old  Double  dead  ? "  Mouldy,  and  Shadow,  and 
Wart,  and  Feeble — were  they  not  the  representatives  of  the  valiant  men  of 
Stratford,  upon  whom  the  Corporation  annually  expended  large  sums  for 
harness  ?  After  the  treacherous  putting  down  of  rebellion  at  Gualtree  Forest, 
Falstaff  casts  a  longing  look  towards  the  fair  seat  of  "  Master  Robert  Shallow, 
Esquire."  "  My  lord,  I  beseech  you  give  me  leave  to  go  through  Gloucester- 
shire." We.  are  not  now  far  out  of  the  range  of  Shakspere's  youthful  journeys 
around  Stratford.  Shallow  will  make  the  poor  carter  answer  it  in  his  wages 
"  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at  Hinckley  Fair."  "  William  Visor  of 
Wincot,"  that  arrant  knave  who,  according  to  honest  and  charitable  Davy 
"  should  have  some  countenance  at  his  friend's  request,"  was  he  a  neighbour 
of  Christopher  Sly's  "  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot ;  "  and  did  they  dwell  together  in 
the  Wincot  of  the  parish  of  Aston-Clifford,  or  the  Wilmecote  of  the  parish  of 
Aston-Cantlow  ?  The  chroniclers  are  silent  upon  this  point ;  and  they  tell  us 
nothing  of  the  history  of  "  Clement  Perkes  of  the  Hill."  The  chroniclers  deal 
with  less  happy  and  less  useful  sojourners  on  the  earth.  Even  "  gooaman 
Puff  of  Barson,"  one  of  "  the  greatest  men  in  the  realm,"  has  no  fame  beyond 
the  immortality  which  Master  Silence  has  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  four  great  historical  dramas  which  exhibit  the 'fall  of  Richard  II.,  the 
triumph  of  Bolingbroke,  the  inquietudes  of  Henry  IV.,  the  wild  career  of  his 
son  ending  in  a  reign  of  chivalrous  daring  and  victory,  were  undoubtedly 
written  after  the  four  other  plays  of  which  the  great  theme  was  the  war  of  the 
Roses.  The  local  associations  which  might  have  influenced  the  young  poet  in 
the  choice  of  the  latter  subject  would  be  concentrated,  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
Warwick  Castle.  The  hero  of  these  wars  was  unquestionably  Richard  Neville. 
It  was  a  Beauchamp  who  fought  at  Agincourt  in  that  goodly  company  who 
were  to  be  remembered  "  to  the  ending  of  the  world," — 

"  Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloucester." 

He  ordained  in  his  will  that  in  his  chapel  at  Warwick  "  three  masses  every  day 
should  be  sung  as  long  as  the  world  might  endure."  The  masses  have  long 
since  ceased  ;  but  his  tomb  still  stands,  and  he  has  a  memorial  that  will  last 
longer  than  his  tomb.  The  chronicler  passes  over  his  fame  at  Agincourt,  but 
the  dramatist  records  it.  Did  the  poet's  familiarity  with  those  noble  towers  in 
which  the  Beauchamp  had  lived  suggest  this  honour  to  his  memory  ?  But 
here,  at  any  rate,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Neville.  Here,  when  the  land  was 
at  peace  in  the  dead  sleep  of  weak  government,  which  was  to  be  succeeded  by 


[Entrance  to  Warwick  Castle.] 


fearful  action,  the  great  Earl  dwelt  with  more  than  a  monarch's  pomp,  having 
his  own  officer-at-arms  called  "Warwick  herald,  with  hundreds  of  friends  and 
dependants  bearing  about  his  badge  of  the  ragged  staff;  for  whose  boundless 
hospitality  there  was  daily  provision  made  as  for  the  wants  of  an  army  ;  whose 
manors  and  castles  and  houses  were  to  be  numbered  in  almost  every  county ; 
and  who  not  only  had  pre-eminence  over  ever)-  Earl  in  the  land,  but,  as  Great 
Captain  of  the  Sea,  received  to  his  own  use  the  King's  tonnage  and  poundage. 
When  William  Shakspere  looked  upon  this  castle  in  his  youth,  a  peaceful  Earl 
dwelt  within  it,  the  brother  of  the  proud  Leicester — the  son  of  the  ambitious 
Northumberland  who  had  suffered  death  in  the  attempt  to  make  Lady  Jane 
Grey  queen,  but  whose  heir  had  been  restored  in  blood  by  Mary.  Warwick 
Castle,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  peaceful  as  the  river  which  glided  by  it, 
tb,e  most  beautiful  of  fortress  palaces.  No  prisoners  lingered  in  its  donjon 
keep ;  the  beacon  blazed  not  upon  its  battlements,  the  warder  looked  not 
anxiously  out  to  see  if  all  was  quiet  on  the  road  from  Kenilworth  ;  the  draw- 
bridge  was  let  down  for  the  curious  stranger,  and  he  might  refresh  himself  in  the 
buttery  without  suspicion.  Here,  then,  might  the  young  poet  gather  from  the 
old  servants  of  the  house  some  of  the  traditions  of  a  century  previous,  when  the 
followers  of  the  great  Earl  were  ever  in  fortress  or  in  camp,  and  for  a  while  there 
seemed  to  be  no  king  in  England,  but  the  name  of  Warwick  was  greater  than 
that  of  king.  Here,  in  the  quiet  woods  and  launds  of  this  castle,  or  stretched 
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on  the  bank  of  his  own  Avon  beneath  its  high  walls,  might  he  have  imagined, 
without  the  authority  of  any  chronicler,  that  scene  in  the  Temple  Gardens 
which  was  to  connect  the  story  of  the  wars  in  France  with  the  coming  events 
in  England.  In  this  scene  the  Earl  of  Warwick  first  plucks  the  "  white  rose 

with  Plantagenet ; '     and  it  is  Warwick  who  prophesies  what  is  to  come  : — 

• 

"  This  brawl  to-day 

Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night."  * 

In  the  connected  plays  which  form  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  with  some  violation  of  chronological  accuracy,  is  constantly  brought 
forward  in  a  prominent  situation.  When  the  "  brave  peers  of  England "  unite 
in  denouncing  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  says  to  his  bold  heir  : — 

"  Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age, 

Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeeping, 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  Coinmons."t 

In  a  subsequent  scene,  Beaufort  calls  him  "  ambitious  Warwick."  A  scene  or 
two  onward,  and  Warwick,  after  privately  acknowledging  the  title  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  exclaims — 

"  My  heart  assures  me  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king." 


•  Henry  VI.,  Part  I.,  Act  u.,  Scene  iv. 


t  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  Act  n.,  Scene  L 


[Warwk-k,  from  Lodge  Hill.] 
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It  is  he,  the  "  blunt-\vitted  lord,"  that  defies  Suffolk,  and  sets  the  men  of  Bury 
upon  him  to  demand  his  banishment.  It  is  he  who  stands  by  the  bed  of  the 
dying  Beaufort,  judging  that 

"  So  bad  a  death  arguea  a  monstrous  life." 

All  this  is  skilfully  managed  by  the  dramatist,  to  keep  Warwick  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  his  audience,  before  he  is  embarked  in  the  great  contest  for 
the  crown.  The  poet  has  given  Warwick  an  early  importance,  which  the 
chroniclers  of  the  age  do  not  assign  to  him.  He  is  dramatically  correct  in  so 
doing  ;  but,  at  the  same  .  time,  his  judgment  might  in  some  degree  have  been 
governed  by  the  strength  of  local  associations.  Once  embarked  in  the  great 
quarrel,  Warwick  is  the  presiding  genius  of  the  scene  : — 

"  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's  crest, 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff, 
This  day  I  '11  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shows 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm."  * 

The  sword  is  first  unsheathed  in  that  battle-field  of  St.  Albans.  After  three  or 
four  years  of  forced  quiet  it  is  again  drawn.  The  "  she-wolf  of  France  "  plunges 
her  fangs  into  the  blood  of  York  at  Wakefield,  after  Warwick  has  won  the  great 
battle  of  Northampton.  The  crown  is  achieved  by  the  son  of  York  at  the  field 
of  Towton,  where 

"  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull." 

The  poet  necessarily  hurries  over  events  which  occupy  a  large  space  in  the 
narratives  of  the  historian.  The  rash  marriage  of  Edward  provokes  the  resent- 
ment of  Warwick,  and  his  power  is  now  devoted  to  set  up  the  fallen  house  of 
Lancaster.  Shakspere  is  then  again  in  his  native  localities.  After  the  battle 
of  Banbury,  according  to  the  chronicler,  "  the  northern  men  resorted  toward 

Warwick,  where  the  Earl  had  gathered  a  great  multitude  of  people 

The  King  likewise,  sore  thirsting  to  recover  his  loss  late  sustained,  and  desirous 
to  be  revenged  of  the  death  and  murders  of  his  lords  and  friends,  marched 
toward  Warwick  with  a  great  army.  .  .  .  All  the  King's  doings  were  by  espials 
declared  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  wrhich,  like  a  wise  and  politic  captain,  intend* 
ing  not  to  lose  so  great  an  advantage  to  him  given,  but  trusting  to  bring  all  his 
purposes  to  a  final  end  and  determination,  by  only  obtaining  this  enterprise, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  with  an  elect  company  of  men  of  war,  as  secretly  as 
was  possible  set  on  the  King's  field,  killing  them  that  kept  the  watch,  and  ere 
the  King  was  ware  (for  he  thought  of  nothing  less  than  of  that  chance  that 
happened),  at  a  place  called  Wolney  .Wolvey),  four  mile  from  Warwick,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  the  Castle  of  Warwick. :'f  The  statement  that 
Wolvey  is  four  miles  from  Warwick  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  old  annalists  in  matters  of  distance.  It  is  upon  the  borders  of  Leicester- 

*  Henry  VI,  Part  II.,  Act  v.,  Scene  IIL  4-  Hall. 
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shire,  Coventry  lying  equidistant  between  Wolvey  and  Warwick.  Shakspere 
has  dramatized  the  scene  of  Edward's  capture.  Edward  escapes  from  Middle- 
ham  Castle,  and,  after  a  short  banishment,  lands  again  with  a  few  followers  in 
England,  to  place  himself  again  upon  the  throne,  by  a  movement  which  has  only 
one  parallel  in  history.*  Shakspere  describes  his  countrymen,  in  the  speech 
which  the  great  Earl  delivers  for  the  encouragement  of  Henry  : — 

"  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted  friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war; 
Those  will  I  muster  up." 

Henry  is  again  seized  by  the  Yorkists.  Warwick,  "  the  great-grown  traitor," 
is  at  the  head  of  his  native  forces.  The  local  knowledge  of  the  poet  is  now 
rapidly  put  forth  in  the  scene  upon  the  walls  of  Coventry  : — 

"  War.  Where  is  the  post  that  comes  from  valiant  Oxford  ? 
How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 

1  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunwnore,  marching  thitherward. 
War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ? 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

2  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  SOMERVILLE. 

War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 
And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 

Som.  At  Soutkam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  forces, 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard. 

War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord  ;  here  Southam  lies ; 
The  drum  your  honour  hears  marcheth  from  Warwick."  f 

The  chronicler  tells  the  great  event  of  the  encounter  of  the  two  leaders  at 
Coventry,  which  the  poet  has  so  spiritedly  dramatized  : — "  In  the  mean  season 
King  Edward  came  to  Warwick,  where  he  found  all  the  people  departed,  and 
from  thence  with  all  diligence  advanced  his  power  toward  Coventry,  and  in  a 
plain  by  the  city  he  pitched  his  field.  And  the  next  day  after  that  he  came 
thither  his  men  were  set  forward  and  marshalled  in  array,  and  he  valiantly 
bade  the  Earl  battle  :  which,  mistrusting  that  he  should  be  deceived  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  as  he  was  indeed,  kept  himself  close  within  the  walls.  And  yet 
he  had  perfect  word  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  came  forward  toward  him  with 
a  great  army.  King  Edward,  being  also  thereof  informed,  raised  his  camp,  and 
made  toward  the  Duke.  And  lest  that  there  might  be  thought  some  fraud  to 
be  cloaked  between  them,  the  King  set  his  battles  in  an  order,  as  though  he 
would  fight  without  any  longer  delay;  the  Duke  did  likewise."  J  Then  "a 

*  The  landing  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  and  Edward  at  Ravenspurg,   are  remarkably  similar  in 
their  rapidity  and  their  boldness,  though  very  different  in  their  final  consequences, 
t  Henry  VI,  Part  III.,  Act  v.,  Scene  i. 
X  Hall. 
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fraternal  amity  was  concluded  and  proclaimed,"  which  was  the  ruin  of  \Var 
wick,  and  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Ten  years  before  these  events,  in  the 
Parliament  held  in  this  same  city  of  Coventry — a  city  which  had  received 
great  benefits  from  Henry  VI. — York,  and  Salisbury,  and  Warwick  had  been 
attainted.  And  now  \Var\vick  held  the  city  for  him  who  had  in  that  same  city 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  With  store  of  ordnance,  and  warlike  equipments, 
had  the  great  Captain  lain  in  this  city  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  he  was  honoured 
as  one  greater  than  either  of  the  rival  Kings — one  who  could  bestow  a  crown 
and  who  could-  take  a  crown  away ;  and  he  sate  in  state  in  the  old  halls  of 
Coventry,  and  prayers  went  up  for  his  cause  in  its  many  churches,  and  the 
proud  city's  municipal  officers  were  as  his  servants.  He  marched  out  of  the 
city  with  his  forces,  after  Palm  Sunday ;  and  on  Easter-day  the  quarrel  between 
him  ancl  the  perjured  Clarence  and  the  luxurious  Edward  was  settled  for  ever 
upon  Barnet  Field  : — 

"  Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 

Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle ; 
Under  whose  shade  the  rainfirj:  lion  d 
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Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind."  * 

The  Battle  of  Barnet  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  April,  1471.  Sir  John 
Paston,  a  stout  Lancastrian,  writes  to  his  mother  from  London  on  the  18th  of 
April : — "  As  for  other  tidings,  it  is  understood  here  that  the  Queen  Margaret 
is  verily  landed,  and  her  son,  in  the  west  country,  and  I  trow  that  as  to-morrow, 
o-  else  the  next  day,  the  King  Edward  will  depart  from  hence  to  her  ward  to 
drive  her  out  again. "f  Sir  John  Paston,  himself  in  danger  of  his  head,  seems 
to  hint  that  the  landing  of  Queen  Margaret  will  again  change  the  aspect  of 
things.  In  sixteen  days  the  Battle  of  Tewksbury  was  fought.  This  is  the 
great  crowning  event  of  the  terrible  struggle  of  sixteen  years ;  and  the  scenes 
at  Tewksbury  are  amongst  the  most  spirited  of  these  dramatic  pictures.  We 
may  readily  believe  that  Shakspere  had  looked  upon  the  "  fair  park  adjoining 
to  the  town,"  where  the  Duke  of  Somerset  "  pitched  his  field,  against  the  will 
and  consent  of  many  other  captains  which  would  that  he  should  have  drawn 
aside  ; "  and  that  he  had  also  thought  of  the  unhappy  end  of  the  gallant  Prince 
Edward,  as  he  stood  in  "  the  church  of  the  Monastery  of  Black  Monks  in 
Tewksbury,"  where  "  his  body  was  homely  interred  with  the  other  sftnple 


corses. 


*  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  Act  v.,  Scene  n. 
'  Paston  Letters,'  edited  by  A.  Ramsay,  voL  ii.,  p.  60. 
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There  were  twelve  years  of  peace  between  the  Battle  of  Tewksbury  and  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.  Then  came  the  history  which  Hall  entitles,  '  The 
Pitiful  Life  of  King  Edward  the  Fifth,'  and  '  the  Tragical  Doings  of  King 
Richard  the  Third.'  The  last  play  of  the  series  which  belongs  to  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  is  unquestionably  written  altogether  with  a  more  matured  power 
than  those  which  preceded  it ;  yet  the  links  which  connect  it  with  the  other 
three  plays  of  the  series  are  so  unbroken,  the  treatment  of  character  is  so  con- 
sistent, and  the  poetical  conception  of  the  whole  so  uniform,  that,  whatever 
amount  of  criticism  may  be  yet  in  store  to  show  that  our  view  is  incorrect,  we 
now  confidently  speak  of  them  all  as  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  and  of  Shakspere 
alone.*  Matured,  especially  in  its  wonderful  exhibition  of  character,  as  the 
Richard  III.  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  subject  was  very  early  familiar  to 
the  young  poet's  mind.  The  Battle  of'Bosworth  Field  was  the  great  event  of 
his  own  locality,  which  for  a  century  had  fixed  the  government  of  England. 
The  course  of  the  Reformation,  and  especially  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries, 
had  produced  great  social  changes,  which  were  in  operation  at  the  time  in 
which  William  Shakspere  was  born ;  whose  effects,  for  good  and  for  evil,  he 
must  have  seen  working  around  him,  as  he  grew  from  year  to  year  in  know- 
ledge and  experience.  But  those  events  were  too  recent,  and  indeed  of  too 
delicate  a  nature,  to  assume  the  poetical  aspect  in  his  mind.  They  abided  still 
in  the  region  of  prejudice  and  controversy.  It  was  dangerous  to  speak  of  the 
great  religious  divisions  of  the  kingdom  with  a  tolerant  impartiality.  History 
could  scarcely  deal  with  these  opinions  in  a  spirit  of  justice.  Poetry,  thus, 
which  has  regard  to  what  is  permanent  and  universal,  has  passed  by  these 
matters,  important  as  they  are.  But  the  great  event  which  placed  the  Tudor 
family  on  the  throne,  and  gave  England  a  stable  government,  however  occa- 
sionally distracted  by  civil  and  religious  division,  was  an  event  which  would 
seize  fast  upon  such  a  mind  as  that  of  William  Shakspere.  His  ancestor,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  had  been  an  adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  For  his 
faithful  services  to  the  conqueror  at  Bosworth  he  was  rewarded,  as  we  are 
assured,  by  lands  in  Warwickshire.  That  field  of  Bosworth  would  therefore 
have  to  him  a  family  as  well  as  a  local  interest.  Burton,  the  historian  of 
Leicestershire,  who  was  born  about  ten  years  after  William  Shakspere,  tells 
us  "  that  his  great-great-grandfather,  John  Hardwick,  of  Liiidley,  near  Bos- 
worth, a  man  of  very  short  stature,  but  active  and  courageous,  tendered  his 
service  to  Henry,  with  some  troops  of  horse,  the  night  he  lay  at  Atherston, 
became  his  guide  to  the  field,  advised  him  in  the  attack,  and  how  to  profit  by 
the  sun  and  by  the  wind."f  Burton  further  says,  writing  in  1622,  that  the  in- 
habitants living  around  the  plain  called  Bosworth  Field,  more  properly  the  plain 
of  Sutton,  "have  many  occurrences  and  passages  yet  fresh  in  memory,  by 
reason  that  some  persons  thereabout,  which  saw  the  battle  fought,  were  living 
within  less  than  forty  years,  of  which  persons  myself  have  seen  some,  and  have 

See  our  '  Essay  on  Lhe  Three  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.,  and  King  Richard  III.' 
t  Button's  '  Bosworth  Field.' 
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heard    of   their  disclosures,   though  related  by  the  second  hand."     This   "  living 
within  less  than  forty  years  "  would  take  us  back  to  about  the  period  which  we 
are   now   viewing   in   relation   to  the  ills  of   Shakspere.     But   certainly   there    is 
something  over- marvellous  in  Burton's  story,  to  e-iable  us  to  think  that  William 
Shakspere,  even  as  a  very  young  boy,  could  have  conversed  with  "  some  persons 
thereabout "  who   had   seen  a  battle   fought   in    1485.      That,    as    Burton   more 
reasonably  of   himself   says,   he  might  have    "  heard  their    discourses  at  second- 
hand "  is   probable  enough.     Bosworth  Field    is   about   thirty  miles   from    Strat- 
ford.    Burton  says  that  the  plain    derives    its    name  from    Bosworth,    "not  that 
this   battle   was   fought   at   this  place   (it  being  fought  in  a  large,  flat  plain,  and 
spacious   ground,    three    miles    distant    from  .this    town,    between    the    towns    of 
Shenton,   Sutton,   Dadlington,   and   Stoke) ;  but  for  that  this  town  was  the  most 
worthy  town  of  note  near  adjacent,   and'  was  therefore   called    Bosworth    Field. 
That    this    battle    was    fought    in    this    plain    appeareth    by    many   remarkable 
places  :     By    a   little    mount    cast   up,  where  the  common  report  is,  that  at  the 
first   beginning   of    the   battle    Henry   Earl   of    Richmond  made   his  parsenetical 
oration   to   his   army ;    by  divers  pieces  of   armour,   weapons,   and  other  warlike 
accoutrements,    and    by   many   arrowheads   here    found,    whereof,    about    twenty 
years  since,  at  the  enclosure  of   the  lordship  of    Stoke,  great  store  were  digged 
up,  of  which   some    I  have  now  (1622)   in  my  custody,   being  of  a  long,  large,, 
and  big  proportion,  far  greater  than  any  now  in  use  ;  as  also  by  relation  of  the 
inhabitants,   who  have  many  occurrences   and   passages   yet   fresh   in   memory."* 
Burton  goes  on  to  tell    two    stories    connected    with    the    eventful    battle.     The 
one  was   the  vision  of  King  Richard,  of    "  divers   fearful   ghosts   running    about 
him,  not  suffering  him  to  take  any  rest,  still  crying    '  Revenge.'  "      Hall  relates 
the   tradition   thus  : — "  The    fame  went  that  he  had  the  same  night    a    dreadful 
and   a   terrible   dream,    for   it   seemed  to  him,  being  asleep,  that  he  saw  divers 
images  like  terrible  devils,   not  suffering  him  to  take  any  quiet  or  rest."     Burton 
says,  previous  to  his  description  of  the  dream,   "The  vision  is  reported  to  be  in 
this    manner."     And    certainly  his   account   of   the    fearful    ghosts    "still    crying 
Revenge "   is    essentially  different   from    that    of    the   chronicler.     Shakspere  has 
followed  the  more  poetical  account  of   the  old  local  historian  ;   which,  however, 
could  not  have  been  known  to  him  : — 

• 

"  Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  have  murther'd 
Came  to  my  tent :  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard." 

Did  Shakspere  obtain  his  notion  from  the  same  source  as  Burton — from  "  rela- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  who  have  many  occurrences  and  passages  yet  fresh  in 
memory  ? "  The  topographer  has  another  story,  not  quite  so  poetical,  which 
the  dramatist  does  not  touch :  "  It  was  foretold,  that  if  ever  King  Richard  did 
come  to  meet  his  adversary  in  a  place  that  was  compassed  with  towns  whose 
termination  was  in  ton  (what  number  is  adjacent  may,  by  the  map,  be  per- 

*  From  Burton's  Manuscripts,  quoted  by  Mr.  Nicholla. 
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ceived;,  that  there  he  should  come  to  great  distress  ;  or  else,  upon  the  same 
occasion,  did  happen  to  lodge  at  a  place  beginning  and  ending  with  the  same 
syllable  of  An  (as  this  of  Anbian},  that  there  he  should  lose  his  life,  to  expiate 
that  wicked  murder  of  his  late  wife  Anne,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richard 
Neville  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick."  This  is  essentially  a  local  tradition. 
The  prediction  and  the  vision  were  in  all  likelihood  rife  in  Sutton,  and  Shenton, 
and  Sibson,  and  Coton,  and  Dadlington,  and  Stapleton,  and  Atherston,  in  the 
days  of  Shakspere's"  boyhood.  Anbian,  or  Amoiam,  a  small  wood,  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  plain  called  Bosworth  Field.  Tradition  has  pointed  out  a  hillock  where 
Richard  harangued  his  army ;  and  also  a  little  spring,  called  King  Richard's 
Well.  Dr.  Parr,  about  forty  years  ago,  found  out  a  well  "  in  dirty,  mossy  ground," 
in  the  midst  of  this  plain;  and  then  a  Latin  inscription  was  to  be  set  up  to 
enlighten  the  peasantry  of  the  district,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  spot 
for  "all  time.  Two  words  about  the  well  in  Shakspere  would  have  given  it  a 
better  immortality. 

King  Henry  is  crowned  upon  the  Field  of  Bosworth.  According  to  the  Chro- 
nicler, Lord  Stanley  "  took  the  crown  of  King  Richard,  which  was  found  amongst 
the  spoil  in  the  field,  and  set  it  on  the  Earl's  head,  as  though  he  had  been 
elected  king  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  as  in  ancient  times  past  in  divers  realms 
it  hath  been  accustomed."  Then,  "  the  same  night  in  the  evening  King  Henry 
with  great  pomp  came  to  the  town  of  Leicester,"  where  he  rested  two  days.  "  In 
the  mean  season  the  dead  corpse  of  King  Richard  was  as  shamefully  carried  to 
the  town  of  Leicester,  as  he  gorgeously  the  day  before  with  pomp  and  pride 
departed  out  of  the  said  town." 

Years  roll  on.  There  was  another  conqueror,  not  by  arms  but  by  peaceful 
intellect,  who  had  once  moved  through  the  land  in  "  pomp  and  pride,"  but  who 
came  to  Leicester  in  humility  and  heaviness  of  heart.  The  victim  of  a  shifting 
policy  and  of  his  own  ambition,  Wolsey,  found  a  grave  at  Leicester  scarcely 
more  honourable  than  that  of  Richard  : — 


last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Leicester, 
Lodg*d  in  the  abbey ;  where  the  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  receiv'd  him ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words : — '  0,  father  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  ! ' 
So  went  to  bed ;  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursued  him  still ;  and.  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight,  (which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last,)  full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows, 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace.1*  * 


»  Henry  VHL,  Act  iv.,  Scene  u. 
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Wolsey  is  the  hero  of  Shakspere's  last  historical  play ;  and  even  in  this  history, 
large  as  it  is,  and  belonging  to  the*  philosophical  period  of  the  poet's  life,  we  may 
trace  something  of  the  influence  of  the  principle  of  Local  Association, 


(Evesham.    The  Bell-Tower.] 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


RUINS,  NOT  OF  TIME. 


"High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres, 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
Large  streets,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchre*. 
Sure  gates,  sweet  gardens,  stately  galleries, 
Wrought  with  fair  pillars  and  fine  imageries ; 
All  these,  0  pity  !  now  are  turn'd  to  dust, 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  rust." 

SUCH  is  Spenser's  noble  description  of  what  was  once  the  "  goodly  Verlam." 
These  were  "  The  Ruins  of  Time."  But  within  sixteen  miles  of  Stratford 
would  the  young  Shakspere  gaze  in  awe  and  wonder  upon  ruins  more  solemn 
than  any  produced  by  "  time's  decay.0  The  ruins  of  Evesham  were  the  fearful 
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monuments  of  a  political  revolution  which  William  Shakspere  himself  had  not 
seen  ;  but  which,  in  the  boyhood  of  his  father,  had  shaken  the  land  like  an 
earthquake,  and,  toppling  down  its  "high  steeples,"  had  made  many 

"  An  heap  of  lime  and  sand, 
£or  the  screech-owl  to  build  her  baleful  bower." 

Such  were  the  ruins  he  looked  upon,  cumbering  the  ground  where,  forty  years 
before,  stood  the  magnificent  abbey  whose  charters  reached  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Kings  of  Mercia. 

The  last  great  building  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham  is  the  only  one  properly 
belonging  to  the  monastery  which  has  escaped  destruction.  The  campanile 
which  formed  an  entrance  to  the  conventual  cemetery  was  commenced  by  Abbot 
Lichfield  in  1533.  In  1539  the  good  abbot  resigned  the  office  which  he  had 
held  for  twenty-six  years.  His  successor  was  placed  in  authority  for  a  few 
months  to  carry  on  the  farce  which  was  enacting  through  the  kingdom,  of  a 
voluntary  grant  and  surrender  of  all  the  remaining  possessions  of  the  religious 
houses,  which  preceded  the  Act  of  1539  "for  dissolution  of  abbeys."  Leland, 
who  visited  the  place  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  suppression,  "  rambling  to 
and  fro  in  this  nation,  and  in  making  researches  into  the  bowels  of  antiquity,"* 
says,  "  In  the  town  is  no  hospital,  or  other  famous  foundation,  but  the  late 
abbey."  The  destruction  must  indeed  have  been  rapid.  The  house  and  site 
of  the  monastery  were  granted  to  Philip  Hobby,  with  a  remarkable  exception  ; 
namely,  "  all  the  bells  and  lead  of  the  church  and  belfry."  The  roof  of  this 
magnificent  fabric  thus  went  first ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  walls  became  a  stone- 
quarry.  Fuller,  writing  about  a  century  afterwards,  says  of  the  abbey,  "  By  a 
long  lease  it  was  in  the  possession  of  one  Mr.  Andrewes,  father  and  son  ;  whose 
grandchild,  living  now  at  Berkhampstead  in  Hertfordshire,  hath  better  thriven, 
by  God's  blessing  on  his  own  industry,  than  his  father  and  grandfather  did  with 
Evesham  Abbey ;  the  sale  of  the  stones  whereof  he  imputeth  a  cause  of  their 
ill  success. "f  All  was  swept  away.  The  abbey-church,  with  its  sixteen  altars, 
and  its  hundred  and  sixty-four  gilded  pillars,  %  its  chapter-house,  its  cloisters, 
its  library,  refectory,  dormitory,  buttery,  and  treasury ;  its  almery,  granary, 
and  storehouse  ;  all  the  various  buildings  for  the  service  of  the  church,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  eighty-nine  religious  inmates  and  sixty-five  servants, 
were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ruins  in  the  time  of  William  Shakspere.  Habing- 
don,  who  has  left  a  manuscript  '  Survey  of  Worcestershire,'  written  about  two 
centuries  ago,  says,  "  Let  us  but  guess  what  this  monastery  now  dissolved  was 
in  former  days  by  the  gate-house  yet  remaining ;  which,  though  .deformed  with 
age,  is  as  large  and  stately  as  any  at  this  time  in  the  kingdom."  That  gateway 
has  since  perished.  Of  the  great  mass  of  the  conventual  buildings  Habingdon 
states  »hat  nothing  was  left  beyond  "a  huge  deal  of  rubbish  overgrown  with 
grass.''  One  beautiful  gateway,  however,  formerly  the  entrance  to  the  chapter- 
house, yet  remains  even  to  our  day.  It  admits  us  to  a  large  garden,  now  let 

•  Wood,  'Athenae  Oxon.'  t  Church  History. 

J  Dugdale's  '  Mouasticon,'  ed.  1819,  voL  ii.,  p.  12. 
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out  in  small  allotments  to  poor  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  Evesham.  The 
change  is  very  striking.  The  independent  possession  of  a  few  roods  of  land 
may  perhaps  bestow  as  much  comfort  upon  the  labourers  of  Evesham  as  their 
former  dependence  upon  the  conventual  butter)7.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  sudden  and  violent  dissolution  of  that  great 
abbey  must  have  produced  incalculable  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Its 
princely  revenues  were  seized  upon  by  the  heartless  despot,  to  be  applied  to 
his  unbridled  luxury  and  his  absurd  wars.  The  same  process  of  destruction 
and  appropriation  was  carried  on  throughout  the  country.  The  Church, 
always  a  gentle  landlord,  was  succeeded  in  its  possessions  by  the  grasping 
creatures  of  the  Crown ;  the  almsgiving  of  the  religious  houses  was  at  an 
end  ;  and  then  came  the  age  of  vagabondage  and  of  poor-laws.  The  general 
effects  of  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  have  been  well  described  by  Edmund 
Howes  : — 

"  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  clergy  was  exceeding  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  were  endowed  with  wondrous  stately  palaces  and  great  possessions,  so 
as  in  every  city,  and  county,  and  towns  corporate,  and  in  very  many  remote 
places,  then  were  very  strong  and  sumptuous  houses  for  religious  persons  :  as 
abbeys,  priories,  friaries,  monks  regular,  minories,  chantries,  nunneries,  and 
such-like ;  at  which  time  the  clergy  grew  proud,  negligent,  and  secure,  presum- 
ing, like  the  Knights  Templars,  upon  their  proper  greatness,  as  well  in  regard 
of  the  reasons  aforesaid,  as  that  every  Lord  Abbot  and  Lord  Prior  that  wore 
mitre  sat  in  the  upper  Parliament  and  had  free  voices,  as  Barons,  subsistent 
with  the  Bishops.  The  Lords,  and  Ladies  Abbesses,  of  which  houses  were 
usually  of  noble  birth,  and  sometime  of  the  blood  royal,  as  well  women  as  men  ; 
for  by  this  time,  through  the  charitable  devotion  and  special  affection  of  former 
kings,  princes,  peers,  and  common  people,  the  monasteries  were  so  much 
increased,  gloriously  builded  and  adorned,  and  plenteously  endowed  with  large 
privileges,  possessions,  and  all  things  necessary.  Albeit  they  relieved  the  poor, 
and  raised  no  rents,  nor  took  excessive  fines,  yet  they  many  ways  neglected 
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their  duty  to  God  and  man,  being  verily  persuaded  their  estate  and  safety  tc 
be  more  safe  and  secure  than  ever  was  any  condition  of  people,  because  their 
houses  were  repaired,  their  rents  increased,  their  churches  new  builded  and 
beautified,  even  to  the  very  day  of  their  general  dissolution,  which  came  sud- 
denly upon  them,  like  the  universal  deluge.  For,  whilst  the  religious  persons 
thus  flattered  and  secured  themselves,  the  King  obtained  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  into  his  particular  possession,  and  therewithal  had  power  given  him 
by  Parliament,  to  survey  and  reform  the  abuses  of  all  those  houses  and  persons 
above  said  :  but  the  King,  because  he  would  go  the  next  way  to  work,  over- 
threw them,  razed  them  ;  many  ruins  of  them  remain  a  testimony  thereof  to  this 
day :  whereat  many  of  the  peers  and  common  people  murmured,  because  they 
expected  that  the  abuses  should  have  been  only  reformed,  and  the  rest  have 
still  remained.  The  general  plausible  project  which  caused  the  Parliament 
consent  unto  the  reformation  or  alteration  of  the  monasteries  was  that  the 
King's  exchequer  should  for  ever  be  enriched,  the  kingdom  and  nobility 
strengthened  and  increased,  and  the  common  subjects  acquainted  [acquitted] 
and  treed  from  all  former  services  and  taxes,  to  wit,  that  the  abbots,  monks, 
friars,  and  nuns,  being  suppressed,  that  then  in  their  places  should  be  created 
forty  earls,  threescore  barons,  and  three  thousand  knights,  and  forty  thousand 
soldiers,  with  skilful  captains,  and  competent  maintenance  for  them  all,  ever 
out  of  the  ancient  churches'  revenues,  so  as,  in  so  doing,  the  King  and  succes- 
sors should  never  want  of  treasure  of  their  own,  nor  have  cause  to  be  beholding 
to  the  common  subjects,  neither  should  the  people  be  any  more  charged  with 
loans,  subsidies,  and  fifteens.  Since  which  time,  there  have  been  more  statute- 
laws,  subsidies,  and  fifteens  than  five  hundred  years  before.  And  not  long 
after  that  the  King  had  subsidies  granted,  and  borrowed  great  sums  of  money, 
and  died  in  debt,  and  the  fo renamed  religious  houses  were  utterly  ruinated, 
whereat  the  clergy,  peers,  and  common  people  were  all  sore  grieved,  but  could 
not  help  it."* 

The  sense  which  we  justly  entertain  of  the  advantages  of  the  Reformation  has 
accustomed  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  tremendous  evils  which  must  have  been 
produced  by  the  iniquitous  spoliations  of  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.  The  religious  houses,  whatever  might  have  been  their  abuses,  were  centres 
of  civilization.  Leland  says,  "There  was  no  town  at  Evesham  before  the  found- 
ation of  the  abbey."  Wherever  there  was  a  well-endowed  religious  house, 
there  was  a  large  and  a  regular  expenditure,  employing  the  local  industry  in 
the  way  best  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  population.  Under 
this  expenditure,  not  only  did  handicrafts  flourish,  but  the  arts  were  encouraged 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  The  commissioners  employed  to  take  surrender 
of  the  monasteries  in  Warwickshire  reported  of  the  nunnery  of  Polsworth, 
"  that  in  this  town  were  then  forty-four  tenements,  and  but  one  plough,  the 
residue  of  the  inhabitants  being  artificers,  who  had  their  livelihood  by  this 
house."t  In  another  place  Dugdale  says,  "  Nor  is  it  a  little  observable  that, 
whilst  the  monasteries  stood,  there  was  no  act  for  relief  of  the  poor,  so  amply 

*  Continuation  of  Stow'a  '  Chroiiielo  '  ^  Dutcdale's  'Warwickshire,'  p.  800. 
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did  those  houses  give  succour  to  them  that  were  in  want ;  whereas  in  the  next 
age,  namely  39th  of  Elizabeth,  no  less  than  eleven  bills  were  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  that  purpose."*  "We  have  little  doubt  that  the  judi- 
cious encouragement  of  industry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  each 
monastery  did  a  great  deal  more  to  render  a  state  provision  for  the  poor  unne- 
cessary than  the  accustomed  "  succour  to  those  who  were  in  want."  The  bene- 
volence of  the  religious  houses  was  systematic  and  uniform.  It  was  not  the 
ostentatious  and  improvident  almsgiving  which  would  raise  up  an  idle  pamper 
population  upon  their  own  lands.  The  poor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
acts  of  law-makers,  did  not  become  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  were  not  dealt 
with  in  the  spirit  of  a  detestable  severity,  until  the  law-makers  had  dried  up 
the  sources  of  their  profitable  industry.  Leland,  writing  immediately  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham,  says  of  the  town  that  it  is  "  meetly 
large  and  well  builded  with  timber ;  the  market-sted  is  fair  and  large ;  there 
be  divers  pretty  streets  in  the  town."  While  the  abbey  stood  there  was  an 
annual  disbursement  there  going  forward  which  has  been  computed  to  be  equal 
to  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.!  The  revenues,  principally 

*  Dugdale's  '  Warwickshire,'  p.  803. 
t  '  History  of  Evesluun,'  by  George  May.     A  remarkably  intelligent  local  cniide. 
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derived  from  manors  and  tenements  in  eight  different  counties,  are  seized  upon 
by  the  Crown.  The  site  of  the  abbey  is  sold  or  granted  to  a  private  person, 
who  will  derive  his  immediate  advantage  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  a  pile  of 
buildings  which  the  piety  and  magnificence  of  five  or  six  centuries  had  been 
rearing.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  inmates  of  this  monastery  are  turned 
loose  upon  the  world,  a  few  with  miserable  pensions,  but  the  greater  number 
reduced  to  absolute  indigence.  Half  the  population  at  least  of  the  town  of 
Evesham  must  have  derived  a  subsistence  from  the  expenditure  of  these  in- 
mates, and  this  fountain  is  now  almost  wholly  dried  up.  In  the  youth  of 
William  Shakspere  it  is  impossible  that  Evesham  could  have  been  other  than  a 
ruined  and  desolate  place.  Not  only  would  its  monastic  buildings  be  destroyed, 
but  its  houses  would  be  untenanted  and  dilapidated  ;  its  reduced  population 
idle  and  dispirited.  Its  two  beautiful  parish  churches,  situated  close  to  the 
precincts  of  the  abbey,  escaped  the  common  destruction  of  1539;  but  till 
within  the  last  seven  years  that  of  St.  Lawrence  had  been  long  disused,  and 
had  fallen  into  ruin.  It  is  now  restored ;  for  after  three  centuries  of  destruc- 
tion and  neglect  we  have  begun  to  cherish  some  respect  for  what  remains  of  our 
noble  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

The  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  religious  houses  (27th  Henry 
VIII.)  recites  that  "manifest  sin,  vicious,  carnal,  and  abominable  living,  is 
daily  used  and  committed  amongst  the  little  and  small  abbeys,  priories,  and 
other  religious  houses."  But  in  suppressing  and  confiscating  all  such  small 
houses,  whose  annual  expenditure  is  not  two  hundred  pounds,  the  same  statute 
affirms  that,  in  the  "  great  solemn  monasteries  of  this  realm,  thanks  be  to  God, 
religion  is  right  well  kept  and  observed."  The  smaller  houses  were  destroyed, 
according  to  the  statute,  through  the  ardent  desire  of  the  King's  most  royal 
majesty  for  "the  increase,  advancement,  and  exaltation  of  true  doctrine  and 
virtue  in  the  said  church."  And  yet,  in  four  years,  the  "great  solemn 
monasteries  of  this  realm,  wherein,  thanks  be  to  God,  religion  is  right  well  kept 
and  observed,"  were  also  utterly  suppressed  and  annihilated,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  they  had  been  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  King.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  unscrupulous  reformers — who,  whatever  service  they  may  ulti- 
mately have  worked  in  the  destruction  of  superstitious  observances,  were,  as 
politicians,  the  most  dishonest  and  rapacious — it  was  their  policy,  when  (to 
use  their  own  heartless  cant)  they  had  driven  away  the  crows  and  destroyed 
their  nesc.3,  r.o  heap  every  opprobrium  upon  the  heads  of  the  starving  and 
houseless  brethren,  of  whom  it  has  been  computed  that  fifty  thousand  were 
wandering  through  the  land.  The  young  Shakspere  was  in  all  probability 
brought  into  contact  with  some  of  the  aged  men  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  peaceful  homes  of  their  youth,  where  they  had  been  brought  up  in  scholastic 
exercises,  and  had  looked  forward  to  advance  in  honourable  office,  each  in  his 
little  world.  Some  one  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Coventry,  or  the  Benedictines  of 
Evesham,  must  he  nave  encountered,  hovering  round  the  scenes  of  their  ancient 
prosperity ;  sheltered  perhaps  in  the  cottage  of  some  old  servant  who  could 
labour  with  his  hands,  and  upon  whom  the  common  misfortune  therefore  had 
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fallen  lightly.  The  friars  of  the  future  great  dramatist  would,  of  necessity,  be 
characters  formed  either  out  of  his  early  observation,  or  moulded  according  to 
the  general  impressions  of  his  early  associates.  In  his  mature  life  the  race 
would  be  extinct.  These  his  dramatic  representations  are  wonderfully  consist- 
ent ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  he  looked  upon  the  persecuted  order  with  pity  and 
with  respect.  It  was  for  Chaucer  to  satirize  the  monastic  life  in  the  days  of  its 
greatness  and  abundance.  It  was  for  this  rare  painter  of  manners  to  show  the 
grasping,  dissimulating  friar,  sitting  down  upon  the  churl's  bench,  and  endea- 
vouring to  frighten  or  wheedle  the  bed-ridden  man  out  of  his  money  : — 

"  Thomas,  nought  of  your  tresor  I  desire 
Aa  for  myself,  but  that  all  our  covent 
To  pray  for  you  is  aye  so  diligent." 

The  ridicule  in  those  times  of  the  Church's  pride  might  be  salutary  ;  but  other 
days  had  come.  The  most  just  and  tolerant  moralist  that  ever  helped  to  dis- 
encumber men  of  their  hatreds  and  prejudices  has  consistently  endeavoured  to 
represent  the  monastic  character  as  that  of  virtue  and  benevolence.  One  of 
Shakspere's  earliest  plays  is  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  many  of  the  rhymed  por- 
tions of  that  delicious  tragedy  might  have  been  the  desultory  compositions  of  a 
very  young  poet,  to  be  hereafter  moulded  into  the  dramatic  form.  Such  is  the, 
graceful  soliloquy  which  first  introduces  Friar  Laurence.  The  kind  old  man 
going  forth  from  his  cell  in  the  morning  twilight  to  fill  his  osier  basket  with 
weeds  and  flowers,  and  moralizing  on  the  properties  of  plants  which  at  once 
yield  poison  and  "medicine,  has  all  the  truth  of  individual  portraiture.  But 
Friar  Lawrence  is  also  the  representative  of  a  class.  The  Infirmarist  of  a  mo- 
nastic house,  who  had  charge  of  the  sick  brethren,  was  often  in  the  early  days 
of  medical  science  their  sole  physician.  The  book-knowledge  and  the  expe- 
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riente  of  such  a  valuable  member  of  a  conventual  body  would  still  allow  him 
to  exercise  useful  functions  when  thrust  into  the  world  ;  and  the  young  Shak- 
spere  may  have  known  some  kindly  old  man,  full  of  axiomatic  wisdom,  and 
sufficiently  confident  in  his  own  management,  like  the  well-meaning  Friar  Law- 
rence. In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  it  is  the  friar  who,  when  Hero  is  unjustly 
accused  by  him  who  should  have  been  her  husband,  vindicates  her  reputation 
with  as  much  sagacity  as  charitable  zeal : — 

"  I  have  mark'd 

A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes ; 
And  in  her  eye  theje  hath  appear'd  a  fire, 
To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth  : — Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenor  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error." 

In  Measure  for  Measure  the  whole  plot  is  carried  on  by  the  Duke  assuming  the 
reverend  manners,  and  professing  the  active  benevolence,  of  a  friar  ;  and  his 
agents  and  confidants  are  Friar  Thomas  and  Friar  Peter.  In  an  age  when  the 
prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  flat.tered  and  stimulated  by  abuse  and  ridicule 
of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  character,  Shakspere  always  exhibits  it  so  as  to 
command  respect  and  affection.  The  poisoning  of  King  John  by  a  monk,  "  a 
resolved  villain,"  is  despatched  by  him  with  little  more  than  an  allusion.  The 
Germans  believe  that  Shakspere  wrote  the  Old  King  John,  in  two  Parts.  The 
vulgar  exaggeration  of  the  basest  calumnies  against  the  monastic  character 
satisfies  us  that  the  play  was  written  by  one  who  formed  a  much  lower  estimate 
than  Shakspere  did  of  the  dignity  of  the  poet's  office,  as  an  instructor  of  the 
people, 

A  deep  reverence  for  antiquity  is  one  of  the  clearest  indications  of  the  inti- 
mate union  of  the  poetical  and  the  philosophical  temperament.  An  able  writer 
of  our  own  day  has  indeed  said,  "  In  some,  the  love  of  antiquity  produces  a  sort 
of  fanciful  illusion :  and  the  very  sight  of  those  buildings,  so  magnificent  in 
their  prosperous  hour,  so  beautiful  even  in  their  present  ruin,  begets  a  sympathy 
for  those  who  founded  and  inhabited  them."*,  But,  rightly  considered,  the  fanci- 
ful illusion  becomes  a  reasonable  principle.  Those  who  founded  and  inhabited 
these  monastic  buildings  were  for  ages  the  chief  directors  of  the  national  mind. 
Their  possessions  were,  in  truth,  the  possessions  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  The 
highest  offices  in  those  establishments  were  in  some  cases  bestowed  upon  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy,  but  they  were  open  to  the  very  humblest.  The  studious 
and  the  devout  here  found  a  shelter  and  a  solace.  The  learning  of  the  monastic 
bodies  has  been  underrated  ;  the  ages  in  which  they  flourished  have  been 

•  HaUam's  '  Constitutional  History  of  England.' 
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called  dark  ages;  but  they  were  almost  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  land.  They  were  the  historians,  the  grammarians,  the  poets.  They 
accumulated  magnificent  libraries.  They  were  the  barriers  that  checked  the 
universal  empire  of  brute  force.  They  cherished  an  ambition  higher  and  more 
permanent  than  could  belong  to  the  mere  martial  spirit.  They  stood  between 
the  strong  and  the  weak.  They  held  the  oppressor  in  subjection  to  that  power 
•which  results  from  the  cultivation,  however  misdirected,  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
our  nature.  Whilst  the  proud  baron  continued  to  live  in  the  same  dismal  castle 
that  his  predatory  fathers  had  built  or  won,  the  churchmen  went  on  from  age 
to  age  adding  to  their  splendid  edifices,  and  demanding  a  succession  of  ingeni- 
ous artists  to  carry  out  their  lofty  ideas.  The  devotional  exercises  of  their  lift 
touched  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Their  solemn  sen-ices,  handed 
down  from  a  remote  antiquity,  gave  to  music  its  most  ennobling  cultivation ; 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  arts  thus  became  the  vehicle  of  the  loftiest  enthusiasm. 
Individuals  amongst  them,  bringing  odium  upon  the  class,  might  be  sordid, 
luxurious,  idle,  in  some  instances  profligate.  It  is  the  nature  of  great  pros- 
perity and  apparent  security  to  produce  these  results.  But  it  was  not  the 
mandate  of  a  pampered  tyrant,  nor  the  edicts  of  a  corrupt  parliament,  that 
could  destroy  the  reverence  which  had  been  produced  by  an  intercourse  of 
eight  hundred  years  with  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  form  of  vene- 
rable institutions  may  be  changed,  but  their  spirit  is  indestructible.  The 
holy  places  and  mansions  of  the  Church  were  swept  away ;  but  the  memory 
of  them  could  not  be  destroyed.  Their  ruins,  recent  as  they  were,  were 
still  antiquities,  full  of  instruction.  The  lightning  had  blasted  the  old  oak, 
and  its  green  leaves  were  no  longer  put  forth ;  but  the  gnarled  trunk  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  despised.  The  convulsion  which  had  torn  the  land  was  of  a 
nature  to  make  deep  thinkers.  After  the  wonder  and  the  disappointment  of 
great  revolutions  have  subsided,  there  must  always  be  an  outgushing  of 
earnest  thought.  The  form  which  that  thought  may  assume  may  be  the  result 
of  accident ;  it  may  be  poetical  or  metaphysical,  historical  or  scientific.  By  a 
combination  of  circumstances, — perhaps  by  the  circumstance  of  one  man  being 
born  who  had  the  most  marvellous  insight  into  human  nature,  and  whose  mind 
could  penetrate  all  the  disguises  of  the  social  state, — the  drama  became  the 
great  exponent  of  the  thought  of  the  age  of  Elizaoeth.  It  was  altogether  a  new 
form  for  English  poetry  to  put  on.  The  drama,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  the 
humblest  vehicle  for  popular  excitement.  When  the  Church  ceased  to  use  it 
as  an  instrument  of  instruction,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  illiterate  mimics.  The 
courtly  writers  were  too  busy  with  their  affectations  and  their  flatteries  to 
recognise  its  power,  and  its  especial  applicability  to  the  new  state  of  society. 
Those  who  were  of  the  people ;  who  watched  tbje  manifestations  of  the  popular 
feeling  and  understanding;  whose  minds  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  political 
storms,  the  violence  of  which  had  indeed  passed  away,  but  under  whose  in- 
fluence the  whole  social  state  still  heaved  like  a  disturbed  sea ; — those  were  to 
build  up  our  great  national  drama.  But,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, they  were  for  the  most  part  boys,  or  very  young  men.  It  is  perhaps  for- 
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tunate  for  us  that  the  most  eminent  of  these  was  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  life  under  no  particular  advantages ;  was  not  dedicated  to  any  one  of  the 
learned  professions ;  was  cloistered  not  in  an  university ;  was  an  adherent  of 
no  party ;  was  obliged  to  look  forward  to  the  necessity  of  earning  his  own  main- 
tenance, and  yet  not  humiliated  by  poverty  and  meanness.  William  Shakspere 
looked  upon  the  very  remarkable  state  of  society  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
with  a  free  spirit.  But  he  saw  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  present  and  the 
past.  He  knew  that  the  entire  social  state  is  a  thing  of  progress ;  that  the 
characters  of  men  are  as  much  dependent  upon  remote  influences  as  upon  the 
matters  with  which  they  come  in  daily  contact ;  that  the  individual  essentially 
belongs  to  the  general,  and  the  temporary  to  the  universal.  His  drama  can 
never  be  antiquated,  because  he  primarily  deals  with  whatever  is  permanent 
and  indestructible  in  the  aspects  of  external  nature,  and  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  no  less  a  faithful  transcript  of  th' 
prevailing  modes  of  thought  even  of  his  own  day.  Individual  peculiarities,  in 
his  time  called  humours,  he  left  to  others. 

This  principle  of  looking  at  life  with  an  utter  disregard  of  all  party  and 
sectarian  feelings,  of  massing  all  his  observations  upon  individual  character, 
could  have  proceeded  only  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  a 
more  than  common  apprehension  of  the  future.  As  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  the  localities  amidst  which  he  lived  were  highly  favourable  to  his  culti- 
vation of  a  poetical  reverence  for  antiquity.  But  his  unerring  observation  of 
the  present  prevented  the  past  becoming  to  him  an  illusion.  He  had  always 
an  earnest  patriotism  ;  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  blessings  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  his  own  day  through  the  security  won  out  of  peril  and  suffering 
by  the  middle  classes.  The  destruction  of  the  old  institutions,  after  the  first 
evil  effects  had  been  mitigated  by  the  energy  of  the  people,  had  diffused 
capital,  and  had  caused  it  to  be  employed  with  more  activity.  But  he,  who 
scarcely  ever  stops  to  notice  the  political  aspects  of  his  own  day,  cannot  forbear 
an  indignant  comment  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  very  poorest,  which,  if  not 
caused  by,  were  at  least  coincident  with,  the  great  spoliation  of  the  property  of 
the  Church.  Poor  Tom,  "  who  is  whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing,  and  stocked, 
punished,  and  imprisoned,"*  was  no  fanciful  portrait;  he  is  the  creature  of  the- 
pauper  legislation  of  half  a  century.  Exhortations  in  the  churches,  "  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  relief  of  such  as  were  in  unfeigned  misery,"  were  prescribed 
by  the  statute  of  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.;  but  the  same  statute  directs  that  the 
unhappy  wanderer,  after  certain  forms  of  proving  that  he  has  not  offered  him- 
self for  work,  shall  be  marked  V  with  a  hot  iron  upon  his  breast,  and  adjudged 
to  be  "a  slave"  for  two  years  to  him  who  brings  him  before  justices  of  the 
peace ;  and  the  statute  goes  on  to  direct  the  slave-owner  "  to  cause  the  said 
slave  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise."  Three  years  afterwards  the 
statute  is  repealed,  seeing  that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  reason  of 
the  multitude  of  vagabonds  and  the  extremity  of  their  wants.  The  whipping 
and  the  stocking  were  applied  by  successive  enactments  of  Elizabeth.  The 

*  King  Lear,  Act  HI.,  Scene  IV. 
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gallows,  too,  was  always  at  hand  to  make  an  end  of  the  wanderers  when, 
hunted  from  tithing  to  tithing,  they  inevitaoly  became  thieves.  Nothing  but 
a  compulsory  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  could  then  have  saved 
England  from  a  fearful  Jacquerie.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the 
vast  destruction  of  capital  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  threv  for  many 
years  a  quantity  of  superfluous  labour  upon  the  yet  unsettled  capital  of  the 
ordinary  industry  of  the  country.  That  Shakspere  had  witnessed  much  of  this 
misery  is  evident  from  his  constant  disposition  to  descry  "  a  soul  of  goodness 
in  things  evil,"  and  from  his  indignant  hatred  of  the  heartlessness  of  petty 
authority : — 

"  Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand."  * 

And  yet,  with  many  social  evils  about  him,  the  age  of  Shakspere's  youth  was 
one  in  which  the  people  were  making  a  great  intellectual  progress.  The  poor 
were  ill  provided  for.  The  Church  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  attacked  by  the 
natural  restlessness  of  those  who  looked  upon  the  Reformation  with  regret  and 
hatred,  and  by  the  rigid  enemies  of  its  traditionary  ceremonies  and  ancient 
observances,  who  had  sprung  up  in  its  bosom.  The  promises  which  had  been 
made  that  education  should  be  fostered  by  the  State  had  utterly  failed ;  for 
even  the  preservation  of  the  universities,  and  the  protection  and  establishment 
of  a  few  grammar-schools,  had  been  unwillingly  conceded  by  the  avarice  of 
those  daring  statesmen  who  had  swallowed  up  the  riches  of  the  ancient  esta- 
blishment. The  genial  spirit  of  the  English  yeomanry  had  received  a  check 
from  the  intolerance  of  the  powerful  sect  who  frowned  upon  all  sports  and 
recreations — who  despised  the  arts — who  held  poets  and  pipers  to  be  "  cater- 
pillars of  a  commonwealth."  But  yet  the  wonderful  stirring  up  of  the  intellect 
of  the  nation  had  made  it  an  age  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  highest 
literature  ;  and  most  favourable  to  those  who  looked  upon  society,  as  the  young 
Shakspere  must  have  looked,  in  the  spirit  of  cordial  enioyment  and  practical 
wisdom. 

•  Lear,  Act  iv.,  Scene  VL 


(Bengeworth  Church,  ecen  through  the  Arch  of  the  Bell-Tower.] 


[Welford.    The  Wake.] 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

SOCIAL    HOTJBS. 


I.— THE  WAKE. 

DECAY,  followed  by  reproduction,  is  the  order  of  nature ;  and  so,  if  the  vital 
power  of  society  be  not  extinct,  the  men  of  one  generation  attempt  to  repair 
what  the  folly  or  the  wickedness  of  their  predecessors  has  destroyed.  Sump- 
tuous abbeys  were  pulled  down  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  but  humble  parish- 
churches  rose  up  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Within  four  miles  of  Stratford,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Avon,  is  the  pretty  village  of  Welford ;  and  here 
is  a  church  which  bears  the  date  of  1568  carved  upon  its  wall.  Although  the 
church  vas  new,  the  people  would  cling,  and  perhaps  more  pertinaciously  than 
ever,  to  the  old  usages  connected  with  their  church.  They  certainly  would 
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not  forego  their  Wake, — "  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Christians  of  this  island 
to  keep  a  feast  every  year  upon  a  certain  week  or  day  in  remembrance  of  the 
finishing  of  the  building  of  their  parish-church,  and  of  the  first  solemn  dedi- 
cating of'  it  to  the  service  of  God."*  For  fifty  years  after  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  the  wakes  prevailed,  more  or  less,  throughout  England.  The 
Puritans  had  striven  to  put  them  down ;  but  the  opposite  party  in  the  Church 
as  zealously  encouraged  them.  Charles  I.  spoke  the  voice  of  this  party  in  one 
of  his  celebrated  declarations  for  sports,  which  gave  such  deep,  and  in  some 
respects  just,  offence.  In  1633  the  King's  declaration  in  favour  of  wakes  was 
as  follows : — "  In  some  counties  of  this  kingdom,  his  Majesty  finds  that,  under 
pretence  of  taking  away  abuses,  there  hath  been  a  general  forbidding,  not  only 
of  ordinary'  meetings,  but  of  the  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  the  churches,  com- 
monly called  Wakes.  Now,  his  Majesty's  express  will  and  pleasure  is,  that 
these  feasts,  with  others,  shall  be  observed;  and  that  his  justices  of  the  peace, 
in  their  several  divisions,  shall  look  to  it,  both  that  all  disorders  there  may  be 
prevented  or  punished,  and  that  all  neighbourhood  and  freedom,  with  manlike 
and  lawful  exercises,  be  used."f  Neighbourhood  and  freedom,  and  manlike 
exercises,  were  the  old  English  characteristics  of  the  wakes.  At  the  period 
when  William  Shakspere  was  just  entering  upon  life,  with  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  youth,  strongest  perhaps  in  the  more  imaginative,  to  mingle  in  the 
recreations  and  sports  of  his  neighbours  with  the  most  cordial  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  Puritans  were  beginning  to  denounce  every  assembly  of  the  people 
that  strove  to  keep  up  the  character  of  merry  England.  Stubbes,  writing  at 
this  exact  epoch,  says,  describing  "  The  manner  of  keeping  of  Wakesses,"  that 
"  every  town,  parish,  and  village,  some  at  one  time  of  the  year,  some  at  an- 
other, but  so  that  every  one  keep  his  proper  day  assigned  and  appropriate  to 
itself  (which  they  call  their  wake-day),  useth  to  make  great  preparation  and 
provision  for  good  cheer ;  to  the  which  all  their  friends  and  kinsfolks,  far  and 
near,  are  invited!"  Such  were  the  friendly  meetings  in  all  mirth  and  freedom 
which  the  proclamation  of  Charles  calls  "  neighbourhood."  The  Puritans  de- 
nounced them  as  occasions  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  Excess,  no  doubt, 
was  occasionally  there.  The  old  hospitality  could  scarcely  exist  without  excess. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  whatever  might  be  the  distinction  of  ranks 
amongst  our  ancestors  in  all  matters  in  which  "coat-armour"  was  concerned, 
there  was  a  hearty  spirit  of  social  intercourse,  constituting  a  practical  equality 
between  man  and  man,  which  enabled  all  ranks  to  mingle  without  offence  and 
without  suspicion  in  these  public  ceremonials  ;  and  thus  the  civilization  of  the 
educated  classes  told  upon  the  manners  of  the  uneducated.  There  is  no  writer 
who  furnishes  us  a  more  complete  picture  of  this  ancient  freedom  of  intercourse 
than  Chaucer.  The  company  who  meet  at  the  Tabard,  and  eat  the  victual  of 
the  best,  and  drink  the  strong  wine,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  merry  host, 
and  tell  their  tales  upon  the  pilgrimage  without  the  slightest  restraint,  are  not 
only  the  very  high  and  the  very  humble,  but  the  men  of  professions  and  the 


*  Brand's  'Popular  Antiquities,'  by  Ellis,  1841,  vol.  iL,  p.  1. 
t  Rushworth's  '  Collections,'  quoted  in  Harris's  '  Life  of  Charles  L' 
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men  of  trade,  who  in  these  later  days  too  often  jostle  and  look  big  upon  the  de- 
bateable  land  of  gentility.  And  so,  no  doubt,  this  freedom  existed  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  even  in  the  days  of  Shakspere.  In  the  next  generation  Herrick, 
a  parish  priest,  writes, — 

"  Come,  Anthea,  let  us  two 
Go  to  feast,  as  others  do. 
Tarts  and  custards,  creams  and  cakes, 
Are  the  junkets  still  at  wakes  : 
Unto  which  the  tribes  resort, 
Where  the  business  is  the  sport." 

With  "  the  tribes "  were  mingled  the  stately  squire,  the  reverend  parson,  and 
the  well-fed  yeoman ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  their  wives  and 
daughters  there  exchanged  smiles  and  courtesies.  The  more  these  meetings 
were  frowned  upon  by  the  severe,  the  more  would  they  be  cherished  by  those 
who  thought  not  that  the  proper  destiny  of  man  was  unceasing  labour  and 
mortification.  Some  even  of  the  most  pure  would  exclaim,  as  Burton  ex- 
claimed after  there  had  been  a  contest  for  fifty  years  upon  the  matter,  "  Let 
them  freely  feast,  sing,  and  dance,  have  their  puppet-plays,  hobby-horses, 
tabors,  crowds,  bagpipes,  &c.,  play  at  ball  and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports 
and  recreations  they  like  best !  "  * 

From  sunrise,  then,  upon  a  bright  summer  morning,  are  the  country  people 
in  their  holiday  dresses  hastening  to  Welford.  It  is  the  Baptist's  day.  There 
were  some  amongst  them  who  had  lighted  the  accustomed  bonfires  upon  the 
hills  on  the  vigil  of  the  saint ;  and  perhaps  a  maiden  or  two,  clinging  to  the 
ancient  superstitions,  had  tremblingly  sat  in  the  church-porch  in  the  solemn 
twilight,  or  more  daringly  had  attempted  at  midnight  to  gather  the  fern-seed 
which  should  make  mortals  "walk  invisible."  Over  the  bridges  at  Binton 
come  the  hill  people  from  Temple  Grafton  and  Billesley.  Arden  pours  out  its 
scanty  population  from  the  woodland  hamlets.  Bidford  and'  Barton  send  in 
their  tribes  through  the  flat  pastures  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  From  Strat- 
ford there  is  a  pleasant  and  not  circuitous  walk  by  the  Avon's  side,  now  leading 
through  low  meadows,  now  ascending  some  gentle  knoll,  where  a  long  reach  of 
the  stream  may  be  traced,  and  now  close  upon  the  sedges  and  alders,  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  river  sparkling  through  the  green.  It  is  a  merry  company  who 
follow  along  this  narrow  road  ;  and  there  is  a  clear  voice  carolling 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on,  '-he  foot-patk  way, 

And  merrily  heuc  the  stile-a  : 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a."  f 

They  soon  cross  the  ferry  at  Ludington,  and,  passing  through  the  village  of 
Weston,  they  hear  the  church-bells  of  Welford  sending  forth  a  merry  peal.  At 

*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Part  II.,  Sec.  2. 

t  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.,  Scene  ir.     The  music  of  this  song  is  given  in  the  Pictorial  Shakspere, 

and  in   Mr.  Chappells  admirable  collection  of   '  English  National  Airs.'      We  are  indebted   to  Mr. 

Chappell  for  many  of  the  facts  connected  with  our  aucient  music  noticed  in  the  present  chapter. 
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length  they  reach  the  village.  There  is  cordial  welcome  in  every  house.  The 
tables  of  the  Manor  Hall  are  set  out  with  a  substantial  English  breakfast ;  and 
the  farmer's  kitchen  emulates  the  same  bounteous  hospitality.  In  a  little  while 
the  church-tower  sends  forth  another  note.  A  single  bell  tolls  for  matins.  The 
church  soon  rills  with  a  zealous  congregation  ;  not  a  seat  is  empty.  The  service 
for  this  particular  feast  is  attended  to  with  pious  reverence ;  and  when  the 
people  are  invited  to  assist  in  its  choral  parts,  they  still  show  that,  however  the 
national  taste  for  music  may  have  been  injured  by  the  suppression  of  the 
chauntries,  they  are  familiar  with  the  fine  old  chaunts  of  their  fathers,  and  can 
perform  them  'with  spirit  and  exactness,  each  according  to  his  ability,  but  the 
most  with  some  knowledge  of  musical  science.  The  homily  is  ended.  The 
sun  shines  glaringly  through  the  white  glass  of  this  new  church  ;  and  some  of 
the  Stratford  people  may  think  it  fortunate  that  their  old  painted  windows  are 
not  yet  all  removed.*  The  dew  is  off  the  green  that  skirts  the  churchyard  ; 
the  pipers  and  crowders  are  ready ;  the  first  dance  is  to  be  chosen.  Thomas 
Heywood,  one  of  Shakspere's  pleasant  contemporaries,  has  left  us  a  dialogue 
which  s-hows  how  embarrassing  was  such  a  choice  : — 


"  Jack.     Come,  what  shall  it  be  ?  '  Rogero  ? ' 

JenJdn.     '  Rogero  ? '  no ;  we  will  dance  '  The  beginning  of  the  world.' 
Sitly.     I  love  no  dance  so  well  as  '  John,  come  kiss  me  now.' 
Nicholas.     I  have  ere  now  deserv'd  a  cushion  ;  call  for  the  '  Cushion-dance.' 
Roger.     For  my  part,  I  like  nothing  so  well  as  '  Tom  Tyler.' 
Jenkin.     No  ;  we'll  have  '  The  hunting  of  the  fox.' 
Jack.    '  The  hay,  The  hay  ; '  there's  nothing  like  '  The  hay.' 

Jenkin.  Let  me  speak  for  all,  and  we'll  have  '  Sellenger's  round.'  "t 

i 

Jenkin,  who  rejects  '  Rogero,'  is  strenuous  for  '  The  Beginning  of  the  World,' 
and  he  carries  his  proposal  by  giving  it  the  more  modern  name  of  '  Sellenger's 
Round.'  The  tune  was  as  old  as  Henry  VIII.  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  'The 
History  of  Jack  of  Newbury,'  by  Thomas  Deloney,  whom  Kemp  called  the 
great  ballad-maker :  — "  In  comes  a  noise  of  musicians  in  tawny  coats,  who, 
taking  off  their  caps,  asked  if  they  would  have  any  music  ?  The  widow 
answered,  '  No  ;  they  were  merry  enough.'  '  Tut  ! '  said  the  old  man  ;  '  let  us 
hear,  good  fellows,  what  you  can  do ;  and  play  me  The  Beginning  of  the 
World.' "  A  quaint  tune  is  this,  by  whatever  name  it  be  known — an  air  not 
boisterous  in  its  character,  but  calm  and  graceful ; — a  round  dance  "  for  as 
many  as  will ;  "  who  "  take  hands  and  go  round  twice,  and  back  again,"  with  a 
succession  of  figures  varying  the  circular  movement,  and  allowing  the  display 
of  individual  grace  and  nimbleness  : — 


*  "  All  images,  shrines,  tabernacles,  roodlofta,  and  monuments  of  idolatry  are  removed,  taken 
down,  and  defaced ;  only  the  stories  in  glass  windows  excepted,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  store 
of  new  stuff,  and  by  reason  of  extreme  charge  that  should  grow  by  the  alteration  of  the  same  into 
white  panes  throughout  the  realm,  are  not  altogether  abolished  in  most  places  at  once,  but  by  little 
and  little  suffered  to  decay,  that  white  glass  may  be  provided  and  set  up  in  their  rooms." — Ham- 
Bon's  '  Description  of  England  : '  1586. 

t  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindneaa,      1600. 
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"  Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe."* 

The  countryfolks  of  Shakspere  s  time  put  their  hearts  into  the  dance ;  and,  as 
their  ears  were  musical  by  education,  their  energy  was  at  once  joyous  and 
elegant.  Glad  hearts  are  there  even  amongst  those  who  are  merely  lookers-on 
upon  this  scene.  The  sight  of  happiness  is  in  itself  happiness  ;  and  there  was 
real  happiness  in  the  "  unreproved  pleasures  "  of  the  youths  and  maidens 

"  Tripping  the  comely  country-round 
With  daffodils  and  daisies  crown'd."  + 

If  Jenkin  carried  the  voices  for  '  Sellenger's  Round/  Sisly  must  next  be  gratified 
with  '  John,  come  kiss  me  now.'  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Sisly  called  for  a 
vulgar  tune.  This  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  airs  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
'  Virginal  Book,'  and  after  being  long  popular  in  England  it  transmigrated  into 
a  "  godly  song "  of  Scotland.  The  tune  is  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  part 
only  is  in  the  'Virginal  Book,'  and  this  is  a  sweet  little  melody  full  of  grace  and 
tenderness.  The  more  joyous  revellers  may  now  desire  something  more  stir- 
ring, and  call  for  '  Packington's  Pound/  as  old  perhaps  as  the  days  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  which  survived  for  a  couple  of  centuries  in  the  songs  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Gay. |  The  controversy  about  players,  pipers,  and  dancers  has  fixed  the  date 
of  some  of  these  old  tunes,  showing  us  to  what  melodies  the  young  Shakspere 
might  have  moved  joyously  in  a  round  or  a  galliard.  Stephen  Gosson,  for 
example,  sneers  at  '  Trenchmore.'  But  we  know  that  '  Trenchmore '  was  of  an 
earlier  date  than  Gosson's  book.  A  writer  who  came  twenty  years  after  Gos- 
son shows  us  that  the  '  Trenchmore '  was  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
graceful  dances  :  "  In  this  case,  like  one  dancing  the  '  Trenchmore/  he  stamped 
up  and  down  the  yard,  holding  his  hips  in  his  hands. "||  It  was  the  leaping, 
romping  dance,  in  which  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  delights.  Burton 
says — "  We  must  dance  '  Trenchmore '  over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools."  Seldea 
has  a  capital  passage  upon  '  Trenchmore/  showing  us  how  the  sports  of  the 
country  were  adopted  by  the  Court,  until  the  most  boisterous  of  the  dancing 
delights  of  the  people  fairly  drove  out  "  state  and  ancientry."  He  says,  in  his 
'  Table  Talk/ — "The  Court  of  England  is  much  altered.  At  a  solemn  dancing, 
first  you  had  the  grave  measures,  then  the  corantoes  and  the  galliards,  and  this 
kept  up  with  ceremony  ;  and  at  length  to  '  Trenchmore '  and  the  '  Cushion- 
dance  : '  then  all  the  company  dances,  lord  and  groom,  lady  and  kitchen-maid, 
no  distinction.  So  in  our  Court  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  gravity  and  state 
were  kept  up ;  in  King  James's  time  things  were  pretty  well ;  but  in  King 
Charles's  time  there  has  been  nothing  but  '  Trenchmore '  and  the  '  Cushion- 
dance/  omnium  gatherum,  tolly  polly,  hoite  come  toite."  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  Charles  II.  at  a  court  ball  called  for  '  Cuckolds  all  arow/  which  he  said 

•  Tempest,  Act  IT.,  Scene  n.  f  Herrick's  '  Heaperidea.' 

J  See  Ben  Jonson's  song  in  '  Bartholomew  Fair,'  beginning — 

"  My  masters,  and  friends,  and  good  people,  draw  near." 
§  See  p.  56.  H  Deloney's  '  Geutle  Craft : '  1598. 
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was  "the  old  dance  of  England."*  From  its  name,  and  its  jerking  melody,  this 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  country  dances  of  parallel  lines.  They  were  each 
danced  by  the  people  ;  but  the  round  dance  must  unquestionably  have  been  the 
most  graceful.  Old  Burton  writes  of  it  with  a  fine  enthusiasm  : — "  It  was  a 
pleasant  sight,  to  see  those  pretty  knots  and  swimming  figures.  The  sun  and 
moon  (some  say)  dance  about  the  earth,  the  three  upper  planets  about  the  sun 
as  their  centre, — now  stationary,  now  direct,  now  retrograde  ;  now  in  apogseo, 
then  in  perigseo  ;  now  swift,  then  slow  ;  occidental,  oriental  ;  they  turn  round, 
jump  and  trace,  ?  and  5  about  the  sun  with  those  thirty-three  Maculae  or 
Burbonian  planets,  circa  solem  saltantes  Cytharedum,  saith  Fromundus.  Four 
Medicean  stars  dance  about  Jupiter,  two  Austrian  about  Saturn,  &c.,  and  all 
(belike)  to  the  music  of  the  spheres. "f  'Joan's  Placket,'  the  delightful  old 
tune  that  we  yet  beat  time  to,  when  the  inspiriting  song  of  '  When  I  followed 
a  lass '  comes  across  our  memories, I  would  be  a  favourite  upon  the  green  at 
Welford ;  and  surely  he  who  in  after-times  said,  "  I  did  think  by  the  excellent 
constitution  of  thy  leg  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard,"§  might 
strive  not  to  resist  the  attraction  of  the  air  of  '  Sweet  Margaret,'  and  willingly 
surrender  himself  to  the  inspiration  of  its  gentle  and  its  buoyant  movements. 
One  dance  he  must  take  part  in ;  for  even  the  squire  and  the  squire's  lady  can- 
not resist  its  charms, — the  dance  which  has  been  in  and  out  of  fashion  for  two 


*  Pepys'a  '  Memoirs,'  Svo.,  vol.,  i.  p.  359. 

+  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  Part  III.,  Sec.  2.  Burton,  the  universal  reader,  might  have 
caught  the  idea  from  Sir  John  Davies's  '  Orchestra  j  or,  a  Poem  expressing  the  Antiquity  and  Ex- 
cellency of  Dancing :' — 

"  Danciner,  bright  lady,  then  began  to  be, 
When  the  first  seeds  whereof  the  world  did  spring, 
The  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  did  agree, 
By  Love's  persuasion,  Nature's  mighty  king, 
To  leave  their  first  disorder'd  combating  ; 
And  in  a  dance  such  measure  to  observe, 
As  all  the  world  their  motion  should  preserve. 

Since  when  they  still  are  carried  in  a  round, 
And,  changing,  come  one  in  another's  place ; 
Yet  do  they  neither  mingle  nor  confound, 
But  every  one  doth  keep  the  bounded  space 
Wherein  the  dance  doth  bid  it  turn  or  trace 
This  wondrous  miracle  did  Love  devise, 
For  dancing  is  Love's  proper  exercise. 

Like  this,  he  fram'd  the  gods'  eternal  bower, 

And  of  a  shapeless  and  confused  mass, 

By  his  through-piercing  and  digesting  power, 

The  turned  vault  of  heaven  formed  was  : 

Whose  starry  wheels  he  hath  so  made  to  paas, 

As  that  their  movings  do  a  music  frame, 

And  they  themselves  still  dance  unto  the  same." 

t  Love  ia  a  Village.  §  Twelfth  Night,  Act  L,  Scene  in. 
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centuries  and  a  half,  and  has  again  asserted  its  rights  in  England,  in  despite  of 
waltz  and  quadrille.  We  all  know,  upon  the  most  undoubted  testimony,  that 
the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  who  to  the  lasting  regret  of  all  mankind  caught  a 
cold  at  the  County  Sessions,  and  died,  in  1712,  was  the  great-grandson  of  the 
worthy  knight  of  Coverley,  or  Cowley,  who  "  was  inventor  of  that  famous 
country-dance  which  is  called  after  him."*  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  William 
Shakspere  might  have  danced  this  famous  dance,  in  hall  or  on  greensward,  with 
its  graceful  advancings  and  retirings,  its  bows  and  curtsies,  its  chain  figures,  its 
pretty  knots  unravelled  in  simultaneous  movement  ?  In  vain  for  the  young  blood  of 
1580  might  Stubbes  denounce  peril  to  body  and  mind  in  his  outcry  against  the 
"  horrible  vice  of  pestiferous  dancing."  The  manner  in  which  the  first  Puritans  set 
about  making  people  better,  after  the  fashion  of  a  harsh  nurse  to  a  froward  child, 
was  very  remarkable.  Stubbes  threatens  the  dancers  with  lameness  and  broken 
legs,  as  well  as  with  severer  penalties  ;  but,  being  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  dancing  "  is  both  ancient  and  general,  having  been  used  ever  in  all  ages  as 
well  of  the  godly  as  of  the  wicked,"  he  reconciles  the  matter  upon  the  following 
principle  : — "  If  it  be  used  for  man's  comfort,  recreation,  and  godly  pleasure, 
privately  (every  sex  distinct  by  themselves),  whether  with  music  or  otherwise, 
it  cannot  be  but  a  very  tolerable  exercise."  We  doubt  if  this  arrangement 
would  have  been  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  young  men  and  maidens  at  the 
Welford  Wake,  even  if  Philip  Stubbes  had  himself  appeared  amongst  them, 
with  his  unpublished  manuscript  in  his  pocket,  to  take  the  place  of  the  pipers, 
crying  out  to  them — "  Give  over,  therefore,  your  occupations,  you  pipers,  you 
fiddlers,  you  minstrels,  and  you  musicians,  you  drummers,  you  tabretters,  you 
fluters,  and  all  other  of  that  wicked  brood,  "f  Neither,  when  the  flowing  cup 
was  going  round  amongst  the  elders  to  song  and  story,  would  he  have  been 
much  heeded,  had  he  himself  lifted  up  his  voice,  exclaiming,  "  Wherefore  should 
the  whole  town,  parish,  village,  and  country,  keep  one  and  the  same  day,  and 
make  such  gluttonous  feasts  as  they  do?"}  One  young  man  might  have  an- 
swered, "  Dost  thou  think  because  thou  art  virtuous  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?  "§ 

Crossing  the  Avon  by  the  ancient  mill  of  Welford,  we  descend  the  stream  for 
about  a  mile,  till  we  reach  the  rising  ground  upon  which  stands  the  hamlet  of 
Hillborough.  This  is  the  "  haunted  Hillborough  "  of  the  lines  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  Shakspere.  ||  Assuredly  the  inhabitants  of  that  fine  old  farm-house, 
still  venerable  in  its  massive  walls  and  its  mullioned  windows,  would  be  at  the 
wake  at  Welford.  They  press  the  neighbours  from  Stratford  to  go  a  little  out 
of  their  way  homewards  to  accept  their  own  hospitality.  There  is  dance  and 
merriment  within  the  house,  and  shovel-board  and  tric-trac  for  the  sedentary. 
But  the  evening  is  brilliant ;  for  the  sun  is  not  yet  setting  behind  Bardon  Hill, 
and  there  is  an  early  moon.  There  will  be  a  game  at  Barley- Break  in  the  field 
before  the  old  House.  The  lots  are  cast ;  three  damsels  and  three  youths  are 

•  Spectator,  Nos.  2  and  517.  t  Anatomy  of  Abuse*.  J  Ibid. 

§  Twelfth  Night,  Act  n.  Scene  ni.  fl  See  p.  69 
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chosen  for  the  sport ;  a  plot  of  ground  is  marked  out  into  three  compartments, 
in  each  of  which  a  couple  is  placed, — the  middle  division  bearing  the  name  of 
hell.  In  that  age  the  word  was  not  used  profanely  nor  vulgarly.  Sidney  and 
Browne  and  Massinger  describe  the  sport.  The  couple  who  are  in  this  con- 
demned place  try  to  catch  those  who  advance  from  the  other  divisions,  and  we 
may  imagine  the  noise  and  the  laughter  of  the  vigorous  resistance  and  the  coy 
yieldings  that  sounded  on  Hillborough,  and  scared  the  pigeons  from  their  old 
dovecote.  The  difficulty  of  the  game  consisted  in  this— that 'the  couple  in  the 
middle  place  were  not  to  separate,  whilst  the  others  might  loose  hands  when- 
ever they  pleased.  Sidney  alludes  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  game  :  — 

"  There  you  may  see,  soon  as  the  middle  two 
Do,  coupled,  towards  either  couple  make, 
They,  false  and  fearful,  do  their  hands  undo." 

But  half  a  century  after  Sidney,  the  sprightliest  of  poets,  Sir  John  Suckling, 
described  the  game  of  Barley-break  with  unequalled  vivacity  : — 

"  Love,  Reason,  Hate,  did  once  bespeak 
Three  matea  to  play  at  barley-break  ; 
Love,  Folly  took ;  and  Reason,  Fancy  ; 
And  Hate  consorts  with  Pride  ;  so  dance  they : 
Love  coupled  last,  and  so  it  fell 
That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  hell. 

They  break,  and  Love  would  Reason  nioet, 
But  Hate  was  nimbler  on  her  feet ; 
Fancy  looks  for  Pride,  and  thithet 
Hiea,  and  they  two  hug  together ) 
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Tet  this  new  coupling  still  doth  tell 
That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  hell. 

The  rest  do  break  again,  and  Pride 
Hath  now  got  Reason  on  her  side ; 
Hate  and  Fancy  meet,  and  stand 
Untouch'd  by  Love  in  Folly's  hand ; 
Folly  was  dull,  but  Love  ran  well, 
So  Love  lead  Folly  were  in  hell." 

The  young  Shakspere,  whose  mature  writings  touch  lightly  upon  country 
sports,  but  who  mentions  them  always  as  familiar  things,  would  be  the  foremost 
in  these  diversions.  He  would  "  ride  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys,"  *  and 
'  play  at  quoits  well,"f  and  "change  places"  at  "  handy-dandy,  "J  and  put  out 
all  his  strength  in  a  jump,  though  he  might  not  expect  to  "win  a  lady  at  leap- 
frog,'^ and  run  the  country-base"  with  "  striplings,"  ||  and  be  a  "very  good 
bowler."  ^[  It  was  not  in  solitude  only  that  he  acquired  his  wisdom.  He 
knew 

"  All  qualities,  with  a  Isarned  spirit, 
Of  human  dealings,"  ** 

through  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  not  by  meditating  upon  abstrac- 
tions. The  meditation  was  to  apply  the  experience  and  raise  it  into  philo- 
sophy. 

There  is  a  temptation  for  the  young  men  to  make  another  day's  holiday, 
resting  at  Hillborough  through  the  night.  No  sprites  are  there  to  disturb  the 
rest  which  has  been  earned  by  exercise.  Before  the  sun  is  up  they  are  in  the 
dewy  fields,  for  there  is  to  be  an  otter-hunt  below  Bidford.  The  owner  of  the 
Grange,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  monks  of  Evesham,  has  his  pack  of  otter- 
dogs. They  are  already  under  the  marl-cliffs,  busily  seeking  for  the  enemy  of 
all  anglers.  "  Look !  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  there,  in  that  meadow, 
checkered  with  water-lilies  and  lady-smocks  ;  there  you  may  see  what  work 
they  make  ;  look !  look !  you  may  see  all  busy ;  men  and  dogs ;  dogs  and  men ; 
all  busy."  Thus  does  honest  Izaak  Walton  describe  such  an  animated  scene 
The  otter-hunt  is  now  rare  in  England  ;  but  in  those  days,  when  field-sports 
had  the  double  justification  of  their  exercise  and  of  their  usefulness,  the  otter- 
hunt  was  the  delight  of  the  dwellers  near  rivers.  Spear  in  hand,  every  root 
and  hole  in  the  bank  is  tried  by  watermen  and  landsmen.  The  water-dog,  as 
the  otter  was  called,  is  at  length  found  in  her  fishy  hole,  near  her  whelps.  She 
takes  to  the  stream,  amidst  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  shouts  of  men  ;  horse- 
men dash  into  the  fordable  places ;  boatmen  push  hither  and  thither ;  the  dogs 
have  lost  her,  and  there  is  a  short  silence  ;  for  one  instant  she  comes  up  to  the 
surface  to  breathe,  and  the  dogs  are  after  her.  One  dog  has  just  seized  her, 
but  she  bites  him,  and  he  swims  away  howling  ;  she  is  under  again,  and  they 

•  Henry  IV.,  Act  n.,  Scene  iv.  t  Ibid-  J  Lear,  Act  iv.,  Scene  vt 

§  Henry  V.,  Act  v.,  Scene  n.  II  Cymbeline,  Act  v.,  Scene  iv. 

If  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v.,  Scene  11.  '*  (H.li«llo.  Act  in.,  Scene  in. 
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are  at  fault.  Again  she  rises,  or,  in  the  technical  language,  vents.  "  Now 
Sweetlips  has  her ;  hold  her,  Sweetlips !  Now  all  the  dogs  have  her ;  some 
above,  and  some  under  water:  but  now,  now  she  is  tired,  and  past  losing."  This 
is  the  catastrophe  of  the  otter-hunt  according  to  Walton.  Somerville,  in  his 
grandiloquent  blank  verse,  makes  her  die  by  the  spears  of  the  huntsmen. 

When  Izaak  Walton  and  his  friends  have  killed  the  otter,  they  go  to  their 
sport  of  angling.  Shakspere  in  three  lines  describes  "  the  contemplative  man's 
recreation  "  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  it : — 

"  The  pleasantest  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 

Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
^  And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait."  * 

The  oldest  books  upon  angling  have  something  of  that  half  poetical,  half  devout 
enthusiasm  about  the  art  which  Walton  made  so  delightful.  Even  the  author 
of  the  '  Treatise  of  Fishing  with  an  Angle,'  in  the  '  Book  of  St.  Albans,'  talks  of 
"  the  sweet  air  of  the  sweet  savour  of  the  mead-flowers,"  and  the  "  melodious 
harmony  of  fowls  ;"  and  concludes  the 'Treatise"  thus : — "Ye  shall  not  use  this 
foresaid  crafty  disport  for  no  covetyseness  to  the  increasing  and  sparing  of  your 
money  only,  but  principally  for  your  solace,  and  to  cause  the  health  of  your 
body,  and  specially  of  your  soul ;  for  when  ye  purpose  to  go  on  your  disports 
in  fishing  ye  will  not  desire  greatly  many  persons  with  you,  which  might  let 


»  Much  Ado  about  NC  thing,  Act  in.,  Scene  I, 
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you  of  your  game.  And  then  ye  may  serve  God  devoutly  in  saying  affec- 
tuously  your  customable  prayer,  and  thus  doing  ye  shall  eschew  and  void 
many  vices." :  According  to  this  good  advice,  with  which  he  was  doubtless 
familiar,  would  the  young  poet  go  alone  to  fish  in  the  quiet  nooks  of  his  Avon. 
With  his  merry  companions  about  him  he  would  not  try  the  water  at  Bidford 
on  this  day  of  the  otter-hunt. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Bidford  on  the  road  to  Stratford  was,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  an  ancient  crab-tree  well  known  to  the  country  round  as  Shakspere's 
Crab-tree.  The  tradition  which  associates  it  with  the  name  of  Shakspere  is, 
like  many  other  traditions  regarding  the  poet,  an  attempt  to  embody  the 
general  notion  that  his  social  qualities  were  as  remarkable  as  his  genius.  In 
an  age  when  excess  of  joviality  was  by  some  considered  almost  a  virtue,  the 
genial  fancy  of  the  dwellers  at  Stratford  may  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon 
this  crab-tree  the  honour  of  sheltering  Shakspere  from  the  dews  of  night,  on 
an  occasion  when  his  merrymakings  had  disqualified  him  from  returning  home- 
ward, and  he  had  laid  down  to  sleep  under  its  spreading  branches.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  apocryphal  story.  But 
as  the  crab-tree  is  associated  with  Shakspere,  it  may  fitly  be  made  the  scene  of 
some  of  his  youthful  exercises.  He  may  "  cleave  the  pin "  and  strike  the 
quintain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crab-tree,  as  well  as  sleep  heavily  beneath 
its  shade.  We  shall  diminish  no  honest  enthusiasm  by  changing  the  associa- 

»  'The  Treatyses  perteynyng  to  Hawkynge,  Huntynge,  and  Fisshynge  with  an  Angle.'     1496 
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tion  Indeed,  although  the  crab-tree  was  long  ago  known  by  the  name  of 
Shakspere's  Crab-tree,  the  tradition  that  he  was  amongst  a  party  who  hau 
accepted  a  challenge  from  the  Bidford  topers  to  try  which  could  drink  hardest, 
and  there  bivouacked  after  the  debauch,  is  difficult  to  be  traced  further  than 
the  hearsay  evidence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland.  In  the  same  way,  the  merry 
folks  of  Stratford  will  tell  you  to  this  day  that  the  Falcon  inn  in  that  town  was 
the  scene  of  Shakspere's  nightly  potations,  after  he  had  retired,  from  London 
to  his  native  home ;  and  they  will  show  you  the  shovel-board  at  which  he 
delighted  to  play.  Harmless  traditions,  ye  are  ye>  baseless !  '  The  Falcon  was 
not  an  inn-  at  all  in  Shakspere's  time,  but  a  goodly  private  dwelling. 

About  the  year  1580  the  ancient  practice  of  archery  had  revived  in  Engl?--1 
The  use  of  the  famous  English  long-bow  had  been  superseded  in  war  by  — e 
arquebuss  ;  but  their  old  diversion  of  butt-shooting  would  not  readily  be  aban 
doned  by  the  bold  yeomanry,  delighting  as  they  still  did  in  stories  of  their 
countrymen's  prowess,  familiar  to  them  in  chronicle  and  ballad.  The  '  Toxo- 
philus  '  of  Roger  Ascham  was  a  book  well  fitted  to  be  amongst  the  favourites  of 
our  Shakspere ;  and  he  would  think  with  that  fine  old  schoolmaster  that  the 
book  and  the  bow  might  well  go  together.*  He  might  have  heard  that  a 
wealthy  yeoman  of  Middlesex,  John  Lyon,  who  had  founded  the  grammar- 
school  at  Harrow,  had  instituted  a  prize  for  archery  amongst  the  scholars. 
Had  not  the  fame,  too,  gone  forth  through  the  country  of  the  worthy  '  Show  and 
Shooting  by  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  his  Associates  the  Worshipful  Citizens 
of  London,' f  and  of  'The  Friendly  and  Frank  Fellowship  of  Prince  Arthur's 
Knights  in  and  about  the  City  of  London  ? '  +  There  were  men  of  Stratford 
who  within  a  year  or  two  had  seen  the  solemn  processions  of  these  companies  of 
archers,  and  their  feats  in  Hogsden  Fields  ;  where  the  wealthy  citizens  and  their 
ladies  sat  in  their  tents  most  gorgeously  dressed,  and  the  winners  of  the  prizes 
were  brought  out  of  the  field  by  torchlight,  with  drum  and  trumpet,  and  volleys 
of  shot,  mounted  upon  great  geldings  sumptuously  trapped  with  cloths  of  silver 
and  gold.  Had  he  not  himself  talked  with  an  ancient  squire,  who,  in  the  elder 
days,  at  "Mile  End  Green"  had  played  "Sir  Dagonet  at  Arthur's  Show?"§ 
And  did  he"  not  know  "old  Double,"  who  was  now  dead? — "He  drew  a  good 
bow ;  and  dead  !-Jbe  shot  a  fine  shoot :  *  *  *  Dead  ! — he  would  have  clapped 
i'  the  clout  at  twelve  score  ;  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and 
fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see."  II 

O  II 

Welcome  to  him,  then,  would  be  the  invitation  of  the  young  men  of  Bidford 
for  a  day  of  archery  ;  for  they  received  as  a  truth  the  maxim  of  Ascham, — 
"  That  still,  according  to  the  old  wont  of  England,  youth  should  use  it  for  the 


•  "  Would  to  God  that  all  men  did  bring  up  their  sons,  like  raj  worshipful  master  Sir  Henry 
Wingefield,  in  the  book  and  the  bow." — ASCHAM. 

t  This  is  the  title  of  a  tract  pubRahed  in  1583 ;  but  the  author  says  that  these  *uock  solemnities 
had  been  "greatly  revived,  and  within  these  five  years  set  forward,  at  the  great  coat  and  charges 
of  sundry  chief  citizens." 

J  The  title  of  a  tract  by  Richard  Mulcaster :  1581. 

§  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  Act  m.,  Scene  IL  g  Ibii 
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most  honest  pastime  in  peace."  The  butts  are  erected  in  the  open  fields  after 
we  cross  the  Ichnield  way  on. the  Stratford  road.  It  is  an  elevated  spot,  which 
looks  down  upon  the  long  pastures  which  skirt  the  Avon.  These  are  not  the 
ancient  butts  of  the  town,  made  and  kept  up  according  to  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  ;  nor  do  the  young  men  compel  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
same  statute,  to  provide  each  of  them  with  "  a  bow  and  two  shafts,"  until  they 
are  of  the  age f of  seventeen;  but  each  is  willing  to  obey  the  statute,  having  "a 
bow  and  four  arrows  continually  for  himself."  Their  butts  are  mounds  of  turf, 
on  which  is  fixed  a  small  piece  of  circular  paper  with  a  pin  in  the  centre.  The 
young  poet  probably  thought  of  Robin  Hood's  more  picturesque  mark  : — 

"  '  On  every  syde  a  rose  garlonde, 
They  shot  under  the  lyne. 

Whoso  fayleth  of  the  rose  garlonde,'  sayd  Robin, 
'  His  takyll  he  shall  tyne.'  " 

At  the  crab-tree  are  the  young  archers  to  meet  at  the  hour  of  eight : — 

"  Hold,  or  cut  bowstrings."  * 

The  costume  of  Chaucer's  squire's  yeoman  would  be  emulated  by  some  of  the 
assembly  : — 

"  He  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene ; 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Wei  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly  : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe. 
And  in  his  hond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

Upon  his  arme  he  bare  a  gale  bracer." 

The  lots  are  cast ;  three  archers  on  either  side.  The  marker  takes  his  place,  to 
"  cry  aim."  Away  flies  the  first  arrow — "  gone  " — it  is  over  the  butt ;  a  second 
— "  short ;  "  a  third — "  wide  ;  "  a  fourth  "  hits  the  white/' — "  Let  him  be  clapped 
on  the  shoulder  and  called  Adam  ;  "  f  a  fifth  "  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow- 
keeper."  t  Lastly  comes  a  youth  from  Stratford,  and  he  is  within  an  inch  of 
"  cleaving  the  pin."  There  is  a  maiden  gazing  on  the  sport ;  she  whispers  a 
word  in  his  ear,  and  "  then  the  very  pin  of  his  heart "  is  "  cleft  with  the  blind 
bow-boy's  butt-shaft."§  He  recovers  his  self-possession,  whilst  he  receives  his 
arrow  from  the  marker,  humming  the  while — 

"  The  blinded  boy,  that  shoots  so  trim, 

From  heaven  down  did  hie  ; 

He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  him, 

In  place  where  he  did  lie."  || 


•  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Act  I.,  Scene  n.  -f  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Aoft  & 

I  Lear.  §  Romeo  and-Juliet,  Act  ir.,  Scene  rv. 

U  Ballad  of  '  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-Maid.' 
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After  repeated  contests  the  match  is  decided.  But  there  is  now  to  be  a  tria 
of  greater  skill,  requiring  the  strong  arm  and  the  accurate  eye — the  old  English 
practice  which  won  the  day  at  Agincourt.  The  archers  go  up  into  the  hills  : 
he  who  has  drawn  the  first  lot  suddenly  stops  ;  there  is  a  bush  upon  the  rising 
ground  before  him,  from  which  hangs  some  rag,  or  weasel-skin,  or  dead  crow  ; 
away  flies  the  arrow,  and  the  fellows  of  the  archer  each  shoot  from  the  same 
spot.  This  was  the  roving  of  the  more  ancient  archery,  where  the  mark  was 
sometimes  on  high,  and  sometimes  on  the  ground,  and  always  at  variable  dis- 
tances. Over  hill  and  dale  go  the  young  men  onward  in  the  excitement  of 
their  exercise,  so  lauded  by  Richard  Mulcaster,  first  Master  of  Merchant  Tai- 
lors' School : — "  And  whereas  hunting  on  foot  is  much  praised,  what  moving  ot 
the  body  hath  th^  foot-hunter  in  hills  and  dales  which  the  roving  archer  hath 
not  in  variety  of  grounds  ?  Is  his  natural  heat  more  stirred  than  the  archer's 
is  ?  Is  his  appetite  better  than  the  archer's  ?  "  This  natural  premonition  sends 
the  party  homeward  to  their  noon -tide  dinner  at  the  Grange.  But  as  they  pass 
along  the  low  meadows  they  send  up  many  a  "  flight,"  with  shout  and  laughter. 
An  arrow  is  sometimes  lost.  But  there  is  one*  who  in  after-years  recollected  his 
boyish  practice  under  such  mishaps  : — 

"  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft 

I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  . 
,  The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch 

To  find  tbe  other  forth;  and,  by  adventuring  both, 
I  oft  found  both  :  I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 


Positions:  1531. 
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I  owe  you  much;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but,  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first."  * 

There  are  other  sports  to  be  played,  and  other  triumphs  to  be  achieved, 
before  the  day  closes.  In  the  meadow,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  butts,  is 
fixed  a  machine  of  singular  construction.  It  is  the  Quintain.  Horsemen  are 
beginning  to  assemble  around  it,  and  are  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  guests  from 
the  Grange,  who  are  merry  in  "  an  arbour  "  of  mine  host's  "  orchard."  But  the 
youths  are  for  more  stirring  matters ;  and  their  horses  are  ready.  To  the  in- 
experienced eye  the  machine  which  has  been  erected  in  the  field — 

"  That  which  here  stands  up, 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block."  f 

It  is  the  wooden  figure  of  a  Saracen,  sword  in  hand,  grinning  hideously  upon 
the  assailants  who  confront  him.  The  horsemen  form  a  lane  on  either  side, 
whilst  one,  the  boldest  of  challengers,  couches  his  spear  and  rides  violently  at 
the  enemy,  who  appears  to  stand  firm  upon  his  wooden  post.  The  spear  strikes 
the  Saracen  just  on  the  left  shoulder ;  but  the  wooden  man  receives  not  his 
wound  with  patience,  for  by  the  action  of  the  blow  he  swings  round  upon  his 
pivot,  and  hits  the  horseman  a  formidable  thump  with  his  extended  sword 
before  the  horse  has  cleared  the  range  of  the  misbeliever's  weapon.  Then  one 
chorus  of  laughter  greets  the  unfortunate  rider  as  he  comes  dolefully  back  to 
the  rear.  Another  and  another  fail.  At  last  the  quintain  is  struck  right  in 
the  centre,  and  the  victory  is  won.  The  Saracen  conquered,  a  flat  board  is  set 
up  upon  the  pivot,  with  a  sand-bag  at  one  end,  such  as  Stow  has  described  : — 
"  I  have  seen  a  quintain  set  upon  Cornhill,  by  Leadenhall,  where  the  attendants 
of  the  lords  of  merry  disports  have  run  and  made  great  pastime;  for  he  that  hit 
not  the  board  end  of  the  quintain  was  laughed  to  scorn;  and  he  that  hit  it  full, 
if  he  rode  not  the  faster,  had  a  sound  blow  upon  his  neck  with  a  bag  full  of  sand 
hanged  on  the  other  end."J  The  merry  guests  of  the  Grange  enjoy  the  sport 
as  heartily  as  Master  Laneham,  who  saw  the  quintain  at  Kenilworth : — "  The 
speciality  of  the  sport  was  to  see  how  some  of  his  slackness  had  a  good  bob  with 
the  bag  ;  and  some  for  his  haste  to  topple  downright,  and  come  tumbling  to  the 
post;  some  striving  so  much  at t the  first  setting  out,  that  it  seemed  a  question 
between  the  man  and  the  beast,  whether  the  course  should  be  made  a  horseback 
or  a  foot :  and,  put  forth  with  the  spurs,  then  would  run  his  race  by  us  among 
the  thickest  of  the  throng,  that  down  came  they  together  hand  over  head.  *  * 
By  my  troth,  Master  Martin,  't  was  a  goodly  pastime."  And  now  they  go  to 
supper, 

"  What  time  the  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came."  § 


*  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.,  Scene  L  t  As  You  Like  It,  Act  I.,  Scone  rn. 

+  Survey  of  London.  §  Milton  :  '  Comua.' 
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The  moon  shines  brightly  upon  the  terraced  garden  of  the  Grange.  The 
mill-wheel  is  at  rest.  The  ripple  of  the  stream  over  the  dam  pleasantly  breaks 
the  silence  which  is  around.  There  is  merriment  within  the  house,  whose  open 
casements  welcome  the  gentle  night-breeze.  The  chorus  of  a  jovial  song  has 
just  ceased.  Suddenly  a  lute  is  struck  upon  the  terrace  of  the  garden,  and 
three  voices  beneath  the  window  command  a  mute  attention.  They  are  singing 
one  of  those  lovely  compositions  which  were  just  then  becoming  popular  in 
England — the  Madrigal,  which  the  Flemings  invented,  the  Italians  cultivated, 
and  which  a  few  years  after  reached  its  perfection  in  our  own  country.  The 
beautiful  interfacings  of  the  harmony,  its  "  fine  bindings  and  strange  closes,"  * 
its  points,  each  emulating  the  other,  but  each  in  its  due  place  and  proportion, 
required  scientific  skill  as  well  as  voice  and  ear.  But  the  young  men  who  sang 
the  madrigal  were  equal  to  their  task.  There  was  one  who  listened  till  his 
heart  throbbed  and  his  eyes  were  wet  with  tears  ;  for  he  was  lifted  above  the 
earth  by  thoughts  which  he  afterwards  expressed  in  lines  of  wondrous  loveli- 
ness : — 

"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the.  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patinea  of  bright  gold. 
There  's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold1  st, 
But  in  hii>  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  eherubins  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it"  t 

The  madrigal  ceased  ;  but  the  spirit  of  harmony  which  had  been  thus  evoked 
was  not  allowed  to  be  overlaid  by  ruder  merriment.  '  Watkin's  Ale,' and 'The 
Carman's  Whistle/  '  Peg-a- Ramsay,'  '  Three  merry  men  we  be,'  and  '  Heartease/ 
were  reserved  for  another  occasion,  when  a  fresh  "  stoup  of  wine "  might  be 
loudly  called  for,  and  the  jolly  company  might  roar  out  their  "  coziers'  catches 
without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice. "J  But  there  was  many  an  "old 
and  antique  song,"  fcrtl  of  elegance  and  tenderness,  to  be  heard  that  night.  We 
were  a  musical  people  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  but  our  music  was  no  new 
fashion  of  the  "  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times."  There  was  abundant  music 
with  which  the  people  were  familiar,  whether  sad  or  lively,  quaint  or  simple. 
There  was  many  an  air  not  to  be  despised  by  the  nicest  taste,  of  which  it  might 

be  said, 

*  It  a  old  and  plain  : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
Do  use  to  chant  it ;  it  IB  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age."  § 


Morley'o  '  Treatise  :'  1597.  f  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  v.,  Scene  L 

»  Twelfth  Night,  Act  n.,  Scene  m.  §  Ibid .  Act  it.  Scene  rv. 
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Such  was  the  plaintive  air  of  '  Robin  Hood  is  to  the  Greenwood  gone,'  a  line  of 
which  has  been  snatched  from  oblivion  by  Ophelia : — 

"  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy."  * 

Such  was  the  '  Light  o'  Love/ — the  favourite  of  poets,  if  we  may  judge  from  its 
repeated  mention  in  the  old  dramas.  Such  was  the  graceful  tune  which  the 
young  Shakspere  heard  that  night  with  words  which  he  had  himself  written 

for  a  friend  : — 

"  0,  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
0,  stay  aud  hear;  your  true  love's  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting, 
Every  wise  man's  eon  doth  know. 

What  is  love  ?  'tis  not  hereafter ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 

What 's  to  come  is  still  unsure  : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty ; 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure." 

And  the  challenge  was  received  in  all  kindness ;  and  the  happy  lover  might 
say,  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 

"  She  me  caught  in  her  arms  long  and  email. 
Therewithal  sweetly  she  did  me  kiss, 
And  softly  said,  '  Dear  heart,  how  like  you  this  ? '  " — 

for  he  was  her  accepted  "  servant," — such  a  "  servant  "  as  Surrey  sued  to  Ger- 
aldine  to  be, — the  recognised  lover,  not  yet  betrothed,  but  devoted  to  his  mis- 
tress with  all  the  ardour  of  the  old  chivalry.  In  a  few  days  they  would  be 
handfasted ;  they  would  make  their  public  troth-plight. 

»  Hamlet,  Act  iv.,  Scene  v. 


[Bidford  Grange.] 


[Charlcote  Church.] 


II. — THE  WEDDING. 

CHARLCOTE  : — the  name  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Shakspere ;  but  it  is  not 
presented  to  the  world  under  the  influence  of  pleasant  associations  with  the 
world's  poet.  The  story,  which  was  first  told  by  Rowe,  must  be  here  repeated  : 
'•  AD  extravagance  that  he  was  guilty  of  forced  him  both  out  of  his  country, 
and  that  way  of  lis'ing  which  he  had  taken  up  ;  and  though  it  seemed  at  first  to 
be  a  blemish  upon  hj^  good  manners,  and  a  misfortune  to  him,  yet  it  afterwards 
happily  proved  the  occasion  of  exerting  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever 
was  known  in  dramatic  poetry.  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough  to 
young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company,  and,  amongst  them,  some  that  made  a 
frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing  engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a 
park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlcote,  near  Stratford.  For  this 
he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  somewhat  too  severely ; 
and,  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  usage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  And 
though  this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  his  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  ha\e 
been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  some 
time,  and  shelter  himself  in  London."*  The  good  old  gossip  Aubrey  is  wholly 


Some  Acccunt  of  the  Life  of  William  Shakespear,  written  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
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suent  about  the  deer-stealing  and  the  flight  to  London,  merely  saying,  This 
William,  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I  guess 
about  eighteen."  But  there  were  other  antiquarian  gossips  of  Aubrey's  age, 
who  have  left  us  their  testimony  upon  this  subject.  The  Reverend  William 
Fulman,  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  who  died  in  1688,  be- 
queathed his  papers  to  the  Reverend  Richard  Davies  of  Sandford,  Oxfordshire  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Davies,  in  1708,  these  papers  were  deposited  in  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi.  Fulman  appears  to  have  made  some  collections  for 
the  biography  of  our  English  poets,  and  under  the  name  Shakspere  he  gives  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  But  Davies,  who  added  notes  to  his  friend's 
manuscripts,  affords  us  the  following  piece  of  information  :  "  He  was  much 
given  to  all  unluckiness,  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits  ;  particularly  from  Sir 
Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipped,  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last  made  him 
fly  his  native  country,  to  his  great  advancement.  But  his  revenge  was  so  great, 
that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate,  and  calls  him  a  great  man,  and  that,  in  allusion 
to  his  name,  bore  three  louses  rampant  for  his  arms."  The  accuracy  of  this 
chronicler,  as  to  events  supposed  to  have  happened  a  hundred  years  before  he 
wrote,  may  be  inferred  from  his  correctness  in  what  was  accessible  to  him. 
Justice  Clodpate  is  a  new  character  ;  and  the  three  louses  rampant  have 
diminished  strangely  from  the  "  dozen  white  luces "  of  Master  Slender.  In 
Mr.  Davies's  account  we  have  no  mention  of  the  ballad — through  which,  accord- 
ing to  Rowe,  the  young  poet  revenged  his  "  ill  usage."  But  Capell,  the  editor 
of  Shakspere,  found  a  new  testimony  to  that  fact :  "  The  writer  of  his  '  Life/ 
the  first  modern,  [Rowe]  speaks  of  a  '  lost  ballad/  which  added  fuel,  he  says,  to 
the  knight's  before-conceived  anger,  and  '  redoubled  the  prosecution ; '  and 
calls  the  ballad  '  the  first  essay  of  Shakspere's  poetry  : '  one  stanza  of  it,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  genuine,  was  put  into  the  editor's  hands  many  years  ago 
by  an  ingenious  gentleman  (grandson  of  its  preserver),  with  this  account  of  the 
way  in  which  it  descended  to  him  :  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  dwelt  at  Tarbick, 
a  village  in  Worcestershire,  a  few  miles  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  died  in  the 
year  1703,  aged  upwards  of  ninety,  remembered  to  have  heard  from  several  old 
people  at  Stratford  the  story  of  Shakespeare's  robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park  ; 
and  their  account  of  it  agreed  with  Mr.  Rowe's,  with  this  addition — that  the 
ballad  written  against  Sir  Thomas  by  Shakespeare  was  stuck  upon  his  park-gate, 
which  exasperated  the  knight  to  apply  to  a  lawyer  at  Warwick  to  proceed 
against  him.  Mr.  Jones  had  put  down  in  writing  the  first  stanza  of  the  ballad, 
which  was  all  he  remembered  of  it,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes  (my  grandfather) 
transmitted  it  to  my  father  by  memory,  who  also  took  it  in  writing."  * 

The  first  stanza  of  the  ballad  which  Mr.  Jones  put  down  in  writing  as  all  he  re 
membered  of  it,  has  been  so  often  reprinted,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  justified  in 
omitting  it.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  parliament*  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  an  asse ; 


Notes  and  various  Readings  to  Shakespeare,  Part  III.,  p.  75.     See  Note  to  this  Chapter. 
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If  iowsie  is  Lacy,  as  some  volke  raiscalle  it, 
Then  Lucy  U  lowsie,  whatever  befell  it. 

He  thinkes  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  as-e  in  his  state 

We  allowe  by  his  eares  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befalle  it," 

But  the  tradition  sprang  up  in  another  quarter.  Mr.  Oldys,  the  respectable  anti- 
quarian, has  also  preserved  this  stanza,  with  the  following  remarks  : — "  There  was  a 
very  aged  gentleman  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  (where  he  died  fifty 
years  since),  who  had  not  only  heard  from  several  old  people  in  that  town  of  Shak- 
speare's  transgression,  but  could  remember  the  first  stanza  of  that  bitter  ballad, 
which,  repeating  to  one  of  his  acquaintance,  he  preserved  it  in  writing,  and  here  it 
is,  neither  better  nor  worse,  but  faithfully  transcribed  from  the  copy,  which  his 
relation  very  courteously  communicated  to  me."*  The  copy  preserved  by  Oldys 
corresponds  word  by  word  with  that  printed  by  Capell ;  and  it  is  therefore  pretty 
evident  that  each  was  derived  from  the  same  source, — the  person  who  wrote  down 
the  verses  from  the  memory  of  the  one  old  gentleman.  In  truth,  the  whole  matter 
looks  rather  more  like  an  exercise  of  invention  than  of  memory.  Mr.  De  Quincey 
has  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  "  that  these  lines  were  a  production  of  Charles 
II. 's  reign,  and  applied  to  a  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  not  very  far  removed,  if  at  all,  from 
the  age  of  him  who  first  picked  up  the  precious  filth :  the  phrase  '  parliament 
member'  we  believe  to  be  quite  unknown  in  the  colloquial  use  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
But  he  has  overlooked  a  stronger  point  against  the  authenticity  of  the  ballad.  He 
says  that  "  the  scurrilous  rondeau  has  been  imputed  to  Shakspeare  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  credulous  Rowe."  This  is  a  mistake.  Rowe  expressly  says  the  ballad 
is  "lost."  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Oldys  and  Capell,  nearly  half  a  century  after 
Rowe,  that  the  single  stanza  was  found.  It  was  not  published  till  seventy  years 
after  Rowe's  "  Life  of  Shakspeare."  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  regret  of  Rowe 
that  the  ballad  was  lost  was  productive  not  only  of  the  discovery,  but  of  the 
creation,  of  the  delicious  fragment.  By-and-by  more  was  discovered,  and  the 
entire  song  "  was  found  in  a  chest  of  drawers  that  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Tyle  ,  of  Shottery,  near  Stratford,  who  died  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  80."  This  is 
Malone's  account,  wh^  inserts  the  entire  song  in  the  Appendix  to  his  posthumous 
"  Life  of  Shakspeare,"  with  the  expression  of  his  persuasion  "  that  one  part  of  this 
ballad  is  just  as  genuine  as  the  other ;  that  is,  that  the  whole  is  a  forgery."  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  first  stanza  is  an  old  forgery,  and  the  remaining  stanzas 
a  modern  one.  If  the  ballad  is  held  to  be  all  of  one  piece,  it  is  a  self-evident 
forgery.  But  in  the  "  entire  song "  the  new  stanzas  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
imitating  the  versification  of  the  first  attempt  to  degrade  Shakspere  to  the  character 
of  a  brutal  doggrel-monger. 

This,  then,  is  the  entire  evidence  as  to  the  deer-stealing  tradition.  According  to 
Rowe,  the  young  Shakspere  was  engaged  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park,  for 
which  he  was  prosecuted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy ;  he  made  a  ballad  upon  his  pro- 
secutor, and  then,  being  more  severely  pursued,  fled  to  London.  According  to 

*  MS.  Notes  upon  Langbaine,  from  which  Steevens  published  the  lines  in  1778. 
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Davies,  he  was  much  given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits; 
for  which  he  was  often  whipped,  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last  forced  to 
fly  the  country.  According  to  Jones,  the  tradition  of  Rowe  was  correct  as  to 
robbing  the  park  ;  and  the  obnoxious  ballad  being  stuck  upon  the  park-gate,  a 
lawyer  of  Warwick  was  authorised  to  prosecute  the  offender.  The  tradition  is  thus 
full  of  contradictions  upon  the  face  of  it.  It  necessarily  would  be  so,  for  each  ol 
the  witnesses  speaks  of  circumstances  that  must  have  happened  a  hundred  years 
before  his  time.  We  must  examine  the  credibility  of  the  tradition  therefore  by 
inquiring  what  was  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  offence  for  which  William  Shak- 
spere  is  said  to  have  been  prosecuted  ;  what  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  as  to 
the  offence ;  and  what  was  the  position  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  as  regarded  his 
immediate  neighbours. 

The  law  in  operation  at  the  period  in  question  was  the  5th  of  Elizabeth, 
chapter  21.  The  ancient  forest-laws  had  regard  only  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  therefore  in  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIII.  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  "  every  inheritor  and  possessor  of  manors,  land,  and  tenements,"  which 
made  the  killing  of  deer,  and  the  taking  of  rabbits  and  hawks,  felony.  This  Act  was 
repealed  in  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.;  but  it  was  quickly  re-enacted  in  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  Edward  VI.  (1549  and  1550),  it  being  alleged  that  unlawful  hunting  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  extent  throughout  the  realm,  in  the  royal  and  private  parks,  that 
in  one  of  the  king's  parks  within  a  few  miles  of  London  five  hundred  deer  were 
slain  in  one  day.  For  the  due  punishment  of  such  offences  the  taking  of  deer  was 
again  made  felony.  But  the  Act  was  again  repealed  in  the  1st  of  Mary.  In  the 
5th  of  Elizabeth  it  was  attempted  in  Parliament  once  more  to  make  the  offence  a 
capital  felony.  But  this  wa>  successfully  resisted ;  and  it  was  enacted  that,  if  any 
person  by  night  or  by  day  "  wrongfully  or  unlawfully  break  or  enter  into  any  park 
empaled,  or  any  other  several  ground  closed  with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  and  used  for 
the  keeping,  breeding,  and  cherishing  of  deer,  and  so  wrongfully  hunt, ,  drive,  or 
chase  out,  or  take,  kill,  or  slay  any  deer  within  any  such  empaled  park,  or  closed 
ground  with  wall,  pale,  or  other  enclosure,  and  used  for  deer,  as  is  aforesaid,"  he 
shall  suffer  three  months'  imprisonment,  pay  treble  damages  to  the  party  offended, 
and  find  sureties  for  seven  years'  good  behaviour.  But  there  is  a  clause  in  this  Act 
(1562-3)  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  penalties  for  taking  deer  could  be 
applied  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 
"  Provided  always,  That  this  Act,  or  anything  contained  therein,  extend  not  to  any 
park  or  enclosed  ground  hereafter  to  be  made  and  used  for  deer,  without  the  grant 
or  licence  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs,  successors,  or  progenitors." 
At  the  date  of  this  statute  Charlcote,  it  is  said,  was  r.o"  a  deer-park  ;  was  not  an 
enclosed  ground  royally  licensed.  It  appears  to  us  that  Malone  puts  the  case 
against  the  tradition  too  strongly  when  he  maintains  that  Charlcote  was  not  a 
licensed  park  in  1562  ;  and  that,  therefore,  its  venison  continued  to  be  unprotected 
till  the  statute  of  the  3rd  of  James.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth  clearly' contemplates  any 
"  several  ground  "  "  closed  with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  and  used  for  the  keeping  of 
deer;"  and  as  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  built  the  mansion  at  Charlcote  in  1558,  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  at  the  date  of  the  statute  the  domain  of  Charlcote  was 
closed  with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge.  The  Lucys,  however,  whatever  was  the  state  of 
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the  law  as  to  their  park,  had  a  proprietorship  in  deer,  for  the  successor  of  the  Sir 
Thomas  of  the  ballad  sent  a  present  of  a  buck  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  in  1602. 
The  deer-stealing  tradition  has  shifted  its  locality  as  it  has  advanced  in  age. 
Charlcoce,  according  to  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  was  not  the  place  of  Shakspere  s  un- 
lucky adventures.  The  Park  of  Fulbrooke,  he  says,  was  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  ;  and  he  gives  us  a  drawing  of  an  old  house  where  the  young  offender  was 
conveyed  after  his  detection.  Upon  the  Ordnance  Map  of  our  own  day  is  the  Deer 


[Deer  Bam,  Fuibrooke.] 

Barn,  where,  according  to  the  same  tradition,  the  venison  was  concealed.  The 
engraving  here  given  is  founded  upon  a  representation  of  the  Deer  Barn,  "  drawn 
by  \V.  Jackson,  1798."  I  found  it  amongst  some  papers  belonging  to  Mr.  Waldron, 
that  came  into  my  possession,  and  I  presented  it  to  the  author  of  a  tract,  published 
in  1862,  entitled  "  Shakespeare  no  Deer-Stealer."  The  rude  diawing  is  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Stratford. 

The  author  of  this  tract,  Mr.  C.  Holte  Bracebridge,  cannot  be  named  by  ourselves, 
nor,  indeed,  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  without  a  feeling  of  deep  respect.  His 
generous  exertion^to  alleviate  the  miseries  accompanying  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
originated  in  the  same  high  principle  as  those  of  Florence  Nightingale.  But  he 
must  excuse  us  if  we  hesitate  in  our  belief  that  the  shitting  of  the  scene  of  the  deer- 
stealing  from  Charlcote  to  Fulbrooke  adds  much  additional  value  to  the  credibility 
of  the  tradition.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Bracebridge  is  in  substance  as  follows  : — 
"From  1553  to  1592,  Fulbrooke  Park  was  held  in  capita  of  the  Crown  by  Sir 
Francis  Englefield.  From  1558  to  the  time  of  his  death,  abroad,  in  1592,  Sir 
Francis  had  been  attainted,  and  his  property  sequestered,  although  the  proceeds 
were  not  appropriated  by  the  Queen.  It  follows,  then,  that  neither  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  nor  his  family  had  a  proprietary  right  in  Fulbrooke  until  the  last  years  of 
Shakspere's  life,  when  the  estate,  having  been  re-granted  to  the  mother  of  the 
former  attainted  owner,  it  had  been  purchased  from  his  nephew.  But  as  Lucy's 
park  ran  along  ihe  bank  of  the  Avon  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  for  about  the  same 
distance  Fulbrooke  occupied  the  opposite  bank ;  as  the  river  was  shallow  and  had  a 
regular  ford  at  Hampton  Lucy,  situate  at  one  angle  of  Charlcote  Park,  the  deer  of 
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Fulbrooke  and  the  deer  of  Charlcote  were  only  kept  separate  by  the  fence  on  either 
side,  that  of  the  banished  man  being  probably  broken  down.  It  is  clear,  holds 
Mr.  Bracebridge,  that  if  Shakspere  had  broken  into  Charlcote,  and  had  there  taken 
a  buck  or  a  doe,  he  would  have  been  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  would  not  have  abstained  from  taking  the  satisfaction  of 
the  law,  "  for  an  offence,  looked  upon  at  that  period,  by  the  gentry  at  least,  very 
much  as  housebreaking  is  with  us."  Because,  therefore,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage,  as  his  ancestor  once  held  Fulbrooke  Park  of  the 
Crown  ;  as  Englefield  was  abroad  as  a  prescript,  "  he,  Lucy,  no  doubt,  hunted 
there."  We  state  the  argument  of  Mr.  Bracebridge,  from  these  facts,  in  his  own 
words  : — "  In  this  state  of  things,  Shakspeare  would  treat  very  lightly  the  warnings 
of  the  Charlcote  keepers,  knowing  as  a  young  lawyer  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  as 
Sir  Thomas  to  sport  over  Fulbrooke,  insomuch  as  there  was  no  legal  park  there." 
If  Mr.  Bracebridge's  arguments  may  be  admitted  to  prove  that  William  Shakspere, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  not  a  deer-stealer ;  if  he  himself  knew  that  he  had  as 
good  a  right  to  take  a  deer  in  Fulbrooke  as  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  himself,  what  becomes 
of  the  tradition,  first  reduced  to  shape  by  Rowe,  that  he  was  prosecuted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  somewhat  too  severely  as  he  thought ;  that  in  order  to  revenge  the 
ill-usage  he  made  a  ballad  upon  the  knight ;  and  that  this  production  was  so  very 
bitter  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family,  and  shelter  himself  in 
London?  The  elaborate  and  ingenious  argument  of  the  author  of  "  Shakespeare  no 
Deer-Stealer,"  offers  the  best  support  to  our  opinion,  thus  noticed  by  him : — 
"  Mr.  Knight,  after  reviewing  the  evidence  as  to  the  tradition,  considers  it  unworthy 
of  belief."  All  the  accessories  of  the  story  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  Under  the 
law,  as  it  existed  from  Henry  VIII.  to  James  I.,  our  unhappy  poet  could  not  be 
held  to  have  stolen  rabbits,  however  fond  he  might  be  of  hunting  them  ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  would  have  been  legally  unsafe  for  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  to  have  whipped  him 
for  such  a  disposition.  Pheasants  and  partridges  were  free  for  men  of  all  condition 
to  shoot  with  gun  or  cross-bow,  or  capture  with  hawk.  There  was  no  restriction 
against  taking  hares  except  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  which,  for  the  protection  of 
hunting,  forbade  tracking  them  in  the  snow.  With  this  general  right  of  sport — 
whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  gentry  that  the  taking  of  a  deer  was  as 
grievous  an  offence  as  the  breaking  into  a  house — it  is  clear  that,  with  those  of 
Shakspere's  own  rank,  there  was  no  disgrace  attached  to  the  punishment  of  an 
offender  legally  convicted.  All  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period  speak  of 
killing  a  deer  with  a  sort  of  jovial  sympathy,  worthy  the  descendants  of  Robin  Hood. 
"  I  '11  have  a  buck  till  I  die,  I'll  slay  a  doe  while  I  live,"  is  the  maxim  of  the  Host  in 
'The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton;'  and  even  Sir  John,  the  priest,  reproves  him  not: 
he  joins  in  the  fun.  With  this  loose  state  of  public  opinion,  then,  upon  the  subject  of 
venison,  is  it  likely  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  with  the  law  on  his  side,  would  have  pursued 
for  such  an  offence  the  eldest  son  of  an  alderman  of  Stratford  with  any  extraordinary 
severity  ?  If  the  law  were  not  on  his  side,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  would  only  have  made 
himself  ridiculous  amongst  his  neighbours  by  threatening  to  make  a  Star  Chamber 
matter  of  it.  The  knight  was  nearly  the  most  important  person  residing  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  1578  he  had  been  High  Sheriff.  At  the  period 
•when  the  deer-stealing  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  he  was  seeking  to  be 
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member  for  the  county  of  Warwick,  for  which  he  was  returned  in  1584.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  residents  of  Stratford,  for  in 
1583  he  was  chosen  as  an  arbitrator  in  a  matter  of  dispute  by  Hamnet  Sadler, 
the  friend  of  John  Shakspere  and  of  his  son.  All  these  considerations  tend, 
we  think,  to  show  that  the  improbable  deer-stealing  tradition  is  based,  like 
many  other  stories  connected  with  Shakspere,  on  that  vulgar  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous which  is  not  satisfied  with  the  wonder  which  a  being  eminently  endowed 
himself  presents,  without  seeking  a  contrast  of  profligacy,  or  meanness,  or  igno- 
rance in  his  early  condition,  amongst  the  tales  of  a  rude  generation  who  came 
after  him,  and,  hearing  of  his  fame,  endeavoured  to  bring  him  as  near  as  might 
be  to  themselves. 


[Charlcote  House.    From  Avenue.] 

Charlcote,  then,  shall  not,  at  least  by  us,  be  surrounded  by  unpleasant  asso- 
ciations in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Shakspere.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  locality  connected  with  that  name ;  for  in  its  great  features  it  is 
essentially  unchanged.  There  stands,  with  slight  alteration,  and  those  in  good 
taste,  the  old  mansion  as  it  was  reared  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  A  broad 
avenue  leads  to  its  fine  gateway,  which  opens  into  the  court  and  the  principal 
entrance.  We  would  desire  to  people  that  hall  with  kindly  inmates ;  to  ima- 
gine the  fine  old  knight,  perhaps  a  little  too  puritanical,  indeed,  in  his  latter 
days,  living  there  in  peace  and  happiness  with  his  family  ;  merry  as  he  ought 
to  have  been  with  his  first  wife,  Jocosa  (whose  English  name,  Joyce,  soundeth 
not  quite  so  pleasant),  and  whose  epitaph,  by  her  husband,  is  honourable  alike 
to  the  deceased  and  to  the  survivor.*  We  can  picture  him  planting  the  .second 
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avenue,  which  leads  obliquely  across  the  park  from  the  great  gateway  to  the 
porch  of  the  parish-church.  It  is  an  avenue  too  narrow  for  carriages,  if  car- 
riages then  had  been  common ;  and  the  knight  and  his  lady  walk  in  stately 
guise  along  that  grassy  pathway,  as  the  Sunday  bells  summon  them  to  meet 
their  humble  neighbours  in  a  place  where  all  are  equal.  Charlcote  is  full  of 
rich  woodland  scenery.  The  lime-tree  avenue,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  a  later  date 
than  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  and  one  elm  has  evidently  succeeded  another  from 
century  to  century.  But  there  are  old  gnarled  oaks  and  beeches  dotted  about 
the  park.  Its  little  knolls  and  valleys  are  the  same  as  they  were  two  centuries 
ago.  The  same  Avon  flows  beneath  the  gentle  elevation  on  which  the  house 
stands,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  as  brightly  as  when  that  house  was  first 
built.  There  may  we  still  lie 


«  "  All  the  time  of  her  life  a  true  and  faithful  servant  of  her  good  God ;  never  detected  of  any 
crime  or  vice ;  in  religion,  most  sound ;  in  love  to  her  husband,  most  faithful  and  true  ;  in  friend- 
uhip,  most  constant ;  to  what  in  trust  was  committed  to  her,  most  secret:  in  wisdom,  excelling;  in 
governing  her  house,  and  bringing  up  of  youth  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  did  converse  with  her,  most 
rare  and  singular.  A  great  niaintainer  of  hospitality  ;  greatly  esteemed  of  her  betters ;  minliked 
of  none  unless  of  the  envious.  When  all  ia  spoken  that  can  be  said,  a  woman  so  furnished  and 
garnished  with  virtue  as  not  to  be  bettered,  and  hardly  to  be  equalled  of  any.  As  she  lived  most 
virtuously,  so  she  died  most  godly. 

"  Set  down  by  him  that  beat  did  know  what  hath  been  written  to  be  true,  Thomas  Lucy." 
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"  Under  an  oak.  whose  antique  root  pcepe  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along   his  wood," 

and  doubt  not  that  there  was  the  place  to  which 

"  A  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish,"  * 

There  may  we  still  see 

"  A  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture," 

leaping  gaily  along,  or  crossing  the  river  at  their  own  will  in  search  of  fresh 
fields  and  low  branches  whereon  to  browse.  We  must  associate  Charlcote  with 
happy  circumstances.  Let  us  make  it  the  scene  of  a  troth-plight. 


[Honse  in  Charlcote  Village.] 


The  village  of  Charlcote  is  now  one  of  the  prettiest  of  objects.  Whatever  is 
new  about  it — and  most  of  the  cottages  are  new — looks  like  a  restoration  of  what 
was  old.  The  same  character  prevails  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Hampton 
Lucy  ;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the  memory  of  him  who 
walked  in  these  pleasant  places  in  his  younger  days,  long  before  the  sound  of 
his  greatness  had  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  led  to  the  desire  to 
preserve  here  something  of  the  architectural  character  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  There  are  a  few  old  houses  still  left  in  Charlcote ;  but  the  more  im- 


•  AM  You  Like  It,  Act  u.,  Sc«uo  I, 
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portant  have  probably  been  swept  away.  In  one  such  house,  then,  about  a  year  we 
will  say  before  William  Shakspere's  own  marriage,  we  may  picture  a  small  party 
assembled  to  be  present  at  a  solemn  rite.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  betrothing  had  not  fallen  into  disuse  at  that  period.  Shakspere 
himself,  who  always,  upon  his  great  principle  of  presenting  his  audiences  with 
matters  familiar  to  them,  introduces  the  manners  of  his  own  country  in  his 
own  times,  has  several  remarkable  passages  upon  the  subject  of  the  troth-plight. 
In  Measure  for  Measure  we  learn  that  the  misery  of  the  "  poor  dejected  Ma 
riana"  was  caused  by  a  violation  of  the  troth-plight : — 

"Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married;  was  affianced  to  her 
by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed  :  between  which  time  of  the  con- 
tract and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  was  wracked  at 
sea,  having  in  that  perished  vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister.  But 
mark,  how  heavily  this  befel  to  the  poor  gentlewoman :  there  she  lost  a 
noble  and  renowned  brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind 
and  natural ;  with  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  Jier  fortune,  her 
marriage-dowry;  with  both,  her  combinate  husband,  this  well-seeming 
Angelo. 

Isabella.  Can  this  be  so  ?     Did  Angelo  so  leave  her  ? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  his  comfort ; 
swallowed  his  vows  whole,  pretending,  in  her,  discovei-ies  of  dishonour; 
in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own  lamentation,  which  she  yet  wears  for 
his  sake ;  and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with  them,  but 
relents  not." 

Angelo  and  Mariana  were  bound  then  "by  oath;"  the  nuptial  was  appointed; 
there  was  a  prescribed  time  between  the  contract  and  the  performance  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  Church.  But,  the  lady  having  lost  her  dowry,  the  contract 
was  violated  by  her  "  combinate"  or  affianced  husband.  The  oath  which  An- 
gelo violated  was  taken  before  witnesses ;  was  probably  tendered  by  a  minister 
of  the  Church.  In  Twelfth  Night  we  have  a  minute  description  of  such  a 
ceremonial.  When  Olivia  is  hastily  espoused  to  Sebastian,  she  says, — 

"  Now  go  with  me,  and  with  thia  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by  :  there,  before  him,         , 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof, 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace  :  He  shall  conceal  it 
Whilea  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note, 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth." 

This  v/as  a  private  ceremony  before  a  single  witness,  who  would  conceal  it  till 
the  proper  period  of  the  public  ceremonial.  Olivia,  fancying  she  has  thus 
espoused  the  page,  repeatedly  calls  him  "  husband ; "  and,  being  rejected,  she 
summons  the  priest  to  declare 

"  What  thou  dost  know 

Hath  newly  paas'd  between  thia  youth  and  me." 
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The  priest  answers, — 


"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strenglhen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings  J 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony  : 
Since  when,  my  watch  has  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours." 

But  from  another  passage  in  Shakspere,  it  is  evident  that  the  troth-plight  was 
exchanged  without  the  presence  of  a  priest,  but  that  witnesses  were  essential 
to  the  ceremony.*  The  scene  in  the  Winter's  Tale  where  this  occurs  is  altogether 
so  perfect  a  picture  of  rustic  life,  that  we  may  fairly  assume  that  Shakspere  had  in 
view  the  scenes  with  which  his  own  youth  was  familiar,  where  there  was  mirth 
without  grossness,  and  simplicity  without  ignorance : — 

"  Flo.  O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 

Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem, 
Hath  sometime  lov'd  :  /  take  thy  hand  ;  this  hand, 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow, 
That  '&  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ?— 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before  ! — I  have  put  you  out : — 
But  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profesa. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to 't. 

Pol.  And  this  JH^  neighbour  too  t 
Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all : 
That,  were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force,  and  knowledge, 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize  them, 
Without  her  love  :  for  her.  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  -     Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam,  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 
Shep.  But,  my  daughter, 

Say  you  the  lite  to  him  t 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Skep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain  '; — 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to 't : 


•  Holinshed  states  that  at  a  synod   held  at   Westminster,   in  the   reign   of  Henry    L,  5?.  waa 

decreed  "that  contracts  mada  between  man  and  woman,  without  witnesses,  concerning  marriage, 
should  be  void  if  either  of  them  denied  it," 
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I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 

Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  0,  that  must  be 

I'  the  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead, 

I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 

Enough  then  for  your  wonder  :  But,  come  on, 

Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Skep.  Come,  your  hand; 

And,  daughter,  yours." 

To  the  argument  of  Polixenes  that  the  father  of  Florizel  ought  to  know  of  his 
proceeding,  the  young  man  answers, — 

"Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not  :— 

Marie  our  contract." 

And  then  the  father,  discovering  himself,  exclaims, — 

"Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir." 

Here,  then,  in  the  publicity  of  a  village  festival,  the  hand  of  the  loved  one  is 
solemnly  taken  by  her  "  servant  ;  "  he  breathes  his  life  before  the  ancient 
stranger  who  is  accidentally  present.  The  stranger  is  called  to  be  witness  to 
the  protestation ;  and  so  is  the  neighbour  who  has  come  with  him.  The  maiden 
is  called  upon  by  her  father  to  speak,  and  then  the  old  man  adds, — 

"  Take  hands,  a  bargain." 

The  friends  are  to  bear  witness  to  it : — 

"  I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his." 

The  impatient  lover  then  again  exclaims, — 

"  Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses," 

The  shepherd  takes  the  hands  of  the  youth  and  the  maiden.  Again  the  lover 
exclaims, — 

"  Mark  our  contract." 

The  ceremony  is  left  incomplete,  for  the  princely  father  discovers  himself 
with, — 

"  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir." 

We  have  thus  shown,  by  implication,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspere  betroth- 
reent  was  not  an  obsolete  rite.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  it  was  in  all  pro. 
bability  that  civil  contract  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  which  was  confirmed 
indeed  by  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  but  which  usually  preceded  it  for  a 
definite  period, — some  say  forty  days, — having  perhaps  too  frequently  the  effect 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Church  as  regarded  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  those 
so  espoused.  In  a  work  published  in  1543.  '  The  Christian  State  of  Matri- 
mony,' we  find  this  passage :  "  Yet  in  this  thing  also  must  I  warn  every  rea- 
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sonable  and  honest  person  to  beware  that  in  the  contracting  of  marriage  they 
dissemble  not,  nor  set  forth  any  lie.  Even-  man  likewise  must  esteem  the 
person  to  whom  he  is  handfasted  none  otherwise  than  for  his  own  spouse ; 
though  as  yet  it  be  not  done  in  the  church,  nor  in  tho  street.  After  the  hand- 
fasting  and  making  of  the  contract  the  church-going  and  wedding  should  not 
be  deferred  too  long."  The  author  then  goes  on  to  rebuke  a  custom,  "  that  at 
the  handfasting  there  is  made  a  great  feast  and  superfluous  banquet  ,  "  and  he 
adds  words  which  imply  that  the  Epithalamium  was  at  this  feast  sung,  without 
a  doubt  of  its  propriety,  "  certain  weeks  afore  they  go  to  the  church,"  where 

"  All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd." 

The  passage  in  The  Tempest  from  which  we  quote  these  lines  has  been  held 
to  show  that  Shakspere  denounced,  with  peculiar  solemnity,  that  impatience 
which  waited  not  for  "  all  sanctimonious  ceremonies."  *  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  solitary  position  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  prevented  even 
the  solemnity  of  a  betrothment ;  there  could  be  no  witnesses  of  the  public 
contract ;  it  would  be  of  the  nature  of  those  privy  contracts  which  the  ministers 
of  religion,  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  commanded  to  exhort  young 
people  to  abstain  from.  The  proper  exercise  of  that  authority  during  half  a 
century  had  not  only  repressed  these  privy  contracts,  but  had  confined  the 
ancient  practice  of  espousals,  with  their  almost  inevitable  freedoms,  to  persons 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  who  might  be  somewhat  indifferent  to  opinion.  A 
learned  writer  on  the  Common  Prayer,  Sparrow,  holds  that  the  Marriage  Ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England  was  both  a  betrothment  and  a  marriage.  It 
united  the  two  forms.  At  the  commencement  of  the  service  the  man  says, 
"  I  plight  thee  my  troth  ;  "  and  the  woman,  "  I  give  thee  my  troth."  This 
form  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  a  civil  contract ;  but  then  comes 
the  religious  sanction  to  the  obligation, — the  sacrament  of  matrimony.  In  the 
form  of  espousals  so  minutely  recited  by  the  priest  in  Twelfth  Night,  he  is  only 
present  to  seal  the  compact  by  his  "  testimony."  The  marriage  customs  of 
Shakspere's  youth  and  the  opinions  regarding  them  might  be  very  different  from 
the  practice  and  opinions  of  thirty  years  later,  when  he  wrote  The  Tempest. 
But  in  no  case  does  he  attempt  to  show,  even  through  his  lovers  themselves, 
that  the  public  troth-plight  was  other  than  a  preliminary  to  a  more  solemn  and 
binding  ceremonial,  however  it  might  approach  to  the  character  of  a  marriage. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Webster,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  one  of  Shakspere's 
later  contemporaries,  has  made  the  heroine  of  one  of  his  noblest  tragedies,  '  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi,'  in  the  warmth  of  her  affection  for  her  steward,  exclaim — 

**  I  have  heard  lawyers  say,  a  contract  in  a  chamber 
Per  ttrba  praesenti  is  absolute  marriage," 

This  is  an   allusion  to  the  distinctions  of  the  canon  law  between  betrothing  and 
marrying— the  betrothment  being  espousals  with   the  terba  de  future  ;    the   mai- 

•  life  of  Shakapeare,  by  Mr.  de  Quincey,  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.' 
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riage,  espousals  with  the  verba  de  prasenti.  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  had  mis- 
interpreted  the  lawyers  when  she  believed  that  a  secret  "  contract  in  a  chamber " 
was  "  absolute  marriage,"  whether  the  engagement  was  for  the  present  or  the 
future. 

Such  a  ceremonial,  then,  may  have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
Shakspere,  as  he  has  himself  described  with  inimitable  beauty  in  the  contract  of  his 
Florizel  and  Perdita.  But  under  the  happy  roof  at  Charlcote  there  is  no  for- 
bidding father ;  there  is  no  inequality  of  rank  in  the  parties  contracted.  They 
are  near  neighbours ;  a  walk  from  Hampton  Lucy  through  the  grounds  of 
Charlcote  House  brings  the  lover  to  the  door  of  his  mistress.  And  now,  the 
contract  performed,  they  merrily  go  forth  into  those  grounds,  to  sit,  with 
happiness  too  deep  for  utterance,  under  the  broad  beech  which  shades  them 
from  the  morning  sun ;  or  they  walk,  not  unwelcome  visitors,  upon  the  terrace 
of  the  new  pleasure-garden  which  the  good  knight  has  constructed  for  the 
special  solace  of  his  lady.  The  relations  between  one  in  the  social  position  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  his  humbler  neighbours  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  kindly  ones.  The  epitaph  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  wife  as  "  a  great 
maintainer  of  hospitality "  is  tolerable  evidence  of  his  own  disposition.  Hos- 
pitality, in  those  days,  consisted  not  alone  in  giving  mighty  entertainments  to 
the  rich  and  noble,  but  it  included  the  cherishing  of  the  poor,  and  the  welcome 
of  tenants  and  dependents.  The  Squire's  Hall  was  not,  like  the  Baron's  Castle, 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  prodigal  retainers,  who  devoured  his  substance,  and 
kept  him  as  a  stranger  amongst  those  who  naturally  looked  up  to  him  for 
protection.  Yet  was  the  Squire  a  man  of  great  worship  and  authority.  He 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  the  terror  of  all  depredators ;  the  first  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  all  matters  of  village  "litigation.  "The  halls  of  the  justice  of 
peace  *ere  dreadful  to  behold ;  the  screen  was  garnished  with  corslets,  and 
helmets  gaoing  with  open  mouths,  with  coats  of  mail,  lances,  pikes,  halberds. 


[Charlcot*  House,  from  the  Garden.] 
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brown  bills,  bucklers."*  The  Justice  had  these  weapons  ready  to  arm  his 
followers  upon  any  sadden  emergency ;  but,  proud  of  his  ancestry,  his  fighting- 
gear  was  not  altogether  modern.  The  "  old  worshipful  gentleman  who  had  a 
great  estate  "  is  described — 

"  With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  an<1  bows, 
With  old  swords,  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne  many  shrewd  blows."  t 

There  was  the  broad  oak-table  in  the  hall,  and  the  arm-chair  large  enough  for 
a  throne.  The  shovel-board  was  once  there;  but  Sir  Thomas,  although  he 
would  play  a  quiec  game  with  the  chaplain  at  tric-trac,  thought  the  shovel- 
board  an  evil  example,  and  it  was  removed.  Upon  ordinary  occasions  the 
Justice  sat  in  his  library,  a  large  oaken  room  with  a  few  cumbrous  books,  of 
which  the  only  novelty  was  the  last  collection  of  the  Statutes.  The  book 
upon  which  the  knight  bestowed  much  of  his  attention  was  the  famous  book  of 
John  Fox,  'Acts  and  Monuments  of  these  latter  and  perillous  Daves,  touching 
Matters  of  the  Church,  wherein  are  comprehended  and  described  the  great 
Persecutions,  and  horrible  Troubles,  that  have  been  wrought  and  practised  by 
the  Romishe  Prelates.'  This  book  was  next  to  his  Bible.  He  hated  Popery, 
as  he  was  bound  to  do  according  to  law ;  and  he  somewhat  dreaded  the  inroads 
of  Popery  in  the  shape  of  Church  ceremonials.  He  was  not  quite  clear  that 
the  good  man  to  whom  he  had  presented  the  living  of  Charlcote  was  perfectly 
right  in  maintaining  the  honour  and  propriety  of  the  surplice  ;  but  he  did  not 
altogether  think  that  it  was  the  "mark  of  abomination."  J  He  reprobated  the 
persecution  of  certain  ministers  "  for  omitting  small  portions  or  some  cere- 
mony prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. "§  Those  ministers  were  of 
the  new  opinions  which  men  began  to  call  puritanical. 

The  good  knight's  visits  to  Stratford  may  be  occasionally  traced  in  the  Chamber- 
lain's accounts,  especially  upon  solemn  occasions,  when  he  went  thither  with  "my 
Lady  and  Mr.  Sheriff,"  and  left  behind  him  such  pleasant  memorials  as  "  paid  at 
the  Swan  for  a  quart  of  sack  and  a  quartern  of  sugar,  burned  for  Sir  Thomas  Lucy."  jj 
The  "  sack  and  sugar"  would,  we  think,  indispose  him  to  yo  along  with  the  violent 
denouncers  of  old  festivals  ;  and  those  whb  deprecated  hunting  and  hawking  were  in 
his  mind  little  better  than  fools.  He  had  his  falconer  and  his  huntsman ;  and  never 
Wris  he  happier  than  when  he  rode  out  of  his  gates  with  his  hounds  about  him,  and 
graciously  saluted  the  yeomen  who  rode  with  him  to  find  a  hare  in  Fulbrooke.  If, 
tnen,  on  the  day  of  the  troth-plight,  Sir  Thomas  met  the  merry  party  from  the  village, 
he  would  assuredly  have  his  blandest  smiles  in  store  for  them  ;  and  as  the  affianced 
made  their  best  bow  and  curtsey  he  would  point  merrily  to  the  favour  in  the  hat,  the 
little  folded  handkerchief,  with  its  delicate  gold  lace  and  its  tassel  in  each  corner. ^f 

*  Aubrey.         t  The  Old  and  Young  Courtier.         £  See  Hooker's  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity/  book  v. 

§  When  in  Parliament,  in  1584,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  presented  »  petition  against  the  interference  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  such  matters,  wherein  these  words  are  used. 

|  Chamberlain's  Accounts. — Halliwell,  p.  101. 

"  And  it  was  then  the  custom  for  maids,  and  gentlewomen,  to  give  their  favourites,  as  tokens  of 
their  k  ve,  little  handkerchiefs  of  about  three  or  four  inches  square,  wrought  round  about,  and  with 
a  button,  or  a  tassel  at  each  corner,  and  a  little  in  the  middle,  with  silk  or  thread.  The  best 
edged  with  a  little  small  gold  lace,  or  twist,  which  being  folded  up  in  four  cross  folds,  so  as  the 
middle  might  be  seen,  gentlemen  and  others  did  usually  wear  them  in  their  hats,  as  favours  of  their 
lores  and  mistresses."—  Howes's  Continuation  of  Stow,  p.  1039.  QIQ 
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There  is  an  early  and  a  frugal  dinner  in  the  yeoman's  house  at  Charlcote. 
Gervase  Markham,  in  his  excellent  '  English  Housewife,'  describes  "  a  humble 
feast  or  an  ordinary  proportion  which  any  good  man  may  keep  in  his  family 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  true  and  worthy  friend."  We  doubt  if  so  luxurious 
a  provision  was  made  in  our  yeoman's  house ;  for  Markham's  "  humble  feast " 
consisted  of  three  courses,  the  first  of  which  comprised  sixteen  "  dishes  of  meat 
that  are  of  substance."  Harrison,  writing  about  forty  years  earlier,  makes  the 
yeoman  contented  with  somewhat  less  abundance  :  "  If  they  happen  to  stumble 
upon  a  piece  of  venison,  and  a  cup  of  wine  or  very  strong  beer  or  ale  (which 
latter  they  commonly  provide  against  their  appointed  days),  they  think  their 
cheer  so  great,  and  themselves  to  have  fared  so  well,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  01 
London."*  But,  whatever  was  the  plainness  or  the  delicacy  of  their  dishes, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  he.arty  welcome  which  awaited  all  those  who  had 
claims  to  hospitality  :  "  If  the  friends  of  the  wealthier  sort  come  to  their  houses 
from  far,  they  are  commonly  so  welcome  till  they  depart  as  upon  the  first  day 
of  their  coming."f  Again:  "Both  the  artificer  and  the  husbandman  are  suffi- 
ciently- liberal  and  very  friendly  at  their  tables ;  and  when  they  meet  they  are 
so  merry  without  malice,  and  plain  without  inward  Italian  or  French  craft  or 
subtility,  that  it  would  do  a  man  good  to  be  in  company  among  them."J 

Shakspere  has  himself  painted,  in  one  of  his  early  days,  the  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  yeomen  and  their  better  educated  neighbours.  To  the  table 
where  even  Goodman  Dull  was  welcome,  the  schoolmaster  gives  an  invitation 
to  the  parson  :  "  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain  pupil  of  mine ; 
where  if,  before  repast,  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I 
will,  on  my  privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  aforesaid  child  or  pupil, 
undertake  your  ben  venuto."§  And  it  was  at  this  table  that  the  schoolmaster 
won  for  himself  this  great  praise:  "Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp 
and  sententious,  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection,  audacious 
without  impudence,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy."]) 
England  was  at  that  day  not  cursed  with  class  and  coterie  society.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  were  sufficiently  well  defined  to  enable  men  to  mix  freely,  as 
loflg  as  they  conducted  themselves  deccfrously.  The  barriers  of  modern  society 
belong  to  an  age  of  pretension. 

The  early  dinner  at  Charlcote  finished,  the  young  visitors  from  Stratford 
take  a  circuitous  road  home  over  the  Fulbrooke  hills.  The  shooting  season  is 
approaching,  and  they  have  to  breathe  their  dogs.  But  after  they  have  crossed 
Black  Hill  they  hear  a  loud  shouting;  and  they  know  that  the  hurlers  are 
abroad.  Snitterfield  is  matched  against  Alveston ;  and  a  crowd  of  players  from 
each  parish  have,  with  vast  exertion,  been  driving  their  ball  "over  hills,  dales, 
nedges,  ditches, — yea,  and  thorough  bushes,  briars,  mires,  plashes,  and  rivers."^ 
The  cottage  at  the  entrance  of  Fulbrooke  is  the  goal.  The  Stratford  youths 
must  see  the  game  played  out,  and  curfew  has  rung  before  they  reach  home. 


•  Description  of  England,  1586,  p.  170  t  Ibid.,  p.  168.  J  Ibid. 

§  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  iv.,  Scene  11.  ||  Ibid.,  Aot  v.,  Scene  L 

If  Carew's  '  Survey  of  Cornwall." 
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A  few  weeks  roll  on,  and  the  bells  of  Hampton  Lucy  are  ringing  for  a  wed- 
ding. The  out-door  ceremonials  are  not  quite  so  rude  as  those  which  Ben 
Jonson  has  delineated ;  but  they  are  founded  on  the  same  primitive  customs. 
There  are  "  ribands,  rosemary,  and  bay  for  the  bridemen;"  and  some  one  of 
the  rustics  may  exclaim — 

"  Look  !    an  the  wenches  ha'  not  found  un  out, 
And  do  parzent  'un  with  a  van  of  rosemary, 
And  bays,  to  vill  a  bow-pot,  trim  the  head 
Of  my  best  vore-horse  !  we  shall  all  ha*  bride  laces, 
Or  points,  I  zee."  * 

Like  the  father  in  Jonson's  play,  the  happy  yeoman  of  Charlcote  might  say  to 
his  dame — 


"  You  'd  have  your  daughters  and  maids 
Dance  o'er  the  fields  like  fays  to  church  :" 


but  he  will  not  add — 


"  I  '11  have  no  roundels." 


He  will  not  be  reproached  that  he  resolved 


•  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  i.,  Scene-  n. 
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"  To  let  no  music  go  afore  his  child 
To  church,  to  cheer  her  heart  up."* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  court  ceremonials  here  to  be  seen, 
"  As  running  at  the  ring,  plays,  masks,  and  tilting."  f 

There  would  be  the  bride-cup  and  the  wheaten  garlands  ;  the  bride  led  by  fair- 
haire/1  boys,  and  the  bridegroom  following  with  his  chosen  neighbours  : —  • 

'  Glide  by  the  banks  of  virgins  then,  and  pass 
The  showers  of  roses,  lucky  four-leav'd  grass; 
The  while  the  cloud  of  younglings  sing, 
And  drown  ye  with  a  flow'ry  spring; 

While  some  repeat 
Your  praise,  and  bless  you,  sprinkling  you  with  wheat, 

While  that  others  do  divine 
'  Blest  is  the  bride  on  whom  the  sun  doth  shine.'  "  J 

The  procession  enters  the  body  of  the  church ;  for,  after  the  Reformation,  the 
knot  was  no  longer  tied,  as,  at  the  five  weddings  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  at 
"  church-door."  The  blessing  is  pronounced,  the  bride-cup  is  called  for :  the 
accustomed  kiss  is  given  to  the  bride.  But  neither  custom  is  performed  after 
the  fashion  of  Petrucio  : — 


"  He  calls  for  wine  : — '  A  health,'  quoth  hs ;  as  it 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a,  storm  : — quaff  'd  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face ; 
Having  no  other  reason, — 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo."  § 

They  drink  out  of  the  bride-cup  with  as  much  earnestness  (however  less  the 
formality)  as  the  great  folks  at  the  marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  the 
daughter  of  James  I. : — "  In  conclusion,  a  joy  pronounced  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  seconded  with  congratulation  of  the  lords  there  present,  which 
crowned  with  draughts  of  Ippocras  out  of  a  great  golden  bowl,  as  an  health  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  marriage,  began  by  the  Prince  Palatine,  and  answered  by 
the  Princess. "|| 

We  will  not  think  that  "  when  they  come  home  from  church  then  beginneth 

*  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  ir.,  Scene  I. 
t  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  Act  iv.,  Scene  in.  J  Herrick'u  '  Hesperidea.' 

§  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  in.,  Scene  n. 
||  Quoted  in  Heed's  Shakspeare,  from  Finet's  '  Philoxenia.' 
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excess  of  eating  and  drinking, — and  as  much  is  wasted  in  one  day  as  were  suf- 
ficient for  the  two  new-married  folks  half  a  year  to  live  upon."  *  The  dance 
follows  the  banquet : — 

"  Hark,  hark,  I  hear  the  minstrels  play."  t 
*  Christian  State  of  Matrimony.  \-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  m.,  Scene  O. 


[Hampton  Lucy.    The  Old  Church.] 


[Daisy  Hill.] 


III. — FIELD  SPORTS. 

THERE  is  a  book  with  which  William  Shakspere  would  unquestionably  be 
familiar,  the  delightful  '  Scholemaster '  of  Roger  Ascham,  first  printed  in  1 570, 
which  would  sufficiently  encourage  him,  if  encouragement  were  wanting,  in  the 
common  pursuit  of  serious  study  and  manly  exercises.  "  I  do  not  mean,"  says 
this  fine  genial  old  scholar,  "  by  all  this  my  talk,  that  young  gentlemen  should 
always  be  poring  on  a  book,  and,  by  using  good  studies,  should  lose  honest 
pleasure  and  haunt  no  good  pastime ;  I  mean  nothing  less  :  for  it  is  well  known 
that  I  both  like  and  love,  and  have  always  and  do  yet  still  use,  all  exercises 
and  pastimes  that  be  fit  for  my  nature  and  ability.  And  beside  natural  dis- 
position, in  judgment  also,  I  was  never  either  stoic  in  doctrine,  or  Anabaptist 
in  religion,  to  mislike  a  merry,  pleasant,  and  playful  nature,  if  no  outrage  be 

committed   against   law,   measure,   and  good  order Therefore   to 

ride  comely ;  to  run  fair  at  the  tilt  or  ring ;  to  play  at  all  weapons ;  to  shoot 
fair  in  bow  or  surely  in  gun ;  to  vault  lustily ;  to  run ;  to  leap ;  to  wrestle ;  to 
swim ;  to  dance  comely ;  to  sing,  and  play  of  instruments  cunningly ;  to  hawk ; 
to  hunt ;  to  play  at  tennis ;  and  all  pastimes  generally  which  be  joined  with 
labour,  used  in  open  place,  and  in  the  daylight,  containing  either  some  fit 
exercise  for  war,  or  some  pleasant  pastime  for  peace,  be  not  only  comely  and 
decent,  but  also  very  necessary  for  a  courtly  gentleman  to  use." 
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To  "  ride  comely,"  to  "  shoot  fairly  in  bow,  or  surely  in  gun,"  "  to  hawk,  to 
hunt,"  were  pastimes  in  .which  William  Shakspere  would  heartily  engage. 
Hi?  plays  abound  with  the  most  exact  descriptions  of  matters  connected  with 
field  sports.  In  these  exercises,  "  in  open  place  and  in  the  daylight,"  would  he 
meet  his  neighbours ;  and  we  may  assume  that  those  social  qualities  which 
won  for  him  the  love  of  the  wisest  and  the  wittiest  in  his  mature  years,  would 
be  prominent  in.  the  frankness  and  fearlessness  of  youth.  Learned  men  had 
despised  hunting  and  hawking — had  railed  against  these  sports.  Surely  Sir 
Thomas  More,  he  would  think,  never  had  hawk  on  fist,  or  chased  the  destruc- 
tive vermin  whose  furs  he  wore,  when  he  wrote,  "  What  delight  can  there  be, 
and  not  rather  displeasure,  in  hearing  the  barking  and  howling  of  dogs?"* 
Erasmus,  too,  was  a  secluded  scholar.  Ascham  appreciated  these  things,  be- 
cause he  liked,  and  loved,  and  used  them.  With  his  "stone-bow"  in  hand 
would  the  boy  go  forth  in  search  of  quail  or  partridge.  It  was  a  difficult 
weapon — a  random  shot  might  hit  a  man  "in  the  eye, "f  but  it  was  not  so 
easy  when  the  small  bullet  flew  from  the  string  to  bring  down  the  blackbird 
from  the  bush.  There  is  abundant  game  In  Fulbrooke.  Ever  since  the 
attainder  of  John  Dudley  it  had  been  disparked ;  granted  by  the  Crown  to  a 
favourite,  and  again  seized  upon.  A  lovely  woodland  scene  was  this  in  the 
days  when  Elizabeth  took  into  her  own  hands  the  property  which  her  sister 
had  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  now  a  proscribed  wanderer.  The  boy- 
sportsman  is  on  Daisy  Hill  with  his  "  birding-bow ; "  but  the  birds  are  for 
a  while  unheeded.  He  stops  to  gaze  upon  that  glorious  view  of  Warwick 
which  here  is  unfolded.  There,  bright  in  the  sunshine,  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles,  are  the  noble  towers  of  the  Beauchamps  ;  and  there  is  the  lofty 
church  beneath  whose  roof  their  pride  and  their  ambition  lie  low.  Behind 
him  is  his  own  Stratford,  with  its  humbler  spire.  All  around  is  laund  and 
bush, — a  spot  which  might  have  furnished  the  scene  of  the  Keepers  in 
Henry  VI.  :— 

"  1  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we  11  shroud  ourselves  j 
For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

2  Keep.  I  'il  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may  shoot. 

1  Keep.  That  cannot  be ;  the  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 
Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best ;" — t 

a  spot  to  which  many  a  fair  dame  had  been  led  by  gallant   forester,  with  bo*» 
bent,  and  "  quarrel"  fitted  : — 

"  Prin.  Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  boah 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murtherer  in  • 

For.  Here  by,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice ; 
A  stand,  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot."  § 


*  Utopia,  book  ii.  chap.  7. 

f  u  0,  for  a  stone-bow  !  to  hit  him  in  the  eye."—  Twelfth  Night. 
Henry  VI..  Part  I1L,  Act  m.,  Scene  L  §  LOT«'«  Labour's  Lost,  Aot  17.,  Scene  I. 
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With  the  timid  deer  even  the  cross-bow  scares  the  herd  with  its  noise.  But  it 
was  retained  in  "birding"  long  after  the  general  use  of  fire-arms,  that  the 
covey  might  not  be  scattered.  Its  silent  power  of"  destruction  was  its  principal 
merit. 

But  as  boyhood  is  thrown  off  there  are  nobler  pastimes  for  William  Shak- 
spere  than  those  of  gun  and  cross-bow.  Like  Gaston  de  Foix  "he  loved 
hounds,  of  all  beasts,  winter  and  summer."*  He  was  skilled  in  the  qualities 
of  hounds  :  he  delighted  in  those  of  the  noblest  breed, — 

"  So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapp'd,  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each."  + 

The  chase  in  his  day  was  not  a  tremendous  burst  for  an  hour  or  two,  whose 
breathless  speed  shuts  out  all  sense  of  beauty  in  the  sport.  There  was  har- 
mony in  every  sound  of  the  ancient  hunt — there  was  poetry  in  all  its  -associa- 
tions. Such  lines  as  those  which  Hippolita  utters  were  not  the  fancies  of  a 
cloistered  student : — 

"  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta  :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder."  + 

Fhe  solemn  huntings  of  princes  and  great  lords,  where  large  assemblies  were 
convened  to  chase  the  deer  in  spaces  enclosed  by  nets,  but  where  the  cook  and 
the  butler  were  as  necessary  as  the  hunter,  were  described  in  stately  verse  by 
George  Gascoigne.  "The  noble  art  of  Venerie"  seems  to  have  been  an  admir- 
able excuse  for  ease  and  luxury  "  under  the  greenwood  tree."  But  the  open 
hunting  with  the  country  squire's  beagles  was  a  more  stirring  matter.  By  day- 
break was  the  bugle  sounded  ;  and  from  the  spacious  offices  of  the  Hall  came 
forth  the  keepers,  leading  their  slow-hounds  for  finding  the  game,/  and  the 
foresters  with  their  greyhounds  in  leash.  Many  footmen  are  there  in  attend- 
ance with  their  quarter- staffs  and  hangers.  Slowly  rides  forth  the  master  and 
his  friends.  Neighbours  join  them  on  their  way  to  the  wood.  There  is  merri- 
ment in  their  progress,  for,  as  they  pass  through  the  village,  they  stop  before 
the  door  of  the  sluggard  who  ought  to  have  been  on  foot,  singing  "Hunt's  up 
to  the  day  : " — § 

"  The  hunt  id  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
Sing  merrily  we,  the  hunt  is  up ; 


*  Lord  Berners'  '  Froissart,'  book  iii.  chap.  26. 
f  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  iv.,  Scene  L  I  Ibid. 

§  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  m,  Scene  r. 
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TLe  birds  they  sing, 
The  deer  they  fling : 

Hey  nony,  nony-no . 
The  hounds  they  cry, 
The  hunters  they  fly  : 

Hey  troli  lo,  trololflo. 
The  hunt  is  up."  * 

It  is  a  cheering  and  inspiriting  tune  —  the  reveillee  —  awakening  like  the 
"  singing "  of  the  lark,  or  the  "  lively  din "  of  the  cock.  Sounds  like  these 
were  heard,  half  a  century  after  the  youth  of  Shakspere,  by  the  student  whose 
poetry  scarcely  descended  to  the  common  things  which  surrounded  him  ;  for  it 
was  not  the  outgushing  of  the  heart  over  all  life  and  nature ;  it  was  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  individuality,  and  the  echo  of  books — beautiful  indeed,  but  not 
all-comprehensive  : — 

"  Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  arouse  the  slumb'ring  morn. 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  vood  echoing  shrill."  f 

To  the  wood  leads  the  chief  huntsman.  He  has  tracked  the  hart  or  doe  to  the 
covert  on  the  previous  night ;  and  now  the  game  is  to  be  roused  by  man  and 
dog.  Some  of  the  company  may  sing  the  fine  old  song,  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  :— 

«*Blow  thy  horn,  hunter, 

Blow  thy  horn  on  high. 
In  yonder  wood  there  lieth  a  doe  ; 
In  faith  she  woll  not  die. 

Then  blow  thy  horn,  hunter, 
Then  blow  thy  horn,  hunter, 
•  Then  blow  thy  horn,  jolly  hunter."* 

The  hart  is  roused.  The  hounds  have  b,urst  out  in  "  musical  confusion."  Soho 
is  cried.  The  greyhounds  are  unleashed.  And  now  rush  horsemen  and  foot- 
men over  hill — through  dingle.  A  mile  or  two  of  sharp  running,  and  he  is 
again  in  cover.  Again  the  keepers  beat  the  thicket  with  their  staves.  He  is 
again  in  the  open  field,  crossing  Ingon  Hill.  And  so  it  is  long  before  the  treble- 
mart  is  sounded ;  and  the  great  mystery  of  "  wood-craft,"  the  anatomy  of  the 
venison,  is  gone  through  with  the  nicest  art,  even  to  the  cutting  off  a  bone  for 
the  raven. §  . 

It  is  in  his  first  poem — "  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  " — that  the  sportsman 
is  most  clearly  to  be  identified  with  the  youthful  Shakspere.  Who  ever  painted 
a  hare-hunt  with  such  united  spirit  and  exactness  ?  We  see  the  cranks,  and 
crosses,  and  doubles,  of  the  poor  wretch  ;  the  cunning  with  which  he  causes  the 

•  Dotice,  '  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,"  ToL  ii.  p.  192.  t  Milton,  '  L' Allegro.' 

$  The  MS.  of  this  fine  song  is  in  the  British  Museum,     It  has  been  published  by  Mr.  ChappaQ. 

§  B»n  Jonaon't  '  S*d  Shepherd,'  Act  L,  Scene  TL 
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hounds  to  mistake  the  smell ;  the  listening  upon  a  hill  for  his  pursuers  ;  the 
turning  and  returning  of  poor  Wat.  Who  ever  described  a  horse  with  such  a 
complete  mastery  of  all  the  points  of  excellence  ?  In  his  plays,  all  the  niceties 
of  falconry  are  touched  upon  ;  and  the  varieties  of  hawk — "  haggard,"  "  tassel- 
gentle,"  "eyas  musket," — spoken  of  with  a  master's  knowledge.  Hawking  was 
the  universal  passion  of  his  age,  especially  for  the  wealthy.  Coursing  was  for 
the  yeomen — such  as  Master  Page.*  The  love  of  all  field -s'ports  lasted  half  a 
century  longer ;  and  some  of  Shakspere's  great  dramatic  successors  have  put 
out  all  their  strength  in  their  description.  There  are  few  things  more  spirited 
than  the  following  passage  from  Massinger  : — 

"  Dur.  I  must  have  you 

To  my  country  villa  :  rise  before  the  sun, 
Then  make  a  breakfast  of  the  morning  dew, 
Serv'd  up  by  nature  on  some  grassy  hill. 

Cold,  You  talk  of  nothing. 

Dur.  This  ta'en  as  a  preparative,  to  strengthen 
Your  queasy  stomach,  vault  into  your  saJdJe  ; 
With  all  this  flesh  I  can  do  it  without  a  stirrup  :  — 
My  hounds  uncoupled,  and  my  huntsmen  ready, 
You  shall  hear  such  music  from  their  tunable  moutha, 
That  you  shall  say  the  viol,  harp,  theorbo, 
Ne'er  made  such  ravishing  harmony ;  from  the  grovaa 
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And  neighbouring  woods  with  frequent  iteration*, 
Enamour*  d  of  the  cry,  a  thousand  echoe« 

Repeating  it. 

•  ••»•• 

Dw  In  the  afternoon, 

For  we  will  have  variety  of  delights, 
We  11  to  the  field  again ;  no  game  shall  rise 
But  we'll  be  ready  for't :  if  a  hare,  my  greyhounde 
Shall  make  a  course ;  for  the  pie  or  jay,  a  sparhawJc 
This  from  the  fist ;  the  crow  so  near  pursued, 
Shall  be  compell'd  to  seek  protection  under 
Our  horses'  bellies ;  a  hearn  put  from  her  siege, 
And  a  pistol  shot  off  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 
So  high,  that,  to  your  view,  she  '11  seem  to  soar 
Above  the  middle  region  of  the  air  : 
A  cast  of  haggard  falcons,  by  me  mann'd, 
Eying  the  prey  at  first,  appear  as  if 
They  did  turn  tail ;  but  with  their  labouring  wing* 
Getting  above  her,  with  a  thought  their  pinions 
Cleaving  the  purer  element,  make  in, 
And  by  turns  bind  with  her ;  the  frighted  fowl, 
Lying  at  her  defence  upon  her  back, 
With  her  dreadful  beak  awhile  defers  her  death, 
But  by  degrees  forced  down,  we  part  the  fray, 
An^  feast  upon  her. 

Cold.  This  cannot  be,  I  grant, 
But  pretty  pastime. 

Dur.  Pretty  pastime,  nephew  ! 

'Tis  royal  sport.     Then,  for  an  evening  flight, 
A  tiercel  gentle,  which  I  call,  my  masters, 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  the  moon, 
In  such  a  place  flies,  as  he  seems  to  say, 
See  me,  or  see  me  not !  the  partridge  sprung. 
He  makes  his  stoop ;  but,  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  canceller ;  then  with  such  speed,  as  if 
He  carried  lightning  in  his  wing',  he  strikes 
The  tumbling  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 
Proud  to  be  made  his  quarry."  » 

The  passage  in  which  Massinger  thus  describes  what  had  been  presented  to 
his  observation  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  rare  power  which  the  dra- 
matists of  Shakspere's  age  possessed, — the  power  of  seeing  nature  with  their 
own  eyes.  But  we  may  almost  venture  to  say  that  this  power  scarcely  existed 
in  dramatic  poetry  before  Shakspere  taught  his  contemporary  poets  that  there 
was  something  better  in  art  than  the  •  conventional  images  of  books — the 
shadows  of  shadows.  The  wonderful  superiority  of  Shakspere  over  all  others. 
in  stamping  the  minutest  objects  of  creation,  as  well  as  the  highest  mysteries 
of  the  soul  of  man,  with  the  impress  of  truth,. must  have  been  derived,  in  some 
degree,  from  his  education,  working  with  his  genius.  All  his  early  experience 
must  have  been  his  education ;  and  we  therefore  are  not  attempting  mere  fan- 


•  The  Guardian,  Act  i.,  Scene  I.     The  speakers  are  Durtusa  and  Colder*. 
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ciful  combinations  of  the  individual  with  the  circumstances  of  his  social  position, 
when  we  surround  him  with  the  scenes  which  belong  to  his  locality,  his  Hmc, 
and  his  condition  of  life. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  SHAKSPERIAN  LOCALITIES. 


WB  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  local  descriptions  and.  allusions  in  this  chapter,  and  in  preceding 
passages,  more  intelligible,  by  subjoining  a  map  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  this 
neighbourhood  there  is  little  of  that  scenery  which  we  call  romantic ;  but  the  surpassing  fertility, 
the  undulating  surfaces,  the  rich  woodlands,  the  placid  river,  and  the  numerous  and  beautiful 
old  churches,  render  it  an  interesting  country  to  walk  over,  independent  of  its  associations.  Those 
associating  impart.  Uj  tnis  neighbourhood  an  unequalled  charm ;  and  the  outline  map  here  given 
may  nrobablv  egoist  ilie  iover  01  Siiafspere  in  a  ramble  throug'u  !*U 

-  Daily  walks,  and  ancient  neignDooruuuu." 

The  very  beautiful  sKetc&es  of  Mr.  Harvey,  of  which  we  can  attest  the  fidelity,  as  far  as  regards 
their  local  aoiuracy,  may  also  lend  an  interest  to  such  a  visit  The  map  has  been  constructed  with 
reference  to  the  insertion  of  places  only  which  are  either  named  in  Shakspere's  works,  or  with 
which  he  or  his  family  were  connected,  or  which  have  appeared  to  us  demanding  mention  or  allusion 
in  his  biography.  The  map  is,  of  course,  a  map  for  the  present  day,  but  there  are  very  few  names 
inserted  which  are  not  found  in  Dugdale's  Map  of  the  hundreds  which  contain  this  neighbourhood. 
Many,  of  course,  are  omitted  which  are  there  found. 
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[Hampton  Lncy,  from  road  m. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

SOLITARY    HOUBS. 


The  poet  who  has  described  a  man  of  savage  wildness,  cherishing  "  unshaped. 
Ijalf-human  thoughts"  in  his  wanderings  among  vales  and  streams,  green  wood 
and  hollow  dell,  has  said  that  nature  ne'er  could  fini  the  way  into  his  heart : — 

"  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  inore." 

These  are  lines  at  which  some  of  the  worldly-wise  and  clever  have  been  wont 
to  laugh  ;  but  they  contain  a  deep  and  universal  truth.  Without  some  asso- 
ciation, the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature  have  no  charm ;  with  association, 
the  commonest  acquire  a  value.  The  very  humblest  power  ef  observation  ia 
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necessarily  dependent  upon  some  higher  power  of  the  mind.  Those  who  ob- 
serve differ  from  those  who  do  not  observe  in  the  possession  of  acquired  know- 
ledge, or  original  reflection,  which  is  to  guide  the  observation.  The  observer 
who  sees  accurately,  who  knows  what  others  have  observed,  and  who  applies 
this  knowledge  only  to  the  humble  purpose  of  adding  a  new  flower  or  insect  to 
his  collection,  we  call  a  naturalist.  But  there  are  naturalists,  worthy  of  the 
name,  who,  without  bringing  any  very  high  powers  of  mind  to  their  observation 
of  nature,  still  show,  not  only  by  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  their  eye,  but 
by  their  genial  love  and  admiration  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  that  with  them 
nature  has  found  the  way  into  the  heart.  Such  was  White  of  Selborne.  We 
delight  to  hear  him  describe  the  mouse's  nest  which  he  found  suspended  in  the 
head  of  a  thistle  ;  or  how  a  gentleman  had  two  milk-white  rooks  in  one  nest : 
we  partake  in  his  happiness  when  he  writes  of  what  was  to  him  an  event : 
"  This  morning  I  saw  the  golden-crowned  wren  whose  crown  glitters  like  bur- 
nished gold ; "  and  we  half  suspect  that  the  good  old  gentleman  had  the  spirit 
of  poetry  in  him  when  he  says  of  the  goat-sucker,  "  This  bird  is  most  punctual 
in  beginning  its  song  exactly  at  the  close  of  day  ;  so  exactly  that  I  have  known 
it  strike  up  more  than  once  or  twice  just  at  the  report  of  the  Portsmouth  even- 
ing gun."  He  wrote  verses  ;  but  they  are  not  so  poetical  as  his  prose.  A  na- 
turalist endowed  with  higher  powers  of  association  has  taught  us  how  philosophy 
looks  upon  the  common  aspects  of  the  outer  world.  Davy  was  a  scientific 
observer.  He  shows  us  the  reason  of  the  familiar  prognostications  of  the  wea- 
ther— the  coppery  sunset,  the  halo  round  the  moon,  the  rainbow  at  night,  the 
flight  of  the  swallow.  Even  omens  have  a  touch  of  science  in  them ;  and  there 
is  a  philosophical  difference  in  the  luck  of  seeing  'one  magpie  or  two.  But 
there  is  an  observer  of  nature  who  looks  upon  all  animate  and  inanimate  exist- 
ence with  a  higher  power  of  association  even  than  these.  It  is  the  poetical 
naturalist.  Of  this  rare  class  our  Shakspere  is  decidedly  the  head.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  understand  what  his  knowledge  of  external  nature  was,  how  it  was 
applied,  and  how  it  was  acquired. 

Some  one  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  could  affirm  from  the  evidence  of 
his  '  Seasons '  that  Thomson  was  an  early  riser.  Thomson,  it  is  well  known, 
duly  slept  till  noon.  Bearing  in  mind  this  practical  rebuke  of  what  is  held  to 
be  internal  evidence,  we  still  shall  not  hesitate  to  affirm  our  strong  conviction 
that  the  Shakspere  of  the  country  was  an  early  riser.  Thomson,  professedly  a 
descriptive  poet,  assuredly  described  manv  things  that  he  never  saw.  He 
looked  "at  nature  very  often  with  tne  eyes  or  others.  To  our  mind  his  cele- 
brated description  of  morning  offers  not  the  slightest  proof  that  he  ever  saw  the 
sun  rise.*  In  this  description  we  have  the  meek-eyed  morn,  the  dappled  east, 
brown  night,  young  day,  the  dripping  rock,  the  misty  mountain  :  the  hare 
limps  from  the  field  ;  the  wild  deer  trip  from  the  glade  ;  music  awakes  in 
woodland  hymns  ;  the  shepherd  drives  his  flock  from  the  fold ;  the  sluggard 
sleeps  :— 


•  Summer      Liue  43  to  96. 
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*  But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east !     The  lessening  cloud, 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow, 
Dlum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.     Lo,  now  apparent  all, 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth  and  colour'd  air, 
He  looks  m  boundless  majesty  abroad, 
And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  burnish'd  plays 
On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering  streams. 
High-gleaming  from  afar." 

Tins  is  conventional  poetry,  the  reflection  of  books ; — excellent  of  its  kind,  but 
still  not  the  production  of  a  poet-naturalist.  Compare  it  with  Chaucer  •• — 

"  The  besy  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 
Saleweth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray  ; 
And  firy  Phebus  riseth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight, 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves 
The  silver  dropes,  hanging  on  the  leves."  * 

The  sun  drying  the  dewdrops  on  the  leaves  is  not  a  book  image.  The  bril- 
liancy, the  freshness,  are  as  true  as  they  are  beautiful.  Of  such  stuff  are  the 
natural  descriptions  of  Shakspere  always  made.  He  is  as  minute  and  accurate 
as  White ;  he  is  more  philosophical  than  Davy.  The  carrier  in  the  inn-yard 
at  Rochester  exclaims,  "An't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I'll  be  hanged:  Charles' 
wain  is  over  the  new  chimney. "f  Here  is  the  very  commonest  remark  of  a 
common  man  ;  and  yet  the  principle  of  ascertaining  the  time  of  the  night  by 
the  position  of  a  star  in  relation  to  a  fixed  object  must  have  been  the  result  of 
observation  in  him  who  dramatized  the  scene.  The  variation  of  the  quarter 
in  which  the  sun  rises  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  may  be  a  trite  problem 
to  scientific  readers;  but  it  must  have  been  a  familiar  fact  to  him  who,  with 
marvellous  art,  threw  in  a  dialogue  upon  the  incident,  to  diversify  and  give 
repose  to  the  pause  in  a  scene  of  overwhelming  interest : — 

"  Dccius.  Here  lies  the  east :  Doth  not  the  day  break  here? 

Ccuca.  No. 

Cinna.  0,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth  ;  and  yon  gray  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Catca.  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both  deceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here.''  + 

It  was  in  Jiis  native  fields  that  Shakspere  had  seen  morning  under  every  aspect ; 

*  The  Knight's  Tale.     Line  1493.  +  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  IL,  Scene  L 

J  Julius  Caesar,  Act  n.,  Scene  i. 
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— now,  '  in  russet  mantle  clad;"  now,  opening  her  "golden  gates."  A  mighty 
battle  is  compared  to  the  morning's  war  : — 

"  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light." 

Perhaps  this  might  have  been  copied,   or   imagined ;    but  the   poet  throws    in 
reality,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  seen  :  — 

K  What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night."  * 

What  but  actual  observation  could  have  told  the  poet  that  the  thin  flakes  of  ice 
which  he  calls  "  flaws"  are  suddenly  produced  by  the  coldness  of  the  morning 
just  before  sunrise  ?  The  fact  abided  in  his  mind  till  it  shaped  it  itself  info  a 
comparison  with  the  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  his  Prince  Henry : — 

"  As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day." 

He  has  painted  his  own  Romeo,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  fleeting  first 
love,  stealing  "  into  the  covert  of  the  wood," 

"  An  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east."f 

A  melancholy  and  joyous  spirit  would  equally  have  tempted  the  young  poet 
to  court  the  solitudes  that  were  around  him.  Whether  his  "  affections "  were 
to  be  "  most  busied  when  most  alone  •"  i  or.  objectless, 

"  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy ;"  § 

or  intent  upon  a  favourite  book ;  or  yielding  to  the  imagination  which  "  bodies 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown/' — many  of  the  vacant  hours  of  the  young 
man  would  be  solitary  hours  in  his  own  fields.  Yet,  whatever  was  the  pervading 
train  of  thought,  he  would  still  be  an  observer.  In  the  vast  storehouse  of  his 
mind  would  all  that  he  observed  be  laid  up,  not  labelled  and  classified  after  the 
fashion  of  some  poetical  manufacturers,  but  to  be  called  into  use  at  a  near  or  a 
distant  day,  by  that  wonderful  power  of  assimilation  which  perceives  all  the 
subtile  and  delicate  relations  between  the  moral  and  the  physical  worlds,  and 
thus  raises  the  objects  of  sense  into  a  companionship  with  the  loftiest  things 
that  belong  to  the  fancy  and  the  reason.  Who  ever  painted  with  such  marvel- 
lous power — we  use  the  word  advisedly — the  changing  forms  of  an  evening 
sky,  '-"  black  vesper's  pageants"? — 

"  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonish  ; 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower' d  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air."  || 


•  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  Act  n.  Scene  v.  +  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Act  I..  Scene  I. 

J  Ibid.  §  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv.,  Scene  HL 

||  Antony  ;\nd  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.,  Scene  xn. 
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This  is  noble  painting,  but  it  is  something  higher.  When  Antony  goes  on  to 
compare  himself  to  the  cloud  which  "  even  with  a  thought  the  rack  dislimns." 
we  learn  how  the  great  poet  uses  his  observation  of  nature.  Not  only  do  such 
magnificent  objects  as  these  receive  an  elevation  from  the  poet's  moral  appli- 
cation of  them,  but  the  commonest  things,  even  the  vulgarest  things,  ludicrous 
but  for  their  management,  become  in  the  highest  degree  poetical.  Many  a  time 
in  the  low  meadows  of  the  Avon  would  Shakspere  have  seen  the  irritation  of  the 
herd  under  the  torments  of  the  gad-fly.  The  poet  takes  this  common  thing  to 
describe  an  event  which  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world  : — 

"  Yon  ribald  nag  of  Egypt, 

Whom  leprosy  o'ertake  !  i'  the  midst  o'  the  fight, — 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd, 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder, — 
The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies."  *  • 

When  Hector  is  in  the  field, 

"  The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath."  + 

Brutus,    speculating   upon   the  probable  consequences  of   Caesar    becoming 
exclaims : — 

"  It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder, 
And  that  craves  wary  walking."}: 


*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  ni..  Scene  vnx 
•f  Troilua  and  Creaaida,  Act  v.,  Scene  v.  J  Julius  Caesar,  Act  n.  Scan*  L 


-'  v      -     "- 

[Meadow*  near  Weiford.] 
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The  same  object  had  been  seen  and  described  in  an  earlier  play,  without  its  grand 
association : — 

"  The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun."  • 

The  snake  seems  a  liege  subject  of  the  domain  of  poetry.  Her  enamel  skin  is 
a  weed  for  a  fairy ;  f  the  green  and  gilded  snake  wreathed  around  the  sleeping 
man  |  is  a  picture.  But  what  ordinary  writer  would  not  shrink  from  the  poet- 
ical handling  of  a  snail  ?  It  is  the  surpassing  accuracy  of  the  naturalist  that 
has  introduced  the  snail  into  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  the  poet,  in  juxta- 
position with  the  Hesperides  and  Apollo's  lute  : — 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails."  § 

One  of  the  grandest  scenes  of  a  tragedy  of  the  mature  poet  is  full  of  the  most 
familiar  images  derived  from  an  accurate  observation  of  the  natural  world.  The 
images  seem  to  rise  up  spontaneously  out  of  the  minute  recollections  of  a  life 
spent  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  lower  creation.  "  A  deed  of  dreadful 
note "  is  to  be  done  before  nightfall.  The  bat,  the  beetle,  and  the  crow  are  the 
common,  and  therefore  the  most  appronriate,  instruments  which  are  used  to 
mark  the  approach  of  night.  The  simplest  thing  of  life  is  thus  raised  into 
sublimity  at  a  touch  : — 

"  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight ;" 

ere 

"  The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal ;" 

the  murder  of  Banquo  is  to  be  done.     The  very  time  is  at  hand  : — 

"  Light  thickens ;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.' '  || 

The  naturalist  has  not  only  heard  the  "  drowsy  hums  "  of  the  beetle  as  he  wan- 
dered in  the  evening  twilight,  but  he  has  traced  the  insect  to  its  hiding-place. 
The  poet  associates  the  fact  with  a  great  lesson,  —  to  be  content  in  obscure 
safety : — 

"  Often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Thau  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle."  «JI 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  young  Shakspere  had  to  make  himself  a  na- 
turalist. Books  of  accurate  observation  there  were  none  to  guide  him  ;  for  the 
popular  works  of  natural  history,  of  which  there  were  very  few,  were  full  of 
extravagant  fables  and  vague  descriptions.  Mr.  Douce  has  told  us  that  Shak- 
spere was  extremely  well  acquainted  with  one  of  these  works — '  Batman  uppon 

«  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  H,  Scene  in. 

f  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Act  a.,  Scene  n.  *  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv.,  Scene  IIL 

§  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  Act  rv.,  Scene  i.  ||  Macbeth,  Act  IIL,  Scene  a. 

H  Cymbeline,  Act  m.,  Scene  ILL 
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Bartholome  his  booke  De  proprietatibus  rerum,  1582;'  and  he  has  ascertained 
that  the  original  price  of  this  volume  was  eight  shillings.  But  Shakspere  did 
not  go  to  Bartholomeus,  or  to  Batman  (who  made  large  additions  to  the  ori- 
ginal work  from  Gesner),  for  his  truths  in  natural  history.  Mr.  Douce  has  cited 
many  passages  in  his  '  Illustrations,'  in  which  he  traces  Shakspere  to  Bartho- 
lomeus. We  have  gone  carefully  through  the  volumes  where  these  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down,  and  we  find  a  remarkable  circumstance  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
Douce,  that  these  passages,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  refer  to  the  vulgar 
errors  of  natural  history  which  Shakspere  has  transmuted  into  never-dying 
poetry.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  origin  of  the  toad  which  wears  "  a  precious 
jewel  in  his  head;"*  of  the  phoenix  of  Arabia  ;f  of  the  basilisk  that  kills  the 
innocent  gazer ;J  of  the  unlicked  bear-whelp. §  But  the  truths  of  natural  his- 
tory which  we  constantly  light  upon  in  Shakspere.  were  all  essentially  derived 
from  his  own  observation.  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  ip  his  discri- 
mination between  the  popular  belief  and  the  scientific  truth  in  his  notice  of 
the  habits  of  the  cuckoo.  The  Fool  in  Lear  expresses  the  popular  belief  in 
a  proverbial  sentence  : — 

"  For  you  trow,  nuncle, 
The  hedge  sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young." 

Worcester  in  his  address  to  Henry  IV.,  expresses  the  scientific  fact  without 
the  vulgar  exaggeration, — a  fact  unnoticed  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Jenner  by  any 
writer  but  the  naturalist  William  Shakspere  : — 

"  Being  fed  by  us,  you  used  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  bird 
Useth  the  sparrow  :  did  oppress  our  neat ; 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk, 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight"  H 

The  noble  description  of  the  commonwealth  of  bees  in  Henry  V.  was  sug- 
gested, in  all  probability,  by  a  similar  description  in  Lyly's  '  Euphues.'  But 
Shakspere's  description  not  only  displays  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vation, in  subservience  to  the  poetical  art,  but  the  unerring  discrimination  of 
his  philosophy.  Lyly  makes  his  bees  exercise  the  reasoning  faculty — choose 
a  king,  call  a  parliament,  consult  for  laws,  elect  officers  ;  Shakspere  says  "  they 
have  a  king  and  officers  ;  "  and  he  refers  their  operations  to  "  a  rule  in  nature." 
The  same  accuracy  that  he  brought  to  the  observation  of  the  workings  of  nature 
in  the  fields,  he  bestows  upon  the  assistant  labours  of  art  in  the  garden.  The  fine 
dialogue  between  the  old  gardener  at  Langley  and  the  servants,  is  full  of  tech- 
nical information.  The  great  principles  of  horticultural  economy,  pruning  and 
weeding,  are  there  as  clearly  displayed  as  in  the  most  anti-poetical  of  treatises- 
We  have  the  crab-tree  slip  grafted  upon  noble  stock  (the  reverse  of  the  gar- 
dener's practice)  in  one  play:^[  in  another  we  have  the  luxurious  "scions  put 

•  As  You  Like  It,  Act  n.,  Scene  L  f  Tempest,  Act  m.,  Scene  n. 

$  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  Aet  m.,  Scene  11.  §  Ibid.,  Part  III.,  Act  in.,  Scene  n. 

0  See  our  Illustration  of  this  passage,  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  v.,  Scene  I. 

H  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  Act  m.,  Scene  n. 
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in  wild  and  savage  stock. '"*  A  writer  in  a  technical  periodical  work  seriously 
maintains  that  Shakspere  was  a  professional  gardener.f  This  is  better  evi- 
dence of  the  poet's  horticultural  acquirements  than  Steevens's  pert  remark, 
"  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  had  little  knowledge  in  gardening."!  Shak- 
spere's  philosophy  of  the  gardener's  art  is  true  of  all  art.  It  is  the  great 
Platonic  belief  which  raises  art  into  something  much  higher  than  a  thing  of 
mere  imitation,  showing  the  great  informing  spirit  of  the  universe  working 
through  man,  as  through  any  other  agency  of  his  will : — 

"Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, — 

Nor  yet  on  summer's  death,  cor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilly  'vors, 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards  :  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden  's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  over  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art, 
That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather  :  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature."  § 

Perdita's  flowers !  who  can  mention  them,  and  not  think  of  the  wonderful 
union  of  the  accuracy  of  the  naturalist  with  the  loveliest  images  of  the  poet  ? 
It  his  been  well  remarked  that  in  Milton's  'Lycidas'  we  have  "among  vernal 
flowers  many  of  those  which  are  the  offspring  of  Midsummer ; "  but  Shakspere 
distinguishes  his  groups,  assorting  those  of  the  several  seasons.  ||  Perhaps  in 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry  there  is  no  such  perfect  combination  of  elegance 
and  truth  as  the  passage  in  which  Perdita  bestows  her  gifts — parts  of  which 
are  of  such  surpassing  loveliness,  that  the  sense  aches  at  them  : — 

"  0,  Proserpina, 

For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  lett'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  !  daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath."  ^1 


*  Henry  V.,  Act  in.,  Scene  V.  f  The  Gardener's  Chronicle,  May  29,  1841. 

J  Note  on  As  You  Like  It,  Act  in.,  Scene  n.  §  Winter's  Tale,  Act  rv.,  Scene  m. 

!l  Patterson's  '  Natural  History  of  the  Insects  mentioned  in  Shakspeare's  Plays.' 

H  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.,  Scene  IIL 
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O£  all  the  objects  of  creation  it  is  in  flowers  that  Shakspere's  genius  appears 
most  to  revel  and  luxuriate  ;  but  the  precision  with  which  he  seizes  upon  their 
characteristics  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  poets.  A  word  is  a  description. 
The  "  pale  primrose,"  the  "  azur'd  harebell,"  are  the  flowers  to  be  strewn  upon 
Fidele's  grave ;  but  how  is  their  beauty  elevated  when  the  one  i?  compared  to 
her  face,  and  the  other  to  her  veins  !  Shakspere  perhaps  caught  the  sweetest 
image  of  his  sweetest  song  from  the  lines  of  Chaucer  which  we  have  recently 
quoted  ;  where  we  have  the  lark,  and  the  fiery  Phoebus  drying  the  silver  drops 
on  the  leaves.  But  it  was  impossible  to  have  translated  this  fine  passage,  as 
Shakspere  has  done,  without  the  minute  observation  of  the  naturalist  working 
with  the  invention  of  the  poet : — 

"  Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chalic 'd  flowers  that  lies."  * 

The  rosebud  shrivels  and  dies,  and  the  cause  is  disregarded  by  a  common  ob- 
server. The  poetical  naturalist  points  out  "  the  bud  bit  by  an  envious  worm."t 
Again,  the  microscope  of  the  poet  sees  "  the  crimson  drops  i'  the  bottom  ot  a 
cowslip,"  and  the  observation  lies  in  the  cells  of  his  memory  till  it  becomes  a 
comparison  of  exquisite  delicacy  in  reference  to  the  "  cinque -spotted  "  mark  of 
the  sleeping  Imogen.  But  the  eye  which 'observes  everything  is  not  only  an  eye 
for  beauty,  as  it  looks  upon  the  produce  of  the  fields ;  it  has  the  sense  of  utility 
as  strong  as  that  whfch  exists  in  the  calculations  of  the  most  anti-poetical. 
The  mad  Lear's  garland  is  a  catalogue  of  the  husbandman's  too  luxuriant 
enemies  : — 

"  Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cucioo-flowers, 
Daruel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn."  J 

Who  could  have  conceived  the  noble  picture  in  Henry  V.  of  a  country  wasted 
by  war,  but  one  who  from  his  youth  upward  had  been  familiar,  even  to  the 
minutest  practice,  with  all  that  is  achieved  by  cultivation,  and  all  that  is  lost 
by  neglect ; — who  had  seen  the  wild  powers  of  nature  held  in  subjection  to  the 
same  producing  power  under  the  guidance  of  art; — who  had  himself  assisted 
in  this  best  conquest  of  man  ? — 

"  Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies  :  her  hedges  even-pleach'd, 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair 

Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs  :  her  fallow  leas  . 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  coulter  rusta, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery  : 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 


*  Cymbeline,  Act  n.,  Scene  in.  .  t  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  L,  Scone  L 

J  King  Lear,  Act  rv.,  Sceue  IT. 
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The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  unoorrected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness ;  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility."  * 

Even  the  technical  words  of  agriculture  find  their  place  in  his  language  cf 
poetry  : — 

"  Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg'd."  f 

He  goes  into  the  woods  of  his  own  Arden,  and  he  associates  her  oaks  wilh  the 
sublimest  imagery  ;  but  still  the  oak  loses  nothing  of  its  characteristics.  "  The 
thing  of  courage,  as  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise," 

"When  splitting  winds 
Make  flexible  the  Jcnccs  of  knotted  oaks." 

Again : — 

"  Merciful  Heaven ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Splitt'st  the  unwedyeable  and  gnarled  oak 
Than  the  soft  myrtle."  § 

Even  the  woodman's  economy,  who  is  careful  not  to  exhaust  the  tree  that 
furnishes  him  fuel,  becomes  an  image  to  show,  by  contrast,  the  impolicy  of 
excessive  taxation : — 

"  Why,  we  take 

From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber ; 

And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack'd 

The  air  will  drink  the  sap."  || 

It  is  in  these  woods  that  he  has  studied  the  habits  of  the  "joiner  squirrel," 
who  makes  Mab's  chariot  out  of  an  "  empty  hazel-nut. "^[  Here  the  active  boy 
was  no  doubt  the  "  venturous  fairy "  that  would  seek  the  "  squirrel's  hoard, 
and  fetch  new  nuts."**  Here  he  has  watched  the  stock-dove  sitting  upon  her 
nest,  and  has  stored  the  fact  in  his  mind  till  it  becomes  one  of  the  loveliest  cf 
nnetical  comparisons : — 

"  Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  dove 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping."  JJ 

What  book-fed  poet  could  have  chosen  a  homely  incident  of  country  life  as  the 
aptest  illustration  of  an  assembly  suddenly  scattered  by  their  fears  ?-— 

"  Russet-painted  choughs,  many  In  sort, 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky."  ft 


•  Henry  V.,  Act  v.,  Scene  n.  t  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  Act  in.,  Scene  1. 

J  Troilus  and  Cressida.  Act  r.,  Scene  in.  §  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  it,  Scene  H. 

||  Henry  VIIL,  Act  I.,  Scene  n.  U  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  i.,  Scene  IV. 

*  *  A  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  Act  iv.,  Scene  i.  ft  Hamlet,  Act  v.,  Scene  t. 

A  Midsummer-Night^  Dream,  Act  in.,  Scene  iL 
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The  poet  tells  us — and  we  believe  Kim  as  much  as  if  a  Pliny  or  a  Gesner  had 
written  it — that 

"  The  poor  wren. 

The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owL"  * 

The  boy  has  climbed  to  the  kite's  nest,  and  there  perchance  has  found  some  of 
the  gear  that  "  maidens  bleach  ; "  the  discovery  becomes  a  saying  for  Autolycus  : 
— "  When  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser  linen." f  In  all  this  practical  part 
of  Shakspere's  education  it  is  emphatically  true  that  the  boy  "  is  father  of  the 
man. "| 

Shakspere,  m  an  early  play,  has  described  his  native  river : — 

"  The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays,  * 

With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean."  § 


[Near  Alveston.] 

The  solitary  boat  of  the  young  poet  may  be  fancied  floating  down  this  "  current." 
There  is  not  a  sound  to  disturb  his  quiet,  but  the  gentle  murmur  when  "  the 
waving  sedges  play  with  wind."||  As  the  boat  glides  unsteered  into  some 
winding  nook,  the  swan  ruffles  his  proud  crest;  and  the  quick  eye  of  the 
naturalist  sees  his  mate  deep  hidden  in  the  reeds  and  osiers : — 

"  So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 
Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her  wings."  ^ 


•  Macbeth,  Act  rv.,  Scene  n.  *•  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.,  Scene  11.  +  Wordsworth. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  n.,  Scent  vu.  ||  Induction  to  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

If  Henry  VL,  Part  L,  >ct  v.,  Scene  m. 
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Very  lovely  is  this  Avon  for  some  miles  above  Stratford ;  a  poet's  river  in  its 
beauty  and  its  peacefulness.  It  is  disturbed  with  no  sound  of  traffic ;  it  holds 
its  course  unvexed  by  man  through  broad  meadows  and  wooded  acclivities, 
which  for  generations  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  solitude.  All  the  great 
natural  features  of  the  river  must  have  suffered  little  change  since  the  time  of 
Shakspere.  Inundations  in  some  places  may  have  widened  the  channel ;  osier 
islands  may  nave  grown  up  where  there  was  once  a  broad  stream.  But  we 
here  look  upon  the  same  scenery  upon  which  he  looked,  as  truly  as  we  gaze 
upon  the  same  blue  sky,  and  see  its  image  in  the  same  glassy  water.  As  we 
unmoor  our  boat  from  the  fields  near  Bishop's  Hampton,*  we  look  back  upon 
the  church  embosomed  in  loftv  trees.  The  church  is  new ;  but  it  stands  upon 


[Old  Church  of  Hampton  Lucy.] 

the  same  spot  as  the  ancient  church  :  its  associations  are  the  same.  We  glide 
by  Charlcote.  The  house  has  been  enlarged ;  its  antique  features  somewhat 
improved ;  but  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Charlcote  of  Shakspere.  We 
piss  its  sunny  lawns,  and  are  soon  amidst  the  unchanging  features  of  nature. 
We  are  between  deep  wooded  banks.  Even  the  deer,  who  swim  from  shore  to 
shore  where  the  river  is  wide  and  open,  are  prevented  invading  these  quiet 
deeps.  The  old  turrets  rising  amidst  the  trees  alone  tell  us  that  human  habita- 
tion is  at  hand.  A  little  onward,  and  we  lose  all  trace  of  that  culture  which  is 
ever  changing  the  face  of  nature.  There  is  a  high  bank  called  Old  Town, 
where  perhaps  men  and  women,  with  their  joys  and  sorrows,  once  abided.  It 
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^*  The  old  name  for  Hampton  Lucy. 


is  colonized  by  rabbits.  The  elder-tree  drops  its  white  blossoms  luxuriantly 
over  their  brown  burrows.  The  golden  cups  of  the  yellow  water-lilies  lie 
brilliantly  beneath  on  their  green  couches.  The  reed-sparrow  and  the  willow- 
wren  sing  their  small  songs  around  us  :  a  stately  heron  flaps  his  heavy  wing 
above.  The  tranquillity  of  the  place  is  almost  solemn  ;  and  a  broad  cloud 
deepens  the  solemnity,  by  throwing  for  a  while  the  whole  scene  into  shadow. 
\Ve  have  a  book  with  us  that  Shakspere  might  have  looked  upon  in  the  same 
spot  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  ;  a  new  book  then,  but  even  then  seeking 
to  go  back  into  the  past,  in  the  antique  phraseology  adopted  by  the  young 
author.  It  is  the  first  work  of  Spenser, — '  The  Shepherd's  Calendar/  originally 
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printed  in  1579.  Let  us  pause  a  little  upon  its  pages  ;  ana  thence  look  back  also- 
with  a  brief  glance,  at  the  poetical  models  in  his  own  language  which  were  open 
to  the  study  of  one  who,  without  models,  was  destined  to  found  the  greatest  school 
of  poetry  which  the  world  had  seen. 

Spenser,  displeased  with  the  artificial  character  of  the  literature  of  his  own 
early  time,  its  mythological  affectations,  its  mincing  and  foreign  phraseology, 
thought  to  infuse  into  it  a  more  healthy  tone  by  familiarizing  the  court  of 
Elizabeth  with  the  diction  of  the  age  of  Edward  III.  The  attempt  was  not 
successful.  His  friend  and  editor,  E.  K.,  indeed  says, — "  In  my  opinion  it  is 
one  especial  praise,  of  many  which  are  due  to  this  poet,  that  he  hath  laboured 
to  restore,  as  to  their  rightful  heritage,  such  good  and  natural  English  words 
as  have  been  long  time  out  of  use,  and  almost  clean  disherited.  Which  is  the 
only  cause  that  our  mother  tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is  both  full  enough  of 
prose,  and  stately  enough  for  verse,  hath  long  time  been  counted  most  bare  and 
barren  of  both."*  But  even  Sidney,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated,  will  not 
admit  the  principle  which  Spenser  was  endeavouring  to  establish :  — " '  The 


Shepherd  s  Calendar '  hath  much  poetry  in  his  eclogues  worthy  the  reading,  if 
I  be  not  deceived.  That  same  framing  of  his  style  to  an  old  rustic  language  I 
dare  not  allow  ;  since  neither  Theocritus  in  Greek,  Virgil  in  Latin,  nor  Sanna- 
zarius  in  Italian,  did  affect  it."f  Yet  we  can  well  imagine  that  '  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar/  dropping  in  the  way  of  the  young  recluse  of  Stratford,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  welcome.  "  Colin  Clout,  the  new  poet,"  as  his  editor  calls 
him,  had  the  stamp  of  originality  upon  him  ;  and  therefore  our  Shakspere  would 

*  Epistle  to  Master  Gabriel  Harvey,  prefixed  to  '  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  edition  1 679. 
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agree  that  "  his  name  shall  come  into  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  worthiness 
be  sounded  in  the  trump  of  fame."*  The  images  and  the  music  of  the  despairing 
shepherd  would  rest  upon  his  ear : — 

"  You  naked  trees,  whose  shadie  leaves  are  lost, 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bowre, 
And  now  are  clothd  with  mosse  and  hoarie  frost, 
In  steede  of  blossomes,  wherewith  your  buds  did  floure ; 

I.  see  your  teares  that  from  your  boughes  do  raine, 

Whose  drops  in  drerie  ysiclea  remaine. 

All  so  my  lustfull  leafe  is  drie  and  sere, 

My  timely  buds  with  wayling  all  are  wasted ; 

The  blossome  which  my  braunch  of  youth  did  beare, 

With  breathed  sighes  is  blowne  away  and  blasted ; 

And  from  mine  eyes  the  drizling  teares  descend, 

As  on  your  boughes  the  ysicles  depend."  f 

tVe  read  the  passage,  and  our  memory  involuntarily  turns  to  the  noble  commence- 
ment of  one  of  Shakspere's  own  Sonnets  : — 

"  That  tune  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang."  + 

But  here  we  also  see  the  difference  between  the  two  poets.  Shakspere's  com- 
parison of  his  declining  energies  with  the  "bare  ruin'd  choirs"  of  the  woods  of 
autumn  has  all  the  power  of  reality.  The  love-sick  shepherd  who  "  compared) 
his  careful  case  to  the  sad  season  of  the  year,  to  the  frosty  ground,  to  the  frozen 
trees,  and  to  his  own  winterbeaten  flock,"  §  is  an  affectation.  The  pastoral  poetry 
of  all  ages  and  nations  is  open  in  some  degree  to  this  objection  ;  but  Spenser,  who 
makes  his  shepherds  bitter  controversialists  in  theology,  has  carried  the  falsetto 
style  a  degree  too  far  even  for  those  who  can  best  appreciate  the  real  poetica. 
power  which  is  to  be  discovered  in  these  early  productions.  One  passage  in  these 
Eclogues  sounded,  as  we  think,  a  note  that  must  have  sunk  deeply  into  the 
ambition  of  him  who  must  very  early  have  looked  upon  the  thoughts  and  habits 
of  real  life  as  the  proper  staple  of  poetry  : — 

"  Who  ever  castes  to  compasse  wightie  prise, 
And  thinkes  to  throwe  out  thundring  words  of  threat, 
Set  powre  in  lavish  cups  and  thriftie  bittes  of  meate, 
For  Bacchus  fruite  is  friend  to  Phoebus  wise ; 
And,  when  with  wine  the  braine  begins  to  sweat, 
The  numbers  flow  as  fast  as  spring  doth  rise. 

Thou  kenst  not,  Percie,  how  the  rime  should  rage  ; 
O,  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine, 
And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  yvie  twine, 
How  could  I  reare  the  muse  on  stately  stage, 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine, 
With  queint  Bellona  in  her  equipage  ?"  |j 


*  Epistle,  4c.  +  Eclogue  1 . 

J  Sonnet  73.  §  Argument  to  the  Ecloguo.  |  Eclogn*  10. 
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These  verses  sound  to  us  exceedingly  like  a  sarcasm  upon  the  "  huft,  puft, 
braggart "  vein  of  the  drama  which  preceded  Shakspere  by  a  few  years,  and 
which  fixed  its  character  even  upon  the  first  efforts  of  the  great  masters  whose 
light  soon  gleamed  out  of  this  dun  smoke.  It  was  no  doubt  a  drunken  drama. 
But  there  was  one  in  whom  we  believe  the  desire  was  early  planted  to  raise 
dramatic  composition  into  a  high  art.  The  shepherd  who  speaks  these  lines  in 
the  '  Calendar '  is  represented  in  the  argument  as  "  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  poet, 
which,  finding  no  maintenance  of  his  state  and  studies,  complaineth  of  the  con- 
tempt of  poetry,  and  the  causes  thereof."  The  cause  of  the  contempt  was  the 
want  of  true  poets.  The  same  argument  says  of  poetry,  that  it  is  "  a  divine 
gift,  and  heavenly  instinct,  not  to  be  gotten  by  labour  and  learning,  but  adorned 
with  both,  and  poured  into  the  wit  by  a  certain  Enthousiasmos  and  celestial 
inspiration."  In  the  case  of  Shakspere  the  Enthousiasmos  must  have  come  early  ; 
nor,  in  our  minds,  were  the  labour  and  learning  wanted  to  direct  it.  The 
great  model  of  Spenser.,  in  his  early  efforts,  was  Chaucer.  Chaucer  too  was 
his  later  veneration  : — 

"  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled."  * 

In  '  The  Shepherd's  Calendar '  Chaucer  is  "  Tityrus,  god  of  shepherds  :" — 

"  Goe,  little  Calender  !  thou  hast  a  free  passeporte ; 
Goe  but  a  lowly  gate  amongst  the  meaner  sorte  : 
Dare  not  to  match  thy  pype  with  Tityrua  his  stile."  f 

The  greatest  minds  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing  reverenced  Chaucer. 
Sidney  says  of  him, — "  I  know  not  whether  to  marvel  more  either  that  he  m 
that  misty  time  could  see  so  clearly,  or  that  we  in  this  clear  age  go  so  stumblingly 
after  him."t  Passing  over  the, minor  poetry  with  which  Shakspere  must  have 
been  familiar, — the  elegance  of  Wyatt,  the  tenderness  of  Surrey,  the  dignity  of 
Sackville,  the  broad  humour  of  Skelton, — we  have  little  hesitation  in  believing 
that  the  poetical  master  of  Shakspere  was  Chaucer.  But  whilst  Spenser  imi- 
tated his  style,  Shakspere  penetrated  into  the  secret  of  that  excellence  which  is 
almost  independent  of  style.  The  natural  and  moral  world  was  displayed 
before  each ;  and  they  became  its  interpreters,  each  after  his  own  peculiar 
genius. 

And  yet,  whilst  we  believe  that  Shakspere  was  the  pupil  of  Chaucer ;  whilst 
we  imagine  that  the  fine  bright  folio  of  1542,  whose  bold  black  letter  seems 
the  proper  dress  for  the  rich  antique  thought,  was  the  closet  companion  of  the 
young  poet ;  that  in  his  solitary  walks  unbidden  tears  came  into  his  eyes  when 
he  recollected  some  passage  of  matchless  pathos,  or  irrepressible  laughter  arose 
at  those  touches  of  genial  humour  which  glance  like  sunbeams  over  the  page — 
comparing,  too,  Chaucer's  fresh  descriptions  with  the  freshest  things  under  the 
sky,  and  seeing  how  the  true  painter  of  Nature  makes  &ven  her  loveliness  more 
lovely  ;  —  believing  all  this,  we  yet  reverentially  own  that  this  wondrous 


*  Fairy  Queen,  book  iv.,  canto  2.  t  Epilogue  to  the  '  Calender/ 
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excellence  was  incommunicable,  was  not  to  be  imitated.  But  nevertheless  the 
early  familiarity  with  such  a  poet  as  Chaucer  must  have  been  a  loadstar  to  one 
like  Shakspere,  who  was  launched  into  the  great  ocean  of  thought  without  a 
chart.  The  narrow  seas  of  poetry  had  been  navigated  by  others,  and  their  track 
might  be  followed  by  the  common  adventurer.  Chaucer  would  disclose  to  him 
the  possibility  of  delineating  individual  character  with  the  minutest  accuracy, 
without  separating  the  individual  from  the  permanent  and  the  universal. 
Chaucer  would  show  him  how  a  high  morality  might  still  consist  with  freedom 
of  thought  and  even  laxity  of  expression,  and  how  all  that  is  holy  and  beau- 
tiful might  be  loved  without  such  scorn  or  hatred  of  the  impure  and  the  evil 
as  would  exclude  them  from  human  sympathy.  Chaucer,  working  as  an  artist, 
would  inform  him  what  stores  lay  hidden  of  old  traditions  and  fables,  legends 
that  had  travelled  from  one  nation  to  another,  gathering  new  circumstances  as 
thev  became  clothed  in  new  language,  the  property  of  every  people,  related 
in  the  peasant's  cabin,  studied  in  the  scholar's  cell ;  and  he  would  teach  him 
that  these  were  the  best  materials  for  a  poet  to  work  upon,  for  their  universality 
proved  that  they  were  akin  to  man's  inmost  nature  and  feelings.  In  these, 
and  in  many  more  things,  Chaucer  would  be  the  teacher  of  Shakspere.  The 
pupil  became  greater  than  the  master,  partly  through  the  greater  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  genius,  and  partly  through  its  dramatic  direction.  The  form  of 
their  art  was  essentially  different,  but  yet  the  spirit  was  very  much  the  same. 
These  two  poets,  England's  two  greatest  poets,  have  so  much  in  common,  that 
wre  scarcely  regard  the  different  modes  in  which  they  worked  when  we  think 
of  their  mutual  characteristics.  Each  is  equally  unapproachable  in  his  humour 
as  in  his  pathos  ;  each  is  so  masterly  a  delineator  of  character  that  we  converse 
with  the  beings  of  their  creation  as  if  they  had  moved  and  breathed  around 
us ;  each  is  the  closest  and  the  clearest  painter  of  external,  nature ;  each  has 
the  profoundest  skill  in  the  management  of  language,  so  as  to  send  his  thoughts 
with  the  greatest  effect,  and  with  the  least  apparent  effort,  into  the  depths  of 
the  understanding ;  each,  according  to  his  own  theory,  is  a  perfect  master  of 
harmonious  numbers.  What  was  superadded  in  Shakspere  sets  him  above  all 
comparison  with  any  other  poet.  But  with  Chaucer  he  may  be  compared ; 
and  having  so  much  in  common  with  him,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
writings  of  Chaucer  must  have  had  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  formation 

•^ 

of  the  mind  of  Shakspere. 

Such  were  the  speculations  that  came  across  us  in  that  silent  reach  of  the 
Avon  below  Charlcote.  But  the  silence  is  broken.  The  old  fisherman  of 
Alveston  paddles  up  the  stream  to  look  for  his  eel-pots.  We  drop  down  the 
current.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  constant  variety  which 
tliis  beautiful  river  here  exhibits.  Now  it  passes  under  a  high  bank  clothed 
with  wood ;  now  a  hill  waving  with  corn  gently  rises  from  the  water's  edge. 
Sometimes  a  flat  meadow  presents  its  grassy  margin  to  the  current  which 
threatens  to  inundate  it  upon  the  slightest  rise  ;  sometimes  long  lines  of  willow 
or  alder  shut  out  the  land,  and  throw  their  deep  shadows  over  the  placid  stream. 
Islands  of  sedge  here  and  there  render  the  channel  unnavigable,  except  to 
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the  smallest  boat. 
Ophelia : — 


A  willow  thrusting  its  trunk  over  the  stream  reminds  us  of 


"  There  is  a  willow  grows  askaunt  the  brook 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream."  * 


A  gust  of  wind  raises  the  underside  of  the  leaves  to  view,  and  we  then  perceive 
the  exquisite  correctness  of  the  epithet  "  hoar."  Hawthorns,  here  and  there, 
grow  upon  the  water's  edge ;  and  the  dog-rose  spots  the  green  bank  with  its 
faint  red.  That  deformity,  the  pollard-willow,  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  most 
rivers ;  but  the  unlopped  trees  wear  their  feathery  branches,  as  graceful  as 
ostrich-plumes.  The  gust  which  sings  through  that  long  colonnade  of  willows 
is  blowing  up  a  rain-storm.  The  wood -pigeons,  who  have  been  feeding  on  the 
banks,  wing  their  way  homewards.  The  old  fisherman  is  hurrying  down  the 
current  to  the  shelter  of  his  cottage.  He  invites  us  to  partake  that  shelter. 
His  family  are  busy  at  their  trade  of  basket-making;  and  the  humble  roof, 
with  its  cheerful  fire,  is  a  welcome  retreat  out  of  the  driving  storm.  It  is  a  long 
as  well  as  furious  rain.  We  open  the  volume  of  Shakspere's  own  poems ;  and 
we  bethink  us  what  of  these  he  may  have  composed,  or  partly  shadowed  out, 
wandering  on  this  river-side,  or  drifting  under  its  green  banks,  when  his  happy 
and  genial  nature  instinctively  shaped  itself  into  song,  as  the  expression  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  beautiful  world  around  him. 

••Hamlet,  Act  iv..  Scene  viL 


[Below  Charlcote-J 
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"The  first  heir  of  my  invention." — This  may  be  literally  true  of  the  Venus, 
and  Adonis,  but  it  does  not  imply  that  the  young  poet  had  not  been  a  diligent 
cultivator  of  fragmentary  verse  long  before  he  had  attempted  so  sustained  a 
composition  as  this  most  original  and  remarkable  poem.  We  must  carry  back 
our  minds  to  the  published  poetry  of  1593,  when  the  Venus  aril  Adonis  ap- 
peared, fully  to  understand  the  originality  of  this  production.  Spenser  had 
indeed  then  arisen  to  claim  the  highest  rank  in  his  own  proper  T*jJk.  Six 
books  of  '  The  Fairy  Queen '  had  been  published  two  or  three  years.  But, 
rejoicing  as  Shakspere  must  have  done  in  '  The  Fairy  Queen,'  in  his  own  poems 
we  cannot  trace  the  slightest  imitation  of  that  wonderful  performance ;  and  it 
is  especially  remarkable  how  steadily  he  icsists  the  temptation  to  imitate  the 
archaisms  which  Spenser's  popularity  must  have  rendered  fashionable.  If  we 
go  back  eisht  or  ten  years,  and  suppose,  which  we  have  fairly  a  right  to  do, 
that  Shakspere  was  a  writer  of  verse  before  he  was  twenty,  the  absence  of  any 
recent  models  upon  which  he  could  found  a  style  will  be  almost  as  remarkable, 
in  the  case  of  his  narrative  compositions,  as  in  that  of  his  dramas.  In  William 
Webbe's  '  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,'  published  in  ]  586,  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Lydgate,  and  Skelton  are  the  old  poets  whom  he  commends.  His  immediate 
predecessors,  or  contemporaries,  are — "  Master  George  Gascoigne,  a  witty 
gentleman,  and  the  very  chief  of  our  late  rhymers,"  Surrey,  Vaux,  Norton, 
Bristow,  Edwards,  Tusser,  Churchyard,  Kunnis,  Heywood,  Hill,  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  (who  "may  challenge  to  himself  the  title  of  the  most  excellent"  among 
"  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  in  her  Majesty's  court,  which  in  the  rare  devices 
of  poetry  have  been  and  yet  are  most  excellent  skilful ")  ;  Phaer,  Twyne,  Gold- 
ing,  Googe,  and  Fleming  the  translators ;  Whetstone,  Munday.  The  eminence 
of  Spenser,  even  before  the  publication  of  'The  Fairy  Queen,'  is  thus  acknow- 
ledged:— "This  place  have  I  purposely  reserved  for  one,  who,  if  not  only,  yet 
in  my  judgment  principally,  deserveth  the  title  of  the  rightest  English  poet 
that  ever  I  read:  that  is,  the  author  of  'The  Shepherd's  Calendar.'"  George 
Puttenham,  whose  'Arte  of  English  Poesie'  was  published  in  1589,  though 
probably  written  somewhat  earlier,  mentions  with  commendation  among  the 
later  sort — "  For  eclogue  and  pastoral  poesy,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Master 
Challenner,  and  that  other  gentleman  who  wrate  the  late  '  Shepherd's  Calendar.' 
For  ditty  and  amorous  ode  I  find  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  vein  most  lofty,  insolent, 
and  passionate.  Master  Edward  Dyer  for  elegy  most  sweet,  solemn,  and  of 
high  conceit.  Gascoigne  for  a  good  metre  and  for  a  plentiful  vein."  The 
expression — "that  other  gentleman  who  wrate  the  late  'Shepherd's  Calendar'" 
—would  fix  the  date  of  this  passage  of  Puttenham  almost  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  Spenser's  poem  in  1579,  the  author  being  still 
unknown.  Shakspere,  then,  had  very  few  examples  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
even  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  excellence  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis — "the 
perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification."*  To  continue  the  thought  of  the  same 
critic,  this  power  of  versification  was  "  evidently  original,  and  not  the  result  of 


*  Coleridge  .  Biographia  Literaria.' 
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an  easily  imitable  mechanism."  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  have 
attained  the  perfection  displayed  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  without  a  long  and 
habituai  practice,  which  could  alone  have  bestowed  the  mechanical  facility.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  that  poem  itself  portions  which  might  have  been 
written  as  thW  desultory  exercises  of  a  young  poet,  and  afterwards  worked  up 
so  as  to  be  imbedded  in  the  narrative.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  steed ; 
such  of  the  hare-hunt.  Upon  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  regarded  the 
Sonnets,  that  they  are  fragmentary  compositions,  arbitrarily  strung  together, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  assigning  several  of  these,  and  especially  those 
which  are  addressed  to  a  mistress,  to  that  period  of  the  poet's  life  of  which  his 
own  recollection  would  naturally  suggest  the  second  stage  in  his  Seven  Ages. 
"The  lover  sighing  like  furnace"  would  have  poured  himself  out  in  juvenile 
conceits,  such  as  characterize  the  Sonnets  numbered  135,  136,  143  ;  or  in  play- 
ful tokens  of  affection,  such  as  the  128th,  the  130th,  the  145th;  or  in  complain- 
ing stanzas,  "  a  woeful  ballad,"  such  as  the  131st  and  132nd.  The  little  poems 
of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  which  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  Shakspere  have 
the  decided  character  of  early  fragments.  The  beautiful  elegiac  stanzas  of 
Love's  Labour's  Lost  have  the  same  stamp  upon  them;  as  well  as  similar  pas- 
sages in  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  The  noble  scene  of  the  death  of  Talbot  and  his 
son,  forming  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  scenes  of  the  4th  act  of  Henry  VI.,  Part  I.. 
are  so  different  in  the  structure  of  their  versification  from  the  other  portions  of 
the  play  that  we  may  fairly  regard  them  as  forming  a  considerable  part  of  some 
separate  poem,  and  that  perhaps  not  originally  dramatic.  "The  period,"  says 
Malone,  "  at  which  Shakspeare  began  to  write  for  the  stage  will,  1  fear,  never 
be  precisely  ascertained."*  Probably  not.  But  in  the  absence  of  this  precise 
information  it  is  a  far  more  reasonable  theory  that  he  was  educating  himself  in 
dramatic  as  well  as  poetical  composition  generally  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
when  such  a  mind  could  not  have  existed  without  strong  poetical  aspirations, 
than  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  first  publication  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  his  production  of  an  original  drama,  were  nearly  contemporaneous.  This 
theory  assumes  that  his  poetical  capacity  was  suddenly  developed,  very  nearly 
in  its  perfection,  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  midst  of  the  laborious 
occupation  of  an  actor,  who  had  no  claim  for  reward  amongst  his  fellows  but  as 
an  actor.  We,  on  the  contrary,  consider  that  we  adopt  not  only  a  more  reason- 
able view,  but  one  which  is  supported  by  all  existing  evidence,  external  and 
internal,  when  we  regard  his  native  fields  as  Shakspere's  poetical  school. 
Believing  that,  in  the  necessary  leisure  of  a  country  life, — encumbered  as  we 
think  with  no  cares  of  wool-stapling  or  glove-making,  neither  educating  youth 
at  the  charge-house  like  his  own  Holofernes,  nor  even  collecting  his  knowledge 
of  legal  terms  at  an  attorney's  desk,  but  a  free  and  happy  agriculturist, — the 
young  Shakspere  not  exactly  "  lisped  in  numbers,"  but  cherished  and  cultivated 
the  faculty  when  "the  numbers  came;"  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  poetical 
notion,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  more  rational  and  consistent  one, 


*  Posthumous  Life,  p.  167. 
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that   the   genius   of  verse    cherished   her   young  favourite   on    these    "willoV's 
banks :" — 

"  Here,  as  with  hoiiey  gather'u  from  the  rock, 
She  fed  the  httle  prattler,  and  with  songs 
Oft  sooth'd  his  wondering  ears ;  with  deep  delight 
On  her  soft  lap  he  sat,  and  caught  the  sounds."  • 


*  Joseph  Warton. 


[Near  Alveaton.! 


[Near  Ludington.] 


NOTE  ON  THE  SCENERY  OF  THE  AVON. 


THE  Avon  of  Warwickshire,  called  the  Upper  Avon,  necessarily  derives  its  chief  interest  from  it* 
ausociations  with  Shakspere.    His  contemporaries  connected  his  fame  with  his  native  river  : — 


"  Sweet  swan  nf  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were, 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James  !" 

So  wrote  Jonson  in  his  manly  lines,  '  To  the  Memory  of  my  Beloved,  vhe  Author  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare,  and  what  he  hath  left  us.'  After  him  came  Davenant,  with  a  pretty  conceit  tha 
the  river  had  lost  its  beauty  when  the  great  poet  no  longer  dwelt  upon  its  banks  : — 

"  Beware,  delighted  poets,  when  you  sing, 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  spring, 

Your  numerous  feet  not  tread 
The  banks  of  Avon  ;  for  each  flow'r, 
As  it  ne'er  knew  a  sun  or  show  t, 

Hang*  there  the  pensive  head. 
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Each  tree,  whose  thick  and  spreading  growth  hath  made 
Rather  a  night  beneath  the  boughs  than  shade, 

Unwilling  now  to  STOW, 
Looks  like  the  plume  a  captain  wears, 
Whose  rifled  falls  are  steep'd  i'  the  tear* 

Which  from  his  last  rage  flow. 

The  piteous  river  wept  itself  away 
Long  since,  alas  !  to  such  a  swift  decay, 

That,  reach  the  map,  and  look 
If  you  a  river  there  can  spy, 
And,  for  a  river,  your  mock'd  eye 

Will  find  a  shallow  brook."  * 

Joseph  Warton  describes  fair  Fancy  discovering  the  infant  Shakspere  "on  the  winding  Avcu's 
willowed  banks."  Thomas  Warton  has  painted  the  scenery  of  the  Avon  and  ita  associations  with  a 
bright  pencil  :— 

"  Avon,  thy  rural  views,  thy  pastures  wild, 
The  willows  that  o'erhang  thy  twilight  edge, 
Their  boughs  entangling  with  the  embattled  sedge 
Thy  brink  with  watery  foliage  quaintly  fringed, 
Thy  surface  with  reflected  verdure  tinged ; 
Soothe  me  with  many  a  pensive  pleasure  mild. 
But  while  I  muse,  that  here  the  Bard  Divine, 
Whose  sacred  dust  yon  high-arch'd  aisles  enclose. 
Where  the  tall  windows  rise  in  stately  rows, 
Above  th'  embowering  shade. 
Here  first,  at  Fancy's  fairy -circled  shrine, 
Of  daisies  pied  his  infant  offering  made ; 
Here  playful  yet,  in  stripling  years  unripe, 
Framed  of  thy  reeds  a  shrill  and  artless  pipe 
Sudden  thy  beauties,  Avon,  all  are  fled. 
As  at  the  waving  of  some  magic  wand ; 
An  holy  trance  my  charmed  spirit  wings, 
And  awful  shapes  of  leaders  and  of  kings, 
People  the  busy  mead, 

Like  spectres  swarming  to  the  wizard's  hall ; 
And  slowly  pace,  and  point  witft  trembling  hand 
The  wounds  ill-cover*  d  by  the  purple  pall. 
Before  m."  Pity  seems  to  stand, 
A  weeping  mourner,  smote  with  anguish  sore 
To  see  Misfortune  rend  in  frantic  mood 
His  robe,  with  regal  woes  embroider'd  o'er. 
Pale  Terror  leads  the  visionary  band, 
And  sternly  shakes  his  sceptre,  dropping  blood."  t 

The  well-known  lines  of  Gray  are  amongst  his  happiest  efforts : — 

"  Far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  Darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd, 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face:  the  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 
•  This  pencil  take,'  she  said,  '  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  I 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy ; 
Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.'  ''| 

These  quotations  sufficiently  show  that  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Avon  is  Shakspere.  But  even 
without  this  paramount  association,  the  river,  although  little  visited,  abounds  with  picturesque 
scenery  and  interesting  objects.  A  big,  dull  book  has  been  written  upon  it,  by  one  who  could 

*  In  Remembrance  of  Master  William  Shakipeare.     Ods. 
»  Monody,  written  near  Stratford-upon-Avon.  j  The  Prepress  of  Poesy. 
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neither  put  down  with  exactness  what  he  saw,  nor  impart  a«y  life  to  his  meagre  descriptions. 
From  the  first  section  of  his  book,  which  tells  us  that  "  The  river  Avon  derives  its  source  from  a 
spring  called  Avon  Well  in  the  village  of  Naseby,"  to  the  last,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  "  Avon'* 
friendly  streams  with  Severn  join,"  the  'Picturesque  Views'  of  Mr,  Samuel  Ireland  appear  to  j<* 
the  production  of  the  most  spiritless  of  delineators.  We  would  not  recommend  the  tourist  to  en- 
cumber himself  with  this  heavy  book.  The  associations  of  the  Avon  with  Shakspere  may  be  cona'.- 
dered  to  begin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kenilworth.  The  river  is  not  navigable  above  Stratford, 
and  therefore  the  traveller  will  find  it  no  very  easy  matter  to  trace  its  course;  but  still  a  pedestrian 
can  overcome  many  difficulties.  The  beautiful  grounds  of  Guy's-  Cliff  are  shown  to  visitors.  A 
little  below,  a  boat  will  convey  the  wayfarer  through  somewhat  tame  scenery  to  Warwick  Bridge. 
The  noble  castle  is  an  object  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  pile  of  similar  interest 
in  England  which  in  so  high  a  degree  unites  the  beautiful  with  the  magnificent.  The  Avon  llowa 
for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  domain  of  the  castle.  Below,  the  left  bank  is  bold  and 
well-wooded,  especially  near  Barford.  The  reader  may  now  trace  the  river  by  the  little  map  (p. 
232).  The  course  of  the  stream  is  generally  through  flat  meadows  from  Barford  to  Hampton  Lucy  ; 
but  the  high  ground  of  Fulbrooke  offers  a  great  variety  of  picturesque  scenery,  and  occasionally 
one  or  the  other  bank  is  lofty  and  precipitous,  as  at  Hampton  Wood.  The  reader  is  already  familiar 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  river  from  Hampton  Lucy  to  Stratford.  The  most  romantic  spot  >s 
Hatton  Rock ;  a  bank  of  considerable  height,  where  the  current,  narrow  and  rapid,  washes  th  3 
base  of  the  cliff,  which  is  luxuriantly  wooded.  The  river  view  of  Stratford,  as  we  approach  'he 
bridge,  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  When  we  have  passed  the  church  and  the  mill  we  may  follow 
the  river,  by  the  tow-path  on  the  right  bank,  the  whole  way  to  Bidford.  The  views  are  not  very 
picturesque  till  we  have  passed  the  confluence  of  the  Stour.  Near  Ludingkm  vre  meet  at  every  turn 
with  subjects  for  the  sketch-book.  Opposite  Welford,  on  the  pathway  to  Hilborough,  the  landscape 
is  very  lovely.  A  mill  is  always  a  picturesque  object;  and  here  is  one  that  seems  to  have  heli  it* 
place  for  many  a  century.  Of  the  Grange  and  of  Bidford  we  have  often  spoken.  Below  the  little 


[The  Mill ;  Wclford.] 
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town  the  river  becomes  a  much  more  important  stream ;  and  the  left  bank  for  several  milea  will 
appear  bold  and  romantic  even  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Wye.  This  is  especially  the 
case  under  the  Marl  Cliff  Hill.  Here  the  Arrow  contributes  its  rapid  waters  to  swell  the  stream. 
\Ve  have  now  quitted  Warwickshire.  As  we  approach  Eveshara  the  town  with  its  noble  tower  and 
.incient  spires  forms  a  most  interesting  termination  to  such  a  walk  of  three  days  as  we  have  now 
briefly  traced. 
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A  DAY   AT  WORCESTER. 


THE  hospitality  of  our  ancestors  was  founded  upon  their  sympathies  with 
each  other's  joys  and  sorrows.  The  festivals  of  the  church,  the  celebrations  oi 
sjieep-shearing  and  harvest-home,  the  Mayings,  were  occasions  of  general  glad- 
ness. But  upcn  the  marriage  of  a  son  or  of  a  daughter,  at  the  christening  of  a 
child,  the  humblest  assembled  their  neighbours  to  partake  of  their  particular 
rejoicing.  So  was  it  also  with  their  sorrows.  Death  visited  a  family,  and  its 
neighbours  came  to  mourn.  To  be  absent  from  the  house  of  mourning  would 
have  seemed  as  if  there  was  not  a  fellowship  in  sorrow  as  well  as  in  joy.  Chris- 
tian neighbours  in  those  times  looked  upon  each  other  as  members  of  the  same 
family.  Their  intimacy  was  much  more  constant  and  complete  than  in  days 
that  are  thought  more  refined.  Privacy  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  desirable 
thing.  The  latch  of  every  door  was  lifted  without  knocking,  and  the  dance  in 
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the  hall  was  arranged  the  instant  some  young  taborei  struck  a  note ;  or  the 
gossip's  bowl  was  passed  around  the  winter  fire-side,  to  jest  and  song  : — 

"  And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  loffe, 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  waa  never  wasted  there."  * 

Young  men  married  early.  In  the  middle  ranks  there  was  little  outfit  required 
to  begin  housekeeping.  A  few  articles  of  useful  furniture  satisfied  their  simple 
tastes  ;  and  we  doubt  not  there  was  as  much  happiness  seated  on  the  wooden 
bench  as  now  on  the  silken  ottoman,  and  as  light  hearts  tripped  over  the  green 
rushes  as  upon  the  Persian  carpet.  A  silver  bowl  or  two,  a  few  spoons,  con- 
stituted the  display  of  the  more  ambitious ;  but  for  use  the  treen  platter  was 
at  once  clean  and  substantial,  though  the  pewter  dish  sometimes  graced  a 
solemn  merry-making.  Employment,  especially  agricultural,  was  easily  ob- 
tained by  the  industrious ;  and  the  sons  of  the  yeomen,  whose  ambition  did  not 
drive  them  into  the  towns  to  pursue  commerce,  or  to  the  universities  to  try  for 
the  prizes  of  professions,  walked  humbly  and  contentedly  in  the  same  road  as 
their  fathers  had  walked  before  them.  They  tilled  a  little  land  with  indiffer- 
ent skill,  and  their  herds  and  flocks  gave  food  and  raiment  to  their  household. 
Surrounded  by  the  cordial  intimacies  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  William  Shakspere  married  early  ;  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  his  so  marrying  is  tolerably  clear  evidence  of  the  course  of  life 
in  which  he  was  brought  up. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  fashion  of  late  years  to  consider  that  Shakspere  was 
clerk  to  an  attorney.  Thomas  Nash  in  1589  published  this  sentence:  "It  is 
a  common  practice  now-a-days,  among  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  run 
through  every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Noverint,  whereto 
they  were  born,  and  busy  themselves  with  the  endeavours  of  art,  that  could 
scarcely  latinize  their  neck-verse  if  they  should  have  need ;  yet  English  Seneca, 
read  by  candlelight,  yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Bloud  is  a  Beggar,  and  so 
forth  :  and,  if  you  entreat  him  fair  in  a  frosty  morning,  he  will  afford  you  whole 
Hamlets,  I  should  say  handfuls,  of  tragical  speeches. f  This  quotation  is  held 
to  furnish  the  external  evidence  that  Shakspere  had  been  an  attorney,  by  the 
connection  here  implied  of  "the  trade  of  Noverint"  and  "whole  Hamlets.' 
Noverint  was  Jthe  technical  beginning  of  a  bond.}  It  is  imputed,  then,  by 
Nash,  to  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that,  running  through  every  art  and 
thriving  by  none,  they  attempt  dramatic  composition,  drawing  their  tragical 
speeches  from  English  Seneca.  Does  this  description  apply  to  Shakspere  ? 
Was  he  thriving  by  no  art?  In  1589  he  was  established  in  life  as  a  sharer  in 
the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  Does  the  use  of  the' term  "whole  Hamlets"  fix  the 
allusion  upon  him?  It  appears  to  us  only  to  show  that  some  tragedy  called 
'  Hamlet,'  it  may  be  Shakspere's  was  then  in  existence  ;  and  that  it  was  a  play 

*  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Act  u.,  Scene  L 

f  Epistle  prefixed  to  Greene's  '  Arcadia,'  by  Thomas  Nash. 

t  See  Shakspere's  Marriage-Bond  :  Note  to  this  Chapter. 
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also  at  which  Nash  might  sneer  as  abounding  with  tragical  speeches.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  there  is  any  absolute  connection  between  the  Noverint 
and  the  Hamlet.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Hamlet  alluded  to  was 
written  by  Marlowe,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  certainly  not  a 
lawyer's  clerk.  The  sentence  will  read  as  well ;  the  sarcasm  upon  the  tragical 
speeches  of  the  Hamlet  will  be  as  pointed  ;  the  shifting  companion  who  has 
thriven  by  no  art,  and  has  left  the  calling  to  which  he  was  born,  may  study 
English  Seneca  till  he  produces  "  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say  handfuls,  01 
tragical  speeches."  In  the  same  way  Nash  might  have  said  whole  Tamburlaines 
of  tragical  speeches,  without  attempting  to  infer  that  the  author  of  '  Tamburlaine 
had  left  the  trade  of  Noverint.  We  believe  that  the  allusion  was  to  Shak- 
spere's  Hamlet,  but  that  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  had  no  allusion  to  Shak- 
spere's  occupation.  The  context  of  the  passage  renders  the  matter  even 
clearer.  Nash  begins, — "  I  will  turn  back  to  my  first  text  of  studies  of  delight, 
and  talk  a  little  in  friendship  with  a  few  of  our  trivial  translators."  Nash 
aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  scholar ;  and  he  directs  his  satire  against  those 
who  attempted  the  labours  of  scholarship  without  the  requisite  qualifications. 
The  trivial  translators  could  scarcely  latinize  their  neck-verse — they  could 
scarcely  repeat  the  verse  of  Scripture  which  was  the  ancient  form  of  praying 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  Seneca,  however,  might  be  read  in  English.  We  have 
then  to  ask  was  Hamlet  a  translation  or  an  adaptation  from  Seneca  ?  Did 
Shakspere  ever  attempt  to  found  a  play  upon  the  model  of  Seneca ;  to  be  a 
trivial  translator  of  him  ;  even  to  transfuse  his  sentences  into  a  dramatic  com- 
position ?  If  this  imputation  does  not  hold  good  against  Shakspere,  the  mention 
of  Hamlet  has  no  connection  with  the  shifting  companion  who  is  thus  talked  to 
as  a  trivial  translator.  Nash  does  not  impute  these  qualities  to  Hamlet,  but  to 
those  who  busy  themselves  with  the  endeavours  of  art  in  adapting  sentences 
from  Seneca  which  should  rival  whole  Hamlets  in  tragical  speeches.  And  theu 
he  immediately  says,  "  But,  O  grief !  Tempus  edax  rerum ; — what  is  it  that 
will  last  always  ?  The  sea  exhaled  by  drops  will  in  continuance  be  dry ;  and 
Seneca,  let  blood  line  by  line,  and  page  by  page,  at  length  must  needs  die  to 

our  stage." 

The  external  evidence  of  this  passage  (ana  it  is  the  only  evidence  of  such  a 
character  that  has  been  found)  wholly  fails,  we  think,  in  showing  that  Shakspere 
was  in  1589  reputed  to  have  been  an  attorney.  But  had  he  pursued  this  occu- 
pation, either  at  Stratford  or  in  London,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  there  would 
have  been  ample  external  evidence  for  the  establishment  of  the  fact.  In  those 
times  an  attorney  was  employed  in  almost  every  transaction  between  man  and 
man  of  any  importance.  Deeds,  bonds,  indentures,  were  much  more  common 
when  legal  documents  were  untaxed,  and  legal  assistance  was  comparatively 
cheap.  To  every  document  attesting  witnesses  were  numerous  ;  and  the  attor- 
ney's clerk,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  amongst  the  number.  Such  papers  and 
parchments  are  better  secured  against  the  ravages  of  time  than  any  other  ma- 
nuscripts. It  is  scarcely  possible  that,  if  Shakspere  had  been  an  attorney's  clerk, 
his  name  would  not  have  appeared  in  some  such  document,  as  a  subscribing 
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witness.*  No  such  signature  has  ever  been  found.  This  fact  appears  to  ns 
to  dispose  of  Malone's  confident  belief  that  upon  Shakspere  leaving  school  he 
was  placed  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  seven  attorneys  who 
practised  in  the  Court  of  Record  in  Stratford.  Malone  adds,  "  The  compre- 
hensive mind  of  our  poet,  it  must  be  owned,  embraced  almost  every  object  of 
nature,  every  trade,  and  every  art,  the  manners  of  every  description  of  men, 
and  the  general  language  of  almost  every  profession :  but  his  knowledge  and 
application  of  legal  terms  seem  to  me  not  merely  such  as  might  have  been 
acquired  by  the  casual  observation  of  his  all -comprehending  mind ;  it  has  the 
appearance  of  technical  skill ;  and  he  is  so  fond  of  displaying  it  on  all  occasions, 
that  there  is,  I  think,  some  ground  for  supposing  that  he  was  early  initiated 
in  at  least  the  forms  of  law."f  Malone  then  cites  a  number  of  passages  exem- 
plifying Shakspere's  knowledge  and  application  of  legal  terms.  The  theory 
was  originally  propounded  by  Malone  in  his  edition  of  1790;  and  it  gave  rise 
to  many  subsequent  notes  of  the  commentators,  pointing  out  these  technical 
allusions.  The  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  use, 
are,  however,  no  proof  to  us  that  Shakspere  was  professionally  a  lawyer.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  law,  especially  the  law  of  real 
property,  were  much  more  generally  understood  in  those  days  than  in  our 
own.  Educated  men,  especially  those  who  possessed  property,  looked  upon  law 
as  a  science  instead  of  a  mystery ;  and  its  terms  were  used  in  familiar  speech 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  technical  jargon.  When  Hamlet  says,  "  This 
fellow  might  be  in  his  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recog- 
nizancies  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries,"  he  employs  terms  with 
which  every  gentleman  was  familiar,  because  the  owner  of  property  was  often 
engaged  in  a  practical  acquaintance  with  them.  This  is  one  of  the  examples 
given  by  Malone.  "  No  writer,"  again  says  Malone,  "  but  one  who  had  been 
conversant  with  the  technical  language  of  leases  and  other  conveyances,  would 
have  used  determination  as  synonymous  to  end."  He  refers  to  a  passage  in  tne 
13th  Sonnet, — 

"  So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination" 

We  may  add  that  Coriolanus  uses  the  verb  in  the  same  way  :— 

"  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  further  than  this  preaent 
Must  all  determine  here  ?" 

The  word  is  used  as  a  term  of  law,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  primary  mean- 
ing ;  and  so  Shakspere  uses  it.  The  chroniclers  use  it  in  the  same  way.  Upon 
the  passage  in  the  Sonnets  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  Malone  has  a  note, 
with  a  parallel  passage  from  Daniel :  — 


*  Mr.  Wheler,  of  Stratford,  having  taken  up  the  opinion  many  years  ago,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Malone,  that  Shakspere  might  have  been  in  an  attorney's  office,  has  availed  himself  of  his  opportu- 
nities as  a  solicitor  to  examine  hundreds  of  documents  of  Shakspere's  time,  in  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing hia  signature.  The  examination  was  altogether  fruitless. 

f  Posthumous  '  Life.' 
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"  In  beauty's  lease  expir'd  appears 
The  date  of  age,  the  calends  of  our  death." 

Daniel  was  not  a  lawyer,  but  a  scholar  and  a  courtier.      Upon  the   passage  in 
Richard  III.,— 

"  Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ?"— 

Malone  asks  what  poet  but  Shakspere  has  used  the  word  demise  in  this  sense ; 
observing  that  "hath  demised,  granted,  and  to  farm  let"  is  the  constant 
language  of  leases.  Being  the  constant  language,  a  man  of  the  world  would  be 
familiar  with  it.  A  quotation  from  a  theologian  may  show  this  familiarity  as 
well  as  one  from  a  poet : — "  I  conceive  it  ridiculous  to  make  the  condition  of  an 
indenture  something  that  is  necessarily  annexed  to  the  possession  of  the  demise." 
If  Warburton  had  used  law-terms  in  this  logical  manner,  we  might  have  recol- 
lected his  early  career ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  Hammond,  the  great  divine 
from  whom  we  quote,  had  any  other  than  a  theological  education.  We  are 
further  told,  when  Shallow  says  to  Davy,  in  Henry  IV.,  "  Are  those  precepts 
served  ? "  that  precepts,  in  this  sense,  is  a  word  only  known  in  the  office  of  a 
justice  of  peace.  Very  different  would  it  have  been  indeed  from  Shakspere  s 
usual  precision,  had  he  put  any  word  in  the  mouth  of  a  justice  of  peace  that 
was  not  known  in  his  office.  When  the  Boatswain,  in  The  Tempest,  roars  out 
'Take  in  the  topsail,"  he  uses  a  phrase  that  is  known  only  on  shipboard.  In 
the  passage  of  Henry  IV.,  Part  II., — 

"  B'or  what  in  me  was  pwchat'd, 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort," — 

it  is  held  that  purchase,  being  used  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  could  be  known  only 
to  a  lawyer.  An  educated  man  could  scarcely  avoid  knowing  the  great  distinc- 
tion of  purchase  as  opposed  to  descent,  the  only  two  modes  of  acquiring  real 
estate.  This  general  knowledge,  which  it  would  be  very  remarkable  if  Shak- 
spere had  not  acquired,  involves  the  use  of  the  familiar  law-terms  of  his  day, 
fee  simple,  fine  and  recovery,  entail,  remainder,  escheat,  mortgage.  The  com- 
monest practice  of  the  law,  such  as  a  sharp  boy  would  have  learnt  in  two  or 
three  casual  attendances  upon  the  Bailiffs  Court  at  Stratford,  would  have 
familiarized  Shakspere  very  early  with  the  words  which  are  held  to  imply  con- 
siderable technical  knowledge — action,  bond,  warrant,  bill,  suit,  plea,  arrest.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  terms  of  law,  however  they  may  be  technically 
applied,  belong  to  the  habitual  commerce  of  mankind ;  they  are  no  abstract 
terms,  but  essentially  deal  with  human  acts,  and  interests,  and  thoughts :  and 
it  is  thus  that,  without  any  fanciful  analogies,  they  more  readily  express  the 
feelings  of  those  who  use  them  with  a  general  significancy,  •  than  any  other 
words  that  the  poet  could  apply.  A  writer  who  has  carried  the  theory  of 
Shakspere's  professional  occupation  farther  even  than  Malone,  holds  that  the 
Poems  are  especially  full  of  these  technical  terms;  and  he  gives  many  instances 
from  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  Lucrece,  and  the  Sonnets,  saying,  "  they 
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swarm  in  his  poems  even  to  deformity."*     Surely,  when  we  read  those  exquisite 

lines, — 

"  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past,"— 

we  think  of  anything  else  than  the  judge  and  the  crier  of  the  court;  and  yet 
this  is  one  of  the  examples  produced  in  proof  of  this  theory.  Dryden's 
noble  use  of  "the  last  assizes"  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  lawyer. f  Many 
similar  instances  are  given,  equally  founded,  we  think,  upon  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  the  technical  language  has  no  relation  to  the  general  language. 
Metaphorical,  no  doubt,  are  some  of  these  expressions,  such  as 

"  But  be  contented  when  that  fell  arrest 
\Vithout  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away ;  " 

but  the  metaphors  are  as  familiar  to  the  reader  as  to  the  poet  himself.  They 
present  a  clear  and  forcible  image  to  the  mind ;  and,  looking  at  the  habits  of 
society,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  technical.  Dekker  describes  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  third-rate  London  ordinary : — "  There  is  another  ordinary,  at  which 
your  London  usurer,  your  stale  bachelor,  and  your  thrifty  attorney  do  resort ; 
the  price  three-pence ;  the  rooms  as  full  of  company  as  a  jail ;  and  indeed 
divided  into  several  wards,  like  the  beds  of  an  hospital.  The  compliment 
between  these  is  not  much,  their  words  few ;  for  the  belly  hath  no  ears  :  every 
man's  eye  here  is  upon  the  other  man  s  trencher,  to  note  whether  his  fellow 
lurch  him,  or  no :  if  they  chance  to  discourse,  it  is  of  nothing  but  of  statutes, 
bonds,  recognizances,  fines,  recoveries,  audits,  rents,  subsidies,  sureties,  enclo- 
sures, liveries,  indictments,  outlawries,  feoffments,  judgments,  commissions, 
bankrupts,  amercements,  and  of  such  horrible  matter. "}  Here  is  pretty  good 
evidence  of  the  general  acquaintance  with  the  law's  jargon ;  and  Dekker,  who 
is  himself  a  dramatic  poet,  has  put  together  in  a  few  lines  as  many  technical 
ter,ms  as  we  may  find  in  Shakspere.  It  has  been  maintained,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, that  our  poet  was  brought  up  as  a  gardener,  as  proved  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  terms  and  practice  of  the  horticultural  art.  Malone,  after  citing  his 
legal  examples,  says, — "  Whenever  as  large  a  number  of  instances  of  his  eccle- 
•  siastical  or  medicinal  knowledge  shall  be  produced,  what  has  now  been  statec 
will  certainly  not  be  entitled  to  any  weight."  We  shall  not  argue  that  none 
but  an  apothecary  could  have  written  the  description  of  the  vendor  of  drugs, 
and  the  culler  of  simples,  in  whose 

"  needy  shop  a  torUrise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuff*  d,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds,"  § 

Nor  do  we  hold,  because  he  has  mentioned  the  ague  about  a  dozen  times,  he 
was  familiar  with  the  remedies  for  that  disorder;  nor  that,  when  Falstaff 
describes  the  causes  of  apoplexy  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and  says  that  he  has  read 

•  Brown's  Autobiographical  Poems,  fie,  t  ude  °B  Mrs.  Killigrew. 

t  Dekker'a  '  Gull's  Hornbook  : '  1609.  $  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  v.,  Scene  t 
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of  the  effects  in  Galen,  Shakspere  had  gone  through  a  course  of  study  in  that 
author  to  qualify  himself  for  a  diploma.  He  does  no,,  use  medical  terms  as 
frequently  as  legal,  because  they  are  not  as  apposite  to  the  thoughts  and  situations 
of  his  speakers.  It  is  the  same  with  the  terms  of  divinity,  which  Malone 
cannot  find  in  such  abundance  as  the  terms  of  law.  But  if  the  terms  be  nol 
there,  assuredly  the  spirit  lives  in  his  pure  teaching ;  and  his  philosophy  is 
lighted  up  with  something  much  higher  than  the  moral  irradiations  of  the 
unassisted  understanding.  Of  his  manifold  knowledge  it  may  be  truly  said,  as 
he  said  of  his  own  Henry  V., — 


"  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
Aud,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate  : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 
You  would  say, — it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study  : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  music  : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  houey'd  sentences ; 
So  that  the  art  and  practick  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoiic."  * 


We  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  have  added  anything  to  the  viewa 
which  we  thus  entertained  in  1843  (when  the  original  edition  of  this  Biography  was 
published),  had  the  subject  not  been  invested  with  a  new  importance,  in  its  treat- 
ment by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  In  1859 
Lord  Campbell  published  a  volume,  entitled  '  Shakespeare's  Legal  Acquiremeats 
considered.'  The  subject  is  approached  by  the  learned  Judge  in  a  just  and  liberal 
spirit,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Shaksperian  critics  of  the  last  age.  He 
holds  "  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation  and  delusion  as  to 
Shakespeare's  opportunities  when  a  youth  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  as  to  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired.  From  a  love  of  the  incredible,  and  a  wish  to  make 
what  he  afterwards  accomplished  actually  miraculous,  a  band  of  critics  have  con- 
spired to  lower  the  condition  of  his  father,  and  to  represent  the  son,  when  approach- 
ing man's  estate,  as  still  almost  wholly  illiterate."  We  are  gratified,  that  in  re- 
capitulating the  various  facts  which  militate  against  the  vague  traditions,  and  ignorant 
assumptions,  some  of  which  prevailed  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Lord  Campbell 
refers  "  to  that  most  elaborate  and  entertaining  book,  Knight's  '  Life  of  Shakspere/ 
1st  edit.  p.  16."  But,  of  the  general  argument  comprised  in  our  preceding  five 
pages,  Lord  Campbell  does  not  take  the  slightest  notice.  He  no  doubt  weighed 
well  all  the  points  in  which,  with  my  own  imperfect  legal  knowledge,  I  ventured  to 

•  Henry  V..  Act  I.  Sc«:ne  r. 
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doubt  whether  Shakspere  was  bred  an  attorney.  He  does  not  overlook  the  words 
of  Nashe  about  "the  trade  of  Noverint"  and  "whole  Hamlets,"  but  he  thus 
judicially  decides  : — "  Now,  if  the  innuendo  which  would  have  been  introduced 
into  the  declaration  in  an  action,  '  Shakespeare  v.  Nash,'  for  this  libel  ( — '  thereby 
then  and  there  meaning  the  said  William  Shakespeare ' — )  be  made  out,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  remaining  innuendo  '  thereby  then  and  there  meaning  that  the 
said  William  Shakespeare  had  been  an  attorney's  clerk,  or  bred  an  attorney."  With 
the  most  laudable  industry  Lord  Campbell  has  made  a  selection  from  the  Plays  and 
Poems,  occupying  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  book,  to  exhibit  "  expressions  and 
allusions,  that  must  be  supposed  to  come  from  one  that  has  been  a  professional 
lawyer."  He  also  holds  that  Shakspere's  will  was  in  all  probability  composed  by 
himself,  and  that  "a  testator  without  professional  experience,  could  hardly  have 
used  language  so  appropriate  as  we  find  in  this  will  to  express  his  meaning."  We 
should  have  thought  that  Lord  Campbell,  following  up  his  own  argument,  that  in 
this  will,  when  Shakspere  leaves  his  second  best  bed  to  his  wife,  he  showed  his 
technical  skill  by  omitting  the  word  devise,  which  he  had  used  in  disposing  of  his 
realty,  might  have  stated  that  in  this  bequest  Shakspere  was  aware  that  his  wife  was 
entitled  to  dower ;  and  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  '  misrepresentation 
and  delusion  "  which  had  been  attached  to  this  fact  before  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  that  Shakspere  on  kis  death-bed  did  not  exhibit  a  contemptuous  neglect 
of  his  wife.  Our  argument  is,  we  venture  to  hope,  not  affected  by  Lord  Campbell's 
judicial  sneers  and  exaggerated  inferences  : — "  The  idolatrous  worshippers  of  Shake- 
speare, who  think  it  necessary  to  make  his  moral  qualities  as  exalted  as  his  poetical 
genius,  account'for  this  sorry  bequest,  and  for  no  other  notice  being  taken  of  pool 
Mrs.  Shakespeare  in  the  will,  by  saying  that  he  knew  she  was  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  her  right  of  dower  out  of  his  landed  property,  which  the  law  would  give  her ; 
and  they  add  that  he  must  have  been  tenderly  attached  to  her,  because  (they  take 
upon  themselves  to  say)  she  was  exquisitely  beautiful  as  well  as  strictly  virtuous. 
But  she  was  left  by  her  husband  without  house  or  furniture  (except  the  second  best 
bed),  or  a  kind  word,  or  any  other  token  of  his  love ;  and  I  sadly  fear  that  between 
William  Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth."  Lord  Campbell's  plural  "  idolatrous  worshippers  "  is  a  gentle  form  of 
referring  to  the  one  worshipper  who  originated  this  new  view  with  regard  to  dower. 
That  worshipper,  in  his  idolatry,  never  held  up  Ann  Hathaway  as  "  exquisitely 
beautiful;"  "  strictly  virtuous  "  he  believed  her  to  have  been  according  to  the  custom 
of  betrothment  which  existed  in  Shakspere's  youth.  With  Lord  Campbell's  well-known 
habit  of  literary  appropriation — "  convey  the  wise  it  call " — did  he  forbear  to  adopt 
this  interpretation  because  it  was  not  discovered  by  a  lawyer?  The  Chief  Justice 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  right  to  dower  totally  upset  all  the  inferences  about  the 

second  best  bed,  which  the  Commentators — lawyers  as  some  of  them  were set 

forth,  and  which  were  currently  accepted  up  to  .the  time  when  I  presumed  to  say 
that  lawyers  had  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
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We  hold,  then,  that  William  Shakspere,  the  son  of  a  possessor  and  cuitivatoi 
of  land,  a  gentleman  by  descent,  married  to  the  heiress  of  a  good  family,  com- 
fortable  in  his  worldly  circumstances,  married  the  daughter  of  one  in  a  similar 
rank  of  life,  and  in  all  probability  did  not  quit  his  native  place  when  he  so 
married.  The  marriage-bond,  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  since,  has  set 
at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  his  wife.  She  is  there  described 
as  Anne  Hathwey,  of  Stratford,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  maiden.  Rowe.  in 
his  '  Life/  says, — "  Upon  his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  given  entirely 
into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  proposed  to  him :  and  in  order  to  settle 
in  the  world,  after  a  family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet 
very  young.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have  been  a 
substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford."  At  the  hamlet  of 
Shottery,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Stratford,  the  Hathaways  had  been  settled 
forty  years  before  the  period  of  Shakspere's  marriage ;  for  in  the  Warwickshire 
Surveys,  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  it  is  recited  that  John  Hathaway 
held  property  at  Shottery,  by  copy  of  court-roll,  dated  20th  of  April,  34th  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1543).*  The  Hathaway  of  Shakspere's  time  was  named  Richard; 
and  the  intimacy  between  him  and  John  Shakspere  is  shown  by  a  precept  in  an 
action  against  Richard  Hathaway,  dated  1576,  in  which  John  Shakspere  is  his 
bondman.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  marriage-bond  Malone  had  found  a  con- 
firmation of  the  traditional  account  that  the  maiden  name  of  biiakspere's  wife 
was  Hathaway;  for  Lady  Barnard,  the  grand-daughter  of  Shakspere,  makes 
bequests  in  her  will  to  the  children  of  Thomas  Hathaway,  "her  kinsman." 
But  Malone  doubts  whether  there  were  not  other  Hathaways "  than  those  of 
Shottery,  residents  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  not  in  the  hamlet  included  in 
the  parish.  This  is  possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  description  in  the 
marriage-bond  of  Anne  Hathaway,  as  of  Stratford,  is  no  proof  that 'she  was  not 
of  Shottery ;  for  such  a  document  would  necessarily  have  regard  only  to  the 
parish  of  the  person  described.  Tradition,  always  valuable  when  it  is  not 
opposed  to  evidence,  has  associated  for  many  years  the  cottage  of  the  Hathaways 
at  Shottery  with  the  wife  of  Shakspere.  Garrick  purchased  relics  out  of  it  at 
the  time  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee;  Samuel  Ireland  afterwards  carried  off  what 
was  called  Shakspere's  courting-chair ;  and  there  is  still  in  the  house  a  very 
ancient  carved  bedstead,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  descendant  to 
descendant  as  an  heirloom.  The  house  was  no  doubt  once  adequate  to  form  a 
comfortable  residence  for  a  substantial  and  even  wealthy  yeoman.  It  is  still  a 
pretty  cottage,  embosomed  by  trees,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant  pastures ;  and 


*  The  Shottery  property,  which  was  called  Hewland,  remained  with  the  descendant*  of  the 
Hathaways  till  1838. 
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here  the  young  poet  might  have  surrendered  his  prudence  to  his  affections  :— • 

"  As  in  the  sweetest  buds 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all"  * 

The  very  early  marriage  of  the  young  man,  with  one  moie  than  seven  years  his 
elder,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  rash  and  passionate  proceeding.     Upon 


[Shottery  Cottage.] 


the  face  of  it,  it  appears  an  act  that  might  at  least  be  reproved  in  the  words 
which  fellow  those  we  have  just  quoted  : — 

"As  the  most  forward  bud 
la  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
la  turn'd  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes." 

This  is  the  common  consequence  of  precocious  marriages ;  but  we  are  not 
therefore  to  conclude  that  "  the  young  and  tender  wit "  of  our  Shakspere  v.  as 
"turned  to  folly" — that  his  "forward  bud"  was  "eaten  by  the  canker" — that 


*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  L,  Scene  i 
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his  verdure"  was  lost  "even  in  the  prime,"  by  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Hathawav  before  he  was  nineteen.  The  influence  which  this  marriage  must 
have  had  upon  his  destinies  was  no  doubt  considerable ;  but  it  is  too  much  to 
assume,  as  it  has  been  assumed,  that  it  was  an  unhappy  influence.  All  that 
we  really  know  of  Shakspere's  family  life  warrants  the  contrary  supposition. 
We  believe,  to  go  no  farther  at  present,  that  the  marriage  of  Shakspere  was 
one  of  affection ;  that  there  was  no  disparity  in  the  worldly  condition  of 
himself  and  the  object  of  his  choice ;  that  it  was  with  the  consent  of  friends ; 
that  there  were  no  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  indicate  that  it  was 
either  forced  or  clandestine,  or  urged  on  by  an  artful  woman  to  cover  her 
apprehended  loss  of  character.  Taking  up,  as  little  as  possible,  a  controversial 
attitude  in  a  matter  of  such  a  nature,  we  shall  shape  our  course  according  to 
this  belief. 

In  the  last  week  of  November,  in  the  year   1582,  let  us  look  upon  a  cheerful 
family  scene  in  the  pretty  village  of  Clifford.     The  day  is  like  a  green  old  age, 
"  frosty    but   kindly."     The   sun    shines    brightly   upon   the   hills,    over   which   a 
happy  party  have  tripped  from  Stratford.     It  is  a  short  walk  of  some  mile  and 
a   half.     The   village   stands   very   near    the   confluence   of    the    Stour   with   the 
Avon.     It  is    Sunday ;  and  after  the  service  there  is  to  be  a  christening.     The 
visitors    assemble    at    a    substantial    house,    and    proceed    reverently   to    church. 
The  age   is  not  yet  arrived  when  the  cold   formalities  of  a  listless   congregation 
have   usurped    the    place  of  real  devotion.     The   responses    are   made   with   the 
earnest  voice  which  indicates  the  full  heart ;   and  the  young,  especially,  join  in 
the  choral  parts  of  the  service,  so  as  to  preserve  one  of  the  best  characters  of 
adoration,   in   offering   a  tribute   of  gladness   to    Him    who    has    filled    the   world 
with  beauty  and  joy.     During   the  service  the  sacrament    of    baptism    is    admi- 
nistered  with    a   reverential    solemnity.     William    Shakspere    had    often    been    so 
present  at  its  administration,   and    the    ceremonial    has  appeared  to  him  full   of 
truth     and     holiness.     But     the    opinions    which    were    earnestly    disseminated 
amongst   the  people,   by   teachers   pretending   to    superior   sanctity   and   wisdom, 
would    be   also    familiar   to    him ;    and   he   would    have   learnt,   from    those    who 
were   opposed    to    most  'ancient    ceremonial    observances,   that   the    signing   with 
the   Cross  in  baptism  was   a  superstitious    relic    of   Rome — a   thing   rejected   by 
the   understanding,    and   only   preserved   as    a   delusion   of   the   imagination.     A 
book   with  which  he  was   familiar    in    after-life  was  not  then    written ;     but    on 
such    occasions   of   controversy   it   would   occur   to    him    that    "  the   holy   sign/' 
"  imprinted  on  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  man's   fancy,"  would  suggest  associa- 
tions   which    to    Christian    men    would    be    "  a    most   effectual   though    a   silent 
teacher    to    avoid    whatsoever    may    deservedly   procure    shame."     Through    the 
imagination  would   this   holy  sign  work  ;    for  "  the  mind,   while  we  are  in   this 
present  life,  whether  it  contemplate,   meditate,  deliberate,  or  howsoever  exercise 
itself,    worketh   nothing   without   continual    recourse   unto   imagination,    the   only 
storehouse  of  wit,  and  peculiar  chair  of  memory.     On  this  anvil  it  ceaseth  not 
day    and   night   to    strike,   by   means    whereof,    as    the   pulse    declareth   how   the 
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hear*,  doth  work,  so  the  very  thoughts  and  cogitations  of  man's  mind,  be  they 
good  or  bad,  do  nowhere  sooner  bewray  themselves  than  through  the  crevices 
of  that  wall  wherewith  Nature  hath  compassed  the  cells  and  closets  of  fancy."* 
Such  was  die  way  in  which  the  young  Shakspere  would,  we  think,  religiously 
and  philosophically,  regard  this  ceremony;  it  would.be  so  impressed  upon  his 
•'•  imagination."  But  the  service  is  ended  ;  the  gossips  are  assembled  in  the 
churchyard.  A  merry  peal  rings  out  from  the  old  tower.  Cordial  welcome  is 


[Clifford  Church,  j 


there  within  the  yeoman's  house,  to  whose  family  such  an  occasion  as  this  is  a 
joyful  festival.  The  chief  sponsors  duly  present  the  apostle- spoons  to  the 
child  ;  but  one  old  lady,  who  looks  upon  this  practice  as  a  luxurious  innovation 
of  modern  times,  is  content  to  offer  a  christening  shirt. t  The  refection  of  the 
guests  aspires  to  daintiness  as  much  as  plenty  ;  and  the  comely  dames  upon 
their  departure  do  not  hesitate  to  put  the  sweet  biscuits  and  comfits  into  their 


Hooker's  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  book  v. 
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pockets.  There  is  cordial  salutation,  at  this  meeting,  of  William  Shaksperc 
and  his  fair  companion.  He  and  Anne  Hathaway  are  bound  together  by  the 
trothplight.  There  is  no  secret  as  to  this  union  ;  there  is  no  affectation  in 
concea-ing  their  attachment.  He  speaks  of  her  as  his  wife ;  she  of  him  as  her 
husband.  He  is  tall  and .  finely  formed,  with  a  face  radiant  with  intellect,  and 
capable  of  expressing  the  most  cheerful  and  most  tender  emotions  ;  she  is  in 
the  full  beauty  of  womanhood,  glowing  with  health  and  conscious  happiness. 
Some  of  the  gossips  whisper  that  she  is  too  old  for  him  ;  but  his  frank  and 
manly  bearing,  and  her  beauty  and  buoyant  spirits,  would  not  suggest  this,  if 
some  tattle  about  age  was  not  connected  with  the  whisper.  No  one  of  that 
company,  except  an  envious  rival,  would  hold  that  they  were  "  misgraffed  in 
respect  of  years."  The  Church  is  in  a  few  days  to  cement  the  union,  which, 
some  weeks  ago,  was  fixed  by  the  public  trothplight.  They  are  hand-fasted,  and 
they  are  happy. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Shakspere  was  remarkable  for  manly 
beauty : — "  He  was  a  handsome,  well-shaped  man/'  says  Aubrey.  According  to 
tradition,  he  played  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet.  Adam 
says, — 

"  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  ain  strong  and  histy." 

Upon  his  personation  of  the  Ghost,  Mr.  Campbell  has  the  following  judicious 
remarks : — "  It  has  been  alleged,  in  proof  of  his  mediocrity,  that  he  enacted  the 
part  of  his  own  Ghost,  in  Hamlet.  But  is  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  a  very  mean 
character  ?  No  :  though  its  movements  are  few,  they  must  be  awfully  graceful ; 
and  the  spectral  voice,  though  subdued  and  half-monotonous,  must  be  solemn 
and  full  of  feeling.  It  gives  us  an  imposing  idea  of  Shakspere's  stature  and 
mien  to  conceive  him  in  this  part.  The  English  public,  accustomed  to  see  their 
lofty  nobles,  their  Essexes,  and  their  Raleighs,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and 
moving  under  it  with  a  majestic  air,  would  not  have  tolerated  the  actor  Shak- 
speare,  unless  he  had  presented  an  appearance  worthy  of  the  buried  majesty  of 
Denmark."*  That  he  performed  kingly  parts  is  indicated  by  these  lines,  writ- 
ten, in  1611,  by  John  Davies,  in  a  poem  inscribed  'To  our  English  Terence, 
Mr.  William  Shakspeare  : ' — 

"  Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport  do  sing, 

Hadst  thou  not  play'd  some  kingly  parts  in  sport, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  companion  for  a  king, 
And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort." 

The  portrait  by  Martin  Droeshout,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1623,  when  Shak- 
spere would  be  well  remembered  by  his  friends,  gives  a  notion  of  a  man  of 
remarkably  fine  features,  independent  of  the  wonderful  development  of  fore- 
head. The  lines  accompanying  it,  which  bear  the  signature  B.  I.  (most  likely 
Ben  Jonson),  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness.  The  bust  at  Stratford  bears 
the  ss me  character.  The  sculptor  was  Gerard  Johnson.  It  was  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  poet's  death  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Leonard  Digges,  in  his 

*  Remarks  prefixed  to  Moron's  edition  of  the  Dramatic  Works. 
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verses  upon  the  publication  of  Shakspere's  collected  works  by  his  "  pious  fellows.' 
All  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  imply  that  Shakspere, 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  such  a  person  as  might  well  have  won  the  heart 
of  a  mistress  whom  tradition  has  described  as  eminently  beautiful.  Anne 
Hathaway  at  this  time  was  of  mature  beauty.  The  inscription  over  her  grave 
in  the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  states  that  she  died  on  "  the  6th  day  of 
August,  1623,  being  of  the  age  of  67  years."  In  November  1582,  therefore, 
she  would  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-six.  This  disparity  of  years  between  Shak- 
spere and  his  wife  has  been,  we  think,  somewhat  too  much  dwelt  upon.  Malone 
holds  that  "  such  a  disproportion  of  age  seldom  fails  at  a  subsequent  period  of 
life  to  be  productive  of  unhappiness."  Malone  had,  no  doubt,  in  his  mind  the 
belief  that  Shakspere  left  his  wife  wholly  dependent  upon  her  children, — a  belief 
of  which  we  have  intimated  the  utter  groundlessness,  and  to  which  we  shall  advert 
when  we  have  to  notice  his  Will.  He  suggests  that  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  this  disproportion  is  alluded  to,  and  he  quotes  a  speech  of  Lysander  in  Act  I. 
Scene  I.,  of  that  play,  not  however  giving  the  comment  of  Hermia  upon  it.  The 
lines  in  the  original  stand  thus  : — 

"  Lys.  Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth : 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood ; — 

Her.  0  cross  !  too  high  to  be*  enthrall' d  to  low  ! 

Lys.  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years  ; — 

Her.  0  spite !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young  ! 

Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends ; — 

Her.  0  hell  !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye  ! 

Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it." 

Difference  in  blood,  disparity  of  years,  the  choosing  of  friends,  are  opposed 
to  sympathy  in  choice.  But  was  Shakspere's  own  case  such  as  he  would  bear 
in  mind  in  making  Hermia  exclaim,  "  O  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young  !  "  ? 
The  passage  was  in  all  probability  written  about  ten  years  after  his  marriage, 
when  his  wife  would  still  be  in  the  prime  of  womanhood.  When  Mr.  de 
Quincey,  therefore,  connects  the  saying  of  Parson  Evans  with  Shakspere's  early 
love, — "  I  like  not  when  a  woman  has  a  great  peard," — he  scarcely  does  justice 
to  his  own  powers  of  observation  and  his  book-experience.  The  history  of  the 
most  imaginative  minds,  probably  of  most  men  of  great  ability,  would  show 
that  in  the  first  loves,  and  in  the  early  marriages,  of  this  class,  the  choice  has 
generally  fallen  upon  women  older  than  themselves,  and  this  without  any  refer- 
ence to  interested  motives.  But  Mr.  de  Quincey  holds  that  Shakspere,  "  looking 
back  on  this  part  of  his  youthful  history  from  his  maturest  years,  breathes  forth 
pathetic  counsels  against  the  errors  into  which  his  own  inexperience  had  been 
ensnared.  The  disparity  of  years  between  himself  and  his  wife  he  notices  in  a 
beautiful  scene  of  the  Twelfth  Night."*  In  this  scene  Viola,  disguised  as  a 
page,  a  very  boy,  one  of  whom  it  is  said — 

•  Life  of  Shakspeare  in  the  'Encyclopsed'a  Britannica."  2^1 
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"  For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say  thou  art  a  man," — 

is  pressed  by  the  Duke  to  own  that  his  eye  "  hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour." 
Viola,  who  is  enamoured  of  the  Duke,  punningly  replies, — "  A  little,  by  your 
favour  ;  "  and  being  still  pressed  to  describe  the  •'  kind  of  woman,"  she  says,  of 
the  Duke's  "  complexion  "  and  the  Duke's  "  years."  Any  one  who  in  the  stage 
representation  of  the  Duke  should  do  otherwise  than  make  him  a  grave  man  of 
thirty-five  or  forty,  a  staid  and  dignified  man,  would  not  present  Shakspere's 
whole  conception  of  the  character.  There  would  be  a  difference  of  twenty 
years  between  him  and  Viola.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  poet  should  make 
the  Duke  dramatically  exclaim, — 


"  Too  old,  by  Heaven  !   Let  still  the  woman  taift 
An  elder  than  herself ;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart." 


And  wherefore  ? — 


"  For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  wo-m, 
%Than  women's  are." 

The  pathetic  counsels,  therefore,  which  Shakspere  is  here  supposed  to  breathe 
in  his  maturer  years,  have  reference  only  to  his  own  giddy  and  unfirm  fancies. 
We  are  of  opinion,  as  we  have  before  stated  with  regard  to  this  matter,  that, 
upon  the  general  principle  upon  which  Shakspere  subjects  his  conception  ot 
what  is  individually  true  to  what  is  universally  true,  he  would  have  rejected 
instead  of  adopted  whatever  was  peculiar  in  his  own  experience,  if  it  had  been 
emphatically  recommended  to  his  adoption  through  the  medium  of  his  self- 
consciousness.  Shakspere  wrote  these  lines  at  a  time  of  life  (about  1602)  when 
a  slight  disparity  of  years  between  himself  and  his  wife  would  have  been  a  very 
poor  apology  to  his  own  conscience  that  his  affection  could  not  hold  the  bent ; 
and  it  certainly  does  happen,  as  a  singular  contradiction  to  his  supposed  "  earnest- 
ness in  pressing  the  point  as  to  the  inverted  disparity  of  years,  which  indicates 
pretty  clearly  an  appeal  to  the  lessons  of  his  personal  experience,"*  that  at  this 
precise  period  he  should  have  retired  from  his  constant  attendance  upon  the 
stage,  purchasing  land  in  his  native  place,  and  thus  seeking  in  all  probability 
the  more  constant  companionship  of  that  object  of  his  early  choice  of  whom 
he  is  thus  supposed  to  have  expressed  his  distaste.  It  appears  to  us  that  this 
is  a  tolerably  convincing  proof  that  his  affections  could  hold  the  bent,  however 
he  might  dramatically  and  poetically  have  said, 

"  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent  : 
For  women  are  as  roses  ;  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display' d,  doth  fall  that  very  hour." 

The  season  is  not  the  most  inviting  for  a  journey  on  horseback  of  more 

•  Life  in  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica.' 
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thirty  miles,  and  yet  William  Shakspere,  with  two  youthful  frienas,  must  ride  to 
Worcester.  The  families  of  Shakspere  and  of  Hathaway  are  naturally  desirous 
that  the  sanction  of  the  Church  should  be  given  within  the  customary  period  to 
the  alliance  which  their  children  have  formed.  They  are  reverential  observers 
of  old  customs  ;  and  their  recollections  of  the  practice  of  all  who  went  before 
them  show  that  the  marriage,  commenced  by  the  trothplight,  ought  not  to  be 
postponed  too  long.  Convenience  ought  to  yield  to  propriety  ;  and  Christmas 
must  see  the  young  housekeepers  well  settled.  A  licence  must  be  procured 
from  the  Bishop's  Court  at  Worcester.  Fulk  Sandells  and  John  Rychardson, 
the  companions  of  young  Shakspere,  substantial  yeomen,  will  cheerfully  be  his 
bondsmen.  Though  he  is  a  minor,  and  cannot  join  in  the  bond,  they  know  that 
he  will  faithfully  perform  what  he  undertakes  ;  and  that  their  forty  pounds  are 
in  no  peril.  They  all  well  know  the  condition  of  such  a  bond.  There  is  no 
pre-contract ;  no  affinity  between  the  betrothed ;  William  has  the  consent  of 
Anne's  friends.  They  desire  to  be  married  with  once  asking  of  the  banns ;  not 
an  uncommon  case,  or  the  court  would  not  grant  such  a  licence.  They  desire 
not  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  banns ;  but  they  seek  a  licence  for  one  publication, 
for  their  happiness  has  made  them  forget  the  lapse  of  time  :  the  betrothment  was 
binding  indeed  for  ever  upon  true  hearts,  but  the  marriage  will  bless  the  contract, 
and  make  it  irrevocable  in  its  sanctity.  And  thus  the  three  friends,  after  tender 
adieus,  and  many  lingerings  upon  the  threshold  of  the  cottage  at  Shottery,  mount 
their  korses,  and  take  the  way  to  Worcester. 

Fulk  Sandells  and  John  Rychardson  (as  the  marks  to  the  marriage-bond 
testify)  were  not  lettered  persons.  But,  nevertheless,  they  might  have  been 
very  welcome  companions  to  William  Shakspere.  The  non-ability  to  write 
did  not  necessarily  imply  that  their  minds  had  not  received  a  certain  degree 
of  cultivation.  To  him,  who  drew  his  wondrous  knowledge  out  of  every  source 
— books,  conversation,  observation  of  character — no  society  could  be  wholly 
uninteresting.  His  genial  nature  would  find  objects  of  sympathy  in  the  com- 
monest mind.  That  he  was  a  favourite  amongst  his  own  class  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt.  His  mental  superiority  would  be  too  great  to  be  displayed  in  any 
assumption  ;  his  kindliness  of  nature  would  knit  him  to  every  heart  that  was 
capable  of  affection  —  and  what  heart  is  not  ?  Unintelligible  would  he  be,  no 
doubt,  to  many ;  but,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  his  character,  he  would 
be  wholly  remote  from  that  waywardness  which  has  been  considered  the  attribute 
of  genius — neither  moping,  nor  shy,  nor  petulant,  nor  proud  ;  affecting  no  mis- 
anthropy, no  indifference  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  around  him ;  and 
certainly  despising  the  fashion  through  which 

44  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.'1  * 

Assuredly  the  intellect  of   Shakspere  was  the  most  healthful  ever  bestowed  upon 
man;    and   that  was  one  cause  of   its    unapproachable  greatness.      The  soundest 


•  King  John,  Act  iv.,  Scene  L 
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judgment  was  in  combination  with  the  highest  fancy.  With  such  friends,  then, 
as  Fulk  Sandells  and  John  Rychardson,  would  this  young  man  be  as  free  and 
as  gladsome  as  if  they  were  as  equal  in  their  minds  as  in  their  worldly  circum- 
stances. To  a  certain  extent  he  would  doubtless  take  the  lead ;  he  must  of 
necessity  have  been  the  readiest  in  all  discourse  in  his  own  circle  ; — the  uncon- 
scious instructor  of  his  companions  ;  one  that  even  age  would  listen  to  with 
reverence.  To  the  young  he  would  have  been  as  a  spirit  of  gladness  lighted 
upon  the  earth,  to  make  everything  more  bright  and  beautiful  amidst  which 
he  walked.  A  sharp  gallop  over  Bardon  Hill  shakes  off  the  cold  of  the  grey 
morning ;  and  as  the  sun  shoots  a  sudden  gleam  over  a  reach  of  the  Avon,  the 
young  poet  warms  up  into  a  burst  of  merriment  which  brjngs  his  friends  in  a 
moment  to  his  side.  He  is  full  of  animation.  All  the  natural  objects  around 
Burnish  him  with  a  theme.  The  lapwing  screams,  and  he  has  a  story  to  tell 
which  is  not  the  less  enjoyed  by  his  hearers  because  Ovid  had  told  it  before 
him  ;  a  hare  runs  towards  them  on  the  road,  and  he  has  a  laugh  for  the  super- 
stition that  ill-luck  is  boded — mingled  with  a  remark,  which  is  more  for  him- 
self than  his  listeners,  that  "  there  is  more  in  this  world  than  js  known  to  our 
philosophy."  They  hold  their  course  gallantly  on  through  Bidford  and  Sal- 
ford  ;  pausing  a  moment  to  look  upon  that  fine  old  monastic  house,  which  has 
become  deserted  since  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys.  There  were  once  state  and 


L  Nunnery  at  Sal  ford.] 


wealth  within  its  walls.  Its  tenants  are  scattered  or  perished :  and  if  some 
solitary  nun  shall  still  endure,  she  will  at  last  find  a  resting-place  amongst  the 
poorest — no  requiem  will  be  sung  for  her,  such  as  she  has  heard  sung  for  her 
sisters. 
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rPershore.) 

They  rest  for  an  hour  or  J:\vo  at  Evesham.  Well  known  is  that  interesting 
town  to  William  Shakspere ;  and  he  has  many  traditions  connected  with  its 
ruined  abbey,  which  have  a  deep  interest  even  for  those  who  look  not  upon 
such  matters  with  the  spirit  of  poetical  reverence.  Onwards  again  they  ride 
through  the  beautiful  vale,  unequalled  in  its  picturesque  fertility.  As  they 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  bold  Malvern  hills  the  young  poet's  eye  is  lighted 
up  with  many  thoughts  of  the  vast  and  wonderful  of  nature ;  for,  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  level  and  cultivated  country  even  the  slightest  character  of  mountain- 
ous scenery  brings  a  sense  of  the  sublime.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  approach 
these  hills,  and  still  they  are  indistinct,  though  apparently  lifted  to  the  clouds ; 
and  he  watches  that  blue  haze  which  hangs  around  them,  as  if  in  their  soKtudes 
there  was  something  to  be  found  more  satisfying  than  in  the  pent-up  plains. 
Pershore  is  reached ;  a  magnificent  work,  like  Evesham,  made  desolate  by 
changes  of  opinion,  urged  on  by  violence  and  rapacity.  The  spires  and  towers 
of  Worcester  are  soon  in  view.  An  hospitable  inn  there  receives  them.  They 
are  weary ;  and  their  business  is  deferred  to  the  morrow.  The  morning  comes ; 
and  the  young  men  are  surprised  at  the  readiness  of  the  official  persons  to  pro- 
mote their  object.  The  requisite  formalities  are  soon  accomplished.  The 
morning  is  passed  in  looking  over  the  wonders  of  that  interesting  city — rich  in 
monuments  of  the  past  which  time  and  policy  have  spared.  The  evening  sees 
the  travellers  on  their  way  homeward.  Sunday  comes ;  and  the  banns  are 

once  asked.     On  Monday  is  the  wedding. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  our  readers  that  the  view  we  have 
taken  presupposes  that  the  licence  for  matrimony,  obtained  from  the  Consis- 
lorial  Court  at  Worcester,  was  a  permission  sought  for  under  no  extraordinary 
circumstances ; — still  less  that  the  young  man  who  was  about  to  marry  was 
compelled  to  urge  on  the  marriage  as  a  consequence  of  previous  imprudence. 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  course  pursued  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  time,  and  of  the  class,  to  which  Shakspere  belonged. 
The  espousals  before  witnesses,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  then  considered  as  con- 
stituting a  valid  'marriage,  if  followed  up  within  a  limited  time  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Church.  However  the  Reformed  Church  might  have  endeavoured  to 
abrogate  this  practice,  it  was  unquestionably  the  ancient  habit  of  the  people. 
It  was  derived  from  the  Roman  Taw,  the  foundation  of  many  of  our  institutions. 
It  prevailed  for  a  long  period  without  offence.  It  still  prevails  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  customs  of  those  days  by  our  own,  espe- 
cially if  our  inferences  have  the  effect  of  imputing  criminality  where  the  most 
perfect  innocence  existed.* 

*  See  Note  on  the  Marriage-Licence. 
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NOTE  ON  CHRISTENING  CUSTOMS. 


HOWBS,  in  his  '  Continuation  of  Stew's  Chronicle,'  has  this  passage :  "  At  this  time  (the  first 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  and  for  many  years  before,  it  was  not  the  use  and  custom,  as  now  it  is 
(1631),  for  godfathers  and  godmothers  generally  to.  give  plate  at  the  baptism  of  children  (as  spoons, 
cups,  and  such  like),  but  only  to  give  christening  shirts,  with  little  bands  and  cufls  wrought  either 
with  silk  or  blue  thread ;  the  beat  of  them  for  chief  persons  were  edged  with  a  small  lace  of  black 
silk  and  gold,  the  highest  price  of  which  for  great  men's  children  was  seldom  above  a  noble,  and 
the  common  sort  two,  three,  or  four  and  five  shillings  a-piece."  Most  of  our  readers  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Shakspere's  own  present  as  a  godfather  to  the  son  of  Ben  Jonson.  It  is 
found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  bearing  the  title  of  '  Merry  Passages  and  Jests,' 
compiled  by  Sir  Nicholas  Lestrange.  Such  parts  of  this  manuscript  as  are  fit  for  publication,  with 
other  selections,  have  been  published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  a  little  volume  entitled  'Anecdote* 
and  Traditions.'  We  would  give  this  story  if  it  were  only  to  show  our  respect  to  Mr.  Thorns,  the 
editor  of  the  volume,  who  has  our  sympathy  when  in  his  Venvoy  he  pleasantly  says,  "Go  forth,  my 
little  book.  Thou  wilt,  I  know,  find  some  friendly  hands  outstretched  to  give  thee  welcome.  Yet, 
peradventure  thou  mayest  meet  also  with  unfriendly  frowns — kindly  meant,  but  hard  to  bear  withal 
—  signs  of  disapproval  from  good  men  and  true,  amongst  whom  it  is  the  orthodox  opinion  that,  as 
antiquarian  matters  are  as  old  as  the  desert,  they  should  be  made  as  dry."  The  anecdote,  in  the 
orthography  of  the  original,  is  as  follows :  "  Shake-speare  was  god-father  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's 
children,  and  after  the  christ'ning,  being  in  a  deepe  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheere  him  up,  and  ask't 
him  why  he  was  so  melancholy  ?  '  No,  faith,  Ben '  (says  he),  '  not  I,  but  I  have  been  considering  a 
great  while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my  god-child,  and  I  have  resolv'd 
at  last.'  '  I  pr'y  the,  what  ? '  sayes  he.  '  I'  faith,  Ben,  I'le  e'en  give  him  a  douzen  good  Lattin 
Spoones,  and  thou  shalt  translate  them.' 


NOTE  ON  SHAKSPERE'S  MARRIAGE-LICENCE. 


THE  following  is  a  copy  of  the  document  in  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Worcester,  which  was  first 
published  by  Mr.  Wheler  in  1836,  having  been  previously  discovered  by  Sir  R.  Phillips.  It  con- 
sists of  a  bond  to  the  officers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  in  which  Fulk  Sandells,  of  the  county  of 
Warwick,  farmer,  and  John  Rychardson,  of  the  same  place,  farmer,  are  bound  in  the  sum  of  forty 
pounds,  &c.  It  is  dated  the  28th  day  of  November,  in  the  25th  year  of  Elizabeth  (1582)  :— 

"  Xovint  univsi  p  psentes  nos  Fulcone  Sandells  de  Stratford  in  Comit  Warwic  agricolam  et 
Johem  Rychardson  ibm  agricola  teneri  et  firmiter  obligari  Rico  Cosin  gnoao  et  Robto  Wartnstry 
notario  puo  in  quadraginta  libris  bone  et  legalis  monete  Angliae  solvend  eisdem  Rico  et  Robto  hered 
execut  vel  sissign&t  suis  ad  quam  quidem  soluconem  bene  et  fidelr  faciend  obligam  nos  et  utruq 
nrm  p  se  pro  toto  et  in  solid  hrered  executor  et  administrator  nros  firmiter  p  pntes  sigillis  nris 
sigillat.  Dat  28  die  Xove  Anno  Regni  Dne  nre  Eliz  Dei  gratia  Anglise  Franc  et  Hibniae  Regine 
Fidei  Defensor  &c.  25°. 

"  The  condicon  of  this  obligacon  ys  suche,  that  if  hereafter  there  shall  not  appere  any  lawfull 
lett  or  impediment  by  reason  of  any  p  contract  or  affinitie,  or  by  any  other  lawful  meanes  what- 
soev.  but  that  Willm  Shagspero  on  thone  ptie,  and  Anne  Hathwey,  of  Stratford,  in  the  Dioces  of 
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Worcester,  maiden,  may  lawfully  solemnize  mriony,  and  in  the  same  afterwards  remaine  and 
continew  likejnan  and  wife,  according  unto  the  laws  in  that  case  provided ;  and  moreov,  if  there  be 
.not  at  this  psent  time  any  action,  suit,  quarrel,  or  demand,  moved  or  depending  before  any  Judge 
ecclesiastical  or  temporall  for  and  concerning  any  suche  lawfull  lett  or  impediment.  And  moreov, 
if  the  said  Willrn  Shagspere  do  not  pceed  to  solemnizacon  of  marriadg  with  the  said  Ann  Hathwey 
without  the  consent  of  hir  frinds.  And  also  if  the  said  Willm  do  upon  his  own  pper  costs  and  ex- 
pences  defend  and  save  harmles  the  Right  Revend  Father  in  God  Lord  John  Bushop  of  Worcester 
and  his  offycers,  for  licensing  them,  the  said  Willm  and  Anne,  to  be  marled  together  wth  once 
asking  of  the  bannes  of  mriony  betwene  them  and  for  alle  other  causes  wch  may  ensue  by  reason 
or  occasion  thereof,  that  then  the  said  obligacon  to  be  voyd  and  of  none  effect,  or  else  to  stand  and 
abide  in  fulle  force  and  vertue  " 


In  the  '  Life  of  Shakspeare '  by  Mr.  de  Quincey  the  following  observations  are  appended  to  an 
abridgment  of  the  Marriage-Licence.  The  view  thus  taken  is  entirely  opposed  to  our  own,  prin- 
cipally because  it  goes  on  to  assume  that  the  marriage  of  the  young  poet  was  unhappy — that  his 
wife  had  not  his  respect — and  this  unhappiness  drove  him  from  Stratford.  All  this  appears  to 
us  to  be  gratuitous  assumption,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  this  undeniable  fact,  that  Shak- 
spere  is  especially  the  poet  who  has  done  justice  to  the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. It  is  not,  we  think,  to  be  lightly  inferred  that  his  own  peculiar  experience  would  have 
offered  him  an  example  throughout  his  life  of  the  opposite  qualities.  It  would  be  unfair,  however, 
not  to  give  the  opinion  which  is  thus  opposed  to  our  own  : — 

"  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  document  ?  Trepidation  and  anxiety  are  written  'upon  its  face. 
The  parties  are  not  to  be  married  by  a  special  licence,  not  even  by  an  ordinary  licence ;  in  that  case 
no  proclamation  of  banns,  no  public  asking  at  all,  would  have  been  requisite.  Economical  scruples 
are  consulted,  and  yet  the  regular  movement  of  the  marriage  'through  the  bell-ropes'  is  disturbed. 
Economy,  which  retards  the  marriage,  is  here  evidently  in  collision  with  some  opposite  principle 
which  precipitates  it.  How  is  all  this  to  be  explained  ?  Much  light  is  afforded  by  the  date  when 
illustrated  by  another  document.  The  bond  bears  date  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  in  the  25th 
year  of  our  lady  the  queen,  that  is,  in  1582.  Now,  the  baptism  of  Shakspeare's  eldest  child,  Su- 
sanna, is  registered  on  the  26th  of  May  in  the  year  following.  *  *  *  *  Strange  it  is,  that,  whilst 
all  biographers  have  worked  with  so  much  zeal  upon  the  most  barren  dates  or  most  baseless  tra- 
ditions in  the  great  poet's  life,  realising  in  a  manner  the  chimeras  of  Laputa,  and  endeavouring  '  to 
extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,'  such  a  story  with  regard  to  such  an  event,  no  fiction  of  village 
scandal,  but  involved  in  legal  documents, — a  story  so  significant  and  so  eloquent  to  the  intelligent. — 
should  formerly  have  been  dismissed  without  notice  of  any  kind ;  and  even  now,  after  the  discovery 
of  1836,  with  nothing  beyond  a  slight  conjectural  insinuation.  For  our  parts,  we  should  have 
been  the  last  among  the  biographers  to  unearth  any  forgotten  scandal.  *  *  *  *  But  in  this  case 
there  seems  to  have  been  something  more  in  motion  than  passion  or  the  ardour  of  youth.  '  I  like 
cot,'  says  Parson  Evans  (alluding  to  Falstaff  in  masquerade),  '  I  like  not  when  a  woman  has  a 
great  peard ;  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler."  Neither  do  we  like  the  spectacle  of  a  mature 
young  woman,  five  years  past  her  majority,  wearing  the  semblance  of  having  been  led  astray  by  a 
«boy  who  had  still  two  years  and  a  half  to  run  of  his  minority." 


[Palace  of  Woodstock.] 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    FIRST    KIDE    TO    LONDON. 


"Tnis  William,  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London, 
I  guess  about  eighteen,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  playhouses,  and  did  act 
exceedingly  well.  Now  Ben  Jonson  was  never  a  good  actor,  but  an  excellent 
instructor.  He  began  early  to  make  Essays  at  Dramatic  Poetry,  which  at  that 
time  was  very  low,  and  his  plays  took  well."  So  writes  honest  Aubrey,  in  the 
year  1680,  in  his  'Minutes  of  Lives'  addressed  to  his  "worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Anthony  a  Wood,  Antiquary  of  Oxford."  Of  the  value  of  Aubrey's  evidence 
we  may  form  some  opinion  from  his  own  statement  to  his  friend  : — "  'T  is  a 
task  that  I  never  thought  to  have  undertaken  till  you  imposed  it  upon  me, 
saying  that  I  was  fit  for  it  by  reason  of  my  general  acquaintance,  having  now 
not  only  lived  above  half  a  century  of  years  in  the  world,  but  have  also  been 
much  tumbled  up  and  down  in  it ;  which  hath  made  me  so  well  known.  Besides 
the  modern  advantage  of  coffeehouses  in  this  great  city,  before  which  men 
knew  not  how  to  be  acquainted  but  with  their  own  relations  or  societies,  I 
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might  add  that  1  come  of  a  longsevous  race,  by  which  means  I  have  wiped  some 
feathers  off  the  wings  of  time  for  several  generations,  which  does  reach  high."* 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Aubrey's  account  of  Shakspere,  brief  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  is  the  earliest  known  to  exist.  Howe's  '  Life '  was  not  published  till 
1707  ;  and  although  he  states  that  he  must  own  a  particular  obligation  to  Better- 
ton,  the  actor,  for  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  passages  relating  to  this  life 
— "  his  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  having  engaged  him  to  make 
a  journey  into  Warwickshire  on  purpose  to  gather  up  what  remains  he  could  of 
a  name  for  which  he  had  so  great  a  veneration" — we  have  no  assistance  in 
fixing  the  date  of  Betterton's  inquiries.  Betterton  was  born  in  1635.  From 
the  Restoration,  until  his  retirement  from  the  stage,  about  1700,  he  was  the 
most  deservedly  popular  actor  of  his  time ;  "  such  an  actor,"  says  '  The  Tatler/ 
"  as  ought  to  be  recorded  with  the  same  respect  as  Roscius  among  the 
Romans."  He  died  in  1710;  and,  looking  at  his  busy  life,  it  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  make  this  journey  into  Warwickshire  until  after  his  retirement 
from  the  theatre.  Had  he  set  about  these  inquiries  earlier,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  '  Life '  by  Rowe  would  have  contained  more  precise  and 
satisfactory  information,  if  not  fewer  idle  tales.  Shakspere's  sister  was  alive  in 
1646  ;  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  in  1649  ;  his  second  daughter,  Mrs. 
Quiney,  in  1662  ;  and  his  grand-daughter,  Lady  Barnard,  in  1670.  The 
information  which  'might  be  collected  in  Warwickshire,  after  the  death  of 
Shakspere's  lineal  descendants,  would  necessarily  be  mixed  up  with  traditions, 
having  for  the  most  part  some  foundation,  but  coloured  and  distorted  by  that 
general  love  of  the  marvellous  which  too  often  hides  the  fact  itself  in  the  in- 
ference from  it.  Thus,  Shakspere's  father  might  have  sold  his  own  meat,  as  the 
landowners  of  his  time  are  reproached  by  Harrison  for  doing,  and  yet  in  no 
proper  sense  of  the  word  have  been  a  butcher.  Thus,  the  supposition  that  the 
poet  had  intended  to  satirize  the  Lucy  family,  in  an  allusion  to  their  arms, 
might  have  suggested  that  there  was  a  grudge  between  him  and  the  knight ; 
and  what  so  likely  a  subject  of  dispute  as  the  killing  of  venison  ?  the  tradition 
might  have  been  exact  as  to  the  dispute  ;  but  the  laws  of  another  century  could 
alone  have  suggested  that  the  quarrel  would  compel  the  poet  to  fly  the  country. 
Aubrey's  story  of  Shakspere's  coming  to  London  is  a  simple  and  natural  one, 
without  a  single  marvellous  circumstance  about  it  : — "  This  William,  being 
inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London."  This,  -the  elder 
story,  appears  to  us  to  have  much  greater  verisimilitude  than  the  later: — "He 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time,  and 
shelter  himself  in  London."  Aubrey  who  has  picked  up  all  the  gossip  "  of 
coffeehouses  in  this  great  city,"  hears  no  word  of  Rowe's  story  which  would 
certainly  have  been  handed  down  amongst  the  traditions  of  the  theatre  to 
Davenant  and  Shadwell,  from  whom  he  does  hear  something  : — "  I  have,  heard 
Sir  William  Davenant  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell  (who  is  counted  the  best 
comedian  we  have  now)  say,  that  he  had  a  most  prodigious  wit."  Neither  does 
he  say,  nor  indeed  any  one  else  till  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  after  Shakspere  is 

*  This  letter,  which  accompanies  the  'Lives,'  is  dated  London,  June  15,  1680. 
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dead,  that,  "after  four  years'  conjugal  discord,  he 
would  resolve  upon  that  plan  of  solitary  emigration  to 
the  metropolis,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  released 
him  from  the  humiliation  of  domestic  feuds,  succeeded 
so  splendidly  for  his  worldly  prosperity,  and  with  a 
train  of  circumstances  so  vast  for  all  future  ages."  :  It 
TfT*  is  certainly  a  singular  vocation  for  a  writer  of  genius  to 
bury  the  legendary  scandals  of  the  days  of  Rowe,  for 
the  sake  of  exhuming  a  new  scandal,  which  cannot  be 
received  at  all  without  the  belief  that  the  circumstance 
must  have  had  a  permanent  and  most  evil  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  man  who  thus  cowardly 
and  ignominiously  is  held  to  have  severed  himself  from 
his  duty  as  a  husband  and  a  father.  We  cannot  trace  the 
evil  influence,  and  therefore  we  reject  the  scandal.  It 
has  not  even  the  slightest  support  from  the  weakest  tra- 
dition. It  is  founded  upon  an  imperfect  comparison 
of  two  documents,  judging  of  the  habits  of  that  period 
by  those  of  our  own  day ;  supported  by  quotations  from 
a  dramatist  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  that 
he  ever  wrote  a  line  which  had  strict  reference  to  his 
own  feelings  and  circumstances,  and  whose  intellect  in 
his  dramas  went  so  completely  out  of  itself  that  it 
almost  realizes  the  description  of  the  soul  in  its  first 
and  pure  nature — that  it  "  hath  no  idiosyncrasies ;  that 
is,  hath  no  proper  natural  inclinations  which  are  not 
competent  to  others  of  the  same  kind  and  condition. "\ 

In  the  baptismal  register  of  the  parish  of  Stratford, 
for  the  year  1583  is  the  entry  of  the  birth  of  Susanna. 
This  record  necessarily  implies  the  residence  of  the 
wife  of  William  Shakspere  in  the  parish  of  Stratford 
Did  he  himself  continue  to  reside  in  this  parish? 
There  is  no  evidence  of  his  residence.  His  name  ap- 
pears in  no  suit  in  the  Bailiff's  Court  at  this  period. 
He  fills  no  municipal  office  such  as  his  father  had  filled  before  him. 
But  his  wife  continues  to  reside  in  the  native  place  of  her  hus- 
band, surrounded  by  his  relations  and  her  own.  His  father  and 
his  mother  no  doubt  watch  with  anxious  solicitude  over  the  fortunes 
of  their  first  son.  He  has  a  brother,  Gilbert,  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  a  sister  of  fourteen.  His  brother  Richard  is  nine  years  of 
age ;  but  Edmund  is  young  enough  to  be  the  playmate  of  his  little  ° 

Susanna.     In  1585  there  is  another  entry  in  the  parochial  register,  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  a  daughter  : — 
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might  add  that  1  come  of  a  longaevous  race,  by  which  means  I  have  wiped  some 
feathers  off  the  wings  of  time  for  several  generations,  which  does  reach  high."* 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Aubrey's  account  of  Shakspere,  brief  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  is  the  earliest  known  to  exist.  Howe's  '  Life '  was  not  published  till 
1707  ;  and  although  he  states  that  he  must  own  a  particular  obligation  to  Better- 
ton,  the  actor,  for  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  passages  relating  to  this  life 
— "  his  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  having  engaged  him  to  make 
a  journey  into  Warwickshire  on  purpose  to  gather  up  what  remains  he  could  of 
a  name  for  which  he  had  so  great  a  veneration " — we  have  no  assistance  in 
fixing  the  date  of  Betterton's  inquiries.  Betterton  was  born  in  1635.  From 
the  Restoration,  until  his  retirement  from  the  stage,  about  1700,  he  was  the 
most  deservedly  popular  actor  of  his  time;  "such  an  actor,"  says  '  The  Taller/ 
"  as  ought  to  be  recorded  with  the  same  respect  as  Roscius  among  the 
Romans."  He  died  in  1710;  and,  looking  at  his  busy  life,  it  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  make  this  journey  into  Warwickshire  until  after  his  retirement 
from  the  theatre.  Had  he  set  about  these  inquiries  earlier,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  '  Life '  by  Rowe  would  have  contained  more  precise  and 
satisfactory  information,  if  not  fewer  idle  tales.  Shakspere's  sister  was  alive  in 
1646  ;  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  in  1649  ;  his  second  daughter,  Mrs. 
Quiney,  in  1662  ;  and  his  grand-daughter,  Lady  Barnard,  in  1670.  The 
information  which  "might  be  collected  in  Warwickshire,  after  the  death  of 
Shakspere's  lineal  descendants,  would  necessarily  be  mixed  up  with  traditions, 
having  for  the  most  part  some  foundation,  but  coloured  and  distorted  by  that 
general  love  of  the  marvellous  which  too  often  hides  the  fact  itself  in  the  in- 
ference from  it.  Thus,  Shakspere's  father  might  have  sold  his  own  meat,  as  the 
landowners  of  his  time  are  reproached  by  Harrison  for  doing,  and  yet  in  no 
proper  sense  of  the  word  have  been  a  butcher.  Thus,  the  supposition  that  the 
poet  had  intended  to  satirize  the  Lucy  family,  in  an  allusion  to  their  arms, 
might  have  suggested  that  there  was  a  grudge  between  him  and  the  knight; 
and  what  so  likely  a  subject  of  dispute  as  the  killing  of  venison  ?  the  tradition 
might  have  been  exact  as  to  the  dispute  ;  but  the  laws  of  another  century  could 
alone  have  suggested  that  the  quarrel  would  compel  the  poet  to  fly  the  country. 
Aubrey's  story  of  Shakspere's  coming  to  London  is  a  simple  and  natural  one, 
without  a  single  marvellous  circumstance  about  it  : — "This  William,  being 
inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London."  This,  -the  elder 
story,  appears  to  us  to  have  much  greater  verisimilitude  than  the  later: — "He 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time,  and 
shelter  himself  in  London."  Aubrey  who  has  picked  up  all  the  gossip  "  of 
coffeehouses  in  this  great  city,"  hears  no  word  of  Rowe's  story  which  jvould 
certainly  have  been  handed  down  amongst  the  traditions  of  the  theatre  to 
Davenant  and  Shadwell,  from  whom  he  does  hear  something  : — "  I  have  heard 
Sir  William  Davenant  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell  (who  is  counted  the  best 
comedian  we  have  now)  say,  that  he  had  a  most  prodigious  wit."  Neither  does 
he  say,  nor  indeed  any  one  else  till  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  after  Shakspere  is 

*  This  letter,  which  accompanies  the  'Lives,'  is  dated  London,  June  15,  1680. 
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dead,  that,  "after  four  years'  conjugal  discord,  he 
would  resolve  upon  that  plan  of  solitary  emigration  to 
the  metropolis,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  released 
him  from  the  humiliation  of  domestic  feuds,  succeeded 
so  splendidly  for  his  worldly  prosperity,  and  with  a 
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William  Shakspere  has  now  nearly  attained  his  majority.  While  he  is  yet 
a  minor  he  is  the  father  of  three  children.  The  circumstance  of  his  minority 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  absence  of  his  name  from  all  records  of  court-leet, 
or  bailiff's  court,  or  common-hall.  He  was  neither  a  constable,  nor  an  ale-conner, 
nor  an  overseer,  nor  a  jury-man,  because  he  was  a  minor.  We  cannot  affirm  that 
he  did  not  leave  Stratford  before  his  minority  expired ;  but  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
that,  if  he  had  continued  to  reside  at  Stratford  after  he  was  legally  of  age,  we 
should  have  found  traces  of  his  residence  in  the  records  of  the  town.  If  his 
residence  were  out  of  the  borough,  as  we  have  supposed  his  father's  to  have  been 
at  this  period,  some  trace  would  yet  have  been  found  of  him,  in  all  likelihood, 
within  the  parish.  Just  before  the  termination  of  his  minority  we  have  an  undeniable 
record  that  he  was  a  second  time  a  father  within  the  parish.  It  is  at  this  period, 
then,  that  we  would  place  his  removal  from  Stratford  ;  his  flight,  according  to  the 
old  legend  ;  his  solitary  emigration,  his  unamiable  separation  from  his  family,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  discovery.  That  his  emigration  was  even  solitary  we  have  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence.  The  one  fact  we  know  with  reference  to  Shakspere's  domestic 
arrangements  in  London  is  this:  that  as  early  as  1596  he  was  the  occupier  of  a 
house  in  Southwark.  "  From  a  paper  now  before  me,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Edward  Aileyn,  the  player,  our  poet  appears  to  have  lived  in  Southwark  near  the 
Bear-garden,  in  1596."*  Malone  does  not  describe  this  paper;  but  Mr.  Collier 
found  it  at  Dulwich  College,  and  it  thence  appears  that  the  name  of  "Mr.  Shaksper" 
was  in  a  list  of  "  Inhabitants  ol  Sowtherk  as  have  complaned,  this  —  of  Jully,  1596." 
It  is  immaterial  to  know  of  what  Shakspere  complained,  in  company  with  "  Wilson 
the  piper,"  and  sundry  others.  The  neighbourhood  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
very  select  one,  if  we  may  judge  from  another  name  in  this  list.  We  cannot  affirm 
that  Shakspere  was  the  solitary  occupier  of  this  house  in  Southwark.  Chalmers 
says,  "  it  can  admit  of  neither  controversy  nor  doubt,  that  Shakspere  in  very  early 
life  settled  in  a  family  way  where  he  was  bred.  Where  he  thus  settled,  he  probably 
resolved  that  his  wife  and  family  should  remain  through  life ;  although  he  himself 
made  frequent  excursions  to  London,  the  scene  of  his  profit,  and  the  theatre  of  his 
fame."  Mr.  Hunter  has  discovered  a  document  which  shews  that  "  William 
Shakespeare  was,  in  1598,  assessed  in  a  large  sum  to  a  subsidy  upon  the  parish  of 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate.  He  was  assessed,  also,  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink, 
Southwark,  in  1609;  but  whether  for  a  dwelling-house,  or  for  his  property  in  the 
Globe,  is  not  evident.  His  occupation  as  an  actor  both  at  the  Blackfriars  and  the 
Globe,  the  one  a  winter,  the  other  a  summer  theatre,  continued  till  1603  or  1604. 
His  interest  as  a  proprietor  of  both  theatres  existed  in  all  probability  till  1612.  In 
1597  Shakspere  became  the  purchaser  of  the  largest  house  in  Stratford,  and  he 
resided  there  with  his  family  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1616.  Many  circum- 
stances show  that  his  interests  and  affections  were  always  connected  with  the  place 
of  his  birth. 

William  Shakspere,  "  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,"  natu- 
rally became  a  poet  and  an  actor.  He  would  become  a  poet,  without-  any 
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impelling  circumstances  not  necessarily  arising  out  of  his  own  condition.  "  He 
began  early  to  make  essays  at  dramatic  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
low."  Aubrey's  account  of  his  early  poetical  efforts  is  an  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent account.  Shakspere  was  familiar  with  the  existing  state  of  dramatic 
poetry,  through  his  acquaintance  with  the  stage  in  the  visits  or  various  com- 
panies of  actors  to  Stratford.  We  have  shown  what  that  condition  was  in 
158Q.  It  was  not  much  improved  in  1585.  In  the  previous  year  there  had 
been  three  sets  of  players  at  Stratford,  remunerated  for  their  performances  out 
of  the  public  purse  of  the  borough.  These  were  the  players  of  "  my  Lord  of 
Oxford,"  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  In  1585  we  have  no 
record  of  players  in  the  borough.  In  1586  there  is  only  one  performance  paid 
for  by  the  Corporation.  But  in  1587  the  Queen's  players,  for  the  first  time, 
make  their  appearance  in  that  town  ;  and  their  performances  are  rewarded  at 
a  much  higher  rate  than  those  of  any  previous  company.  Two  years  after 
this,  that  is  in  1589,  we  have  undeniable  evidence  that  Shakspere  had  not  only 
a  casual  engagement,  was  not  only  a  salaried  servant,  as  many  players  were, 
but  was  a  shareholder  in  this  very  Queen's  company,  with  other  shareholders 
below  him  in  the  list.  The  fair  inference  is,  that  he  did  not  at  once  jump 
into  his  position  ;  and  even  that  two  years  before,  when  the  Queen's  players 
visited  Stratford  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some  especial  cause  for  their 
visit ;  and  that  the  cause  is  easily  found  in  the  circumstance  that  one  of  their 
company  was  a  native  of  Stratford,  with  influential  friends  and  connexions 
there,  and  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  his  vocation  amongst  the  com- 
panions of  his  youth.  Rowe  says  that,  after  having  settled  in  the  world  in  a 
family  manner,  and  continued  in  this  kind  of  settlement  for  some  time,  the 
extravagance  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  business  and  family.  He  could  not  have  so  left,  even 
according  to  the  circumstances  which  were  known  to  Rowe,  till  after  the  birth 
of  his  son  and  daughter  in  1585.  But  the  story  goes  on  : — "  It  is  at  this  time, 
and  upon  this  accident,  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in 
the  playhouse.  He  was  received  into  the  company  then  in  being,  at  first  in  a 
very  mean  rank ;  but  his  admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage, 
soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordinary  actor,  yet  as  an  excellent 
writer."  Six  years  after  the  time  of  Rowe  the  story  assumed  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial shape,  as  far  as  regards  the  mean  rank  which  Shakspere  filled  in 
his  early  connexion  with  the  theatre.  Dr.  Johnson  adds  one  passage  to  the 
'Life,'  which  he  says  "Mr.  Pope  related,  as  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Rowe."  It  is  so  remarkable  an  anecdote  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
Rowe  did  not  himself  add  it  to  his  own  meagre  account  -.-1- 

"  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  coaches  being  yet  uncommon,  and  hired  coaches 
not  at  all  in  use,  those  who  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk, 
went  on  horseback  to  any  distant  business  or  diversion.  Many  came  on  horse- 
back to  the  play ;  and  when  Shakspere  fled  to  London  from  the  terror  of  a 
criminal  prosecution,  his  first  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play- 
house, and  hold  the  horses  of  those  that  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be 
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ready  again  after  the  performance.  In  this  office  he  became  so  conspicuous  for 
his  care  and  readiness,  that  in  a  short  time  every  man  as  he  alighted  called  for 
Will  Shakspeare,  and  scarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trusted  with  a  horse  while 
Will  Shakspeare  could  be  had.  This  was  the  first  dawn  of  better  fortune. 
Shakspeare,  finding  more  horses  put  into  his  hand  than  he  could  hold,  hired 
boys  to  wait  under  his  inspection,  who,  when  Will  Shakspeare  was  summoned, 
were  immediately  to  present  themselves, — 'I  am  Shakspeare's  boy,  Sir.'^  In 
time,  Shakspeare  found  higher  employment ;  but  as  long  as  the  practice  of 
riding  to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  waiters  that  held  the  horses  retained  the 
appellation  of  Shakspeare's  boys." 

Steevens  has  attempted  to  impugn  the  credibility  of  this  anecdote  by  saying, 
— "  That  it  was  once  the  general  custom  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  play  I  am 
yet  to  learn.  The  most  popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bankside  ;  and  we 
are  told  by  the  satirical  pamphleteers  of  that  time  that  the  usual  mode  of 
conveyance  to  these  places  of  amusement  was  by  water,  but  not  a  single  writer 
so  much  as  hints  at  the  custom  of  riding  to  them,  or  at  the  practice  of  having 
horses  held  during  the  hours  of  exhibition."  Steevens  is  here  in  error;  he 
has  a  vague  notion — which  is  still  persevered  in  with  singular  obstinacy,  even 
by  those  who  have  now  the  means  of  knowing  that  Shakspere  had  acquired 
property  in  the  chief  theatre  in  1589 — that  the  great  dramatic  poet  had  felt 
no  inspiration  till  he  was  about  eight-and-twenty,  and  that,  thereiore,  his  con- 
nexion with  the  theatre  began  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside 
— a  theatre  not  built  till  1593.  To  the  earlier  theatres,  if  they  were  frequented 
by  the  gallants  of  the  Court,  they  would  have  gone  on  horses.  They  did  so 
go,  as  we  learn  from  Dekker,  long  after  the  Bankside  theatres  were  established. 
The  story  first  appeared  in  a  book  entitled  '  The  Lives  of  the  Poets/  considered 
to  be  the  work  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  but  said  to  be  written  by  a  Scotchman 
of  the  name  of  Shiels,  who  was  an  amanuensis  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Shi€ls  had 
certainly  some  hand  in  the  book ;  and  there  we  find  that  Davenant  told  the 
anecdote  to  Betterton,  who  communicated  it  to  Rowe,  who  told  it  to  Pope,  who 
told  it  to  Dr.  Newton.  Improbable  as  the  story  is  as  it  now  stands,  there 
may  be  a  scintillation  of  truth  in  it,  as  in  most  traditions.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  might  have  had  Shakspere's  boys  to 
hold  horses,  but  not  Shakspere  himself.  As  a  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  Shakspere 
might  sagaciously  perceive  that  its  interest  would  be  promoted  by  the  readiest 
accommodation  being  offered  to  its  visitors ;  and  further,  with  that  worldly 
adroitness  which,  in  him,  was  not  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
genius,  he  might  have  derived  an  individual  profit  b^r  employing  servants  to 
perform  this  office.  In  an  age  when  horse-stealing  was  one  of  the  commonest 
occurrences,  it  would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  charge  of  the  horses  that  they 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  agents  of  one  then  well  known  in  the  world, 
— an  actor,  a  writer,  a  proprietor  of  the  theatre.  Such  an  association  with  the 
author  of  Hamlet  must  sound  most  anti-poetical ;  but  the  fact  is  scarcely 
less  prosaic  that  the  same  wondrous  man,  about  the  period  when  he  wrote 
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Macbeth,  had  an  action  for  debt  in  the  Bailiffs  Court  at  Stratford,  to  recover 
thirty-five  shi'lings  and  tenpence  for  corn  by  him  sold  and  delivered. 

Familiar,  then,  with  theatrical  exhibitions,  such  as  they  were,  from  his  ear- 
liest youth,  and  with  a  genius  so  essentially  dramatic  that  all  other  writers  that 
the  world  has  seen  have  never  approached  him  in  his  power  of  going  out  of 
himself,  it  is  inconsistent  with  probability  that  he  should  not  have  attempted 
some  dramatic  composition  at  an  early  age.  The  theory  that  he  was  first  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  plays  of  others  we  hold  to  be  altogether  untenable ; 
supported  only  by  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  great  essentials  to  a  dramatic 
work,  and  by  verbal  criticism,  which,  when  carefully  examined,  utterly  fails 
even  in  its  own  petty  assumptions.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three 
Parts  of  Henry  VI.  belong  to  the  early  stage.  We,  believe  them  to  be  wholly 
and  absolutely  the  early  work  of  Shakspere.  But  we  do  not  necessarily  hold  that 
they  were  his  earliest  work  ;  for  the  proof  is  so  absolute  of  the  continual  im- 
provements and  elaborations  which  he  made  in  his  best  productions,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  that  some  of  the  plays  which  have  the  most  finished 
air,  but  of  which  there  were  no  early  editions,  may  not  be  founded  upon  very 
youthful  compositions.  Others  may  have  wholly  perished ;  thrown  aside  after 
a  season  ;  never  printed  ;  and  neglected  by  their  author,  to  whom  new  inven- 
tions would  be  easier  than  remodellings  of  pieces  probably  composed  upon  a 
false  theory  of  art.  For  it  is  too  much  to  imagine  that  his  first  productions 
would  be  wholly  untainted  by  the  taste  of  the  period.  Some  might  have  been 
weak  delineations  of  life  and  character,  overloaded  with  mythological  conceits 
and  pastoral  affectations/  like  the  plays  of  Lyly,  which  were  the  Court  fashion 
before  1590.  Others  might  have  been  prompted  by  the  false  ambition  to  pro- 
duce effect,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Locrine,  and  partially  so  of  Titus 
Andronicus.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure — that  there  would  be  no  want 
of  power  even  in  his  first  productions ;  that  real  poetry  would  have  gushed  out 
of  the  bombast,  and  true  wit  sparkled  amidst  the  conceits.  His  first  plays 
would,  we  think,  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  desire  of  the  people  to  learn  the 
history  of  their  country  through  the  stage.  If  so,  they  would  certainly  not 
exhibit  the  feebleness  of  some  of  these  performances  which  were  popular  about 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  which  continued  to  be  popular 
even  after  he  had  most  successfully  undertaken 

To  raise  our  ancient  <oven2i.;ii3  from  their  hearse." 

The  door  of  the  theatre  was  not  a  difficult  one  for  him  to  enter.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  several  of  the  most  eminent  actors  of  this  very  period  are  held 
to  have  been  his  immediate  neighbours.  The  petition  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  has  proved  that  Shakspere  was  a  sharer  -in  the  Blackfriars  playhouse  in 
1589,  contains  the  names  of  sixteen  shareholders,  he  being  the  twelfth  on  the 
list.  The  head  of  the  Company  was  James  Burbage ;  the  second,  Richard 
Burbage  his  son.  Malone  suspected  that  both  John  Heminge,  one  of  the 
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editors  of  Shakspere's  Collected  Works,  and  Richard  Burbage,  "  were  Shak- 
spere's  countrymen,  and  that  Heminge  was  born  at  Shottery."  His  conjecture 
with  regard  to  Heminge  was  founded  upon  entries  in  the  baptismal  register  of 
Stratford,  which  show  that  there  was  a  John  Heminge  at  Shottery  in  1567, 
and  a  Richard  Heminge  in  1570.  Mr.  Collier  has  shewn  that  a  John  Burbadge 
was  bailiff  of  Stratford  in  1555  ;  and  that  many  of  the  same  name  were  residents 
in  Warwickshire.  But  Mr.  Hunter  believes  that  Richard  Burbage  was  a  native  of 
London.  A  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Southampton  to  Lord  Ellesmere  'in  1608, 
introducing  Burbage  and  Shakspere  to  ask  protection  of  that  nobleman,  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  against  some  threatened  molestation  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  says,  "  they  are  both  of  one  county,  and  indeed  almost  of  one 
town."  This  would  be  decisive,  had  some  doubts  not  been  thrown  upon  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  document.  We  do  not  therefore  rely  upon  the  assumption  tha, 
William  Shakspere  and  Richard  Burbage  were  originally  neighbours.  But  from  the 
visits  of  the  Queen's  players  to  Stratford,  Shakspere  might  have  made  friends  with 
Burbage  and  Heminge,  and  have  seen  that  the  profession  of  an  actor,  however  dis- 
graced by  some  men  of  vicious  manners,  performing  in  the  inn-yards  and  smaller 
theatres  of  London,  numbered  amongst  its  members  men  of  correct  lives  and 
honourable  character,  Even  the  enemy  of  plays  and  players,  Stephen  Gosson,  had 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  this  :  "  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  them  are 
sober,  discreet,  properly  learned,  honest  householders,  and  citizens  well  thought  on 
among  their  neighbours  at  home."  *  It  was  a  lucrative  profession,  too;  especially 
to  those  who  had  the  honour  of  being  the  Queen's  Servants.  Their  theatre  was 
frequented  by  persons  of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  prices  of  admission  were  high ; 
they  were  called  upon  not  unfrequently  to  present  their  performances  before  the 
Queen  herself,  and  their  reward  was  a  royal  one.  The  object  thus  offered  to  the 
ambition  of  a  young  man,  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  would  be  glittering  enough 
to  induce  him,  not  very  unwillingly,  to  quit  the  tranquil  security  of  his  native  home. 
But  we  inverse  the  usual  belief  in  this  matter.  We  think  that  Shakspere  became 
an  actor  because  he  was  a  dramatic  writer,  and  not  a  dramatic  writer  because  he  was 
an  actor.  He  very  quickly  made  his  way  to  wealth  and  reputation,  not  so  much  by 
a  handsome  person  and  pleasing  manners,  as  by  that  genius  which  left  all  other 
competitors  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  dramatic  composition  ;  and  by  that  pru- 
dence which  taught  him  to  combine  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  powers  with 
a  constant  reference  to  the  course  of  life  he  had  chosen,  not  lowering  his  art  for 
the  advancement  of  his  fortune,  but  achieving  his  fortune  in  showing  what  mighty 
things  might  be  accomplished  by  his  art. 

There  is  a  subject,  however,  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  examine,  which 
may  have  had  a  material  influence  upon  the  determination  of  Shakspere  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  wide  and  perilous  sea  of  London  dramatic  society.  We  have 
uniformly  contended  against  the  assertion  that  the  poverty  of  John  Shakspere  pre- 
vented him  giving  his  son  a  grammar-school  education.  We  believe  that  all  the 
supposed  evidences  of  that  poverty,  at  the  period  of  Shakspere's  boyhood,  are 

•  «  School  of  Abuse,'  1579. 
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extremely  vag^ie  and  contradictory.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  us  more 
than  probable  that  after  William  Shakspere  had  the  expenses  of  a  family  to  meet, 
there  were  changes,  and  very  natural  ones,  in  the  worldly  position  of  his  father,  and 
consequently  of  his  own,  which  might  have  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  son 
should  abandon  the  tranquil  course  of  a  rural  life  which  he  probably  contemplated 
when  he  married,  and  make  a  strenuous  and  a  noble  exertion  for  independence,  in 
a  career  which  his  peculiar  genius  opened  to  him.  We  will  first  state  the  facts 
which  appear  to  bear  upon  the  supposed  difficulties  of  John  Shakspere,  about  the 
period  when  William  may  be  held  to  have  joined  Burbage's  company  in  London — 
facts  which  are  far  from  indicating  any  thing  like  ruin,  but  which  exhibit  some 
involvements  and  uneasiness. 

In  1578  John  Shakspere  mortgaged  his  property  of  Asbies,  acquired  by  marriage. 
Four  years  before  this  he  purchased  two  freehold  houses  in  Stratford,  which  he 
always  retained.  In  1578,  therefore,  he  wanted  capital.  In  1579  he  sold  an  in- 
terest in  some  property  at  Snitterfield.  But  then,  in  1580,  he  tendered  the  mort- 
gage money  to  the  mortgagee  of  the  Asbies'  estate,  which  was  illegally  refused,  on 
the  pretence  that  other  money  was  owing.  A  Chancery  suit  was  the  consequence, 
which  was  undetermined  in  1597.  In  an  action  for  debt  in  the  bailiff's  court  in 
1586,  the  return  of  the  serjeants-at-mace  upon  a  warrant  of  distress  against  John 
Shakspere  is,  that  he  had  nothing  to  distrain  upon.  It  is  held,  therefore,  that  all 
the  household  gear  \vas  then  gone.  Is  it  not  more  credible  that  the  family  lived  else- 
where ?  Mr.  Hunter  has  discovered  that  a  John  Shakspere  lived  at  Clifford,  a  pretty 
village  near  Stratford,  in  1579,  he  being  described  in  a  will  of  1583  as  indebted  to 
the  estate  of  John  Ash  well,  of  Stratford.  His  removal  from  Stratford  borough  as  a 
resident,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  irregular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
hails  of  the  corporation,  after  1578;  and  was  finally,  in  1586,  removed  from  the 
body,  for  that  he  "  doth  not  come  to  the  halls  when  they  be  warned."  And  yet,  as 
there  were  fines  for  non-attendance,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  there  is  some 
proof  that  he  clung  to  the  civic  honours,  even  at  a  personal  cost ;  though,  from 
some  cause,  and  that  probably  non-residence,  he  did  not  perform  the  civic  duties. 
Lastly,  he  is  returned  in  1592,  with  other  persons,  as  not  attending  church,  and 
this  remark  is  appended  to  a  list  of  nine  persons,  in  which  is  the  name  of  "  Mr. 
John  Shackespere," — "  It  is  said  that  these  last  nine  come  not  to  church  for  fear  of 
process  for  debt."  If  he  had  been  residing  in  the  borough  it  would  have  been  quite 
unnecessary  to  execute  the  process  in  the  sacred  precincts ; — he  evidently  lived  and 
was  occupied  out  of  the  borough.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  traffic  of  Henley 
Street,  whether  of  wool,  or  skins,  or  carcases,  was  at  an  end.  John  Shakspere,  the 
yeoman,  was  farming ;  and,  like  many  other  agriculturists,  in  all  districts,  and  all 
times,  was  a  sufferer  from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control.  There  were  pecu- 
liar circumstances  at  that  period  which,  temporarily,  would  have  materially  affected 
his  property. 

In  1580  John  Shakspere  tendered  the  mortgage  money  for  his  wife's  inheritance 
at  Asbies.  The  property  was  rising  in  value ; — the  mortgagee  would  not  give  it  up, 

•  See  Book  II.  Chap.  I. 
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He  had  taken  possession,  and  had  leased  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  Chancery  proceed- 
ings.  He  alleges,  in  1597,  that  John  Shakspere  wanted  to  obtain  possession,  because 
the  lease  was  expiring,  "  whereby  a  greater  value  is  to  be  yearly  raised."  Other 
property  was  sold  to  obtain  the  means  of  making  this  tender.  John  Shakspere 
would  probably  have  occupied  his  estate  of  Asbies,  could  he  have  obtained  posses- 
sion. But  he  was  unlawfully  kept  out :  and  he  became  a  tenant  of  some  other  land, 
in  addition  to  what  he  held  of  his  own.  There  was,  at  this  particular  period,  a 
remarkable  pressure  upon  proprietors  and  tenants  who  did  not  watchfully  mark  the 
effects  of  an  increased  abundance  of  money — a  prodigious  rise  in  the  value  of  all 
commodities,  through  the  greater  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  In  "  A  Briefe 
Conceipte  touching  the  Commonweale,"  already  quoted,*  there  is,  in  the  dialogue 
between  the  landowner,  the  husbandman,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
doctor  of  divinity,  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  landowner,  which  appears  to  offer 
a  parallel  case  to  that  of  John  Shakspere  : — "All  of  my  sort — I  mean  all  gentlemen 
— have  great  cause  to  complain,  now  that  the  prices  of  things  are  so  risen  of  all 
hands,  that  you  may  better  live  after  your  degree  than  we ;  for  you  may  and  do 
raise  the  price  of  your  wares  as  the  prices  of  victuals  and  other  necessaries  do  rise, 
and  so  cannot  we  so  much ;  for  though  it  be  true,  that  of  such  lands  as  come  to 
hands  either  by  purchase  or  by  determination  and  ending  of  such  terms  of  years 
that  I  or  my  ancestors  had  granted  them  in  time  past,  I  do  receive  a  better  fine 
than  of  old  was  used,  or  enhance  the  rent  thereof,  being  forced  thereto  for  the  charge 
of  my  household,  that  is  so  encreased  over  that  it  was ;  yet  in  all  my  lifetime  I  look 
not  that  the  third  part  of  my  land  shall  come  to  my  disposition1,  that  I  may  enhance 
the  rent  of  the  same,  but  it  shall  be  in  men's  holding  either  by  leases  or  by  copy 
granted  before  my  time,  and  still  continuing,  and  yet  like  to  continue  in  the  same 
state  for  the  most  part  during  my  life,  and  percase  my  sons.  ****** 
We  are  forced  therefore  to  minish  the  third  part  of  our  household,  or  to  raise  the 
third  part  of  our  revenues,  and  for  that  we  cannot  so  do  of  our  own  lands  that 
is  already  in  the  hands  of  other  men,  many  of  us  are  enforced  to  keep  pieces  of 
our  own  lands  when  they  fall  in  our  own  possession,  or  to  purchase  some  farm  of 
other  men's  lands,  and  to  store  them  with  sheep  or  some  other  cattle,  to  help  make 
up  the  decay  of  our  revenues,  and  to  maintain  our  old  estate  withal,  and  yet  all  is 
little  enough." 

In  such  a  transition  state,  we  may  readily  imagine  John  Shakspere  to  have  been 
a  sufferer.  But  his  struggle  was  a  short  one.  He  may  have  owed  debts  he  was 
unable  to  pay,  and  have  gone  through  some  seasons  of  difficulty,  deriving  small  rents 
from  his  own  lands,  "  in  the  hands  of  other  men,"  and  enforced  to  hold  "  some  farm 
of  other  men's  lands  "  at  an  advanced  rent.  Yet  this  is  not  ruin  and  degradation. 
He  maintained  his  social  position  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  imagine  that  his  illustrious 
son  devoted  some  portion  of  the  first  rewards  of  his  labour  to  make  the  condition 
of  his  father  easier  in  that  time  of  general  uneasiness  and  difficulty.  In  ten  years 
prosperity  brightened  the  homes  of  that  family.  The  poet  bought  the  best  house 
in  Stratford ;  the  yeoman  applied  to  the  College  of  Arms  for  bearings  that  would 

•  Page  19. 
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exhibit  his  gentle  lineage,  and  asserted  that  he  was  a  man  of  landed  substance, 
sufficient  to  uphold  the  pretension.  But  in  the  period  of  rapid  changes  in  the  value 
of  property, — a  transition  which,  from  the  time  of  Latimer,  was  producing  the  most 
remarkable  effects  on  the  social  condition  of  all  the  people  of  England,  pressing 
severely  upon  many,  although  it  was  affording  the  sure  means  of  national  progress, 
--it  is  more  than  probable  that  Shakspere's  father  gradually  found  himself  in 
straitened  circumstances.  This  change  in  his  condition  might  have  directed  his  son 
to  a  new  course  of  life  which  might  be  entered  upon  without  any  large  pecuniary 
means,  and  which  offered  to  his  ambition  a  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
genius.  There  was  probably  a  combination  of  necessity  and  of  choice  which  gave 
us  "  Hamlet"  and  "Lear."  If  William  Shakspere  had  remained  at  Stratford  he 
would  have  been  a  poet — a  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  author  of  "  The  Faery  Queen  ;  " 
but  that  species  of  literature  which  it  was  for  him  to  build  up,  almost  out  of  chaos, 
and  to  carry  onward  to  a  perfection  beyond  the  excellence  of  any  other  age,  might 
have  been  for  him  an  "  unweeded  garden." 

The  two  young  men,  Richard  Burbage  and  William  Shakspere,  "  both  of  one 
county,  and  indeed  almost  of  one  tov/n,"  may  be  assumed,  without  any  improba- 
bility, to  have  taken  their  way  together  towards  London,  on  the  occasion  when 
one  of  them  went  forth  for  the  first  time  from  his  native  home,  depressed  at 
parting,  but  looking  hopefully  towards  the  issue  of  his  adventure.  There  would 
be  little  said  till  long  after  the  friends  had  crossed  the  great  bridge  at  Stratford. 
The  eyes  of  one  would  be  frequently  turned  back  to  look  upon  the  old  spire. 
Thoughts  which  unquestionably  have  grown  out  of  some  such  separation  as  this 
would  involuntarily  possess  his  soul :  — 

"  How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travel's  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
'  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measured  from  thy  friend  ! ' 
The  beast  that  bears  me.  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee,"  * 

The  first  stages  of  this  journey  would  offer  little  interest  to  the  travellers. 
Having  passed  Long  Compton,  and  climbed  the  steep  range  of  hills  that  divide 
Warwickshire  from  Oxfordshire,  weary  stretches  of  barren  downs  would  pre- 
sent a  novel  rontrast  to  the  fertility  of  Shakspere's  own  county.  But  after  a 
few  miles  the  scene  would  change.  A  noble  park  would  stretch  oat  as  far  aa 
the  eye  could  reach — rich  with  venerable  oaks  and  beeches,  planted  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  —  the  famous  park  of  Woodstock.  The  poet  would  be  familiar  with 
all  the  interesting  associations  of  this  place.  Here  was  Rosamond  Clifford  secluded 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  her  bold  and  accomplished  royal  lover.  Here 
dwelt  Edward  III.  Here,  more  interesting  than  either  fact,  Chaucer  wrote 
some  of  his  early  poems — 

•  Sonnet  50. 
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"  Within  a  lodge  out  of  the  way, 
Beside  a  well  in  a  forest."  * 

• 

And  here,  when  he  retired  from  active  life,  he  composed  his  immortal  '  Canter- 
bury Tales.'  Here  was  the  Lady  Elizabeth  a  prisoner,  almost  dreading  death, 
only  a  year  or  two  before  she  ascended  the  throne.  Here,  "  hearing  upon  a  time 
out  of  her  garden  a  certain  milkmaid  singing  pleasantly,  she  wished  herself 
to  be  a  milkmaid,  as  she  was  ;  saying  that  her  case  was  better,  and  life  more 
merrier,  than  was  hers  in  that  state  as  she  was."f  The  travellers  assuredly 
visited  the  palace  which  a  few  years  after  Hentzner  described  as  abounding  in 

1  V  O 

magnificence  ;  and  near  a  spring  of  the  brightest  water  they  would  have  viewed 
all  that  was  left  of  the  tomb  of  Rosamond,  with  her  rhyming  epitaph,  the  pro- 
duction, probably,  of  a  later  age  : —  , 

"  Hie  jacet  in  tumbcl  Rosamundi  non  Rosamunda, 
Non  redolet  sed  olet,  quse  redolere  solet." 

The  earliest  light  of  the  next  morning  would  see  the  companions  on  their 
way  to  Oxford ;  and  an  hour's  riding  would  lodge  them  in  the  famous  hostelry 
of  the  Corn  Market,  the  Crown.  Aubrey  tells  us  that  "  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare was  wont  to  go  into  Warwickshire  once  a-year,  and  did  commonly  in 
his  journey  lie  at  this  house  in  Oxon,  where  he  was  exceedingly  respected. "J 
The  poet's  first  journey  may  have  determined  his  subsequent  habit  of  resting 
\t  this  house.  It  is  no  longer  an  inn.  But  one  who  possessed  a  true  enthu- 
siasm, Thomas  Warton,  described  it  in  the  last  century  in  the  belief  "  that 
Shakspeare's  old  hostelry  at  Oxford  deserves  no  less  respect  than  Chaucer's 
Tabard  in  Southwark."  He  says,  "  As  to  the  Crown  Inn,  it  still  remains  an 
inn,  and 'is  an  old  decayed  house,  but  probably  was  once  a  principal  inn  in  Ox- 
ford. It  is  directly  in  the  road  from  Stratford  to  London.  In  a  large  upper 
room,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  hall  for  entertaining  a  large  company, 
or  for  accommodating  (as  was  the  custom)  different  parties  at  once,  there  was 
a  bow-window,  with  three  pieces  of  excellent  painted  glass."  We  have  ample 
materials  for  ascertaining  what  aspect  Oxford  presented  for  the  first  time  to 
the  eye  of  Shakspere.  The  ancient  castle,  according  to  Hentzner,  was  in  ruins ; 
but  the  elegance  of  its  private  buildings,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
ones,  filled  this  traveller  with  admiration.  So  noble  a  place,  raised  up  entirely 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  would  excite  in  the  young  poet  feelings  that 
were  strange  and  new.  He  had  wept  over  the  ruins  of  religious  houses  ;  but 
here  was  something  left  to  give  the  assurance  that  there  was  a  real  barrier 
against  the  desolations  of  force  and  ignorance.  A  deep  regret  might  pass 
through  his  mind  that  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  opening  which  was 
presented  to  the  humblest  in  the  land,  here  to  make  himself  a  ripe  and  good 
scholar.  Oxford  was  the  patrimony  of  the  people ;  and  he,  one  of  the  people, 
had  not  claimed  his  birthright.  He  was  set  out  upon  a  doubtful  adventure; 
the  persons  with  whom  he  was  to  be  associated  had  no  rank  in  society ;  they 

*  Chaucer's  '  Dream.  t  Holinshed.  J  Life  of  Davenant. 
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were  to  a  certain  extent  despised ;  they  were  the  sen-ants  of  a  luxurious  court, 
and,  what  was  sometimes  worse,  of  a  tasteless  public.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  he  paused  before  Balliol  College,  he  must  have  recollected  what  a  fearful 
tragedy  was  there  acted  some  thirty  years  before.  \Vas  he  sure  that  the 
day  of  persecution  for  opinions  was  altogether  past?  Men  were  still  disputing 
everywhere  around  him;  and  the  slighter  the  differences  between  them  the 
more  violent  their  zeal.  They  were  furious  for  or  against  certain  ceremonial 
observances ;  so  that  they  appeared  to  forget  that  the  object  of  all  devotional 
forms  was  to  make  the  'soul  approach  nearer  to  the  Fountain  of  wisdom  and 


[Balliol  College,  in  the  sixteenth  century.] 

goodness,  and  that  He  could  not  be  approached  without  love  and  charity. 
The  spirit  of  love  dwelt  in  the  inmost  heart  of  this  young  man.  It  was 
in  after-time  to  diffuse  itself  over  writings  which  entered  the  minds  of  the 
loftiest  and  the  humblest,  as  an  auxiliary  to  that  higher  teaching  which 
is  too  often  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  His  intellect  would  at 
any  rate  be  free  in  the  course  which  was  before  him.  Much  of  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  acquired  up  to  this  period  was  self-taught ;  but  it  was  not 
the  less  full  and  accurate.  He  had  ranged  at  his  will  over  a  multitude  of 
books, — idle  reading,  no  doubt,  to  the  systematic  and  professional  student ;  but. 
if  weeds,  weeds  out  of  which  he  could  extract  honey.  The  subtile  disputations 
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of  the  schools,  as  they  were  then  conducted,  were  more  calculated,  as  he  had 
heard,  to  call  forth  a  talent  for  sophistry  than  a  love  of  truth.  Falsehood 
might  rest  upon  logic,  for  the  perfect  soundness  of  the  conclusion  might  hide 
the  rottenness  of  the  premises.  He  entered  the  beautiful  Divinity  Schools ; 
and  there,  too,  he  found  that  the  understanding  was  more  trained  to  dispute, 
than  the  whole  intellectual  being  of  man  to  reverence.  He  would  pursue  his 
own  course  with  a  cheerful  spirit ;  nothing  doubting  that,  whilst  he  worked  out 
his  individual  happiness,  he  might  still  become  an  instrument  of  good  to  his 
fellow-men.  And  yet  did  the  young  man  reverence  Oxford ;  because  he  re 
verenced  letters  as  opposed  to  illiteracy.  He  gave  his  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  Oxford  at  a  distant  day,  when  he  held  that  the  great  glory  of  Wolsey  was  to 
have  founded  Christchurch  : — 

"  He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  : 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely  :  Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  he  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  famous, 
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So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue."  * 

The  journey  from  Oxford  to  London  must  have  occupied  two  days,  in  that 
age  of  bad  roads  and  long  miles.  Harrison,  in  his  '  Chapter  on  Thoroughfares  ' 
(1586),  gives  us  the  distances  from  town  to  town: — Oxford  to  Whatleie,  4 
miles  ;  Whatleie  to  Thetisford,  6  ;  Thetisford  to  Stockingchurch,  5  ,  Stocking- 
church  to  East  Wickham,  5  ;  East  Wickham  to  Baccansfield,  5  ;  Baccansfield  to 
Uxbridge,  7  ;  Uxbridge  to  London,  15.  Total,  47  miles.  Our  modern  admea- 
surements give  54.  Over  this  road,  then,  in  many  parts  a  picturesque  one, 
would  the  two  friends  from  Stratford  take  their  course.  They  would  fare  well 
and  cheaply  on  the  road.  Harrison  tells  us,  "  Each  comer  is  sure  to  lie  in 
clean  sheets,  wherein  no  man  hath  been  lodged  since  they  came  from  the 
laundress,  or  out  of  the  water  wherein  they  were  last  washed.  If  the  traveller 
have  a  horse  his  bed  doth  cost  him  nothing,  but  if  he  go  on  foot  he  is  sure  to 
pay  a  penny  for  the  same.  But  whether  he  be  horseman  or  footman,  if  his 
chamber  be  once  appointed  he  may  earn-  the  key  with  him,  as  of  his  own  house, 
so  long  as  he  lodgeth  there.  If  he  lose  aught  whilst  he  abideth  in  the  inn,  the 
host  is  bound  by  a  general  custom  to  restore  the  damage,  so  that  there  is  no 
greater  security  anywhere  for  travellers  than  in  the  greatest  inns  of  England." 

•  Henry  VIII.,  Act  rv.,  Scene  u. 


[Christcburch,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  j 
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On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  their  departure  from  home  would  the 
young  wayfarers,  accustomed  to  fatigue,  reach  London.  They  would  see  only 
fields  and  hedge-rows,  leading  to  the  hills  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  on  the 
north  of  the  road,  and  to  Westminster  on  the  south.  They  would  be  wholly  in 
the  country  ;  with  a  long  line  of  road  before  them,  without  a  house,  at  the  spot 
which  now,  although  bearing  the  name  of  a  lane — Park  Lane — is  one  of  the 
chosen  seats  of  fashion.  Here  Burbage  would  point  out  to  his  companion  the 
distant  roofs  of  the  Abbey  and  the  Hall  of  Westminster ;  and  nearer  would 
stand  St.  James's  Palace,  a  solitary  and  somewhat  gloomy  building.  They 


[Ancient  View  of  St.  James's  and  "Westminster.] 


would  ride  on  through  fields,  till  they  came  very  near  the  village  of  St.  Giles's. 
Here,  turning  from  their  easterly  direction  to  the  south,  they  would  pass  through 
meadows  ;  with  the  herd  quietly  grazing  under  the  evening  sun  in  one  enclosure, 
and  the  laundress  collecting  her  bleached  linen  in  another.  They  are  now  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane ;  and  the  hum  of  population  begins  to  be  heard.  The  inn  in 
the  Strand  receives  their  horses,  and  they  take  a  boat  at  Somerset  Place.  Then 
bursts  upon  the  young  stranger  a  full  conception  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of 
that  city  of  which  he  has  heard  so  much,  and  imagined  so  much  more.  Hundreds 
of  boats  are  upon  the  river.  Here  and  there  a  stately  barge  is  rowed  along, 
gay  with  streamers  and  rich  liveries ;  and  the  sound  of  rnusic  is  heard  from  its 
decks,  and  the  sound  is  repeated  from  many  a  beauteous  garden  that  skirts  the 
water's  edge.  He  looks  back  upon  the  cluster  of  noble  buildings  that  form  the 
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Palace  of  Westminster.  York  Place,  and  the  spacious  Savoy,  bring  their 
historical  recollections  to  his  mind.  He  looks  eastward,  and  there  is  the  famous 
Temple,  and  the  Palace  of  Bridewell,  and  Baynard's  Castle.  Above  all  these 
rises  up  the  majestic  spire  of  Paul's.  London  Bridge,  that  wonder  of  the 
world,  now  shows  its  picturesque  turrets  and  multitudinous  arches ;  and  in  the 
distance  is  seen  the  Tower  of  London,  full  of  grand  and  solemn  associations. 
The  boat  rests  at  the  Blackfriars.  In  a  few  minutes  they  are  threading  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  precinct ;  and  a  comfortable  house  affords  the  weary  youths  a 
cheerful  welcome. 


LIFE— 20 
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NOTE  ON  AUBREY'S  '  LIFE  OF  SHAKSPERE. 


AUBREY'S  '  Life,'  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  the  earliest  connected  account  of  Shakspere,  Brief  as 
it  is,  it  is  full  of  curious  and  characteristic  matter;  made  up  of  gossip,  indeed,  and  evidently 
inaccurate  in  one  or  two  particulars,  but  still  valuable  as  reflecting  the  general  notion  of  Shak- 
spere's  career  entertained  by  his  immediate  successors,  with  whom  Aubrey  was  familiar.  Howe's 
'Life'  comes  later;  and  the  facts  are  so  mixed  up  with  the  critical  opinions  of  his  age,  which 
uniformly  desire  to  represent  Shakspere  as  an  uneducated  man,  that  we  cannot  regard  it  as  so 
genuine  a  production  as  Aubrey's  tattle,  in  which  he  told  wh*t  he  had  heard  without  much  regard 
to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  his  tale.  It  ought  to  be  read  entire,  properly  to  judge  of  its 
credibility ;  and  therefore  we  so  present  it  to  our  readers  : — 

"  Mr.  William  Shakespear  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick ;  his 
father  was  a  butcher,  and  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours  that  when  he  was 
a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade,  but  when  he  killed  a  calf  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  style,  and 
make  a  speech.  There  was  at  that  time  another  butcher's  son  in  this  town  that  was  held  not  at  all 
inferior  to  him  for  a  natural  wit,  his  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  died  young.  This  William, 
being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I  guess,  about  18,  and  was  an  actor 
at  one  of  the  playhouses,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well.  Now  B.  Jonson  was  never  a  good  actor, 
but  an  excellent  instructor.  He  began  early  to  make  essays  at  dramatic  poetry,  which  at  that 
time  was  very  low,  and  his  plays  took  well.  He  was  a  handsome,  well-shaped  man,  very  good 

company,  and  of  a  very  ready  and  pleasant  smooth  wit.     The  humour  of the  constable,  in 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  he  happened  to  take  at  Grendon,*  in  Bucks,  which  is  the  road  from 
London  to  Stratford,  and  there  was  living  that  constable  about  1642,  when  I  first  came  to  Oxon. 
Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  that  parish,  and  knew  him.  Ben  Jonson  and  he  did  gather  humours  of  men 
daily  wherever  they  came.  One  time  as  he  was  at  the  tavern  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  one  Combes, 
an  old  rich  usurer,  was  to  be  buried ;  he  makes  there  this  extemporary  epitaph : — 

•  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devil  allows, 
But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  vows : 
If  any  one  asks  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 
"Ho!"  quoth  the  deTil,  ''  'tis  my  John  o'  Combe."" 

He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a-year.  I  think  I  have  been  told  that  he  left  2  or 
300£.  per  annum  there  and  thereabout  to  a  sister.  I  have  heard  Sir  William  Davenant  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Shadwell  (who  is  counted  the  best  comedian  we  have  now)  say  that  he  had  a  most  prodi- 
gious wit,  and  did  admire  his  natural  parts  beyond  all  other  dramatical  writers.  He  was  wont  to 
Bay  that  he  never  blotted  out  a  line  in  his  life ;  said  Ben  Jonson,  '  I  wish  he  had  blotted  out  :\ 
thousand.'  His  comedies  will  remain  wit  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  is  understood,  for  that  he 
handles  mores  hominum ;  now  our  present  writers  reflect  so  much  upon  particular  persons  and  ccx- 
combities,  that  twenty  years  hence  they  will  not  be  understood. 

"  Though,  as  Ben  Jonson  says  of  him,  that  he  had  but  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  he  understood 
Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country."  f 

*  "  I  think  it  was  Midsummer  night  that  he  happened  to  lie  there," 
t  From  Mr.  Becston. 


END  OF  BOOK  L 
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[A  PI  .y  at  the  Pl^ckfriars.] 


BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER   I. 

A   NEW    PLAY. 


AMONGST  those  innumerable  by-ways  in  London  which  are  familiar  tc  the 
hurried  pedestrian,  there  is  a  well-known  line  of  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  leading 
from  the  hill  on  which  St.  Paul's  stands  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Black - 
friars  Bridge.  The  pavement  is  narrow,  the  carriage-way  is  often  blocked  up 
by  contending  carmen,  the  houses  are  mean  ;  yet  the  whole  district  is  full  of 
interesting  associations.  We  have  scarcely  turned  out  of  Ludgate  Street,  under 
a  narrow  archway,  when  the  antiquary  may  descry  a  large  lump  of  the  ancient 
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city  wall  embedded  in  the  lath  and  plaster  of  a  modern  dwelling.  A  little 
farther,  and  we  pass  the  Hall  of  the  Apothecaries,  who  have  here,  by  dint  of 
long  and  earnest  struggle,  raised  their  original  shopkeeping  vocation  into  a 
science.  A  little  onward,  and  the  name  Printing-house  Yard  indicates  another 
aspect  of  civilization.  Here  was  the  King's  printing-house  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts ;  and  here,  in  our  own  days,  is  the  office  of  the  '  Times  '  Newspaper,  the 
organ  of  a  greater  power  than  that  of  prerogative.  Between  Apothecaries' 
Hall  and  Printing-house  Yard  is  a  short  lane,  leading  into  an  open  space  called 
Playhouse  Yard.  It  is  one  of  those  shabby  places  of  which  so  many  in  London 
lie  close  to  the  glittering  thoroughfares  ;  but  which  are  known  only  to  their 
own  inhabitants,  and  have  at  all  times  an  air  of  quiet  which  seems  like  desola- 
tion. The  houses  of  this  little  square,  or  yard,  are  neither  ancient  nor  modern. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  built  soon  after  the  great  fire  of  London  ;  for  a 
few  present  their  gable  fronts  to  the  streets,  and  the  wide  casements  of  others 
have  evidently  been  filled  up  and  modern  sashes  inserted.  But  there  is  nothing 
here,  nor  indeed  in  the  whole  precinct,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  yards  of  the 
ancient  wall,  that  has  any  pretension  to  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  anti- 
quities of  London.  Yet  here,  three  centuries  ago,  stood  the  great  religious 
house  of  the  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  who  were  the  lords  of  the  precinct ; 
shutting  out  all  civic  authority,  and  enclosing  within  their  four  gates  a  busy 
community  of  shopkeepers  and  artificers.  Here,  in  the  hallowed  dust  of  the 
ancient  church,  were  the  royal  and  the  noble  buried  ;  and  their  gilded  tombs 
proclaimed  their  virtues  to  the  latest  posterity.  Where  shall  we  look  for  a 
fragment  of  these  records  now?  Here  parliaments  have  sat  and  pulled  down 
odious  favourites ;  here  kings  have  required  exorbitant  aids  from  their  com- 
plaining subjects ;  here  Wolsey  pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce  on  the  per- 
secuted Katharine.  In  a  few  years  the  house  of  the  Black  Friars  ceased  to 
exist ;  their  halls  were  pulled  down ;  their  church  fell  into  ruin.  The  precinct 
of  'the  Blackfriars  then  became  a  place  of  fashionable  residence.  Elizabeth,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  here  danced  at  a  wedding  which  united  the  houses  of  Worcester 
and  Bedford.  In  the  heart  of  this  precinct,  close  by  the  church  of  the  sup- 
pressed monastery,  surrounded  by  the  new  houses  of  the  nobility,  in  the  very 
spot  which  is  now  known  as  Playhouse  Yard,  was  built,  irt  1575,  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre. 

The  history  of  the  early  stage,  as  it  is  to  be  deduced  from  statutes,  and  pro- 
clamations, and  orders  of  council,  exhibits  a  constant  succession  of  conflicts 
between  the  civic  authorities  and  the  performers  of  plays.  The  act  of  the  • 
14th  of  Elizabeth,  "for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  and  for  relief  of  the  poor 
and  impotent,'  was  essentially  an  act  of  protection  for  the  established  companies 
of  players.  We  have  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  definition  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds ;  and  it  includes  not  only  those  who  can  "  give  no  reckoning  how  he  or 
she  doth  lawfully  get  his  or  her  living,"  but  "  all  fencers,  bearwards,  common 
players  in  interludes,  and  minstrels,  not  belonging  to  any  baron  of  this  realm  or 
towards  any  other  honourable  personage  of  greater  degree  ;  all  jugglers,  pedlers 
tinkers,  and  petty  chapmen ;  which  said  fencers,  bearwards,  common  players 
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in  interludes,  minstrels,  jugglers,  pedlers,  tinkers,  and  petty  chapmen,  shall 
wander  abroad,  and  have  not  licence  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  least, 
whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum,  where  and  in  what  shire  they  shall  happen 
to  wander."  The  circumstance  of  belonging  to  any  baron,  or  person  of  greater 
degree,  was  in  itself  a  pretty  large  exception  ;  and  if  in  those  times  of  rising 
puritanism  the  licence  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  was  not  always  to  be  procured, 
the  large  number  of  companies  enrolled  as  the  servants  of  the  nobility  offers 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  profession  of  a  player  was  not  a  persecuted  one,  but 
one  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  ruling  powers.  The  very  same  statute  throws 
by  implication  as  much  odium  upon  scholars  as  upon  players  ;  for  amongst  its 
vagabonds  are  included  "  all  scholars  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
that  go  about  begging,  not  being  authorised  under  the  seal  of  the  said  Uni- 
versities."* There  was  one  company  of  players,  the  Earl  of  Leicester's,  which 
within  two  years  after  the  legislative  protection  of  this  act  received  a  more 
important  privilege  from  the  Queen  herself.  In  1574  a  writ  of  privy  zeal  was 
issued  to  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  commanding  him  to  set  forth  letters 
patent  addressed  to  ail  justices,  &c.,  licensing  and  authorizing  James  Burbage. 
and  four  other  persons,  servants  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  "  to  use,  exercise,  and 
occupy  the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  stage- 
plays,  and  such  other  like  as  they  have  already  used  and  studied,  or  hereafter 
shall  use  and  study,  as  well  for  the  recreation^of  our  loving  subjects,  as  for  our 
solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them."  And  they  were  to 
exhibit  their  performances  "  as  well  within  our  city  of  London  and  liberties  of 
the  same,"  as  "  throughout  our  realm  of  England."  Without  knowing  how 
far  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  might  have  been  molested  by  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  London,  in  defiance  of  this  patent,  it  is  clear  that  the 
patent  was  of  itself  insufficient  to  insure  their  kind  reception  within  the  city ; 
for  it  appears  that,  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  patent,  a  letter 
was  written  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  directing  him  "  to 
admit  the  comedy-players  within  the  city  of  London,  and  to  be  otherwise 
favourably  used."  This  mandate  was  probably  obeyed  ;  but  in  1575  the  Court 
of  Common  Council,  without  any  exception  for  the  objects  of  the  patent  of 
1574,  made  certain  orders,  in  the  city  language  termed  an  act,  which  assumed 
that  the  whole  authority  for  the  regulation  of  plays  was  in  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Court  of  Aldermen  ;  that  they  only  could  license  theatrical  exhibitions  within 
the  city ;  and  that  the  players  whom  they  did  license  should  contribute  half 
their  receipts  to  charitable  purposes.  The  civic  authorities  appear  to  have 
stretched  their  power  somewhat  too  far  ;  for  in  that  very  year  James  Burbase, 
and  the  other  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  erected  their  theatre  amidst  the 
houses  of  the  great  in  the  Blackfriars,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  city  walls, 
but  absolutely  out  of  the  control  of  the  city  officers.  The  immediate  neighbours 


•  It  is  curious  that  the  act  against  vagabonds  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth  somewhat  softens  this 
matter ;  for  in  its  definition  of  vagabonds  it  includes  "all  persons  calling  themselves  scholars,  going 
about  begging."  It  says  nothing,  with  regard  to  players,  about  the  licence  of  two  justices ;  and 
requires  that  the  nobleman's  licence  shall  be  under  his  hand  and  seal 
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of  the  players  were  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hunsdon,  as  we  learn  from 
a  petition  against  the  players  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct.*  The  peti- 
tion was  unavailing.  The  rooms  which  it  states  "  one  Burbadge  hath  lately 
bought "  were  converted  "  into  a  common  playhouse ; "  and  within  fourteen 
years  from  the  period  of  its  erection  William  Shakspere  was  one  of  its  pro- 
prietors. 

The  royal  patent  of  1574  authorised  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  and  faculty 
"  James  Burbadge,  John  Perkyn,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnson,  and  Robert 
Wylson,"  who  are  described  as  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Although 
on  the  early  stage  the  characters  were  frequently  doubled,  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  these  five  persons  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  form  a  company 
of  comedians.  They  had,  no  doubt,  subordinate  actors  in  their  pay  ;  they  being 
the  proprietors  or  shareholders  in  the  general  adventure.  Of  these  five  original 
patentees  four  remained  as  the  "sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  Playhouse"  in  1589, 
the  name  only  of  John  Perkyn  being  absent  from  the  subscribers  to  a  certificate 
to  the  Privy  Council  that  the  company  acting  at  the  Blackfriars  "  have  never 
given  cause  of  displeasure  in  that  they  have  brought  into  their  plays  matters  of 
state  and  religion."  This  certificate — which  bears  the  date  of  November,  1589 — 
exhibits  to  us  the  list  of  the  professional  companions  of  Shakspere  in  an  early  stage 
of  his  career,  though  certainly  not  in  the  very  earliest.  The  subject-matter  of 
this  document  will  require  to  bet  noticed  in  another  chapter.  The  certificate 
describes  the  persons  subscribing  it  as  "her  Majesty's  poor  players,"  and  sets  forth 
that  they  are  "  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  Playhouse."  Their  names 
are  presented  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  James  Burbadge. 

2.  Richard  Burbadge. 

3.  John  Laneham. 

4.  Thomas  Greene. 

5.  Robert  Wilson. 

6.  John  Taylor. 

7.  An'.h.  Wadeson. 

8.  Thomas  Pope. 

9.  George  Peele. 

10.  Augustine  Phillipps. 

1 1.  Nicholas  Towley. 

12.  William  Shakespeare. 

13.  William  Kempe. 

14.  William  Johnson. 

15.  Baptiste  Goodale. 

16.  Robert  Armyn. 

The  position  of  James  Burbage  at  the  head  of  the  list  is  a  natural  one.     He 
was  no  doubt   the   founder   of  this   theatrical   company.     The   petition  of    1576 


•  Lord  Hunadon's  name  appears  to  this  petition,  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  does  not  appear. 
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against  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  mentions  "one  Burbadge"  as  having  lately 
bought  certain  rooms  in  the  precinct.  This. distinction  was  long  preserved  to 
his  more  celebrated  son  Richard,  the  second  in*  the  list.  He  died  in  1619;  and 
he  probably  continued  at  the  head  of  the  sharers  until  his  decease  gave  occasion 
to  the  briefest  epitaph  ever  written — "Exit  Burbidge."*  It  would  appear, 
from  Jonson's  masque  of  'Christmas,'  presented  at  Court  in  1616,  that  Bur- 
bage. and  Heminge  were  joint  managers;  for  Venus,  who  appears  as  "a  deaf 
tire-woman,"  says  she  could  have  let  out  Cupid  by  the  week  to  the  King's 
players  :  "  Master  Burbage  has  been  about  and  about  with  me,  and  so  has  old 
Master  Heminge  too ;  they  have  need  of  him."  The  early  companionship  of 
Shakspere  with  Richard  Burbage  became  unquestionably  a  friendship  which 
lasted  through  life;  for  he  was  one  of  the  three  professional  friends — "fellows" 
— mentioned  in  the  poet's  will.  Richard  Burbage,  by  universal  consent,  was 
the  greatest  actor  of  his  time.  Sir  Richard  Baker  calls  him  "  such  an  actor 
as  no  age  must  ever  look  to  see  the  like."  William  Shakspere  and  Richard 
Burbage  were,  in  all  probability,  nearly  of  the  same  age.  At  the  date  of  the 
certificate  before  us  Shakspere  was  twenty-five.  The  third  and  fifth  shares  in 
this  list  were  of  the  original  patentees  in  1574.  But  the  fourth  amongst  those 
patentees  stands  the  fourteenth  in  the  list.  If  the  order  in  the  list  be  evidence 
of  the  rank  which  each  person  held  in  the  company — and  such  a  deduction  is 
reasonable  from  the  fact  of  the  Burbages  being  at  the  head  of  the  list — it  is 
clear  that  the  order  was  determined  upon  another  principle  than  that  of  seni- 
ority. Of  John  Laneham,  whose  name  follows  that  of  the  Burbages,  we  know 
nothing. 

Thomas  Greene,  the  fourth  name  attached  to  this  certificate,  is  the  person  who 
has  been  conjectured  to  have  been  a  native  of  Stratford -upon -Avon,  and  to  have 
introduced  Shakspere  to  the  theatre.  He  was  a  comic  actor,  of  great  and 
original  powers ;  and  so  celebrated  was  he  as  the  representative  of  a  particular 
part  in  one  comedy,  that  the  play  was  called  after  his  name,  '  Greene's  Tu 
Quoque,'  and  bears  his  portrait  in  the  title-page.  This  comedy,  which  long 
continued  to  be  popular,  was  written  by  John  Cook.  Although  the  title-page 
of  this  play  states  that  it  "  hath  been  divers  times  acted  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
servants,"  it  is  probable  that  Greene,  did  not  long  continue  a  member  of  the 
company  to  which  Shakspere  belonged.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
'  Tu  Quoque '  as  the  clown  at  the  Red  Bull.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  a 
petition  to  the  Privy  Council  from  the  Blackfriars  company  in  1596;  and  he  is 
not  included  in  the  list  of  the  "  names  of  the  principal  actors "  of  all  Shak- 
spere's  plays,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1623.  Greene,  as  well  as  others 
of  higher  eminence,  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  actor.  In  the  lines  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  him  upon  somewhat  doubtful  anthority,  he  is  made  to  say — 

"  I  prattled  poesy  in  my  nurse's  arms." 
But  his  ambition  was  not  powerful  enough  to  induce  him  to  claim  the  honours 

•  Philipot's  additions  to  Camden'a  '  Remains  concerning  Britain.' 
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of  a  poet  till  a  very  ripened  age ;  for  upon  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  king   '  A   Poet's  Vision,  and    a    Prince's    Glory/  in  which  he  i 
thus  spoken  to  in  the  vision  : — 


is 


"  What  though  the  world  saw  never  line  of  thino, 
Ne'er  can  the  muse  have  a  birth  more  divine." 

Robert  Wilson,  the  fifth  on  the  list,  'was  a  person  of  great  celebrity.  He 
was  amongst  the  first  of  the  Queen's  sworn  servants  in  1583.  His  reputation 
was  long  enduring  as  an  actor  in  a  very  peculiar  vein.  Howes  describes  him  as 
of  "a  quick,  delicate,  refined,  extemporal  wit."  This  was  a  traditional  reputa- 
tion. But  Meres,  writing  in  1598,  after  mentioning  Antipater  Sidonius  as 
"  famous  for  extemporal  verse  in  Greek,"  and  alluding  to  a  similar  power  in 
Tarleton,  adds — "  And  so  is  now  our  witty  Wilson,  who  for  learning  and  ex- 
temporal  wit,  in  this  faculty  is  without  compare  or  compeer,  as  to  his  great  and 
eternal  commendations  he  manifested  in  his  challenge  at  the  Swan  on  the  Bank- 
side."  Wilson,  as  we  have  seen,  belonged  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  our 
regular  drama ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  originally  a  great  deal  of  the 
comedy  was  improvised  by  men  or  real  talent,  such  as  Tarleton  and  himself. 
But  Wilson  was  also  a  dramatic  writer.  Prior  to  1580  he  had  written  a  play 
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on  the  subject  of  Catiline,  which  is  mentioned  in  Lodge's  '  Reply  to  Gosson.'* 
Of  his  poetical  capacity  we  may  form  some  judgment  from  one  of  his  plays, 
'The  Cobbler's  Prophecy,'  printed  as  early  as  1594.  It  probably  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period ;  for  allegorical  characters  are  introduced  in  company  with  the 
Heatheu  gods,  and  with  a  cobbler,  by  name  Ralph,  upon  whom  rests  the  burthen 
of  the  merriment,  the  character  being  probably  sustained  by  Wilson  himself.  He 
was  one  of  the  authors  also  of  '  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Part  I.'f  It  appears  from 
Henslowe's  papers  that  Wilson  was  not  only  associated  with  three  dramatic 
friends  in  writing  this  play,  but  that  he,  in  the  production  of  other  pieces  for 
Henslowe's  theatre,  repeatedly  co-operated  with  Drayton,  Chettle,  Dekker, 
Anthony  Munday,  and  others.  We  find  entries  of  his  name  amongst  Henslowe's 
authors  from  1597  to  1600.  His  name  is  not  amongst  the  petitioners  of  the 
Blackfriars  company  in  1596.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  he  had  then 
quitted  the  company,  and  had  become  permanently  associated  with  that  of  Hen- 
slowe,  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  probably  as  a  performer. 

The  sixth  on  the  list,  John  Taylor,  was  probably  an  old  actor ;  and  might  be 
the  father  of  the  famous  Joseph  Taylor,  of  whom  tradition  says  that  Shakspere 
taught  him  to  play  Hamlet.  Anthony  Wadeson,  the  seventh  on  the  list,  was  a 
dramatic  writer  as  well  as  a  player.  He  probably  had  left  the  Blackfriars 
company  early,  for  his  name  does  not  appear  to  the  petition  of  1596;  and  in 
1601  we  find  him  a  writer  for  Henslowe's  theatre.  The  diary  of  that  manager 
contains  the  following  entry  amongst  his  catalogue  of  plays  and  their  authors  : 
'  The  Honourable  Life  of  the  Humorous  Earl  of  Gloster,  with  his  Conquest  of 
Portugal,  by  Anthony  Wadeson/  His  name  is  not  amongst  the  list  of  actors 
of  Shakspere's  plays.  Thomas  Pope,  the  eighth  name  of  the  certificate,  as 
well  as  Augustine  Phillipps,  the  tenth  name,  are  mentioned  by  Heywood,  in 
his  '  Apology  for  Actors,'  1612,  amongst  famous  performers:  "Though  they  be 
dead,  their  deserts  yet  live  in  the  remembrance  of  many."  Pope,  Phillipps, 
Towley,  Kempe,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Shakspere  himself,  are  the  only  names 
in  the  list  of  1589  which  appear  to  the  petition  of  1596  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be 
noticed,  that,  out  of  the  same  sixteen  persons,  these  six,  with  the  addition  of 
Robert  Arroin,  are  the  only  ones  amongst  the  original  fellows  of  Shakspere  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  principal  actors  in  Shakspere's 
plays.  William  Kempe,  the  thirteenth  name  in  the  certificate,  was  the  famous 
successor  of  Tarleton,  the  extemporising  clown,  who  died  in  1588.  Of  this  pair 
Heywood  says,  "  Here  I  must  needs  remember  Tarleton,  in  his  time  gracious 
with  the  Queen,  his  sovereign,  and  in  the  people's  general  applause,  whom  suc- 
ceeded Will.  Kempe,  as  well  in  the  favour  of  her  Majesty,  as  in  the  opinion  and 
good  thoughts  of  the  general  audience."  Kempe  was  a  person  of  overflowing 
animal  spirits,  as  we  may  judge  from  his  own  extraordinary  account  of  his 
morris-dance  from  London  to  Norwich.  But  it  was  for  Shakspere  to  give  his 
vivacity  a  right  direction ;  and  to  associate  his  powers  with  such  enduring  de- 
lineations of  human  nature  as  Dogberry  and  Bottom.  William  Johnson,  the  four- 
teenth name,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  patentees.  Of  Baptist 

•  See  p.  137.  f  See  Analysis  of  Doubtful  Plays,  p.  210. 
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Goodall,  the  fifteenth  in  the  list,  we  know  nothing.  Robert  Armin,  the  last  name 
in  the  document,  was  a  comic  actor,  said  to  have  been  taught  by  Tarleton.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  writer  of  ballads  and  other  ephemeral  publications,  as  well  as 
an  actor ;  for  he  is  mentioned  in  this  capacity  by  Thomas  Nash,  in  a  pamphlet 
of  1592.*  Armin  wrote  several  plays  of  no  great  merit  or  reputation  ;  and  he 
published  a  translation  of  a  little  Italian  novel.  His  'Nest  of  Ninnies'  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society.  This  tract,  which  contains  very 
little  that  can  interest  us  as  a  picture  of  the  times,  and  which  displays  a  brisk 
sort  of  buffoonery,  on  the  part  of  its  author,  rather  than  any  real  wit  or  humour, 
is  a  collection  of  queer  anecdotes  of  domestic  fools,  most  of  which,  the  editor  of 
the  reprint  very  justly  observes,  "will  strike  all  readers  as  merely  puerile  and 
absurd."  Armin's  stories,  however,  are  told  with  an  absence  of  offensive  ribaldry 
which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his  peculiar  talent.  He  desires  to  make 
his  readers  laugh  ;  but  he  does  not  seek  to  do  so  by  obtruding  the  grossnesses 
by  which  his  subject  was  necessarily  surrounded. 

We  have  thus  run  through  the  list  of  Shakspere's  fellows  in  1589,  to  point 
to  the  characters  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  daily  companion- 
ship. Some  were  of  the  first  eminence  as  actors,  and  their  names  have  survived 
the  transitory  reputation  which  belongs  to  their  profession.  Several  had  pre- 
tensions to  the  literary  character,  and  probably  were  more  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  novelties  for  the  early  stage  than  we  find  recorded  in  its  perishable 
annals.  But  there  is  one  name,  the  ninth  on  the  list,  which  we  have  purposely 
reserved  for  a  more  extended  mention  :  it  is  that  of  George  Peele. 

In  the  'Account  of  George  Peele  and  his  Writings,'  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dyce's 
valuable  edition  of  his  works  (1829),  the  editor  says,  "I  think  it  very  probable 
that  Peele  occasionally  tried  his  histrionic  talents,  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  but  that  he  was  ever  engaged  as  a  regular  actor  I 
altogether  disbelieve."  But  the  publication,  in  1835,  by  Mr.  Collier,  of  the 
certificate  of  the  good  conduct  in  1589  of  the  Blackfriars  company,  which  he 
discovered  amongst  the  Bridgewater  Papers,  would  appear  to  determine  the 
question  contrary  to  the  belief  of  Mr.  Dyce.  Mr.  Collier,  in  the  tract  in  which 
he  first  published  this  important  document,  f  says,  with  reference  to  the  enu- 
meration of  Peele  in  the  certificate,  "  George  Peele  was  unquestionably  the 
dramatic  poet,  who,  I  conjectured  some  years  ago,  was  upon  the  stage  early  in 
life."  The  name  of  George  Peele  stands  the  ninth  on  this  list ;  that  of  William 
Shakspere  the  twelfth.  The  name  of  William  Kempe  immediately  follows 
that  of  Shakspere.  Kempe  must  have  become  of  importance  to  the  com  pany  at 
least  a  year  before  the  date  of  this  certificate  ;  for  he  was  the  successor  of 
Tarleton  in  the  most  attractive  line  of  characters,  and  Tarleton  died  in  1588. 
We  hold  that  Shakspere  had  won  his  position  in  this  company  at  the  age  ot 
twenty-five  by  his  success  as  a  dramatic  writer ;  and  we  consider  that  in  the 
same  manner  George  Peele  had  preceded  him,  and  had  acquired  rank  and  pro- 
oerty  amongst  the  shareholders,  chiefly  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents  as  a  dra- 

•  Collier's  Introduction  to  Armiu's  '  Nest  of  Ninnies,'  p  xiii. 

f  New  FacU  regarding  the  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
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matic  poet.  Those  of  his  dramatic  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  afford 
evidence  that  he  possessed  great  flexibility  and  rhetorical  power,  without 
much  invention,  with  very  little  discrimination  of  character,  and  with  that 
tendency  to  extravagance  in  the  management  of  his  incidents  which  exhibits 
small  acquaintance  with  the  higher  principles  of  the  dramatic  art.  He  no  doubt 
became  a  writer  for  the  stage  earlier  than  Shakspere.  He  brought  to  the  task  a 
higher  poetical  feeling,  and  more  scholarship,  than  had  been  previously  employed 
in  the  rude  dialogue  which  varied  the  primitive  melodramatic  exhibitions, 
which  afforded  a  rare  delight  to  audiences  with  whom  the  novel  excitement 
of  the  entertainment  compensated  for  many  of  its  grossnesses  and  deficien- 
cies. Thomas  Nash,  in  his  address  'To  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both  Uni- 
versities,' prefixed  to  Greene's  '  Menaphon,'  mentions  Peele  amongst  the  most 
celebrated  poets  of  the  day :  "  Should  the  challenge  of  deep  conceit  be  intruded 
by  any  foreigner,  to  bring  our  English  wits  to  the  touchstone  of  art,  I  would 
prefer  divine  Master  Spenser,  the  miracle  of  wit,  to  bandy  line  by  line  for  my 
life,  in  the  honour  of  England,  against  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  all  the  world 
Neither  is  he  the  only  swallow  of  our  summer  (although  Apollo,  if  his  tripos 
were  up  again,  would  pronounce  him  his  Socrates);  but  he  being  forborne 
there  are  extant  about  London  many  most  able  men  to  revive  poetry,  though 
it  were  executed  ten  thousand  times,  as  in  Plato's,  so  in  Puritans'  common- 
wealth ;  as,  namely,  for  example,  Matthew  Roydon,  Thomas  Achlow,  and 
George  Peele ;  the  first  of  whom,  as  he  hath  showed  himself  singular  in  the 
immortal  epitaph  of  his  beloved  Astrophell,  besides  many  other  most  absolute 
comic  inventions  (made  more  public  by  every  man's  praise  than  they  can  be  by 
my  speech) ;  so  the  second  hath  more  than  once  or  twice  manifested  his  deep- 
witted  scholarship  in  places  of  credit ;  and  for  the  last,  though  not  the  least  of 
them  all,  I  dare  commend  him  unto  all  that  know  him,  as  the  chief  supporter 
of  pleasance  now  living,  the  Atlas  of  poetry,  and  primus  verborum  artifex ; 
whose  first  increase,  the  'Arraignment  of  Paris,'  might  plead  to  your  opinions 
his  pregnant  dexterity  of  wit,  and  manifold  variety  of  invention,  wherein  (me 
judice)  he  goeth  a  step  beyond  all  that  write."  'The  Arraignment  of  .Paris,' 
which  Nash  describes  as  Peele's  first  increase,  or  first  production,  was  per- 
formed before  the  Queen  in  1584  by  the  children  of  her  chapel.  It  is  called  in 
the  title  page  "  a  pastoral."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  favour  with  which  this 
mythological  story  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris  was  received  at  the  Court  of  Eli- 
zabeth might  in  some  degree  have  given  Peele  his  rank  in  the  company  of  the 
Queen's  players,  who  appear  to  have  had  some  joint  interest  with  the  children 
of  the  chapel.  The  pastoral  possesses  little  of  the  dramatic  spirit ;  but  we 
occasionally  meet  with  passages  of  great  descriptive  elegance,  rich  in  fancy, 
though  somewhat  overlaboured.  The  goddesses,  however,  talk  with  great 
ireedom,  we  might  say  with  a  slight  touch  of  mortal  vulgarity.  This  would 
scarcely  displease  the  courtly  throng ;  but  the  approbation  would  be  over- 
powering at  the  close,  when  Diana  bestows  the  golden  ball,  and  Venus,  Pallas, 
and  Juno  cheerfully  resign  their  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  superior  beauty, 
wisdom,  and  princely  state  of  the  great  Eliza.  Such  scenes  were  probably  not 
for  the  multitude  who  thronged  to  the  Blackfriars.  Peele  was  the  poet  of  the 
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City  as  well  as  of  the  Court.  He  produced  a  Lord  Mayor's  Pageant  in  1585 
when  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie  was  chief  magistrate,  in  which  London,  Magnanimity. 
Loyalty,  the  Country,  the  Thames,  the  Soldier,  the  Sailor,  Science,  and  a 
quaternion  of  nymphs,  gratulate  the  City  in  melodious  verse.  Another  of  his 
pageants  before  "Mr.  William  Web,  Lord  Mayor,"  in  1591.  has  come  down  to 
us.  He  was  ready  with  his  verses  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  resigned  the  office  of 
Queen's  Champion  in  1590;  and  upon  the  occasion  also  of  an  Installation  at 
Windsor  in  1593.  When  Elizabeth  visited  Theobalds  in  1591,  Peele  produced 
the  speeches  with  which  the  Queen  was  received,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh,  by  members  of  his  household,  in  the  characters  of  a  hermit,  a  gardener, 
and  a  mole-catcher.  In  all  these  productions  we  find  the  facility  which  distin- 
guished his  dramatic  writings,  but  nothing  of  that  real  power  which  was  to 
breathe  a  new  life  into  the  entertainments  for  the  people.  The  early  play  of 
'Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes'  is  considered  by  Dr.  Dyce  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  Peele.  It  is  a  most  tedious  drama,  in  the  old  twelve-syllable  rhyming 
verse,  in  which  the  principle  of  alliteration  is  carried  into  the  most  ludicrous 
absurdity,  and  the  pathos  is  scarcely  more  moving  than  the  woes  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  One  example  of  a  lady  in 
distress  may.  suffice  : — 

"  The  sword  of  this  my  loving  knight,  behold,  I  here  do  take, 
Of  this  my  woeful  corpse,  alas,  a  final  end  to  make  ! 
Yet,  ere  I  strike  that  deadly  stroke  that  shall  my  life  deprave, 
Ye  Muses,  aid  me  to  the  gods  for  mercy  first  to  crave  !" 

In  a  few  years,  perhaps  by  the  aid  of  better  examples,  Peele  worked  himself 
put  of  many  of  the  absurdities  of  the  early  stage ;  but  he  had  not  strength 
wholly  to  cast  them  off.  We  have  noticed  at  some  length  his  historical  play 
of  '  Edward  I.'  in  the  examination  of  the  theory  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  in  their  original  state ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
us  here  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  question  of  his  dramatic  ability.  It  is 
pretty  manifest  that  a  new  race  of  writers,  with  Shakspere  at  their  head,  was 
rising  «up  to  push  Peele  from  the  position  which  he  held  in  the  Blackfriars 
company  in  1589.  We  think  it  is  probable  that  he  quitted  that  company  soon 
after  the  period  when  Shakspere  had  become  the  master-spirit  which  won  for 
the  shareholders  fame  and  fortune.  His  name  is  not  found  in  the  petition  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  1596.  He  is  one  of  the  three,  moreover,  to  whom  Robert 
Greene  in  1592  addressed  his  dying  warning.  He  was,  according  to  the  re- 
pentant profligate,  driven  like  himself  to  extreme  shifts.  He  was  in  danger, 
like  Greene,  of  being  forsaken  by  the  puppets  "  that  speak  from  our  mouths." 
The  reason  that  the  players  are  not  to  be  trusted  is  because  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  another :  "  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified 
,  with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide,  sup- 
poses he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and, 
being  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake- 
scene  in  a  country."  The  insult  offered  to  Shakspere  was  atoned  for  by  the 
editor  of  the  unhappy  Greene's  posthumous  effusion  of  malignity.  We  mention 
it  here,  as  some  indication  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  young  poet  had  to 
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struggle,  in  coming   amongst  the  monarchs  of  the  barbarian  stage  with  a  higher 
ambition  than  that  of  being  "primus  verborum  artifex." 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter,  without  some  knowledge  of  minute  facts  and 
a  considerable  effort  of  imagination,  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  that  building 
in  the  Blackfriars — rooms  converted  into  a  common  playhouse — in  which  we 
may  conclude  that  the  first  plays  of  Shakspere  were  exhibited.  The  very 
expression  used  by  the  petitioners  against  Burbage's  project  would  imply  that 
the  building  was  not  very  nicely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. They  say,  "  which  rooms  the  said  Burbage  is  now  altering,  and 
meaneth  very  shortly  to  convert  and  turn  the  same  into  a  common  playhouse." 
And  yet  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  rooms  were  hastily  adapted  to  their 
object  by  the  aid  of  a  few  boards  and  drapery,  like  the  barn  of  a  strolling  com- 
pany. In  i596  the  shareholders  say,  in  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  that 
the  theatre,  "  by  reason  of  its  having  been  so  long  built,  hath  fallen  into  great 
decay,  and  that,  besides  the  reparation  thereof,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  the  same  more  convenient  for  the  entertainment  of  auditories  comin^ 

o 

thereto."  The  structure  no  doubt  was  adapted  to  its  object  withoi  i  any  very 
great  regard  to  durability ;  and  the  accommodations,  both  for  actors  and 
audience,  were  of  a  somewhat  rude  nature.  The  Blackfriars  was  a  winter 
theatre ;  so  that,  differing  from  the  Globe,  which  belonged  to  the  same  company, 
it  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  roofed  in.  It  appears  surprising  that,  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  England,  even  a  summer  theatre  should  be  without  a  roof; 
but  the  surprise  is  lessened  when  we  consider  that,  when  the  Globe  was  built, 
;n  1594,  not  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  plays  were  commonly  represented 
in  the  open  yards  of  the  inns  of  London.  The  Belle  Savage  *  was  amongst  the 
most  famous  of  these  inn-yard  theatres ;  and  some  ten  years  ago  the  area  of 
that  inn  showed  how  readily  it  might  have  been  adapted  for  such  performances. 
We  turned  aside  from  the  crowas  of  Luagate  Hill,  and  passed  down  a  gateway 
which  opened  into  a  considerable  space.  The  inn  occupied  the  east  and  north 
sides  of  the  area,  the  west  side  consisted  of  private  houses  of  business.  But  once 
the  inn  occupied  the  entire  of  the  three  sides,  with  open  galleries  running  all 
round,  and  communicating  with  the  chambers.  Raise  a  platform  with  its  back 
to  the  gateway  for  the  actors,  place  benches  in  the  galleries  which  run  round 
three  sides  of  the  area,  and  let  those  who  pay  the  least  price  be  contented  with 
standing-room  in  the  yard,  and  a  theatre,  with  its  stage,  pit,  and  boxes,  is 
raised  as  quickly  as  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  The  Blackfriars  theatre  was  pro- 
bably, therefore,  little  more  than  a  large  space  arranged  pretty  much  like  the 
Belle  Savage  yard,  but  with  a  roof  over  it.  Indeed,  so  completely  were  the 
public  theatres  adapted  after  the  model  of  the  temporary  ones,  that  the  space 
for  ths  "groundlings"  long  continued  to  be  called  the  yard.  One  of  the 
earliest  theatres,  built  probably  about  the  same  time  as  the  Blackfriars,  was 
called  the  Curtain,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  refinement  of  separatino 
the  actors  from  the  audience  during  the  intervals  of  the  representation  was  aC 
first  peculiar  to  that  theatre 

*  The  old  writers  spell  the  word  leas  learnedly  than  we—  Bd-tavage. 
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In  the  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1596,  it  is  stated  that  the  petitioners 
"  are  owners  and  players  of  the  private  house  or  theatre  in  the  precinct  or 
liberty  of  the  Blackfriars."  Yet  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct 
against  the  enterprise  of  Burbage,  in  1576,  states  the  intention  of  Burbage  to 
convert  the  rooms  which  he  has  bought  "  into  a  common  playhouse,"  and  it 
alleges  the  inconvenience  that  will  result  from  the  "gathering  together  of  all 
manner  of  vagrant  and  lewd  persons,  under  colour  of  resorting  to  the  plays." 
Here  then  is  an  apparent  contradiction, — the  Blackfriars  theatre  is  called  a  pri- 
vate house,  and  also  a  common  playhouse.  But  the  seeming  contradiction  is 
reconciled  when  we  learn  that  for  many  years  a  distinction  was  preserved 
between  public  and  private  theatres.  The  theatres  of  inn-yards  were  un- 
doubtedly public  theatres.  The  yard  was  hired  for  some  short  period,  the 
scaffold  hastily  run  up,  and  the  gates  closed,  except  to  those  who  came  with 
penny  in  hand.  Such  were  the  theatres  of  the  Belle  Savage  in  Ludgate  Hill, 
the  Cross  Keys  in  Gracechurch  Street,  and  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate  Street. 
But,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  an  old  topographer,  in  which  he  expressly 
mentions  the  Belle  Savage,  the  penny  at  the  theatre  gate  was  something  like 
the  penny  at  the  porch  of  our  cathedral  show-shops  of.  the  present  day, — other 
pennies  were  demanded  for  a  peep  at  the  sights  within.  "Those  who  go  to 
Paris  Garden,  the  Belsavage,  or  Theatre,  to  behold  bear-baiting,  interludes, 
or  fence-play,  must  not  account  of  any  pleasant  spectacle, . unless  first  they  pay 
one  penny  at  the  gate,  another  at  the  entry  of  the  scaffold,  and  a  third  for  quiet 
standing."*  The  Paris  Garden  here  mentioned  was  the  old  bear-baiting  place 
which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  perhaps  earlier.  The 
Belle  Savage,  rude  as  its  accommodations  doubtless  were,  had  yet  its  graces 
and  amenities,  if  Stephen  Gosson  be  not  a  partial  critic :  "  The  two  prose  books 
played  at  the  Bel-savage,  where  you  shall  find  never  a  word  without  wit, 
never  a  line  without  pith,  never  a  letter  placed  in  vain."f  The  Theatre  also 
mentioned  by  Lambarde  was  a  public  playhouse  so  called.  It  was  situated  in 
Shoreditch,  without  the  City  walls.  In  Aggas's  map  we  see  a  tolerably  con- 
tinuous street,  leading  from  Bishop's  Gate  to  Shoreditch  Church ;  but  on  each 
s'de  of  this  street  there  is  a  wide  extent  of  fields  and  gardens,  Spital  field  to  the 
east,  and  Finsbury  field  to  the  west,  with  rude  figures,  in  the  map,  of  cows  and 
horses,  archers,  laundresses,  and  water-carriers,  which  show  how  completely 
this  large  district,  now  so  crowded  with  human  life  in  all  its  phases  of  comfort 
and  misery,  was  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  a  rural  suburb.  Stow,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  '  Survey,'  1599,  mentions  the  old  Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
called  Holy  well.  "  The  church  thereof  being  pulled  down,  many  houses  have 
been  there  builded  for  the  lodgings  of  noblemen,  of  strangers  born,  and  other. 
And  thereunto  are  builded  two  public  houses  for  the  acting  and  show  of 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories,  for  recreation.  Whereof  the  one  is  called 
the  Curtain,  the  other  the  Theatre,  both  standing  on  the  south-west  side 


*  Lambarde's  'Perambulation  of  Kent,'  1576. 

t  School  of  Abuse.  1579. 
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toward  cue  field."*  In  a  sermon  by  John  Stockwood,  in  1578,  the  Theatre  is 
called  a  "gorgeous  playing  place."  Stubbes,  in  1583,  rails  bitterly  against 
these  public  playhouses  :  "  Mark  the  flocking  and  running  to  Theatres  and 
Curtains."  The  early  history  of  the  less  important  theatres  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity.  There  were  playhouses  on  the  Bankside,  against  the 
immoralities  of  which,  particularly  as  to  playing  on  Sundays,  the  inhabitants 
of  Southwark  complained  to  the  authorities  in  1 587 ;  but  it  is  not  known  when 
Henslowe's  playhouse,  the  Rose,  which  was  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  erected. 
The  Swan  and  the  Hope,  also  theatres  of  the  Bankside,  were  probably,  as  well 
as  the  Rose,  mean  erections  in  the  infancy  of  the  stage,  which  afterwards  grew 
into  importance.  There  was  an  ancient  theatre  also  at  Newington,  which  offered 
its  attractions  to  the  holiday-makers  who  sallied  out  of  the  City  to  practise  at 
the  Butts. 

In  the  continuation  of  Stow's  '  Chronicle,'  by  Edmund  Howes,  there  is  a  very 
curious  passage,  which  carries  us  back  from  the  period  in  which  he  was  writing 
(1631)  for  sixty  years.  He  describes  the  destruction  of  the  Globe  by  fire  in 
1613,  the  burning  of  the  Fortune  Playhouse  four  years  after,  the  rebuilding  of 
both  theatres,  and  the  erection  of  "  a  new  fair  playhouse  near  the  Whitefriars." 
He  then  adds, — "  And  this  is  the  seventeenth"  stage,  or  common  playhouse, 
which  hath  been  new  made  within  the  space  of  threescore  years  within  London 
and  the  suburbs,  viz.  :  rive  inns,  or  common  hostelries,  turned  to  playhouses, 
one  Cockpit,  St.  Paul's  singing-school,  one  in  the  Blackfriars,  and  one  in  the 
Whitefriars,  which  was  built  last  of  all,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
twenty-nine.  All  the  rest  not  named  were  erected  only  for  common  play- 
houses, besides  the  new-built  Bear-garden,  which  was  built  as  well  for  plays,  and 
fencers'  prizes,  as  bull-baiting ;  besides  one  in  former  time  at  Newington  Butts. 
Before  the  space  of  threescore  years  abovesaid  I  neither  knew,  heard,  nor  read 
of  any  such  theatres,  set  stages,  or  playhouses,  as  have  been  purposely  built 
within  man's  memory."  It  would  appear,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  very 
imperfect  materials  which  exist,  that  in  the  early  period  of  Shakspere's  connec- 
tion with  the  Blackfriars  it  was  the  only  private  theatre.  At  a  subsequent 
period  the  Cockpit,  or  Phoenix,  in  Drury  Lan,e,  was  a  private  theatre  ;  and  so 
was  the  theatre  in  Salisbury  Court, — the  "  new  fair  playhouse  near  the  White- 
friars "  of  Howes.  What  then  was  the  distinction  between  the  private  theatre 
of  the  Blackfriars,  of  which  Shakspere  was  a  shareholder  in  1589,  and  the 
permanent  and  temporary  public  theatres  with  which  it  entered  into  com- 
petition ?  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  proprietors  of  this  theatre,  being 
the  Queen's  servants,  not  merely  nominally,  but  the  sworn  officers  of  her  house- 
hold, were  the  most  respectable  of  their  vocation  ;  conformed  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  state  with  the  utmost  scrupulousness  ;  endeavoured  to  attract  a  select 
audience  rather  than  an  uncritical  multitude ;  and  received  higher  prices  for 

•  Mr.  Collier,  who  originally  pointed  out  this  passage,  by  comparing  the  printed  copy  with 
Stow's  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  found  that  "  activities "  (tumbling)  were  mentioned  au 
performed  at  these  theatres,  as  well  aa  play*. 
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admission  than  were  paid  at  the  public  theatres.  The  performances  at  the 
Blackfriars  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  winter.  Whether  the  performances 
were  in  the  day  or  evening,  artificial  lights  were  used.  The  audience  in  what 
we  now  call  the  pit  (then  also  so  called)  sat  upon  benches,  and  did  not  stand  as 
in  the  yard  open  to  the  sky  of  the  public  playhouses.  There  were  small  rooms 
corresponding  with  the  private  boxes  of  existing  theatres.  A  portion  of  the 
audience,  including  those  who  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  critics,  sat  upon  the 
stage.  "  Though  you  be  a  magistrate  of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  stage  at  Blackfriars 
to  arraign  plays  daily,"  says  the  preface  to  the  first  folio  of  Shakspere.  The 
passage  we  have  quoted  from  Lambarde  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  prices  of  admis- 
sion at  the  very  early  theatres.  Those  who  paid  a  penny  for  the  "  entry  of  the 
scaffold"  had,  of  course,  privileges  not  obtained  by  those  who  merely  paid  "the 
penny  at  the  gate  ;"  and  those  who,  when  they  had  reached  the  scaffold,  had  to 
pay  another  penny  "  for  quiet  standing,"  had  no  doubt  the  advantage  of  some 
railed-off  space,  in  some  degree  similar  to  the  stalls  of  the  modern  pit.  But  the 
mass  of  the  audience  must  have  been  the  penny  payers.  The  passages  in  old 
plays  and  tracts  which  allude  to  the  prices  of  admission,  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  the  high  and  palmy  period  of  the  stage.  But  we  learn  from  one  of 
Lily's  tracts,  in  1590,  that  the  admission  at  "The  Theatre"  was  twopence, 
and  at  St.  Paul's  fourpence ;  though  a  penny  still  seems  from  other  authorities 
to  hue  been  the  common  price.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  there  is  some  evi- 
dence, that  the  rate  of  admission  even  then  varied  according  to  the  attraction 
of  the  performance  ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  a  company  like  that  of 
Shakspere's  generally  charged  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  larger  theatres,  which 
depended  more  upon  the  multitude.  At  a  much  later  period,  Ben  Jonson  and 
Fletcher  mention  a  price  as  high  as  half-a-crown  ;  and  the  lowest  price  which 
Jonson  mentions  is  sixpence.  At  a  later  period  still,  Jonson  speaks  of  the  six- 
penny mechanics  of  the  Blackfriars.  Those  who  sat  upon  the  stage,  it  would 
appear,  paid  sixpence  for  a  stool,  in  addition  to  their  payment  for  admission. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  evidence  on  this 
point,  which  may  be  consulted  by  the  curious  in  Malone's  '  Historical  Account 
of  the  English  Stage,'  and  more  fully  in  Mr.  Collier's  '  Annals  of  the  Stage.' 
With  these  preliminary  notices  we  may  proceed  to  the  picture  of  a  new  play  at 
the  Blackfriars,  about  a  year  or  so  before  the  period  when  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  Shakspere  was  one  amongst  the  sixteen  shareholders  of  that  company, 
with  four  other  shareholders,  and  those  not  unimportant  persons,  below  him  on 

the  list. 

On  the  posts  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  City  a  little  bill  is  affixed, 
announcing  tkat  a  new  History  will  be  performed  at  the  private  theatre  of  the 
Blackfriars.  The  passengers  are  familiar  with  such  bills ;  they  were  numerous 
enough  in  the  year  1587  to  make  it  of  sufficient  importance  that  one  printer 
should  be  licensed  by  the  Stationers'  Company  for  their  production.  At  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon  the  watermen  are  actively  landing  their  passengers 
at  the  Blackfriars  Stairs;  and  there  are  hasty  steps  along  tne  narrow  thorough- 
fares to  the  south  of  Lud  Gate.  The  pit  of  the  Blackfriars  is  soon  filled.  The 
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people  for  the  most  part  wait  for  the  performance  in  tolerable  quiet,  but  now 
and  then  a  disturbance  takes  place.  If  we  may  judge  from  sober  documents 
and  allusive  satires,  London  was  never  so  full  of  cheats  and  bullies  as  about 
this  period.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Henry  Chettle's  '  Kind-Harte'? 
Dream,"  printed  in  1593,  in  which  tract  the  author,  "sitting  alone  not  long 
since,  not  far  from  Finsbury,  in  a  taphouse  of  antiquity,  attending  the  coming 
of  such  companions  as  might  wash  care  away  with  carousing,"  falls  asleep,  and 
has  a  vision  of  five  personages,  amongst  whom  is  Tarleton,  the  famous  clown 
In  the  discourse  which  Tarleton  makes  is  this  passage :  — "  And  let  Tarleton 
entreat  the  young  people  of  the  city,  either  to  abstain  altogether  from  plays,  or 
at  their  coming  thither  to  use  themselves  after  a  more  quiet  order.  In  a  place 
so  civil  as  this  city  is  esteemed,  it  is  more  than  barbarously  rude  to  see  the 
shameful  disorder  and  routs  that  sometimes  in  such  public  meetings  are  used. 
The  beginners  are  neither  gentlemen  nor  citizens,  nor  any  of  both  their  servants, 
but  some  lewd  mates  that  long  for  innovation ;  and  when  they  see  advantage 
that  either  servingmen  or  apprentices  are  most  in  number  they  will  be  of 
either  side.*  Though  indeed  they  are  of  no  side,  but  men  beside  all  honesty, 
willing  to  make  booty  of  cloaks,  hats,  purses,  or  whatever  they  can  lay  hold  on 
in  a  hurley-hurley.  These  are  the  common  causers  of  discord  in  public  places 
If  otherwise  it  happen,  as  it  seldom  doth,  that  any  quarrel  be  between  man  and 
man,  it  is  far  from  manhood  to  make  so  public  a  place  their  field  to  fight  in  : 
no  men  will  do  it  but  cowards  that  would  fain  be  parted,  or  have  hope  to  have 
many  partakers."  Amongst  the  quiet  audience  the  sellers  of  nuts  and  pippins 
are  gliding.  Ever  and  anon  a  cork  bounces  out  of  a  bottle  of  ale.  Tobacco  was 
not  as  yet.  While  the  audience  are  impatiently  waiting  for  the  three  soundings 
of  trumpet  that  precede  the  prologue,  a  noise  of  many  voices  is  heard  behind 
the  curtain  which  separates  them  from  the  stage.  The  noise  is  not  of  the 
actors ;  but  of  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  have  entered  by  the  tiring-room 
door,  and  are  struggling  for  places,  or  in  eager  groups  communicating  their 
expectations  of  the  performance,  and  their  opinions  of  the  author.  Amongst 
this  crowd  would  be  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  time,  who  in  all  probability 
then,  as  without  doubt  at  a  subsequent  period,  had  a  free  admission  to  the 
theatres  generally,  the  stage  being  their  prescriptive  place, f-  We  may  venture 
to  sketch  the  group  of  compeers  that  would  be  collected  on  this  occasion,  to 
witness  the  new  production  of  one  of  Burbage's  men,  who,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  was  not  even  then  wholly  unknown  to  fame  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

Robert  Greene  has  been  described  by  his  friend  Henry  Chettle  as  "  a  man  of 
indifferent  years,  of  face  amiable,  of  body  well-proportioned,  his  attire  after  the 
habit  of  a  scholarlike  gentleman,  only  his  hair  somewhat  long."£  At  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  writing  Greene  was  probably  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  for  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Cambridge  in  1578.  The 
"somewhat  long  hair "  is  scarcely  incompatible  with  the  "attire  after  the  habit 

*  This  indicates  a  state  of  quarrel  between  serving-men  and  apprentices, 
t  See  Ben  Jonson's  Induction  to  Cynthia's  Revels, 
t  Kind-Harte'a  Dream. 
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of  a  scholar."  Chettle's  description  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  man 
would  scarcely  lead  us  to  imagine,  what  he  has  himself  told  us,  that  "  his  com- 
pany were  lightly  the  lewdest  persons  in  the  land."  Greene  took  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1583.  In  one  of  his  posthumous  tracts:  'The  Repentance 
of  Robert  Greene,'  which  Mr.  Dyce,  the  editor  of  his  works,  holds  to  be  ge- 
nuine, he  says,  "  I  left  the  University  and  away  to  London,  where  (after  I  had 
continued  some  short  time,  and  driven  myself  out  of  credit  with  sundry  of  my 
friends)  I  became  an  author  of  plays,  and  a  penner  of  love  pamphlets,  so  that  I 
soon  grew  famous  in  that  quality,  that  who  for  that  trade  grown  so  ordinary 
about  London  as  Robin  Greene  ?  Young  yet  in  years,  though  old  in  wicked- 
ness, I  began  to  resolve  that  there  was  nothing  bad  that  was  profitable  :  where- 
upon I  grew  so  rooted  in  all  mischief,  that  I  had  as  great  a  delight  in  wicked- 
ness as  sundry  hath  in  godliness  ;  and  as  much  felicity  I  took  in  villainy  as 
others  had  in  honesty."  The  whole  story  of  Greene's  life  renders  it  too  pro- 
bable that  Gabriel  Harvey's  spiteful  caricature  of  him  had  much  of  that  real 
resemblance  which  renders  a  caricature  most  effective :  "  I  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  man,  and  never  once  saluted  him  by  name  :  but  who  in 
London  hath  not  heard  of  his  dissolute  and  licentious  living ;  his  fond  dis- 
guising of  a  Master  of  Art  with  ruffianly  hair,  unseemly  apparel,  and  more 
unseemly  company ;  his  vainglorious  and  Thrasonical  braving ;  his  fripperly 
extemporizing  and  Tarletonizing ;  his  apish  counterfeiting  of  every  ridiculous 
and  absurd  toy ;  his  fine  cozening  of  jugglers,  and  finer  juggling  with  cozeners  ; 
his  villainous  cogging  and  foisting ;  his  monstrous  swearing  and  horrible  for- 
swearing ;  his  impious  profaning  of  sacred  texts ;  his  other  scandalous  and 
blasphemous  raving ;  his  riotous  and  outrageous  surfeiting  ;  his  continual  shift- 
ing of  lodgings ;  his  plausible  mustering  and  banqueting  of  roysterly  acquaint- 
ance at  his  first  coming ;  his  beggarly  departing  in  every  hostess's  debt ;  his 
infamous  resorting  to  the  Bankside,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  and  other  filthy 
haunts ;  his  obscure  lurking  in  basest  corners  ;  his  pawning  of  his  sword,  cloak, 
and  what  not,  when  money  came  short ;  his  impudent  pamphleting,  fantastical 
interluding,  and  desperate  libelling,  when  other  cozening  shifts  failed  ?  "*  This 
is  the  bitterness  of  revenge,  not  softened  even  by  the  penalty  which  the 
wretched  man  had  paid  for  his  offence,  dying  prematurely  in  misery  and  soli- 
tariness, and  writing  from  his  lodging  at  a  poor  shoemaker's  these  last  touching 
lines  to  the  wife  whom  he  had  abandoned* :  "  Doll,  I  charge  thee  by  the  love 
of  our  youth,  and  by  my  soul's  rest,  that  thou  wilt  see  this  man  paid  :  for  if  he 
and  his  wife  had  not  succoured  me,  I  had  died  in  the  streets."  This  cata- 
strophe happened  some  four  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing. 
Robert  Greene  is  now  surrounded  by  a  group  who  are  listening  with  delight  to 
his  eloquence  and  wit.  Sometimes  he  extemporizes  in  a  vein  of  lofty  imagery  ; 
then  he  throws  around  him  his  sarcasms  and  invectives,  heedless  where  they 
fall ;  and  suddenly  he  breaks  off  into  a  licentious  anecdote,  which  makes  the 
better-minded,  who  had  gathered  round  him  to  wonder  at  his  facility,  turn 
aside  with  pity  or  contempt.  He  is  indifferent,  so  that  his  passionate  love  of 

*  Four  Letters,  &c.,  especially  touching  Robert  Greene  :  1592.J 
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display  can  be  gratified ;  and,  as  he  tells  us,  provided  he  rontinued  to  be  "  be- 
loved of  the  more  vainer  sort  of  people."  As  a  writer  he  is  one  amongst  the 
most  popular  of  his  day.  His  little  romances  of  some  fifty  pages  each  were  the 
delight  of  readers  for  amusement  for  half  a  century.  They  were  the  compa- 
nions of  the  courtly  and  the  humble, — eagerly  perused  by  the  scholar  of  the 
University  and  the  apprentice  of  the  City.  They  reached  the  extreme  range 
of  popularity.  In  Anthony  Wood's  time  they  were  "  mostly  sold  on  ballad- 
monger's  stalls ; "  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  describes  his  Chambermaid  as 
.reading  "Greene's  works  over  and  over."  Some  of  these  tales  are  full  of 
genius,  ill-regulated  no  doubt,  but  so  pregnant  with  invention,  that  Skakspere 
in  the  height  of  his  fame  did  not  disdain  to  .avail  himself  of  the  stories  of  his 
early  contemporary.*  The  dramatic  works  of  Greene  were  probably  much 
more  numerous  than  the  few  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  man  is  not  unaptly  represented  in  these  productions.  They 
exhibit  great  pomp  and  force  of  language ;  passages  which  degenerate  into  pure 
bombast  from  their  ambitious  attempts  to  display  the  power  of  words ;  slight 
discrimination  of  character ;  incoherence  of  incident ;  and  an  entire  absence  of 
that  judgment  which  results  in  harmony  and  proportion.  His  extravagant 
pomp  of  language  was  the  characteristic  of  all  the  writers  of  the  early  stage 
except  Shakspere ;  and  equally  so  were  those  attempts  to  be  humorous  which 
sank  into  the  lowest  buffoonery.  In  the  lyrical  pieces  which  are  scattered  up 
and  down  Greene's  novels,  there  is  occasionally  a  quiet  beauty  which  exhibits 
the  real  depths  of  the  man's  genius.  Amidst  all  his  imperfections  of  character, 
that  genius  is  fully  acknowledged  by  the  best  of  his  contemporaries. 
.  By  the  side  of  Greene  stands  Thomas  Lodge,  his  senior  in  age,  and  greatly 
his  superior  in  conduct.  He  has  been  a  graduate  of  Oxford ;  next  a  player, 
though  probably  for  a  short  time ;  and  is  now  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
is  probably  hovering  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  between  physic  and  the  law ; 
for  a  successful  physician  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Lodge  is  held  to  be  identical 
with  Lodge  the  poet.  He  is  the  author  of  a  tragedy,  'The  Wounds  of  Civil 
War :  lively  set  forth  in  the  true  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sylla.'  He  had 
become  a  writer  for  the  stage  before  the  real  power  of  dramatic  blank  verse 
had  been  adequately  conceived.  His  lines  possess  not  the  slightest  approach  to 
flexibility ;  they  invariably  consist  of  ten  syllables,  with  a  pause  at  the  end  of 
every  line — "  each  alley  like  its  brother ;  "  the  occasional  use  of  the  triplet  is 
the  only  variety.  Lodge's  tragedy  has  the  appearance  of  a  most  correct  and 
laboured  performance  ;  and  the  result  is  that  of  insufferable  tediousness.  With 
Greene  he  is  an  intimate.  In  conjunction  with  him  he  wrote,  probably  about 
this  time,  'A  Looking  Glass  for  London,'  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions of  that  period  of  the  stage,  the  character  of  which  is  evidently  de- 
rived not  from  any  desire  of  the  writers  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  taste 
of  an  unrefined  audience,  but  from  an  utter  deficiency  of  that  common  sense 
which  could  alone  recommend  their  learning  and  their  satire  to  the  popular 
apprehension.  For  pedantry  and  absurdity  'The  Looking- Glass  for  London' 

*  See  Introductory  Notice  to  A  Winter's  Tale. 
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is  unsurpassed.  Lodge,  as  well  as  Greene,  was  a  writer  of  little  romances  ;  and 
here  he  does  not  disdain  the  powers  of  nature  and  simplicity.  The  early 
vriters  for  the  stage,  indeed,  seem  one  and  all  to  have  considered  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  drama  was  conventional :  that  the  expressions  of  real  passion 
ought  never  there  to  find  a  place ;  that  grief  should  discharge  itself  in  long 
soliloquies,  and  anger  explode  in  orations  set  forth  upon  the  most  approved 
forms  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  There  is  some  of  this  certainly  in  the  prose  ro- 
mances of  Greene  and  Lodge/  Lovers  make  very  long  protestations,  which  are 
far  more  calculated  to  display  their  learning  than  their  affection.  This  is  the- 
sin  of  most  pastorals.  But  nature  sometimes  prevails,  and  we  meet  with  a 
touching  simplicity,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  real  power.  Lodge,  as  well 
as  Greene,  gave  a  fable  to  Shakspere.* 

Another  of  the  chosen  companions  of 'Robert  Greene  stands  at  his  elbow.  It 
is  Thomas  Nash,  who  in  his  "  beardless  years "  has  thrown  himself  upon  the 
town,  having  forfeited  the  honours  which  his  talents  would  have  commanded 
in  the  due  course  of  his  University  studies.  He  is  looked  upon  with  some 
dread,  and  with  more  suspicion,  for  his  vein  is  satire.  In  an  age  before  that  of 
newspapers  and  reviews,  this  young  man  is  a  pamphleteering  critic ;  and  very 
sharp,  and  to  a  great  extent  very  just,  is  his  criticism.  The  drama,  even  at  this 
early  period,  is  the  bow  of  Apollo  for  all  ambitious  poets.  It  is  Nash  who,  in 
the  days  of  Locrine,  and  Tamburlaine,  and  perhaps  Andronicus,  is  the  first  to 
laugh  at  "  the  servile  imitation  of  vainglorious  tragedians,  who  contend  not  so 
seriously  to  excel  in  action,  as  to  embowel  the  clouds  in  a  speech  of  comparison ; 
thinking  themselves  more  than  initiated  in  poets'  immortality  if  they  but  once 
get  Boreas  by  the  beard,  and  the  heavenly  Bull  by  the  Dewlap. "f  It  is  he 
who  despises  the  "  idiot  art- masters  that  intrude  themselves  to  our  ears  as  the 
alchymists  of  eloquence,  who,  mounted  on  the  stage  of  arrogance,  think  to  out- 
brave better  pens  with  the  swelling  bombast  of  bragging  blank  verse. "J  As 
Greene  is  declaiming  to  those  around  him,  Nash  looks  up  to  him  with  the 
admiration  of  his  facility  which  thus  shaped  itself  into  printed  words :  "  Give 
me  the  man  whose  extemporal  vein  in  any  humour  will  excel  our  greatest  art- 
master's  deliberate  thoughts ;  whose  inventions,  quicker  than  his  eye,  will 
challenge  the  proudest  rhetorician  to  the  contention  of  like  perfection  with  like 
expedition. "§  In  a  year  or  two  Nash  was  the  foremost  of  controversialists. 
There  are  few  things  in  our  language  written  in  a  bitterer  spirit  than  his 
pamphlets  in  the  "  Marprelate "  controversy,  and  his  letters  to  Gabriel  Harvey. 
Greene,  as  it  appears  to  us,  upon  his  deathbed  warned  Nash  of  the  danger  of 
his  course :  "  With  thee  [Marlowe]  I  join  young  Juvenal,  that  biting  satirist, 
that  lastly  with  me  together  writ  a  comedy.  Sweet  boy,  might  I  advise  thee, 
be  advised,  and  get  not  many  enemies  by  bitter  words :  inveigh  against  vain 
men,  for  thou  canst  do  it,  no  man  better,  no  man  so  well :  thou  hast  a  liberty 
to  reprove  all,  and  name  none :  for  one  being  spoken  to,  all  are  offended ;  none 
being  blamed,  no  man  is  injured.  Stop  shallow  water  still  running,  it  will 

•  See  Introductory  Notice  to  Aa  You  Like  It. 

f  Epiatle  prefixed  to  Greene's  '  Menaphon.'  I  Ibid.  §  Ibid. 
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rage  ;  tread  on  a  worm,  and  it  will  turn :  then  blame  not  scholars  who  are 
vexed  with  sharp  and  bitter  lines,  if  they  reprove  thy  too  much  liberty  of 
reproof."  ft  is  usual  to  state  that  Thomas  Lodge  is  the  person  thus  addressed. 
So  say  Malone  and  Dr.  Dyce.  The  expression,  "  that  lastly  with  me  together 
writ  a  comedy,"  is  supposed  to  point  to  the  union  of  Greene  and  Lodge  in  the 
composition  of- '  The  Looking-Glass  for  London.'  But  it  is  much  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  Greene  and  Nash  wrote  a  comedy  which  is  unknown  to  us,  than  that 
Greene  should  address  Lodge,  some  years  his  elder,  as  "  young  Juvenal,"  and 
"  sweet  boy."  Neither  have  we  any  evidence  that  Lodge  was  a  "  biting 
satirist,"  and  used  "  bitter  words  "  and  personalities  never  to  be  forgiven.  \Ve 
hold  that  the  warning  was  meant  for  Nash.  It  was  given  in  vain  ;  for  he  spent 
his  high  talents  in  calling  others  rogue  and  fool,  and  having  the  words  returned 
upon  him  with  interest ;  bespattering,  and  bespattered. 

George  Peele  is  dressed  for  his  part,  a  minor  one.  But  the  knot  we  have 
attempted  to  describe  are  his  familiar  friends ;  and  he  must  have  a  laugh  and  a 
sneer  with  them  at  the  young  author  of  the  day.  They  regard  that  author  as  a 
pretender.  He  has  taken  no  degree  at  the  universities  :  he  is  not  of  their  own 
habitual  tavern  acquaintance.  His  daily  life  is  that  of  a  base  mechanical ; — he 
labours  hard  at  his  desk.  Old  Burbage,  experienced  as  he  is,  has  learnt  much 
from  him  in  the  economical  management  of  their  joint  adventure.  The  sharers 
are  prospering  under  his  advice  ;  but  for  such  a  drudge  to  write  anything  worth 
the  listening,  God  save  the  mark !  He  is  a  favourite  too  ;  gentle,  considerate, 
but  unfailing  in  his  own  duty,  and  accustomed  to  expect  order  and  punctuality 
in  others.  He  is  a  mere  novice  in  the  ways  of  the  town  ;  pays  his  reckoning  at 
the  ordinary  when  he  dines  there ;  has  never  learnt  to  cog  a  die,  and  scarcely 
knows  pedlers'  French.  The  social  accomplishments  of  George  Peele  are  re- 
corded in  pamphlet  and  play  ;  *  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  looks 
upon  William  Shakspere  with  more  than  poetical  rivalry. 

But  there  is  one  of  higher  mark  who  occasionally  mingles  with  this  knot  of 
dissolute  wits,  but  suddenly  turns  away  from  them,  as  if  he  sought  to  breathe  a 
purer  atmosphere.  That  impatient  spirit,  with  the  flashing  eye  and  the  lofty 
brow,  is  Christopher  Marlowe.  It  is  the  author  of  '  Tamburlaine  the  Great.' 
It  is  he  who  addressed  his  first  audience  in  words  which  told  them  that  one 
of  high  pretensions  was  come  to  rescue  the  stage  from  the  dominion  of  feeble- 
ness and  buffoonery  : — 

"  From  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother  wits. 
And  such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay, 
We  '11  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war, 
Where  you  shall  hear  the  Scythian  Tiimburlaine, 
Threat'ning  the  world  with  high  astounding  terms."  t 

His  daring  was  successful.  It  is  he  who  is  accounted  the  "  famous  gracer  of 
tragedians."*  It  is  he  who  has  "gorgeously  invested  with  rare  ornaments  and 

*  See  '  The  Merry  Conceited  Jests  of  George  Peele,'  and  '  The  Puritan.' 
t  Prologue  to  '  Tamburlaine  the  Great.'  *  Greeae. 
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splendid  habfliments  the  English  tongue."*  It  is  he  who,  after  his  tragical  end 
was  held 

"  Fit  to  write  passions  for  the  soula  below."  f 

It  is  he  of  the  "  mighty  line."t  The  name  of  Tamburlaine  was  applied  to 
Marlowe  himself  by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  -that  he  might 
be  such  a  man  as  he  has  delighted  to  describe  in  his  Scythian  Shepherd  : — 

"  Of  stature  tall,  and  straightly  fashioned, 
Like  his  desirt  lift  upward  and  divine  ; 
So  large  of  limbs,  his  joints  so  strongly  knit, 
Such  breadth  of  shoulders  as  might  mainly  bear 
Old  Atlas'  burthen.         .         .         . 
Pale  of  complexion,  wrought  in  him  with  passion, 
Thirsting  with  sovereignty  and  love  of  arms, 
His  lofty  brows  in  folds  do  figure  death. 
And  in  their  smoothness  amity  and  life ; 
About  them  hangs  a  knot  of  amber  hair, 
Wrapped  in  curls,  as  fierce  Achilles'  was, 
On  which  the  breath  of  heaven  delights  to  play, 
Making  it  dance  with  wanton  majesty. 
His  arms  and  fingers,  long  and  snowy-white, 
Betokening  valour  and  excess  of  strength."  § 

The  essential  character  of  his  mind  was  that  of  a  lofty  extravagance,  shaping 
itself  into  words  that  may  be  likened  to  the  trumpet  in  music,  and  the  scarlet 
in  painting — perpetual  trumpet,  perpetual  scarlet.  One  of  the  courtiers  of 
Tamburlaine  says, — 

"  You  see,  my  lord,  what  working  words  he  hath." 
Hear  a  few  of  these  "  working  words  : " — 

"  The  god  of  war  resigns  his  room  to  me, 
Meaning  to  make  me  general  of  the  world  : 
Jove,  viewing  me  in  arms,  looks  pale  and  wan, 
Fearing  my  power  should  pull  him  from  his  throne. 
Where'er  I  come  the  fatal  sisters  sweat, 
And  grisly  Death,  by  running  to  and  fro, 
To  do  their  ceaseless  homage  to  my  sword ; 
And  here,  in  Afric,  where  it  seldom  rains, 
Since  I  arriv'd  with  my  triumphant  host, 
Have  swelling  clouds,  drawn  from  wide-gasping  wounds, 
Been  oft  resolv'd  in  bloody,  purple  showers, 
A  meteor  that  might  terrify  the  earth, 
And  make  it  quake  at  every  drop  it  drinks."  || 

Through  five  thousand  lines  have  we  the  same  pompous  monotony,  the  same 
splendid  exaggeration,  the  same  want  of  truthful  simplicity.  But  the  man  was 
in  earnest.  His  poetical  power  had  nothing  in  it  of  affectation  and  pretence. 
There  is  one  speech  of  Tamburlaine  which  unveils  the  inmost  mind  of  Tam- 

*  Meres.  f  Peelc.  J  Jonson. 

§  Tamburlaine,  Part  I.,  Act  IL  ||  Ibid.,  Part  I.,  Act  v. 
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burlaine's  author.  It  is  by  far  the  highest  passage  in  the  play,  revealing  to 
us  something  nobler  than  the  verses  which  "jet  on  the  stage  in  tragical  buskins, 
every  word  filling  the  mouth  like  the  faburden  of  Bow-bell  :"* — 

"  Nature  that  fonn'd  us  of  four  elements, 
Warring  within  our  breasts  for  regiment, 
Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minda ; 
Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 
And  measure  every  wandering  planet's  course, 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 
Will  us  to  wear  ourselves,  and  never  rest, 
Until  we  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  alL"  f 

The  "ripest  fruit  of  all,"  with  Tamburlaine,  was  an  "earthly  crown;"  but 
with  Marlowe,  there  cai  be  little  doubt,  the  "  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite  " 
was  to  be  rewarded  with  wisdom,  and  peace,  the  fruit  of  wisdom.  But  he  sought 
for  the  "  fruit "  in  dark  and  forbidden  paths.  He  plunged  into  the  haunts  of 
wild  and  profligate  men,  lighting  up  their  murky  caves  with  his  poetical  torch, 
and  gaining  nothing  from-  them  but  the  renewed  power  of  scorning  the  un- 
spiritual  things  of  our  being,  without  the  resolution  to  seek  for  wisdom  in  the 
daylight  track  which  every  man  may  tread.  If  his  life  had  not  been  fatally  cut 
short,  the  fiery  spirit  might  have  learnt  the  value  of  meekness,  and  the  daring 
sceptic  have  cast  away  the  bitter  "  fruit "  of  half-knowledge.  He  did  not  long 
survive  the  fearful  exhortation  of  his  dying  companion,  the  unhappy  Greene  : — 
"  Wonder  not,  thou  famous  gracer  of  tragedians,  that  Greene,  who  hath  said 
with  thee,  like  the  fool  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God,  should  now  give  glory  unto 
His  greatness :  for  penetrating  is  His  power,  His  hand  lies  heavy  upon  me,  He 
hath  spoken  unto  me  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  I  have  felt  He  is  a  God  that 
can  punish  enemies.  Why  should  thy  excellent  wit,  His  gift,  be  so  blinded 
that  thou  shouldest  givj2  no  glory  to  the  giver  ?  "I  Marlowe  resented  the  accu- 
sation which  Greene's  words  conveyed.  We  may  hope  that  he  did  more  ;  that 
he  felt,  to  use  other  words  of  the- same  memorable  exhortation,  that  the  "  liberty  " 
which  he  sought  was  an  "  infernal  bondage." 

Turn  we  to  a  soberer  group  that)  those  we  have  described.  On  his  stool,  with 
his  page  behind  him — for  he  is  a  courtier,  though  a  poor  one — sits  "  eloquent 
and  witty  John  Lyly."  §  He  was  called,  by  a  bookseller  who  collected  his  plays 
some  forty  years  or  more  after  their  appearance,  "  the  only  rare  poet  of  that  time, 
the  witty,  comical,  facetiously  quick,  and  unparalleled  John  Lyly,  Master  of  Arts." 
Such  is  the  puff-direct  of  a  title-page  of  1632.  The  title-pages  and  the  puffs 
have  parted  company  in  our  day,  to  cany  on  their-partnership  in  separate  fields, 
and  sometimes  looking  loftily  on  each  other,  as  if  they  were  not  twin-brothers. 
He  it  was  that  took  hold  of  the  somewhat  battered  and  clipped  but  sterling 
coin  of  our  old  language,  and,  minting  it  afresh,  with  a  very  sufficient  quantity 

•  Uraene.  t  Tamburlaine,  Part  I,  Act  n.  J  Groat's-worth  of  Wit. 

§  Meres. 
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of  alloy,  produced  a  sprakling  currency,  the  very  counters  of  court  compliment. 
It  was  truly  said,  and  it  was  meant  for  praise,  that  he  "hath  stepped  one  step 
further  than  any  either  before  or  since  he  first  began  the  witty  discourse  of  his 
'  Euphues.'  "  *  He  is  now  some  forty  years  old.  According  to  Nash  "he  is  but 
a  little  fellow,  but  he  hath  one  of  the  best  wits  in  England."!  The  little  man 
smiles  briskly  upon  all  around  him  ;  but  there  is  a  furrow  on  his  brow,  for  he 
knows 

"  What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide." 

He  has  been  a  dreary  time  waiting  and  petitioning  for  the  place  of  Master  of 
the  Revels.  In  his  own  peculiar  phraseology  he  tells  the  Queen,  in  one  of  his 
petitions, — "  For  these  ten  years  I  have  attended  with  an  unwearied  patience, 
and  now  I  know  not  what  crab  took  me  for  an  oyster,  that  in  the  middest  of 
your  sunshine,  of  your  most  gracious  aspect,  hath  thrust  a  stone  between  the 
shells  to  rate  me  alive  that  only  live  on  dead  hopes."  J  Drayton  described  him 
truly,  at  a  later  period,  when  poetry  had  asserted  her  proper  rights,  as 

"  Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies, 
Playing  with  words,  and  idle  siruilies." 

Lyly  was  undoubtedly  the  predecessor  of  Shakspere.  His  '  Alexander  and 
Campaspe,'  acted  not  only  at  Court  but  at  the  Blackfriars,  was  printed  as  early 
as  1584.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a  popular  audience  could  ever  have 
sat  it  out ;  but  the  incomprehensible  and  the  excellent  are  sometimes  con- 
founded. What  should  we  think  of  a  prologue,  addressed  to  a  gaping  pit,  and 
hushing  the  cracking  of  nuts  into  silence,  which  commences  thus? — "They 
that  fear  the  stinging  of  wasps  make  fans  of  peacock's  tails,  whose  spots  are  like 
eyes :  and  Lepidus,  which  could  not  sleep  for  the  chattering  of  birds,  set  up  a 
beast  whose  head  was  like  a  dragon  :  and  we,  which  stand  in  awe  of  report,  ar« 
compelled  to  set  before  our  owl  Pallas's  shield,  thinking  by  her  virtue  to  cover 
the  other's  deformity."  Shakspere  was  a  naturalist,  and  a  true  one ;  but  Lyly 
was  the  more  inventive,  for  he  made  his  own  natural  history.  The  epilogue  to 
the  same  play  informs  the  confiding  audience  that  "  Where  the  rainbow  toucheth 
the  tree  no  caterpillars  will  hang  on  the  leaves  :  where  the  glow-worm  creepeth 
in  the  night  no  adder  will  go  in  the  day."  'Alexander  and  Campaspe  '  is  in 
prose.  The  action  is  little,  the  talk  is  everything.  Hephsestion  exhorts  Alex- 
ander against  the  danger  of  love,  in  a  speech  that  with  very  slight  elaboration 
would  be  long  enough  for  a  sermon.  Apelles  soliloquizes  upon  his  own  love  for 
Campaspe  in  a  style  so  insufferably  tedious,  that  we  could  wish  to  thrust  the 
picture  that  he  sighs  over  down  his  rhetorical  throat  (even  as  Pistol  was  made 
to  swallow  the  leek),  if  he  did  not  close  his  oration  with  one  of  the  prettiest 
songs  of  our  old  poetry  : — 


*  Webbe's  'Discourse  of  English  Poetry,'  1588. 

t  Apology  of  Pierce  Pennileuse. 

J  P«tition  to  the  Queem  in  the  Harleian  MSS.:  Dodaley's  Old  Plays,  1825,  rol.  tt. 
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"  Cupid  and  my  Carapaspe  play*d 
At  cards  for  kisses,  Cupid  paid ; 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow.  and  arrows, 
His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows 
Loses  them,  too  ;  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip.  the  rose 
Growing  on  's  cheek  (but  none  knows  howX 
With  these  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 
•       And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin  ; 
All  these  did  mv  Campaspe  win. 
At  last  he  set  he.*  both  his  eyes, 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 
O  Love  !  has  sue  done  this  to  thee  'J. 
What  shall,  alas  !  become  of  me  ? " 

The  dramatic  system  of  Lyly  is  a  thing  unique  in  its  kind.  He  never  attempts 
to  deal  with  realities.  He  revels  in  pastoral  and  mythological  subjects.  He 
makes  his  gods  and  goddesses,  his  nymphs  and  shepherds,  all  speak  a  language 
which  common  mortals  would  disdain  to  use.  In  prose  or  in  verse,  they  are  all 
the  cleverest  of  the  clever.  They  are,  one  and  all,  passionless  beings,  with  no 
voice  but  that  of  their  showman.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  man  of  consider- 
able talent  would  hold  such  things  to  be  the  proper  refinements  to  banish  for 
ever  the  vulgarities  of  the  old  comedy.  He  had  not  the  genius  to  discover  that 
the  highest  drama  was  essentially  for  the  people ;  and  that  its  foundations  must 
rest  upon  the  elemental  properties  of  mankind,  whether  to  produce  tears  or 
laughter  that  should  command  a  lasting  and  universal  sympathy.  Lylv  came 
too  early,  or  too  late,  to  gather  any  enduring  fame  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  a  new 
race  of  writers,  and  one  towering  above  the  rest,  who  cleared  the  stage  of  his 
tinselled  puppets,  and  filled  the  scene  with  noble  copies  of  humanity.  His  fate 
was  a  hard  one.  Without  the  vices  of  men  of  higher  talent,  he  had  to  endure 
poverty  and  disappointment,  doomed  to  spin  his  "  pithy  sentences  and  gallant 
tropes "  for  a  thankless*  Court  and  a  neglectful  multitude ;  and,  with  a  tearful 
merriment,  writing  to  his  Queen,  "  In  all  humility  I  entreat  that  I  may  dedicate 
to  your  Sacred  Majesty  Lyly  de  Tristibus,  wherein  shall  be  seen  patience 
labours,  and  misfortunes." 

Around  Lyly  are  collected  the  satellites  of  the  early  stage,  looking  perhaps 
with  little  complacency  upon  the  new  author,  whose  bolder  and  simpler  style, 
though  scarcely  yet  developed — whose  incidents,  though  encumbered  as  yet  with 
superfluous  horrors — have  seized  upon  the  popular  mind  as  something  to  be 
felt  and  understood.  The  critics  can  scarcely  comprehend  that  there  is  genius 
in  this  young  man;  for  he  labours  not  at  words,  and  appears  to  have  no  parti 
cular  anxiety  to  be  fine  and  effective.  Robert  Wilson,  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
compares  notes  with  the  great  Euphuist ;  and  they  think  the  age  is  growing 
degenerate.  Thomas  Kyd  is  there  in  the  full  flush  of  his  popularity.  He  is 
the  author  of  '  Jeronimo,'  which  men  held  a  dozen  years  after  "  was  the  only 
best  and  judiciously  penned  play  in  Europe."  *  It  is  of  the  same  period  as 


*  Jonson's  Induction  to  '  Cynthia's  Revels.' 
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Andronicus.  Wherever  performed  originally,  the  principal  character  was 
adapted  to  an  actor  of  very  small  stature.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  precocious 
boy,  one  of  the  children  of  Paul's,  might  have  filled  the  character.  Jeronimo 
the  Spanish  marshal,  and  Balthazar  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  thus  exchange  com- 
pliments :— 

"Balthazar.  Thou  inch  of  Spain, 
Thou  man,  from  thy  hose  downward  scarce  so  much,  • 
Thou  very  little  longer  than  thy  beard, 
Speak  not  such  big  words;  they  '11  throw  thee  down 
Little  Jeronimo  :  words  greater  than  thyself ! 
It  must  be. 

Jeronimo.  And  thou,  long  thing  of  Portugal,  why  not  ? 
Thou  that  art  full  as  tall 
As  an  English  gallows,  upper  beam  and  all, 
Devourer  of  apparel,  thou  huge  swallower, 
My  hose  will  scarce  make  thee  a  standing  collar : 
What !  have  I  almost  quited  you  ?" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  Jeronimo,'  whatever  remodelling  it  may  have 
received,  belongs  essentially  to  the  early  stage.  There  is  killing  beyond  all 
reasonable  measure.  Lorenzo  kills  Pedro,  and  Alexandro  kills  Rogero  :  Andrea 
is  also  killed,  but  he  does  not  so  readily  quit  the  scene.  After  a  decent  in- 
terval, occupied  by  talk  and  fighting,  the  man  comes  again  in  the  shape  of 
his  own  ghost,  according  to  the  following  stage-direction  : — "  Enter  two,  dragging 
of  ensigns ;  then  the  funeral  of  Andrea :  next  Horatio  and  Lorenzo  leading  Prince 
Balthazar  captive :  then  the  Lord  General,  with  others,  mourning  :  a  great  cry 
within,  Charon,  a  boat,  a  boat :  then  enter  Charon  and  the  Ghost  of  Andrea." 
Charon,  Revenge,  and  the  Ghost  have  a  little  pleasant  dialogue  ;  and  the  Ghost 
then  vanishes  with  the  following  triumphant  words  : — 

"  I  am  a  happy  ghost ; 

Revenge,  my  passage  now  cannot  be  cross'd  : 
Come,  Charon;  come,  hell's  sculler,  waft  me  o'er 
Your  sable  streams  which  look  like  molten  pitch ; 
My  funeral  rites  are  made,  my  hearse  hung  rich." 

The  Ghost  of  Shakspere's  first  Hamlet  was,  we  have  little  doubt,  an  improve- 
ment upon  this  personage. 

Henry  Chettle,  a  friend  of  Greene,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
higher  morals,  if  of  inferior  genius  ;  and  Anthony  Munday,  who  was  called  by 
Meres  "  the  best  plotter  "  (by  which  he  probably  means  a  manufacturer  of  dumb 
shows),  are  the  only  remaining  dramatists  whose  names  have  escaped  oblivion 
that  can  be  called  contemporaries  of  Shakspere  in  his  early  days  at  the  Black- 
friars. 

Chettle  is  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  have  left  us  any  distinct  memorial 
cf  Shakspere.  He  appears  to  have  had  spme  connexion  with  the  writers  of 
his  time,  in  preparing  their  manuscripts  for  the  press.  He  so  prepared 
Greene's  posthumous  tract,  'The  Groat's-worth  of  Wit,'  copying  out  the 
author's  faint  and  blotted  sheets,  written  on  his  sick-bed.  He  says,  in  the 
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preface  to  '  Kind-Harte's  Dream/  in  which  he  is  very  anxious  to  explain  the 
share  which  he  had  in  the  publication  of  Greene's  pamphlet,  "  I  had  only  in 
the  copy'this  share:  it  was  ill-written,  as  sometimes  Greene's  hand  was  none  of • 
the  best  ;  licensed  it  must  be,  ere  it  could  be  printed,  which  could  never  be  if 
it  might  not  be  read.  To  be  brief,  I  writ  it  over,  and,  as  near  as  I  could, 
followed  the  copy,  only  in  that  letter  I  put  something  out,  but  in  the  whole 
book  not  a  word  in  ;  for  I  protest  it  was  all  Greene's,  not  mine,  nor  Master 
Nash's.  as  some  unjustly  have  affirmed."  In  this  pamphlet  of  Greene's  an 
insult  was  offered  to  Shakspere ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  allusions  of 
Chettle  that  he  was  justly  offended.  Marlowe,  also,  resented,  as  well  he  might, 
the  charge  of  impiety  which  was  levelled  against  him.  Chettle  says,  "  With 
neither  of  them  that  take  offence  was  I  acquainted."  By  acquaintance  he 
means  companionship,  if  not  friendship.  He  goes'  on,  "  And  with  one  of  them 
I  care  not  if  I  never  be."  He  is  supposed  here  to  point  at  Marlowe.  But  to 
the  other  he  tenders  an  apology,  in  all  sincerity : .  "  The  other,  whom  at  that 
time  I  did  not  so  much  spare  as  since  I  wish  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have  mo- 
derated the  heat  of  living  writers,  and  might  have  used  my  cwn  discretion 
especially  in  such  a  case),  the  author  being  dead,  that  I  did  not  I  am  as  sorry 
as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault ;  because  myself  have  seen  his  de- 
meanour no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes :  besides, 
divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art."  In  the  In- 
duction to  '  Cynthia's  Revels  '  Ben  Jonson  makes  one  of  the  personified  spec- 
tators on  the  stage  say,  "I  would  speak  with  your  author;  where  is  he?"  It 
may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  author  to  mix 
with  that  part  of  the  audience ;  and  thus  Henry  Chettle  may  be  good  evidence 
of  the  civil  demeanour  of  William  Shakspere.  We  may  imagine  the  young 
"  maker "  composedly  moving  amidst  the  throng  of  wits  and  critics  that  fill  the 
stage.  He  moves  amongst  them  modestly,  but  without  any  false  humility.  In 
worldly  station,  if  such  a  consideration  could  influence  his  demeanour,  he  is 
fully  their  equal.  They  are  for  the  most  part,  as  he  himself  is,  actors,  as  well 
as  makers  of  plays.  Phillips  says  Marlowe  .was  an  actor.  Greene  is  reason- 
ably conjectured  to  have  been  an  actor.  Peele  and  Wilson  were  actors  of 
Shakspere's  own  company ;  and  so  was  Anthony  Wadeson.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  upon  the  early  stage  the  occupations  for  the  most  part  went  toge- 
ther. The  dialogue  was  less  regarded  than  the  action.  A  plot  was  hastily  got 
up,  wkh  rude  shows  and  startling  incidents.  The  characters  were  little  discri- 
minated ;  one  actor  took  the  tyrant  line,  and  another  the  lover ;  and  ready 
words  were  at  hand  for  the  one  to  rant  with  and  the  other  to  whine.  The 
actors  were  not  very  solicitous  about  the  words,  and  often  discharged  their 
mimic  passions  in  extemporaneous  eloquence.  In  a  few  years  the  necessity  of 
pleasing  more  refined  audiences  changed  the  economy  of  the  stage.  Men  of 
high  talent  sought  the  theatre  as  a  ready  mode  of  maintenance  by  their  writings ; 
but  their  connexion  with  the  stage  would  naturally  begin  in  acting  rather  than 
in  authorship.  The  managers,  themselves  actors,  would  think,  and  perhaps 
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rightly,  that  an  actor  would  be  the  best  judge  of  dramatic  effect ;  and  a  Master 
of  Arts,  unless  he  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  business  of  the  stage, 
•  might  better  carry  his  taffeta  phrases  to  the  publishers  of  sonnets.  Thte  rewards 
of  authorship  through  the  medium  of  the  press  were  in  those  days  small 
indeed  ;  and  paltry  as  was  the  dramatist's  fee,  the  players  were  far  better  pay- 
masters than  the  stationers.  To  become  a  sharer  in  a  theatrical  speculation 
offered  a  reasonable  chance  of  competence,  if  not  of  wealth.  If  a  sharer  existed 
who  was  "  excellent "  enough  in  "  the  quality "  he  professed  to  fill  the  stage 
creditably,  and  added  to  that  quality  "  a  facetious  grace  in  writing,"  there  is 
no  doubt  that  with  "  uprightness  of  dealing  "  he  would,  in  such  a  company  as 
that  of  the  Blackfriars,  advance  rapidly  to  distinction,  and  have  the  counte- 
nance and  friendship  of  "  divers  of  worship."  One  of  the  early  puritanica. 
attacks  upon  the  stage  has  this  coarse  invective  against  players  :  "  Are  they  not 
notoriously  known  to  be  those  men  in  their  life  abroad,  as  they  are  on  the  stage, 
roysters,  brawlers,  ill-dealers,. boasters,  lovers,  loiterers,  ruffians?  So  that  they  are 
always  exercised  in  playing  their  parts  and  practising  wickedness  ;  making  that  an 
art,  to  the  end  that  they  might  the  better  gesture  it  in  their  parts?"  By  the 
side  of  this  silly  abuse  may  be  placed  the  modest  answer  of  Thomas  Heywood,  the 
most  prolific  of  writers,  himself  an  actor  :  "  I  also  could  wish  that  such  as  are 
condemned  for  their  licentiousness  might  by  a  general  consent  be  quite  excluded 
our  society ;  for,  as  we  are  men  that  stand  in  the  broad  eye  of  the  world,  so 
should  our  manners,  gestures,  and  behaviours,  savour  of  such  government  and 
modesty,  to  deserve  the  good  thoughts  and  reports  of  all  men,  and  to  abide  the 
sharpest  censure  even  of  those  that  are  the  greatest  opposites  to  the  quality.  Many 
amongst  us  I  know  to  be  of  substance,  of  government,  of  sober  lives,  and 
temperate  carriages,  housekeepers,  and  contributory  to  all  duties  enjoined  them, 
equally  with  them  that  are  ranked  with  the  most  bountiful ;  and  if,  amongst  so 
many  of  sort,  there  be  any  few  degenerate  from  the  rest  in  that  good  demeanour 
which  is  both  requisite  and  expected  from  their  hands,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to 
censure  hardly  of  all  for  the  misdeeds  of  some,  but  rather  to  excuse  us,  as  Ovid 
doth  the  generality  of  women  :  — 

. 

'  Parcite  paucarum  diffundere  crimen  in  omnes ; 
•  Spectetur  meritis  quseque  puella  suis.'  "  + 

Those  of  Shakspere's  early  competitors  who  approached  the  nearest  to  him  in 
genius  possessed  not  that  practical  wisdon  which  carried  him  safely  and  honourably 
through  a  life  beset  with  some  temptations.  They  knew  not  the  value  of  "  govern- 
ment and  modesty."  He  lived  amongst  them,  but  we  may  readily  believe  that  he 
was  not  of  them. 

The  curtain  is  drawn  back,  slowly,  and  with  little  of  mechanical  contrivance. 
The  rush-strewn  stage  is  presented  to  the  spectators.  The  play  to  be  performed 
is  Henry  VI.  The  funeral  procession  of  Henry  V.  enters  to  a  dead  march  ;  a 


*  Third  Blast  of  Retreat  from  Plays  and  Player*, 
f  Apology  for  Actors. 
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few  mourners  in  sable  robes  following  the  bier.  The  audience  is  silent  as  the 
imaginary  corse ;  but  their  imaginations  are  not  stimulated  with  gorgeous 
scenery.  There  is  no  magical  perspective  of  the  lofty  roof  and  long-drawn 
aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  no  organ  peals,  no  trains  of  choristers  with  tapers 
and  censers  sing  the  Requiem.  The  rushes  on  the  floor  are  matched  with  the 
plain  arras  on  the  walls.  Bedford  speaks  : — 

"  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night." 

Lofty  in  his  tone,  corresponding  with  the  solemn  and   unvarying  rhythm.     It  is 
the  "  drumming   decasyllabon "  which    Nash   ridicules.     The   great   master   of    a 
freer   versification    is    not    yet    confident    of    his    power.     The    attention    of    the 
auditory  is  fixed  by  the  stirring  introduction.     There  are  old    remembrances    of 
national  honour  in   every   line.     The   action   moves   rapidly.     The  mourners   dis- 
perse ;  and  by  an  effort  of  imagination  the  scene  must  be  changed  from  England 
to  France.     Charles   the    king   marches   with    drum   and    soldiers.     The    English 
are  encountered,  the   French  are  beaten.     The   Maid   of    Orleans  appears.     The 
people  will  see  the  old   French  wars  which  live   in   their  memories   fought  over 
again ;    and   their    spirits    rise    with    every    alarum.     But    the   poet  will   show  too 
the .  ruinous    course    of    faction    at    home.     The   servingmen    of    Gloucester   and 
Winchester   battle  at  the  Tower  gates.     The   Mayor  of   London  and  his  officers 
suppress  the  riot.     Again  to  Orleans,  where  Salisbury  is  slain  by  a  fatal  linstock. 
All  is  bustle  and  contention  in  France ;  but  the  course  of  intrigue  in  England  is 
unfolded.     The    first    page    of   the    fatal    history  of   York   and    Lancaster   is  here 
read.     We    see    the   growth    of   civil  war  at  home ;    we   trace   the  beginnings  of 
disaster  abroad.     The    action   presents    a  succession   of    events,   rather   than   de- 
veloping some  great  event  brought  about  by  a  skilful  adjustment  of  many  parts. 
But  in  a  "  chronicle  history "  this  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see   how,  until  the  great  principle   of   art  which  should  produce   a   Lear  and    a 
Macbeth  was  evolved,  the  independent  succession  of  events  in  a  chronicle  history 
would  not  only  be  the  easiest  to  portray  by  a  young  writer,  but  would  be  the 
most  acceptable    to  an    uncritical   audience,   that   had    not   yet   been    taught   the 
dependences    of    a   catastrophe    upon    slight   preceding   incidents,    upon    niceties 
of  character,  upon   passion   evolved    out   of    seeming   tranquillity,  the    danger    of 
which   has    been    skilfully   shadowed    forth   to    the   careful    observer.     It   was    in 
detached  passages,  therefore,  that  the  young  poet  would  put  out  his  strength  in 
such   a  play.     The  death  of  Talbot  and  his  son  was  a  fit  occasion  for  such  an 
effort ;  and  the  early  stage  had  certainly  seen  nothing  comparable  in  power  and 
beauty  to  the  couplets  which  exhibit  the  fall  of  the  hero  and  his  boy.     Other 
poets    would    have   noticed    the    scene.     Shakspere   painted   it;    and   his    success 
is  well  noticed    by  Thomas   Nash,   who  for  once  loses  his   satirical  vein   in  fer- 
vent admiration  : — "  How  would   it  have  joyed   brave  Talbot    (the  terror  of  the 
French)   to  think  that,  after  he   had   lain  two    hundred    years    in    his    tomb,  he 
should  triumph  again  on  the  stage,  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the 
tears  of  ten  thousand  spectators  at  least  (at  several  times),  who,  in  the  tragedian 
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that  represents  his  person,  imagine  they  behold  him  fresh  bleeding ! "  *  The 
prejudices  of  the  age  are  gratified  by  the  condemnation  of  the  Pucelle ;  but 
the  poet  takes  care  to  make  it  felt  that  her  judges  are  "bloody  homicides." 
At  the  very  close  of  the  play  a  new  series  of  events  is  opened,  ending  here  with 
the  mission  of  Suffolk  to  bring  a  bride  for  the  imbecile  king ;  but  showing  that 
the  issue  is  to  be  presented  in  some  coming  story.  The  new  play  is  a  success : 
and  the  best  of  his  brother  poets  have  a  ready  welcome  for  the  author,  in  spite 
of  a  sn.eer  or  two  at  "  Shake-scene." 

•  Pierce  Pennilesse. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  DATE  OF  NASH'S  EPISTLE  PREFIXED  TO 

•  MEXAPHONY 


THOMAS  NASH  took  bia  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Cambridge  in  1585.  In  a  tract  published  in 
1595,  Cambridge  is  said  to  have  been  unkind  to  Nash  in  weaning  him  before  his  time.  As  he  never 
took  a  higher  degree  than  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  is  supposed  to  have  left  the  university  in  some 
disgrace.  He  is  held  to  have  travelled  before  he  acquired  a  distinction  amongst  the  satirical  and  con- 
troversial writers  of  London.  In  the  address  to  '  Menaphon '  he  says  to  the  gentlemen-students — 
"  Read  favourably  to  encourage  me  in  the  firstlings  of  my  folly."  It  has  been  usual  to  assign  the  date 
of  this  epistle  to  1589.  The  first  recorded  edition  of  Greene's  'Menaphon'  bears  the  date  of  that 
year.  Nash  in  the  epistle  promises  a  satirical  -work  called  'Anatomy  of  Absurdities,'  and  in  15S9  such 
a  work  appears.  Mr.  Dyce,  however,  fixes  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  'Menaphon'  as  15S7 ;  but  he 
cites  the  title  from  the  earliest  edition  he  has  met  with,  that  of  1589.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
know  upon  what  authority  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  15S9  is  given  to  Nosh's  edition.  If  Nash  wrote 
the  epistle  in  1589,  his  high  prai.se  of  Peele  as  the  Atlas  of  poetry,  and  the  omission  of  all  mention  of 
Marlowe,  looks  like  partiality,  if  not  prejudice.  If  it  first  appeared  in  1587,  there  is  less  suspicion  for 
an  unworthy  motive  for  the  omission  of  Marlowe.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  Shakspere.  But  we 
apprehend  that  the  date  of  15S7  is  a  mistake.  The  reference  made  in  the  epistle  of  Nash  to  a  play  of 
Hamlet — "  whole  Hamlets— I  should  say  handfuls — of  tragical  speeches  "  (see  p.  259) — has  been  held 
by  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  more  weight  than  our  own  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Hamlet 
of  Shakspere — an  earlier  Hamlet  than  any  we  possess.  But  this  does  not  fall  in  with  the  theory  that 
Shakspere  first  began  to  write  for  the  stage  about  six  or  seven  years  after  he  became  connected  with 
the  theatre.  It  is,  therefore,  convenienence  adopt  Mr.  Dyce's  date  of  1587  without  inquiry;  and  to 
say  '•  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt"  that  the  Hamlet  alluded  to  by  Nash  "was  written  and  acted 
many  years  before  Shakspeare's  tragedy."  See  Mr.  Collier's  Introduction  to  '  The  History  of  Hamlet," 
1841 ;  in  which  he  says,  without  qualification,  " Malone  erred  as  to  the  date  of  Greene's  'Menaphon.'  * 
Malone  gives  the  date  as  1589.  But  in  his  Introduction  to  Nash's  'Pierce  Pennilesse,"  1842,  Mr.  Collier 
speaks  more  doubtingly  : — "We  take  the  date  of  Greene's  'Menaphon,'  1587,  from  the  edition  of  that 
author's  Dramatic  Works  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  copy  of  it  of 
BO  early  a  date  as  1587,  and  quotes  the  title-page  of  the  impression  of  1589."  As  regards  the  possible 
allusion  to  Shakspere's  first  Hamlet,  we  look  upon  the  difference  of  two  years  as  a  matter  of  little 
importance ;  for  a  Hamlet  whose  characteristic  was  "  whole  handfuls  of  tragical  speeches  "  might  have 
been  as  readily  produced  Ly  the  Shakspere  of  twenty -three  as  by  the  Shakspere  of  twenty-five. 
(See  our  Notice  on  the  Authenticity  of  Titus  Androuicus,  p.  58,  and  the  Introductory  Notice  to 
HamleU 
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NOTE  ON  MARLOWE. 


IT  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  consider  Marlowe  as  the  precursor  of  Shakspere ;  to  regard  Marlowe 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  regular  drama,  and  Shakspere  only  as  an  improver.  The  internal 
evidence  for  this  belief  has  been  entered  into  with  some  fulness  in  our  Essay  on  the  Three  Parts 
of  Henry  VI.,  &c.  We  may  here  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  external  evidence.  Marlowe  was  killed- 
in  a  wretched  brawl  on  the  1st  of  June,  1593.  Of  his  age  nothing  is  exactly  known;  but  he  took 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1583  ;  and  that  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  1587.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  had  its  boy  bachelors,  as  well  as  that  of  her  father.  Youths 
went  earlier  to  the  university  than  in  our  time,  and  received  their  first  degree  earlier.  We  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  Marlowe  was  not  older  than  Shakspere.  Phillips,  in  his  '  Theatrum  Poetarum,' 
thus  speaks  of  him : — "  Christopher  Marlowe,  a  kind  of  a  second  Shakspeare  (whose  contemporary 
he  was),  not  only  because  like  him  he  rose  from  an  actor  to  be  a  maker  of  plays,  though  inferior 
both  in  fame  and  merit,"  &c.  We  have  no  distinct  record  of  Marlowe  as  an  actor.  We  know  that 
he  was  early  a  maker,  of  plays.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  '  Tam- 
burlaine;'  and  '  Tamburlaine '  is  mentioned  by  Greene  in  1588.  But  Hamlet  is  mentioned  by  Nash 
hi  1587  (if  1587  be  the  date  of  Greene's  'Menaphon'),  and  the  evidence  is  quite  as  good:  that  this  was 
the  Hamlet  of  Shabspere,  ae  that  the  other  was  the  '  Tamburlaine '  of  Marlowe.  The  young  Shak- 
spere and  the  young  Marlowe,  it  is  agreed,  were  nearly  of  the  same  age.  What  right  have  we 
to  infer  that  the  one  could  produce  a  '  Tarnburlaine  '  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  and  the 
other  not  produce  an  imperfect  outline  of  his  own  Hamlet  at  the  same  age  ?  Malone  connects  the 
supposed  date  of  Shakspere's  commencement  as  a  dramatic  writer  with  the  notice  of  him  by  some  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  passes  over  Nash's  "whole  Hamlets;"  he  maintains  that  Spenser's  descrip- 
tion, in  1591,  of  the  "gentle  spirit,"  who 

"  Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell 
Than  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell," 

applied  not  to  Shakspere,  but  to  Lyly,  who  was  at  that  instant  most  active  in  "  mockery ; "  but  he 
fixes  Shakspere  with  having  beyun  to  write  in  1592,  because  Greene  in  that  year  sneers  at  him  as 
"  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country."  Does  a  young  writer  suddenly  jump  into  the  .distinction  of 
a  sneer  of  envy  from  one  much  older  in  reputation,  as  Greene  was  ?  In  an  age  when  there  were  no 
newspapers  and  no  reviews,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  any  man,  however 
eminent,  by  the  notices  of  the  writers  of  his  times.  An  author's  fame,  then,  was  not  borne  through 
every  quarter  of  the  land  in  the  very  hour  in  which  it  was  won.  More  than  all,  the  reputation  of  a 
dramatic  writer  could  scarcely  be  known,  except  to  a  resident  in  London,  until  his  works  were  com- 
mitted to  the  press.  The  first  play  of  Shakspere's  which  was  printed  was  The  First  Part  of  the 
Contention  (Henry  VI.,  Part  II.),  and  that  did  not  appear  till  1594.  Now,  Malone  says,  "In 
Webbe's  'Discourse  of  English  Poetry,'  published  in  1586,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  most  of  the 
celebrated  poets  of  that  time;  particularly  those  of  George  Whetstone  and  Anthony  Munday.  who 
were  dramatic  writers ;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  our  author,  or  of  any  of  his  works."  But  Malone 
does  not  tell  us  that  in  Webbe's  '  Discourse  of  Poetry,'  we  find  the  following  passage : — '•  I  am 
humbly  to  Hesire  pardon  of  the  learned  company  of  gentlemen  scholars,  and  students  of  the  univer- 
sities and  inns  of  court,  if  I  omit  their  several  commendations  hi  this  place,  which  I  know  a  great 
number  of  them  have  worthily  deserved,  in  many  rare  devices  and  singular  inventions  of  poetry  :  for 
neither  hath  it  been  my  good  hap  to  have  seen  all  which  I  have  heard  of,  neither  is  my  abiding  in  such 
place  where  I  can  with  facility  get  knowledge  of  their  works." 

"Three    years  afterwards,"  continuen  Malone,  "Puttenhaua   printed  his    'Art  of  English  lW*y;' 
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and  in  that  work  also  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Shakspeare."  The  book  speaks  of  the  one- 
and-thirty  years'  apace  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  thus  puts  the  date  of  the  writing  a  year  earlier 
than  the  printing.  But  we  here  look  in  vain  for  some  other  illustrious  names  besides  that  of 
Shakspere.  Malone  has  not  told  us  that  the  name  of  Edmund  Spenser  is  not  found  in  Puttenham  ; 
nor,  what  is  still  more  uncandid,  that  not  one  of  Shakspere's  early  dramatic  contemporaries  is 
mentioned — neither  Marlowe,  nor  Greene,  nor  Peele,  nor  Kyd,  nor  Lyly.  The  author  evidently 
derives  his  knowledge  of  "  poets  and  poesy "  from  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  he  pub- 
lishes. He  does  not  mention  Spenser  by  name,  but  he  does  "  that  other  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
late  '  Shepherd's  Calendar.' "  The  '  Shepherd's  Calendar '  of  Spenser  was  published  in  the  year 
1579.  Malone  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  omission  of  Shakspere's  name,  or  any  notice  of  his  works 
in  Sir  John  Harrington's  'Apology  of  Poetry,'  printed  in  1591,  in  which  "he  takes  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentions  some  of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that  time,"  is  a  proof  that  none 
of  Shakspere's  dramatic  compositions  had  then  appeared.  The  reader  will  be  in  a  better  -position 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  this  argument  by  a  reference  to  the  passage  of  Sir  John  Harrington : — 
"  For  tragedies,  to  omit  other  famous  tragedies :  that,  that  was  played  at  St.  John's  in  Cambridge, 
of  Richard  III.,  would  move,  I  think,  Phalaris  the  tyrant,  and  terrify  all  tyrannous-minded  men." 
[This  was  a  Latin  play,  by  Dr.  Legge,  acted  some  years  before  15S8.]  "  Then  for  comedies.  How 
full  of  harmless  mirth  is  our  Cambridge  '  Pedantius '  and  the  Oxford  '  Bellum  Grammaticale ' ! " 
[Latin  plays  again.]  "  Or,  to  speak  of  a  London  comedy,  how  much  good  matter,  yea,  and  matter 
of  state,  is  there  in  that  comedy  called  '  The  Play  of  the  Cards,'  in  which  it  is  showed  how  four 
parasitical  knaves  robbed  the  four  principal  vocations  of  the  realm ;  videl.  the  vocation  of  soldiers, 
scholars,  merchants,  and  husbandmen !  Of  which  comedy,  I  cannot  forget  the  saying  of  a  notable 
wise  counsellor  that  is  now  dead,  who,  when  some  (to  sing  Placebo)  advised  that  it  should  be  for- 
bidden, because  it  was  somewhat  too  plain,  and  indeed  as  the  old  saying  is  (sooth  boord  is  no  boord), 
jet  he  would  have  it  allowed,  adding  it  was  fit  that  they  which  do  that  they  should  not,  should  hear 
that  they  would  not." 

Nothing,  it  will  be  seen,  can  be  more  exaggerated  than  Malone's  statement,  "  He  takes  occasion  to 
apeak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentif  us  some  of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that  time."  Does  he  men- 
tion '  Tamburlaine,'  or  'Faustus,'  or  'The  Massacre  of  Paris,'  or  'The  Jew  of  Malta'  ?  As  he  does 
not,  it  may  be  assumed  with  equal  justice  that  none  of  Marlowe's  compositions  had  appeared  in  1591 ; 
and  yet  we  know  that  he  died  in  1 593.  So  of  Lyly's  '  Galathea,'  '  Alexander  and  Campaspe,'  '  Endy- 
mion,'  &c.  So  of  Greene's  'Orlando  Furioso,'  'Friar  Bacon,'  'James  IV.'  So  of  the  'Spanish 
Tragedy '  of  Kyd.  The  truth  is,  that  Harrineton  in  his  notice  of  celebrated  dramas  was  even  more 
antiquated  than  Puttenham ;  and  his  evidence,  therefore,  in  this  matter,  is  utterly  worthless.  Btit 
Malone  has  given  his  crowning  proof  that  Shakspere  had  not  written  before  1591,  in  the  following 
words : — "  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  '  Defence  of  Poesie,'  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  low  state  of 
dramatic  literature  at  the  time  he  composed  this  treatise,  but  has  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Shak- 
speare, whose  plays,  had  they  then  appeared,  would  doubtless  have  rescued  the  English  stage  from  the 
contempt  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  accomplished  writer;  and  to  which  it  was  justly  exposed  by 
the  wretched  compositions  of  those  who  preceded  our  poet.  '  The  Defence  of  Poesie '  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1595,  but  must  have  been  written  some  years  before."  There  is  one  slight  objection  to  this 
argument:  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  year  1586;  and  it  would 
really  have  been  somewhat  surprising  if  the  illustrious  author  of  the  '  Defence  of  Poesy '  could  have 
included  Shakspere  in  his  account  "  of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature  at  the  time  he  composed 
this  treatise,"  which  was  in  effect  a  reply  to  '  The  School  of  Abuse '  of  Goason,  and  to  other  contro- 
Tersialists  of  the  puritanical  faction,  who  were  loudest  about  1580.  At  that  time  bhakspere  was 
sixteen  years  of  age. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


THE  COUET  AT  GHEENWICH. 


AT  the  close  of  the  year  1587,  and  the  opening,  according  to  our  new  style,  of 
1588,  "the  Queen's  Majesty  being  at  Greenwich,  there  were  showed,  pre- 
sented, and  enacted  before  her  Highness,  betwixt  Christmas  and  Shrovetide, 
seven  plays,  besides  feats  of  activity  and  other  shows,  by  the  children  of  Paul's, 
her  Majesty's  own  servants,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,  on  whom  was 
employed  divers  remnants  of  cloth  of  gold  and  other  stuff  out  of  the  store.' 
Such  is  the  record  of  the  accounts  of  the  revels  at  Court.  Of  the  seven  plays 
performed  by  the  children  of  Paul's  and  the  Queen's  servants  there  is  no  me- 
morial ;  but  we  learn  from  the  title  of  a  book  of  uncommon  rarity  of  what 
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nature  were  the  "  Certaine  Devises  and  Shewes  presented  Her  Majestic  by  the 
Gentlemen  of  Grave's  Inne,  at  Her  Highnesse  Court  in  Greenwich,  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  Februarie,  in  the  thirtieth  yeare  of  Her  Majestie's  most  happy 
raigne."*  The  "Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  Uther  Pendragon's  son/"  was  the 
theme  of  these  devices  and  shows.  It  was  "reduced  into  tragical  notes  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  one  of  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn.  It  was  "  set  down  as  it 
passed  from  under  his  hands,  and  as  it  was  presented,  excepting  certain  words 
and  lines,  where  some  of  the  actors  either  helped  their  memories  by  brief  omis- 
sion, or  fitted  their  acting  by  alteration."  Thomas  Hughes  also  tells  us  that  he 
has  put  "  a  note  at  the  end  of  such  speeches  as  were  penned  by  others,  in  lieu, 
of  these  hereafter  following."  It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's 
Inn  sitting  over  their  sack  during  the  Christmas  of  1587,  listening  to  Thomas 
Hughes  reciting  his  doleful  tragedy ;  cutting  out  a  speech  here,  adding  some- 
thing wondrously  telling  there ;  the  most  glib  of  tongue  modestly  declining  to 
accept  the  part  of  Arthur  the  king,  and  expressing  his  content  with  Mordred 
the  usurper ;  a  beardless  student  cheerfully  agreeing  to  wear  the  robes  of 
Guenevra  the  queen ;  and  a  grey-headed  elder  undertaking  the  Ghost  of  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  A  perfect  play  it  is,  if  every  accessory  of  a  play  can  render 
i:  perfect;  for  every  act  has  an  argument,  and  every  argument  a  dumb-show, 
and  every  dumb-show  a  chorus.  Here  is  indeed  an  ample  field  for  ambitious 
members  of  the  honourable  society  to  contribute  their  devices ;  and  satisfactory 
it  is  that  the  names  of  some  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  this  elaborate  work  have 
been  preserved  to  us  by  the  honour-giving  Thomas  Hughes.  "  The  dumb-shows 
and  additional  speeches  were  partly  devised  by  William  Fulbeck,  Francis 
Flower,  Christopher  Yelverton,  Francis  Bacon,  John  Lancaster,  and  others, 
who  with  Master  Penroodock  and  Lancaster  directed  these  proceedings  at 
Court."  Precious  is  this  record.  The  salt  that  preserves  it  is  the  one  name 
of  Francis  Bacon.  Bacon,  in  1588,  was  Reader  of  Gray's  Inn.  To  the  devices 
and  shows  of  Hughes's  tragedy — accompaniments  that  might  lessen  the  tedious- 
ness  of  its  harangues,  and  scatter  a  little  beauty  and  repose  amongst  its  scenes 
of  crime  and  murder — Bacon  would  bring  something  of  that  high  poetical 
spirit  which  gleams  out  at  every  page  of  his  philosophy.  Nicholas  Trotte, 
gentleman,  penned  the  Introduction,  "  which  was  pronounced  in  manner  follow- 
ing, namely,  three  Muses  came  upon  the  stage  apparelled  accordingly,  bringing 
five  gentlemen-students  attired  in  their  usual  garments,  whom  one  of  the 
Muses  presented  to  her  Majesty  as  captives."  But  the  dresses,  the  music,  the 
dancing  to  song,  were  probably  directed  by  the  tasteful  mind  who  subsequently 
wrote,  "  These  things  are  but  toys ;  but  yet,  since  princes  will  have  such  things, 
it  is  better  that  they  should  be  graced  with  elegancy  than  daubed  with  cost  't 
Under  the  roof  then  of  the  old  palace  at  Greenwich — the  palace  which  Hum- 
phrey of  Gloucester  is  said  to  have  built,  and  where  Elizabeth  was  born — are 
assembled  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  and  the  Queen's  players.  The  two 
master-spirits  of  their  time— amongst  the  very  greatest  of  all  time — are  there. 

*  A  copy  ia  in  the  Garrick  Collection,  in  the  British  Museum. 
t  Of  Masques  and  Triumphs  :  Essay  37 
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Francis  Bacon,  the  lawyer,  and  William  Shakspere,  the  actor,  are  unconscious 
each  of  the  greatness  of  the  other.  The  difference  of  their  rank  probably  pre- 
vents that  communication  which  might  have  told  each  something  of  the  other's 
power.  Master  Penroodock  and  Master  Lancaster  may  perhaps  solicit  a  little 
of  the  professional  advice  of  Burbage  and  his  men ;  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  penned  the  dumb -shows  may  have  assisted  at  the  conference.  A  flash  of 
wit  from  William  Shakspere  may  have  won  a  smile  from  the  Reader  of  Gray's 
Inn;  and  he  may  have  dropped  a  scrap  of  that  philosophy  which  is  akin  to 
poetry,  so  as  to  make  the  young  actor  reverence  him  more  highly  than  as  the 
son  of  Elizabeth's  former  honest  Lord  Keeper.  But  the  signs  of  that  free- 
masonry by  which  great  minds  know  each  other  could  scarcely  be  exchanged. 
They  would  go  their  several  ways,  the  one  to  tempt  the  perils  and  the  degra- 
dations of  ambition,  and  to  find  at  last  a  refuge  in  philosophy ;  the  other  to  be 
content  with  a  well-earned  competence,  and  gathering  amidst  petty  strifes  and 
jealousies,  if  such  could  disturb  him,  something  more  than  happiness  in  the 
culture  of  that  wondrous  imagination  which  had  -its  richest  fruits  in  his  own 
unequalled  cheerful  wisdom. 

Elizabeth,  the  Queen,  is  now  in  her  fifty-fifth  year.  She  is  ten  years  younger 
than  when  Paul  Hentzner  described  her,  as  he  saw  her  surrounded  with  her 
state  in  this  same  palace.  The  wrinkles  of  her  face,  oblong  and  fair,  were  per- 
haps not  yet  very  marked.  Her  small  black  eyes,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  were  pleasant  even  in  her  age.  The  hooked  nose,  the  narrow  lips, 
and  the  discoloured  teeth,  were  perhaps  less  noticeable  when  Shakspere  looked 
upon  her  in  his  early  days.  The  red  hair  was  probably  not  false,  as  it  after- 
wards was.  The  small  hand  and  the  white  fingers  were  remarkable  enough  of 
themselves ;  but.  sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels,  the  eye  rested  upon  them. 
882 


[Elizabeth.] 

The  young  poet,  who  has  been  lately  sworn  her  servant,  has  stood  in  the  back- 
ward ranks  of  the  presence-chamber  to  see  his  dread  mistress  pass  to  chapel. 
The  room  is  thronged  with  councillors  and  courtiers.  The  inner  doors  are 
thrown  open,  and  the  gentlemen-pensioners,  bearing  their  gilt  battle-axes, 
appear  in  long  file.  The  great  officers  of  the  household  and  ministers  of  state 
are  marshalled  in  advance.  The  procession  moves.  When  the  Queen  appears, 
sudden  and  frequent  are  the  genuflexions  :  "  Wherever  she  turned  her  face  as 
she  was  going  along,  everybody  fell  down  upon  their  knees."  But  she  is 
gracious,  according  to  the  same  authority :  "  Whoever  speaks  to  her  it  is  kneel- 
ing; now  and  then  she  raises  some  with  her  hand."  As  she  moves  into  the 
ante-chapel,  loud  are  the  shouts  of  '  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth."  The  service 
is  soon  ended,  and  then  to  dinner.  While  reverence  has  been  paid  to  "  the 
only  Ruler  of  princes,"  forms  as  reverent  in  their  outward  appearance  have 
been  offered  even  to  the  very  place  where  the  creature  comforts  of  our  every- 
day life  are  to  be  served  up  to  majesty.  Those  who  cover  the  table  with 
the  cloth  kneel  three  times  with  the  utmost  veneration  ;  so  do  the  bearers  of 
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the  salt- cellar,  of  the  plate,  and  of  the  bread.  A  countess,  dressed  in  white 
silk,  prostrates  herself  with  the  same  reverence  before  the  plate,  which  she  rubs 
with  bread  and  salt.  The  yeomen  of  the  guard  enter,  bearing  the  dishes ; 
and  the  lady  in  white  silk,  with  her  tasting-knife,  presents  a  portion  of  each 
dish  to  the  lips  of  the  yeomen,  not  in  courtesy  but  in  suspicion  of  poison.  The 
bray  of  trumpets  and  the  clang  of  kettle-drums  ring  through  the  hall.  The 
Queen  is  in  her  inner  chamber ;  and  the  dishes  are  borne  in  by  ladies  of  honour 
with  silent  solemnity.  When  the  Queen  has  eaten,  the  ladies  eat.  Brief  is  the 
meal  on  this  twenty-eighth  of  February,  for  the  hall  must  be  cleared  for  the 
play. 

The  platform  in  the  hall  at  Greenwich,  which  was  to  resound  with  the 
laments  of  Arthur,  was  constructed  by  a  cunning  workman,  so  as  to  be  speedily 
erected  and  taken  down.  It  was  not  so  substantial  an  affair  as  the  "great 
stage,  containing  the  breadth  of  the  church  from  the  one  side  to  the  other," 
that  was  built  in  the  noble  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1564,  for  the 
representation  before  the  Queen  of  a  play  of  Plautus.  Probably  in  one  particular 
the  same  arrangement  was  pursued  at  Greenwich  as  at  Cambridge  on  that  occa- 
sion :  "  A  multitude  of  the  guard  had  every  man  in  his  hand  a  torch-staff;  and 
the  guard  stood  upon  the  ground  by  the  stage-side  holding  their  lights."  But 
there  would  be  some  space  between  the  stage  and  the  courtly  audience.  Raised 
above  the  rushes  would  the  Queen  sit  upon  a  chair  of  state.  Around  her 
would  stand  her  honourable  maids.  Behind,  the  eager  courtiers  with  the 
ready  smile  when  majesty  vouchsafed  to  be  pleased.  Amongst  them  is  the 
handsome  captain  of  the  guard,  the  tall  and  bold  Raleigh — he  of  the  high 
forehead,  long  face,  and  small  piercing  eye.*  His  head  is  ever  and  anon  in- 
clined to  the  chair  of  Elizabeth.  He  is  "as  good  as  a  chorus,"  and  he  can  tell 
more  of  the  story  than  the  induction  "  penned  by  Nicholas  Trotte,  gentleman." 
He  has  need,  however,  to  tell  little  as  the  play  proceeds.  The  plot  does  not 
unravel  itself;  the  incidents  arise  not  clearly  and  naturally;  but  some  worthy 
person  amongst  the  characters  every  now  and  then  informs  the  audience,  with 
extreme  politeness  and  with  a  most  praiseworthy  completeness  of  detail,  every- 
thing that  has  happened,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  will  happen  ;  and  thus  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  preserved  according  to  the  most  approved  rules, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  eschews  the  offences  which  were  denounced  by  the 
lamented  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  of  having  "  Asia  of  the  one  side,  and  Afric  of  the 
other,  and  so  many  other  under  kingdoms  that  the  player  when  he  comes  in 
must  ever  begin  with  telling  where  he  is,  or  else  the  tale  will  not  be  con- 
ceived.'^ The  author  of  'The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur'  avoids  this  by  the 
somewhat  drowsy  method  of  substituting  the  epic  narrative  for  the  dramatic 
action.  The  Queen  whispers  to  Raleigh  that  the  regular  players  are  more 
amusing. 

A  day  or  two  passes  on,  and  her  Majesty  again  wants  diversion.     She  bends 

*  "  He   had   a  moat   remarkable  aspect,  an   exceeding  high  forehead,  long-faced,  and   sour  eye- 
lidded — a  kind  of  pig  eye." — AUBREY/ 
f  Defence  of  Poesy. 


[Raleigh.] 


her  mind  manfully  to  public  affairs,  and  it  fe  a  high  and  stirring  time  ;  but,  if 
it  only  be  to  show  her  calmness  to  her  people,  she  will  not  forego  her  accus- 
tomed revels.  Her  own  players  are  sent  for ;  and  the  summons  is  hasty  and 
peremptory  for  some  fitting  novelty.  Will  the  comedy  which  young  Shakspere 
has  written  for  the  Blackfriars,  and  which  has  been  already  in  rehearsal,  be 
suited  for  the  Court  ?  The  cautious  sagacity  of  old  Burbage  is  willing  to  confide 
in  it.  Without  attempting  too  close  an  imitation  of  Court  Banners,  its  phrases 
he  conceives  are  refined,  its  lines  are  smooth.  There  are  some  slight  touches 
of  satire,  at  which  it  bethinks  him  the  Queen  will  laugh :  but  there  is  nothing 
personal,  for  Don  Armado  is  a  Spaniard.  The  verse,  he  holds,  sounds  according 
to  the  right  stately  fashion  in  the  opening  of  the  play  : — 

"  Let  fame  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs." 

The  young  poet  is  a  little  licentious,  however,  in  the  management  of  his  verse 
as  he  proceeds  ;  he  has  not  Marlowe's  lofty  cadences,  which  roll  out  so  nobly 
from  the  full  mouth.  But  the  lad  will  mend.  Truly  he  has  a  comic  vein.  If 
Kempe  takes  care  to  utter  what  is  put  down  for  him  in  Costard,  her  Majesty 
will  forget  poor  Tarleton.  And  then  the  compliments  to  the  ladies  : — 


"  They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world." 
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Elizabeth  will  take  the  compliments  to  herself.  The  young  man's  play  shall 
be  "preferred." 

It  is  a  bright  sparkling  morning — "  the  first  mild  day  of  March " — as  the 
Queen's  barge  waits  for  Burbage  and  his  fellows  at  the  Blackfriars  Stairs. 
They  are  soon  floating  down  the  tide.  Familiar  as  that  scene  now  is  to  him, 
William  Shakspere  cannot  look  upon  it  without  wonder  and  elation  of  heart. 
The  venerable  Bridge,  with  its  hundred  legends  and  traditions ;  the  Tower, 
where  scenes  have  been  acted  that  haunt  his  mind,  and  must  be  embodied  some 
day  for  the  people's  instruction.  And  now,  verses,  some  of  which  he  has 
written  in  the  quiet  of  his  beloved  Stratford,  characters  that  he  has  drawn  from 
the  stores  of  his  youthful  observation,  are  to  be  presented  for  the  amusement  of 
a  Queen.  But  with  a  most  modest  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  he  is  sure,  that 
he  has  heard  some  very  indifferent  poetry,  which  nevertheless  has  won  the 
Queen's  approbation ;  with  many  jokes  at  which  the  Queen  has  laughed,  that 
scarcely  have  seemed  to  him  fitting  for  royal  ears.  If  his  own  verses  are  not 
listened  to,  perhaps  the  liveliness  of  his  little  Moth  may  command  a  smile.  At 
any  rate,  there  will  be  some  show  in  his  pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies.  He  will 
meet  the  issue  courageously. 

The  Queen's  players  have  now  possession  of  the  platform  in  the  Hall.  Bur- 
bage has  ample  command  of  tailors,  and  of  stuff  out  of  the  store.  Paste- 
board and  buckram  are  at  his  service  in  abundance.  The  branches  are  gar- 
nished ;  the  arras  is  hung.  T,he  Queen  and  her  Court  are  seated.  But  the 
experiment  of  the  new  play  soon  ceases  to  be  a  doubtful  one.  Those  who  can 
judge,  and  the  Queen  is  amongst  the  number,  listen  with  eagerness  to  some- 
thing different  to  the  feebleness  pf  the  pastoral  and  mythological  stories  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  "The  summer's  nightingale"*  himself 
owns  that  a  real  poet  has  arisen,  where  poetry  was  scarcely  looked  for.  The 
Queen  commands  that  rewards,  in  some  eyes  more  precious  than  the  accus- 
tomed gloves,  should  be  bestowed  upon  her  players.  Assuredly  the  delightful 
ct>medy  of  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  containing  as  it  does  in  every  line  the  evi- 
dence of  being  a  youthful  work,  was  very  early  one  of  those 

"  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 
That  so  did  take  Eliza." 

*  Baleigh  is  so  called  by  Specaen 
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NOTE  ON  HENTZNER'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COURT  AT  GREENWICH. 


PAUL  HEXTZSER,  a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  accompanied  a  young  German  nobleman  to  England, 
upon  a  visit  of  curiosity,  in  1598.  The  account  of  what  he  saw  is  written  in  Latin ;  and  was  trans- 
lated by  Horace  Walpole.  His  description  of  the  Queen  and  her  state  at  Greenwich  is  amongst  the 
most  curious  and  authentic  records  which  we  possess  of  that  time.  It  has  been  often  quoted ;  but  it 
will  save  the  reader  trouble  if  we  here  copy  it : — 

"  First  went  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights  of  the  garter,  all  richly  dressed  and  bareheaded  ; 
next  came  the  Chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between  two ;  one  of  which  carried  the 
royal  sceptre,  the  other  the  sword  of  state,  in  a  red  scabbard,  studded  with  golden  fleur-de-lis,  the 
point  upwards :  next  came  the  Queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  we  are  told,  very  majestic ; 
her  face  oblong,  fair  but  wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little  hooked, 
her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English  seem  subject  to,  from  their  too  great  use  of 
sugar) ;  she  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls,  with  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red  ;  upon 
her  head  she  had  a  small  crown,  reported  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the  celebrated  Lune- 
bourg  table  :  her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladies  have  it,  till  they  marry  ;  and  she  had 
on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels ;  her  hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither 
tall  nor  low  ;  her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of  speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That  day  she  was  dressed 
in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with 
silver  threads ;  her  train  was  very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  marchioness  ;  instead  of  a  chain  she 
"had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels.  As  she  went  along  in  all  this  state  and  magnificence,  she 
spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  whether  foreign  'ministers,  or  those  who  attended 
for  different  reasons,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian ;  for,  besides  being  well  skilled  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  the  languages  I  have  mentioned,  she  is  mistress  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch :  whoever  speaks 
to  her,  it  is  kneeling ;  now  and  then  she  raises  some  with  her  hand.  While  we  were  there,  W.  Slawata, 
a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her ;  and  she,  after  pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  him  her 
right  hand  to  kiss,  sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels — a  mark  of  particular  favour :  wherever  she  turned 
her  face,  as  she  was  going  along,  everybody  fell  down  on  their  knees.  The  ladies  of  the  court  followed 
next  to  her,  very  handsome  and  well  shaped,  and  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  white ;  she  was  guarded 
on  each  side  by  the  gentlemen-pensioners,  fifty  in  number,  with  gilt  battle-axes.  In  the  ante-chapel 
next  the  hall  where  we  were,  petitions  were  presented  to  her,  and  she  received  them  most  graciously, 
which  occasioned  the  acclamation  of  '  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth  ! '  She  answered  it  with,  '  I  thank 
you,  my  good  people.'  In  the  chapel  was  excellent  music ;  as  soon  as  it  and  the  service  was  over, 
which  scarce  exceeded  half  an  hour,  the  C^een  returned  in  the  same  state  and  order,  and  prepared 
to  go  to  dinner.  But  while  she  was  still  at  prayers,  we  saw  her  table  set  out  with  the  following* 
solemnity : — 

"A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with  him  another  who  had  a  table-cloth, 
which,  after  they  had-both  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost  veneration,  he  spread  upon  the  table, 
and,  after  kneeling  again,  they  both  retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again,  the  other 
with  a  salt-cellar,  a  plate,  and  bread ;  when  they  had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what 
was  brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same  ceremonies  performed  by  the  first.  At 
last  came  an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  she  was  a  countess*,  and  along  with  her  a  married  one. 
bearing  a  tasting-knife ;  the  former  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who,  when  she  had  prostrated  herself 
three  times  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached  the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and 
salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  Queen  had  been  present :  when  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while, 
the  yeomen  of  the  guards  entered,  bareheaded,  clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs, 
bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four  dishes,  served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt ;  these  dishes 
were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the  same  order  they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon  the  table,  while 
the  lady-taster  gave  to  each  of  the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  particular  dish  he  had  brought,  for 
fear  of  any  poison.  During  the  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men 
that  can  be  found  in  all  England,  being  carefully  selected  for  this  service,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve 
trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  all  this 
ceremonial  a  number  of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  particular  solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off 
the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  Queen's  inner  and  most  private  chamber,  where,  after  she  had 
c-hosen  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  ol  the  court." 


[Funeral  of  Sidney.  J 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  MIGHTY  HEAET. 


IN  the  spring  of  1588,  and  through  the  summer  also,  we  may  well  believe  that 
Shakspere  abided  in  London,  whether  or  not  he  had  his  wife  and  children 
about  him.  The  course  of  public  events  was  such  that  he  would  scarcely  have 
left  the  capital,  even  for  a  few  weeks.  For  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  the  vast 
city  were  mightily  stirred  ;  and  whilst  in  that  "  shop  of  war  "  might  be  heard  on 
every  side  the  din  of  "  anvils  and  hammers  waking  to  fashion  out  the  plates 
and  instruments  of  armed  justice,"*  the  poet  had  his  own  work  to  do,  in  urging 
forward  the  noble  impulse  through  which  the  people,  of  whatever  sect,  or 
whatever  party,  willed  that  they  would  be  free.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Ar- 
mada. When  Shakspere  first  exchanged  the  quiet  intercourse  of  his  native 

*  Milton  :  'Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.' 
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town  for  the  fierce  contests  of  opinion  amongst  the  partisans  of  London — he 
must  have  had  fears  for  his  country.  A  conspiracy,  the  most  daring  and  ex- 
tensive, had  burst  out  against  the  life  of  the  Queen ;  and  it  was  the  more 
dangerous  that  the  leaders  of  the  plot  were  high-minded  enthusiasts,  who 
mingled  with  their  traitorous  designs  the  most  chivalrous  devotion  to  another 
Queen,  a  long-suffering  prisoner.  The  horrible  cruelties  that  attended  the 
execution  of  Babington  and  his  accomplices  aggravated  the  pity  which  men 
felt  that  so  much  enthusiasm  should  have  been  lost  to  their  country.  More 
astounding  events  were  to  follow.  In  a  year  of  dearth  the  citizens  had  ban. 
queted,  amidst  bells  and  bonfires,  in  honour  of  the  detection  of  Babington  and 
his  followers ;  and  now,  within  three  weeks  of  the  feast  of  Christmas,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  assisted  with  divers  earls,  barons,  and  gentlemen 
of  account,  and  worshipful  citizens  "  in  coats  of  velvet  and  chains  of  gold,  all  on 
horseback,  in  most  solemn  and  stately  manner,  by  sound  of  four  trumpets, 
about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  made  open  and  public  proclamation  and 
declaration  of  the  sentence  lately  given  by  the  nobility  against  the  Queen  of 
Scots  under  the  great  seal  of  England."*  At  the  Cross  in  Cheap,  or  at  the  end 
of  Chancery  Lane,  or  at  St.  Magnus  Corner  near  London  Bridge,  would  the 
young  sojourner  in  this  seat  of  policy  hear  the  proclamation  :  and  he  would 
hear  also  "the  great  and  wonderful  rejoicing  of  the  people  of  all  sorts,  as  ma- 
nifestly appeared  by  ringing  of  bells,  making  of  bonfires,  and  singing  of  psalms 
in  every  of  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  City."-H  But  amidst  this  show  of 
somewhat  ferocious  joy  would  he  encounter  gloomy  and  fear-stricken  faces. 
Men  would  not  dare  even  to  whisper  their  opinions,  but  it  would  be  manifest 
that  the  public  heart  was  not  wholly  at  ease.  On  the  eighth  of  February  the 
Queen  of  Scots  is  executed.  Within  a  week  after  London  pours  forth  its  mul- 
titudes to  witness  a  magnificent  and  a  mournful  pageant.  The  Queen  has 
taken  upon  herself  the  cost  of  the  public  funeral  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  She  has 
done  wisely  in  this.  In  honouring  the  memory  of  the  most  gallant  and  accom- 
plished of  her  subjects,  she  diverts  the  popular  mind  from  unquiet  reflections 
to  feelings  in  which  all  can  sympathise.  Even  the  humblest  of  the  people, 
who  know  little  of  the  poetical  genius,  the  taste,  the  courtesy,  the  chivalrous 
bearing  of  this  star  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  know  that  a  young  and  brave 
man  has  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Some  of  his  companions  in  arms 
have  perhaps  told  the  story  of  his  giving  the  cup  of  water,  about  to  be  lifted  to 
his  own  parched  lips,  to  the  dying  soldier  whose  necessities  were  greater  than 
his.  And  that  story  indeed  would  move  their  tears,  far  more  than  all  the 
gallant  recollections  of  the  tilt-yard.  From  the  Minorites  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  City,  to  St.  Paul's,  there  is  a  vast  procession  of  authorities  in 
solemn  purple  ;  but  more  impressive  is  the  long  column  of  "  certain  young  men 
of  the  City  marching  by  three  and  three  in  black  cassokins,  with  their  short 
pikes,  halberds,  and  ensign  trailing  on  the  ground."  There  are  in  that  pro- 
cession many  of  the  "  officers  of  his  foot  in  the  Low  Countries  "  his  "  gentlemen 
and  yeoman-servants,"  and  twelve  "knights  of  his  kindred  and  friends."  One 

*  Stow's  Annals.       .  f  Ibid. 
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there  is  amongst  them  upon  whom  all  eyes  are  gazing — Drake,  the  ooicl  seaman 
who  has  carried  the  terror  of  the  English  flag  through  every  sea,  and  in  at'ew 
months  will  be  "  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard."  The  corpse  of  Sidney 
is  borne  by  fourteen  of  his  yeomen ;  and  amongst  the  pall-bearers  is  one  weep- 
ing manly  tears,  Fulke  Greville,  upon  whose  own  tomb  was  written  as  the 
climax  of  his  honour  that  he  was  "friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  The  uncle, 
of  the  dead  hero  is  there  also,  the  proud,  ambitious,  weak,  and  incapable  Lei- 
cester, who  has  been  kinging  it  as  Governor- General  of  the  Low  Countries 


without  the  courage  to  fight  a  battle,  except  that  in  which  Sidney  was  sacri- 
ficed. He  has  been  recalled ;  and  is  in  some  disfavour  in  the  courtly  circle, 
although  he  tried  to  redeem  his  disgraces  in  the  Netherlands  by  boldly  coun- 
selling the  poisoning  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Shakspere  looks  upon  the  haughty 
peer,  and  shudders  when  he  thinks  of  the  murder  of  Edward  Arden.* 


•  See  p.  88. 
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Within  a  year  of  the  burial  of  Sidney  the  popular  temper  had  greatly 
changed.  It  had  gone  forth  to  all  lands  that  England  was  to  be  invaded. 
Philip  of  Spain  was  preparing  the  greatest  armament  that  the  combined  navies 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  could  bear 
across  the  seas,  to  crush  the  arch-heretic  of  England.  Rome  had  blessed  the 
enterprise.  Prophecies  had  been  heard  in  divers  languages,  that  the  year 
1588  "should  be  most  fatal  and  ominous  unto  all  estates,"  and  it  was  "now 
plainly  discovered  that  England  was  the  main  subject  of  that  time's  opera- 
tion." :  Yet  England  did  not  quail.  "  The  whole  commonalty,"  says  the 
annalist,  "  became  of  one  heart  and  mind."  The  Council  of  War  demanded 
five  thousand  men  and  fifteen  ships  of  the  City  of  London.  Two  days  were 
craved  for  answer ;  and  the  City  replied  that  ten  thousand  men  and  thirty 
ships  were  at  the  service  of  their  country. f  In  every  field  around  the  capital 
were  the  citizens  who  had  taken  arms  practising  the  usual  points  of  war.  The 

*  Stow'a  Annals. 

t  It  baa  been  said,  in  contradiction  to  tbe  good  old  historian  of  London,  that  the  City  only  gave 
what  the  Council  demanded ;  10,000  men  were  certainly  levied  in  the  twenty-five  wards. 
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Camp  at  Tilbury  was  formed.  "  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  the  soldiers, 
as  they  marched  towards  Tilbury,  their  cheerful  countenances,  courageous 
words  and  gestures,  dancing  and  leaping  wheresoever  they  came ;  and  in  the 
camp  their  most  felicity  was  hope  of  fight  with  the  enemy :  where  ofttimes 
divers  rumours  ran  of  their  foe's  approach,  and  that  present  battle  would  be  given 
them  ;  then  were  they  joyful  at  such  news,  as  if  lusty  giants  were  to  run  a  race." 
There  is  another  description  of  an  eager  and  confident  army  that  may  parallel 
this : — 

"  All  furnish'd,  all  in  arms  : 
All  plum'd,  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind 
Bated, — like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer: 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls."  * 


Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  iv.,  Scene  I. 


[Camp  at  Tilbury.] 
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He  who  wrote  this  description  had,  we  think,  looked  upon  the  patriot  train- 
bands of  London  in  1588.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  had  given  an  impulse  to 
the  spirit  which  had  called  forth  this  "  strong  and  mighty  preparation,"  in  a 
voice  as  trumpet-tongued  as  the  proclamations  of  Elizabeth.  The  chronology 
of  Shakspere's  King  John  is  amongst  the  many  doubtful  points  of  his  literary 
career.  The  authorship  of  the  '  King  John '  in  two  Parts  is  equally  doubtful. 
But  if  that  be  an  older  play  than  Shakspere's,  and  be  not,  as  the  Germans 
believe  with  some  reason,  written  by  Shakspere  himself,  the  drama  which  we 
receive  as  his  is  a  work  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  year  of  the  great  Armada. 
The  other  play  is  full  of  matter  that  would  have  offended  the  votaries  of  the 
old  religion.  This,  in  a  wise  spirit  of  toleration,  attacks  no  large  classes  of  men 
— excites  no  prejudices  against  friars  and  nuns,  but  vindicates  the  independence 
of  England  against  the  interference  of  the  papal  authority,  and  earnestly  ex- 
horts her  to  be  true  to  herself.  This  was  the  spirit  in  which  even  the  un- 
doubted adherents  of  the  ancient  forms  of  religion  acted  while  England  lay 
under  the  ban  of  Rome  in  1588.  The  passages  in  Shakspere's  King  John 
appear  to  us  to  have  even  a  more  pregnant  meaning,  when  they  are  connected 
with  that  stirring  time  : — 

"K.  John.  "What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more, — that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
But  as  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So  under  Him,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand : 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurp"  d  authority. 

K.  Phil.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christendom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest, 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ; 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust, 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man, 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself ; 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led, 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish ; 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes." 

"  K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with  m», 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him ; 
And  he  hath  promised  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  dauphin. 
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Bast.  0  inglorious  league  ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise, 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce, 
To  arms  invasive  ?" 


''  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them  :  Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

The  patriotism  of  Shakspere  is  less  displayed  in 
set  speeches  than  in  the  whole  life  of  his  historical 
plays — incident  and  character.  Out  of  inferior 
writers  might  be  collected  more  laudatory  sentences 
flattering  to  national  pride  ;  but  his  words  are  bright 
and  momentary  as  the  spark  which  fires  the  mine. 
The  feeling  is  in  the  audience,  and  he  causes  it  to 
burst  out  in  shouts  or  tears.  He  learnt  the  manage- 
ment of  this  power,  we  think,  during  the  excitement 
of  the  great  year  of  1588. 

The  Armada  is  scattered.  England's  gallant 
sons  have  done  their  work ;  the  winds,  which  a 
greater  Power  than  that  of  sovereigns  and  councils 
holds  in  His  hand,  have  been  let  loose.  The  praise 
is  to  Him.  Again,  a  mighty  procession  is  on  the 
way  to  St.  Paul's.  Shakspere  is  surely  amongst 
the  gazers  on  that  great  day  of  thanksgiving. 
He  has  seen  the  banners  taken  from  the  Spanish 
ships  hung  out  on  the  battlements  of  the  ca- 
thedral ;  and  now,  surrounded  by  all  the  nobles 
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and  mighty  men  who  have  fought  her  battles,  the  Queen  descends  from  her 
"  chariot  throne  "  to  make  her  "  hearty  prayers  on  her  bended  knees."  Leicester, 
the  favourite  to  whose  weak  hand  was  nominally  intrusted  the  command  of  the 
troops,  has  not  lived  to  see  this  triumph.  But  Essex,  the  new  favourite,  would 
be  there  ;  and  Hunsdon,  the  General  for  the  Queen.  There  too  would  be  Ra- 
leigh, and  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  and  Drake,  and  Howard  of  Effingham — one 


[Howard.] 

wno  forgot  all  distinctions  of  sect  in  the  common  danger  of  his  country. 
might  the  young  poet  thus  apostrophize  this  country ! — 

,    "  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mara, 
This  other  Eden,  derm-paradise ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 
Against  infestion  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England." 
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But,  glorious  as  was  the  contemplation  of  the  attitude  of  England  during  the 
year  of  die  Armada,  the  very  energy  that  had  called  forth  this  noble  display 
of  patriotic  spirit  exhibited  itself  in  domestic  controversy  when  the  pressure 
from  without  was  removed.  The  poet  might  then,  indeed,  qualify  his  former 
admiration  : — 

"  0  England  !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 
What  mightst  thou  do  that  honour  would  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural !" 

The  same  season  that  witnessed  the  utter  destruction  of  the  armament  of  Spain 
saw  London  excited  to  the  pitch  of  fury  by  polemical  disputes.  It  was  not 
now  the  quarrel  between  Protestant  and  Romanist,  but  between  the  National 
Church  and  Puritanism.  The  theatres,  those  new  and  powerful  teachers,  lent 
themselves  to  the  controversy.  In  some  of  these  their  licence  to  entertain  the 
people  was  abused  by  the  introduction  of  matters  connected  with  religion  and 
politics;  so  that  in  1589  Lord  Burghley  not  only  directed  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
inquire  what  companies  of  players  had  offended,  but  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  same  purpose.  How  Shakspere's  company  proceeded  during 
this  inquiry  has  been  made  out  most  clearly  by  the  valuable  document  disco- 
vered at  Bridgewater  House  by  Mr.  Collier,  wherein  they  disclaim  to  have 
conducted  themselves  amiss.  "  These  are  to  certify  your  right  Honourable 
Lordships  that  her  Majesty's  poor  players,  James  Burbage,  Richard  Burbage, 
John  Laneham,  Thomas  Greene,  Robert  Wilson,  John  Taylor,  Anth.  Wade- 
son,  Thomas  Pope,  George  Peele,  Augustine  Phillipps,  Nicholas  Towley,  "Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  Wil'iam  Kempe.  William  Johnson,  Baptiste  Coodale,  and 
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Robert  Armyn,  being  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  playhouse,  have  neve: 
given  cause  of  displeasure,  in  that  they  have  brought  into  their  plays  matters  of 
state  and  religion,  unfit  to  be  handled  by  them  or  to  be  presented  before  lewd 
spectators :  neither  hath  any  complaint  in  that  kind  ever  been  preferred  against 
.hem  or  any  of  them.  Wherefore  they  trust  most  humbly  in  your  Lordships* 
consideration  of  their  former  good  behaviour,  being  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to 
yield  obedience  to  any  command  whatsoever  your  Lordships  in  your  wisdom  may 
think  in  such  case  meet,"  &c. 

"Nov.  1589." 

In  this  petition,  Shakspere,  a  sharer  iu  the  theatre,  but  with  others  below  him 
in  the  list,  says,  and  they  all  say,  that  "  they  have  never  brought  into  their  plays 
matters  of  state  and  religion."  The  public  mind  in  1589-90  was  furiously 
agitated  by  "  matters  of  state  and  religion."  A  controversy  was  going  on 
which  is  now  known  as  that  of  Martin  Marprelate,  in  which  the  constitution 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  were  most  furiously  attacked  in  a  succession  of 
pamphlets ;  and  they  were  defended  with  equal  violence  and  scurrility.  Izaak 
Walton  says, — "  There  was  not  only  one  Martin  Marprelate,  but  other  venom- 
ous books  daily  printed  and  dispersed,  —  books  that  were  so  absurd  and  scur- 
rilous, that  the  graver  divines  disdained  them  an  answer."  Walton  adds, — 
"  And  yet  these  were  grown  into  high  esteem  with  the  common  people,  till 
Tom  Nash  appeared  against  them  all,  who  was  a  man  of  a  sharp  wit,  and  the 
master  of  a  scoffing,  satirical,  merry  pen."  Connected  with  this  controversy, 
there  was  subsequently  a  more  personal  one  between  Nash  and  Gabriel  Harvey  ; 
but  they  were  each  engaged  in  the  Marprelate  dispute.  John  Lyly  was  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pamphlets  produced  on  this  occasion, 
called  '  Pap  with  a  Hatchet.'  Harvey,  it  must  be  observed,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Spenser;  and  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  dates  from  Trinity  Hall,  No- 
vember 5,  1589,  he  thus  attacks  the  author  of  '  Pap  with  a  Hatchet/  the  more 
celebrated  Euphuist,  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  has  made  familiar  tc 
us  : — 

"  I  am  threatened  with  a  bable,  and,  Martin  menaced  with  a  comedy — a  fit 
motion  for  a  jester  and  a  player  to  try  what  may  be  done  by  employment  of  his 
faculty.  Babies  and  comedies  are  parlous  fellows  to  decipher  and  discourage  men 
(that  is  the  point)  with  their  witty  flouts  and  learned  jerks,  enough  to  lash  any  man 
out  of  countenance.  Nay,  if  you  shake  the  painted  scabbard  at  me,  I  have  done ; 
and  all  you  that  tender  the  preservation  of  your  good  names  were  best  to  please 
Pap -Hatchet,  and  fee  Euphues  betimes,  for  fear  lest  he  be  moved,  or  some  one  of 
his  apes  hired,  to  make  a  play  of  you,  and  then  is  your  credit  quite  undone  for  ever 
and  ever.  Such  is  the  public  reputation  of  their  plays.  He  must  needs  oe 
discouraged  whom  they  decipher.  Better  anger  an  hundred  other  than  two  such 
that  have  the  stage  at  commandment,  and  can  furnish  out  vices  and  devils  at  their 
pleasure."  * 

We  thus  see  that  Harvey,  the  friend  of  Spenser,  is  threatened  by  one  of 
those  who  "  have  the  stage  at  commandment "  with  having  a  play  made  of  him. 

•  Pierce's  '  Supererogation.'     Reprinted  in  '  Archaica,'  p.  137. 
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Such  plays  were  made  in  1589,  and  Nash  thus  boasts  of  them  in  one  of  his 
tracts  printed  in  1589: — "  Methought  Vetus  Comoedia  began  to  prick  him  at 
London  in  the  right  vein,  when  he  brought  forth  divinity  with  a  scratched 
face,  holding  of  her  heart  as  if  she  were  sick,  because  Martin  would  have 
forced  her ;  but  missing  of  his  purpose,  he  left  the  print  of  his  nails  upon  her 
cheeks,  and  poisoned  her  with  a  vomit,  which  he  ministered  unto  her  to  make 
her  cast  up  her  dignities."  Lyly,  taking  the  same  side,  writes,  —  "Would 
those  comedies  might  be  allowed  to  be  played  that  are  penned,  and  then  I  am 
sure  he  [Martin  Marprelate]  would  be  deciphered,  and  so  perhaps  discouraged." 
Here  are  the  very  words  which  Harvey  has  repeated, — "  He  must  needs  be 
discouraged  whom  they  decipher."  Harvey;  in  a  subsequent  passage  of  the 
same  tract,  refers  to  this  prostitution  of  the  stage  to  party  purposes  in  very 
striking  words : — "  The  stately  tragedy  scorneth  the  trifling  comedy,  and  the 
trifling  comedy  fioutetli  the  new  ruffianism."  These  circumstances  appear  to  us 
very  remarkable,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  drama  about  1590.  Shak- 
spere's  great  contemporary,  Edmund  Spenser,  in  a  poem  entitled  '  The  Tears 
of  the  Muses,'  originally  published  in  1591,  describes,  in  the  'Complaint'  of 
Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  the  state  of  the  drama  at  the  time  in  which  he  is 
writing : — 

"Where  be  the  sweet  delights  of  learning's  treasure, 

That  wont  with  comic  sock  to  beautify 
The  painted  theatres,  and  fill  with  pleasure 

The  listeners'  eyes,  and  ears  with  melody  ; 
In  which  I  late  waa  wont  to  reign  as  queen, 
And  mask  in  mirth  with  graces  well  beseen  ? 

0  !  all  is  gone ;  and  all  that  goodly  glee, 

Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits, 
Is  laid  a-bed,  and  nowhere  now  to  see  ; 

And  in  her  room  unseemly  Sorrow  sits, 
With  hollow  brows  and  grissly  countenance, 
Marring  my  joyous  gentle  dalliance. 

And  him  beside  sits  ugly  Barbarism. 

And  brutish  Ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  dread  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm, 

Where  being  bred,  he  light  and  heaven  does  hate ; 
They  in  the  minds  of  men  now  tyrannize, 
And  the  fair  scene  with  rudeness  foul  di.sgui.se. 

All  places  they  with  folly  have  possess'd, 

And  with  vain  toys  the  vulgar  entertain ; 
But  me  have  banished,  with  all  the  rest 

That  whilom  wont  to  wait  upon  my  train, 
Fine  Counterfesance,  and  unhurtful  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort." 

Spenser  vas  in  England  in  1590-91,  and  it  is  probable  that  'The  Tears  of  the 
Muses'  was  written  in  1590,  and  that  the  poet  described  the  prevailing  state  of 
the  drama  in  London  during  the  time  of  his  visit. 

The   four   stanzas   which   we   have   quoted    are    descriptive,  as   we    think,  of  a 
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period  of  the  drama  when  it  had  emerged  from  the  semi -barbarism  by  which  it 
was  characterized,  "  from  the  commencement  of  Shakspere's  boyhood,  till  about 
the  earliest  date  at  which  his  removal  to  London  can  be  possibly  fixed."  :  This 
description  has  nothing  in  common  with  those  accounts  of  the  drama  which  have 
reference  to  this  "  semi-barbarism."  Nor  does  the  writer  of  it  belong  to  the 
school  which  considered  a  violation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place  as  the  great 
defect  of  the  English  theatre.  Nor  does  he  assert  his  preference  of  the  classic 
school  over  the  romantic,  by  objecting,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  objects,  that  "plays 
be  neither  right  tragedies  nor  right  comedies,  mingling  kings  and  clowns." 
There  had  been,  according  to  Spenser,  a  state  of  the  drama  that  would 

"  Fill  with  pleasure 
The  listeners'  eyes,  and  ears  with  melody." 

Can  any  comedy  be  named,  if  we  assume  that  Shakspere  had,  in  1590,  not 
written  any,  which  could  be  celebrated — and  by  the  exquisite  versifier  of  '  The 
Fairy  Queen ' — for  its  "  melody  "  ?  Could  any  also  be  praised  for 

"  That  goodly  glee 
Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits  "  T 

Could  the  plays  before  Shakspere  be  described  by  the  most  competent  of  judges 
— the  most  poetical  mind  of  that  age  next  to  Shakspere — as  abounding  in 

« 

"  Fine  Cotmterfesance,  and  unhurtful  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort  "  ? 

We  have  not  seen  such  a  comedy,  except  some  three  or  four  of  Shakspere's, 
which  could  have  existed  before  1590.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a 
comedy  from  any  other  pen.  What,  according  to  the  '  Complaint '  of  Thalia, 
has  banished  such  comedy?  "Unseemly  Sorrow,"  it  appears,  has  been  fashion- 
able ; — not  the  proprieties  of  tragedy,  but  a  Sorrow 

"  With  hollow  brows  and  grissly  countenance ;" — 

the  violent  scenes  of  blood  which  were  offered  for  the  excitement  of  the  multi- 
tude, before  the  tragedy  of  real  art  was  devised.  But  this  state  of  the  drama  is 
shortly  passed  over.  There  is  something  more  defined.  By  the  side  of  this 
false  tragic  sit  "  ugly  Barbarism  and  brutish  Ignorance."  These  are  not  the 
barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  old  stage ; — they  are 

"  Ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  dread  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm." 

They  "now  tyrannize;"  they  now  "disguise"  the  fair  scene  "with  rudeness.' 
The  Muse  of  Tragedy,  Melpomene,  had  previously  described  the  ''  rueful  spec- 
tacles "  of  "  the  stage."  It  was  a  stage  which  had  no  "  true  tragedy."  But  it 
had  possessed 

"  Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort." 

Now   "the  trifling  comedy  flouteth  the  new  ruffianism."     The    words  of  Gabriel 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  Ixxi,  p.  469. 
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Harvey  and  Edmund  Spenser  agree  in  this.  The  bravos  that  "  have  the  stage 
at  commandment  can  furnish  out  vices  and  devils  at  their  pleasure,"  says  Har- 
vey. This  describes  the  Vetus  Comadia — the  old  comedy — of  which  Nash 
boasts.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Spenser  had  this  state  of  things  in  vie^ 
when  he  denounced  the 

"  Ugly  Barbarism, 

And  brutish  Ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  dread  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm  "  ? 

He  denounced  it  in  common  with  his  friend  Harvey,  who,  however  he  partook 
of  the  controversial  violence  of  his  time,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  eloquence  ; 
and  to  whom  only  three  years  before  he  had  addressed  a  sonnet,  of  which  the 
highest  mind  in  the  country  might  have  been  proud.. 

But   we   must   return   to   the    '  Thalia.'      The   four   stanzas    which    we    have 
quoted  are  immediately  followed  by  these  four  others  : — 

"  All  these,  and  all  that  else  the  comic  stage 

With  season'd  wit  and  goodly  pleasure  graced, 
By  which  man's  life  in  his  likest  image 

Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defaced ; 
And  those  sweet  wits,  which  wont  the  like  to  frame, 
Are  now  despised,  and  made  a  laughing  game. 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 

To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate, 
With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  shade, 

Our  ple<osant  Willy,  ah  !  is  dead  of  late  : 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Instead  thereof  scoffing  Scurrility, 

And  scornful  Folly,  with  Contempt,  is  crept, 
Rolling  in  rhymes  of  shameless  ribaldry, 

Without  regard  or  due  decorum  kept ; 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make. 
And  doth  the  Learned's  task  upon  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pea 

Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow, 
Scorning  the  boldness  of  such  base-born  mou, 

Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashly  throw, 
Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell 
Than  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell." 

Here  there  is  something  even  stronger  than  what  has  preceded  it,  in  the  direct 
allusion  to  the  state  of  the  stage  in  1590.  Comedy  had  ceased  to  be  an  exhi- 
bition of  "seasoned  wit"  and  "goodly  pleasure;"  it  no  longer  showed  "man's 
life  in  his  likest  image."  Instead  thereof  there  was  "Scurrility" — •'  scornful 
Polly  " — "  shameless  Ribaldry  ;  " — and  "  each  idle  wit  " 

"  doth  the  Learned's  task  upoti  him  take." 
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Tt  was  the  task  of  "the  Learned"  to  deal  with  the  high  subjects  of  religious 
controversy — the  "matters  of  state  and  religion,"  with  which  the  stage  had 
meddled.  '  Harvey  had  previously  said,  in  the  tract  quoted  by  us,  it  is  "  a  godly 
motion,  when  interludes  leave  penning  their  pleasureable  plays  to  become  zeal- 
ous ecclesiastical  writers."  He  calls  Lyly  more  expressly,  with  reference  to 
this  meddling,  "the  foolmaster  of  the  theatre."  In  this  state  of  things  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  comic  stage  was  silent  for  a  time  : — 

"  HE,  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  mock  herself  and  Truth  to  imitate, 
With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  shade, 
Our  pleasant  WILLY,  ah  !  is  dead  of  late." 

And  the  author  of  '  The  Fairy  Queen '  adds, 

"  But  that  same  gent le  spirit,  from  whose  pen 

Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow, 
Scorning  the  boldness  of  such  base-born  men, 

Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  madly  throw, 
Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell 
Than  BO  himself  to  mockery  to  sell" 

The  love  of  personal  abuse  had  driven  out  real  comedy ;  and  there  was  one  who 
for  a  brief  season  had  left  the  madness  to  take  its  course.  We  cannot  doubt 
that 

"HE,  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate," 

was  William  Shakspere.  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  '  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry/ 
says  of  Spenser's  '  Thalia,' — "  Had  it  not  been  certain  that  it  was  written  at  so 
early  a  date,  and  that  Shakespeare  could  not  then  have  exhibited  his  talents  and 
acquired  reputation,  we  should  say  at  once  that  it  could  be  meant  for  no  other 
poet.  It  reads  like  a  prophetic  anticipation,  which  could  not  have  been  ful- 
filled by  Shakspere  until  several  years  after  it  was  published."  Mr.  Collier, 
when  he  wrote  this,  had  not  discovered  the  document  which  proves  that  Shak- 
spere was  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  at  least  a  year  before  this  poem 
was  published.  Spenser,  we  believe,  described  a  real  man,  and  real  facts.  He 
made  no  "  prophetic  anticipation ; "  there  had  been  genuine  comedy  in  ex- 
istence ;  the  ribaldry  had  driven  it  out  for  a  season.  The  poem  has  reference 
to  some  temporary  degradation  of  the  stage ;  and  what  this  temporary  degrada- 
tion was  is  most  exactly  defined  by  the  public  documents  of  the  period,  and  the 
writings  of  Harvey,  Nash,  and  Lyly.  The  dates  of  ah1  these  proofs  correspond 
with  minute  exactness.  And  who  then  is  "  our  pleasant  Willy,"  according  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  would  deny  to  Shakspere  the  title  to  the  praise  of  the 
other  great  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age  ?  It  is  John  Lyly,  says  Malone — the 
man  whom  Spenser's  bosom  friend  was,  at  the  same  moment,  denouncing  as 
"the  foolmaster  of  the  theatre."  We  say,  advisedly,  that  there  is  absolutely  rut 
proof  that  Shakspere  had  not  written  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The 
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Comedy  of  Errors,  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  All 's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  amongst  his  comedies,  before  1 590  :  we  believe  that  he 
alone  merited  the  high  praise  of  Spenser ;  that  it  was  meant  for  him.* 

•  This  argument  was  originally  advanced  by  us  in  a  small  Life  of  Shakspere ;  and  we  here  repeat 
it,  with  slight  alteration. 


TSpenser.] 


[Richmond.] 

CHAPTER    IV. 

HOW  CHANCES  IT  THEY  TEAVEL. 


JOHN  STANHOPE,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  writes  thus  to 
Lord  Talbot,  in  December,  1589: — "The  Queen  is  so  well  as,  I  assure  you,  six 
or  seven  galliards  in  a  morning,  besides  music  and  singing,  is  her  ordinary 
exercise."*  This  letter  is  dated  from  Richmond.  The  magnificent  palace 
which  the  grandfather  of  Elizabeth  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  palace  of 
the  Plantagenets  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Queen.  Here,  where  she 
danced  her  galliards,  and  made  the  courts  harmonious  with  her  music,  she 
closed  her  life  some  ten  years  after, — not  quite  so  deserted  as  was  the  great 
Edward  upon  the  same  spot,  but  the  victim,  in  all  probability,  of  blighted 
affections  and  unavailing  regrets.  Scarcely  a  vestige  is  now  left  of  the  second 
palace  of  Richmond.  The  splendid  towers  of  Henry  VII.  have  fallen  ,  but  the 


*  '  Lodge's  Illustrations/  4to.,  voL  ii,  page  411. 
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name  which  he  gave  to  the  site  endures,  and  the  natural  beauty  which  fixed 
here  the  old  sovereigns  of  England,  and  which  the  people  of  all  lands  still  come 
to  gaze  upon,  is  something  which  outlives  the  works  of  man,  if  not  the  memory 
of  those  works.  In  the  Christmas  of  1589,  the  Queen's  players  would  be  neces- 
sarily busy  for  the  diversion  of  the  Court.  The  records  are  lost  which  would 
show  us  at  this  period  what  were  the  precise  performances  offered  to  the  Queen  ; 
and  the  imperfect  registers  of  the  Council,  which  detail  certain  payments  for 
plays,  do  not  at  this  date  refer  to  payments  to  Shakspere's  company.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  were  more  frequently 
called  upon  for  her  Majesty's  solace  than  the  Lord  Admiral's  men.  or  Lord 
Strange's  men,  or  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  men,  to  whom  payments  are  recorded 
at  this  period.  It  is  impossible  that  the  registers  of  the  Council,  as  published 
originally  by  Chalmers,  should  furnish  a  complete  account  of  the  theatrical 
performances  at  Court ;  for  there  is  no  entry  of  any  payment  whatever  for  such 
performances,  under  the  Council's  warrant,  between  the  llth  of  March,  1593, 
and  the  27th  of  November,  1597-  The  office-books  of  the  Treasurers  of  the 
Chamber  exhibit  a  greater  blank  at  this  time.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 'most  brilliant  period  of  the 
regal  patronage  of  the  drama ;  the  period  when  Shakspere,  especially, 
"  Made  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames  " 

to  which  Jonson  h^as  so  emphatically  alluded.  That  Shakspere  was  familiar 
with  Richmond  we  can  well  believe.  He  and  his  fellows  would  unquestionably, 
at  the  holiday  seasons  of  Christmas  and  Shrovetide,  be  at  the  daily  command 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  in  attendance  upon  the  Court  wherever  the 
Queen  chose  to  dwell.  The  servants  of  the  household,  the  ladies  waiting  upon 
the  Queen,  and  even  the  great  officers  composing  the  Privy  Council,  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  perpetual  state  of  migration  from  palace  to  palace.  Elizabeth 
carried  this  desire  for  change  of  place  to  an  extent  that  was  not  the  most  agree- 
able to  many  of  her  subjects.  Her  progress  from  house  to  house,  with  a  cloud 
of  retainers,  was  almost  ruinous  to  some  who  were  yet  unable  to  reject  the 
honour.  But  even  the  frequent  removals  of  the  Court  from  palace  to  palace 
must  have  been  productive  of  no  little  annovance  to  the  grave  and  the  delicate 
amongst  the  royal  '  attendants.  The  palaces  were  ill-furnished ;  and  whenever 
the  whim  of  a  moment  directed  a  removal,  many  of  the  heavier  household 
necessaries  had  to  be  carried  from  palace  to  palace  by  barge  or  waggon.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  we  constantly  find  charges  attendant  upon  these  removals.* 
Gifford  infers  that  in  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  practice  was  suffi- 
ciently common  and  remarkable  to  have  afforded  us  one  of  our  most  significant 
and  popular  words :  "  To  the  smutty  regiment,  who  attended  the  progresses, 
and  rode  in  the  carts  with  the  pots  and  kettles,  which,  with  every  other  article 
of  furniture,  were  then  moved  from  palace  to  palace,  the  people,  in  derision, 
gave  the  name  of  black  guards, — a  term  since  become  sufficiently  familiar,  and 
never  properly  explained."  f  The  palaces  themselves  were  most  inconveniently 

*  See  Nicolas's  'Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth." 

t  Note  to  '  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.' 
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adapted  for  these  changes.  Wherever  the  Queen  was,  there  was  the  seat  of 
government.  The  Privy  Council  were  in  daily  attendance  upon  the  Queen 
and  every  public  document  is  dated  from  the  Court.  Official  business  of  the 
most  important  nature  had  to  be  transacted  in  bedchambers  and  passages. 
Lady  Mary  Sidney,  whose  husband  was  Lord  President  of  Wales,  writes  the 
most  moving  letter  to  an  officer  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  implore  him  to 
beg  his  principal  "  to  have  some  other  room  than  my  chamber  for  my  lord  to 
have  his  resort  unto,  as  he  was  wont  to  have,  or  else  my  lord  will  be  greatly 
troubled  when  he  shall  have  any  matters  of  dispatch ;  my  lodging,  you  see, 
being  very  little,  and  myself  continually  sick,  and  not  able  to  be  much  out  of 
my  bed."*  A  great  officer  of  state  being  obliged  to  transact  business  with  his 
servants  and  suitors  in  his  sick  wife's  bedroom,  is  a  tolerable  example  of  the 
inconvenient  arrangements  of  our  old  palaces.  Perhaps  a  more  striking  example 
of  their  want  of  comfort,  and  even  of  decent  convenience,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
memorial  from  the  maids  of  honour,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  humbly  requesting  that  the  partition  which  separates  their  sleeping- 
rooms  from  the  common  passage  may  be  somewhat  raised,  so  as  to  shut  them 
out  from  the  possible  gaze  of  her  Majesty's  gallant  pages.  If  Windsor  was  thus 
inconvenient  as  a  permanent  residence,  how  must  the  inconvenience  have  been 
doubled  when  the  Queen  suddenly  migrated  here  from  St.  James's,  or  Somerset 
Place,  or  Greenwich?  The  smaller  palaces  of  Nonsuch  and  Richmond  were 


*  The  letter  is  given  in  Malone's  '  Inquiry,'  p.  91. 
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probably  still  less  endurable.  But  they  were  all  the  seats  of  gaiety,  throwing 
a  veil  over  fears  and  jealousies  and  feverish  ambition.  Our  business  is  not 
with  their  real  tragedies. 

From  about  the  period  of  Shakspere's  first  connection  with  the  stage,  and 
thence  with  the  Court,  Henry  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  kinsman  of  Elizabeth,  was 
Lord  Chamberlain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Burbage  erected  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre,  in  1576,  close  by  the  houses  of  Lord  Hunsdon  and  of  the  famous 
Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Hunsdon  was  amongst  the  petitioners  against 
the  project  of  Burbage.  But  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  was  then  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, did  not  petition  against  the  erection  of  a  playhouse ;  and  he  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  have  approved  of  it.  The  opinions,  however,  of  Lord 
Hunsdon  must  have  undergone  some  considerable  change ;  for  upon  his  suc- 
ceeding to  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain  upon  the  death  of  Sussex,  he  became 
the  patron  of  Shakspere's  company.  They  were  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  especial  servants  of  the  Court.  Henry  Lord  Hunsdon 
held  this  office  for  eleven  years,  till  his  death  in  1596.  Elizabeth  bestowed 


[Lord  Uii 
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upon  him  as  a  residence  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Protector  Somerset. 
Here,  in  the  halls  which  had  been  raised  out  of  the  spoliation  of  the  great 
Prion-  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  would  the  company  of  Shakspere  be  frequently 
engaged.  The  Queen  occasionally  made  the  palace  her  residence ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  on  these  occasions  there  was  revelry  upon  which  the 
genius  of  the  new  dramatic  poet,  so  immeasurably  above  all  his  compeers,  would 
bestow  a  grace  which  a  few  years  earlier  seemed  little  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the 
drama.  That  palace  also  is  swept  away ;  and  the  place  which  once  witnessed 
the  stately  measure  and  the  brisk  galliard — where  Cupids  shook  their  painted 
wings  in  the  solemn  masque — and  where,  above  all,  our  great  dramatic  poet 
may  first  have  produced  his  Comedy  of  Errors,  his  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  have  been  rewarded  with  smiles  and  tears,  such  as 
seldom  were  bestowed  in  the  chill  regions  of  state  and  etiquette,  —  that  place 
now  sees  the  complicated  labours  of  the  routine  departments  of  a  mighty 
government  constantly  progressing  in  their  prosaic  uniformity.  No  contrast 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  Somerset  House  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  the  Somerset  House  of  Queen  Victoria's  Commissioners  of 
Stamps  and  Taxes. 

"How    chances    it   they  travel?"    says    Hamlet,    speaking    of    the    players  — 
Their  residence  both  in  reputation  and  protit  was  better  both  ways."      Hain. 
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let's  -'tragedians  of  the  city"  travel  because  "the  boys  carry  it  away."  But 
there  were  other  causes  that  more  than  once  forced  Shakspere's  company  to 
disperse,  and  which  affected  also  every  other  company.  That  terrible  affliction 
from  which  England  has  so  long  been  free,  the  plague,  almost  invariably  broke 
up  the  residence  of  the  players.  They  were  in  general  scattered  about  the 
country  seeking  a  precarious  maintenance,  whilst  their  terror-stricken  families 
remained  in  the  fated  city.  In  the  autumn  of  1592  the  plague  raged  in  Lon- 
don. Michaelmas  term  was  kept  at  Hertford  ;  as  in  1593  it  was  at  St.  Albans. 
During  this  long  period  all  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  Privy  Council  justly 
alleging  "  that  infected  people,  after  their  long  keeping  in  and  before  they  be 
cleared  of  their  disease  and  infection,  being  desirous  of  recreation,  use  to  resort 
to  such  assemblies,  where  through  heat  and  throng  they  infect  many  sound 
persons."  In  the  letters  of  Alleyn  the  player,  which  are  preserved  in  Dulwich 
College,  there  is  one  to  his  wife,  of  this  exact  period,  being  dated  from  Chelms- 
ford,  the  2nd  of  May,  1593,  which  exhibits  a  singular  picture  of  the  indignities 
to  which  the  less  privileged  players  appear  to  have  been  subjected  : — "  I  have  no 
news  to  send  thee,  but  I  thank  God  we  are  all  well,  and  in  health,  which  I  pray 
God.  to  continue  with  us  in  the  country,  and  with  you  in  London.  But,  mouse, 
I  little  thought  to  hear  that  which  I  now  hear  by  you,  for  it  is  well  known 
they  say,  that  you  were  by  my  Lord  Mayor's  officers  made  to  ride  in  a  cart, 
you  and  all  your  fellows,  which  I  am  sorry  to  hear  ;  but  you  may  thank  your 
two  supporters,  your  strong  legs  I  mean,  that  would  not  carry  you  away,  but 
let  you  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  termagants."*  On  the  1st  of  September, 
1592,  there  was  a  company  of  players  at  Cambridge,  and,  as  it  appears,  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  University  authorities.  On  that  -day  the  Vice-Chancellor 
issues  a  warrant  to  the  constable  forbidding  the  inhabitants  to  allow  the  players 
to  occupy  any  houses,  rooms,  or  yards,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  inter- 
ludes, plays,  and  tragedies.  The  players,  however,  disregarded  the  warrant ; 
for  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  Vice -Chancellor  complains  to  the  Privy  Council 
that  "  certain  light  persons,  pretending  themselves  to  be  her  Majesty's  players, 
&c.,  did  take  boldness,  not  only  here  to  proclaim  their  interludes  (by  setting 
up  of  writings  about  our  college  gates),  but  also  actually  at  Chesterton  to  play 
the  same,  which  is  a  village  within  the  compass  of  the  jurisdiction  granted  to 
us  by  her  Majesty's  charter,  and  situated  hard  by  the  plot  where  Stourbridge 
fair  is  kept."  The  Privy  Council  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  a  hurry  to 
redress  the  grievance;  for  ten  days  afterwards  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  various 
heads  of  colleges  repeated  the  complaint,  alleging  that  the  offenders  were  sup- 
ported by  Lord  North  (who  resided  at  Kirtling,  near  Cambridge),  who  said  "  in 
the  hearing  as  well  of  the  players,  as  of  divers  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the 
shire  then  present,"  that  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  of  1575,  forbidding  the 
performance  of  plays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  universities,  "  was  no  perpe- 
tuity." It  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  the  Privy  Council  put  an  end 
to  this  unseemly  contest,  by  renewing  the  letters  of  1575.  The  company  of 
Shakspere  was  not,  we  apprehend,  the  "  certain  light  persons,  pretending  them- 

*  Collier's  '  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,'  p.  24. 
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selves  to  be  her  Majesty's  .players."  The  complaint  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
recites  that  one  Dutton  was  a  principal  amongst  them ;  and  Button's  company 
is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Revels  as  early  as  1572.  But  for  this 
notice  of  Dutton  we  might  have  concluded  that  the  Queen's  players  were  the 
company  to  which  Shakspere  belonged  ;  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  Cam- 
bridge, its  splendid  buildings,  and  its  noble  institutions,  was  to  be  associated 
with  the  memory  of  a  dispute  that  is  little  creditable  to  those  who  resisted  the 
just  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  University.  The  Queen  and  her  courtiers 
appear  to  have  looked  upon  this  contest  in  something  of  the  spirit  of  mischiev- 
ous drollery.  Three  months  after  the  dispute,  Dr.  John  Still,  then  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  writes  thus  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Council :  "  Upon  Saturday  last,  being  the  second  of  December, 
we  received  letters  from  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  by  a  messenger  sent  purposely, 
wherein,  by  reason  that  her  Majesty's  own  servants  in  this  time  of  infection 
may  not  disport  her  Highness  with  their  wonted '  and  ordinary  pastimes,  his 
Honour  hath  moved  our  University  (as  he  writeth  that  he  hath  also  done  the 
other  of  Oxford)  to  prepare  a  comedy  in  English,  to  be  acted  before  her  High- 
ness by  some  of  our  students  in  this  time  of  Christmas.  How  ready  we  are 
to  do  anything  that  may  tend  to  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  we  are  very  desirous 
by  all  means  to  testify,  ;  but  how  fit  we  shall  be  by  this  is  moved,  having  no 
practice  in  this  English  vein,*  and  being  (as  we  think}  nothing  beseeming  our 

*  The   English   vein  had  gone    out   of  use.     In   1564,  'Ezekias,'  a   comedy   in   English   by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Udall,  was  performed  before  Elizabeth  in  King's  College  ChapeL 
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students,  specially  out  of  the  University,  we  much  doubt ;  and  do  find  our  prin- 
cipal actors  (whom  we  have  of  purpose  called  before  us)  very  unwilling  to  play 
in  English."*  If  Dr.  Still  were  the  author  of  'Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  as 
commonly  believed,  the  joke  is  somewhat  heightened ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
diverting  enough,  as  a  picture  of  manners,  to  find  the  University  who  have 
opposed  the  performances  of  professional  players,  being  called  upon  to  produce 
a  play  in  the  "  English  vein,"  a  species  of  composition  mostly  held  in  contempt 
by  the  learned  as  fitted  only  for  the  ignorant  multitude. 

In  relation  to  Shakspere,  we  learn  from  these  transactions  at  Cambridge,  that 
at  the  Christmas  of  1592  there  were  no  revels  at  Court:  "her  Majesty's  own 
servants  in  this  time  of  infection  may  not  disport  her  Highness  with  their 
wonted  and  ordinary  pastimes."  Shakspere,  we  may  believe,  during  the  long 
period  of  the  continuance  of  the  plague  in  London,  had  no  occupation  at  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre ;  and  the  pastimes  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  were 
dispensed  with  at  the  palaces.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  residing  at  his  own 
Stratford.  The  leisure,  we  think,  afforded  him  opportunity  of  preparing  the 
most  important  of  that  wonderful  series  of  historical  dramas  which  unquestion- 
ably appeared  within  a  few  years  of  this  period  j  and  of  producing  some  other 
dramatic  compositions  of  the  highest  order  of  poetical  excellence.  The  accounts 
of  the  Chamberlains  of  Stratford  exhibit  no  payments  to^  players  from  1587  to 
1592;  but  in  that  year  in  the  account  of  Henry  Wilson,  the  Chamberlain,  we 
have  the  entry  of  "  Paid  to  the  Queenes  players  XXs,"  and  a  similar  entry 
occurs  in  the  account  of  John  Sadler,  Chamberlain  in  1593.  Were  these  pay- 
ments to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company,  known  familiarly  as  the  Queen's 
players  ?  We  cannot  absolutely  decide.  Anothei  company  was  ai  Cambridge 
pretending  to  be  the  Queen's  players;  and  in  the  office  book  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber,  in  1590,  there  is  the  record  of  a  payment  "  to  Lawrance  Button 
and  John  Button,  her  Majesty's  players,  and  their  company."  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's players  appear  to  have  ceased  to  be  called  "the  Queen's  players,"  about 
this  time.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief, — although  we  have 
previously  assumed  that  the  Queen's  players  who  performed  at  Stratford  in 
1587  were  Shakspere's  fellows.f — that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  did 
not  "  travel."  If  the  "profit  "of  their  "  residence  "  in  London  was  interrupted 
by  the  plague,  it  did  not  consist  with  their  "  reputation  "  to  seek  out  the  scanty 
remuneration  of  uncritical  country  audiences.  It  appears  to  us,  also,  looking 
at  the  poetical  labours  of  Shakspere  at  this  exact  period,  that  there  was  some 
pause  in  his  professional  occupation ;  and  that  many  months'  residence  in  Strat- 
ford, from  the  autumn  of  1592  to  the  summer  of  1593,  enabled  him  more 
systematically  to  cultivate  those  higher  faculties  which  placed  him,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  at  the  head  of  the  living  poets  of  England.}: 

One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  genius  of  Shakspere  consists  in  its 
essentially  practical  nature — its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  immediate  purpose  of 
its  employment.  It  is  not  inconsistent,  therefore,  with  the  most  unlimited  re- 

*  The  various  documents  tnay  be  consulted  in  Collier's  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,"  voL  L 

t  See  page  281.  J  Sec  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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verence    for   the   higher    qualities   of   that   genius,  to   believe    that   in   its  original 
direction    to   the    drama   it   was   guided    by   no  very  abstract  ideas  of  excellence, 
but  sought  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  taste  and  the  information  of  the  people, 
and  to  deal  only  with   what  was   to  them  obvious  and  familiar.     It  is  thus  that 
we    may    readily    admit    that    many    of    the    earliest    plays   of    Shakspere   were 
founded   upon  some   rude  production  of  the   primitive    stage.      Andronicus  fad, 
no  doubt,  its  dramatic  ancestor,  who  exhibited  the  same  Gothic  view  of  Roman 
history,  and  whose  scenes    of  blood   were   equally   agreeable   to   an   audience,  re- 
quiring   strong    excitement.      Pericles,  however   remodelled    at   an   after  period, 
belonged,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  to  Shakspere's  first  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  some  popular  dramatic  exhibition   which  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.     So  of 
The   Taming   of  the    Shrew,   of  which   we    may    without    any    violence    assume 
that  a  common  model  existed  both  for  that  and  for  the  other  play  with  a  very 
similar  name,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  period.     It  is  in  the  highest 
Jegree    probable   that   the    three   parts   of   Henry  VI.  may   in   the  same  manner 
be  founded   upon  older  productions  ;  but  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  con- 
fidence   in    the    originality    of   Shakspere's    powers,  even   when   dealing   with    old 
materials,  to  believe  that   those    plays   which  we  know  as  the  two  parts   of  The 
Contention   between   the   Houses    of  York   and    Lancaster,   were  the  plays  upon 
which   Shakspere  founded   the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.     They   are 
as  much  his  own  as  the    Hamlet  of  1603  is  his  own,  or  the  Henry  V.  of  1600, 
or  the   Merry  Wives  of  1602,  each  of  which  is  evidently  the  sketch,   and   per- 
haps  the    mutilated    sketch,  of    the    finished    picture    which    was    subsequently 
delivered    to    us.       That   sketch   of    Hamlet,   which   in   all   probability   was   the 
remodelling  of  something  earlier  from  the  same  pen   (which  earliest  piece  might 
even  have  been  founded  upon  some  rude  dialogue  or  dumb  show  of  a  murder 
or   a   ghost),  proves  to  us,  comparing   it   with    the   finished    play,   the    quarto   of 
1604,  how  luxuriantly  the  vigorous    sapling  went  on  year  by  year  to  grow  into 
the  monarch  of  the  forest.     But  from  the  first,  Shakspere,  with  that  consummate 
judgment  which  gave  a  fitness  to  every  thing  that  he  did,  or   proposed   to   do, 
held   his   genius  in   subjection    to   the    apprehension    of  the   people,  till   he   felt 
secure  of  their  capability    to  appreciate  the  highest  excellence.        In  his  case,  as 
in   that   of    every   great   artist,   perfection   could    only   be   attained    by    repeated 
efforts.     He  had  no  models   to  work  upon ;  and  in  the  very  days  in  which  he 
lived  the  English  drama  began  to  be  created.     It  was  not  "  Learning's  triumph 
o'er  her  barbarous  foes  "  which  "  first  rear'd  the  stage,"  but  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  for  the  most  part  grew   out   of  the  reformation   of 
religion.     He  took  the  thing  as  he  found  it.     The  dramatic  power  was  in  him 
so  supreme   that,   compared    with   the   feebler   personifications    of  other   men,  it 
looks  like    instinct.      He    seized  upon  the  vague  abstractions   which  he  found  in 
the  histories   and   comedies    of  the    Blackfriars   and   the    Bel    Savage,    and    the 
scene   was   henceforth   rilled   with   living   beings.       But   not   as    yet    were   these 
individualities    surrounded    with    the    glowing    atmosphere    of    burning    poetry. 
The   philosophy    which    invests    their    sayings    with   an    universal    wisdom,   that 
enters  the  mind  and  becomes  its    loadstar,  was    scarcely    yet  evoked  out  of  that 
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profound  contemplation  of  human  actions  and  of  the  higher  things  dimly  re- 
vealed in  human  nature,  which  belonged  to  the  maturity  of  his  wondrous  mind. 
The  wit  was  there  in  some  degree  from  the  first,  for  it  was  irrepressible  ;  but 
it  was  then  as  the  polished  metal,  which  dazzlingly  gives  back  the  brightness 
of  the  sunbeams ;  in  after  times  it  was  as  the  diamond,  which  reflects  every - 
thftlg,  and  yet  appears  to  be  self-irradiated  in  its  lustrous  depths.  If  these 
qualities,  and  if  the  humour  which  seems  more  especially  the  ripened  growth 
of  the  mental  faculty,  could  have  been  produced  in  the  onset  of  Shakspere's 
career,  it  is  probable  that  the  career  would  not  have  been  a  successful  one. 
He  had  to  make  his  audience.  He  himself  has  told  us  of  a  play  of  his  earliest 
period,  that  "  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million ;  'twas  caviarie  to  the  ge- 
neral :  but  it  was  (as  -I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judgments  in  such  mat- 
ters cried  in  the  top  of  mine)  an  excellent  play ;  well  digested  in  the  scenes : 
set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning.  I  remember,  one  said  there  were 
no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury  ;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase 
that  might  indite  the  author  of  affectation  ;  but  called  it  an  honest  method,  as 
wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine."1*  Was  this 
play  an  attempt  of  Shakspere  himself  to  depart  from  the  popular  track  ?  If  it 
were,  we  probably  owe  much  to  the  million. 

Let  us  place  then  the  Shakspere  of  eight-and-twenty  once  more  in  the  soli- 
tude of  Stratford,  with  the  experience  of  seven  years  in  the  pursuits  which  he 
has  chosen  as  his  profession.  He  has  produced,  we  believe,  several  plays  be- 
longing to  each  class  of  the  drama  with  which  the  early  audiences  were  familiar. 
In  the  tragedy  of  Andronicus,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  with  great  pro- 
bability in  the  first  conceptions  of  Hamlet  and  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  physical 
horrors  of  the  scene  were  as  much  relied  upon  as  attractions,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  poetry  and  characterization.  The  struggles  for  the  empery  of  France, 
and  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  had  been  presented  to  the  people  with  marvellous 
animation  ;  but  the  great  dramatic  principle  of  unity  of  idea  had  been  but  im- 
perfectly developed,  and  probably,  without  the  practice  of  that  apprentice-period 
of  the  poet's  dramatic  life,  would  scarcely  have  been  conceived  in  its  ultimate 
perfection.  Comedy,  too,  had  been  tried  ;  and  here  the  rude  wit  and  the 
cumbrous  affectations  of  his  contemporaries  had  been  supplanted  by  drollery 
and  nature,  with  a  sprinkle  of  graceful  poetry  whose  essential  characteristic  is 
the  rejection  of  the  unnatural  ornament  and  the  conventional  images  which 
belong  to  every  other  dramatic  writer  of  the  period.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
and  All  's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  are  essentially  nobler  and  purer  in  their  poetical 
elements  than  anything  that  Peele,  or  Greene,  or  Lyly,  or  Lodge,  have  be- 
queathed to  us.  That  they  are  superior  in  many  respects  to  many  of  the  best 
productions  of  Shakspere's  later  contemporaries  may  be  the  result  of  the  after- 
polish  which  we  have  no  doubt  the  poet  bestowed  even  upon  his  least  important 
works.  They,  with  the  histories  and  tragedies  we  have  named,  essentially 

*  Hamlet,  Act  11.,  Sc.  n. 
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belonged,  we  think,  to  his  earliest  period.  We  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  career 
of  a  higher  ambition. 

William  Shakspere  left  Stratford  about  1585  or  1586,  an  adventurer  probably, 
but,  as  we  hold,  not  the  reckless  adventurer  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
represent  him.  We  know  not  whether  his  wife  and  children  were  with  him  in 
London.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  did  not  so  dwell.  If  he  were 
absent  alone  during  a  portion  of  the  year  from  his  native  place,  his  family  probably 
lived  under  the  roof  of  his  father  and  mother.  His  visits  to  them  would  not 
necessarily  be  of  rare  occurrence  and  of  short  duration.  The  Blackfriars  was 
a  \vinter  theatre,  although  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Globe  was  erected,  it 
was  let  for  summer  performances  to  the  "children  of  the  Chapel."  With  rare 
exceptions  the  performances  at  Court  occupied  only  the  period,  from  Hallowmas 
Day  to  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  at  Shakspere's  disposal,  at  least  during  the  first  seven  or 
eight  years  of  his  career.  That  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  in  the 
quiet  of  his  native  walks  we  may  be  tolerably  well  assured,  from  the  constant 
presence  of  rural  images  in  all  his  works,  his  latest  as  well  as  his  earliest.  We 
have  subsequently  more  distinct  evidence  in  his  farming  occupations.  At  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  writing  we  believe  that  a  great  public  calamity  gave  him 
unwonted  leisure  ;  and  that  here  commences  what  may  be  called  the  middle  period 
of  his  dramatic  life,  which  saw  the  production  of  his  greater  histories,  and  of  some 
of  his  most  delightful  comedies. 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  which  goes  very 
far  towards  a  determination  of  its  date.  Titania  thus  reproaches  Oberon  : 

"  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy  : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring, 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport. 
Therefore,  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs ;  which,  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain, 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat,  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock ; 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable." 

The  summers  of   1592,  1593,  and  1594  were  so  unpropitious,  that  the  minute 
description  of  Titania,  full  of  the  most  precise  images  derived  from  the  observ- 
ation of  a  resident  in  the  country,  gives  us  a  far  more  exact  idea  of  these  re- 
sea 
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markable  seasons  than  a/iy  of  the  prosaic  records  of  the  time.  In  1594,  Dr.  J. 
King  thus  preaches  at  York  :  "  Remember  that  the  spring  (that  year  when  the 
plague  broke  out)  was  very  unkind,  by  means  of  the  abundance  of  rains  that 
fell.  Our  July  hath  been  like  to  a  February,  our  June  even  as  an  April,  so 
that  the  air  must  needs  be  infected."  He  then  adds,  speaking  of  three  succes- 
sive years  of  scarcity,  "  Our  years  are  turned  upside  down.  Our  summers  are 
no  summers  ;  our  harvests  are  no  harvests  ;  our  seed-times  are  no  seed-times."" 
There  are  passages  in  Stow's  '  Annals,'  and  in  a  manuscript  by  Dr.  Simon  For- 
man  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  which  show  that  in  the  June  and  July  of 
1594  there  were  excessive  rains.  But  Stow  adds,  of  1594,  "notwithstanding 
in  the  month  of  August  there  followed  a  fair  harvest."  This  does  not  agree 
with 

"  The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain, 

The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat,  'and  the  green  corn 

Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attain' d  a  beard." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  fix  Shakspere's  description  of  the  ungenial  season  upon  1594 
in  particular.  There  was  a  succession  of  unpropitious  years,  when 

"  The  spring,  the  summer, 
The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries." 

"  Our  summers  are  no  summers ;  our  harvests  are  no  harvests ;  our  seed-times 
are  no  seed-times."  Churchyard,  in  his  preface  to  a  poem  entitled  '  Charity, 't 
says,  "  A  great  nobleman  told  me  this  last  wet  summer  the  weather  was  too  cold 
for  poets."  The  poetry  of  Shakspere  was  as  much  subjective  as  objective,  to  use 
one  of  the  favourite  distinctions  which  we  have  derived  from  the  Germans.  The 
most  exact  description  of  the  coldness  of  the  "wet  summer"  becomes  in  his 
hands  the  finest  poetry,  even  taken  apart  from  its  dramatic  propriety;  but  in 
association  with  the  quarrels  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  it  becomes  something  much 
higher  than  descriptive  poetry.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  those  wondrous  efforts 
of  the  imagination  which  we  can  call  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  creation, 
It  is  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  as  it  appears  to  .us,  that  Shakspere  first 
felt  the  entire  strength  of  his  creative  power.  That  noble  poem  is  something 
so  essentially  different  from  anything  which  the  stage  had  previously  possessed, 
that  we  must  regard  it  as  a  great  effort  of  the  highest  originality ;  conceived 
perhaps  with  very  little  reference  to  its  capacity  of  pleasing  a  mixed  audience  ; 
probably  composed  with  the  express  intention  of  being  presented  to  "  an  audience 
fit  though  few,"  who  were  familiar  with  the  allusions  of  classical  story,  of 
"  masque  and  antique  pageantry,"  but  who  had  never  yet  been  enabled  to  form 
an  adequate  notion  of 

"  Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream." 


•  See  our  Illustrations  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  it.,  Sc.  II. 
t  Quoted  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  '  Introduction  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 
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The  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  compliment  to  "the  imperial  votaress"  fully  war- 
rants the  belief  that  in  the  season  of  calamity,  when  her  own  servants  "  may 
not  disport  her  Highness  with  their  wonted  and  ordinary  pastimes,"  one  of  them 
was  employed  in  a  labour  for  her  service,  which  would  make  all  other  pastimes 
of  that  epoch  appear  flat  and  trivial. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  if  any  external  impulse  were  wanting  to  stimulate 
the  poetical  ambition  of  Shakspere — to  make  him  aspire  to  some  higher  cha- 
racter than  that  of  the  most  popular  of  dramatists — such  might  be  found  in 
1593  in  the  clear  field  which  was  left  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  powers. 
Robert  Greene  had  died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1592,  leaving  behind  him  a 
sneer  at  the  actor  who  aspired  "  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse."  Had  his  genius 
not  been  destroyed  by  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the  corrupting  influences,  of  a 
profligate  life,  he  never  could  have  competed  with  the  mature  Shakspere.  But 
as  we  know  that  "  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country,"  at  whom  the  unhappy 
man  presumed  to  scoff,  felt  the  insult  somewhat  deeply,  so  we  may  presume  he 
took  the  mosi  effectual  means  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  was  not,  according 
to  the  malignant  insinuation  of  his  envious  compeer,  "  an  upstart  crow  beautified 
with  our  feathers."  We  believe  that  in  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  when  he 
introduced  into  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

"  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning  late  deceas'd  in  beggary," 

he  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  grave  of   him  whose  demerits   were   to  be  forgiven 

in  his  misery.     On  the  1st  of   June,  1593,  Christopher  Marlowe  perished  in   a 

wretched  brawl,   "slain  by  Francis   Archer,"    as    the  Register   of    Burials  of   the 

parish  of    St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  informs  us.     Who  was  left  of   the   dramatists 

that    could    enter  into   competition    with    William    Shakspere,    such   as   he   then 

was  ?     He  was  almost  alone.     The  great  disciples  of  his  school  had  not  arisen. 

Jonson  had  not  appeared  to  found  a  school  of  a  different  character.     It  was  for 

him,  thenceforth,  to  sway  the  popular  mind  after  his  own  fashion  ;  to  disregard 

the  obligation  which  the    rivalry  of  high  talent  might  have   imposed   upon    him 

of  listening  to   other  suggestions   than  those  of  his  own  lofty  art ;  to  make  the 

multitude  bow  before  that  art,  rather  than  that  it  should  accommodate  itself  to 

their  habits  and  prejudices.     But  at  a  period  when  the  exercise  of  the  poetical 

power  in   connection  with   the  stage  was  scarcely  held  amongst  the  learned  and 

the   polite   in   itself    to   be   poetry,   Shakspere   vindicated    his    reputation   by    the 

publication  of   the  Venus  and  Adonis.     It.  was,  he  says,   "the  first  heir  of  my 

invention."     There  may  be   a   doubt   whether   Shakspere   meant   to   say   literally 

that  this  was  the  first  poetical  work  that  he  had  produced ;  or  whether  he  held, 

in  deference  to  some  critical  opinions,  that  his  dramatic  productions  could  not 

be  classed  amongst  the  heirs  of  "  invention."     We  think  that  he  meant  to  use 

the  words  literally ;  and  that  he  used  them  at  a  period   when  he  might  assume. 

without  vanity,  that  he  had  taken  his  rank  amongst  the  poets  of  his  time.     He 

dedicates  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  something  that  had  not  before  been  given 

to  the  world.      He   calls  his  verses  "  unpolished  lines  ;  "   he  vows   to  take   advan- 
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tage  of  all  idle  hours  till  he  had  honoured  the  young  patron  of  the  Muses  with 
"some  graver  labour."  But  invention  was  received  then,  as  it  was  afterwards. 
as  the  highest  quality  of  the  poet.  Drvden  says, — "  A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the 
word  signifies ;  and  he  who  cannot  make,  that  is  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing."  We  consider,  therefore,  that  "  my  invention "  is  not  the  language 
of  cne  unknown  to  fame.  He  was  exhibiting  the  powers  which  he  possessed 
upon  a  different  instrument  than  that  to  which  the  world  was  accustomed  ;  but 
the  world  knew  that  the  power  existed.  We  employ  the  word  genius  always 
with  reference  to  the  inventive  or  creative  faculty.  Substitute  the  word  genius 
for  invention,  and  the  expression  used  by  Shakspere  sounds  like  arrogance. 
But  the  substitution  may  indicate  that  the  actual  expression  could  not  have 
been  used  by  one  who  came  forward  for  the  first  time  to  claim  the  honours 
of  the  poet.  It  has  been  argued  from  this  expression  that  Shakspere  had 
produced  nothing  original  before  the  Venus  and  Adonis — that  up  to  the  period 
of  its  publication,  in  1593,  he  was  only  a  repairer  of  the  works  of  other  men. 
We  hold  that  the  expression  implies  the  direct  contrary. 
The  dreary  summer  of  1 593  has  passed  away  ; 

"  And  on  old  Hyems'  chin,  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set." 

From  the  1st  of  August  in  that  year  to  the  following  Christmas  the  Queen  was 
at  Windsor.  The  plague  still  raged  in  London,  and  the  historian  gravely 
records,  amongst  the  evils  of  the  time,  that  Bartholomew  Fair  was  not  held. 
Essex  was  at  Windsor  during  this  time,  and  probably  the  young  Southampton, 
was  there  also.  It  was  a  long  period  for  the  Court  to  remain  in  one  place. 
Elizabeth  was  afraid  of  the  plague  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  upon  a  page  dying 
within  the  castle  on  the  21st  of  November,  she  was  about  to  rush  away  from  the 
pure  air  which  blew  around  the  "proud  keep."  But  "the  lords  and  ladies 
who  were  accommodated  so  well  to  their  likings  had  persuaded  the  Queen  to 
suspend  her  removal  from  thence  till  she  should  see  some  other  effect."5  Living 
in  the  dread  of  "  infection,"  we  may  believe  that  the  Queen  would  require 
amusement ;  and  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players,  who  had  so  long  for- 
borne to  resort  to  the  metropolis,  might  be  gathered  around  her  without  any 
danger  from  their  presence.  If  so,  was  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  one  of 
the  novelties  which  her  players  had  to  produce  ?  But  there  was  another  novelty 
which  tradition  tells  us  was  written  at  the  especial  desire  of  the  Queen  herself 
— a  comedy  which  John  Dennis  altered  in  1702,  and  then  published  with  the 
following  statement: — "That  this  comedy  was  not  despicable,  I  guessed  for 
several  reasons  :  first,  I  knew  very  well  that  it  had  pleased  one  of  the  greatest 
queens  that  ever  was  in  the  world — great  noc  only  for  her  wisdom  in  the  arts  of 
government,  but  for  her  knowledge  of  polite  learning,  and  her  nice  taste  of  the 
drama  ;  for  such  a  taste  we  may  be  sure  she  had,  by  the  relish  which  she  had  of 
the  ancients.  This  comedy  was  written  at  her  command,  and  by  her  direction, 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  btanden  to  Mr.  Bacon,  in  Birch's  '  Memoirs  of  Queen  EUzabetV 
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and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  in 
fourteen  days ;  and  was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells  us,  very  well  pleased  at 
the  representation."  The  plain  statement  of  Dennis,  "this  comedy  was  written 
at  her  command,"  was  amplified  by  Howe  into  the  circumstantial  relation  that 
Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  character  of  Falstaff  in  Henry  IV.  "that 
she  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to  show  him  in  love. 
Hence  all  the  attempts,  which  have  only  resulted  in  confusion  worse  confounaeo, 
to  connect  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  with  Henry  IV.  We  have  stated  this 
question  fully,  and,  we  hope,  impartially,  in  the  Introductory  Notice  to  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Let  us  give  one  corroboration  of  the  belief  there 
expressed,  that  the  comedy  was  written  in  1593,  or  very  near  to  that  time;  tne 
circumstance  itself  being  somewhat  of  a  proof  that  Shakspere  was  at  Windsor 
precisely  at  that  period,  and  ready  to  obey  the  Queen's  command  that  a  comedy 
suggested  by  herself  should  "  be  finished  in  fourteen  days." 

"  Ben  Jonson  and  he  [Shakspere]  did  gather  humours  of  men  daily  wherever 
they  came."  So  writes  honest  Aubrey.  "The  humour  of  the  constable,"  which 
Shakspere,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  happened  to  take  at  Grendon 
in  Bucks,  which  is  on  the  road  from  London  to  Stratford,"  may  find  a  paralle. 
in  mine  host  of  the  Garter  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  character  was  a  portrait  of  a  man  well  known  to  the  courtiers, 
and  whose  good-natured  bustling  importance  was  drawn  out  by  the  poet  as  he 
passed  many  a  cheerful  evening  of  the  winter  of  1593  around  his  sea-coal  fire. 
We  have  shown  that  in  all  likelihood  the  "  perplexity "  of  the  host  when  he 
lost  his  horses  was  a  real  event.  Let  us  quote  the  cause  of  this  perplexity  from 
the  original  sketch  of  The  Merry  Wives,  as  published  in  1602.  The  unfortunate 
host,  who  when  he  is  told  "  Here  be  three  gentlemen  come  from  the  Duke,  the 
stranger,  sir,  would  have  your  horse,"  exclaims  with  wondrous  glee  "They 
shall  have  my  horses,  Bardolph,  they  must  come  off,  I'll  sauce  them,"  is  now 
"oozened."  Sir  Hugh,  who  has  a  spite  against  mine  host,  thus  tells  him  the 
ill  news:  "Where  is  mine  Host  of  the  Garter?  Now,  my  Host,  I  would 
desire  you,  look  you  now,  to  have  a  care  of  your  entertainments,  for  there  is 
three  sorts  of  cosen  garmombles  is  cosen  all  the  Host  of  Maidenhead  and  Read- 
ings." Dr.  Caius  has  previously  told  him  "Dere  be  a  Gannan  Duke  come  to 
de  Court  has  cosened  all  de  host  of  Branford  and  Reading."  We  have  pointed 
out  that  in  1592  a  German  Duke  did  visit  Windsor;  and  that  he  had  a  kind  ot 
passport  from  Lord  Howard  addressed  to  all  justices  of  peace,  mayors,  and 
bailiffs,  expressing  that  it  was  her  Majesty's  pleasure  "to  see  him  furnished 
with  post-horses  in  his  travel  to  the  sea-side,  and  there  to  seek  up  such  shipping, 
he  paying  nothing  for  the  same."  We  asked,  was  there  any  dispute  about  the 
ultimate  payment  for  the  Duke's  horses  for  which  he  was  to  pay  nothing?  We 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  author  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
literally  rendered  the  tale  of  mine  host's  perplexity  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Court.  For  who  was  the  German  Duke  who  visited  Windsor  in  the  autumn 
of  1592?  "His  Serene  Highness  the  Right  Honourable  Prince  and  Lord 
Frederick  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg  and  Teck,  Count  of  Mumpelgart."  The  pass- 
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port  of  Lord  Howard  describes  him  as  Count  Mombeliard.  And  who  are  those 
who  have  rid  away  with  the  horses?  " Three  sorts  of  cosen  garmornbles."  One 
device  of  the  poets  of  that  day  for  masking  a  rea'  name  under  a  fictitious  was 
to  invert  the  order  of  the  syllables ;  thus,  in  the  '  Shepherd's  Calendar '  Algrind 
stands  for  Archbishop  Grindal,  and  Morel  for  Elmor,  Bishop  of  London.  In 
Lodge's  '  Fig  for  Momus,'  we  also  find  Donroy  for  Matthew  Roydon,  and  Ringde 
for  Bering.  Precisely  according  to  this  method  Garmomble  is  Mombleyar — 
Mumpelgart.*  We  think  this  is  decisive  as  to  the  allusion  ;  and  that  the  allusion 
is  decisive  as  to  the  date  of  the  play.  What  would  be  a  good  joke  when  the 
Court  was  at  Windsor  in  1593,  ^vith  the  visit  of  the  Duke  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  courtiers,  would  lose  its  point  at  a  later  period.  Let  us  fix  then  the  per- 
formance of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  at  that  period  when  Elizabeth 
remained  five  months  in  her  castle,  repressing  her  usual  desire  to  progress  from 

•  We  are  indebted  for  this  suggestion  to  a  correspondent  to  whom  we  offer  our  best  thanks. 
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county  to  county,  or  to  move  from  palace  to  palace.  She  has  completed  her 
noble  terrace,  with  its  almost  unrivalled  prospect  of  beauty  and  fertility.  Her 
gallery  too  is  finished,  whose  large  bay  window  looks  out  upon  the  same  mag- 
nificent landscape.  The  comedy,  which  probably  arose  out  of  some  local  inci- 
dent, abundantly  provocative  of  courtly  gossip  and  merriment,  has  hastily  been 
produced.  The  hand  of  the  master  is  yet  visible  in  it.  Its  allusions,  contrary 
to  the  wont  of  the  author,  are  ah1  local,  and  therefore  agreeable  to  his  audience. 
As  his  characters  hover  about  Frogmore,  with  its  farm-house  where  Anne  Page 
is  a-feasting ;  as  FalstafF  meets  his  most  perilous  adventure  in  Datchet  Mead  \ 
as  Mistress  Anne  and  her  fairies  crouch  in  the  castle  ditch, — the  poet  shows 
that  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  scenes  where  the  Queen  delighted 
to  dwell.  The  characters,  too,  are  of  the  very  time  of  the  representation  of  the 
play,  perhaps  more  than  one  of  them  copied  from  actual  persons.  In  the  ori- 
ginal sketch  Shakspere  hardly  makes  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  scene  to  an 
earlier  period.  The  persons  of  the  drama  are  all  of  them  drawn  from  the  rich 
storehouse-  of  the  humours  of  the  middle  classes  of  his  own  day.  We  may 
readily  believe  the  tradition  which  tells  us  that  the  Queen  was  "  very  well 
pleased  at  the  representation."  The  compliment  to  her  in  association  with 
Windsor,  in  the  last  scene,  where  the  drollery  is  surrounded  with  the  most 
appropriate  poetry,  sufficiently  indicates  the  place  at  which  the  comedy  was 
performed,  and  the  audience  to  whom  it  was  presented  : — 

"Abo  lit,  about ; 

Search  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room, 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
In  state  as  wholesome  as  in  state  "t  is  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it." 

This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  which  m  the  amended  edition  remain  unaltered 
from  the  original  text. 
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NOTE  ON  SHAKSPERE'S  OCCUPATIONS  IN  1593. 


IT  may  be  assumed  with  tolerable  certainty  that  for  nearly  a  year  Shakspere  was  unemployed  in  his 
profession.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  this  chapter  how  he  filled  up  some  part  of  his  leisure. 
But  with  reference  to  his  poetical  labours  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  infer  that  all  his  time  was  spent  in 
"lonely  musing."  A  notion  has  been  propounded  that  he  personally  visited  Italy.  In  the  Local 
illustrations  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  with  which  we  were  favoured 
by  Miss  Martineau,  will  be  found  some  very  striking  proofs  of  Shakspere's  intimate  acquaintance,  not 
only  with  Italian  manners,  but  with  those  minor  particulars  of  the  domestic  life  of  Italy,  such  as  the 
furniture  and  ornaments  of  houses,  which  could  scarcely  be  derived  from  books,  nor,  with  reference  to 
their  minute  accuracy,  from  the  conversation  of  those  who  had  "  swam  in  a  gondola."  These  observa- 
tions were  communicated  to  us  by  our  excellent  friend,  without  any  previous  theorizing  on  the  subject, 
or  any  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  that  had  been  just  then  advanced  on  this  matter  by  Mr.  Brown. 
It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  go  over  this  ground  again ;  but  it  appears  to  us  strongly  confirmatory  of 
the  belief  that  Shakspere  did  visit  Italy,  that  in  1593  he  might  have  been  absent  several  months  from 
England  without  any  interference  with  his  professional  pursuits.  It  is  difficult  to  name  any  earlier 
period  of  his  life  in  which  we  can  imagine  him  with  the  leisure  and  the  command  of  means  necessary 
for  such  a  journey.  The  subsequent  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  certainly  left  him  no  leisure.  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Othello  (in  which  there  is  also  one  or  two  remarkable  indications  of  local 
Knowledge)  were  produced  within  a  few  years  of  1593.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  probably  belongs 
fci  the  exact  period. 


.The  Globe  Theatre..- 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE     GLOBE. 


WE  have  a  distinct  record  when  the  theatres  were  re-opened  after  the  plague. 
The 'Diary 'of  Philip  Henslowe  records  that  "the  Earl  of  Sussex  his  men 
Mted  '  Huon  of  Bordeaux'  on  the  28th  of  December,  1593.  Henslowe  ap- 
pears to  have  had  an  interest  in  this  company.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspere's 
theatre  of  the  Blackfriars  was  opened  about  the  same  period.  We  have  some 
evidence  to  show  what  was  the  duration  of  the  winter  season  at  this  theatre ; 
for  the  same  diary  shows  that  from  June.  1594.  the  performances  of  the  theatre 
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at  Newington  Butts  were  a  joint  undertaking  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  men  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men.  How  long  this  association  of  two  companies 
lasted  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  during  the  month  of  June  we  have  entries 
of  the  exhibition  of  Andronicus,  of  Hamlet,  and  of  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
No  subsequent  entries  exhibit  the  names  of  plays  which  have  any  real  or  appa- 
rent connection  with  Shakspere.*  It  appears  that  in  December,  1593,  Richard 
Burbage  entered  into  a  bond  with  Peter  Streete,  a  carpenter,  for  the  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  Burbage  of  the  covenants  contained  in  an  indenture  of 
agreement  by  which  Streete  undertook  to  erect  a  new  theatre  for  Burbage's 
company.  This  was  the  famous  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  of  which  Shakspere 
was  unquestionably  a  proprietor.  We  thus  see  that  in  1594  there  were  new 
demands  to  be  made  upon  his  invention ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  reliance  of  Burbage  and  his  other  fellows  upon  their  poet's  unequalled 
powers  was  one  of  their  principal  inducements  to  engage  in  this  new  enter- 
prise. 

In  the  midst  of  his  professional  engagements,  which  doubtless  were  renewed 
with  increased  activity  after  their  long  suspension,  Shakspere  published  his 
Rape  of  Lucrece.  He  had  vowed  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours  till  he 
had  honoured  Lord  Southampton  with  some  graver  labour  than  the  first  heir 
of  his  invention.  The  Venus  and  Adonis  was  entered  in  the  Registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  on  the  18th  of  April,  1593.  The  Lucrece  appears  in  the 
same  Registers  on  the  9th  of  May,  1594.  That  this  elaborate  poem  was  wholly 
or  in  part  composed  in  that  interval  of  leisure  which  resulted  from  the  shutting 
of  the  theatres  in  1593  may  be  reasonably  conjectured;  but  it  is  evident  that 
during  the  year  which  had  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  the 
second  poem,  Shakspere  had  been  brought  into  more  intimate  companionship 
with  his  noble  patron.  The  language  of  the  first  dedication  is  that  of  distant 
respect,  the  second  is  that  of  grateful  friendship  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  FUchfield. 

"  The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without  end ;  whereof  this  pamphlet,  without  begin- 
ning, is  but  a  superfluous  moiety.  The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the 
worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.  What  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I 
have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty 
would  show  greater ;  meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  Lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life, 
still  lengthened  with  all  happiness.  Your  Lordship's  in  all  duty, 

"  WILUAJK  SHAKK.SPEA.RE." 

Henry  Wriothesly  was  born  October  6th,  1573.  His  grandfather,  the  first 
Earl,  was  the  celebrated  Chancellor  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  fortunate  statesman  and 
lawyer,  whose  memory,  however  he  was  lauded  by  his  contemporaries,  is  in- 
famously associated  with  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  that  age  in  the  torture  of 
the  heroic  Ann  Askew.  His  son  Henry,  the  second  Earl,  bred  up  by  his  father 
in  the  doctrines  opposed  to  the  Reformation,  adhered  with  pertinacity  to  the 
old  forms  of  religion,  and  was  of  course  shut  out  from  the  honours  and  empioy- 

*  See  our  Introductory  Notice  to  Hamlet. 
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ments  of  the  government.      He   was  unmolested,  however,   till   his   partisanship 
in  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
in    1572.      The  house  in  which  his    father    the    Chancellor   dwelt   was    also    his 
London  residence  ;    and  its  site  is  still  indicated  by  the  name  of  Southampton 
Buildings.      In  Aggas's  map  the  mansion  appears  to  have  been  backed   by  ex- 
tensive   gardens.       Gervase    Markham,  in    his    curious  book,    printed    in    1624, 
entitled    '  Honour  in    his    Perfection ;    or,   a   Treatise   in    Commendation    of   the 
Vertues  and  Renowned  Vertuous  Vndertakings  of   the    Illustrious    and    Heroicall 
Princes   Henry   Earle   of  Oxenford,  Henry   Earle    of   Southampton,  Robert    Earle 
of  Essex,  &c.,'  thus   describes   the    state   with   which   the   father   of   Shakspere's 
friend  was  surrounded: — "His  muster-roll   never    consisted   of  four  lackeys  and 
a  coachman,  but  of  a  whole  troop  of  at  least  a  hundred  well-mounted  gentlemen 
and  yeomen  ;  he  was  not  known  in  the  streets  by  guarded  liveries,  but  by   gold 
chains ;    not   by   painted   butterflies,  ever    running    as    if  some    monster   pursued 
them,  but  by  tall  goodly  fellows,  that  kept  a  constant   pace,  b*oth   to   guard   his 
person   and   to   admit  any  man  to  their  lord  which  had  serious  business."     The 
pomp  with  which  he  was  encircled  might  in  some  degree   have  compensated  for 
the  absence  of  courtly   splendour.      But  he  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  his  solitary 
dignity,    or,    as    was    sufficiently    probable,    to    conform    to    the    opinions   which 
might  have  opened  to  him  the  road  to  the  honours  of  the  crown.      He  died   in 
1581,  leaving    two    children,  Henry    and    Mary.       The    boy    earl    was    only    eight 
years    old   at  the  death   of  his   father.     During  his  long  minority  the  accumula- 
tion   of   the  family   property  must  have   been  great :    and  we    may   thus   believe 
that  the  general  munificence  of   his   patronage    in    after-life   has    not  been  over- 
rated.     He  appears  to  have  had  careful  guardians,   who    taught   him    that   there 
were    higher   honours    to    be   won   than    those   which    his    rank   and  wealth  gave 
him.      At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  student  of  St.  John's    College,  Cam- 
bridge ;    and    four   years    afterwards    took   the    degree  of   Master  of  Arts  by  the 
usual  exercises.*     He  subsequently  became,  according  to    one    account,  a   mem- 
ber of  Gray's  Inn.     At  the  period  when  Shakspere   dedicated  to  him  his  Venus 
and   Adonis,  he   was    scarcely    twenty    years    of   age.       He   is    supposed   to  have 
become  intimate   with    Shakspere   from   the   circumstance   that   his    mother   had 
married  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  who  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber, 
and   in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  would  be  brought  into  frequent  inter- 
course   with    the   Lord   Chamberlain's   players.      This    is    Drake's    theory.      The 
more  natural  belief  appears  to  be  that  he  had  a  strong  attachment  to  literature, 
and,  with  the  generous  impetuosity  of  his  character,  did  not  regard    the   distinc- 
tions   of   rank   to   the    extent    with    which  they  were  regarded  by  men  of  colder 
temperaments   and  more  worldly  minds.     Shakspere   appears    to    have    been    the 
first  amongst  the  writers   of  his  day  that  offered   a  public  tribute  to  the  merits 
of  the  young  nobleman.     Both  the  dedications,  and  especially   that   of   Lucrece, 
are  conceived  in  a  modest  and  a    manly  spirit,  entirely  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  literary  adulation.     Nash,  who    dedicates    a   little  book  to  him 


•  "  Cuin  prius  disputasaet  public^  pro  gradu." — ffarleian  MS,  7138. 
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at  the  same  period,  after  calling  him  "a  dear  lover  and  cherisher,  as  well  of 
the  lovers  of  poets  as  of  poets  themselves,"  gives  us  one  of  the  many  proofs 
that  the  characters  of  satirist  and  flatterer  may  have  some  affinity  : — "  Incom- 
prehensible is  the  height  of  your  spirit,  both  in  heroic  resolution  and  matters 
of  conceit.  Unreprievably  perisheth  that  book  whatsoever  to  waste  paper  which 
on  the  diamond  rock  of  your  judgment  disasterly  chanceth  to  be  shipwracked.' 
Gervase  Markham,  who  many  years  after  became  the  elaborate  panegyrist  of 
Southampton,  dedicates  a  tragedy  to  him  in  the  following  sonnet,  in  1595  : — 


"  Thou  glorious  laurel  of  the  Muses'  hill, 
Whose  eyes  doth  crown  the  most  victorious  pen ; 
Bright  lamp  of  virtue,  in  whose  sacred  skill 
Lives  all  the  blfes  of  ears-enchanting  men  : 

From  graver  subjects  of  thy  grave  assays. 
And  thy  courageous  thoughts  unto  these  lines  ; 
The  grave  fro.m  whence  mine  humble  Muse  dotb  raise 
True  honour's  spirit  in  her  rough  designs  : 

And  when  the  stubborn  stroke  of  my  hai-sh  song 
Shall  seasonless  glide  through  almighty  ears, 
Vouchsafe  to  sweet  it  with  thy  blessed  tongue, 
Whose  well-tun'd  sound  stills  music  in  the  spheres  : 

So  shall  my  tragic  lays  be  blest  by  thee, 

And  from  thy  lips  suck  their  eternity." 


This  hyperbolical  praise  is  something  different  from  Shakspere's  simple  expres- 
sions of  respect  and  devotion  in  the  dedication  to  the  Lucrece.  There  is  evi- 
dence in  that  dedication  of  a  higher  sort  of  intercourse  between  the  two  minds 
than  consists  with  any  forced  adulation  of  any  kind,  and  especially  with  any 
extravagant  compliments  to  the  learning  and  to  the  abilities  of  a  superior  in 
rank.  Such  testimonies  are  always  suspicious  ;  and  probably  honest  old  Florio, 
when  he  dedicated  his  'World  of  Words'  to  the  Earl  in  1598,  shows  pretty 
correctly  what  the  race  of  panegyrists  expected  in  return  for  their  compliments  : 
"  In  truth,  I  acknowledge  an  entire  debt,  not  only  of  my  best  knowledge,  but  of 
all ;  yea  of  more  than  I  know,  or  can  to  your  bounteous  lordship,  in  whose  paj 
and  patronage  I  have  lived  some  years  ;  to  whom  I  owe  and  vow  the  years  ) 
have  to  live.  But,  as  to  me,  and  many  more,  the  glorious  and  gracious  sun- 
shine of  your  honour  hath  infused  light  and  life."  There  is  an  extraordinary 
anecdote  told  by  Rowe  of  Lord  Southampton's  munificence  to  Shakspere,  which 
seems  to  bring  the  poet  somewhat  near  to  Florio's  plain-speaking  association  of 
pay  and  patronage  : — "  What  grace  soever  the  Queen  conferred  upon  him,  it 
was  not  to  her  only  he  owed  the  fortune  which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made. 
He  had  the  honour  to  meet  with  many  great  and  uncommon  marks  of  favour 
and  friendship  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  famous  in  the  histories  of  that 
time  for  his  friendship  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  It  was  to  that  noble 
lord  that  he  dedicated  his  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  There  is  one  instance 
so  singular  in  the  magnificence  of  this  patron  of  Shakspeare's,  that  if  I  had  not 
been  assured  that  the  story  was  handed  down  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who 
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<*as  probably  very  well  acquainted  with  his  affairs,  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  have  inserted  ;  that  my  Lord  Southampton  -rt  one  time  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a 
mind  to.  A  bounty  very  great,  and  very  rare  at  any  time,  and  almost  equal  to 
that  profuse  generosity  the  present  age  has  shown  to  French  dancers  and  Italian 
singers."*  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  we  are  not  warranted 
in  rejecting  a  tradition,  however  we  may  look  suspiciously  upon  the  accuracy  of 
its  details.  D'Avenant  could  scarcely  be  very  well  acquainted  with  Shak- 
spere's  affairs,  for  he  was  only  ten  years  old  when  Shakspere  died.  The  sum 
mentioned  as  the  gift  of  the  young  nobleman  to  the  poet  is  so  large,  looking  .at 
the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  that  it  could  scarcely  consist  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  generous  spirit  to  bear  the  load  of  such  a  prodigality  of  bounty. 
The  notions  of  those  days  were,  however,  different  from  ours.  Examples  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  of  the  most  lavish  rewards  bestowed  by  princes  and 
nobles  upon  great  painters.  They  received  such  gifts  without  any  compromise 
of  their  intellectual  dignity.  It  was  the  same  then  with  poets.  The  public, 
now  the  best  patron,  was  then  but  a  sorry  paymaster ;  and  the  great  stepped 
in  to  give  the  price  for  a  dedication  as  they  would  purchase  any  other  gratifi- 
cation of  individual  vanity.  According  to  the  habits  of  the  time,  Shakspere 
might  have  received  a  large  gift  from  Lord  Southampton,  without  any  for- 
feiture  of  his  self-respect.  Nevertheless,  Rowe's  story  must  still  appear  suffi- 
ciently apocryphal :  "  My  Lord  Southampton  at  one  time  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a 
mind  to."  It  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  gradual  acquisition  of  property 
by  Shakspere  that  we  should  yield  our  assent  to  this  tradition,  without  some 
qualification.  In  1589,  when  Lord  Southampton  was  a  lad  at  College,  Shak- 
spere had  already  acquired  that  property  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fortune.  He  was  then  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  That 
the  adventure  was  a  prosperous  one,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  brother 
shareholders,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  four  years  afterwards  they 
began  the  building  of  another  theatre.  The  Globe  was  commenced  in  De- 
cember, 1593  ;  and  being  constructed  for  the  most  part  of  wood,  was  ready  to  be 
opened,  we  should  imagine,  in  the  summer  of  1594.  In  1596  the  same  pros- 
perous company  were  prepared  to  expend  considerable  sums  upon  the  repair 
and  extension  of  their  original  theatre,  the  Blackfriars.  The  name  of  Shak- 
spere occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  document  from  which  we  collect  this 
fact :  it  is  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  from  "  Thomas  Pope, 
Richard  Burbadge,  John  Hemings,  Augustine  Philips,  William  Shakespeare, 
William  Kempe,  William  Slye,  Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others,  servants  to  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  her  Majesty;"  and  it  sets  forth  that 
they  ars  "  the  owners  and  players  of  the  private  theatre  in  the  Blackfriars : 
that  it  hath  fallen  into  decay ;  and  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 
the  same  more  convenient  for  the  entertainment  of  auditories  coming  thereto." 


*  Rowe's  '  Life  of  Shakspeara.' 
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It  then  states  what  is  important  to  the  present  question  : — "  To  this  end 
your  petitioners  have  all  and  each  of  them  put  down  sums  of  money  according 
to  their  shares  in  the  said  theatre,  and  which  they  have  justly  and  honestly 
gained  by  the  exercise  of  their  quality  of  stage -players."  It  then  alleges  that 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  had  besought  the  Council  not  to  allow  the 
said  private  house  to  remain  open,  ''  but  hereafter  to  be  shut  up  (and  closed,  to 
the  manifest  and  great  injury  of  your  petitioners,  who  have  no  other  means 
whereby  to  maintain  their  wives  and  families,  but  by  the  exercise  of  their 
quality  a?  they  have  heretofore  done."  The  common  proprietorship  of  the 
company  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  is  also  noticed  : — "  In  the  summer  season 
your  petitioners  are  able  to  play  at  their  new-built  house  on  the  Bankside, 
called  the  Globe,  but  in  the  winter  they  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  Black- 
friars."  If  the  winter  theatre  be  shut  up,  they  say  they  will  be  "unable  to 
practise  themselves  in  any  plays  or  interludes  when  called  upon  to  perform  for 
the  recreation  and  solace  of  her  Majesty  and  her  honourable  Court,  as  they  have 
been  heretofore  accustomed."  Though  the  Registers  of  the  Council  and  the 
Office-books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  are  wanting  for  this  exact  period, 
we  have  here  the  distinct  evidence  of  the  intimate  relation  between  Shakspere's 
company  and  the  Court.  The  petitioners,  in  concluding  by  the  prayer  that 
their  "  honourable  Lordships  will  grant  permission  to  finish  the  reparations 
and  alterations  they  have  begun,"  add  as  a  reason  for  this  favour  that  they 
"have  hitherto  been  well  ordered  in  their  behaviour  and  just  in  their  deal- 
ings."* The  performances  at  the  Blackfriars  went  on  without  interruption. 
Shakspere,  in  1597,  bought  "  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement  in  Stratford 
called  the  New  Place."  This  appears  to  have  been  his  first  investment  in  pro- 
perty distinct  from  his  theatrical  speculations.  The  purchase  of  the  best  house 
in  his  native  town,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  his  professional  occupations 
could  have  allowed  him  little  leisure  to  reside  in  it,  would  appear  to  have  had 
in  view  an  early  retirement  from  a  pursuit  which  probably  was  little  agreeable 
to  him.  His  powers  as  a  dramatic  writer  might  be  profitably  exercised  with- 
out being  associated  with  the  actor's  vocation.  We  know  from  other  circum- 
stances that  at  this  period  Stratford  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  1598,  Mr.  Abraham  Sturley,  an  alderman  of  Stratford,  writes  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Richard  Quiney,  then  in  London : — "  I  would  write  nothing 
unto  you  now — but  come  home.  I  pray  God  send  you  comfortably  home. 
This  is  one  special  remembrance,  from  your  father's  motion.  It  seemeth  by 
him  that  our  countryman  Mr.  Shakspere  is  willing  to  disburse  some  money 
upon  some  odd  yard  land  or  other  at  Shottery,  or  near  about  us.  He  thinketh 
it  a  very  fit  pattern  to  move  him  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  our  tithes.  By  the 
instructions  you  can  give  him  thereof,  and  by  the  friends  he  can  make  there- 
fore, we  think  it  a  fair  mark  for  him  to  shoot  at,  and  not  impossible  to  hit.  It 
obtained,  would  advance  him  indeed,  and  would  do  us  much  good."  We  thus 
see  that  in  a  year  after  the  purchase  of  New  Place,  Shakspere's  accumulation 


*  The  petition  ie  printed  in  Mr.  Collier's  '  Annala  of  the  Stage,'  rol.  i.,  p.  298. 
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of  money  was  going  on.     The  worthy  aldermen  and  his  connections  appear  to 

look    confidently  to    their   countryman,    Mr.   Shakspere,  to   assist   them    in    their 

needs.     On  the  4th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  Sturley  again  writes  a  very 

long   letter   "  to   his   most   loving  brother,  Mr.   Richard  Quiney,  at  the  Bell,   in 

Carter  Lane,   in   London,"  in  which  he  says    of   a   letter  written  by   Quiney  to 

him  on  the  21st  of  October,  that  it  imported,  amongst  other  matters,   "  that  our 

countryman   Mr.  W.  Shakspere  would  procure   us   money,  which   I   well  like   of, 

as  I  shall  hear  when,  and  where,  and  how  ;  and  I  pray  let  not  go  that  occasion. 

if  it   may  sort  to  any  indifferent  conditions."     Quiney  himself  at  this  very  time 

writes  the  following   characteristic   letter   to   his    "loving  good  friend   and  coun- 

tryman, Mr.  William  Shakspere  :  "  —  "  Loving  countryman,   I  am  bold  of  you  as 

of   a   friend,  craving   your   help   with   thirty  pounds   upon    Mr.  Bushell  and  my 

security,    or   Mr.  Myttens  with   me.      Mr.   Rosswell    is  not  come  to  London  as 

yet,  and  I  have  especial  cause.     You  shall  friend  me  much  in  helping  me  out  of 

all  the  debts  I  owe  ia  Jx>ndon,  I  thank  God,  and  much  quiet  to  my  mind  which 

would  not  be  indebted.     I  am  now  towards  the  Court  in  hope  your  answer  for 

the   dispatch    of    my  business.     You  shall  neither  lose  credit  nor  money  by  me, 

the  Lord  willing  ;    and    now    but  persuade  yourself  so  as  I  hope,  and  you  shall 

not   need   to    fear   but   with    all    hearty  'thankfulness    I    will   hold   my  time,  and 

content    your   friend,    and    if    we   bargain    farther,    you    shall    be    the   paymaster 

yourself.     My  time  bids  me  to  hasten  to  an  end,  and  so  I  commit  this  to  your 

care  and  hope  of  your  help.     I   fear   I   shall   not   be   back  this  night  from  the 

Court.     Haste.     The  Lord  be  with  you  and  with  us  all.     Amen.     From  the  Bell 

in  Carter  Lane,  the  25th  October,  1598.     Yours  in  all   kindness,  Rye.  Quiney.' 

The  anxious  dependence  which  these  honest  men  appear  to  have  upon  the  good 

offices   of   their   townsman   is    more   satisfactory   even   than   the   evidence  which 

their  letters  afford  of  his  worldly  condition. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  present  to  us  an  event  which  must  have  thrown  a  shade  over  the  brightest 
prospects 


This  is  the  register  of  the  burial  of  the  only  son  of  the  poet  in  1596.  Hamnet 
was  born  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1585;  so  that  at  his  death  he  was  eleven 
years  and  six  months  old.  He  was  a  twin  'child;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  constitutionally  weak.  Some  such  cause  interfered  probably  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  twin-sister  Judith  ;  for  whilst  Susanna,  the  elder,  is  recorded  to 
have  been  "  witty  above  her  sex,"  and  wrote  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  as  we 
may  judge  from  her  signature  to  a  deed  in  1639. 
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the  mark  of  Judith  appears  as  an  attesting  witness  to  a  conveyance  in  1611, 


Shakspere  himself  has  given  us  a  most  exquisite  picture  of  a  boy,  who,  like  his 
own  Hamnet,  died  young,  in  whom  the  imaginative  faculty  was  all -predominant. 
Was  this  a  picture  of  his  own  precocious  child  ? 

"  Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you  :  he  so  troubles  me, 
'T  is  past  enduring. 

1  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellow  ? 

Mam.  No,  I  '11  none  of  you. 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam.  You  '11  kias  me  hard ;  and  apeak  to  me  ae  if 
I  were  a  baby  still. —  I  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker ;  yet  black  brows,  they  say, 
Become  some  women  best ;  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semi-circle, 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taught  you  this  t 

Mam.  I  leapn'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. — Pray,  now, 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrows  ? 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 
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Mam.  Nay,  that 's  a  mock  :  I  have  seen  a  lady's  nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows." 

"  Her.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  ?     Come,  air,  now 
I  am  for  you  again  :  Pray  you,  sit  by  ua, 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry,  or  sad,  shall 't  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will 

Mam.  A  sad  tale  's  best  for  winter : 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let 's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on.  *it  down  : — Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites  :  you  're  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down  ;  then  on. 

Mam,  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard ;  —I  will  tell  it  softly ; 
Yon  crickets  sh  ill  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then, 

And  give  't  in  mine  ear."  * 

With  the  exception  of  this  inevitable  calamity,  the  present  period  may  pro- 
bably be  regarded  as  a  happy  epoch  in  Shakspere's  life.  He  had  conquered  any 
adverse  circumstances  by  which  his  earlier  career  might  have  been  impeded. 
He  had  taken  his  rank  among  the  first  minds  of  his  age  ;  and,  above  all,  his 
pursuits  were  so  engrossing  as  to  demand  a  constant  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
but  to  demand  that  exercise  in  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  and  the  most 
pleasurable  thoughts.  This  was  the  period  to  which  belong  the  great  histories 
of  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  IV.,  and  the  delicious  comedies  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  Twelfth  Night.  These 
productions  afford  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  the  greatest  of  intellects 
was  in  the  most  healthful  possession  of  its  powers.  These  were  not  hasty 
adaptations  for  the  popular  appetite,  as  we  may  well  believe  some  of  the  earlier 
plays  were  in  their  first  shape  ;  but  highly-wrought  performances,  to  which  all 
the  method  of  his  cultivated  art  had  been  strenuously  applied.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  dramatic  poet  appears  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  Globe  or'  the  Blackfriars,  or  even  with  the  gracious  encourage- 
ments of  a  refined  Court.  During  three  years  he  gave  to  the  world  careful 
editions  of  some  of  these  plays,  as  if  to  vindicate  the  drama  from  the  pedantic 
notion  that  the  Muses  of  tragedy  and  comedy  did  not  meet  their  sisters  upon 
equal  ground.  Richard  II.  and  Richard  III.  were  published  in  1597 ;  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  and  Henry  IV..  Part  I.,  in  1598  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  corrected  and 
augmented,  in  1599;  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  in  1600.  The  system  of  pub- 
lication then  ceased.  It  no  doubt  interfered  with  the  interests  of  his  fellows ; 
and  Shakspere  was  not  likely  to  assert  an  exclusive  interest,  or  to  gratify  an 
exclusive  pride,  at  the  expense  of  his  associates.  But  his  reputation  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  man,  when  only  four  of  his  plays  were  accessible  to  the 
readers  of  poetry.  In  1598  it  was  proclaimed,  not  timidly  or  questionably,  that 

•  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IL,  Sc.  L 
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'•  as  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  tragedy  and  comedy  among 
the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare,  among  the  English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both 
kinds  for  the  stage :"  and  "As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in 
Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey- 
tongued  Shakespeare."*  It  was  certainly  not  at  this  period  of  Shakspere's  life 
that  he  wrote  with  reference  to  himself,  unlocking  his  heart  to  some  nameles3 
friend . — 

"  When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 

I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 

And  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
\  And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd, 

Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 

With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 

Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 

Haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 

(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 

From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings."  • 

Sonnets  of  Shakspere  were  in  existence  in  1598,  when  Meres  tells  us  of  "his 
sugared  sonnets  among  his  private  friends."  We  have  entered  so  fully  into  the 
question,  whether  these  poems  are  to  be  considered  autobiographical,  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  us  here  to  repeat  an  argument  not  hastily  entered  upon,  or 
carelessly  set  forth.  We  believe  that  the  order  in  which  they  were  printed  is 
an  arbitrary  one ;  that  some  form  a  continu  us  poem  or  poems,  that  others  are 
Isolated  in  their  subjects  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  'are  addressed  ;  that 
some  may  express  the  poet's  personal  feelings,  that  others  are  wholly  fictitious, 
dealing  with  imaginary  loves  and  jealousies,  and  not  attempting  to  separate  the 
personal  identity  of  the  artist  from  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed,  and  the 
situations  which  he  delineated.  "  We  believe,  that,  taken  as  works  of  art,  having 
a  certain  degree  of  continuity,  the  Sonnets  of  Spenser,  of  Daniel,  of  Drayton, 
of  Shakspere,  although  in  many  instances  they  might  shadow  forth  real  feel- 
ings and  be  outpourings  of  the  inmost  heart,  were  presented  to  the  world  as 
exercises  of  fancy,  and  were  received  by  the  world  as  such."f  Even  of  those 
portions  of  these  remarkable  relics  which  appear  to  have  an  obvious  reference 
to  the  poet's  feelings  and  circumstances,  we  cannot  avoid  rejecting  the  principle 
of  continuity ;  for  they  clearly  belong  to  different  periods  of  his  life,  if  they  are 
the  reflection  of  his  real  sentiments.  We  have  the  playfulness  of  an  early  love, 
and  the  agonizing  throes  of  an  unlawful  passion.  They  speak  of  a  period  when 
the  writer  had  won  no  honour  or  substantial  rewards — "  in  disgrace  with  for- 
tune and  men's  eyes,"  the  period  of  his  youth,  if  the  allusion  was  at  all  real  ; 
ind  yet  the  writer  is 

"  With  time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworn." 

•  Francis  Mer~i.  t  Illustrations  of  the  Sonnets,  Pictorial  Edition,  p.  114, 
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One  little  dedicatory  poem  says, 

"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  atrongly  knit, 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit.** 

Another  (and  it  is  distinctly  associated  with  what  we  hold  to  be  a  continued 
little  poem,  wholly  fictitious,  in  which  the  poet  dramatizes  as  it  were  the  poeti- 
cal character)  boasts  that 

"  Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes  shall  outlive  thia  powerful  rhyme." 

Without  attempting  therefore  to  disprove  that  tnese  Sonnets  were  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  or  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  we  must  leave  the  reader 
who  fancies  he  can  find  in  them  a  shadowy  outline  of  Shakspere's  life  to  form 
his  own  conclusion  from  their  careful  perusal.  We  have  endeavoured,  in  our 
analysis  of  these  poems,  to  place  before  him  all  the  facts  which  have  relation  to 
the  subject.  But  to  preserve  in  this  place  the  unity  of  our  narrative  with 
reference  to  the  period  before  us,  we  venture  to  reprint  a  passage  from  the 
Illustrations  to  which  we  refer:  "The  71st  to  the  74th  Sonnets  seem  bursting 
from  a  heart  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  unworthiness,  and  surrendered  to 
some  overwhelming  misery.  There  is  a  line  in  the  74th  which  points  at  suicide. 
We  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  sentiments  here  expressed  are  essentially  dra- 
matic. In  the  32nd  Sonnet,  where  we  recognise  the  man  Shakspere  speaking  in 
his  own  modest  and  cheerful  spirit,  death  is  to  come  across  his  '  well  contented 
day.'  The  opinion  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sustain  of  the  probable  admix- 
ture of  the  artificial  and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets,  arising  from  their  supposed 
original  fragmentary  state,  necessarily  leads  to  the  belief  that  some  are  accurate 
illustrations  of  the  poet's  situation  and  feelings.  It  is  collected  from  these 
Sonnets,  for  example,  that  his  profession  as  a  player  was  disagreeable  to  him  ; 
and  this  complaint  is  found  amongst  those  portions  which  we  have  separated 
from  the  series  of  verses  which  appear  to  us  to  be  written  in  an  artificial  character. 
It  might  be  addressed  to  any  one  of  his  family,  or  some  honoured  friend,  such  as 
Lord  Southampton  : — 

•  0,  for  mj  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds, 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand.' 

But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his  nature  was  felt  by  him  to  be  subdued 
to  what  it  worked  in, — if  thence  his  name  received  a  brand, — if  vulgar  scandal 
sometimes  assailed  him, — he  had  high  thoughts  to  console  him,  such  as  were 
never  before  imparted  to  mortal.  This  was  probably  written  in  some  period  oi 
dejection,  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with  a 
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slight  tinge  of  indifference,  if  not  of  dislike.  Every  man  of  high  genius  has 
felt  something  of  this.  It  was  reserved  for  the  highest  to  throw  it  off,  '  like 
dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane.'  But  the  profound  sel-f-abasement  and  de- 
spondency of  the  74th  Sonnet,  exquisite  as  the  diction  is,  appear  to  us  unreal,  as 
a  representation  of  the  mental  state  of  William  Shakspere ;  written,  as  it  most 
probably  was,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  revels  and  luxuriates  (in  the  comedies 
which  belong  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century)  in  the  spirit  of  enjoyment,  rush- 
mg  from  a  heart  full  of  love  for  his  species,  at  peace  with  itself  and  with  all  the 
world." 


iKichard  Burba^e.  I 


[The  Falcon  Tavern.] 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WIT-COMBATS. 


were  the  wit-combats  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Jonson ;  which  two  I 
behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war  :  Master  Jonson 
(like  the  former)  was  built  far  highei  in  learning  ;  solid,  but  slow,  in  his  per- 
formances.  Shakespeare,  with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but 
lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage 
of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention."  Such  is  Thomas 
Fuller's  well-known  description  of  the  convivial  intercourse  of  Shakspere  and 
Jonson,  first  published  in  1662.  A  biographer  of  Shakspere  says,  "The  me- 
mory of  Fuller  perhaps  teemed  with  their  sallies."  That  memory,  then,  must 
have  been  furnished  at  secondhand;  for  Fuller  was  not  born  till  1608.  He 
beheld  them  in  his  mind's  eye  only.  Imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  worth- 
less, as  the  few  traditions  of  these  wit-combats  are,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
companionship  and  ardent  friendship  of  these  two  monarchs  of  the  stage.  Ful- 
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,er's  fanciful  comparison  of  their  respective  conversational  powers  is  probably 
to  some  extent  a  just  one.  The  difference  in  the  constitution  of  their  minds, 
and  the  diversity  of  their  respective  acquirements,  would  more  endear  each  to 
the  other's  society. 

Rowe  Jthus  describes  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  between  Shak- 
spere  and  Jonson : — "  His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson  began  with  a  remark- 
able piece  of  humanity  and  good  nature.  Mr.  Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time 
altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the  players, 
in  order  to  have  it  acted  ;  and  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after 
having  turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  were  just  upon  returning  it 
to  him  with  an  ill-natured  answer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  com- 
pany, when  Shakspeare  luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so 
well  in  it  as  to  engage  him  first  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recom- 
mend Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public."*  The  tradition  which  Rowe 
thus  records  is  not  supported  by  minute  facts  which  have  since  become  known. 
In  Henslowe's  Diary  of  plays  performed  at  his  theatre,  we  have  an  entry  under 
the  date. of  the  llth  of  May,  1597,  of  'The  Comedy  of  Humours.'  This  was 
no  doubt  a  new  play,  for  it  was  acted  eleven  times ;  and  there  can  be  little 
question  that  it  was  Jonson's  comedy  of  'Every  Man  in  his  Humour.'  A  few 
months  after  we  have  the  following  entry  in  the  same  document: — "Lent  unto 
Benjamin  Jonson,  player,  the  22nd  of  July,  1597,  in  ready  money,  the  sum  of 
four  pounds,  to  be  paid  it  again  whensoever  either  I  or  my  son  shall  demand 
it."  Again:  "  Lent  unto  Benjamin  Jonson,  the  3rd  of  December,  1597,  upon  a 
book  which  he  was  to  write  for  us  before  Christmas  next  after  the  date  hereof, 
which  he  showed  the  plot  unto  the  company :  I  say,  lent  in  ready  money  unto 
him  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings."  On  the  5th  of  January,  1598,  Henslowe 
records  in  the  same  way  the  trifling  loan  of  five  shillings.  An  advance  is  also 
made  by  Henslowe  to  his  company  on  the  13th  of  August,  1598,  "to  buy  a 
book  called  '  Hot  Anger  soon  cold/  of  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Chettle,  and  Benjamin 
Jonson,  in  full  payment,  the  sum  of  six  pounds."  We  thus  see,  that  in  1597 
and  1598  there  was  an  intimate  connection  of  Jonson  with  the  stage,  but  not 
with  Shakspere's  company.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Jonson  was  a 
writer  for  the  stage  earlier  than  1597,  and  that  the  "  remarkable  piece  of  hu- 
manity and  good  nature "  recorded  of  Shakspere  took  place  before  the  con- 
nection of  Jonson  with  Henslowe's  theatre.  He  was  born,  according  to  Gifford, 
in  1574.  In  January,  1619,  he  sent  a  poetical  "picture  of  himself"  to  Drum- 
mond,  in  which  these  lines  occur  : — 

"  My  hundred  of  grey  hairs 
Told  six  and  forty  years." 

This  would  place  his  birth  in  1573.f  Drummond,  in  narrating  Jonson's  ac- 
count of  "  his  own  life,  education,  birth,  actions,"  up  to  the  period  in  which  we 
have  shown  how  dependent  he  was  upon  the  advances  of  a  theatrical  manager, 

*  '  Life  of  Shakspeare.' 

f  See  '  Jonson's  Conversations  with  Drummond,'  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
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thus  writes :  — "  His  grandfather  came  from  Carlisle,  and,  he  thought,  from 
Annandale  to  it:  he  served  King  Henry  VIII. ,  and  \v-is  a  gentleman.  His 
father  lost  all  his  estate  under  Queen  Mary,  having  been  cast  in  prison  and  for- 
feited ;  at  last  turned  minister :  so  he  was  a  minister's  son.  He  himself  was 
posthumous  born,  a  month  after  his  father's  decease  ;  brought  up  poorly,  put  to 
school  by  a  friend  (his  master  Camden) ;  after,  taken  from  it,  and  put  to  another 
craft  (I  think  was  to  be  a  wright  or  bricklayer),  which  he  could  not  endure  ; 
then  went  he  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  returning  soon,  he  betook  himself  to  his 
wonted  studies.  In  his  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  had,  in  the  face  of 
both  the  camps,  killed  an  enemy  and  taken  opima  spolia  from  him  ;  and  since 
his  coming  to  England,  being  appealed  to  the  fields,  he  had  killed  his  adver- 
sary which  had  hurt  him  in  the  arm,  and  whose  sword  was  ten  inches  longer 
than  his  ;  for  the  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  almost  at  the  gallows.  Then 
took  he  his  religion  by  trust,  of  a  priest  who  visited  him  in  prison.  Thereafter 
he  was  twelve  years  a  Papist."  Aubrey  says  in  his  random  way,  "  He  killed 
Mr.  Marlowe  the  poet  on  Bunhill,  coming  from  the  Green  Curtain  Playhouse." 
\Ve  know  where  Marlowe  was  killed,  and  when  he  was  killed.  He  was  slain  at 
Deptford  in  1593.  Gifford  supposes  that  this  tragical  event  in  Jensen's  life 
took  place  in  1595;  but  the  conjecture  is  set  aside  by  an  indisputable  account  of 
the  fact.  Philip  Henslowe,  writing  to  his  son-in-law  Alleyn  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1598,  says,  "  Since  you  were  with  ms  I  have  lost  one  of  my  com- 
pany, which  hurteth  me  greatly,  that  is  Gabrell  [Gabriel],  for  he  is  slain  in 
Hogsden  Fields  by  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Jonson,  bricklayer ;  therefore  I 
would  fain  have  a  little  of  your  counsel,  if  I  could."*  This  event  took  place 
then,  we  see,  exactly  at  the  period  when  Jonson  was  in  constant  intercourse 
with  Henslowe's  company ;  and  it  probably  arose  out  of  some  quarrel  at  the 
theatre  that  he  was  "  appealed  to  the  fields."  The  expression  of  Henslowe, 
"  Benjamin  Jonson,  bricklayer,"  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
Jonson's  own  declaration,  that  after  his  return  from  the  Low  Countries  he  "  be- 
took himself  to  his  wonted  studies."  We  believe  that  Henslowe,  under  the 
excitement  of  that  loss  for  which  he  required  the  counsel  of  Alleyn,  used  it  as 
a  term  of  opprobrium,  that  was  familiar  to  his  company.  Dekker,  who  was  a 
writer  for  Henslowe's  theatre,  and  who  in  1599  was  associated  with  Jonson  in 
the  composition  of  two  plays,  ridicules  his  former  friend  and  colleague,  in  1602,  • 
as  a  "poor  lime  and  hair  rascal," — as  one  who  ambled  "in  a  leather  pilch  by  a 
play-waggon  in  the  highway  " — "  a  foul-fisted  mortar-treader  " — "  one  famous 
for  killing  a  player  " — one  whose  face  "  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  rotten 
russet-apple  when  it  is  bruised " — whose  "  goodly  and  glorious  nose  was  blunt, 
blunt,  blunt " — whc  is  asked,  "  how  chance  it  passeth  that  you  bid  good  bve  to 
an  honest  trade  of  building  chimnies  and  laying  down  bricks  for  a  worse  handi- 
craftness?" — who  is  twitted  with  "dost  stamp,  mad  Tamburlaine,  dost  stamp; 
thou  think'st  thou'st  mortar  under  thy  feet,  dost  ? "  —  one  whose  face  was 
'punched  full  of  eyelet-holes  like  the  cover  of  a  warming-pan" — "a  hollow- 
cheeked  scrag."  It  is  evident  from  all  this  abuse,  which  we  transcribe  as  the 

*  Letter  in  Dulwich  College,  quoted  in  Collier's  '  Memoirs  of  Alleyn.' 
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passages  occur  in  Dekker's  '  Satiro-Mastix,  that  the  poverty,  the  personal 
appearance,  and,  above  all,  the  original  occupation  of  Jonson,  exposed  him  to 
the  vulgar  ridicule  of  some  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  at 
the  theatre.  They  did  not  feel  as  honest  old  Fuller  felt,  when,  describing 
Jonson,  being  in  want  of  maintenance,  as  "  fain  to  return  to  the  trade  of  his 
iather-in-law,"  the  old  chronicler  of  the  Worthies  says  — "  Let  not  them  blush 
that  have,  but  those  who  have  not,  a  lawful  calling."  We  can  thus  understand 
what  Henslowe  means  when  he  says  "  Benjamin  Jonson,  bricklayer."  In  the 
autumn  of  1598  the  bricklayer-poet  was  lying  in  prison.  At  the  Christmas  of 
that  year  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  greatly  altered  from  the  original  sketch 
produced  by  Henslowe's  company,  was  brought  out  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
company  at  the  Bluckfriars.  The  doors  of  Henslowe's  theatre  on  the  Bankside 
were  probably  shut  against  the  man  who  had  killed  Gabriel,  "  whose  sword  was 
ten  inches  longer  than  his."  There  seems  to  have  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  one  to  console  the  unhappy  prison—  under  his  calamity.  He  was  a  writer 
for  a  rival  theatre,  receiving  its  advances  up  to  the  13th  of  August,  1598. 
His  improved  play  was  brought  out  by  the  company  of  a  theatre  which  stood 
much  higher  in  the  popular  and  the  critical  estimation  a  few  months  after- 
wards. There  was  an  ac4"  of  friendship  somewhere.  May  we  not  believe  that 
this  proud  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  keenly  alive  to  neglect  and  injury — 
who  says  that  "  Daniel  was  at  jealousies  with  him," — that  "  Drayton  feared 
nim " — that  "he  beat  Marston,  and  took  his  pistol  from  him"  —  that  "  Sir 
William  Alexander  was  not  half  kind  unto  him  " — that  "  Markham  was  but  a 
!jase  fellow" — that  "such  were  Day  and  Middleton," — that  "  Sharpham,  Day, 
Dekker,  were  all  rogues,  and  that  Minshew  was  one," — that  "  Abraham  Francis 
was  a  fool"* — may  we  not  believe  that  some  deep  remembrance  of  unusual 
kindness  induced  him  to  write  of  Shakspere,  "  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour 
his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  HS  any.  He  was  indeed  honest,  and 
of  an  open  and  free  nature?"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  abiding  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  Gifford,  who  treated  with  ineffable  scorn  all  that  has  been  written 
about  Jonson's  envy,  and  malignity,  and  coldness  towards  Shakspere.  We 
believe  with  him  "  that  no  feud,  no  jealousy  ever  disturbed  their  connection ; 
that  Shakspere  was  pleased  with  Jonson,  and  that  Jonson  loved  and  admired 
Shakspere."  They  worked  upon  essentially  different  principles  of  art;  they 
had  each  their  admirers  and  disciples  ;  but  the  field  in  which  they  laboured  was 
large  enough  for  both  of  them,  and  they  each  cultivated  it  after  his  own  fashion. 
With  the  exception  of  such  occasional  quarrels  as  those  between  Jonson  and 
Dekker,  the  poets  of  that  time  lived  as  a  generous  brotherhood,  whose  cordial 
intercourse  might  soften  many  of  the  rigours  of  their  worldly  lot.  Jonson  was 
by  nature  proud,  perhaps  arrogant.  His  struggles  with  penury  had  made  him 
proud.  He  had  the  inestimable  possession  of  a  well-educated  boyhood  ;  he  had 
the  consciousness  of  great  abilities  and  great  acquirements.  He  was  thrown 
amongst  a  band  of  clever  men,  some  of  whom  perhaps  laughed,  as  Dekker  un- 
worthily did,  at  his  honest  efforts  to  set  himself  above  the  real  disgrace  of  earn- 

*  All  these  passages  are  extracted  from  his  conversations  with  Drummond. 
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ing  his  bread  by  corrupt  arts ;  \vho  ridiculed  his  pimpled  face,  his  "  one  eye 
lower  than  t'other/'  and  his  "  coat  like  a  coachman's  coat,  with  slips  under  the 
arm-pits."  So  Aubrey  describes  him  who  laid  down  laws  cf  criticism,  and 
married  music  and  painting  to  the  most  graceful  verse.  But  when  the  brick- 
layer had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  first  comedy  performed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company,  to 

"  Sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes," 

there  was  one  amongst  that  company  strong  enough  to  receive  with  kindliness 
even  the  original  prologue,  in  which  the  romantic  drama,  perhaps  some  of  his 
own  plays,  were  declaimed  against  by  one  who  belonged  to  another  school  of 
art.  Shakspere  could  not  doubt  that  a  man  of  vigorous  understanding  had 
arisen  up  to  devote  himself  to  the  exhibition  of  "popular  errors," — humours — 
passing  accidents  of  life  and  character.  He  himself  worked  upon  more  endur- 
ing materials ;  but  he  would  nevertheless  see  that  tiiere  was  one  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  comedy  of  manners  in  a  higher  spirit  than  had  yet  been  displayed. 
Not  only  was  the  amended  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour '  acted  by  Shakspere's 
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company,  Shakspere  himself  taking  one  of  the  characters ;  but  the  second  comedy 
from  the  same  satirist  was  first  produced  by  that  company  in  1599.  When  the 
author,  in  his  Induction,  exclaims 

"  If  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself, 
Let  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong ; 
For,  if  he. shame  to  have  his  follies  known, 
First  he  should  shame  to  act  'em  :  my  strict  hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongy  souls 
As  lick  up  every  idle  vanity,"  — 

the  poet  who  "was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time," — he,  especially,  who  never 
once  comes  before  the  audience  in  his  individual  character, — might  gently  smile  at 
these  high  pretensions.  But  he  would  stretch  out  the  hand  of  cordial  friendship  to 
the  man  ;  for  he  was-  in  earnest — his  indignation  against  vice  was  an  honest  one. 
Though  a  little  personal  vanity  might  peep  out — though  the  satirist  might  "  venture 
on  the  stage  when  the  play  is  ended  to  exchange  courtesies  and  compliments  with 
gallants  in  the  lord's  rooms,  to  make  all  the  house  rise  up  in  arms  and  to  cry, — 
That's  Horace,  that's  he,  that's  ne,  that's  he,  that  pens  and  purges  humours  and 
diseases,"  *  Shakspere's  congratulations  on  the  success  of  Asper — for  so  Jonson  de- 
lighted to  call  himself — would  come  from  the 'heart.  An  evening  at  the  Falcon 
might  fitly  conclude  such  a  first  play. 

The  things  "  done  at  the  Mermaid  "  were  not  as  yet.  Francis  Beaumont,  who 
has  made  them  immortal  by  his  description,  was  at  this  period  scarcely  sixteen 
years  of  age.  His  '  Letter  to  Jonson  '  may,  however,  give  us  the  best  notion  of 
the  earlier  convivial  intercourse  of  some  of  the  illustrious  band  to  whom  the  young 
dramatist  refers  : — 

"  Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 
Since  I  saw  you  ;  for  wit  is  like  a  rest 
Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  the  best  gamesters  :  what  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 
And  had  resolv'd  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 
Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past— wit  that  might  warrant  be 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  cancell'd  :  and  when  that  was  gone, 
We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companit 
Right  witty :  though  but  downright  fools,  mere  wise." 

The  play  at  the  Blackfriars  would  be  over  at  five  o'clock.  The  gallants  who 
came  from  the  ordinary  to  the  playhouse  would  have  dined ;  and  so  would  the 
players.  At  three  the  play  commenced  ;  and  an  audience  more  rational  than 

*  Satiro-Mastk, 
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those  of  our  own  times  as  to  the  quantity  of  amusement  which  they  demanded 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  two  hours'  exhibition  • — 

"  Those  that  come  to  aee 
Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree 
The  play  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing, 
I  '11  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours."  * 

Out  of  the  smoke  and  glare  of  the  torches  (for  in  the  private  theatres  the  win- 
dows were  closed  so  as  to  exclude  the  day)  would  the  successful  author  and 
his  friends  come  forth  into  the  grey  light  of  a  January  evening,  f  The  Black- 
friars  Stairs  are  close  at  hand.  John  Taylor  the  water-poet  was  then  a  very 
young  man  ;  but  the  apprentice  of  the  Thames  might  be  there,  with  the  ambi- 
tion already  developed  to  be  the  ferryman  to  the  wits  and  actors  from  the  Black- 
friars  to  the  Bankside.  The  "  gentlemanlike  sculler,"  as  he  was  subsequently 
called,  might  listen  even  then  with  a  chuckling  delight  to  the  sallies  of  "  Master 
Benjamin  Jonson,"  whom  some  eighteen  years  afterwards  he  wrote  of  as  "  my 
long-approved  and  assured  good  friend " — generous  withal  beyond  his  means, 
for  "  at  my  taking  leave  of  him  he  gave  me  a  piece  of  gold  and  two-and-twenty 
shillings  to  drink  his  health. "J  The  merry  party  are  soon  landed  at  Paris 
Garden,  and  walking  up  the  lane,  which  was  a  very  little  to  the  east  of  the 
present  Blackfriars  Bridge,  they  turn  eastward  before  they  reach  the  old  stone 
cros«,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  are  on  the  Bankside,  close  to  the  Falcon  Inn,  in 

*  Prologue  to  Henry  VIII. 

t  It  would  appear  from  the  Epilogue  that '  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour '  was  acted  at  the 
Globe ;  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  there.  We  are  of  course  only  here  attempting  a  generalization 
aot  literally  accurate. 

+  Taylor's '  Penniless  Pilgrimage.1 
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the  liberty  of  the  Clink.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  this  is  the  Bear  Gar- 
den,  and  a  little  farther  eastward  the  Globe.  Part  of  the  Falcon  Tavern  was 
standing  in  1805,  a  short  distance  from  the  north  end  of  Gravel-lane.  Tradi- 
tion holds  it  to  have  been  the  favourite  resort  of  Shakspere  and  his  companions. 
It  is  highly  probable.  He  was  a  householder  in  the  Clink  liberty;  but  his1 
disposition  was  eminently  social,  and  sociality  was  the  fashion  of  those  days — 
in  moderation,  not  a  bad  fashion.  Gifford  has  noticed  this  with  great  justness  : 
"Domestic  entertainments  were,  at  that  time,  rare;  the  accommodations  of  a 
private  house  were  ill  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a  social  meeting  ;  and 
taverns  and  ordinaries  are  therefore  almost  the  only  places  in  which  we  hear  of 
such  assemblies.  This,  undoubtedly,  gives  an  appearance  of  licentiousness  to 
the  age,  which,  in  strictness,  does  not  belong  to  it.  Long  after  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  we  seldom  hear  of  the  eminent  characters  of  the 
day  in  their  domestic  circles."*  Jonson  laughs  at  his  own  disposition  to  con- 
viviality in  connection  with  his  habitual  abstemiousness :  "  Canary,  the  very 
elixir  and  spirit  of  wine !  This  is  that  our  poet  calls  Castalian  liquor,  when 
he  comes  abroad  now  and  then,  once  in  a  fortnight,  and  makes  a  good  meal 
among  players,  where  he  has  caninum  appetitum  ;  marry,  at  home  he  keeps  a 
good  philosophical  diet,  beans  and  buttermilk ;  an  honest  pure  rogue,  he  will 
take  you  off  three,  four,  five  of  these,  one  after  another,  and  look  villainously 
when  he  has  done,  like  a  one-headed  Cerberus. "f  He  puts  these  words  into 
the  mouth  of  a  buffoon.  In  his  own  person  he  speaks  of  himself  in  a  nobler 
strain : 

"  I  that  spend  half  my  nights,  and  all  my  days, 

Here  in  a  cell  to  get  a  dark  pale  face, 
To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  and  the  bays ; 
And,  in  this  age,  can  hope  no  other  grace."  J 

The  alternations  of  excessive  labour  and  joyous  relaxation  belong  to  the  ener- 
gies of  the  poetical  temperament.  Jonson  has  been  accused  of  excess  in  his 
pleasures.  Drummond  ill-naturedly  says,  "Drink  is  one  of  the  elements  in 
which  he  liveth."  But  no  one  affirmed  that  in  his  convivial  meetings  there  was 
not  something  higher  and  better  than  sensual  indulgence . 

"Ah,  Ben! 
Say  how,  or  when 
Shall  we  thy  guests 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasta, 

Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun  ? 
Where  we  such  clusters  had, 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad ; 

And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  tho  frolic  wiun."  g 


*  '  Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonson,'  p.  cxc. 
f  '  Every  Man  out  of  hia  Humour.'  J  The  Poetaster.' 

§  Herrick's  '  Hesperides.' 
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Amongst  the  group  that  might  be  assembled  at  the  Falcon,  let  us  first  trace 
the  lineaments  of  Thomas  Dekker.  He  has  not  yet  quarrelled  with  Jonson. 
He  has  no  tbeen  held  up  to  contempt  as  Demetrius  in  the  '  Poetaster,'  nor  re- 
turned the  satire  with  more  than  necessary  vehemence  in  the  Satiro-Mastix. 
He  is  one  who  has  looked  upon  the  world  with  an  observant  eye  ;  one  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  his  "  pamphlets  and  plays  alone  would  furnish  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  contemporaries  in  vulgar  and 
middle  life  than  could  easily  be  collected  from  all  the  grave  annals  of  the 
times."*  His  'Gull's  Horn-Book'  has  not  yet  appeared;  but  its  writer  can 
season  his  talk  with  the  most  amusing  relations  of  the  Humours  of  Paul's  Walk, 
of  the  ordinary,  of  the  playhouse,  of  the  tavern.  He  was  not  a  very  young  man 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write.  In  1631  he  says,  "  I  have  been  a  priest  in 
Apollo's  temple  many  years ;  my  voice  is  decaying  with  my  age."  He  is  con- 
fident in  his  powers  ;  and  claims  to  be  a  satirist  by  as  indefeasible  a  title  as 
that  of  his  greater  rival: — "I  am  snake-proof;  and  though,  with  Hannibal, 
you  bring  whole  hogsheads  of  vinegar-railings,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
quench  or  come  over  rny  Alpine  resolution.  I  will  sail  boldly  and  desperately 
alongst  the  shores  of  the  isle  of  Gulls  ;  and  in  defiance  of  those  terrible  block- 
houses, their  loggerheads,  make  a  true  discovery  of  their  wild  yet  habitable 
country."  f  He  has  many  a  joke  against  the  gallants  whom  he  has  noted  even 
that  afternoon  sitting  on  the  stage  in  all  the  glory  of  their  coxcombry — on  the 
very  rushes  where  the  com  is  to  dance,  beating  down  the  mews  and  hisses 
of  the  opposed  rascality.  proportionable  leg,  the  white  hand,  the  love- 

.ocA  of  the  essenced  fop,  have  none  of  them  passed  unmarked.  The  red  beard 
artistically  dyed  according  to  the  most  approved  fashion  supplies  many  a 
.augh  ;  especially  if  the  wearer  had  risen  to  be  gone  in  the  middle  of  the  scene, 
saluting  his  gentle  acquaintance  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  mimics.  He,  above 
all,  is  quizzed  who  hoards  up  the  play  scraps  upon  which  his  lean  wit  most 
savourily  feeds  in  the  presence  of  the  Euphuesed  gentlewomen.  Dekker  has 
been  that  morning  in  Paul's  Walk,  in  the  Mediterranean  Aisle.  He  has  noted 
one  who  walks  there  from  day  to  day,  even  till  lamp-light,  for  he  is  safe  from 
his  creditors.  One  more  fortunate  parades  his  silver  spurs  in  the  open  choir, 
that  he  may  challenge  admiration  as  he  draws  forth  his  perfumed  embroidered 
purse  to  pay  the  forfeit  to  the  surpliced  choristers.  Another  is  waited  upon 
by  his  tailor,  who  steps  behind  a  pillar  with  his  table-book  to  note  the  last 
fashion  which  hath  made  its  appearance  there,  and  to  commend  it  to  his  wor- 
ship's admiration.  Equally  familiar  is  the  satirist  with  the  ordinary.  He  tells 
of  a  most  absolute  gull  that  he  has  marked  riding  thither  upon  his  Spanish 
jennet,  with  a  French  lacquey  carrying  his  cloak,  who  having  entered  the 
public  room  walks  up  and  down  scornfully  with  a  sneer  and  a  sour  face  to  pro- 
mise quarrelling;  who,  when  he  does  speak,  discourses  how  often  this  lady  has 
sent  her  coach  for  him,  and  how  he  has  sweat  in  the  tennis-court  with  that 
lord.  An  unfledged  poet,  too,  he  has  marked,  who  drops  a  sonnet  out  of  the 
large  fold  of  his  glove,  which  he  at  last  reads  to  the  company  with  a  pretty 

•  '  Quarterly  Review.'  t  '  Gull 's  Hornbook.' 
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counterfeit  lothness.  He  has  a  story  of  the  last  gull  whom  he  saw  there 
skeldered  of  his  money  at  primero  and  hazard,  who  sat  as  patiently  as  a  dis- 
armed gentleman  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs.  At  the  tavern  he  has  drawn  out 
a  country  gentleman  that  has  brought  his  wife  to  town  to  learn  the  fashions, 
and  see  the  tombs  at  Westminster,  and  the  lions  in  the  Tower;  and  is  already 
glib  with  the  names  of  the  drawers,  Jack  and  Will  and  Tom  :  the  tavern  is  to 
him  so  delightful,  with  its  suppers,  its  Canary,  its  tobacco,  and  its  civil  hostess 
at  the  bar,  that  it  is  odds  but  he  will  give  up  housekeeping.  Above  all,  "  the 
satirical  rogue"  is  familiar  with  the  habits  of  those  who  hear  the  chimes  at 
midnight.  He  knows  how  they  shun  the  waking  watch  and  play  tricks  with 
the  sleeping,  and  he  hears  the  pretenders  to  gentility  call  aloud  Sir  Giles,  or 
Sir  Abraham,  will  you  turn  this  way  ?  Every  form  of  pretence  is  familiar  to 
him.  He  has  watched  his  gull  critical  upon  new  books  in  a  stationer's  shop, 
and  has  tracked  him  through  all  his  vagaries  at  the  tobacco  ordinary,  the 
barber's,  the  fence-school,  and  the  dancing-school.  Thomas  Dekker  is  certainly 
one  of  those  who  gather  humours  from  all  men  ;  but  his  wit  is  not  of  the 
highest  or  the  most  delicate  character ;  yet  is  he  listened  to  and  laughed  at  by 
many  of  nobler  intellect  who  say  little.  He  knows  the  town,  and  he  makes 
the  most  of  his  knowledge.  Though  he  is  a  "  high  flyer  in  wit,"  as  Edward 
Philipps  calls  him,  yet  is  he  a  poet.  At  this  very  time  he  is  engaged  with 
Henry  Chettle  and  William  Haughton  in  the  composition  of  '  Patient  Grissil ' 
for  Henslowe's  theatre,  in  earnest  of  which  they  received  three  pounds  of  good 
and  lawful  money  on  the  19th  of  December,  1599.  There  is  one  of  the  partners 
in  this  drama  who  has  drunk  his  inspiration  at  the  well  of  Chaucer.  The  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  '  The  Clerk's  Tale '  must  have  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  have  approached  such  a  subject ;  but  a  man  of  real  genius  has  produced  the 
serious  scenes  of  the  comedy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  to  any  other  of 
the  trio  but  Dekker.  Might  not  some  Jack  Wilson*  have,  for  the  first  time 
touched  his  lute  to  the  following  exquisite  song,  for  the  suffrages  of  the  gay 
party  at  the  Falcon  ? 

"  Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers  ? 

Oh,  sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplexed  T 

Oh,  punishment ! 

Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers  ? 

Oh,  sweet  content !     Oh,  sweet,  &c. 
Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace  ; 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face  ; 
Then  hey  noney,  noney,  hey  noney,  noney 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring? 

Oh,  sweet  content ! 

Swimm'st  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sink'st  in  thine  own  tears  f 
Oh,  punishment  1 


*  A  singer  of  Snatapere's  company.    See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Introductory  Notice. 
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Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears, 
No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king  ! 

Oh,  sweet  content !  &c. 
Work  apace,"  &c. 

There  is  one,  we  may  believe,  in  that  company  of  poets  who  certainly  "  is 
thought  not  the  meanest  of  English  poets  of  that  time,  and  particularly  for  his 
dramatic  writings."  George  Chapman,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  "  was  a 
person  of  most  reverend  aspect,  religious  and  temperate,  qualities  rarely  meet- 
ing in  a  poet."  Anthony  Wood  has  a  low  notion  of  the  poetical  character,  as 
many  other  prosaic  people  have.  He  tells  us  of  an^unhappy  verse-maker  of 
small  merit  who  was  "  exceedingly  given  to  the  vices  of  poets."  Chapman  vvas, 
however,  the  senior  of  the  illustrious  band  who  lighted  up  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  might  be  more  reverend  than  many  of  them.  He  was 
seven  years  older  than  Shakspere,  being  born  in  1557.  Yet  his  inventive 
faculties  were  brilliant  to  the  last.  Jonson  told  Drummond,  in  1619,  that 
"  next  himself  only  Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  make  a  masque."  He  said 
also,  what  was  more  important,  that  "  Chapman  and  Fletcher  were  loved  of 
him."  No  one  can  doubt  the  vigour  of  the  poet  who  translated  twelve  books  of 
the  Iliad  in  six  weeks, — the  daring  fiery  spirit  of  him  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  more  polished  translator,  gave  us  a  Homer  such  as  he  might  have  been  before 
he  had  come  to  the  years  of  discretion.  This  is  meant  by  Pope  for  censure. 
Meres,  in  1598,  enumerates  Chapman  amongst  the  "tragic  poets,"  and  also 
amongst  the  "best  poets  for  comedy."  We  have  no  evidence  that  he  wrote 
before  the  period  when  Shakspere  raised  the  drama  out  of  chaos.  He  had  not 
the  power  to  become  a  great  dramatist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  for  his 
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genius  was  essentially  didactic.  He  could  not  go  out  of  himself  to  paint  all 
the  varieties  of  passion  and  character  in  vivid  action ;  but  he  could  analyze  the 
passion,  exhibit  its  peculiarities,  describe  its  current,  with  wondrous  force  and 
originality,  throwing  in  touches  of  the  purest  poetry,  clothed  in  the  most 
splendid  combinations  of  language.  Dryden  has  not  done  justice  to  him,  when 
he  says  that  "  a  dwarfish  thought  dressed  up  in  gigantic  words  is  his  charac- 
teristic." There  are  the  gigantic  words,  but  the  thought  is  rarely  dwarfish. 
Had  he  become  a  dramatist  ten  years  earlier,  as  he  well  might  from  the  period 
in  which  he  was  born,  we  should  have  found  more  extravagance  and  less  poeti- 
cal fire.  Shakspere  rendered  the  drama  not  so  easy  of  approach  by  inferior 
men,  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Greenes  and  Peeles.  Chapman  with  his 
undramatic  mind  has  done  wonders  in  his  own  way. 

Beside  the  man  of  reverend  aspect  sits  a  young  scholar,  who  is  anxious  to 
say,  I  too  arn  a  poet.  John  Fletcher  was  born  in  1576.  His  father,  the 
Bishop  of  London — he  who  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  unhappy  Mary  of  Scots 
on  the  scaffold  that  verbosam  orationem,  as  Camden  has  it,  which  had  more  re- 
gard to  his  own  preferment  than  the  Queen's  conversion — he  who,  marrying  a 
second  time,  fell  under  his  royal  mistress's  displeasure,  and  died  of  grief  and 
excessive  tobacco,  in  1596,  "  seeking  to  lose  his  sorrow  in  a  mist  of  smoke,"  * — 
he  has  left  his  son  John  to  carry  his  "sail  of  phantasy"  into  the  dangerous 
waters  of  the  theatre.  The  union  of  real  talent  with  fashionable  pretension, 
which  in  time  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  of  dramatists,  and  the  lyrical 
genius  which  will  place  him  for  ever  amongst  the  first  of  English  poets,  were 
budding  only  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  can  scarcely  believe 
that  his  genius  was  only  called  out  by  the  "  wonderful  consimility  of  fancy  " 
between  him  and  Francis  Beaumont ;  and  that  his  first  play  was  produced  only 
in  1607,  when  he  was  thirty-one  and  Beaumont  twenty-one.  It  is  possible 
that  in  his  earlier  days  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  veterans  oi 
the  drama.  Shakspere  is  held  to  have  Been  associated  with  him  in  the  '  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen.'  We  have  discussed  that  question  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  attempt  any  summary  here,  for  the  reason  of  our  belief  that 
the  union,  if  any  there  were,  was  not  with  Shakspere.  At  this  period  Fletcher 
would  be  gathering  materials,  at  any  rate,  for  some  of  those  pictures  of  manners 
which  reveal  to  us  too  much  of  the  profligacy  of  the  fine  people  of  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  society  of  the  great  minds  into  which  he 
would  be  thrown  at  the  Falcon,  and  the  Mermaid,  and  the  Apollo  Saloon, 
would  call  out  and  cherish  that  freshness  of  his  poetical  nature  which  survives, 
and  indeed  often  rides  over,  the  sapless  conventionalities  and  frigid  licentious- 
ness of  his  fashionable  experience.  In  the  company  of  Shakspere,  and  Jonson, 
and  Chapman,  and  Donne,  he  would  be  taught  there  was  something  more  in  the 
friendship,  and  even  in  the  mere  intercourse  of  conviviality,  of  men  of  high  in- 
tellect, than  the  town  could  give.  He  would  learn  from  Jonson's  '  Leges  Con- 
vivales,'  that  there  was  a  charm  in  the  social  hours  of  the  "  eruditi,  urbani, 
hilares,  honesli,"  which  was  rarely  found  amidst  the  courtly  hunters  after  plea~ 

•  Fuller's  '  Worthies.* 
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sure  ;  and  that  a  festival  with  them  was  something  better  than  even  the  excite- 
ment of  wine  and  music.  A  few  years  after  this  Fletcher  ventured  out  of  the 
track  of  that  species  of  comedy  in  which  he  won  his  first  success,  giving  a  real 
poem  to  the  public  stage,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a  noble  attempt  to 
emulate  the  lyrical  and  pastoral  genius  of  Shakspere.  To  our  minds  there  is  as 
much  covert  advice,  if  not  gentle  reproof,  to  Fletcher,  as  there  is  of  just  and 
cordial  praise,  in  Jonson's  verses  upou  the  condemnation  of  '  The  Faithful 
Shepherdess'  by  the  audience  of  1610  : — 

"The  wise,  and  many -headed  bench,  that  site 
Upon  the  life  and  death  of  plays  and  wits, 
(Compos'd  of  gamester,  captain,  knight,  knight's  man, 
Lady,  or  pucelle,  that  wears  mask  or  fan, 
Velvet,  or  taffata  cap,  rank'd  in  the  dark 
With  the  shop's  foreman,  or  some  such  brave  spark 
That  may  judge  for  his  sixpence)  had,  before 
They  saw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play,  and  more : 
Their  motives  were,  since  it  had  not  to  do 
"With  vices,  which  they  look'd  for,  and  came  to. 
I,  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt. 
And  wish  that  all  the  Muses'  blood  were  spilt 
In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes, 
Do  crown  thy  murder'd  poem  :  which  ehall  rise 
A  glorified  work  to  time,  when  fire 
Or  moths  shall  eat  what  all  those  fools  admire.*'  . 

There  is  another  young  poet  who  has  fairly  won  his  title  to  a  place  amongst 
the  most  eminent  of  his  day.  John  Donne  is  there,  yet  scarcely  seven-and- 
twenty ;  who  wrote  the  most  vigorous  satires  that  the  English  language  had 
seen  as  early  as  1593.  No  printed  copy  exists  of  them  of  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  his  collected  works  in  1633  ;  but  there  is  an  undoubted  manuscript  of 
the  three  first  satires  in  the  British  Museum,  bearing  the  title  "  Ihon  Dunne 
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his  Satires,  Anno  Domini  1593."  No  one  has  left  a  more  vigorous  picture  of 
this  exact  period  than  has  Donne,  the  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  has  already 
looked  upon  the  world  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher.  He  stands  in  the  middle 
street  and  points,  as  they  pass  along,  to  the  "  captain  bright  parcel  gilt " — to 
the  "  brisk  perfumed  pert  courtier  " — to  the 

"  Velvet  justice,  with  a  long 
Great  train  of  blue-coats  twelve  or  fourteen  strong  "- 

to  the  "superstitious  Puritan"  with  his  "formal  hat."  He  and  his  friend,  the 
"  changeling  motley  humourist,"  take  their  onward  way,  and  thus  he  paints  the 
characters  they  encounter.  The  condensation  of  the  picture  is  perfect : — 

"  Now  we  are  in  the  street :  he  first  of  all, 
Improvidently  proud,  creeps  to  the  wall, 
And  so  imprison'd  and  hemm'd  in  by  me, 
Sells  for  a  little  state  his  liberty ; 
Yet  though  he  cannot  skip  forth  now  to  greet 
Every  fine  silken  painted  fool  we  meet, 
He  them  to  him  with  amorous  smiles  allures, 
And  grins,  smacks,  shrugs,  and  such  an  itch  endures 
As  'prentices  or  school-boys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go ; 
And  as  fiddlers  stoop  lowest  at  highest  sound, 
So  to  the  most  brave  stoops  he  nigh'st  the  ground; 
But  to  a  grave  man  he  doth  move  no  more 
Than  the  wise  politic  horse  would  heretofore ; 
Or  thou,  0  elephant  or  ape  !  wilt  do 
When  any  names  the  king  of  Spain  to  you. 
Now  leaps  he  upright,  jogs  me,  and  cries,  Do  you  see 
Yonder  well-favour'd  youth  ?     Which  ?     Oh  !  '1  is  lie 
That  dances  so  divinely.     Oh !  said  I, 
Stand  still ;  must  you  dance  here  for  company? 
He  droop'd,  we  went,  till  one  (which  did  excel 
Th"  Indians  in  drinking  his  tobacco  well) 
Met  us  :  they  talk'd ;  I  whisper'd  Let  us  go ; 
It  may  be  you  smell  him  not ;  truly  I  do. 
He  hears  not  me ;  but  on  the  other  side 
A  many-colour'd  peacock  having  spy'd, 
Leaves  him  and  me :  I  for  my  lost  sheep  stay ; 
He  follows,  overtakes,  goes  on  the  way, 
Saying,  Him  whom  I  last  left  all  repute 
For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit, 
To  judge  of  lace,  pink,  panes,  print,  cut  and  plait, 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  be.st  conceit : 
Our  dull  comedians  want  him ;  let  him  go." 

There  is  something  in  these  Satires  deeper  than  mere  satirical  description ;    for 

example  : — 

«  Sir,  though  (I  thank  God  for  it)  I  do  hate 
Perfectly  all  this  town,  yet  there  'a  one  state 
In  all  ill  things  so  excellently  best, 
That  hate  towards  them  breeds  pity  towards  the  rest." 

Donne's  genius  was  too  subjective  for  the  drama ;  yet  his  delineations  of  indi- 
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vidual  character  are  full  of  humour.  Take  the  barrister,  who  "  tfoos  in  lan- 
guage of  the  Pleas  and  Bench  :" — 

"  A  motion,  lady  !     Speak,  Coscus.     I  have  been 
In  love  e'er  since  tricesimo  of  the  queen. 
Continual  claims  I  've  made,  injunctions  got 
To  stay  my  rival's  suit,  that  he  should  not 
Proceed ;  spare  me,  in  Hilary  term  I  went ; 
You  said,  if  I  return'd  next  'size  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace  : 
In  th'  interim  my  letters  should  take  place 
Of  affidavits." 

Jonson  well  knew  Donne's  powers.  Drummond  records  that  "  He  esteeraeth 
John  Donne  the  first  poet  in  the  world  in  some  things  :  his  verses  of  the  '  Lost 
Chain 'he  hath  by  heart;  and  that  passage  of  the  'Calm/  'That  dust  and  fea- 
thers do  not  stir,  all  was  so  quiet.'  Affirmeth  Donne  to  have  written  all  his 
best  pieces  ere  he  was  twenty-five  years  old."  That  "  passage  of  the  Calm  "  to 
which  Jonson  alludes,  is  found  in  his  poetical  letters  "  from  the  Island  voyage 
with  the  Earl  of  Es?ex."  Never  were  the  changing  aspects  of  the  sea  painted 
with  more  truth  and  precision  than  in  the  two  '  Letters '  of  '  the  Storm '  and  '  the 
Calm.'  He  made  this  island  voyage  in  1597.  He  is  now  again  in  London. 
What  a  life  is  before  him  of  the  most  ardent  love,  of  married  poverty,  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  sacred  profession  for  which  his  mind  was  best  fitted,  of  years  of 
peace  and  usefulness !  Jonson  said  that  Donne,  "  for  not  being  understood 
would  perish."  Not  wholly  so.  There  are  some  who  will  study  him,  whilst 
less  profound  thinkers  are  forgotten. 


[Donne.] 
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The  diary  of  Henslowe  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
contains  abundant  notices  of  Michael  Drayton  as  a  dramatist.  According  to 
this  record,  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness,  there  were 
extant  in  1597  'Mother  Red  Cap,'  written  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Anthony 
Munday  ;  and  a  play  without  a  name;  which  the  manager  calls  a  "  book  wherein 
is  a  part  of  a  Welchman,"  by  Drayton  and  Henry  Chettle.  In  1598  we  have 
'  The  Famous  Wars  of  Henry  I.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,'  by  Drayton  and  Tho- 
mas Dekker  ;  '  Earl  Goodwin  and  his  three  Sons/  by  Drayton,  Chettle,  Dekker. 
and  Robert  Wilson  ;  the  '  Second  Part  of  Goodwin,'  by  Drayton  ;  '  Pierce  of 
Exton/  by  the  same  four  authors  ;  '  The  Funeral  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion/  by 
Wilson,  Chettle,  Munday,  and  Drayton ;  '  The  Mad  Man's  Morris/  '  Hannibal 
and  Hermes/  and  '  Pierce  of  Winchester/  by  Drayton,  Wilson,  and  Dekker ; 
'  William  Longsword/  by  Drayton ;  '  Chance  Medley/  by  Wilson,  Munday, 
Drayton.  and  Dekker ;  '  Worse  Afeard  than  Hurt/  '  Three  Parts  of  the  Civil 
Wars  of  France/  and  '  Connan,  Prince  of  Cornwall/  by  Drayton  and  Dekker. 
In  1600  we  have  the  'Fair  Constance  of  Rome/  in  two  parts,  by  Munday,  Hath- 
way,  Drayton,  and  Dekker.  In  1601,  'The  Rising  of  Cardinal  Wolsey/  by 
Munday,  Drayton,  Chettle,  and  Wentworth  Smith.  In  1602,  'Two  Harpies/ 
by  Dekker,  Drayton,  Middleton,  Webster,  and  Munday.  This  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary record  of  the  extent  of  dramatic  associations  in  those  days  ;  and  it  is 
more  remarkable  as  it  regards  Drayton,  that  his  labours,  which,  as  we  see,  were 
not  entirely  in  copartnership,  did  not  gain  for  him  even  the  title  of  a  dramatic 
poet  in  the  next  generation.  Langbaine  mentions  him  not  at  all.  Philipps 
says  nothing  of  his  plays.  Meres  indeed  thus  writes  of  him  :  "  We  may  truly 
term  Michael  Drayton  Tragediographus,  for  his  passionate  penning  the  down- 
falls of  valiant  Robert  of  Normandy,  chaste  Matilda,  and  great  Gaveston." 
But  this  praise  has  clearly  reference  to  the  '  Heroical  Epistles '  and  the  '  Legends/ 
If  '  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton '  be  his,  the  comedy  does  not  place  his  dra- 
matic powers  in  any  very  striking  light ;  but  it  gives  abundant  proofs,  in  com- 
mon with  all  his  works,  of  a  pure  and  gentle  mind,  and  a  graceful  imagination. 
Meres  is  enthusiastic  about  his  moral  qualities  ;  and  his  testimony  also  shows 
that  the  character  for  upright  dealing  which  Shakspere  won  so  early  was  not 
universal  amongst  the  poetical  adventurers  of  that  day  :  "  As  Aulus  Persius 
Flaccus  is  reported  among  all  writers  to  be  of  an  honest  and  upright  conversa- 
tion, so  Michael  Drayton  (quern  toties  honoris  et  amoris  causa  nomino),  among 
scholars,  soldiers,  poets,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  is  held  for  a  man  of  virtuous 
disposition,  honest  conversation,  and  well-governed  carriage,  which  is  almost 
miraculous  among  good  wits  in  these  declining  and  corrupt  times,  when  there 
is  nothing  but  roguery  in  villainous  man,  and  when  cheating  and  craftiness  is 
counted  the  cleanest  wit,  and  soundest  wisdom."  The  good  wits,  according  to 
Meres,  are  only  parcel  of  the  corrupt  and  declining  times.  Yet,  after  all,  his 
dispraise  of  the  times  is  scarcely  original :  "  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this 
sack  too.  There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man." ' 
Jonson  was  an  exception  to  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  when  he  said  of 
Drayton  that  "  he  esteemed  not  of  him."  That  Shakspere  loved  him  we  may 

*  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  IL,  Sc.  IV. 
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readily  believe.  They  were  nearly  of  an  age,  Drayton  being  oi;ly  one  year  his 
elder.  They  were  born  in  the  same  county — they  had  each  the  same  love  of 
natural  scenery,  and  the  same  attachment  to  their  native  soil.  Drayton  ex- 
claims— 

"  My  native  country  then,  which  so  brave  spirits  hath  bred, 

If  there  be  virtues  yet  remaining  in  thy  earth, 

Or  any  good  of  thine  thou  bred'st  into  my  birth, 

Accept  it  as  thine  own,  whilst  now  I  sing  of  thee  ; 

Of  all  thy  later  brood  th"  unworthiest  though  I  be." 

It  is  his  own  Warwickshire  which  he  invokes.  They  had  each  the  same  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  the  old  legends  and  chronicles  of  English  history ;  the 
same  desire  to  present  them  to  the  people  in  forms  which  should  associate  the 
poetical  spirit  with  a  just  patriotism.  It  was  fortunate  that  they  walked  by 
different  paths  to  the  same  object.  However  Drayton  might  have  been  asso- 
ciated for  a  few  years  with  the  minor  dramatists  of  Shakspere's  day,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  genius  was  at  all  dramatic.  Yet  was  he  truly  a  great 
poet  in  an  age  of  great  poets.  Old  Aubrey  has  given  us  one  or  two  exact  par- 
ticulars of  his  life : — "  He  lived  at  the  bay  window  house  next  the  east  end  of 
St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in  Fleet  Street."  Would  that  bay  window  house  were 
standing !  Would  that  the  other  house  of  precious  memory  close  by  it,  where 
Izaak  Walton  kept  his  haberdasher's  shop,  were  standing  also !  He  "  who  has 
not  left  a  rivulet  (so  narrow  that  it  may  be  stepped  over)  without  honourable 
mention ;  and  has  animated  hills  and  streams  with  life  and  passion  above  the 
dreams  of  old  mythology ; "  *  and  he  who  delighted  to  sit  and  sing  under  the 
honeysuckle  hedge  while  the  shower  fell  so  gently  upon  the  teeming  earth, — 
they  loved  not  the  hills  and  streams  and  verdant  meadows  the  less  because 
they  daily  looked  upon  the  tide  of  London  life  in  the  busiest  of  her  thorough- 
fares. There  is  one  minute  touch  in  Aubrey's  notice  of  Drayton  that  must  not 
pass  without  mention : — "  Natus  in  Warwickshire,  at  Atherstone-upon-Stour. 

•  Charles  Lamb. 
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He  was  a  butcher's  son."  The  writers  of  biography  have  let  Aubrey's  testi- 
mony pass.  In  spite  of  it  they  tell  us  he  "  was  of  an  ancient  and  worthy 
family,  originally  descended  from  the  town  of  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire, 
which  gave  name  to  his  progenitors."*  Not  so  indifferent  has  biography  been 
to  the  descent  of  William  Shakspere  as  recorded  by  the  same  historiographer : 
he  "  was  born  at  Stratford -upon  Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick :  his  father  was 
a  butcher."  The  original  record  in  each  case  is  of  precisely  equal  value. 

The  '  Cleopatra '  of  Samuel  Daniel  places  him  amongst  the  dramatic  poets  of 
this  period ;  but  his  vocation  was  not  to  the  drama.  He  was  induced,  by  the 
persuasion  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 

"  To  sing  of  state,  and  tragic  notes  to  frame." 

After  Shakspere  had  arisen  he  adhered  to  the  model  of  the  Greek  theatre. 
According  to  Jonson,  "  Samuel  Daniel  was  no  poet."  Jonson  thought  Daniel 
"envied  him,"  as  he  wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Rutland.  He  tells  Drummond 
that  "Daniel  was  at  jealousies  with  him."  Yet  for  all  this  even  with  Jonson 
he  was  "  a  good  honest  man."  Spenser  formed  the  same  estimate  of  Daniel's 
genius  as  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  did  : — 

"  Then  rouse  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniel, 
And  to  what  course  thou  please  thyself  advance: 
But  most,  meseems,  thy  accent  will  excel 
In  tragic  plaints,  and  passionate  mischance."  t 

Daniel  did  wisely  when  he  confined  his  "tragic  plaints"  to  narrative  poetry. 
He  went  over  the  same  ground  as  Shakspere  in  his  '  Civil  Wars ; '  and  there 
are  passages  of  resemblance  between  the  dramatist  and  the  descriptive  poet 
which  are  closer  than  mere  accident  could  have  produced. J  The  imitation,  on 
whatever  side  it  was,  was  indicative  of  respect. 

s 

*  '  Biographia  Britannica.' 
t  '  Colin  Clout  'a  come  Home  again.'  J  See  Introductory  Notice  to  Richard  IL 
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In  the  company  at  the  Falcon  we  may  place  John  Marston,  a  man  of  original 
talent,  who  had  at  that  period  won  some  celebrity.  He  was  at  this  time  probably 
about  five  and  twenty,  having  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford  in  1592. 
There  is  very  little  known  with  any  precision  about  his  life  ;  but  a  pretty  accurate 
opinion  of  his  character  may  be  collected  from  the  notices  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  from  his  own  writings.  He  began  in  the  most  dangerous  path  of  literary 
ambition,  that  of  satire,  bitter  and  personal  :  — 

"  Let  others  ging,  as  their  good  genius  moveo, 
Of  deep  designs,  or  else  of  clipping  loves. 
Fair  fall  them  all  that  with  wit's  industry 
Do  clothe  good  subjects  in  true  poesy; 
But  as  for  me,  my  vexed  thoughtful  soul 
Takes  pleasure  in  displeasing  sharp  control. 

Quake,  guzzle-dogs,  that  live  on  shotted  lime, 
Scud  from  tiie  lasnes  01  my  yerking  rhyme."  * 

His  first  performance,  '  The  Metamorphoses  of  Pygmalion's  Image,'  has  been 
thought  by  Warton  to  have  been  written  in  ridicule  of  Shakspere's  Venus  and 
Adonis.  The  author  says, 


I  wrot 

These  idle  rhymes,  to  note  the  odious  spot 
And  blemish,  that  deforms  the  lineaments 
•  Of  modern  poesy's  habiliments." 

In  his  parody,  if  parody  it  be,  he  has  contrived  to  produce  a  poem,  of  which  the 
licentiousness  is  the  only  quality.  Thus  we  look  upon  a  sleeping  Venus  of  Titian, 
and  see  but  the  wonderful  art  of  the  painter  ;  a  dauber  copies  it,  and  then  beauty 
becomes  deformity.  He  is  angry  that  his  object  is  misunderstood,  as  well  it  might 
be:— 

"  0  these  same  buzzing  gnats 
That  sting  my  sleeping  brows,  these  Xilus  rats, 
Half  dung,  that  have  their  life  from  putrid  slime, 
These  that  do  praise  my  loose  lascivious  rhyme, 
For  these  same  shades  I  seriously  protest, 
I  slubbered  up  that  chaos  indigest, 
To  fish  for  fools,  that  stalk  in  goodly  shape  : 
What  though  in  velvet  cloak,  yet  still  an  ape  !  " 

He  had  the  ordinary  fate  of  satirists  —  to  live,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare,  and  to 
have  ofiences  imputed  to  him  of  which  he  was  blameless.  The  "  galled  jade  "  not 
only  winces,  but  kicks.  The  comedy  of  'The  Malecontent,'  written  in  1600, 
appears  to  have  been  Marston's  first  play;  it  was  printed  in  1605.  He  says  in  the 
Preface,  "  In  despite  of  my  endeavours,  I  understand  some  have  been  most 
unadvisedly  over-cunning  in  misinterpreting  me,  and  with  subtilty  (as  deep  as  hell) 
have  maliciously  spread  ill  rumours,  which  springing  from  themselves,  might  to 


'  Scourge  of  Villainy;  Three  Books  of  Satire  :'  1598. 
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themselves  have  heavily  returned."*  Marston  says  in  the  Preface  to  one  of  his 
later  plays,  "  So  powerfully  have  I  been  enticed  with  the  delights  of  poetry,  and 
(I  must  ingenuously  confess),  above  better  desert,  so  fortunate  in  these  stage- 
pleasings,  that  (let  my  resolutions  be  never  so  fixed,  to  call  mine  eyes  unto  myself) 
I  much  tear  that  most  lamentable  death  of  him — 

'  Qui  nimis  notus  omnibus, 
Ignotus  moritur  sibi.' " — Seneca, 

He  adds,  "the  over-vehement  pursuit  of  these  delights  hath  been  the  sickness 
of  my  youth."  He  unquestionably  writes  as  one  who  is  absorbed  by  his  pur- 
suit; over  whom  it  has  the  masteYy.  In  his  plays,  as  well  as  in  his  satires, 
there  is  no  languid  task-work  ;  but,  as  may  be  expected,  he  cannot  go  out  of 
himself.  It  is  John  Marston  who  is  lashing  vice  and  folly,  whatever  character 
may  fill  the  scene  ;  and  from  first  to  last  in  his  reproof  of  licentiousness  we  not 
only  see  his  familiarity  with  many  gross  things,  but  cannot  feel  quite  assured 
that  he  looks  upon  them  wholly  with  pure  eyes.  His  temper  was  no  doubt 
capricious.  It  is  clear  that  Jonson  had  been  attacked  by  him  previous  to  the 
production  of  '  The  Poetaster.'  He  endured  the  lash  which  was  inflicted  on 
him  in  return,  and  became  again,  as  he  probably  was  before,  the  friend  of  Jon- 
son,  to  whom  he  dedicates  'The  Malecontent '  in  1605.  Gifford  has  clearly 
made  out  that  the  Crispinus  of  'The  Poetaster'  was  Marston.  Tucca  thus  de- 
scribes him,  in  addressing  the  player :  "  Go,  and  be  acquainted  with  him  then  ; 
he  is  a  gentleman,  parcel  poet,  you  slave;  his  father  was  a  man  of  worship,  T 
tell  thee.  Go,  he  pens  high,  lofty,  in  a  new  stalking  strain,  bigger  than  half 
the  rhymers  in  the  town  again  :  he  was  born  to  fill  thy  mouth,  Minotaurus,  he 
was  ;  he  will  teach  thee  to  tear  and  rand.  Rascal,  to  him,  cherish  his  muse, 
go ;  thou  hast  forty — forty  shillings,  I  mean,  stinkard  ;  give  him  in  earnest,  do, 
he  shall  write  for  thee,  slave !  If  he  pen  for  thee  once,  thou  shalt  not  need  to 
travel  with  thy  pumps  full  of  gravel  any  more,  after  a  blind  jade  and  a  hamper, 
and  stalk  upon  boards  and  barrel  heads  to  an  old  cracked  trumpet."  Jonson, 
in  the  same  play,  has  parodied  Marston's  manner,  and  has  introduced  many  of 
his  expressions,  in  the  following  verses  which  are  produced  as  those  cf  Cris- 
pinus : — 

"  Ramp  up,  my  genius,  be  not  retrograde ; 
But  boldly  nominate  a  spade  a  spade. 
What,  shall  thy  lubrical  and  glibbery  muse 
Live,  as  she  were  defuuct,  like  punk  in  stewB  ! 
Alas  !  that  were  no  modern  consequence, 
To  have  cothurnal  buskins  frighted  hence. 
No, -teach  thy  Incubus  to  poetize, 
And  throw  abroad  thy  spurious  snotteries, 
Upon  that  puft-up  lump  of  balmy  froth, 
Or  clumsy  chilblain'd  judgment;  thiit  with  oath 
Magnificates  his  merit;  and  bespawls 
The  conscious  time  with  humorous  foam,  and  brawls, 
As  if  bis  organons  of  sense  would  crack 
The  sinews  of  my  patience.     Break  hia  back, 


*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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0  poets  all  and  some  !   for  now  we  list 
Of  strenuous  vengeance  to  clutch  the  fist." . 

The  following  advice  is  subsequently  given  to  him  :— - 

"  You  must  not  hunt  for  wild  outlandish  tenaa, 
To  stuff  out  a  peculiar  dialect ; 
But  let  your  matter  run  before  your  words. 
And  if  at  any  time  you  chance  to  meet 
Some  Gallo-Belgic  phrase,  you  shall  not  straight 
Rack  your  poor  verse  to  give  it  entertainment, 
But  let  it  pass  ;  and  do  not  think  yourself 
Much  damnified  if  you  do  leave  it  out, 
When  nor  your  understanding  nor  the  sense 
Could  well  receive  it," 

Marston,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  high  talant ,  and  it  n 
pleasant  to  know  that  he  and  Ben  were  friends  after  this  wordy  war.  He  appears 
to  us  to  describe  himself  in  the  following  narrative  of  a  scholar  in  '  What  You 
Will:'— 

"  I  was  a  scholar  :  seven  useful  springs 
Did  I  deflour  in  quotations 
Of  cross'd  opinions  'bout  the  soul  of  man ; 
The  more  I  learnt  the  more  I  learnt  to  doubt, 
Knowledge  and  wit,  faith's  foes,  turn  faith  about. 

•  •  •  •  .  . 

Nay,  mark,  list !     Delight,  Delight,  my  spaniel,  slept, 

whilst  I  bauz'd  *  leaves, 
Toss'd  o'er  the  dunces,  por'd  on  the  old  print 
Of  titled  words,  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Whilst  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  'bated  my  flesh, 
Shrunk  up  my  veins,  and  sti.l  my  spaniel  slept. 
And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zabarell. 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  the  musty  saw 
Of  antic  Donate,  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Still  on  went  I,  first  an  sit  anima, 
Then,  an  it  were  mortal ;  oh,  hold,  hold, 
At  that  they  are  at  brain  buffets,  fell  by  the  ears, 
Amain,  pell-mell  together ;  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Then  whether  't  were  corporeal,  local,  fix'd, 
Extraducc  ;  but  whether  't  had  free  will 
Or  no,  0  philosophers 

Stood  banding  factions,  all  so  strongly  propp'd, 
I  stagger'd,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part ; 
But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observ'd,  and  pried, 
Stuff  d  noting  books,  and  stiil  my  spaniel  slept. 
At  length  he  wak'd,  and  yawn'd,  and  by  yon  sky, 
For  aught  I  knew,  he  knew  as  much  as  L 


•  Mr.  Dilke,  In  his  valuable  'Selection  from  the  Earlv  Dramatic  Writers,'  prints  three  of 
Marston's  plays.  He  says  this  word  may  be  derived  from  baiter,  to  hiss  j  and  that  baeee  hae  boen 
used  by  Chaucer  in  this  sense. 
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How  't  was  created,  how  the  soul  exists ; 

One  talks  of  motes,  the  soul  was  made  of  motes ;    ' 

Another  fire,  t'  other  light,  a  third  a  spark  of  star-like  nature » 

Hippo,  water;  Anaximenes,  air; 

Aristoxenus,  music ;  Critias,  I  know  not  what ; 

A  company  of  odd  Phrenetic! 

Did  eat  my  youth ;  and  when  I  crept  abroad, 

Finding  my  numbness  in  this  nimble  age, 

I  fell  a  railing." 

The  light  jest,  the  glancing  wit,  the  earnest  eloquence,  the  deep  criticism,  which 
would  wear  away  the  hours  in  such  a  company,  as  that  assembled  at  the  Falcon,  are 
to  be  interrupted.     The  festivity  is  about  to  close ;   when  Marston,  in  the  words  o 
one  of  his  own  characters,  says 

"  Stay,  take  an  old  rhyme  first :  though  dry  and  lean, 
'Twill  serve  to  close  the  stomach  of  the  scene  ;" 

and  then  bursts  out  into  a  song  which  bears  the  stamp  of  his  personal  character : 

"  Music,  tobacco,  sack,  and  sleep, 
The  tide  of  sorrow  backward  keep. 
If  thou  art  sad  at  others'  fate, 
Rivo  !  drink  deep,  give  care  the  mate. 

On  us  the  end  of  time  is  come, 
Fond  fear  of  that  we  cannot  shun ; 
Whilst  quickest  sense  doth  freshly  last, 
Clip  time  about,  hug  pleasure  fast."  * 

Shakspere  suddenly  leaves  the  room,  ere  the  song  be  ended  ;  for  one  who  bears  the 
badge  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  waits  without.  His  message  is  a  brief  but  a  sad  one. 
He  returns  just  to  hear  the  last  lines  of  Marston's  song, 

"  When  I  can  breathe  no  longer,  then 
Heaven  take  all ;  there  put  amen," 

and  to  break  up  all  revelry  with  the  message — Spenser  is  dead. 

In  the  obscure  lodging-house  in  King's  Street,  Westminster,  where  he  lay 
down  heart-broken,  alone,  has  the  poor  fugitive  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 
Jonson  says,  "  He  died  for  lack  of  bread  in  King's  Street,  and  refused  twenty 
pieces  sent  to  him  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  no  time 
to  spend  them."  The  lack  of  bread  could  scarcely  be.  He  could  only  have 
been  a  very  short  time  in  London  when  he  came  to  seek  that  imperfect  com- 
pensation which  the  government  might  afford  him  for  some  of  his  wrongs.  His 
house  was  burnt ;  his  wife  and  two  children  had  fled  from  those  outrages  which  had 
made 

"  The  cooly  shade 
Of  the  green  alders  by  the  Mulia's  show  " 


•  'What  You  Will/ 
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a  place  of  terror  and  fatal  recollections  ;  his  infant  had  perished  in  the  flames 
which  destroyed  his  property.  But  it  seems  impossible  that  one  in  his  social 
position  could  die  for  lack  of  bread.  He  died  most  probably  of  that  which  kills 
as  surely  as  hunger — the  "  hysterica  passio "  of  Lear.  In  a  few  days  most  of 
those  we  have  named  would  be  gathered  round  Spenser's  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey  :  "  his  hearse  attended  by  poets,  and  mournful  elegies,  and  poems,  with 
the  pens  that  wrote  them,  thrown  into  his  tomb."  *  One  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  our  day,  in  his  quaint  and  pleasant  '  Citation  and  Examination  of  William 
Shakspeare,'  &c.,  says,  "  William  Shakspeare  was  the  only  poet  who  abstained 
from  throwing  in  either  pen  or  poem, — at  which  no  one  marvelled,  he  being  of 
low  estate,  and  the  others  not  having  yet  taken  him  by  the  hand."  This  is  the 
language  only  of  romance ;  for  assuredly  when  Shakspere  stood  by  the  grave  of 
Spenser,  he  of  all  the  poets  then  living  must  have  been  held  to  be  the  head. 
Five  years  before,  Spenser  himself  had  without  doubt  thus  described  him : — 

"And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  Action; 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  nowhere  be  found : 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts'  invention, 
Doth  like  himself  heroically  sound."  t 


Jonson  says — 


"  He  seems  to  shake  a  lance 
As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance  " 


Fuller  compares  him  to  the  poet  Martial  "  in  the  warlike  sound  of  his  surname, 
whence  some  may  conjecture  him  of  a  military  extraction,  hasti-vibrans,  or 
Shake-speare."  We  cannot  doubt  of  the  allusion.  He  could  not  have  meant 
to  compare  the  poet  with  the  Roman  painter  Action.  The  fancy  of  Spenser 
might  readily  connect  the  "  high  thoughts "  with  the  soaring  eagle — aero? — 
and  we  might  almost  fancy  that  there  was  some  association  of  the  image  with 
Shakspere's  armorial  bearings — "his  crest  or  cognizance,  a  falcon,  his  wings 
displayed." 

The  spring  of  1599  saw  ShaKspere's  friends  and  patrons,  Essex  and  South- 
ampton, in  honour  and  triumph.  "The  27th  of  March,  1599,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon^  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  Vicegerent  of  Ireland,  &c.,  took  horse 
in  Seeding  Lane,  and  from  thence,  being  accompanied  with  divers  noblemen 
and  many  others,  himself  very  plainly  attired,  rode  through  Grace  Street,  Corn- 
hill,  Cheapside,  and  other  high  streets,  in  all  which  place?,  and  in  the  fields, 
the  people  pressed  exceedingly  to  behold  .him,  especially  in  the  highways  for 
more  than  four  miles  space,  crying,  and  saying,  God  bless  your  Lordship,  God 
preserve  your  honour,  &c.,  and  some  followed  him  until  the  evening,  only  to 
behold  him.  When  he  and  his  company  came  forth  of  London,  the  sky  was 
very  calm  and  clear,  but  before  he  could  get  past  Iseldon  [Islington]  there  arose 
a  great  black  cloud  in  the  north-east,  and  suddenly  came  lightning  and  thun- 
der, with  a  great  shower  of  hail  and  rain,  the  which  some  held  as  an  ominous 

•  Cacideo.  +  'Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again,"  1594. 
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prodigy."  *  It  was  perhaps  with  some  reference  to  such  ominous  forebodings 
that  in  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  Act  of  Henry  V. — which  of  course  must  have 
been  performed  between  the  departure  of  Essex  in  March,  and  his  return  in 
September — Shakspere  thus  anticipates  the  triumph  of  Essex  : — 

"  But  now  behold, 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working  house  of  thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  ! 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, — • 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, — 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  in : 
As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood, 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As,  in  good  time,  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him !" 

•  Sfcqw's'Ana&is. 
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NOTE  ON  MARSTON'S  '  MALECONTENT.' 


MARSTON'S  comedy,  as  it  appears  by  the  edition  of  1605,  was  then  played  by  Shakspere's  company, 
"  the  King's  Majesty's  Servants ; "  but  it  had  been  previously  played  by  another  company,  as  we 
learn  from  the  very  singular  Induction,  in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  Shakspere'a  fellowa 
come  upon  the  stage  in  their  own  characters.  We  have  here  William  Sly,  Harry  Condell,  and 
Dick  Burbage;  with  Sinklow  (of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  his  twice  being  mentioned  by 
accident  instead  of  the  dramatic  character  in  the  folio  of  Shakspere)  and  John  Lowin,  famous 
for  his  performance  of  Falstaff.  The  Induction  itself  presents  so  curious  a  picture  of  the  theatre 
in  Shakspere's  time,  that  we  may  properly  fill  a  little  space  with  a  portion  of  it : — 

"  Enter  W.  SLT  ;  a  Tire-man  following  kirn  witk  a  ttool. 

Tire-man.  Sir,  the  gentlemen  will  be  angry  if  you  sit  here. 

Sly.  Why,  we  may  sit  upon  the  stage  at  the  private  house.  Thou  dost  not  take  me  for  a  country  gentleman,  dost  t  Dost 
thou  fear  hissing  ?  I'll  hold  my  life  thou  took'st  me  for  one  of  the  players. 

Tire-man.  No,  sir. 

Sly.  By  God's-slid,  if  you  had  I  would  hare  given  you  but  sixpence  for  your  stool.  Let  them  that  hare  stale  suits  sit  in 
the  galleries.  Hiss  me !  He  that  will  be  laughed  out  of  a  tavern,  or  an  ordinary,  shall  seldom  feed  well,  or  be  drunk  in 
good  company.  Where's  Harry  Condell,  Dick  Burbage,  and  William  Sly  ?  Let  me  speak  with  some  of  them. 

Tire-man.  An't  please  you  to  go  in,  sir,  you  may. 

Sly.  I  tell  you  no  ;  I  am  one  that  hath  seen  this  play  often,  and  can  give  them  intelligence  for  their  action.  I  have  most 
of  the  jests  here  in  my  table-book. 

Enter  SINKLOW. 

Sinklow.  Save  you,  coz. 

Sly.  O !  cousin,  come,  you  shall  sit  between  my  legs  here. 

Sinklow.  No  indeed,  cousin ;  the  audience  then  will  take  me  for  a  viol  de  gambo,  and  think  that  you  play  upon  me. 

Sly.  Nay,  rather  that  I  work  upon  you,  coz. 

Sinkloic.  We  staid  for  you  at  supper  last  night  at  my  cousin  Honeymoon's,  the  woollen-draper.  After  supper  we  drew 
cuts  for  a  score  of  apricots  ;  the  longest  cut  still  to  draw  an  apricot ;  by  this  light,  't  was  Mrs.  Frank  Honeymoon's  fortune 
still  to  have  the  longest  cut.  I  did  measure  for  the  women.  What  be  these,  coz  t 


Enter  D.  BURBAGE,  H.  COSDKLL,  and  J.  Lowiy. 


Sly.    The  players.    God  save  you. 
t.  You  are  very  welcome. 
LIFE— 27 
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Sly.  I  pray  you  know  this  gentleman,  my  cousin  ;  't  is  Mr.  Doomsday's  son,  the  usurer. 

Condetl.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  cover'd. 

Sly.  No,  in  good  faith,  for  mine  ease  ;  look  you,  my  hat's  the  handle  to  this  fan  :  God's  to,  what  a  beast  was  I,  I  did  not 
leave  my  feather  at  home !  Well,  but  I  take  an  order  with  you.  [Puts  a  feather  in  hit  pocket. 

Burbage.  Why  do  you  conceal  your  feather,  six  F 

Sly.  Why !  do  you  think  I'll  have  jests  broken  upon  me  in  the  play  to  be  laughed  at  ?  This  play  hath  beaten  all  young 
gallants  out  of  the  feathers.  Blackfriars  hath  almost  spoiled  Blackfriars  for  feathers. 

Shiklow.  God's  so !    I  thought  'twas  for  somewhat  our  gentlewomen  at  home  counselled  me  to  wear  ray  feather  to  the 
play ;  yet  I  am  loath  to  spoil  it. 
Sly.  Why,  coz  t 

Sinkloic.  Because  I  got  it  in  the  tilt-yard  :  there  was  a  herald  broke  my  pate  for  taking  it  up.  But  1  have  woru  it  up  and 
down  the  Strand,  and  met  him  forty  times  since,  and  yet  he  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Sly.  Do  you  hear,  sirf  this  play  is  a  bitter  play. 

Condell.  Why,  sir,  't  is  neither  satire  nor  moral,  but  the  mere  passage  of  an  history  :  yet  there  are  a  sort  of  discontented 
creatures  that  bear  a  stingless  envy  to  great  ones,  and  these  will  wrest  the  doings  of  any  man  to  their  base,  malicious  appli- 
ment ;  but  should  their  interpretation  come  to  the  test,  like  your  marmoset,  they  presently  turn  their  teeth  to  their  tail  and 
eat  it. 

Sly.  I  will  not  go  far  with  you ;  but  I  say  any  man  that  hath  wit  may  censure,  if  he  sit  in  the  twelve-penny  room  :  and 
I  say  again,  the  play  is  bitter. 

Burbage.  Sir,  you  are  like  a  patron  that,  presenting  a  poor  scholar  to  a  benefice,  enjoins  him  not  to  rail  against  anything 
that  stands  within  compass  of  his  patron's  folly.  Why  should  not  we  enjoy  the  ancient  freedom  of  poesy  t  Shall  we  protest 
to  the  ladies,  that  their  painting  makes  them  angels  t  or  to  my  young  gallant,  that  his  expense  in  the  brothel  should  gain 
him  reputation!  No,  sir,  such  vices  as  stand  not  accountable  to  law  should  be  cured  as  men  heal  tetters,  by  casting  ink 
upon  them.  Would  you  be  satisfied  in  anything  else,  sir  ? 

Sly.  Ay,  marry  would  I :  I  would  know  how  you  came  by  this  play  f 

Condell.  Faith,  sir,  the  book  was  lost ;  and  because  'twas  pity  so  good  a  play  should  be  lost,  we  found  it,  and  play  it, 

Sly.  I  wonder  you  play  it,  another  company  hnvinj?  interest  in  it." 


[Eaaex  House.  J 

CHAPTER   VII. 

EVIL     DAYS. 


ABOUT  the  close  of  the  year  1599,  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  remarkable  for 
the  constant  presence  of  two  men  of  high  rank,  who  were  there  seeking  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  as  some  solace  for  the  bitter  mortifications  of  disappointed 
ambition.  "  My  Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  Rutland  came  not  to  the  Court ; 
the  one  doth  but  very  seldom :  they  pass  away  the  time  in  London  merely  in 
going  to  plays  every  day."*  Essex  had  arrived  from  Ireland  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1599 — not 

"  Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword," — 
not  surrounded  with  swarms  of  citizens  who 

"  Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  in," — 


•  Letter  rf  Rowland  Whyte  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  in  the  Sydney  Papers. 
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but  a  fugitive  from  his  army ;  one  who  in  his  desire  for  peace  had  treated  with 
rebels,  and  had  brought  down  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  Court ;  one  who 
knew  that  his  sovereign  was  surrounded  with  his  personal  enemies,  and  who  in 
his  reckless  anger  once  thought  to  turn  his  army  homeward  to  compel  justice 
at  their  hands ;  one  who  at  last  rushed  alone  into  the  Queen's  presence,  "  full 
of  dirt  and  mire,"  and  found  that  he  was  in  the  toils  of  his  foes.  From  that 
Michaelmas  till  the  26th  of  August,  1600,  Essex  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord 
Keeper ;  in  free  custody  as  it  was  termed,  but  to  all  intents  a  prisoner.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  Southampton  and  Rutland  passed  "  away  the  time  in  London 
merely  in  going  to  plays  every  day."  Southampton  in  1598  had  married  Eli- 
zabeth Vernon,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Essex.  The  marriage  .was  without  the  consent 
of  the  Queen ;  and  therefore  Southampton  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Court, 
having  been  preremptorily  dismissed  by  Elizabeth  from  the  office  to  which 
Essex  had  appointed  him  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland.  Rutland  was  also  con- 
nected with  Essex  by  family  ties,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Lady  Essex, 
by  her  first  husband,  the  accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  season  when 
these  noblemen  sought  recreation  at  the  theatre  was  one  therefore  of  calamity 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  friend  who  was  at  the  head  of  their  party  in  the  state. 
At  Shakspere's  theatre  there  were  at  this  period  abundant  materials  for  the 
highest  intellectual  gratification.  Of  Shakspere's  own  works  we  know  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  twenty  plays  in  existence. 
Thirteen  (considering  Henry  IV.  as  two  parts)  are  recorded  by  Meres  in  1598  ; 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  Henry  V.  (not  in  Meres'  list),  were  printed  in 
1600,  and  we  have  to  add  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  and  the  original  Hamlet,  which  are  also  wanting  in  Meres'  record,  but 
which  were  unquestionably  produced  before  this  period.  We  cannot  with 
extreme  precision  fix  the  date  of  any  novelty  from  the  pen  of  Shakspere  when 
Southampton  and  Rutland  were  amongst  his  daily  auditors ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  As  You  Like  It  belongs  as  nearly  as  possible  to  this 
exact  period.  It  is  pleasant  to  speculate  upon  the  tranquillizing  effect  that 
might  have  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  banished  courtiers,  by  the 
exquisite  philosophy  of  this  most  delicious  play.  It  is  pleasant  to  imagine 
Southampton  visiting  Essex  in  the  splendid  prison  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  house, 
and  there  repeating  to  him  from  time  to  time  those  lessons  of  wisdom  that 
were  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of  Arden.  The  two  noblemen  who  had  once 
revelled  in  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Court  favouritism  had  now  felt  by 
how  precarious  a  tenure  is  the  happiness  held  of 

"  That  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours." 

The  great  dramatic  poet  of  their  time  had  raised  up  scenes  of  surpassing  love- 
liness, where  happiness  might  be  sought  for  even  amidst  the  severest  penalties 
of  fortune  : — 

"  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ?" 
MO 
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It  was  for  them  to  feel  how  deep  a  truth  was  there  in  this  lesson  :— 
"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 

Happy  are  those  that  can  feel  such  a  truth ; 

"  That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style." 

And  yet  the  same  poet  had  created  a  character  that  could  interpret  the  feelings  of 
those  who  had  suffered  undeserved  indignities,  and  had  learnt  that  the  greatest 
crime  in  the  world's  eye  was  to  be  unfortunate.  There  was  one  in  that  play 
who  could  moralize  the  Spectacle  of 

"  A  poor  sequester' d  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt," 

and  who  thus  pierced  through  the  hollowness  of  "  this  our  life  :" — 

"  '  Poor  deer/  quoth  he.  '  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.'     Then,  being  there  alone, 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friend ; 
'  'T  is  right,'  quoth  he ;  '  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company  :'  Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;  '  Ay,'  quoth  Jaques, 
'  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 
'T  is  just  the  fashion:  Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ?' " 

We  could  almost  slide  into  the  belief  that  As  You  Like  It  had  an  especial  reference 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  Essex  and  Southampton  were  placed  in  the  spring  of 
1600.  There  is  nothing  desponding  in  its  tone,  nothing  essentially  misanthropical 
in  its  philosophy.  Jaques  stands  alone  in  his  railing  against  mankind.  The  healing 
influences  of  nature  fall  sweetly  and  fruitfully  upon  the  exiled  Duke  and  his 
co-mates.  But,  nevertheless,  the  ingratitude  of  the  world  is  emphatically  dwelt 
upon,  even  amidst  the  most  soothing  aspects  of  a  pure  and  simple  life  "  under 
the  greenwood  tree."  The  song  of  Amiens  has  perhaps  a  deeper  meaning  even 
than  the  railing  of  Jaques  : — 

'•"  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not." 

There  was  one  who  had  in  him  much  of  the  poetical  temperament — a  gorgeous 
imagination  for  the  externals  of  poetry — upon  whose  ear,  if  he  ever  sought 
common  amusement  in  the  days  of  his  rising  power  these  words  must  have 
fallen  like  the  warning  voice  that  cried  "  woe."  There  was  one  who,  when 
Essex  in  the  days  of  his  greatness  had  asked  a  high  place  for  him  and  had 
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been  refused,  received  from  the  favourite  a  large  private  gift  thus  bestowed : — 
"  I  know  that  you  are  the  least  part  of  your  own  matter,  but  you  fare  ill  be- 
cause you  have  chosen  me  for  your  mean  and  dependence.  You  have  spent 
your  time  and  thoughts  in  my  matters.  I  die,  if  I  do  not  somewhat  towards 
your  fortune.  You  shall  not  deny  to  accept  a  piece  of  land,  which  I  wil) 
bestow  upon  you."  The  answer  of  him  who  accepted  a  park  from  the  hands 
of  the  generous  man  who  had  failed  to  procure  him  a  place,  was  prophetic. 
The  Duke  of  Guise,  he  said,  was  the  greatest  usurer  in  France,  "  because  he 
had  turned  all  his  estates  into  obligations,  having  left  himself  nothing. 
I  would  not  have  you  imitate  this  course,  for  you  will  find  many  bad  debtors." 
It  was  this  man  who,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  Essex,  when  he  was  hunted  to  the 
death,  said  to  the  Lord  Steward,  "  My  lord,  I  have  never  yet  seen  in  any  case  such 
favour  shown  to  any  prisoner." 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude." 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  ingratitude  had  begun  long  before  the  fatal  catastrophe  at 
the  intrigues  of  Cecil  and  Raleigh  ?  Francis  Bacon,  the  ingrate,  justifies  himself 
by  the  "  rules  of  duty "  which  opposed  him  to  his  benefactor,  at  the  bar  in  his 
"  public  service."  The  same  rules  of  duty  were  powerful  enough  to  lead  him  to 
blacken  his  friend's  character  after  his  death,  by  garbling  with  his  own  hand  the 
depositions  against  the  victim  of  his  faction,  and  publishing  them  as  authentic 
records  of  the  trial.*  Essex,  before  the  last  struggles,  had  acquired  experience  of 
"  bad  debtors."  The  poet  of  As  You  Like  It  might  have  done  something  in 
teaching  him  to  bear  this  and  other  afflictions  bravely : — 

"  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in." 

•  Essex  was  released  from  custody  in  the  August  of  1 600 ;  but  an  illegal  sen- 
tence had  been  passed  upon  him  by  commissioners,  that  he  should  not  execute 
the  offices  of  a  Privy  Councillor,  or  of  Earl  Marshal,  or  of  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance. The  Queen  signified  to  him  that  he  was  not  to  come  to  Court  without 
leave.  He  was  a  marked  and  a  degraded  man.  The  wily  Cecil,  who  at  this 
very  period  was  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  James  of  Scotland,  that 
might  have  cost  him  his  head,  was  laying  every  snare  for  the  ruin  of  Essex. 
He  desired  to  do  what  he  ultimately  effected,  to  goad  his  fiery  spirit  into  mad- 
ness. Essex  was  surrounded  with  warm  but  imprudent  friends.  They  relied 
upon  his  unbounded  popularity  not  only  as  a  shield  against  arbitrary  power, 
but  as  a  weapon  to  beat  down  the  strong  arm  of  authority.  During  the  six 
months  which  elapsed  between  the  release  of  Essex  and  the  fatal  outbreak  of 
1601,  Essex  House  saw  many  changing  scenes,  which  marked  the  fitful  temper 
and  the  wavering  counsels  of  its  unhappy  owner.  Within  a  month  after  he  had 

*  See  Jardine's  '  Criminal  Trials/  vol.  i.,  p.  387. 
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been  discharged  from  custody,  the  Queen  refused  to  renew  a  valuable  patent  to 
Essex,  saying  that  "  to  manage  an  ungovernable  beast  he  must  be  stinted  in 
his  provender."  On  the  other  hand,  rash  words  that  had  been  held  to  fall 
from  the  lips  of  Esses  were  reported  to  the  Queen.  He  was  made  to  say,  "  She 
was  now  grown  an  old  woman,  and  was  as  crooked  within  as  without."*  The 
door  of  reconciliation  was  almost  closed  for  ever.  Essex  House  had  been  strictly 
private  during  its  master's  detention  at  the  Lord  Keeper's.  Its  gates  were  now 
opened,  not  only  to  his  numerous  friends  and  adherents,  but  to  men  of  all  per- 
suasions, who  had  injuries  to  redress  or  complaints  to  prefer.  Essex  had  always 
professed  a  noble  spirit  of  toleration,  far  in  advance  of  his  age  ;  and  he  now  re- 
ceived with  a  willing  ear  the  complaints  of  all  those  who  were  persecuted  by 
the  government  for  religious  opinions,  whether  Roman  Catholics  or  Puritans. 
He  was  in  communication  with  James  of  Scotland,  urging  him  to  some  open 
assertion  of  his  presumptive  title  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  altogether 
a  season  of  restlessness  and  intrigue,  of  bitter  mortifications  and  rash  hopes. 
Between  the  closing  of  the  Globe  Theatre  and  the  opening  of  the  Blackfriars, 
Shakspere  was  in  all  likelihood  tranquil  amidst  his  family  at  Stratford.  The 

*  There  is  a  alight  resemblance  in  a  passage  in  The  Tempest : 


'  And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers." 
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winter  comes,  and  then  even  the  players  are  mixed  up  with  the  dangerous 
events  of  the  time.  Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  one  of  the  adherents  of  Essex,  \vas 
accused,  amongst  other  acts  of  treason,  with  "  having  procured  the  out-dated 
tragedy  of  the  'Deposition  of  Richard  II.'  to  be  publicly  acted  at  his  own 
charge,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  conspirators."*  In  the  'Declaration  of 
the  Treasons  of  the  late  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  Complices,'  which  Bacon  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been  written  by  him  at  the  Queen's  command,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement  : — "  The  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merrick,  with  a  great 
company  of  others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  the  action,  had  procured  to  be 
played  before  them  the  play  of  deposing  King  Richard  the  Second  ; — when  it 
was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old,  and  they  should  have 
loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to  it,  there  was  forty  shillings  ex- 
traordinary given  to  play,  and  so  thereupon  played  it  was."  In  the  '  State 
Trials '  this  matter  is  somewhat  differently  mentioned  :  "  The  story  of  Henry 
IV.  being  set  forth  in  a  play,  and  in  that  play  there  being  set  forth  the  killing 
of  the  King  upon  a  stage  ;  the  Friday  before,  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  and  some  others 
of  the  Earl's  train  having  an  humour  to  see  a  play,  they  must  needs  have  the 
play  of  Henry  IV.  The  players  told  them  that  was  stale ;  they  could  get 
nothing  by  playing  that ;  but  no  play  else  would  serve :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merrick 
gives  forty  shillings  to  Phillips  the  player  to  play  this,  besides  whatsoever  he 
could  get."  Augustine  Phillips  was  one  of  Shakspere's  company  ;  and  yet  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  it  was  not  Shakspere's  Richard  II.,  nor  Shakspere's  Henry 
IV.,  that  was  acted  on  this  occasion.  In  his  Henry  IV.  there  is  no  "  killing  of 
the  king  upon  a  stage.  His  Richard  II.,  which  was  published  in  1597,  was 
certainly  not  an  out-dated  play  in  1601.  A  second  edition  of  it  had  appeared 
in  1598,  and  it  was  no  doubt  highly  popular  as  an  acting  play.  But  if  any 
object  was  to  be  gained  by  the  conspirators  in  the  stage  representation  of  the 
'  deposing  King  Richard  II.,'  Shakspere's  play  would  not  assist  that  object. 
The  editions  of  1597  and  1598  do  riot  contain  the  deposition  scene.  That  por- 
tion of  this  noble  history  which  contains  the  scene  of  Richard's  surrender  of  the 
crown  was  not  printed  till  1608  ;  and  the  edition  in  which  it  appears  bears  in 
the  title  the  following  intimation  of  its  novelty :  '  The  Tragedie  of  King 
Richard  the  Second,  with  new  additions  of  the  Parliament  Sceane,  and  the  de- 
posing of  King  Richard.  As  it  hath  been  lately  acted  by  the  Kinges  servantes, 
at  the  Globe,  by  William  Shake-speare.'  In  Shakspere's  Parliament  scene  our 
sympathies  are  wholly  with  King  Richard.  This,  even  if  the  scene  were  acted 
in  1601,  would  not  have  forwarded  the  views  of  Sir  Gilly  Merrick.  if  his  pur- 
pose were  really  to  hold  up  to  the  people  an  example  of  a  monarch's  dethrone- 
ment. But  nevertheless,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  subject  could  be 
safely  played  at  all  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  during  this  stormy  period 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Her  sensitiveness  on  this  head  was  most  remarkable. 
There  is  a  very  curious  record  existing  of  "  that  which  passed  from  the  Excel- 

*  This  is  the   translation  of  the   passage   in   Camden's  '  Annales,'  &c.,  as  printed    in  Kennett's 
'  History  of  England.'     The  accusation   against  Merrick   is  thus   stated   in   the   original : — "  Quod 
exoletam  tragcediam  de  tragica  abdicatione  regis  Kicardi  Secundi  in  publico  theatro   coram  conju- 
ratis  data  pecuniA.  agi  curasset." 
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lent  Majestie  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  Privie  Chamber  at  East  Greenwich, 
4°  Augusti.  1601,  43°  Reg.  sui,  towards  William  Lambarde/'  *  which  recounts 
his  presenting  the  Queen  his  '  Pandecta '  of  historical  documents  to  be  placed 
in  the  Tower,  which  the  Queen  read  over,  making  observations  and  receiving 
explanations.  The  following  dialogue  then  takes  place  : — 

"  W.  L.  He  likewise  expounded  these  all  according  to  their  original  diversities,  which  she  took 
in  gracious  and  full  satisfaction ;  so  her  Majesty  fell  upon  the  reign  of  King  Richard  IL,  saying, 
'  I  am  Richard  II.,  know  ye  not  that  ? ' 

"  W.  L.  '  Such  a  wicked  imagination  was  determined  and  attempted  by  a  most  unkind  gentle- 
man, the  most  adorned  creature  that  ever  your  Majesty  made.' 

"  Her  Majetty.  '  He  that  will  forget  God  will  also  forget  his  benefactors :  this  tragedy  was 
played  forty  times  in  open  streets  and  houses.' " 

The  "wicked  imagination"  that  Elizabeth  was  Richard  the  Second  is  fixed 
upon  Essex  by  the  reply  of  Lambarde,  and  the  rejoinder  of  the  Queen  makes 
it  clear  that  the  "  wicked  imagination "  was  attempted  through  the  performance 
of  the  Tragedy  of  the  Deposition  of  Richard  the  Second:  "This  tragedy 
was  played  forty  times  in  open  streets  and  houses."  The  Queen  is  speak- 
ing six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  Essex ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  outdated  play — that  performance  which  in  the  previous  February  the 
players  "  should  have  loss  in  playing " — had  been  rendered  popular  through 
the  partisans  of  Essex  after  his  fall,  and  had  been  got  up  in  open  streets  and 
houses  with  a  dangerous  avidity.  But  there  is  a  circumstance  which  renders 
it  tolerably  evident  that,  although  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  might  have  given  forty 
shillings  to  Phillips  to  perform  that  stale  play,  the  company  of  Shakspere 
were  not  the  performers.  In  the  Office  Book  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  f 
there  is  an  entry  on  the  31st  of  March,  1601,  of  a  payment  to  John  Heminge 
and  Richard  Cowley,  servants  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  three  plays  showed 
before  her  Highness  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  at  night  [26th  of  December,  1600], 
Twelfth  Day  at  night  [January  6th,  1601],  and  Shrove  Tuesday  at  night 
[Easter  Day  being  on  the  12th  of  April  in  1601,  Shrove  Tuesday  would  be  on 
the  3rd  of  March].  Shakspere's  company  were  thus  performing  before  the 
Queen  within  a  week  of  the  period  when  Essex  was  beheaded.  They  would 
not  have  been  sc  performing  had  they  exhibited  the  offensive  tragedy. 

In  her  conversation  with  Lambarde,  Elizabeth  uttered  a  great  truth,  which 
might  not  be  unmingled  with  a  retrospect  of  the  fate  of  Essex.  Speaking  of 
the  days  of  her  ancestors,  she  said, — "  In  those  days  force  and  arms  did  prevail, 
but  now  the  wit  of  the  fox  is  everywhere  on  .foot,  so  as  hardly  a  faithful  or  vir- 
tuous man  may  be  found."  When  Raleigh  was  called  upon  the  trial  of  Essex, 
and  "  his  oath  given  him,"  Essex  exclaimed,  "  What  booteth  it  to  swear  the 
The  fox  had  even  then  accomplished  his  purpose.  He  had  driven  his 
victim  onwards  to  that  fatal  movement  of  Sunday  the  8th  of  February,  which, 
begun  without  reasonable  plan  or  fixed  purpose,  ended  in  casual  bloodshed  and 
death  by  the  law.  We  may  readily  believe  that  the  anxiety  of  Shakspere  foi 

•  This  was  first  printed  from  the  original  in  Nicholls's  'Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth.1     Lam 
barde  died  in  a  fortnight  after  this  interview, 
t  Cunningham's  '  Revels  at  Court.' 
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his  friends  and  benefactors  would  have  led  him  to  the  scene  of  that  wild  com- 
motion.  He  might  have  seen  Essex  and  Southampton,  with  Danvers,  Blount, 
Catesby,  Owen  Salisbury,  and  a  crowd  of  followers,  riding  into  Fleet  Street, 
shouting,  "  For  the  Queen  !  for  the  Queen  !  "  He  might  have  heard  the  people 
crying  on  every  side,  "  God  save  your  honour !  God  bless  your  honour !  "  An 
nour  or  two  later  he  might  have  listened  to  the  proclamation  in  Gracechurch 
Street  and  Cheapside,  that  the  Earl  and  all  his  company  were  traitors.  By  two 
o'clock  of  that  fatal  Sunday,  Shakspere  might  have  seen  his  friends  fighting 
their  way  back  through  the  crowds  of  armed  men  who  suddenly  assailed  them, 
and,  taking  boat  at  Queenhithe,  reach  Essex  House  in  safety.  But  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers  and  artillery  ;  shots  were  fired  at  the  windows  ;  the  cries 
of  -tfomen  within  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  fury  without.  At  last  came  the 
surrender,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  axe  with  the  edge  turned  towards  the 
prisoners  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  period  at  which  Essex  fell  upon  the  block,  and  Southampton  was  under 
condemnation,  must  have  been  a  gloomy  period  in  the  life  of  Shakspere.  The 
friendship  of  Southampton  in  all  likelihood  raised  the  humble  actor  to  that  just 
appreciation  of  himself  which  could  alone  prevent  his  nature  being  subdued  to 
what  it  worked  in.  There  had  been  a  compromise  between  the  inequality  of 
rank  and  the  inequality  of  intellect,  ana  the  fruit  had  been  a  continuance  and  a 
strengthening  of  that  "  love "  which  seven  years  earlier  had  been  described  as 
"  without  end."  Those  ties  were  now  broken  by  calamity.  The  accomplished 
noble,  a  prisoner  looking  daily  for  death,  could  not  know  the  depth  of  the  love 
of  his  "  especial  friend."  *  He  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  service  that  this 

*  The  expression  is  used  by  Southampton  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Ellesmere  introducing  Shnkspere 
and  Burbag3  in  1608.     See  Collier's  '  New  Facts,'  p.  33. 
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friend  could  render  him.  All  was  gloom  and  uncertainty.  It  has  been  said, 
and  we  believe  without  any  intention  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  great 
poet,  that  "  There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  Shakspeare's  life  when  his 
heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience ;  the 
memory  of  hours  mis-spent,  the  pang  of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the 
experience  of  man's  worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with  ill-chosen  associates. 
by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly  teaches ; — these,  as  they  sank  down  into 
the  depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it  the  concep- 
tion of  Lear  and  Timon,  but  that  of  one  primary  character,  the  censurer  of  man- 
kind."* The  genius  of  Shakspere  was  so  essentially  dramatic,  that  neither 
Lear,  nor  Timon,  nor  Jaques,  nor  the  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure,  nor  Hamlet, 
whatever  censure  of  mankind  they  may  express,  can  altogether  be  held  to  reflect 
"  a  period  of  Shakspeare's  life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  content 
with  the  world."  That  period  is  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  which  the  plays  belong  that  are  said  to  exhibit  these  attributes. t 
But  from  this  period  there  is  certainly  a  more  solemn  cast  of  thought  in  all  the 
works  of  the  great  poet.  We  wholly  reject  the  opinion  that  this  tone  of  mind 
in  the  slightest  degree  partakes  of  "  the  memory  of  hours  mis-spent,  the  pang 
of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  man's  worser  nature, 
which  intercourse  with  ill-chosen  associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance,  pecu- 
liarly teaches."  There  is  a  strong  but  yet  tolerant  censure  of  the  heartlessness 
of  worldly  men,  and  the  delusions  of  friendship,  such  as  we  have  pointed  out,  in 
As  You  Like  It.  There  is  the  fierce  misanthropy  of  Timon,  so  peculiar  to  his 
character  and  situation  that  it  is  quite  lifted  out  of  the  range  of  a  poet's  self- 
consciousness  :  "  the  experience  of  man's  worser  nature "  was  not  to  make  of 
Shakspere  one  "who  all  the  human  sons  doth  hate."  Measure  for  Measure 
was,  we  believe,  a  covert  satire  upon  the  extremes  of  weak  and  severe  govern- 
ment :  it  interprets  nothing  of  unrequited  affections  and  an  evil  conscience. 
The  bitter  denunciations  of  Lear  are  the  natural  reflections  of  his  own  dis 
turbed  thoughts,  seeking  to  recover  the  balance  of  his  feelings  out  of  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  passion.  The  Hamlet,  such  as  we  have  it  in  its  altered  state,  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  sketch,  does  indeed  contain  passages  which  have  a 
peculiar  fitness  for  Hamlet's  utterance,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  might 
afford  relief  in  their  expression  to  the  poet's  own  wrestlings  with  the  problem 
of  existence.  An  example  or  two  of  these  new  passages  will  suffice  : 

"  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seems  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  \ 
Fye  on 't !  0  fye  !  't  is  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature, 
Possess  it  merely." 

Again  : — 

"  I  have  of  late  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not)  lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises 
and.  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a 


*  Hallam's  '  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  iiL,  p.  568. 
+  Mr.  Hallain  refers  to  Hamlet  in  ita  altered  form. 
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Kteril  promontory;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you, — this  brave  o'erhanging — this 
majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pesti- 
lent congregation  of  vapours." 

We  can  conceive  this  train  of  thought  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  temper  in 
which  Shakspere  must  have  regarded  the  public  events  of  1600.  We  may  even 
believe  that  those  events  might  have  directed  his  mind  to  a  more  passionate  and 
solemn  and  earnest  exercise  of  its  power  than  had  previously  been  called  forth. 
We  may  fancy  such  tragic  scenes  having  their  influence  in  rendering  the  great 
master  of  comedy,  unrivalled  amidst  his  contemporaries  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
wit  and  the  genuineness  of  his  humour,  turn  to  other  and  loftier  themes  : — 

"  I  come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh ;  things  now, 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe, 
Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow 
We  now  present."  * 

But  the  influence  of  time  in  the  formation  and  direction  of  the  poetical  power 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Shakspere  was  now  thirty-seven  years  of  age 
He  had  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  intellectual  strength,  and  he 
had  acquired  by  long  practice  the  mastery  of  his  own  genius.  He  had  already 
learnt  to  direct  the  stage  to  higher  and  nobler  purposes  than  those  of  mere 
amusement.  It  might  be  carried  farther  into  the  teaching  of  the  highest  philo- 
sophy through  the  medium  of  the  grandest  poetry.  The  epoch  which  produced 
Othello,  Lear,  and  Macbeth  has  been  described  as  exhibiting  the  genius  of 
Shakspere  in  full  possession  and  habitual  exercise  of  power,  "  at  its  very  point 
of  culmination. "f 

The  year  1601  was  also  a  year  which  brought  to  Shakspere  a  great  domestic 
affliction.  His  father  died  on  the  8th  of  September  of  that  year.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  that  Shakspere's  family  arrangements,  imperfectly  as  we  know 
them,  had  especial  reference  to  the  comfort  and  honour  of  his  parents.  When 
he  bought  New  Place  in  1597,  his  occupations  then  demanding  his  presence  in 
London  through  great  part  of  the  year,  his  wife  and  children,  we  may  readily 
imagine,  were  under  the  same  roof  with  his  father  and  mother.  They  had 

O  *  * 

sighed  over  the  declining  health  of  his  little  Hamnet, — they  had  watched  over 
the  growth  of  his  Susanna  and  Judith.  If  restricted  means  had  at  any  previous 
period  assailed  them,  he  had  provided  for  the  comforts  of  their  advanced  age. 
And  now  that  father,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood— he  who  had  led  him  forth 
into  the  fields,  and  had  taught  him  to  look  at  nature  with  a  practical  eye — was 
gone.  More  materials  for  deep  thought  in  the  year  1601.  The  Register  of 
Stratford  thus  attests  the  death  of  this  earliest  friend  : — 


•  Prologue  to  Henry  Vlll.  t  Coleridge. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 


DID    SHAKSPEKE    VISIT   SCOTLAND? 


Tue  question  which  we  set  forth  as  a  title  to  this  chapter  was  first  raised,  in 
1767,  by  William  Guthrie,  in  his  'General  History  of  Scotland;'  "A.D.  1599. 
The  King,  to  prove  how  thoroughly  he  was  now  emancipated  from  the  tutelage 
of  his  clergy,  desired  Elizabeth  to  send  him  this  year  a  company  of  English 
comedians.  She  complied,  and  James  gave  them  a  licence  to  act  in  his  capital 
and  in  his  court.  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  the  immortal  Shakspere 
was  of  the  number."  Guthrie,  a  very  loose  and  inaccurate  compiler,  gives  no 
authority  for  his  statement ;  but  it  is  evidently  founded  upon  the  following 
passage  in  Archbishop  Spottiswood's  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,' 
which  the  writer  says  was  "penned  at  the  command  of  King  James  the  Sixth 
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who  bid  the  author  write  the  truth  and  spare  not:" — "In  the  end  of  the  year 
[1599]  happened  some  new  jars  betwixt  the  King  and  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  because  of  a  company  of  English  comedians,  whom  the  King  had  licensed 
to  play  within  the  burgh.  The  ministers,  being  offended  with  the  liberty 
given  them,  did  exclaim  in  their  sermons  against  stage-players,  their  unrulines? 
and  immodest  behaviour ;  and  in  their  sessions  made  an  act,  prohibiting  people 
to  resort  unto  their  plays,  under  pain  of  the  church  censures.  The  King, 
taking  this  to  be  a  discharge  of  his  licence,  called  the  sessions  before  the 
council,  and  ordained  them  to  annul  their  act,  and  not  to  restrain  the  people 
from  going  to  these  comedies ;  which  they  promised,  and  accordingly  performed  ; 
whereof  publication  was  made  the  day  after,  and  all  that  pleased  permitted  to 
repair  unto  the  same,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  ministers."  The  assertion  of 
Guthrie,  that  James  "desired  Elizabeth  to  send  him  this  year  a  company  of 
English  comedians,"  rests  upon  no  foundation ;  and  his  conjecture  "  that  the 
hiimortal  Shakspere  was  of  the  munber"  is  equally  baseless.  The  end  of  the 
year  1599,  the  period  mentioned  by  Spottiswood,  must  be  taken  to  mean  some- 
where about  the  month  of  December;  for  by  an  alteration  of  style,  exactly  at 
this  period,  the  legal  year  in  Scotland  commenced  on  the  1st  of  January,  1600. 
We  find,  both  from  the  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council,*  and  the  Office  Books 
of  the  Treasurers  of  the  Chamber,  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  per- 
formed before  Queen  Elizabeth  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  at  night,  the  26th  of 
December,  1599.  This  is  decisive  evidence  that  the  company  of  English  come- 
dians, who  were  licensed  by  James  to  play  at  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  the  year 
3599,  was  not  Shakspere's  company. 

But  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Shakspere  visited  Scotland  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  '  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  parish  of  Perth,  by  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  in  which,  speaking  of 
modern  plays  at  Perth,  the  writer  says,  "  It  may  afford  what  may  be  reckoned 
a  curious  piece  of  information  to  relate  how  plays  were  regulated  in  Perth 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  appears  from  the  old  records  that  a  com 
pany  of  players  were  in  Perth,  June  3,  1589.  In  obedience  to  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  had  been  made  in  the  year  1574-5,  they  applied  to 
the  consistory  of  the  church  for  a  licence,  and  showed  a  copy  of  the  play  which 
they  proposed  to  exhibit."  The  words  of  the  record,  some  of  them  a  little  mo- 
dernized, are,  "Perth,  June  3,  1589 — The  minister  and  elders  give  licence  to 
play  the  play,  with  conditions  that  no  swearing,  banning,  nor  ane  scurrility 
shall  be  spoken,  which  would  be  a  scandal  to  our  religion  which  we  profess, 
and  for  an  evil  example  unto  others.  Also  that  nothing  shall  be  added  to  what 
is  in  the  register  of  the  play  itself.  If  any  one  who  plays  shall  do  in  the  con- 
trary, he  shall  be  warded,  and  make  his  public  repentance."  Mr.  Scott  then 
alludes  to  Guthrie's  statement,  and  says  of  Shakspere,  "  that  actor  and  writer 
of  plays  most  probably  began  his  excursions  before  the  year  1589.  If,  there- 
fore, they  were  English  actors  who  were  at  Perth  that  year,  he  might  perhaps 
be  one  of  them." 

*  See  Chalmers's  '  Apology,   »•».  401. 
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The  conjectures  of  Guthrie  and  of  Scott  are  so  manifestly  loose  and  untenable, 
that  we  can  easily  understand  why  they  attracted  no  regard  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish writers  on  Shakspere.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  as  stated  by  Drake,  "  when 
speaking  of  the  local  traditions  respecting  Macbeth's  castle  at  Dunsinane,  infers 
from  their  coincidence  with  the  drama,  that  Shakspere,  '  in  his  capacity  of 
actor,  travelled  to  Scotland  in  1599,  and  collected  on  the  spot  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  his  imagination.'"*  Drake  doubts  the  validity  of  the  inference; 
and  Stoddart  holds  that  here  "  conjecture  seems  to  have  gone  its  full  length,  if 
not  to  have  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature. "f  Chalmers,  although  he 
notices  at  some  length  the  state  of  the  drama  in  Scotland  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  James  to  the  English  crown,  has  no  mention  of  the  opinion  that  Shak- 
spere had  visited  Scotland.  Malone  gives  the  statement  and  the  conjecture  of 
Guthrie,  adding,  "  If  the  writer  had  any  ground  for  this  assertion,  why  was  it 
not  stated  ?  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  Shakspeare  should  have  left  London 
at  this  period.  In  1599  his  King  Henry  V.  was  produced,  and  without  doubt 
acted  with  great  applause."  J  Mr.  Collier,  mentioning  that  "  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1599  a  company  of  English  players  arrived  in  Edinburgh,"  says  in  a  note, 
"  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  member  of  this  company, 
and  that  he  even  took  his  description  of  Macbeth's  castle  from  local  observation. 
No  evidence  can  be  produced  either  way,  excepting  Malone's  conjecture,  that 
Shakespeare  could  not  have  left  London  in  1599,  in  consequence  of  the  production 
of  his  Henry  V.  in  that  year."§  Mr.  Collier  does  not  notice  a  subsequent  visit  of 
a  company  of  English  players  to  Scotland,  as  detailed  in  a  bulky  local  history 
published  in  London  in  1818, — the  'Annals  of  Aberdeen,'  by  William  Kennedy. 
This  writer  does  not  print  the  document  upon  which  he  founds  his  statement ; 
but  his  narrative  is  so  circumstantial  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  company  of 
players  to  which  Shakspere  belonged  visited  Aberdeen  in  1601.  The  account  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  since  been  commented  upon  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Scotland  in  1830  (to  which  we  shall 
presently  further  allude) ;  and  in  a  most  lively,  instructive,  and  learned  volume — 
a  model  of  guide-books — '  The  Book  of  Bon  Accord,  or  a  Guide  to  the  City  of 
Aberdeen,'  1839. 

Before  we  proceed  to  state  the  additional  evidence  which  we  have  collected 
upon  this  question,  we  would  briefly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
bearings  of  the  subject  upon  Shakspere's  life,  in  connection  with  his  writings. 
Macbeth  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere, 
not  only  as  displaying  the  highest  power,  but  as  presenting  a  story  and  a  ma- 
chinery altogether  different  in  character  from  any  other  of  his  works.  If  it 
can  be  proved,  or  reasonably  inferred,  that  this  story  was  suggested,  or  its  local 
details  established,  or  the  materials  for  the  machinery  collected,  through  the 
presence  of  the  great  poet  upon  Scottish  ground,  a  new  interest  is  created  in 
Macbeth,  not  only  for  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  for  every  one  to  whom  Shak- 

*  '  Chronological  Order,'  Bos  well's  Edition,  p.  4L 
+  '  Shakspeare  an  d  his  Times,'  voL  ii.,  p.  588. 
J  '  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery,  ic.,  in  Scotland. 
§  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  1831,  vol.  L,  p.  344. 
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spere  is  familiar.  It  is  especially  interesting  as  a  literary  question,  from  the 
circumstance  that  if  we  can  trace  Shakspere's  accurate  observation  of  the  things 
which  were  around  him,  in  recent  events,  in  scenery,  and  in  the  manners  of  the 
people,  during  a  brief  visit  to  a  country  so  essentially  different  in  its  physical 
features  from  his  own — of  which  the  people  presented  so  many  characteristics 
which  he  could  not  find  in  England — we  may  add  one  more  to  the  proofs  which 
we  have  all  along  sought  to  establish,  that  Shakspere  was  the  most  careful  of 
observers,  and  the  most  diligent  of  workers  ;  that  his  poetical  power  had  a  deep 
foundation  of  accuracy;  that  his  judgment  was  as  remarkable  as  his  imagina- 
tion. Inclining,  therefore,  to  the  belief  that  Shakspere  did  visit  Scotland  in 
1601, — having  the  precise  date  of  the  visit  of  a  company  of  players  to  Aberdeen 
in  October,  1601, — we  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  go  through  the  play  of  Mac- 
beth with  the  impression  that  it  may  contain  some  peculiarities  which  were 
not  wholly  derived  from  books ;  which  might  have  been  more  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  poet  by  local  associations  ;  which  become  more 
clear  and  intelligible  to  ourselves  when  we  understand  what  those  associations 
especially  were.  We  request  our  readers  not  to  be  incredulous  at  the  onset  of 
this  examination.  We  may  distinctly  state  that,  as  far  as  any  public  or  private 
record  informs  us,  there  is  no  circumstance  to  show  that  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's company  was  not  in  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1601.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  even  three  months  later,  at  the  Christmas  of  that  year,  there  is  no  record 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  Office-Book  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  records  no  performance  be- 
tween Shrove  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  March,  1601,  and  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the 
26th  of  December,  1602.  There  is  a  record,  however,  which  shows  that  Shak- 
spere's company  was  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  1602.  It  is  that  note  in 
the  table-book  of  the  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  which  proves  that  Twelfth 
Night  was  performed  at  the  feast  of  that  society  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1602. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  company  to  which  Shakspere  belonged  was  performing 
in  Scotland  in  October,  1601,  there  is  every  probability  that  Shakspere  himself  was 
not  absent.  He  buried  his  father  at  Stratford  on  the  8th  of  September  of  that 
year.  The  summer  season  of  the  Globe  would  be  ended  ;  the  winter  season  at  the 
Blackfriars  not  begun.  He  had  a  large  interest  as  a  shareholder  in  his  company  ; 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  owner  of  its  properties  or  stage  equipments.  His 
duty  would  call  him  to  Scotland.  The  journey  and  the  sojourn  there  would 
present  some  relief  to  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  the  events  of  1601  must  have 
cast  upon  him. 

The  commentators  on  Shakspere  have  taken  some  pains  to  assign  to  his 
tragedy  of  Macbeth  a  different  origin  than  the  narrative  of  Holinshed.  That 
narrative  was,  of  course,  before  the  author  of  Macbeth.  It  was  a  striking  narra- 
tive ;  and,  after  the  accession  of  James,  the  poet's  attention  might  have  been 
drawn  to  it  by  other  circumstances  than  its  capacity  for  the  drama.  Holinshed 
speaks  of  "  Banquo  the  Thane  of  Lochabar,  of  whom  the  house  of  the  Stuarts  is 
descended,  the  which  by  order  of  lineage  hath  now  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the 
crown  of  Scotland  even  till  these  our  days/'  It  is  clear  that  Shakspere  con- 
sulted Holinshed ;  for  he  has  engrafted  some  of  the  circumstances  related  of  the 
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murder  of  Kins  Duff  upon  the  story  of  Macbeth.  But  we  still  admit  that  ti.e 
commentators  might  niturally  look  for  some  circumstance  that  should  have  im- 
pressed the  history  of  the  fortunes  of  Macbeth  and  Banquo  more  forcibly  upon 
the  imagination  of  Shakspere  than  the  narrative  of  Holinshed.  It  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  poet  to  adopt  any  story  that  was  not  in  some  degree  familiar  to 
his  audience,  either  in  their  chronicler?,  their  elder  dramatists,  or  in  their 
novelists.  Here  was  a  story  quite  out  of  the  range  of  the  ordinary  reading  even 
of  educated  Englishmen.  The  wild  romance  of  Scottish  history  had  not  as  yet 
been  popularized  and  elevated  into  poetry.  The  field  was  altogether  untrodden. 
The  memory  of  the  patriot  heroes  of  Scotland  would  not  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  desired  to  see  revived  upon  the  stage  their  own  "  forefathers'  valiant  acts 
that  had  been  long  buried  in  rusty  brass  and  worm-eaten  books."3  'The  Scot- 
tish History  of  James  IV.  slain  at  Flodden,'  of  Robert  Greene,  is  altogether  a 
romance,  the  materials  for  which  can  be  traced  in  no  Scottish  history  or  tradi- 
tion. The  fable  of  that  wild  play  has  no  reference  to  the  death  of  James  IV.  at 
Flodden.  It  was  rhe  knowledge  of  these  facts  which  probably  led  Dr.  Farmer  to 
the  following  notion  of  the  origin  of  Macbeth  :  "  Macbeth  was  certainly  one  of 
Shakspeare's  latest  productions,  and  it  might  possibly  have  been  suggested  to 
him  by  a  little  performance  on  .the  same  subject  at  Oxford,  before  King  James, 
1605. "f  Dr.  Farmer  acquired  his  knowledge  of  this  performance  from  a 
description  in  Wake's  '  Rex  Platonicus,'  1607,  from  which  it  appears  that  three 
young  men,  habited  as  sibyls,  came  forth  from  *St.  John's  College,  singing  alter- 
nate verses,  in  which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  the  three  Sibyls  who, 
according  to  the  ancient  history  of  Scotland,  appeared  to  Macbeth  and  Banquo, 
predicting  that  one  should  be  king,  but  should  have  no  kingly  issue,  and  that 
the  other  should  not  be  king,  but  should  be  tne  father  of  many  kings. 'J  The 
actual  verses  of  the  little  performance  were  subsequently  found  .annexed  to  the 
'Vertumnus'  of  Dr.  Gwynne,  1607-  The  whole  interlude,  as  it  is  called,  con- 
sists of  twenty-nine  lines,  six  of  which  only  have  any  reference  to  Banquo,  and 
none  whatever  to  Macbeth.  We  must  seek  farther  for  the  origin  of  Shakspere's 
Macbeth.  A.Nixon,  in  his  'Oxford  Triumphs,'  1605,  says  "The  King  did 
very  much  applaud  the  conceit  of  three  little  boys  dressed  like  three  nymphs." 
This  is  very  limited  applause.  "  Hearing  of  this  favourable  reception,"  says 
Chalmers,  "  Shakspeare  determined  to  write  his  tragedy,  knowing  that  he  could 
readily  find  materials  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  his  common  magazine."  If  we 
believe  that  the  materials  of  Holinshed  were  not  sufficiently  suggestive  to  the 
poet, — if  we  think  that  local  associations  might  probably  have  first  carried 
Shakspere  to  the  story  of  Macbeth,  more  strikingly  than  a  romantic  narrative, 
mixed  up  with  other  legends  as  strongly  seizing  upon  the  imagination, — we 
may  find  upon  Scottish  ground  some  memories  of  an  event  which  could  not 
itself  be  safely  dramatized  (although  even  that  was  subsequently  shown  upon 
the  stage),  but  which  might  have  originated  that  train  of  thought  which  was 
finally  to  shape  itself  into  the  dramatic  history  of  King  Duncan's  murder,  under 
the  influence  of  "fate  and  metaphysical  aid." 

*  Nashe.  f  '  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare.' 

I  The  Latin  quotations  from  Wake  may  be  consulted  in  Boswell's  Malone,  voL  xi,  pp.  2SO,  28L 
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If  Shakspere  visited  Perth  in  the  autumn  of  1601,  he  was  in  that  city  within 
fourteen  months  of  the  period  when  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  tragedies  in 
the  tragic  history  of  Scotland  had  been  acted  within  its  walls.  With  the  details 
of  this  real  tragedy  Shakspere  might  have  been  familiar  without  a  visit  to 
Perth  ;  for  '  The  Earle  of  Cowrie's  Conspiracie  against  the  Kingis  Maiestie  of 
Scotland,  at  Saint  Johnstoun,*  vpon  Tuesday  the  fift  of  August,  1600,'  was 
printed  at  London  by  Valentine  Simmes  (the  printer  of  several  of  Shakspeie's 
quarto  plays)  in  the  same  year  that  the  conspiracy  took  place.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  insinuations  of  the  Presbyterian  divines  in  Scotland,  this  author- 
ized account  could  not  have  presented  itself  to  an  unprejudiced  English  mind 
except  as  a  circumstantial,  consistent,  and  true  relation.  The  judicial  evidence 
which  has  been  collected  and  published  in  recent  times  sustains  this  narrative 
in  all  essential  particulars.  Place  the  poet  in  the  High  Gate  [High  Street]  of 
Perth,  looking  upon  the  Castle  of  Cowrie  ;  let  the  window  be  pointed  out  to 
him  from  which  the  King  cried  out  "I  am  murdered;"  let  him  enter  the 
"  Blak  Turnpike,"  the  secret  stair  which  led  to  the  "gallery  chalmer"  from 
which  the  cries  proceeded  ; — let  him,  surrounded  with  the  courtiers  of  James, 
listen  to  the  details  of  terror  which  would  be  crowded  into  the  description  of 
such  an  event ;  and  Scottish  history  might  then  be  searched  for  some  parallel  of 
a  king  murdered  by  an  ambitious  subject.  Let  us  see  if  there  are  any  details 
in  the  '  Discourse  of  the  vnnaturall  and  vile  Conspiracie  attempted  against  his 
Maiesties  person,  at  Saint  Johnstoun,  upon  the  fift  day  of  August,  being  Tues- 
day, 1600,'  or  in  the  judicial  evidence  before  the  court  held  in  Perth  on  the  22nd 
of  August  of  that  year,  or  in  the  previous  examinations  at  the  King's  Palace  at 
Falkland,!  which  have  any  resemblance  to  the  incidents  in  the  tragedy  of  Mac- 
beth. 

John  Earl  of  Cowrie,  and  his  brother  Alexander,  the  Master  of  Ruthven, 
were  two  young  noblemen  of  great  popularity.  They  had  travelled  ;  they  were 
accomplished  in  many  branches  of  knowledge.  Amongs'  the  attempts  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  unhappy  Earl  it  was  desired  to  be  shown  that  he  practised 
sorceries,  and  that  he  conversed  with  sorcerers.  James  Weimis,  of  Bogy,  re- 
counts the  Earl's  conversations  with  him  upon  mysterious  subjects  ; — of  serpents 
which  could  be  made  to  stand  still  upon  pronouncing  a  Hebrew  word  ;  of  a  ne- 
cromancer in  Italy  with  whom  he  had  dealings ;  of  a  man  whose  hanging  he 
predicted,  and  he  was  hanged ;  "  and  that  this  deponent  counselled  the  Earl  to 
beware  with  whom  he  did  communicate  such  speeches,  who  answered  that  he 
would  communicate  them  to  none  except  great  scholars."  Master  William 
Reid  deposed  to  certain  magical  characters  found  in  his  lord's  pocket  after  his 
death  ;  that  he  always  kept  the  characters  about  him  ;  and  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  for  no  good.  Thus,  then,  we  encounter  at  the  onset  something  like  -the 
belief  of  Macbeth  in  matters  beyond  human  reason.  "  I  have  learned  by  the 
perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge. "J  According 

*  Saint  Johnstoun  was  another  name  for  Perth, 
f  See  Pitcaira's  'Criminal  Trials,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  146  to  p.  332. 

J  A  Latin  treatise  was   published  at   Edinburgh,  in   1601,   '  De   execrabili  et   nefanda   fratrvm 
Rvvenorvm  in  serenisaimi  Scotorum   Regis  caput   Conjuratione,'  which   learnedly  dwells   upon  the 
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to  the  narrative  of  the  Cowrie  Conspiracy,  Alexander  Ruthven  met  the  King 
as  he  was  going  out  of  his  palace  at  Falkland,  and  earnestly  solicited  him  to  go 
to  Perth,  to  examine  a  man  who  had  discovered  a  treasure.  The  King  reluct- 
antly consented,  but  at  last  did  consent.  Ruthven  then  directed  "Andrew 
Henderson,  Chamberlain  to  the  said  Earl,  to  ride  in  all  haste  to  the  Earl,  com- 
manding him  that  he  should  not  spare  for  spilling  of  his  horse,  and  that  he 
should  advertise  the  Earl  that  he  hoped  to  move  his  Majesty  to  come  thither." 
Compare  this  with  the  fifth  scene  of  Macbeth : — 

"  Attendant  The  King  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Thou  'rt  mad  to  say  it: 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer  't  so, 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation. 

Atten.  So  please  you,  it  is  true  ;  our  thane  is  coming; 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending, 

He  brings  great  news." 

Macbeth  precedes  Duncan.  Alexander  Ruthven  goes  before  James.  The  Duke 
of  Lennox  says,  "  After  that  Master  Alexander  had  come  a  certain  space  with 
his  Highness,  he  rode  away  and  galloped  to  Perth  before  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany towards  his  brother's  lodgings,  of  purpose,  as  the  deponent  believes,  to 
advertise  the  Earl  of  Cowrie  of  his  Majesty's  coming  there."  So  Macbeth : 
"  Duncan  comes  here  to-night."  When  Macbeth  receives  the  prophecy  of  the 
weird  sisters  he  is  so  absorbed  with 

"  That  suggestion 

Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature," 

that  Banquo  exclaims 

"  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt ! " 

King  James  thought  Alexander  Ruthven  "  somewhat  beside  himself,"  and 
noticed  "  his  raised  and  uncouth  staring  and  continued  pensiveness."  The 
description  of  the  banquet  with  which  Cowrie  receives  the  King, — sorry  cheer, 

» 

charge  against  Gowrie  of  tampering  with  supernatural  aid,  and  which  in  one  passage  bears  a  still 
more  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  original  promptings  of  Macbeth's  ambition  : — "  Quis  eat  enim 
in  noscitandis  adolescentum  nostri  aevi  ingenijs  adeo  peregrinus,  qui  non  continuo  subodoretu* 
Govvrium  hsereditaria  ea  scabie  pravse  curiositatis  prurientem,  atque  in  patris  ac  aui  mores  insti- 
tutaque  euntem,  consuluisse  Magum  hunc,  quae  sors  maneret  eum,  aut  quo  fato  esset  periturus :  et 
veteratoris  spiritus  astu  (ita  vt  fit)  ambiyva,  aliqua  respontiant  fucum  illi  factum."  This  ia  the  very 
sentiment  of  Macbeth  : — 

"  And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 
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according  to  his  Majesty,  excused  upon  the  suddenness  of  his  coming — is  very 
remarkable  :  "  His  Majesty  being  set  down  to  his  dinner,  the  said  Earl  stood 
very  pensive,  •  and  with  a  dejected  countenance,  at  the  end  of  his  Majesty's 
table,  oft  rounding  [whispering]  over  his  shoulder,  one  while  to  one  of  his 
servants,  and  another  while  to  another;  and  oft-times  went  out  and  in  to  the 
chamber."  Very  similar  to  this  is  the  situation  expressed  by  the  original  stage 
direction  in  Macbeth  :  "  Enter  a  Sewer,  and  divers  servants  with  dishes  and 
service  over  the  stage.  Then  enter  Macbeth."  We  can  imagine  Cowrie,  on 
one  of  the  occasions  when  he  went  out  and  in  to  the  chamber,  thinking  the  very 
thoughts  which  Macbeth  thinks  aloud  when  he  has  left  the  King  : — 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  't  is  done,  then  't  were  well 
It  were  done  quickly." 

We  can  fancy  the  Master  of  Ruthven  seeking  his  brother,  (the  favourite  of 
the  people  of  Perth,)  as  Lady  Macbeth  sought  her  husband  :— 

"  Lady  M,  He  has  almost  supp'd  :    Why  have  you  left  the  chamber  ? 

Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Lady  M.  Know  you  not  he  has  ? 

Macb.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business  : 
He  hath  honour* d  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people" 

King  James  is  led  by  Master  Alexander  "up  a  turnpike,  anc  through  two  or 
three  chambers,  the  said  Master  Alexander  ever  locking  behind  him  every  door 
as  he  passed."  Then  comes  the  attempt  at  assassination.  The  circumstances 
in  Macbeth  are  of  course  essentially  different ;  but  the  ambition  which  prompted 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  and  the  attempt  upon  James,  are  identical.  The  King 
is  held  to  have  said  while  he  was  in  the  death  grip  of  the  Master  of  Ruthven, 
"  Albeit  ye  bereave  me  of  my  life,  ye  will  nought  be  King  of  Scotland,  for  I 
have  both  sons  and  daughters."  So 

"  We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest  Malcolm." 

It  is  a  singular  characteristic  of  the  Gowrie  tragedy  that  the  chief  conspirators, 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  the  Master  of  Ruthven,  were  put  to  death  in  so  sudden 
a  way  that  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  must  always  be  involved  in  some 
doubt.  The  evidence  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The  Duke  of  Lennox,  who 
was  the  chftf  witness  of  credit,  says  of  himself,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  their  com- 
pany, that  "  Notwithstanding  long  forcing  with  hammers,  they  got  nought  entry 
at  the  said  chamber  until  after  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  both 

slain And  at  their  first  entry  they  saw  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  lying 

dead  in  the  chamber,  Master  Alexander  Ruthven  being  slain  and  taken  down 
the  stair  before  their  entry."  The  official  account  says  that  Sir  John  Ramsey, 
finding  the  turnpike-door  open  (not  the  regular  entrance,  but  one  that  led 
direct  from  the  street),  entered  the  chamber  where  the  King  and  the  Master 
were  struggling.  He  struck  the  traitor  with  his  dagger,  "  who  was  no  sooner 
shot  out  at  the  door  but  he  was  met  bv  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh 
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Merries,  who  there  upon  the  stair  ended  him."  The  Earl  of  Gowrie  followed 
tiiese  servants  of  the  King;  and  then  the  Earl  was  "  stricken  dead  with  a  stroke 
through  the  heart  which  the  said  Sir  John  Ramsey  gave  him."  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  and  Sir  John  Ramsey  confirm  this  account.  The  people  of  Perth  be- 
lieved that  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  their  Provost,  was  unjustly  slain  ;  and  their  cry 
was,  "  Bloody  butchers,  traitors,  murderers,  ye  shall  all  die  !  give  us  forth  our 
Provost !  Woe  worth  ye  greencoats,  woe  worth  this  day  for  ever !  Traitors 
and  thieves  that  have  slain  the  Earl  of  Gowrie ! "  The  slaying  of  the  two  bro- 
thers gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  "  the  King  was  a  doer,  and  not  a  sufferer."  * 
It  was  this  belief  that  moved  the  people  of  Perth  to  utter  "  most  irreverent  and 
undutiful  speeches  against  his  Majesty,"  even  though  the  Earl  was  denounced 
as  -'a  studier  of  magic,  md  a  conjurer  of  devils."  Macbeth  has  furnished  the 
excuse  for  such  a  sudden  slaying  of  the  brothers  : — 

"  Macbeth.  0,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macduff.  Wherefore  did  you  BO  ? 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wise,  atnaz'd,  temperate,  and  furious, 
Loyal,  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?     Xo  man  : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser  reason." 

The  people  of  Perth,  however,  became  reconciled  to  James.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1601,  "The  King's  Majesty  came  tc  Perth,  and  was  made  burgess  at  the 


'  Galloway's  Discourse  before  the  King. 
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Market  Cross.  There  was  eight  puncheons  cf  wine  set  there,  and  all  drunken 
out.  Ke  received  the  banquet  at  the  town,  and  subscribed  the  guild-book  with 
his  own  hand,  '  Jacobus  Rex,  parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos.' " 

In  a  paper  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  by  John  Anderson, 
Esq.,  'On  the  Site  of  Macbeth's  Castle  at  Inverness,'*  the  author  says,  "The 
extreme  accuracy  with  which  Shakspere  has  followed  the  minutiae  of  Macbeth's 
career  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  himself  visited  those  scenes  which 
are  immortalized  by  his  pen."  It  is  our  duty  to  examine  this  opinion  some- 
what particularly,  whatever  be  the  conclusions  to  which  the  examination  may 
conduct  us. 

The  story  of  Macbeth  was  presented  to  Shakspere  in  a  sufficiently  complete 
form  by  the  chronicler  from  whom  he  derived  so  many  other  materials,  Holin- 
shed.  In  testing,  therefore,  "  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which  Shakspere  has 
followed  the  minutiae  of  Macbeth's  career" — by  which  we  understand  the  writer 
to  mean  the  accuracy  of  the  poet  in  details  of  locality — we  must  inquire  ho\v 
far  he  agrees  with,  jr  differs  from,  and  how  far  he  expands,  or  curtails,  the 
local  statements  or  allusions  of  his  chief  authority.  In  the  tragedy,  Macbeth 
and  Banquo,  returning  from  their  victory,  are  proceeding  to  Forres  :  "  How  far 
is't  called  to  Forres?"  In  the  chronicler  we  find,  "  It  fortuned  as  Macbeth  and 
Banquo  journeyed  towards  Forres,  where  the  king  then  lay."  So  far  there  is 
agreement  as  to  the  scene.  The  historian  thus  proceeds :  "  They  went  sporting 
by  the  way  together  without  other  company,  passing  thorough  the  woods  and 
fields,  when  suddenly,  in  the  middest  of  a  laund,  there  met  them  three  women 
in  strange  and  wild  apparel."  This  description  presents  to  us  the  idea  of  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  place.  The  very  spot  where  the  supernatural  solicit- 
ing occurs  is  a  laund,  or  meadow  amongst  trees. f  The  poet  chose  his  scene 
with  greater  art  The  witches  meet"&jD<m  the  heath;"  they  stop  the  way  of 
Macbeth  and  Banquo  upon  the  "  blasted  heath."  But  the  poet  was  also  more 
accurate  than  the  historian  in  his  traditionary  topography.  The  country  around 
Forres  is  wild  moorland.  Boswell,  passing  from  Elgin  to  Forres  in  company 
with  Johnson,  says,  "  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  over  the  very  heath  where 
Macbeth  met  the  witches,  according  to  tradition.  Dr.  Johnson  again  solemnly 
repeated,  '  How  far  is't  called  to  Forres?'  &c."  But,  opposed  to  this,  the  more 
general  tradition  holds  that  the  "  blasted  heath "  was  on  the  east  of  Forres, 
between  that  town  and  Nairn.  "A  more  dreary  piece  of  moorland  is  not  to  be 

found  in  all  Scotland There  is  bomething  startling  to  a  stranger  in 

seeing  the  solitary  figure  of  the  peat-digger  or  rush-gatherer  moving  amidst  the 
waste  in  the  sunshine  of  a  calm  autumn  day ;  but  the  desolation  of  the  scene  m 
stormy  weather,  or  when  the  twilight  fogs  are  trailing  over  the  pathless  heath. 
or  settling  down  upon  the  pools,  must  be  indescribable."  J  We  thus  see  tlrat, 
whether  Macbeth  met  the  weird  sisters  to  the  east  or  west  of  Forres,  there  was 
in  each  place  that  desolation  which  was  best  fitted  for  such  an  event,  and  not 

*  '  Transactions,'  vol.  iii.,  28th  January,  1828. 
f  A  laund  is  described  by  Cnmden  as  "  a  plain  amongst  trees:" 

J  Local  Illustrations  of  Macbeth,  Act  L 
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the  woods  and  fields  and  launds  of  the  chronicler.  From  Forres,  where  Macbeth 
proffers  his  service  and  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  was  a  day's  ride  to  his  own  castle  : 
"  From  hence  to  Inverness."  Boece  makes  Inverness  the  scene  of  Duncan's 
murder.  Holiushed  merely  says,  "  He  slew  the  king  at  Enverns,  or  (as  some  say) 
at  Botgosvane."  The  chroniclers  would  have  furnished  Shakspere  no  notion  of  the 
particular  character  of  the  castle  at  Inverness.  Without  some  local  knowledge  the 
poet  might  have  placed  it  upon  a  frowning  rock,  lonely,  inaccessible,  surrounded 
with  a  gloom  and  grandeur  fitted  for  deeds  of  murder  and  usurpation.  He  has 
chosen  altogether  a  different  scene  : — 

"  Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry.  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  ;  no  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  hut  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreaiit  cradle : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd, 
The  air  is  delicate." 

Such  a  description,  contrasting  as  it  does  with  the  deeds  of  terror  that  are  to  be 
acted  in  that  pleasant  seat,  is  unquestionably  an  effort  of  the  higbest  art.  But 
here  again  the  art  appears  founded  upon  a  reality.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  paper 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  has  shown  from  various  records  that  there  was 
an  old  castle  at  Inverness.  It  was  not  the  castle  whose  ruins  Johnson  visited 
and  of  which  Boswell  says,  "  It  perfectly  corresponds  with  Shakspeare's  descrip- 
tion ; "  but  a  castle  on  an  adjacent  eminence  called  the  Crown — so  called  from 
having  been  a  royal  seat.  Traditionary  lore,  Mr.  Anderson  says,  embodies  this 
opinion,  connecting  the  place  with  the  history  of  Macbeth.  "  Immediately 
opposite  to  the  Crown,  on  a  similar  eminence,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  small 
valley,  is  a  farm  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Welsh.  That  part  of 
the  ascent  to  this  farm  next  Viewfield,  from  the  Great  Highland  Road,  is  called 
'Banquc's  Brae.'  The  whole  of  the  vicinity  is  rich  in  wild  imagery.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Diriebught  to  King's  Mills,  thence  by  the  road  to 
Viewfield,  and  down  the  gorge  of  Aultmuniack  to  the  mail-road  along  the  sea- 
shore, we  compass  a  district  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  diablerie."  The  writer 
then  goes  on  to  mention  other  circumstances  corroborating  his  opinion  as  to  the 
site  of  Macbeth's  castle  :  "  Traces  of  what  has  been  an  approach  to  a  place  of 
consequence  are  still  discernible.  This  approach  enters  the  lands  of  Diriebught 
from  the  present  mair-road  from  Fort  George  ;  and,  running  through  the  valley, 
gradually  ascends  the  bank  of-  the  Crown  Hill ;  and,  the  level  attained,  strikes 
again  towards  the  eastern  point,  where  it  terminates.  Here  the  '  pleasant  seat '  is 
rumoured  to  have  stood,  facing  the  sea  ;  and  singularly  correct  with  respect  to  the 
relative  points  of  the  compass  will  be  found  the  poet's  disposal  of  the  portal  '  at  the 
south  entry/  " 

The  investiture  of  Macbeth  at  Scone,  and  the  burial  of  Duncan  at  Colmeskill, 
are  facts  derived  by  the  poet  from  the  chronicler.     Hence  also  Shakspere  derived 
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the  legend,  of  which  he  made  so  glorious  a  use,  that  "  a  certain  witch  whom  he  had 
in  great  trust  had  told  Macbeth  that  he  should  never  be  slain  with  man  born  of  any 
woman,  nor  vanquished  till  the  wood  of  Birnane  came  to  the  castle  of  Dunsinane." 
From  Holinshed,  also,  he  acquired  a  general  notion  of  the  situation  of  this  castle  : 
"  He  builded  a  strong  castle  on  the  top  of  an  high  hill  called  Dunsinane,  situate 
in  Gowrie,  ten  miles  from  Perth,  on  such  a  proud  height  that  standing  there  aloft 
a  man  might  behold  well  near  all  the  countries  of  Angus,  Fife,  Stirmond,  and 
Erndale,  as  it  were  lying  underneath  him."  The  propinquity  of  Birnam  Wood  to 
Dunsinane  is  indicated  only  in  the  chronicler  by  the  circumstance  that  Malcolm 
rested  there  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  on  the  morrow  marched  to  Dunsinane, 
every  man  "  bearing  a  bough  of  some  tree  or  other  of  that  wood  in  his  hand." 
The  commanding  position  of  Dunsinane,  as  described  by  the  chronicler,  is  strictly 
adhered  to  by  the  poet :  — 

"  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the-  hill 
I  looked  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move." 

But  the  poet  has  a  particularity  which  the  historian  has  not ; — 

"  Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove." 

This  minuteness  sounds  like  individual  local  knowledge.  The  Dunsinane  Hills 
form  a  long  range  extending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Perth  to  Glamis. 
The  castle  of  the  "thane  of  Glamis"  has  been  made  a  traditionary  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Duncan.  Birnam  Hill  is  to  the  north-west  of  Perth  ;  and  between 
the  two  elevations  there  is  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles,  formed  by  the  valley 
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of  the  Tay.  But  Birnam  Hill  and  Birnam  Wood  might  have  been  essentially 
different  spots  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  The  plain  is  now  under  tillage ;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Shakspere  it  might  have  been  for  the  most  part  woodland, 
extending  from  Birnam  Hill  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Dunsinane ;  distinguished 
from  Birnam  Hill  as  Birnam  Wood.  At  the  distance  of  three  miles  it  was  "  a 
moving  grove."  It  was  still  nigher  to  Dunsinane  when  Malcolm  exclaimed, 

"  Now,  near  enough,  your  leafy  screens  throw  down." 

These  passages  in  the  play  might  have  been  written  without  any  local  know- 
ledge, but  they  certainly  do  not  exhibit  any  local  ignorance.  It  has  been  said, 
"  The  probability  of  Shakspeare's  ever  having  .been  in  Scotland  is  very  remote. 
It  should  seem,  by  his  uniformly  accenting  the  name  of  this  spot  Dunsinane, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  taken  it  from  the  mouths  of  the  country-people, 
who  as  uniformly  accent  it  Dunsinnan."  *  This  is  not  quite  accurate,  as  Dr. 
Drake  has  pointed  out.  Shakspere  has  this  passage  : — 

"  Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish' d  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Uunainane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him." 


Stoddart's  '  Remarks  on  the  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,'  1801. 
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Wintoun,  in  his  '  Chronicle/  has  both  Dunsinane  and  Dunsinane.  But  we  are 
informed  by  a  gentleman  who  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Scotch  antiquities  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Dunsinane  was  the  ancient  pronunciation, 
and  that  Shakspere  was  consequently  right  in  making  Dunsinane  the  exception 
to  his  ordinary  method  of  accenting  the  word.  So  much  for  the  topographical 
knowledge  displayed  in  '  Macbeth.'  Alone,  it  is  scarcely  enough  to  found  an 
argument  upon. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  specific  knowledge  in  this  tragedy  which  opens  out  a 
wider  field  of  inquiry.  Coleridge  has  said — "  The  Weird  Sisters  are  as  true  a 
creation  of  Shakspeare's,  as  his  Ariel  and  Caliban, — fates,  furies,  and  materializ- 
ing witches  being  the  elements.  They  are  wholly  different  from  any  representa- 
tion of  witches  in  the  contemporary  writers,  and  yet  presented  a  sufficient 
external  resemblance  to  the  creatures  of  vulgar  prejudice  to  act  immediately  on 
the  audience."  Fully  acknowledging  that  the  weird  sisters  are  a  creation — for 
all  the  creations  of  poetry  to  be  effective  must  still  be  akin  to  something  which 
has  been  acted  or  believed  by  man,  and  therefore  true  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word — we  have  still  to  inquire  whether  there  were  in  existence  any  common 
materials  for  this  poetical  creation.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  witches  of 
'  Macbeth '  "  are  wholly  different  from  any  representation  of  witches  in  the  con- 
temporary writers."  Charles  Lamb  says  of  the  '  Witch  of  Edmonton/  a  tragi- 
comedy by  Rowley,  Dekker,  and  Ford,  that  Mother  Sawyer  "  is  the  plain  tradi- 
tional old  woman  witch  of  our  ancestors ;  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant ;  the 
terror  of  villages,  herself  amenable  to  a  justice."  She  has  "  a  familiar  which 
serves  her  in  the  likeness  of  a  black  dog."  It  is  he  who  strikes  the  horse  lame, 
and  nips  the  sucking  child,  and  forbids  the  butter  to  come  that  has  been  churn- 
ing nine  hours.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  '  Witch '  of 
Middleton  preceded  the  'Macbeth'  of  Shakspere.  Davenant  engrafted  Mid- 
dleton's  Lyrics  upon  the  stage  '  Macbeth ; '  but  those  who  sing  Locke's  music 
are  not  the  witches  of  Shakspere.  Middleton's  witches  are  essentially  un- 
poetical,  except  in  a  passage  or  two  of  these  Lyrics.  Hecate,  their  queen,  has 
all  the  low  revenges  and  prosaic  occupations  of  the  meanest  of  the  tribe.  Take  an 
example : — 


"  Hec.  Is  the  heart  of  wax 
Stuck  full  of  magic  needles  ? 

Stadlin.  'T  is  done,  Hecate. 

Hec.  And  is  the  farmer's  picture,  and  his  wife's, 
Laid  down  to  th*  fire  yet  ? 

Stad.  They  are  a  roasting  both,  too. 

Hec.  Good; 

Then  their  marrows  are  a  melting  subtlely, 
And  three  months'  sickness  sucks  up  life  in  'em. 
They  deny'd  me  often  flour,  barm,  and  milk, 
Goose-grease  and  tar,  when  I  ne'er  hurt  their  churnings, 
Their  brew-locks,  nor  their  batches,  nor  fore-spoke 
Any  of  their  breedings.     Now  I  '11  be  meet  with  'em. 
Seven  of  their  young  pigs  I  have  bewitch'd  already 
Of  the  last  litter;  nine  ducklings,  thirteen  gosliues,  and  u  lug 
Fell  lame  last  Sunday  after  even-song  too 
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And  mark  how  their  sheep  prosper;  or  what  soup 

Each  milch-kine  gives  to  th  pail :  I  '11  send  these  snakes 

Shall  milk  'em  all  beforehand  :  the  dew'd-skirted  dairy  wenches 

Shall  stroke  dry  dugs  for  this,  and  go  home  cursing  : 

I'll  mar  their  syllabubs,  and  swathy  feastinga 

Under  cows'  bellies,  with  the  parish  youths." 

Maudlin,  the  witch  of  Ben  Jonson's  'bad  Shepherd,'  is  scarcely  more  elevated. 
He  has  indeed,  thrown  some  poetry  over  her  abiding  place  —  conventional 
poetry,  but  sonorous  : — 

"  Within  a  gloomy  dimble  she  doth  dwell, 
Down  in  a  pit  o'ergrown  with  brakes  arid  briars, 
Close  by  the  ruins  of  a  shaken  abbey, 
Torn  with  an  earthquake  down  unto  the  ground, 
'Mongst  graves  and  grots,  near  an  old  charnel-house." 

But  her  pursuits  scarcely  required  so  solemn  a  scene  for  her  incantations.  Her 
business  was 

"  To  make  ewes  cast  their  lambs,  swine  eat  their  farrow, 

The  rcuse'.vivea'  tun  not  work,  nor  the  milk  churn ; 

Writhe  children's  wrists,  and  suck  their  breath  in  sleep, 

Get  vials  of  their  blood ;  and  where  the  sea 

Casts  up  his  slimy  ooze,  search  for  a  weed 

To  open  locks  with,  and  to  rivet  charms, 

Planted  about  her  in  the  wicked  feat 

Of  all  her  mischiefs,  which  are  manifold." 

For  these  ignoble  purposes  she  employs  all  the  spells  of  classical  antiquity;  but 
she  is  nevertheless  nothing  more  than  the  traditional  English  witch  who  sits 
in  her  form  in  the  shape  of  a  hare : — 

"I '11  lay 

My  hand  upon  her,  make  her  throw  her  skut 
Along  her  back,  when  she  doth  start  before  us. 
But  you  must  give  her  law :  and  you  shall  see  her 
Make  twenty  leaps  and  doubles ;  cross  the  paths, 
And  then  squat  down  beside  ua:'" 

The  peculiar  elevation  of  the  weird  sisters,  as  compared  with  these  representa- 
tions of  a  vulgar  superstition,  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  higher  character  of 
the  scenes  in  which  they  are  introduced,  and  partly  to  the  loftier  powers  of  the 
poet  who  introduces  them.  But  we  think  it  may  be  also  shown,  in  a  great 
degree,  that  some  of  their  peculiar  attributes  belong  to  the  superstitions  of 
Scotland  rather  than  to  those  of  England  ;  and,  if  so,  we  may  next  inquire  ho-v 
the  poet  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  those  superstitions. 

The  first  legislative  enactment  against  witchcraft  in  England  was  in  the  33rd 
of  Heniy  VIII.  This  bill  is  a  singular  mixture  of  unbelief  and  credulity.  The 
preamble  recites,  that  "Where  [whereas]  divers  and  sundry  persons  unlawfully 
have  devised  and  practised  invocations  and  conjurations  of  spirits,  pretending 
by  such  means  to  understand  and  get  knowledge  for  their  own  lucre  in  what 
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place  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  should  or  might  be  found  or  had  in  the  eartli 
or  other  secret  places,  and  also  have  used  and  occupied  witchcrafts,  enchant- 
ments, and  sorceries,  to  the  destruction  of  their  neighbours'  persons  and  goods." 
Thus  the  witches  have  pretended  to  get  knowledge  of  treasure,  but  they  have 
used  enchantments  to  the  injury  of  their  neighbours.  The  enactment  makes  it 
felony  to  use  or  cause  to  be  used  "  any  invocations  or  conjurations  of  spirits, 
witchcrafts,  enchantments,  or  sorceries,  to  the  intent  to  get  or  find  money  or 
treasure,  or  to  waste,  consume,  or  destroy  any  person  in  his  body,  members,  or 
goods."  So  little  was  the  offence  regarded  in  England,  or  the  protection  of  the 
law  desired,  that  this  statute  was  repealed  amongst  other  new  felonies  in  the 
first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  1547.  The  Act  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  1562-3,  ex- 
hibits  a  considerable  progress  in  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  It  recites  that  since 
the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  "  Many  fantastical  and  devilish  per- 
sons have  devised  and  practised  invocations  and  conjurations  of  evil  and  wicked 
spirits,  and  have  used  and  practised  witchcrafts,  enchantments,  charms,  and 
sorceries,  to  the  destruction  of  the  persons  and  goods  of  their  neighbours,  and 
other  subjects  of  this  realm."  The  enactment  makes  a  subtle  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  "  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  invocations  or  conjurations  of 
evil  and  wicked  spirits  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpose,"  and  those  who  "  use 
any  witchcraft,  enchantment,  charm,  or  sorcery,  whereby  any  person  shall 
happen  to  be  killed  or  destroyed."  The  conjuration  of  spirits,  for  any  intent, 
was  a  capital  crime :  plain  witchcraft  was  only  capita!  when  a  person  was 
through  it  killed  or  destroyed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  witchcraft 
might  exist  without  the  higher  crime  of  the  conjuration  of  evil  spirits.  By 
this  enactment  the  witchcraft  which  destroyed  life  was  punishable  by  death  ; 
but  the  witchcraft  which  only  wasted,  consumed,  or  lamed  the  body  or  member, 
or  destroyed  or  impaired  the  goods-  of  any  person,  was  punishable  only  with 
imprisonment  and  the  pillory  for  the  first  offence.  The  treasure -finders  were 
dealt  with  even  more  leniently.  The  climax  of  our  witch  legislation  was  the 
Act  of  the  1st  of  James  L,  1603-4.  This  statute  deals  with  the  offence  with  a 
minute  knowledge  of  its  atrocities  which  the  learning  of  England  had  not  yet 
attained  to.  The  King  brought  this  lore  from  his  own  land :  "  And  for  the 
better  restraining  the  said  offences,  and  more  severe  punishing  the  same,  be  it 
further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  person  or  persons,  after 
the  said  Feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  next  coming,  shall  use,  practise, 
or  exercise  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  and  wicked  spirit,  or  shall 
consult,  covenant  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil  and  wicked 
spirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpose,  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or 
child  out  of  his,  her,  or  their  grave,  or  any  other  place  where  the  dead  body 
resteth,  or  the  skin;  bone,  or  any  other  part  of  any  dead  person,  to  be  employed 
or  used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment ;  or  shall 
use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  witchcraft,  enchantment,  charm,  or  sorcery,  where- 
by any  person  shall  be  killed,  destroyed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or  lamed  in 
his  or  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof ;  that  then  every  such  offender  or  offenders, 
their  aiders,  abettors,  and  counsellors,  being  of  any  the  said  offences  duly  and 
lawfully  convicted  and  attainted,  shall  suffer  pains  of  death  as  a  felon  or  felons, 
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and  shall   lose  the  privilege  and   benefit  of  clergy  and  sanctuary.'      It  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  little  hold  which  the  belief  in  witchcraft  had  obtained  in 
England,  that  the  legislation  against  the  crime  appears  to  have   done  very  little 
for  the  production  of  the  crime.     "  In   one   hundred   and  three  years  from  the 
statute   against  witchcraft,  in  the  33rd  of  Henry  VIII.  till  1644,  when   we  were 
in  the  midst  of  our  civil   wars,  I  find  but  about  sixteen   executed."11      The  po- 
pular  fury    against   witchcraft    in   England   belongs    to    a   later  period,  which  we 
call  enlightened ;  when  even  such  a  judge   as   Hale  could  condemn  two  women 
to  the  flames,  and   Sir  Thomas  Browne,  upon  the  same  occasion,  could  testify  his 
opinion    that   "  the    subtlety  of  the    devil  was    co-operating   with    the   malice    of 
these    which    we    term    witches."     It   was    in    1597    that   James  VI.  of   Scotland 
[James    I.]    published   his    '  Daemonology,'    written    "  against   the    damnable    opi- 
nions of  two  principally,  in  our  age,  whereof  the  one  called   Scott,   an   English- 
man, is  not  ashamed,  in  public  print,  to  deny  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing   as 
witchcraft."     The  opinions  of  the   King  gave   an  impulse,   no  doubt,  to  the  su- 
perstitions   of    the    people,    and    to   the    frightful    persecutions    to    which    those 
superstitions    led.       But   the   popular   belief   assumed  such   an  undoubting  form, 
and   displayed  itself  in  so  many  shapes  of  wild  imagination,  that  we  may  readily 
believe  that  the  legal  atrocities  were  as  much  a  consequence  of  the  delusion  as  that 
they  fostered  and  upheld  it.     If  Shakspere  were  in  Scotland  about  this  period,  he 
would  find  ample  materials  upon  which  to  found  his  creation  of  the  weird  sisters, — 
materials  which  England  could  not  furnish  him,  and  which  it  did  not  furnish  to  his 
contemporaries. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1596,  a  commission  was  issued  by  the  King  of 
Scotland  "  in  favour  of  the  Provost  and  Baillies  of  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen,  for 
the  trial  of  Janet  Wishart  and  others  accused  of  witchcraft."  Other  commis- 
sions were  obtained  in  1596  and  1597,  and  during  the  space  of  one  year  no  less 
than  twenty-three  women  and  one  man  were  burned  in  Aberdeen,  upon  con- 
viction of  this  crime,  in  addition  to  others  who  were  banished  and  otherwise 
punished.  Many  of  the  proceedings  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  were  re- 
cently discovered  in  an  apartment  in  the  Town  House  of  that  city,  and  they 
were  published  in  1841  in  the  first  volume  of  'The  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding 
Club/ — a  Society  established  "  For  the  printing  of  the  historical,  ecclesiastical, 
genealogical,  topographical,  and  literary  remains  of  the  north-eastern  counties 
of  Scotland."  These  papers  occupy  more  than  a  hundred  closely-printed  quarto 
pages  ;  and  very  truly  does  the  editor  of  the  volume  say,  "  There  is  a  greater 
variety  of  positive  incident,  and  more  imagination,  displayed  in  these  trials 

than  are  generally  to   be  met  with  in  similar  records They  reflect 

a  very  distinct  light  on  many  obsolete  customs,  and  on  the  popular  belief  of  our 
ancestors."  \Ve  opened  these  most  curious  documents  with  the  hope  of  finding 
something  that  might  illustrate,  however  inadequately,  the  wonderful  display 
of  tancy  in  the  witches  of  Shakspere — that  extraordinary  union  of  a  popular 
belief  and  a  poetical  creation  which  no  other  poet  has  in  the  slightest  degree 
approached.  We  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  documents  embody  the 
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superstitions  of  the  people  within  four  years  of  the  period  when  Shakspere  is 
supposed  to  have  visited  Scotland ;  and  when  the  company  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  important  members  is  held  to  have  played  at  Aberdeen.  The  popular 
belief,  through  which  twenty-four  victims  perished  in  1597,  would  not  have 
died  out  in  1601.  Had  Shakspere  spent  a  few  weeks  in  that  city,  it  must  have 
encountered  him  on  every  side,  amidst  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  All  appear  to  have  concurred  in  the  un- 
shaken confidence  that  they  were  acting  rightly  in  the  allegation  and  the  credence  of 
the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  supernatural  power.  It  was  unnecessary  that 
Shakspere  should  have  heard  the  trials  or  read  the  documents  which  are  now  open 
to  us,  if  he  had  dwelt  for  a  short  time  amongst  the  people  who  were  judges  and 
witnesses.  The  popular  excitement  did  not  subside  for  many  years.  To  the 
philosophical  poet  the  common  delusion  would  furnish  ample  materials  lor  wonder 
and  for  use. 

'Graymalkin'  the  cat,  and  '  Paddock '  the  toad,  belong  to  the  witch  supersti- 
tions of -the  south  as  well  as  the  north.  The  witches  of  the  extreme  north,  the 
Laplanders  and  Finlanders,  could  bestow  favourable  winds.  Reginald  Scott, 
with  his  calm  and  benevolent  irony,  says,  "  No  one  endued  with  common  sense 
but  will  deny  that  the  elements  are  obedient  to  witches  and  at  their  command- 
ment, or  that  they  may,  at  their  pleasure,  send  rain,  hail,  tempests,  thunder, 
lightning,  when  she,  being  but  an  old  doting  woman,  casteth  a  flint  stone  over 
her  left  shoulder  towards  the  west."  Shakspere  in  Macbeth  dwells  upon  this 
superstition  : — 

"  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair," 

say  the  witches  in  the  first  scene.  The  second  and  third  sisters  will  each  give  their 
revengeful  sister  "  a  wind  : " — 

"  I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
I'  the  shipman's  card." 

Macbeth  and  Banquo,  before  they  meet  the  sisters,  have  not  seen  "  so  foul  and  fair 
a  day."  Macbeth,  in  the  incantation  scene,  invokes  them  with, 

"  Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches." 

In  the  '  Dittay  against  Issobell  Oige '  at  Aberdeen  she  is  thus  addressed  :— 
"  Thou  art  indicted  and  accused  cf  practising  of  thy  witchcraft  in  laying  of  the 
wind,  and  making  of  it  to  become  calm  and  lowdin  [smooth],  a  special  point 
teached  to  thee  by  thy  master  Satan."*  In  those  humble  practices  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth  which  assimilate  them  to  common  witches,  such  as 
"killing  swine"  in  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act,  Shakspere  would  scarcely 
need  the  ample  authority  which  is  furnished  by  charge  upon  charge  in  the 

*  In  these  quotations  we  shall  take  the  freedom  to  change  the  Scottish  orthography  into  English, 
to  save  unnecessary  difficulty  to  our  readers. 
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trials  at  Aberdeen.  But  even  amongst  these  there  is  one  incident  so  peculiar 
that  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  poet  could  have  conceived  it  amongst  the 
\voods  and  fields  of  his  own  mid -England  : — 

"  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap, 

And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd  : — '  Give  me,'  quoth  I : 
'  Aroint  thee,  witch  ! '  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
'  Her  husband  "s  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tiger : 
But  in  a  sieve  I  '11  thither  sail, 
And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I  '11  do,  I  '11  do,  I  '11  do.' " 

One  of  the  images  here  employed  certainly  came  from  Scotland.  The  witches 
who  were  evidence  against  Dr.  Fian,  the  notable  sorcerer  who  was  burnt  at 
Edinburgh  in  1591,  in  their  discovery  "how  they  pretended  to  bewitch  and 
drown  his  Majesty  in  the  sea  coming  from  Denmark,"  testified  "  that  all  they 
together  went  to  sea,  each  one  in  a  riddle  or  sieve."  The  revengeful  witch 
goes  on  to  say, 

"  Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd." 

In  the  indictment  against  Violet  Leys,  she  is  told  that  "  Alexander  Lasoun 
thy  husband,  being  one  long  time  mariner  in  William  Finlay's  ship,  was  put 
forth  of  the. same  three  years  since.  Thou  and  thy  umquhile  mother  together 
bewitched  the  said  William's  ship,  that  since  thy  husband  was  put  forth  of  the 
same  she  never  made  one  good  voyage  ;  but  either  the  master  or  merchants  at 
some  times  through  tempest  of  weather  were  forced  to  cast  overboard  the 
greatest  part  of  their  lading,  or  then  to  perish,  men,  ship,  and  gear."  This  is  a 
veritable  sea-port  superstition  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  dialogue 
of  the  witches  before  "  Macbeth  doth  come,"  is  occupied  with  it.  Such  delu- 
sions must  have  been  rife  at  Aberdeen  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  witch  superstitions  of  England,  whether  recorded  in  legis- 
lative enactments,  in  grave  treatises,  or  in  dramatic  poetry,  we  find  nothing  of 
witchcraft  in  connexion  with  maritime  affairs. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  enactment  of  Henry  VIII. ,  the  superstitious  belief 
that  the  power  of  witchcraft  could  waste  the  body  was  especially  regarded. 
Shakspere  need  not,  therefore,  have  gone  farther  for, 

"Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ;    , 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid  : 
Weary  sev'n  nights  nine  times  nine, 
Siall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine." 

But  the  extent  to  which  this  belief  was  carried  in  Aberdeen.,  in  1596-7,  is  almost 
beyond  credence.  There  was  no  doubt  a  contagious  distemper  ravasing  the 
city  and  neighbourhood ;  for  nearly  all  the  witches  are  accused  of  having  pro- 
duced the  same  effects  upon  their  victims — "  The  one  half  day  rossin  [roasting] 
as  in  a  fiery  furnace,  with  an  extraordinary  kind  of  drought  that  she  could  not 
be  slockit  [slaked],  and  the  other  half  day  in  an  extraordinary  kind  of  sweat- 
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ing,  melting  and  consuming  her  body  as  a  white  burning  candle,  which  kind 
of  sickness  is  a  special  point  of  witchcraft."  Still  this  is  not  essentially  a  super- 
stition of  the  north.  Bishop  Jewell,  preaching  before  the  Queen  previous  to 
the  revived  statute  against  witchcraft,  says,  "  Your  grace's  subjects  pine  away 
even  unto  the  death.  Their  colour  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth,  their  speech  is 
benumbed,  their  sense  is  bereft."  But  there  is  a  superstition  alluded  to  in 
Macbeth  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  south.  Banquo  addresses  the  weird 
sisters, — 

"  If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  • 

And  say,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not, 
Speak  then  to  me." 

This  may  be  metaphorical,  but  the  metaphor  is  identical  with  an  Aberdeen 
delusion.  In  the  accusation  against  Johnnet  Wischert  there  is  this  item, — 
"  Indicted  for  passing  to  the  green  growing  corn  in  May,  twenty-two  years 
since  or  thereby,  sitting  thereupon  tymous  in  the  morning  before  the  sun-rising, 
and  being  there  found  and  demanded  what  she  was  doing,  thou  answered,  I  shall 
tell  thee,  I  have  been  piling  [peeling]  the  blades  of  the  corn,  I  find  it  will  be 
one  dear  year,  the  blade  of  the  corn  grows  withersones  [contrary  to  the  course 
of  the  sun],  and  when  it  grows  sonegatis  about  [with  the  course  or  the  sun]  it 
will  be  good  cheap  year." 

The  witches'  dance  can  scarcely  be  distinctly  found  in  any  superstition  of  the 
south.     In  Macbeth  the  first  witch  says, — 

"I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound 
While  you  perform  your  antique  round." 

The  Aberdeen  trials  abound  with  charges  against  those  who  partook  in  such 
fearful  merriment.  They  danced  early  in  the  morning  upon  St.  Catherine's 
Hill ;  they  danced  at  twelve-hours  at  even  round  the  Fish  Cross  of  the  borough. 
The  devil,  their  master,  was  with  them,  playing  on  his  form  of  instruments. 
Marion  Grant  is  thus  accused :  "  Thou  confessed  that  the  devil  thy  master, 
whom  thou  termest  Christsonday,  caused  thee  dance  sundry  times  with  him, 
and  with  Our  Lady,  who,  as  thou  sayest,  was  a  fine  woman,  clad  in  a  white 
walicot,  and  sundry  others  of  Christsonday 's  servants  with  thee  whose  names 
thou  knowest  not,  and  that  the  devil  played  on  his  form  of  instruments  very 
pleasantly  unto  you."*  Here  is  something  like  the  poetry  of  witchcraft  opening 
upon  us.  Here  are  dances  something  approaching  to  those  of  Hecate, 

"  Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring." 


«  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  this  article  of  the  witch-belief  lingered  in  Scotland  until 
the  period  when  Burns  preserved  it  for  all  time  in  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter :' — 

"  Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance : 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  ami  reels, 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east, 

There  sat  auld  Nick  in  shape  o'  beast ;  A  towzio 
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Here  is  what  the  editor  of  the  '  Witchcraft  Trials '  so  justly  calls  a  display  of 
"  imagination."  \Vhat  if  we  here  should  find  the  very  character  of  Hecate 
herself, — something  higher  than  the  Dame  Hecate  of  Ben  Jonson, — more  de- 
finite in  her  attributes  than  the  Hecate  of  the  mythology  ?  Andro  Man  is  thus 
indicted: — "Thou  art  accused  as  a  most  notorious  witch  and  sorcerer,  in  so  far 
as  thou  confessest  and  affirmest  thyself  that  by  the  space  of  threescore  years 
since  or  thereby  the  devil  thy  master  came  to  thy  mother's  house  in  the  like- 
ness and  shape  of  a  woman,  whom  thou  callest  the  Queen  of  Elphen."  The 
Queen  of  Elphen,  with  others,  rode  upon  white  hackneys.  She  and  her  com- 
pany have  shapes  and  clothes  like  men,  and  yet  they  are  but  shadows,  but  are 
starker  [stronger]  than  men ;  "  and  they  have  playing  and  dancing  when  they 
please,  and  also  that  the  Queen  is  very  pleasant,  and  will  be  old  and  young 
when  she  pleases."  The  force  of  imagination  can  scarcely  go  farther  than  in 
one  of  the  confessions  of  this  poor  old  man : — "  Thou  affirmest  that  the  Queen 
of  Elphen  has  a  grip  of  all  the  craft,  but  Christsonday  is  the  good  man.  and  has 
all  power  under  God,  and  that  thou  kennest  sundry  dead  men  in  their  com- 
pany, and  that  the  king  who  died  in  Flodden  and  Thomas  Rymour  is  there." 
There  is  here  almost  imagination  enough  to  have  suggested  the  scene  of  that 
vision  of  the  dead  of  which  Macbeth  exclaimed, 

"  Xow  I  see  't  is  true : 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me." 

When  Johnson  produced  the  '  Masque  of  Queens ?  at  Whitehall,  in  1609,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  the  opinions  of  James  as  an  authority  for  some  of 
the  imagery  of  his  witch-scenes.  In  his  note  upon  the  goat  which  the  witch 
Dame  was  to  ride,  he  says — "  His  Majesty  also  remembers  the  story  of  the 
devil's  appearance  to  those  of  Calicut,  in  that  form,  Daemonol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3." 
But  the  witch  Dame  of  Jonson  was  a  being  not  to  be  found  in  the  popular 
superstitions  of  Scotland,  or  in  the  King's  confiding  description  of  the  super- 
natural evils  with  which  that  country  was  afflicted.  Jonson  says — "  This 
Dame  1  make  to  bear  the  person  of  Ate,  or  Mischief,  for  so  I  interpret  it  out  of 
Homer's  description  of  her."  The  precision  with  which  the  poet  describes  this 
personage  leaves  nothing  doubtful  for  a  proper  conception  of  his  idea: — "At 
.his  the  Dame  entered  to  them,  naked-armed,  bare-footed,  her  frock  tucked,  her 
hair  knotted,  and  folded  with  vipers  ;  in  her  hand  a  torch  made  of  a  dead  man's 
ann.  lighted,  girded  with  a  snake.  To  whom  they  ah1  did  reverence,  and  she 
spake,  uttering,  by  way  of  question,  the  end  wherefore  they  came."  The  Dame 
of  Ben  Jonson  is  thus  entirely  unconnected  with  the  popular  superstitions  of 
his  own  time  and  country.  But  King  James  had  associated  the  belief  in  fairies 
and  in  witches :  "  Witches  have  been  transported  with  the  pharie  to  a  hill, 


A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
1     _i'e  them  music  was  his  charge : 
He  screw'd  the  pipes,  and  gart  them  skirl. 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirL" 
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Txhich  opening  they  went  in  and  there  saw  a  fairie  q\een."  But  James  also 
especially  says,  that  the  spirits  whom  the  Gentiles  called  Diana  and  her 
wandering  court  were  known  by  the  name  of  pharie.  It  would  scarcely  be 
necessary  for  Shakspere  to  go  farther  for  his  Hecate.  "  We  find  the  elves  occa- 
sionally arrayed  in  the  costume  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  Fairy  Queen  and 
her  attendants  transformed  into  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  and  invested  with  their 
attributes  and  appropriate  insignia. — (Delrius,  pp.  168,  807.)  According  to 
the  same  author,  the  Fairy  Queen  was  also  called  Habundia.  Like  Diana, 
who,  in  one  capacity,  was  denominated  Hecate,  the  goddess  of  enchantment, 
the  Fairy  Queen  is  identified,  in  popular  tradition,  with  the  Gyre-Carline, 
Gay  Carline,  or  mother-witch  of  the  Scottish  peasantry."*  But  nothing,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  so  distinctly  associates  the  popular  superstition  in  witchcraft'  and 
in  fairies, — so  distinctly  makes  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  to  be  also  the  Queen 
of  the  Witches, — as  the  extraordinary  matters  revealed  in  the  Aberdeen  trials. 
Accustomed  to  the  stage  representations  of  Shakspere's  witches,  we  shape  our 
notion  of  his  Hecate  somewhat  according  to  this  statement  of  Jonson  :  "  Amongst 
our  vulgar  witches,  the  honour  of  Dame  is  given  with  a  kind  of  pre-eminence 
to  some  special  one  at  their  meetings."  Upon  the  stage,  Hecate  is  a  personage 
with  a  somewhat  longer  broom,  and  a  somewhat  gayer  dress,  than  the  inferior 
witches ;  but  still  one  of  skinny  lip  and  beard.  But  shut  out  these  attributes 
of  the  tiring-room,  and  regard  alone  what  Shakspere  has  set  down  for  his 
Hecate,  and  we  behold  quite  another  being.  She  denounces  the  witches  as 
beldams ;  she  proclaims  herself  the  mistress  of  their  charms ;  she  admits  their 
participation  with  her  in  all  harms — ("the  glory  of  our  art") — but  she  lays 
her  commands  upon  them  with  an  authority  before  which  they  tremble.  She 
is  surrounded  with  no  vulgar  accessaries,  of  a  green  cock,  a  goat,  or  a  horse  of 
wood,  such  as  even  the  Dame  Ate  of  Jonson  rode  upon  ;  but  she  communes 
with  spirits  who  wait  for  her  in  clouds.  When  she  again  appears  she  gives 
praise  and  promises  reward  ;  and  amidst  the  gloomy  solemnities  of  the  witch- 
incantation  she  brings  music  and  dancing  ; — 

"And  now  about  the  caldron  sing 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring." 

She  was  unquestionably  meant  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  a  mischievous  one,  some- 
thing essentially  different  from  the  gentle  and  benevolent  Titania,  but  never- 
theless brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  Queen  of  Elphen  of  poor  Andro  Man  had 
"  the  likeness  and  shape  of  a  woman ;"  she  and  her  troop  rode  upon  white 
hackneys;  she  delighted  in  "playing  and  dancing;"  she  was  "very  pleasant, 
and  will  be  old  and  young  when  she  pleases."  And  yet,  according  to  the  wild 
imagination  of  the  same  poor  wizard,  she  held  her  unhallowed  rites  in  company 
with  the  devil,  who  was  called  Christsonday,  and  they  claimed  allegiance 
together  from  their  common  subjects.  Shakspere  certainly  could  not  have 
found  more  exact  materials  for  drawing  a  Fairy  Queen  essentially  different 
from  the  "  lovely  lady "  who  sat  in  the  "  spiced  Indian  air "  gossiping  with 

*  Scott'a  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  279. 
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a  votaress  of  her  order,  or  slept  upon  banks  of  flowers  "lull'd  with  dances 
and  delight." 

\Ve  might  pursue  this  subject  in  tracing  minutely  .some  minor  points  of  the 
imagery  of  Macbeth  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  Scottish  super- 
stitions. It  may  be  sufficient  just  to  mention  one  or  two  of  the  more  striking. 
The  spells  of  the  incantation  scene  are  derived  by  Shakspere  for  the  most  part 
from  the  great  storehouse  of  his  own  imagination.  But  the  last  ingredient  of 
the  caldron — 

"  Grease  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame," — 

has  distinct  regard  to  a  special  superstition.  Johnnet  \Vischert  is  thus  accused  : 
— "Thou  and  thy  daughter,  Violet  Leys,  desired  thy  woman  to  gang  with  thy 
said  daughter  at  twelve  hours  at  even  to  the  galfows,  and  cut  down  the  dead 
man  hanging  thereon,  and  take  a  part  of  all  his  members  from  him,  and  burn 
rhe  dead  corpse."  This  comes  nearer  to  the  Shaksperian  spell  than  any  thin? 
which  we  find  in  English  superstitions.  Even  the  glorious  description  oi 
Duncan's  horses  might  have  received  some  colouring  from  Aberdeen  delusions, 
in  describing  the  prodigies  which  followed  the  death  oi  King  Duff,  Holinshed 
says,  "  Horses  in  Lothian,  being  of  singular  beauty  and  swiftness,  did  eat 
their  own  flesh,  and  would  in  no  wise  taste  any  other  meat."  Shakspere 
has  used  this  : — 

"  'T  is  said,  they  eat  each  other." 

But  he  dm  not  find  in  Holinshed  that  they 

"  Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind." 

The  horses  of  King  Duncan  have  a  humble  parallel  in  the  oxen  of  William 
Smith,  in  Tarserhill,  whom  Merjorie  Mutche  is  thus  accused  of  injuring : — 
"Thou  having  discord  for  some  alleged  wrongs  he  did  you,  for  revenge  of  the 
which  thou  earnest  to  his  plough,  he  being  gangand  [going]  and  tilling  the  land 
as  use  is,  and  then  thou  cast  thy  witchcraft  and  sorcery  on  his  oxen,  through 
which  they  instantly  run  all  wod  [mad],  brak  the  plough,  two  thereof  ran  over 
the  hills  to  Deir  and  other  two  thereof  up  Ithan  Side,  which  could  never  be 
taken  nor  apprehended  again,  which  thou  did  nor  canst  not  deny."  Even  sheep, 
according  to  these  accusations,  "  ran  wod  and  furious,  that  no  man  durst  look 
on  them,  for  fear  and  danger  of  their  lives."  Here  was  material  for  the  poet's 
imagination  to  work  upon.  Or  had  he  heard  of  the  wonderful  incident  at  the 
storm  of  Jedburgh,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  fifteen  hundred  horses 
•vere  "  so  mad  that  they  ran  like  wild  deer  into  the  field,"  throwing  themselves 
r  rocks,  and  rushing  into  the  flames  of  the  burning  town  ?  Lord  Surrey,  who 
writes  of  these  wonders  to  the  King,  says,—"  Universally  all  their  company 
say  plainly  the  devil  was  that  night  among  them  six  times."  *  ' 

'  See  Scotfs  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  vol.  i.,  p.  243. 
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Othello  was  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Harefield,  the  mansion  of  her 
Lord  Keeper  Eliesmere,  in  August,  1602.*  We  have  no  evidence  that  it  was 
then  acted  for  the  first  time,  but  it  was  in  all  probability  a  new  play.  Coming, 
so  closely  upon  Shakspere's  probable  visit  to  Scotland,  in  the  autumn  of  1601, 
does  Othello  exhibit  any  marks,  however  slight,  of  Scottish  associations  ?  lago's 
song, 

"  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer," 

is,  according  to  Percy,  "supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  Scotch  ballad." 
We  may  observe  that  "  lowne,"  as  given  in  the  first  folio  edition,  rhyming  to 
"  crowne,"  is  not  an  English  word.  It  is  the  same  word  that  we  find  in 
Macbeth,  thus  printed  in  the  same  folio  : — 

"  The  diueil  damne  thee  blacke,  thou  cream-faced  loone." 

* 

It-  is  the  Scotch  loon,  rhyming  in  laao's  song  to  croon.  In  the  same  edition  of 
Othello,  printed  no  doubt  from  Shakspere's  manuscript,  the  last  line  of  lago's 
song  is  thus  given  ; — 

"  And  take  thy  awl'd  cloake  about  thee." 

A  Scotticism  is  here  clearly  intended.  But,  if  it  be  not  to  inquire  "  too  curiously," 
may  we  not  trace  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  Othello  to  the  humble 
source  of  an  Aberdeen  superstition  ? 

"  That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give ; 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people  :  she  told  her,  while  she  kept  it 
'T  would  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love." 

In  the  information  against  Isobell  Straquhan,  it  is  alleged  that  "the  said  Iso- 
bell  came  to  Elspet  Mutray  in  Wodheid,  she  being  a  widow,  and  asked  of  her  if 
she  had  a  penny  to  lend  her,  and  the  said  Elspet  gave  her  the  penny ;  and 
the  said  Isobell  took  the  penny  and  bowit  [bent]  it,  and  took  a  clout  and  a  piece 
red  wax,  and  sewed  the  clout  with  a  thread,  the  wax  and  the  penny  being 
\vithin  the  clout,  and  gave  it  to  the  said  Elspet  Mutray,  commanding  her  to  use 
the  said  clout  to  hang  about  her  crag  [neck],  and  when  she  saw  the  man  whor 
she  loved  best,  take  the  clout,  with  the  penny  and  the  wax,  and  stroke  her  fact 
therewith,  and  she  so  doing,  she  should  attain  in  to  the  marriage  of  that  mar 
whom  she  loved."  The  "clout"  sewed  "with  a  thread"  wants,  indeed,  the 
poetical  colouring  of  the  "handkerchief  "  of  Othello  ;  but  still 

"  There  '«  magic  in  the  web  of  it." 

More  curious  in  the  effects  produced  is  another  example  of  the  "prophetic 
fuiy  "  of  the  "  Sibyl,"  Isobell  Straquhan.  She  could  not  only  produce  love,  but 

*  'Egevton  Papers,'  published  by  the  Caruden  Society,  p.  313. 
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remove  hatred  •  "  Walter  Ronaldsone  had  use  to  strike  his  wife,  who  took  con- 
sultation  with  Scudder  [alias  Straquhan],  and  she  did  take  pieces  of  paper,  and 
sew  them  thick  with  thread  of  divers  colours,  and  did  put  them  in  the  barn 
amongst  the  corn,  and  from  henceforth  the  said  Walter  did  never  strike  his 
wife,  neither  yet  once  found  fault  with  her,  whatsomever  she  did."  He  was 
subdued,  "entirely  to  her  love." 
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NOTE  ON  THE  QUEEN  OF  ELPHEN. 


IN  the  highly  interesting  collection  of  '  Criminal  Trials  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in 
Scotland/  published  frorn.  original  records  by  Robert  Pitcairn,  the  learned  editor  says  of  the  trial  of 
Bessie  Dunlop  for  witchcraft,  in  1576,  that  "it  ia  in  every  view  extremely  interesting,  but  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  very  minute  and  graphic  details  given  by  Bessie  of  many  circumstances 
connected  with  the  prevailing  superstition,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Court  of  Faerie ;  which,  so  far 
as  the  editor  knows,  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found."  This  was  published  in  1829,  when  the  records  of  the 
Aberdeen  trials  were  undiscovered.  The  Fairy  superstition  of  Bessie  Dunlop  varies  considerably  from 
that  of  Andro  Han.  Bessie  describes  many  of  her  meetings  with  "  Thorn  Reid,"  a  name  by  which  the 
evil  spirit  was  known  to  her.  He  brought  her  into  the  company,  on  one  occasion,  of  "  twelve  persons, 
eight  women  and  four  men.  The  men  were  clad  in  gentlemen's  clothing,  and  the  women  had  all  plaids 
round  about  them,  and  were  very  seemly  like  to  see."  When  she  asked  Thorn  who  they  were,  he  said, 
"  they  were  the  good  witches  that  wynnit  [dwelt]  in  the  Court  of  Elfame."  Again,  Bessie  was  asked 
by  Thorn  Reid  if  she  did  not  rememoer  that  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  *'  a  stout  woman  came  in  to  her, 
and  sat  down  on  the  form  beside  her,  aud  asked  a  drink  at  her,  and  she  gave  her ;  who  also  told  her 
that  that  bairn  would  die,  and  that  her  husband  should  mend  of  his  sickness.  The  said  Bessie  answered, 
that  she  remembered  well  thereof ;  and  Thorn  said,  that  was  the  Queen  of  Elfame,  his  mistress,  who 
had  commanded  him  to  wait  upon  her  and  to  do  her  good."  In  1588  Alisoun  Peirsoun  is  also  indicted 
"  for  haunting  and  repairing  with  the  good  neighbours  and  the  Queen  of  Elfame."  But  this  Queen  of 
Klfame  [Elf-holm]  has  not  such  a  specific  connection  with  witches  aud  witchcraft  as  the  Queen  of 
Elphen  of  Andro  Man,  who  "  has  a  grip  of  all  the  craft." 
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§n. 

THE  fortieth  volume  of  the  registers  of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  contains  the 
following  entries : — 

"Xoao  Octobris  1601. 
"  Ordinance  to  the  dean  of  gild, 

"  The  samen  day  The  prouest  Bailleis  and  counsall  ordanis  the  svme  of  threttie  tua  merkis  to  be 
gevin  to  the  Kingia  serwandes  presently  in  this  burcht  .  .  quha  playes  comedeia  and  staige  playes 
Be  reasoun  they  ar  recommendit  be  his  majesties  speciall  letter  and  hes  played  sum  of  their  comedies 
in  this  burcht  and  ordanis  the  said  svme  to  be  payit  to  tham  be  the  dean  of  gild  quhilk  salbe  allowit 
in  his  comptis." 

«  22  Oct'  1601. 

"  The  quhilk  day  Sir  Francis  Hospitall  of  Haulszie  Knycht  Frenschman  being  reco Jimendit  be  hia 
majistie  to  the  Prouest  Bailleis  and  Counsall  of  this  brocht  to  be  favorablie  Interteneit  with  the 
gentilmen  his  majesties  seruands  efter  specifeit  quha  war  direct  to  this  burcht  be  his  majestic  to 
accampanie  the  said  Frenshman  being  ane  nobillman  of  France  cumming  only  to  this  burcht  to 
sie  the  towne  and  cuntrie  the  said  Frenshman  with  the  knightis  and  gentillmen  folowing  \ver  all 
ressauit  and  admittit  Burgesses  of  Gild  of  this  burcht  quha  gawe  thair  aithia  in  common  form 
folowis  the  names  of  thame  that  war  admittit  burgesses 

Sir  Francis  Hospitall  of  halzie  knycht 

Sir  Claud  Hamiltoun  of  Schawfeild  knycht 

Sir  John   Grahame  of  orkill  knycht 

Sir  John  Ramsay  of  Eater  Baronie  knycht 

James  Hay    James  Auchterlony    Robert  Ker    James  Schaw    Thomas  foster    James 

Gieghorne    Dauid  Drummond    Seruitors  to  his  Majestic 
Monsieur  de  Scheyne    Monsieur  la  liar    Seruitours  to  the  said  Sir  Francis 
James  Law 

James  Hamiltoun  seruitour  to  the  said  Sir  Claud 
Archibald  Sym  Trumpeter 
Laurence  Fletcher  comediane  to  hia  majestie. 
Mr  Dauid  Wod 
Johne  Bronderstainia  " 

These  documents  present  something  more  than  the  facts,  that  a  company  of 
players,  specially  recommended  by  the  King,  were  paid  a  gratuity  from  the 
Corporation  of  Aberdeen  for  their  performances  in  that  town,  one  of  them  sub- 
sequently receiving  the  freedom  of  the  borough.  The  provost,  baillies,  and 
council  ordain  that  thirty-two  marks  should  be  given  to  the  King's  servants 
then  in  that  borough,  who  played  comedies  and  stage-plays.  The  circumstance 
that  they  are  recommended  by  the  King's  special  letter  is  not  so  important  as 
the  description  of  them  as  the  King's  servants.  Thirteen  days  after  the  entry 
of  the  9th  of  October,  at  which  first  period  these  servants  of  the  King  had 
played  some  of  their  comedies,  Lawrence  Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Majesty,  is 
admitted  a  burgess  of  Guild  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen — the  greatest  honour 
which  the  Corporation  could  bestow.  He  is  admitted  to  this  honour,  in  com- 
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pany  with  a  nobleman  of  France  visiting  Aberdeen  for  the  gratification  of  his 
curiosity,  and  recommended  by  the  King  to  be  favourably  entertained  ;  as  \veii 
as  with  three  men  of  rank,  and  others,  who  were  directed  by  his  Majesty  to 
accompany  "the  said  Frenchman."  All  the  party  are  described  in  the  docu- 
ment as  knights  and  gentlemen.*  We  have  to  inquire,  then,  who  was  Law- 
rence Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Majesty?  Assuredly  the  King  had  not  in  his 
service  a  company  of  Scotch  players.  In  1599  he  had  licensed  a  company  of 
English  comedians  to  play  at  Edinburgh.  Fond  as  James  was  of  tneatrical  ex- 
hibitions, he  had  not  the  means  of  gratifying  his  taste,  except  through  the  visits 
of  English  comedians.  Scotland  had  no  drama.  Before  the  Reformation  she 
had  her  Mysteries,  as  England  had.  The  Moralities  of  Lyndsay,  of  which 
'  The  Satyre  of  the  three  Estaitis '  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  were  indeed 
dialogues,  but  in  no  sense  of  the  word  dramas.  The  biting  humour,  the  fierce 
invectives,  the  gross  obscenity  which  we  find  in  '  The  Satyre  of  the  three  Es- 
taitis,' were  no  doubt  the  characteristics  of  other  popular  exhibitions  of  th-j 
same  period.  But,  taking  that  singular  production  as  a  specimen,  tbey  were 
scarcely  so  dramatic  in  their  form  and  spirit  as  the  contemporary  productions  in 
England  of  John  Heywood,  of  which  'The  four  P's '  is  a  favourable  example. 
'  Philotus ' — "  Ane  verie  excellent  and  delectabill  Treatise  intitulit  Philotvs, 
qvhairin  we  may  persave  the  greit  inconveniences  that  fallis  out  in  the  Mar- 
riage betvvene  age  and  zouth  " — belongs  to  a  later  period.  It  was  first  printed 
in  1603,  and  again  in  1612,  when  it  was  entitled  'a  Comedy.'  The  plot  is 
founded  upon  one  of  the  stories  of  Barnaby  Rich,  told  by  him  in  the  collection 
from  which  Shakspere  is  supposed  to  have  derived  some  hints  for  the  conduct  of 
the  action  in  Twelfth  Night.  The  dialogue  of  '  Philotus '  is  in  verse,  not  deficient 
in  spirit  and  harmony,  but  utterly  undramatic — sometimes  easy  and  almost  refined, 
at  others  quaint  and  gross  beyond  all  conception.  The  stanza  with  which  the  play 
opens  will  furnish  some  notion  of  the  prevailing  metre,  and  of  the  poetical  tone, 
of  this  singular  performance  : 

"  O  lustie  luifsome  lamp  of  licht, 
"Sour  bonynes,  your  bewtie  bricht, 
Your  stait'.y  stature  trym  and  ticht, 

With  gesture  graue  and  guile  : 
Your  countenance,  your  cullour  cleir, 
Your  lauching  lips,  your  smyling  cheir, 
Your  properties  dois  all  appear, 

My  senses  to  illude." 

Until  William  Alexander  appeared  in  1603  with  his  tragedy  of  '  Darius/  Scotland 
possessed  no  literature  that  could  be  called  dramatic  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if 
even  Alexander's  '  Historical  Dialogues '  can  be  properly  called  dramas.  We  may 
safely  conclude  that  King  James  would  have  no  Scottish  company  of  players, 
because  Scotland  had  no  dramas  to  play. 

*  Archibald  Syru,  trumpeter,  was  a  person  of  dignified  occupation.     He  was  no  doubt  the  state- 
trumpeter,  whose  business  it  was  to  assist  in  proclaiming  the  royal  commands  to  the  people.     In 
Scottish  annals  we  find  constant  notices  of  certain  acts  of  authority  notified  at  Edinburgh  "  by  open 
proclamation  and  sound  of  trumpet  at  the  Cross." 
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"  Lawrence  Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Majesty,"  was  undoubtedly  an  English- 
man  ;    and    "  the   King's  servants  presently   in   this  borough  who  play  comedies 
and  stage-plays "  were  as   certainly  English  players.     There  are   not   many  facts 
known  by  which  we  can  trace  the  history  of  Lawrence   Fletcher.     He  is  not  men- 
tioned amongst  "  the  names  of  the  principal  actors  in  all  these  plays,"  which  list 
is  s;iven  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspere  ;  but  he  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
Shakspere's  company.     Augustine  Phillipps,  who,  by  his  will,  in   1605,  bequeathed 
a    thirty-shilling   piece   of    gold    to    his    "  fellow "    "William    Shakspere,    also   be- 
queathed   twenty    shillings   to   his    "  fellow "    Lawrence    Fletcher.     But   there   is 
more  direct  evidence  than  this  of    the  connection  of    Fletcher  with  Shakspere's 
company.     The  patent  of  James  I.,  dated  at   Westminster  on  the  nineteenth  of 
May,  1603,  in  favour  of  the  players  acting  at  the   Globe,  is  headed  "Pro   Lau- 
rentio  Fletcher  et   Willielmo    Shakespeare    &   aliis ;  "  and    it  licenses  and  autho 
rises   the   performances    of   "  Laurence    Fletcher,    William    Shakespeare,    Richard 
Burbage,    Augustine    Phillippes,    John    Hemings,    Henrie    Condel,    William    Sly 
Robert  Armin,  Richard  Cowly,  and  the  rest  of  their  associates."     The   connec 
tion    in    1603   of    Fletcher  and   Shakspere  cannot  be   more    distinctly  established 
than  by  this  document.     Chalmers  says  that  Fletcher   "  was  placed   before   Shak 
speare  and   Richard   Burbage   in   King  James's  licence  as  much  perhaps  by  acci 
dent  as  by  design'."  *     The  Aberdeen   Register  is  evidence  against  this    opinion. 
Lawrence  Fletcher,  comedian  to  his   Majesty,  is  admitted  to  honours  which  are 
not  bestowed  upon  the   other   King's  servants   who   had    acted   plays    in  the  bo- 
rough  of    Aberdeen    in    1601.     Lawrence    Fletcher   is    first  named  in  the  letters 
patent   of    1603.       It    is    evident,    we    think,    that   he   was    admitted   a   burgess 
of    Aberdeen   as   the   head   of    the   company,    and   that   he   was    placed    first    in 
the   royal   licence    for   the   same    reason.     But   there    is   a   circumstance,  we  ap- 
prehend,   set    forth    in   the   Aberdeen    Registers    which   is    not    only    important 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  Shakspere  having  visited  Scotland,   but  which 
explains    a    remarkable    event    in    the    history    of     the    stage.      The    company 
rewarded   by  the    Corporation    of   Aberdeen    on  the  9th  of  October,   1601,   were 
not    only    recommended    by    his     Majesty's     special     letter,    but    they    were    the 
King's   servants.     Lawrence    Fletcher,    according    to  the   second    entry,    was    co- 
median to  his  Majesty.     This  English  company,  then,  had   received    an    honour 
from    the    Scottish    King,    which   had    not   been    bestowed    upon    them    by    the 
English  Queen.     They  were  popularly  termed  the    Queen's  players    about   1590  ; 
but,    subsequently,    we    find    them    invariably  mentioned    in    the     official     entries 
as    the    Lord    Chamberlain's    servants.     As    the    servants    of    the   first    officer    of 
the    Court,    they    had    probably   higher    privileges    than    the    sen-ants    of    other 
noblemen ;    but    they   were    not    formally  recognised    as    the    Queen's    sen-ants 
during  the   remainder   of   Elizabeth's  reign.      In    Gilbert    Dugdale's    '  The    Time 
Triumphant ;    declaring   in    briefe   the    arival    of    our    Soveraigne    Leidge    Lord 
King  James  into   England,'  printed   in    1604,  the   author,  after  noticing  that  the 
King  "  dealt  honours  as  freely  to   our  nations  as  their  hearts  could  wish,"  adds, 
"  not   only  to  the   indifferent  of  worth  and  the  worthy  of   honour  did  he  freeiy 

•  '  Apolog;- .'  p.  422. 
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deal  about  these  causes  ;  but  to  the  mean  gave  grace  :  as  taking  to  him  the  late 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  now  the  King's  actors  ;    the  Queen    taking  to   her 
the  Earl  of  Worcester's  servants,  that  are  now  her  actors ;  the  Prince  their    son, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  full  of  hope,  took  to  him  the  Earl  of    Nottingham    his 
servants,  who  are  now  his  actors  ;  so  that  of  Lords'  servants  they  are  now   the 
servants    of   the    King,    the    Queen,   and    Prince."      Mr.  Collier,  in  noticing  the 
licence    '  Pro  Laurentio    Fletcher    et   Willielmo    Shakespeare    et    aliis,'    says    that 
the  Lord   Chamberlain's  company   "  by  virtue  of  this  instrument,  in  which  they 
are  termed   '  our  servants,'  became   the    King's    players,   and   were   so  afterwards 
constantly   distinguished."  *       But    the    instrument    did     not    create     Lawrence 
Fletcher,    William    Shakspere,    and     others,    the    King's    servants ;    it    recognises 
them  as  the  King's  servants  already  appointed  :  f    "  Know  you   that  we,  of  our 
special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have  licensed  and  authorised, 
and  by  these  presents  do  license  and  authorise,  these  our  servants,"  &c.     They 
are  licensed  to  use  and  exercise  their  art  and   faculty   "  as  well  for  the  recreation 
of  our  loving  subjects  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  think  good 
to    see   them/'     They  are    "  to  show  and  exercise   publicly    to    their   best   com- 
modity when  the  infection   of  the  plague  shall  decrease,   within  their  now  usual 
house   called  the   Globe,"  as  in  all  other  places.     The  justices,  mayors,  sheriffs, 
and  others  to  whom  the  letters  patent  are  addressed,  are  called  upon  to  aid  and 
assist  them,   and  to    do   them   courtesies ;    and   the   instrument   thus   concludes  •. 
'  And  also  what  further  favour   you    shall    show   to    these    our    servants   for   our 
sake   we   shall    take   kindly  at   your   hands."     The  terms  of    this   patent  exhibit 
towards    the   players    of   the    Globe  a   favour  and  countenance,  almost  an   affec- 
tionate solicitude  for  their  welfare,   which   is  scarcely  reconcilable   with    a   belief 
that  they  first  became  the    King's   players   by  virtue  of  this  instrument.     James 
arrived  in  London,  at  the  Charter  House,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1603.     He  then 
removed   to   the   Tower,   and   subsequently   to    Greenwich    on    the     13th.     The 
Privy    Seal,   directing   the   letters   patent   to    Fletcher,   Shakspere,  and    others,  is 
dated  from  Greenwich  on  the   17th  of   May;    and  in  that  document   the    exact 
words  of    the  patent  are   prescribed.     The  words  of  the   Privy  Seal  and  of   the 
patent   undoubtedly    imply   some   previous    appointment    of    the   persons   therein 
named    as    the    King's    servants.      It   appears    scarcely   possible   that   during   the 
three  days  which  elapsed  between   James  taking  up  his  residence   at   Greenwich, 
and  the  day  on   which   the    Privy  Seal   is   issued,  the    Lord   Chamberlain's   ser- 
vants, at  the  season  of  the  plague,  should  have  performed   before  the   King,  and 
have  so  satisfied  him  that  he  constituted  them  his  own  servants.     It   would   at 
first  seem   improbable    that   amidst   the   press    of   business   consequent   upon  the 
accession,  the  attention  of  the  King  should  have  been  directed  to  the  subject  of 
players  at  all,  especially  in  the  selection   of  a  company  as  his  own  servants,  con- 
trary to    the    precedent    of   the    former   reign.     If   these    players    had    been    the 
servants   of   Elizabeth,   their   appointment  as  the    servants  of   James  might  have 
been  asked  as  a  matter  of  course ;   but  certain  players  were  at  once  to  be  placed 

*  'Annals  of  the  Stage,'  vol.  i.,  p.  348. 
t  The  pivper  place  for  thia  document  will  be  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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above  all  their  professional  brethren,  by  the  King's  own  act,  carried  into  effect 
within  ten  days  after  his  arrival  within  his  new  metropolis.  But  all  these  ob- 
jections are  removed  when  we  refer  to  the  facts  opened  to  us  by  the  council 
( registers  of  Aberdeen.  King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  had  recommended 
his  servants  to  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  Lawrence  Fletcher,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  was  one  of  those  servants  so  recommended.  The  patent  of  James 
the  First  of  England  directed  to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shakspere,  and 
others,  eighteen  months  after  the  performances  at  Aberdeen,  is  directed  to 
those  persons  as  "  our  servants."  It  does  not  appoint  them  the  King's  servants, 
but  recognises  the  .appointment  as  already  existing.  Can  there  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  appointment  was  originally  made  by  the  King  in  Scotland,  and 
subsisted  when  the  same  King  ascended  the  English  throne  ?  Lawrence 
Fletcher  was  admitted  a  burgess  of  Guild  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen  as  come- 
dian to  his  Majesty,  in  company  with  other  persons  who  were  servitors  to 
his  Majesty.  He  received  that  honour,  we  may  conclude,  as  the  head  of  the 
company,  also  the  King's  servants.  \Ve  know  not  how  he  attained  this  distinc- 
tion amongst  his  fellows,  but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  accident  so 
favoured  him  in  two  instances.  The  King's  sen-ant  who  was  most  favoured  at 
Aberdeen  and  the  King's  servant  who  is  first  in  the  patent  in  1603,  was  surely 
placed  in  that  position  by  the  voice  of  his  fellows,  the  other  King's  servants. 
William  Shakspere  is  named  with  him  in  a  marked  manner  in  the  heading  of 
the  patent.  Seven  of  their  fellows  are  also  named,  as  distinguished  from  "  the 


[James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England.] 
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rest  of  their  associates."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Law- 
rence Fletcher,  the  servant  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  the  servant  of  James  I.  of  England.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  King's 
servants  who  played  comedies  and  stage  plays  in  Aberdeen,  in  1601,  were,  taken 
-as  a  company,  the  King's  servants  who  were  licensed  to  exercise  the  art  and 
faculty  of  playing,  throughout  all  the  realm,  in  1603?  If  these  points  are 
evident,  what  reason  have  we  to  doubt  that  William  Shakspere,  the  second 
named  in  the  licence  of  1603,  was  amongst  the  King's  servants  at  Aberdeen  in 
1601  ?  Every  circumstance  concurs  in  the  likelihood  that  he  was  of  that 
number  recommended  by  the  King's  special  letter ;  and  his  position  in  the 
licence,  even  before  Burbage,  was,  we  may  well  believe,  a  compliment  to  him 
who  in  1601  had  taught  "our  James"  something  of  the  power  and  riches  of 
the  English  drama. 

The  circumstances  which  we  have  thus  detailed  give  us,  we  think,  warranty 
to  conclude  that  the  story  of  Macbeth  might  have  been  suggested  to  Shakspere 
upon  Scottish  ground  ;  that  the  accuracy  displayed  in  the  local  descriptions  and 
allusions  might  have  been  derived  from  a  rapid  personal  observation ;  that 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  witchcraft  imagery  might  have  been  found  in 
Scottish  superstitions,  and  more  especially  in  those  which  we  have  shown  may 
have  been  rife  at  Aberdeen  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  *Is 
there  anything  whatever  to  contradict  the  inferences  which  are  justly  to  be 
deduced  from  the  records  which  we  have  described  and  commented  upon  ? 
It  cannot  be  denied,  we  apprehend,  that  Shakspere's  company  was  at  Aberdeen 
in  the  autumn  of  1601.  There  is  nothing  that  we  have  found  which  can  be 
opposed  to  the  fair  and  natural  inferences  that  belong  to  the  registers  of  the 
Town  Council.  The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  are  wholly  silent 
upon  the  subject  of  this  visit  of  a  company  of  players  to  their  city.  These 
records,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1601,  contain  an  entry  regarding  Lord 
Glamis— an  entry  respecting  one  of  the  many  deeds  of  violence  for  which  Scot- 
land was  remarkable,  when  the  strong  hand  so  constantly  attempted  to  defy  the 
law  :  Mr.  Patrick  Johnson,  it  seems,  had  been  killed  by  Lord  Glamis,  and  the  fact 
is  here  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Presbytery.  An  entry  of  the  9th  of 
October  deals  with  Alexander  Ceath  [Keith],  on  a  charge  of  adultery.  Another 
of  the  23rd  of  October  relates  to  John  Innis.  Beyond  the  5th  of  November,  when 
there  is  another  record,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  seek  for  any  minute  regarding 
the  players  who  were  rewarded  and  honoured  by  the  Town  Council.  There  is 
no  entry  whatever  on  the  subject.*  If  Shakspere's  company  were  at  Aberdeen 
— and  to  disprove  it,  it  must  be  shown  that  Lawrence  Fletcher,  who  was  the 
King  of  Scotland's  comedian  in  1601,  was  not  the  Lawrence  Fletcher  who  was 
associated  with  Shakspere  in  the  patent  granted  by  James  upon  his  accession 


•  We  consulted  these  documents,  which  are  preserved  in  the  fine  library  of  the  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh.  We  were  assisted  by  very  kind  friends — William  Spalding,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Hhetoric 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (who  very  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  critic  on  Shakspere ), 
and  John  Hill  Burton,  Esq.  (who  possesses  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  that 
valuable  library) — in  searching  for  documents  that  could  illustrate  this  question. 
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in  1603 — what  possible  reason  can  there  be  for  supposing  that  Shakspere  was 
absent  from  his  company  upon  so  interesting  an  occasion  as  a  visit  to  the  Scot- 
tish King  and  Court?  The  extraordinary -merits  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspere 
might  h\ve  been  familiar  to  the  King  through  books.  Previous  to  1601,  there 
have  been  nine  undoubted  plays  of  Shakspere's  published,  which  might  readily 
have  reached  Scotland.*  Essex  and  Southampton  were  in  the  habit  of  corre- 
spondence with  James ;  and  at  the  very  hour  when  James  officially  knew  of  his 
accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  dispatched  an  order  from  Holyrood  House 
to  the  Council  of  State  for  the  release  of  Southampton  from  the  Tower.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  sen-ants  would  have  taken  the  long 
journey  to  Scotland  upon  the  mere  chance  of  being  acceptable  to  the  Court. 
If  they  were  desired  to  come,  it  is  not  probable  that  Shakspere  would  have 
been  absent.  It  was  probably  his  usual  season  of  repose  from  his  professional  pur- 
suits in  London.  The  last  duties  to  his  father's  memory  might  have  been  per- 
formed on  the  8th  of  September,  leaving  abundant  time  to  reach  the  Court, 
whether  at  Holyrood,  or  Stirling,  or  Linlithgow,  or  Falkland ;  to  be  enrolled 
amongst  the  servants  who  performed  before  the  King;  and  subsequently  to 
have  been  amongst  those  his  fellows  who  received  rewards  on  the  9th  of  October 
f»r  their  comedies  and  stage-plays  at  Aberdeen. 

In  the  summer  of  1618  Ben  Jonson  undertook  the  extraordinary  task  of 
travelling  to  Edinburgh  on  foot.  Bacon  said  to  him  with  reference  to  his  pro- 
ject, "  He  loved  not  to  see  poesy  go  on  other  feet  than  poetical  Dactylus  and 
Spondaeus."t  Jonson  seems  to  have  been  proud  of  his  exploit,  for  in  his  'News 
from  the  New  World  discovered  in  the  Moon,'  a  masque  presented  at  Court  in 
1620,  he  makes  a  printer  say,  "One  of  our  greatest  poets  (I  know  not  how 
good  a  one)  went  to  Edinburgh  on  foot,  and  came  back."  According  to  Drum- 
mond  he  was  "to  write  his  foot  pilgrimage  hither,  and  call  it  a  discovery." 
We  have  no  traces  of  Jonson  in  this  journey,  except  what  we  derive  from  the 
'  Conversations  with  Drummond,'  and  the  notice  of  honest  John  Taylor  in  his 
'  Pennilesse  Pilgrimage:'  "I  went  to  Leith,  where  I  found  my  long-approved 
and  assured  good  friend,  Master  Benjamin  Jonson,  at  one  Master  John  Stuart's 
house."  Jonson  remained  long  enough  in  Scotland  to  become  familiar  with  its 
hospitable  people  and  its  noble  scenery.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  which  he  called 
Edinburgh 

"  The  heart  of  Scotland,  Britain's  other  eye." 

"  He  hath  intention,"  saith  Drummond,  "  tor  write  a  fisher  or  pastoral  play,  and 
set  the  stage  of  it  in  the  Lomond  Lake."  After  his  return  to  London,  he 
earnestly  solicits  Drummond,  by  letter,  to  send  him  "  some  things  concerning 
the  Loch  of  Lomond."  We  find  nothing  in  Jonson's  poetry  that  gives  us  an 
impression  that  he  had  caught  any  inspiration  from  the  country  of  mountains 
and  lakes.  We  have  no  internal  evidence  at  all  that  he  had  been  in  Scotland. 

*  There  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  1593,  amongst  Drum- 
mend's  books,  preserved  apart  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
t  '  Conversations  with  Drummond.' 
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We  have  no  token  of  the  impress  of  its  mountain  scenery  upon  his  mind  at  all 
approaching  to  the  distinctness  of  a  famous  passage  in  Shakspere — a  solitary 
passage  in  a  poet  who  rarely  indeeed  describes  any  scenery,  but  one  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  written  without  accurate  knowledge  of  the  realities  to  which 
"  black  vesper's  pageants  "  have  resemblance  : — 

"  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonish ; 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  it,  that  nod  unto  the  world 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air."  * 

John  Taylor,  homely  as  he  is,  may  better  enable  us  to  trace  Shakspere's  pro- 
bable course.  Taylor,  also  travelling  on  foot,  was  a  week  in  reaching  Lich- 
field  passing  through  Coventry.  He  was  another  week  filling  up  some  time 
with  over-much  carousing,  before  he  got  out  of  Manchester.  Preston  detained 
him  three  days  with  its  jollity ;  and  it  was  another  week  before,  passing  over 
the  hills  of  Westmoreland,  he  reached  Carlisle.  Shakspere,  setting  out  on 
horseback  from  Stratford,  would  reach  Carlisle  by  easy  stages  in  six  days. 
Taylor  stops  not  to  describe  the  merry  city.  It  was  more  to  his  purpose  «o 
enjoy  the  "  good  entertainment "  of  which  he  there  "  found  store,"  than  to 
survey  its  castle  and  its  cathedral ;  or  to  look  from  its  elevated  points  upon 
fertile  meadows  watered  by  the  Eden,  or  the  broad  Frith,  or  the  distant  sum- 
mits of  Crossfell  and  Skiddaw.  Would  he  had  preserved  for  us  some  of  the 
ballads  that  he  must  have  heard  in  his  revelries,  that  told  of  the  wondrous 
feats  of  the  bold  outlaws  who  lived  in  the  greenwood  around 

"  Carlisle,  in  the  north  countree." 

Assuredly  Shakspere  had  heard  of  Adam  Bell,  the  brave  archer  of  Inglewood  : 
"  He  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapped  on  the  shoulder  and  called  Adam."f  It 
is  pleasant  to  believe  that  some  snatches  of  old  minstrelsy  might  have  recreated 
his  solitary  journey  as  he  rode  near  the  border-land. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  delightful  introduction  to  his  '  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,'  says,  "  The  accession  of  James  to  the  English  crown  converted 
the  extremity  into  the  centre  of  his  kingdom."  The  Scottish  poet  would  seem 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  a  very  humble  English  brother  of  the  craft : — 

"For  now  those  crowns  are  both  in  one  combin'd, 
Those  former  borders  that  each  one  confin'd 
Appears  to  me  (as  I  do  understand) 
To  be  almost  the  centre  of  the  land  : 
This  was  a  blessed  heaveu-expounded  riddle 
To  thrust  great  kingdoms'  skirts  into  the  middle."} 

John  Taylor  trudges  from  Carlisle  into  Annandale,  wading  through  the  Esk, 
and  wondering  that  he  saw  so  little  difference  between  the  two  countries,  seeing 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  one  of  Shakspere's  later  plays. 

•»•  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  %  Taylor's  '  Pennilesse  Pilgrimage.' 
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that  Scotland  had  its  sun  and  sky,  its  sheep,  and  corn,  and  good  ale.     But  he 
tells  us  that  in  former  times  this  border-land 

"  Was  the  curs'd  climate  of  rebellious  crimes." 

According  to  him,  and  he  was  not  far  wrong,  pell-mell  fury  and  hurly-burly, 
spoiling  and  wasting,  sharking,  shifting,  cutting  throats,  and  thieving,  con- 
stituted the  practice  both  of  Annandale  and  Cumberland.  When  Taylor  made 
his  pilgrimage,  the  existing  generation  would  have  a  very  fresh  recollection  of 
these  outrages  of  former  times.  If  Shakspere  travelled  over  this  ground,  he 
would  be  more  familiar  with  the  passionate  hatreds  of  the  borderers,  and  would 
.  hear  many  a  song  which  celebrated  their  deadly  feuds,  and  kept  alive  the  spirit 
of  rapine  and  vengeance.  As  recently  as  1596  the  famous  Raid  of  Carlisle  had 
taken  place,  when  the  Lord  of  Buccleuch,  .then  Warden  of  Liddesdale,  sur- 
prised the  Castle  of  Carlisle,  and  carried  off  a  daring  Scotch  freebooter,  Kin- 
mont  Willie,  who  had  been  illegally  seized  by  the  Warden  of  the  West  Marches 
of  England,  Lord  Scrope.  The  old  ballad  which,  forty  years  ago,  was  preserved 
by  tradition  on  the  western  borders  of  Scotland,  was  perhaps  sung  by  many  a 
sturdy  clansman  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century : — 

"  Wi'  coulters,  and  wi'  forehammers, 
We  garr'd  the  bars  bang  merrilie, 
Until  we  came  to  the  inner  prison, 
Whero  Willie  o*  Kinmont  he  did  li«- 
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And  when  we  cam'  to  the  lower  prison, 

Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie — 
'0  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Kinmont  Willie,* 

Upon  the  morn  that  thou  's  to  die  ? ' "  f 

But  the  feuds  of  the  Scotch  and  English  borderers  were  not  the  only  causes  of 
insecurity  on  the  western  frontier.  If  the  great  dramatic  poet,  who  has  painted 
so  vividly  the  desolation  of  civil  war  in  his  own  country,  had  passed  through 
Annandale  in  1601,  he  would  have  seen  the  traces  of  a  petty  civil  war  which 
was  then  raging  between  the  clans  of  Maxwell  and  Jolmstone,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  met  in  deadly  conflict  on  the  v%ry  ground  over  which  he  would 
pass.  The  Lord  of  Maxwell,  with  a  vast  band  of  followers,  had  been  slain 
without  quarter.  This  was  something  different  from  the  quiet  security  of 
England — a  state  of  comparative  blessedness  that  Shakspere  subsequently 
described  in  Cranmer's  prophecy  of  the  glories  of  Elizabeth  : — 

"  In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours."  J 

The  penniless  pilgrim  travelled  over  this  ground  when  the  security  of  Eng- 
land had  been  extended  to  Scotland ;  and  he  found  no  greater  dangers  than 
wading  through  the  Esk  and  the  Annan,  and  no  severer  evils  than  sleeping  in 
a  poor  hut  upon  the  hard  ground,  with  "dirty  pigeons  roosting  around  him.§ 

Place  the  poet  safely  in  Edinburgh,  after  he  has  made  his  solitary  journey  of 
three  hundred  miles,  through  unaccustomed  scenery,  partly  amongst  foreign 
people  and  strange  manners.  A  new  world  has  been  opened  to  him.  He  has 
left  behind  him  his  old  fertile  midland  counties,  their  woods,  their  corn-fields 
now  ripe  for  the  harvest,  to  pass  over  wild  moorlands  with  solemn  mountains 
shutting  in  the  distance,  now  following  the  course  of  a  brawling  stream  through 
a  fertile  valley,  cultivated  and  populous,  and  then  again  climbing  the  summit  of 
some  gloomy  fell,  from  which  he  looks  around,  and  may  dream  he  is  in  a  land 
where  man  has  never  disturbed  the  wild  deer  and  the  eagle.  He  looks  at  one 
time  upon 

"  Turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover," 

and  he  may  say  with  the  Water  Poet,  "I  thought  myself  in  England  still." 
He  is  presently  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  there  are  fancies  awakening 
in  him  which  are  to  shape  themselves  not  into  description,  but  into  the  deli- 
neations of  high  passions  which  are  to  be  created  out  of  lofty  moods  of  the 
mind.  In  Edinburgh  he  meets  his  fellows.  The  probability  is  that  the  Court 

•  The  snatch  of  melody  in  Lear,  in  all  likelihood  part  of  an  English  song,  will  occur  to  the 
reader: — 

"  Sleepest  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd? 

f  'Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  58. 
J  Henry  VIII.,  Act  v. 

§  Taylor  tells  several  portions  of  his  adventures  in  plain  prose;  and  we  know  of  no  better  picture 
of  the  country  and  its  manners  than  hia  simple  descriptions  furnish. 
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is  not  there,  for  it  is  the  hunting  season.  Holyrood  is  a  winter  peuace ;  and 
Edinburgh  is  not  then  a  city  particularly  attractive  to  the  Scottish  King,  who  has 
not  forgotten  the  perils  and  indignities  he  has  endured  through  the  influence 
of  the  stern  and  uncompromising  ministers  of  religion,  who  would  have  made 
the  temporal  power  wholly  submissive  to  the  spiritual.  The  timid  man  has 
conquered,  but  all  his  actions  are  there  viewed  with  jealousy  and  malevolence ; 
and  the  English  players  may  afford  him  safer  pleasures  in  other  places  than 
where  their  "  unruliness  and  immodest  behaviour "  are  uncharitably  denounced 
duly  from  the  pulpit.  Shakspere  may  rest  at  Edinburgh  a  day  or  two ;  and 
the  impressions  of  that  city  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  : — a  town  in  which  the 
character  of  the  architecture  would  seem  to  vie  with  the  bold  scenery  in  which 
it  is  placed,  full  of  historical  associations,  the  seat  of  Scottish  learning  and 
authority,  built  for  strength  and  defence  as  much  as  for  magnificence  and  comfort, 
whose  mansions  are  fastnesses  that  would  resist  an  assault  from  a  rival  chief  or 
a  lawless  mob.  He  looks  for  a  short  space  upon  the  halls  where  she  who  fell 
betore  the  arbitrary  power  of  his  own  Queen  lived  in  her  days  of  beauty  and 
youthfulness,  surrounded  by  false  friends  and  desperate  enemies,  weak  and 
miserable.  He  sees  the  pulpits  from  which  Knox  thundered,  the  University  which 
James  had  founded,  and  the  Castle  for  whose  possession  Scotch  and  English 
had  fought  with  equal  bravery,  but  varying  success.  He  has  gained  materials 
for  future  reflection. 
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The  country  palaces  of  the  Scottish  Kings  inhabited  at  that  period  were 
Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and  Falkland.  The  gentle  lake,  the  verdant  park  of 
Linlithgow  were  suited  for  a  summer  palace.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Mary  of  Guise,  Queen  of  James  V.  "  Gude  Schir  David  Lindsay,"  Lion  King  at 
Arms  under  James  V.,  here  presented  to  the  Court  and  people  his  '  Satyre  of  the 
Three  Estaitis ; '  and,  whatever  be  his  defects,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  possessed 
a  strong  vein  of  humour,  and  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  boldly  of  public  vice 
and  private  immorality,  as  a  poet  ought  to  speak.  The  conclusion  of  the  drama 
offers  a  pleasant  sample  of  the  freedom  with  which  these  old  writers  could  address 
even  a  courtlv  audience  :• — 

"  Now,  let  ilk  man  his  way  avance, 
Let  sum  ga  drink,  and  sum  ga  dance : 
Menstrell,  blaw  up  ane  brawll  of  France, 

Let  se  quha  hobbils  best : 
For  1  will  rin,  incontinent, 
To  the  tavern,  or  ever  I  stent : 
And  pray  to  God,  omnipotent, 

To  send  you  all  gude  rest" 

If  the  halls  of  Linlithgow  had  witnessed  the  performance  of  one  of  Shakspere's 


[Linlithgow.] 
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comedies  by  the  company  of  Lawrence  Fletcher,  no  changes  in  taste  during 
half  a  century  could  be  more  striking  than  such  a  contrast  of  the  new  drama  of 
England  with  the  old  drama  of  Scotland.  But  we  apprehend  that  Lawrence 
Fletcher  went  in  another  direction. 

The  English  comedians,  servants  to  James  VI.,  might  have  contributed  to 
the  solace  and  recreation  of  the  King  in  the  noble  castle  where  he  was  born. 
Seven  years  before  Stirling  had  been  the  scene  of  rare  festivities,  on  the  occa- 
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sion  of  the  baptism  of  Prince  Henry.  It  was  a  place  fit  for  a  monarch's  resi- 
dence. From  these  walls  he  could  look  at  once  upon  the  fertility  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  dominions — its  finest  river,  its  boldest  mountains,  the  vale  of 
the  Forth,  and  the  summits  of  Ben  Lomond.  He  could  here  cherish  the 
proudest  recollections  of  his  country's  independence.  Stirling  must  have  been 
dear  to  James  as  the  residence  of  hi?  boyhood,  where  he  learnt  to  make  Latin 
verses  from  Buchanan,  the  most  elegant  of  pedagogues.  He  would,  perhaps, 
be  prouder  of  his  school-room  in  the  old  castle  than  of  its  historical  associations, 
and  would  look  with  greater  delight  upon  the  little  valley  where  he  had  once 
seen  a  gentle  tournament,  than  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Cambuskenneth  and 
Bannockburn.  Stirling  was  better  fitted  for  the  ceremonial  displays  of  the 
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Scottish  Court  than  the  quiet  residence  of  a  monarch  like  James  VI.     We  have 
seen  no  record  of  such  displays  in  the  autumn  of  1601. 

Dunfermline  was  the  jointure  house  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  her  son  Charles 
was  here  born  in  November,  1600.  It  was  a  quiet  occasional  retreat  from  the 
turmoil  of  Edinburgh.  But  the  favourite  residence  of  James  in  the  "  latter 
summer"  and  autumn  was  Falkland.  The  account  published  by  authority  of 
the  Gowrie  conspiracy  opens  with  a  distinct  picture  of  the  King's  habits  :  "  His 
Majesty  having  his  residence  at  Falkland,  and  being  daily  at  the  buck-hunting 
(as  his  use  is  in  that  season),  upon  the  fifth  day  of  August,  being  Tuesday,  he 
rode  out  to  the  park,  between  six  and  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the 
weather  being  wonderful  pleasant  and  seasonable."  A  record  in  Melville's 
Diary,*  within  three  weeks  of  this  period,  gives  us  another  picture  of  the 
King  and  the  Court :  "  At  that  time,  being  in  Falkland,  I  saw  a  fuscambulus 
Frenchman  play  strong  and  incredible  praticks  upon  stented  [stretched]  tackle 
in  the  palace-close  before  the  King,  Queen,  and  whole  Court.  This  was  po- 
liticly done  to  mitigate  the  Queen  and  people  for  Gowrie's  slaughter ;  even 
then  was  Henderson  tried  before  us,  and  Gowrie's  pedagogue  who  had  been 
buted  [booted,  tortured]."  In  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Falkland,  of  which 
enough  remains  to  show  its  extent  and  magnificence,  we  think  it  probable  that 
Lawrence  Fletcher  and  his  fellows  exhibited  very  different  performances  in  the 
following  autumn.  They  would  have  abundant  novelties  to  present  to  the 
Scottish  Court,  for  all  would  be  new.  At  the  second  Christmas  after  James 
had  ascended  the  English  throne,  the  early  plays  of  Shakspere  were  as  much  in 

*  Quoted  in  Pitcairu's  'Trials,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  238. 
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request  at  the  Court  as  those  which  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  Merry 
Wives  of  \Vindsor,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Henry  V., 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  all  the  productions  of  the  previous  century,  were  pro- 
duced at  Court,  and  the  King  commanded  The  Merchant  of  Venice  a  second 
time.  The  constant  performance  of  Shakspere's  plays,  as  shown  by  the  accounts 
of  the  Revels,  at  this  early  period  after  James's  accession,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate something  like  a  previous  acquaintance  with  them ;  and  this  acquaint- 
ance we  may  justly  assume  took  place  upon  the  visit  of  Lawrence  Fletcher 
and  his  company  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1601. 

From  Falkland  to  Aberdeen  would  be  a  considerable  journey  in  those  days 
of  neglected  roads,  when  rivers  had  to  be  forded,  and  mountains  crossed  by 
somewhat  perilous  paths.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  company  halted  at 
Perth,  which  was  within  a  morning's  ride  of  Falkland.  The  Presbytery  of  that 
town,  as  we  have  seen,  were  more  favourably  disposed  some  twelve  years  before 
to  theatrical  performances  than  the  ministers  of  religion  at  Edinburgh ;  they 
tolerated  them  under  wise  restrictions.  The  King,  in  1601,  was  anxious  to 
stand  well  with  the  people  of  Perth,  and  he  became  a  burgess  of  the  city,  and 
banqueted  with  the  citizens.  It  "was  politicly  done,"  as  Melville  says  of  the 
French  rope-dancer.  He  might  venture  in  that  city  to  send  his  servants  the 
players  to  amuse  the  people ;  for  those  who  had  supported  his  leanings  towards 
Episcopalian  Church  government  were  strong  there,  and  would  gladly  embrace 
any  occasion  to  cultivate  amusements  that  were  disagreeable  to  their  ascetic 
k  opponents.  The  same  feelings  would  prevail  still  more  strongly  at  Aberdeen. 
The  young  citizens  of  Bon  Accord,  as  it  was  called,  clung  to  the  amusements  of 
the  older  times,  the  Robin  Hoods  and  Queens  of  May,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibitions of  their  magistrates.  The  Kirk  Session  prohibited  maskers  and  dancers, 
but  the  people  still  danced ;  and  upon  the  solemn  occasion  when  the  popish 
Earls  of  Huntley  and  Errol  were  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Kirk,  upon 
renouncing  their  errors,  there  was  music  and  masking  around  the  Cross,  and 
universal  jollity  was  mingled  with  the  more  solemn  ceremonials.  The  people 
of  Aberdeen  were  a  loyal  people,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  welcomed 
the  King's  players  with  rewards  and  honours. 

There  is  preserved,  in  the  Library  of  Advocates,  a  very  curious  description 
of  Aberdeen  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  written  originally  in 
Latin  by  James  Gordon,  parson  of  Rothemay,  with  a  contemporary  translation. 
The  latter  has  been  lately  printed  by  the  Spalding  Club.  The  changes  during 
half  a  century  would  not  be  very  considerable ;  and  the  English  players  would 
therefore  have  sojourned  in  a  city  which,  according  to  this  authority,  "  exceeds 
not  only  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  likewise  any  city 
whatsomever  of  that  same  latitude,  for  greatness,  beauty,  and  frequency  of 
trading."  Gordon's  description  is  accompanied  by  a  large  and  well-executed 
plan,  which  has  also  been  published ;  and  certainly  the  new  and  old  towns  of 
Aberdeen,  as  they  existed  in  those  days,  were  spacious,  and  judiciously  laid 
out,  with  handsome  public  buildings  and  well-arranged  streets,  backed  by 
wooded  gardens, — a  pleasant  place  to  look  upon,  with  fruitful  fields  immedi- 
ately around  it,  though  "  anywhere  you  pass  a  mile  without  the  town  the 
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country  is  barren  like,  the  hills  scraggy,  the  plains  full  of  marshes  and  mosses." 
The  parson  of  Rothemay,  with  a  filial  love  for  his  native  place,  says,  "  The 
air  is  temperate  and  healthful  about  it,  and  it  may  be  that  the  citizens  owe 
the  acuteness  of  their  wits  thereunto,  and  their  civil  inclinations."  This, 
indeed,  was  a  community  fitted  to  appreciate  the  treasures  which  Lawrence 
Fletcher  and  his'  fellows  would  display  before  them ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of 
Aberdeen  that,  in  an  age  of  strong  prejudices,  they  welcomed  the  English 
comedians  in  a  way  which  vindicated  their  own  character  for  "  wisdom,  learn- 
ing, gallantry,  breeding,  and  civil  conversation."  It  is  not  to  those  who  so 
welcomed  them  that  we  must  chiefly  lay  the  charge  of  the  witch  persecutions. 
In  almost  every  case  these  atrocities  were  committed  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Kirk  Session ;  and  in  the  same  way,  when  a  stern  religious  asceticism  became 
the  dominant  principle  in  England,  the  feeling  of  religious  earnestness,  lofty 
as  it  was  in  many  essentials,  too  often  was  allied  with  superstitious  enthusiasm, 
which  blinded  the  reason  and  blunted  the  feelings  as  fearfully  as  the  worst 
errors  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  tolerant  Shakspere  would  have  listened  to 
the  stories  of  these  persecutions  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  he  regarded 
the  ruins  of  the  great  Dominican  convent  at  Aberdeen,  which  was  razed  to  the 
ground  in  1560.  A  right  principle  was  in  each  case  wrongly  directed:  "There 
is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil." 

We  have  thus,  upon  evidence  that  we  cannot  doubt  of   Shakspere's  company 
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being  at  Aberdeen  in  October,  1601,  assumed  tbat  Shakspere  would  naturally  be  of 
the  number  ;  having  endeavoured  previously  to  show  that  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
especially,  exhibits  traces  of  local  knowledge  which  might  have  been  readily 
collected  by  him  in  the  exact  path  of  such  a  journey.  We  have  attempted  very 
slightly  to  sketch  the  associations  with  which  he  might  have  been  surrounded  during 
this  progress,  putting  these  matters,  of  course,  hypothetically.  as  materials  for  the 
reader  to  embody  in  his  own  imagination.  We  may  conclude  the  subject  by  very 
briefly  tracing  his  path  homeward. 

Honest  John  Taylor,  who  seems  to  have  been  ready  for  every  kindness  that 
fortune  could  bestow  upon  him,  left  Edinburgh  in  better  guise  than  he  came 
thither :  "  Within  the  port,  or  gate,  called  the  Netherbow,  I  discharged  my 
pockets  of  all  the  money  I  had  :  and  as  I  came  penniless  within  the  walls  of 
that  city  at  my  first  coming  thither,  so  now,  at  my  departing  from  thence,  I 
came  moneyless  out  of  it  again."  But  he  soon  found  a  worthy  man  ready  to 
help  him  in  his  straits :  "  Master  James  Acmootye,  coming  for  England,  said, 
that  if  I  would  ride  with  nim,  that  neither  I  nor  my  horse  should  want  betwixt 
that  place  and  London."  If  we  take  Taylor  as  our  guide,  we  may  see  how 
Shakspere  journeyed  with  his  fellows  upon  the  great  high  road  between  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  On  the  first  day  they  would  ride  to  Dunbar ;  on  the 
second  day  they  would  reach  Berwick.  They  might  lodge  at  an  inn,  but  the 
exuberance  of  the  ancient  Scotch  hospitality  would  probably  afford  them  all 
welcome  in  the  stronghold  of  some  wealthy  laird.  Taylor  thus  describes  the 
hospitality  of  his  hosts  at  Cober-spath  [Cockburns-path] ,  between  Dunbar  and 
Berwick:  "Suppose  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  men  and  horses  come  to  lodge  at 
their  house,  the  men  shall  have  flesh,  tame  and  wild  fowl,  fish,  with  all  variety 
of  good  cheer,  good  lodging,  and  welcome  ;  and  the  horses  shall  want  neither 
hay  nor  provender  :  and  at  the  morning  at  their  departure  the  reckoning  is  ju?t 
nothing.  This  is  this  worthy  gentleman's  use,  his  chief  delight  being  only  to 
give  strangers  entertainment  gratis."  His  description  of  the  hospitality  "  in 
Scotland  beyond  Edinburgh "  is  more  remarkable : — "  I  have  been  at  houses 
like  castles  for  building ;  the  master  of  the  house  his  beaver  being  his  blue 
bonnet,  one  that  will  wear  no»  other  shirt;  but  of  the  flax  that  grows  on  his 
own  ground,  and  of  his  wife's,  daughters',  or  servants'  spinning ;  that  hath  his 
stockings,  hose,  and  jerkin  of  the  wool  of  his  own  sheep's  backs  ;  that  never 
(by  his  pride  of  apparel)  caused  mercer,  draper,  silk- man,  embroiderer,  'or 
haberdasher  to  break  and  turn  bankrupt ;  and  yet  this  plain  homespun  fellow 
keeps  and  maintains  thirty,  forty,  fifty  sen-ants,  or  perhaps  more,  every  day 
relieving  three  or  four  score  poor  people  at  his  gate  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  can 
give  noble  entertainment,  for  four  or  five  days  together,  to  five  or  six  Earls  and 
Lords,  besides  Knights,  Gentlemen,  and  their  followers,  if  they  be  three  or  four 
hundred  men  and  horse  of  them,  where  they  shall  not  only  feed  but  feast,  and  not 
feast  but  banquet ;  this  is  a  man  that  desires  to  know  nothing  so  much  as  his  duty 
to  God  and  his  King,  whose  greatest  cares  are  to  practise  the  works  of  piety, 
charity,  and  hospitality :  he  never  studies  the  consuming  art  of  fashionless  fashions, 
he  never  tries  his  strength  to  bear  four  or  five  hundred  acres  on  his  back  at  once ; 
his  legs  are  always  at  liberty — not  being  fettered  with  golden  garters,  and  manacled 
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with  artificial  roses,  whose  weight  (sometime)  is  the  relics  of  some  decayed 
lordship.  Many  of  these  worthy  housekeepers  there  are  in  Scotland  :  amongst 
some  of  them  I  was  entertained  ;  from  whence  I  did  truly  gather  these  aforesaid 
observations." 

The  Water  Poet  passes  through  Berwick  without  a  word.     The  poet  of  Henry 
IV.  would  associate  it  with  vivid  recollections  of  his  own  Hotspur  : — 

"  He  had  byn  a  march-man  all  hys  dayes, 
And  kepte  Barwyke  upon  Twede."  * 

He  was  now  in  the  land  of  old  heroic  memories,  which  had  reached  the  ear  of  his 
boyhood  in  his  own  peaceful  Stratford,  through  the  voice  of  the  wandering  harper ; 
and  which  Froissart  had  recorded  in  a  narrative  as  spirited  as  the  fancies  of 
"  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas."  The  dark  blue  Cheviots  lifted  their 
summits  around  him,  and  beneath  them  were  the  plains  which  the  Douglas  wasted, 
who 

"  Boldely  brente  Northomberlonde, 
And  haryed  many  a  towyn." 

He  was  in  the  land  which  had  so  often  been  the  battle-field  of  Scotch  and 
English  in  the  chivalrous  days,  when  war  appeared  to  be  carried  on  as  much  for 
sport  as  for  policy,  and  a  fight  and  a  hunting  were  associated  in  the  same  song. 
The  great  battle  of  Otterbourn,  in  1388,  "was  as  valiantly  foughten  as  could 
be  devised,"  says  Froissart ;  "for  Englishmen  on  the  one  party,  and  Scots  on 
the  other  party,  are  good  men  of  war :  for  when  they  meet  there  is  a  hard  fight 
without  sparring ;  there  is  no  love  between  them  as  long  as  spears,  axes,  or 
daggers  will  endure,  but  lay  on  each  upon  other ;  and  when  they  be  well 
beaten,  and  that,  the  one  part  hath  obtained  the  victory,  they  then  glorify  so 
in  their  deeds  of  arms  and  are  so  joyful,  that  such  as  be  taken  they  shall  be 
ransomed  or  they  go  out  of  the  field,  so  that  shortly  each  of  them  is  so  content 
with  other,  that  at  their  departing  courteously  they  will  say,  God  thank  you ;  but 
in  fighting  one  with  another  there  is  no  play  nor  sparring."  The  spirit  that  moved 
the  Percy  and  Douglas  at  Otterbourn  animated  the  Percy  and  another  Douglas 
at  Holmedon  in  1402. 

"  On  Holy -rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there, 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever  valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met, 
Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour."  f 

The  scene  of  this  conflict  was  not  many  miles  from  Berwick.  A  knowledge  oi 
these  localities  was  not  necessary  for  Shakspere,  to  produce  his  magnificent 
creation  of  Hotspur.  But  in  a  journey  through  Northumberland  the  recollec- 
tions of  Hotspur  would  be  all  around  him.  At  Alnwick,  he  would  ride  by  the 


'  '  The  Battle  of  Otterbourne.'  t  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  I.,  Scene  I. 
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gate  which  Hotspur  built,  and  look  upon  the  Castle  in  which  the  Percies  dwelt. 
Two  centuries  had  passed  since  Hotspur  fell  at  Shrewsbury ;  but  his  memory 
lived  in  the  ballads  of  his  land,  and  the  dramatic  poet  had  bestowed  upon  it  a 
more  lasting  glory.  The  play  of  Henry  IV.  was  written  before  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  under  one  crown,  and  when  the  two  countries  had  con- 
stant feuds  which  might  easily  have  broken  out  into  actual  war.  But  Shak- 
spere,  at  the  very  time  when  the  angry  passions  of  England  were  excited  by  the 
Raid  of  Carlisle,  thus  made  his  favourite  hero  teach  the  English  to  think  ho- 
nourably of  their  gallant  neighbours  : — 

"  P.  Henry.  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  Then  he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turn'd  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest ; 
And,  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruis'd 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is ;  and  I  beseech  your  grace 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen,  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to  yoa 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong : 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free  : 
Hia  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 
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Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries."  * 

John  Taylor  contrived  to  be  eighteen  days  on  the  road  riding  from  Edin- 
burgh  to  London :  he  was  fifteen  days  in  his  progress  from  Berwick  to  Islington. 
Lawrence  Fletcher  and  his  fellows  would  make  greater  speed,  and  linger  not  so 
recklessly  over  the  good  cheer  of  the  inns  and  mansions  that  opened  their  gates 
to  them.  "  The  way  from  Berwick  to  York  and  so  to  London  "  is  laid  down 
very  precisely  in  Harrison's  '  Description  of  England  ; '  and  the  several  stages 
present  a  total  of  260  miles.  The  route  thus  given  makes  a  circuit  of  several 
miles  at  Tadcaster;  and  yet  it  is  82  miles  shorter  than  the  present  distance 
from  Berwick  to  London.  Taylor  says,  "The  Scots  do  allow  almost  as  large 
measure  of  their  miles  as  they  do  of  their  drink."  So  it  would  appear  they 
did  also  in  England  in  the  days  of  Shakspere.  Sir  Robert  Carey  crept  out  of 
the  Palace  of  Richmond,  where  Elizabeth  had  just  died,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Thursday  the  24th  of  March,  and  he  reached  Edinburgh  on  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  26th.  He  had  of  course  relays  of  horses.  Lawrence 
Fletcher  and  his  fellows  without  this  advantage  would  be  ten  or  twelve  days 
on  the  same  road. 

*  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  v.,  Scene  v. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LABOURS  AXD  REWARDS. 


'  AT  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  Twelve  Night ;  or,  What  you  Will,  much 
like  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  or  Menechmus  in  Plautus,  but  most  like  and 
neere  to  that  in  Italian  called  Inganni.  A  good  practise  in  it  to  make  the 
steward  believe  his  lady  widdowe  was  in  love  with  him,  by  counterfayting  a 
letter,  as  from  a  lady,  in  generall  termes  telling  him  what  shee  liked  best  ID 
him,  and  prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his  'apparaile,  &c.,  and  then  when 
he  came  to  practise,  making  him  beleeve  they  tooke  him  to  be  mad."  The 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  whose  little  diary,  after  snugly  lying  amongst  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  unnoticed  for  two  centuries 
and  a  quarter,  luckily  turned  up  to  give  us  one  authentic  memorial  of  a  play 
of  Shakspere's,  is  a  facetious  and  gossiping  young  gentleman,  who  appears  to 
have  mixed  with  actors  and  authors,  recording  the  scandal  which  met  his  ear 
with  a  diligent  credulity.  The  2nd  of  February.  1602,  was  the  Feast  01  the 
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Purification,  which  feast  and  All-Hallown  Day,  according  to  Dugdale,  "are 
the  only  feasts  in  the  whole  year  made  purposely  for  the  Judges  and  Serjeants 
of  this  Society,  but  of  later  time  divers  noblemen  have  been  mixed  with  them." 
The  order  of  entertainment  on  these  occasions  is  carefully  recorded  by  the 
same  learned  antiquary.*  The  scarlet  robes  of  the  Judges  and  Serjeants,  the 
meat  carried  to  the  table  by  gentlemen  of  the  house  under  the  bar,  the  solemn 
courtesies,  the  measures  led  by  the  Ancient  with  his  white  staff,  the  call  by 
the  reader  at  the  cupboard  "  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  as  he  is  walk- 
ing or  dancing  with  the  rest,  to  give  the  Judges  a  song,"  the  bowls  of  hypocras 
presented  to  the  Judges  with  solemn  congees  by  gentlemen  under  the  bar, — 
all  these  ceremonials  were  matter  of  grave  arrangement  according  to  the  most 
exact  precedents.  But  Dugdale  also  tells  us  of  "  Post  Revels  performed  by  the 
better  sort  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Society,  with  galliards,  corantos, 
and  other  dances ;  or  else  with  stage  plays."  The  historian  does  not  tell  us 
whether  the  stage  plays  were  performed  by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Society,  or  by  the  professional  players.  The  exact  description  which  the 
student  gives  of  the  play  of  Twelfth  Night  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it 
had  not  been  previously  familiar  to  him.  It  was  not  printed.  The  probability 
therefore  is  that  it  was  performed  by  the  players,  and  by  Shakspere's  company. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Blackfriars  would  necessarily  render  the  members  of  the 
two  Societies  well  acquainted  with  the  dramas  of  Shakspere,  and  with  the  poet 
himself.  There  would  be  other  occasions  than  the  feast  days  of  the  Society 
that  Shakspere  would  be  found  amidst  those  Courts.  Amongst  "the  solemn 
temples  "  which  London  contained,  no  one  would  present  a  greater  interest  than 
that  ancient  edifice  in  which  he  might  have  listened,  when  a  young  man,  to 
the  ablest  defender  of  the  Church  which  had  been  founded  upon  the  earlier 
religion  of  England ;  one  who  did  not  see  the  wisdom  of  wholly  rejecting  all 
ceremonials  consecrated  by  habit  and  tradition ;  who  eloquently  wrote — 
Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world :  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted 
from  her  power."  f  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  doctrine  that  Shakspere  himself 
wrote — 

"  The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 

Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order."  £ 

Dugdale's  'Origines'  was  published  six  years  after  the  Restoration.  He 
speaks  of  the  solemn  revels  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  with  reference  to  their  past 
and  to  their  existing  state.  They  had  wont  to  be  entertained  with  Post  Revels, 
which  had  their  dances  and  their  stage  plays.  This  was  before  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Puritans,  when  stage  plays  and  dancing  were  equally  denounced, 
as  "the  very  works,  the  pomps,  inventions,  and  chief  delights  of  the  devil. "§ 

*  '  Origines  Juridiciales,'  p.  205.  f  Hooker's  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  Book  I. 

t  Troilua  and  Cressida,  Act  I.,  Scene  in.  §  Prynne's  '  Histrio-Mastix.' 
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There  is  a  passage  in  Dugdale  which  shows  how  the  revels  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  gradually  changed  their  character  according  to  the  prevailing  opinions : 
— "  When  the  last  measure  is  dancing,  the  Reader  at  the  Cupboard  calls  to 
one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  as  he  is  walking  or  dancing  with  the  rest,  to 
give  the  Judges  a  song :  who  forthwith  begins  the  first  line  of  any  psalm  as  he 
thinks  fittest ;  after  which  all  the  rest  of  the  company  follow,  and  sing  with 
him."  This  is  very  like  the  edifying  practice  of  the  Court  of  Francis  I.,  where 
the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot  were  sung  to  a  fashionable  jig,  or  a  dance  of 
Poitou.*  Shakspere  had  good  authority  when  he  made  the  clown  say  of  his 
three-man  song-rnen,  "  They  are  most  of  them  means  and  basses :  but  one 
Puritan,  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipe's."  f  This  is  one  of 
the  few  allusions  which  Shakspere  has  to  that  rising  sect,  which  in  a  few  years 
was  to  become  the  dominant  power  in  the  state.  Ben  Jonson  attacks  them 
again  and  again  with  the  most  bitter  indignation  and  the  coarsest  satire. J 
The  very  hardest  gird  which  Shakspere  has  at  them  is  contained  in  the  gentle 
reproof  of  Sir  Toby  to  the  steward,  "  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  vir- 
tuous, there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  "  In  this  very  scene  of  Twelfth 
Night  he  ridicules  the  unreasoning  hostility  with  which  the  Puritans  them- 
selves were  assailed  by  the  ignorant  multitude.  Sir  Toby  asks  to  be  told 
something  of  the  steward  : — 

*  See  Wai-ton's  '  History  of  English  Poetry,'  Section  xlv. 

t  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IT.  Scene  n.  J  See  '  The  Alchymist,'  and  '  Bartholomew  Fair.' 
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"  Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimea  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 
Sir  And.  0,  if  I  thought  that,  I  'd  beat  him  like  a  dog. 
Sir  Tbby.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite  reason,  dear  knight  ? 
Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  't,  but  I  have  reason  good  enough." 

This  is  in  the  best  spirit  of  toleration,  which  cannot  endure  that  any  body  of 
men  should  be  persecuted  for  their  opinions,  and  especially  by  those  who  will 
show  no  reason  for  their  persecution  but  that  they  "  have  reason  good  enough." 

In  May,  1602,  Shakspere  made  a  large  addition  to  his  property  at  Stratford 
by  the  purchase,  from  William  and  John  Combe,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  of  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  town 
of  Old  Stratford.  The  indenture,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wheler  of  Stratford,  but  is  now  in  the  Stratford  Museum,  is  dated  the  1st  of 
May,  1602.*  The  conveyance  bears  the  signatures  of  the  vendors  of  the  property, 
of  which  the  following  are  fac-similes.  But  although  it  concludes  in  the  usual 


form,  "  The  parties  to  these  presents  having  interchangeably  set  to  their  hands  and 
seals,"  the  counterpart  has  not  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  purchaser  of  the  property 
described  in  the  deed  as  "  William  Shakespere,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the 
countie  aforesaid,  Gentleman."  The  counterpart  is  not  signed,  and  the  piece  of 
wax  which  is  affixed  to  it  is  unimpressed  with  any  seal.  The  acknowledgment  of 
possession  is,  however,  thus  recorded : — 


•  The  document,  which  contains  nothing  remarkable  in  it«  clauses,  is  given  in  Mr.  Wheler's  History 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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The  property  is  delivered  to  Gilbert  Shakspere  to  the  use  of  William.  Gilbert 
was  two  years  and  a  half  younger  than  William,  and  in  all  likelihood  was  the 
cultivator  of  the  land  which  the  poet  thus  bought,  or  assisted  their  father  in 
the  cultivation. 

We  collect  from  this  document  that  William  Shakspere  was  not  at  Stratford 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1602,  and  that  his  brother  Gilbert  was  his  agent  for  the 
payment  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  paid  "  at  and  before  the 
sealing"  of  the  conveyance.  In  the  following  August  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
company  performed  Othello  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  Keeper  at  Harefield. 
The  accounts  of  the  large  expenditure  on  this  occasion,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Sir  Arthur  Mainwaring,  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier  amongst  the  Egerton 
Papers,  and  they  contain  the  following  entry  : — 

» 

"6  August,  1602.     Rewardes  to  the  vaulters,  players,  and  dauncers.     Of 
this  x"  to  Burbidge's  players  for  Othello,  Lxiiij11  xviij*.  xd."  * 

The  Queen  came  to  Harefield  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  remained  there  during 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  August.  In  those  days  Harefield  Place  was  "a  fair 
house  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  the  river  Coin  passing  near  the  same 
through  the  pleasant  meadows  and  sweet  pastures  yielding  both  delight  and 
profit."  This  is  Norden's  description,  a  little  before  the  period  of  Elizabeth's 
visit.  The  Queen  was  received,  after  the  usual  quaint  fashion  of  such  enter- 
tainments, with  a  silly  dialogue  between  a  bailiff  and  a  dairymaid,  as  she 
entered  the  domain  ;  and  the  house  welcomed  her  with  an  equally  silly  colloquy 
betwpen  Place  and  Time.  The  Queen  must  have  been  somewhat  better  pleased 
when  a  copy  of  verses  was  delivered  to  her  in  the  morning,  beginning 

"  Beauty's  rose,  and  virtue's  book, 
Angel's  mind,  and  angel's  look." 

The  weather,  we  learn  from  the  same  verses,  was  unpropitious  : 

"  Only  poor  St.  Swithin  now 
Doth  hear  you  blame  his  cloudy  brow." 

Some  great  poet  was  certainly  at  work  upon  this  occasion,  but  not  Shakspere. f 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  present  the  sad  story  of 

"  The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor." 
Another  was    to   come   within   some   thirty  years   who   should  sing  of   Harefield 

*  This  important  entry  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  '  New  Particulars  regarding  the 
Works  of  Shakespeare,'  1836.  Mr.  Collier  in  the  same  tract  publishes  "a  poetical  relic,"  of  which  he 
says,  "Although  I  believe  it  to  be  his,  I  have  some  hesitation  in  assigning  it  to  Shakespeare."  This 
copy  of  verses,  without  date  or  title,  found  amongst  the  same  papers,  bears  the  signature  W.  Sh.  or 
W.  Sk.  (Mr.  Collier  is  doubtful  which).  If  the  verses  contained  a  single  line  which  could  not  be 
produced  by  any  one  of  the  "  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease,"  we  would  venture  to  borrow 
a  specimen. 

t  These  verses,  with  other  particulars  of  the  entertainment,  were  first  published  from  an  original 
manuscript  in  Nicholls's  '  Progresses  uf  Queen  Elizabeth.' 
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with  the  power  of  a  rare  fancy  working  upon  classical  models,  and  who  thus 
makes  the  Genius  of  the  Wood  address  a  noble  audience  in  that  sylvan 
scene  ••  — 

"  For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  Power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower, 
To  nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove. 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew, 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue, 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  smites, 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites. 
When  evening  gray  doth  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount,  and  all  this  hallow'd  ground ; 
And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumb'ring  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout 
With  puissant  words,  and  murmurs  made  to  bless." 

Doubly  honoured  Harefield !  Though  thy  mansion  has  perished,  yet  are  thy 
groves  still  beautiful.  Still  thy  summit  looks  out  upon  a  fertile  valley,  where 
the  gentle  river  wanders  in  silent  beauty.  But  thy  woods  and  lawns  have  a 
charm  which  are  wholly  their  own. — Here  the  Othello  of  William  Shakspere 
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was   acted    by   his    own    company ;    here  is  the   scene   of    the   Arcades  of   John 
Milton. 

Amongst  the  few  papers  rescued  from  "  time's  devouring  maw "  which  enable 
us  to  trace  Shakspere's  career  with  any  exactness,  there  is  another  which 
relates  to  the  acquisition  of  property  in  the  same  year.  It  is  a  copy  of 
Court  Roll  for  the  Manor  of  Rowington,  dated  the  28th  of  September,  1602, 
containing  the  surrender  by  Walter  Getley  to  the  use  of  William  Shakspere  of 
a  house  in  Stratford,  situated  in  Walker  Street.  This  tenement  was  opposite 
Shakspere's  house  of  New  Place.  It  is  now  taken  down ;  it  was  in  existence  a  few 
years  ago. 


This  document,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  worthy  town-clerk  of 
Stratford,  but  has  been  presented  by  him  to  the  Museum  formed  at  the  Shakspere 
House,  shows  that  at  the  latter  end  of  September,  1602,  William  Shakspere,  the 
purchaser  of  this  property,  was  not  at  Stratford.  It  could  not  legally  pass  to  him, 
being  a  copyhold,  till  he  had  done  suit  and  service  in  the  Lord's  Court ;  and  the 
surrender,  therefore,  provides  that  it  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  lord  till 
he,  the  purchaser,  should  appear. 

In    the    September   of   1602    the    Earl    of  Worcester,   writing   to  the    Earl   of 
Shrewsbury,   savs,   "  We    are  frolic    here  in  Court,  much    dancing    in    the   Privv 

j 

Chamber  of  country -dances  before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  who  is  exceedingly 
p.eased  therewith."  In  the  December  she  was  entertained  at  Sir  Robert  Cecil's 
house  in  the  Strand,  and  some  of  the  usual  devices  of  flattering  mummerv 
were  exhibited  before  her.  A  few  months  saw  a  period  to  the  frolic  and  the 
flattery.  The  last  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  durin^ 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  pertains  to  Shakspere,  is  the  following ; melan- 
choly in  the  contrast  between  the  Candlemas-Day  of  1603,  the  2nd  of  February, 
and  the  following  24th  of  March,  when  Elizabeth  died : — "  To  John  Hemynges 
and  the  rest  of  his  companie,  servaunts  to  the  Lorde  Chamberleyne,  uppon  the 
Councells  Warraunte,  dated  at  Whitehall  the  xxth  of  Aprill,  1603,  for  their 
paines  and  expences  in  presentinge  before  the  late  Queenes  MUe  twoe  playes, 
the  one  uppon  St.  Stephens  day  at  nighte,  and  thother  upon  Candlemas  day 
at  night,  for  ech  of  which  they  were  allowed,  by  way  of  her  Mau  rewarde, 
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tenne  pounces,  amounting  in  all  to  xxu."  The  late  Queen's  Majesty !  Before 
she  had  seen  the  play  on  Candlemas -day,  at  night,  she  had  taken  Sir  Robert 
Carey  by  the  hand,  and  wrung  it  hard,  saying,  "  Robin,  I  am  not  well."  At 
the  date  of  the  Council's  warrant  to  John  Hemings,  Elizabeth  had  not  been 
deposited  in  the  resting-place  of  Kings  at  Westminster.  Her  pomp  and  glorji 


were  now  to  be  limited  to  the  display  of  heralds  and 
banners  and  officers  of  state  ;  and,  to  mark  especially  the 
nothingness  of  all  this,  "  The  lively  picture  of  her  Majesty's 
whole  body,  in  her  Parliament- robes,  with  a  crown  on  her 
head,  and  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  lying  on  the  corpse  en- 
shrined in  lead,  and  balmed ;  covered  with  purple  velvet ; 
borne  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses,  trapped  in  black 
velvet." 

King  James  I.  of  England  left  his  good  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1603.  He  was  nearly  five  weeks  on  the  road,  banqueting  wherever  he 
rested ;  at  one  time  releasing  prisoners,  "  out  of  his  princely  and  Christian, 
commiseration,"  and  at  another  hanging  a  cut-purse  taken  in  the  fact.  He 
entered  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  in  a  way  that  certainly 
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monarch  never  entered  before  or  since  : — "  From  Stamford  Hill  to  London  was 
made  a  train  with  a  tame  deer,  that  the  hounds  could  not  take  it  faster  than 
his  Majesty  proceeded."  On  the  7th  of  May  he  was  safely  lodged  at  the 
Charter- House  ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  of  authority  in  the  metropolis,  after 
creating  four  new  peers,  and  issuing  a  proclamation  against  robbery  on  the 
Borders,  was  to  order  the  Privy  Seal  for  the  patent  to  Lawrence  Fletcher, 
"William  Shakspere,  and  others.*  \Ve  learn  from  the  patent  itself  that  the 
King's  servants  were  to  perform  publicly  "  when^the  infection  of  the  plague 
shall  decrease."  It  is  clear  that  the  King's  servants  were  not  at  liberty  then 
to  perform  publicly.  How  long  the  theatres  were  closed  we  do  not  exactly 
know  ;  but  a  document  is  in  existence,  dated  April  9th,  1604,  directing  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  Justices  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  "to  permit  and 
suffer  the  three  companies  of  players  to  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  to  exer- 
cise their  plays  in  their  several  and  usual  houses. "f  On  the  20th  of  October, 
1603,  Joan,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Alleyn,  writes  to  her  husband 
from  London, — "  About  us  the  sickness  doth  cease,  and  likely  more  and  more, 
by  God's  help,  to  cease.  All  the  companies  be  come  home,  and  well,  for  aught 
we  know."  Her  husband  is  hawking  in  the  country,  and  Henslow,  his  partner, 
is  at  the  Court.  Another  letter  has  been  found  from  Mrs.  Alleyn  to  her  husband, 
which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  would  show  that  not  only  was  Shakspere  in  London  at 
this  time,  but  went  about  pretty  much  like  other  people,  calling  common  things  by 
their  common  names,  giving  advice  about  worldly  matters  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
folk,  and  spoken  of  by  the  wife  of  his  friend  without  any  wonder  or  laudation,  just 
as  if  he  had  written  no  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  Othello  : — "  About  a  weeke 
a  goe  there  came  a  youthe,  who  said  he  was  Mr.  Francis  Chaloner,  who  would  have 

borrowed  xh  to  have  bought  things  for and  said  he  was  known  unto  you 

and  Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,  who  came  ....  said  he  knewe  hym  not,  onely 

he  herde  of  hym  that  he  was  a  roge so  he  was  glade  we  did  not  lend  him 

the  monney Richard  Johnes  [went]  to  seeke  and  inquire  after  the  fellow, 

and  said  he  had  lent  hym  a  horse.  I  feare  me  he  gulled  hym,  thoughe  he  gulled 
not  us.  The  youthe  was  a  prety  youthe,  and  hansome  in  appayrell :  we  knowe  not 
what  became  of  hym."  £  The  authority  of  this  letter  has  been  thus  disputed  by 
Mr.  Halliwell : — "  It  has  been  stated  that  Shakspeare  was  in  London  in  October, 
1603,  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  printed  in  Mr.  Collier's  Memoirs  of  Alleyn,  p.  63 ; 
but  having  carefully  examined  the  original,  I  am  convinced  it  has  been  misread. 
The  following  is  now  all  that  remains,"  And  then  Mr.  Halliwell  prints  "  ah1  that 
remains,"  which  does  not  contain  the  name  of  Shakspere  at  all.  Mr.  Collier  avers 
that  he  saw  the  words  which  he  for  the  first  time  published  ;  though  the  letter  was 
much  damaged  by  the  damp,  and  was  falling  to  pieces. 

Whether  or  not  Shakspere  was  in  London  on  the  20th  of  October,  1603,  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  the  performances  at  the  public  theatres  were  not  resumed  till 

*  See  the  Patent  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

t  Malone's  '  Inquiry,'  p.  215.  Mr.  Collier  prints  the  document  in  his  '  Life  of  Alleyn,'  by  which  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  letters  of  prohibition  previously  issued  that  had  reference  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  plague,  and  that  it  still  partially  continued. 

»  Ifrom  the  Papers  in  Dulwich  College  printed  in  Mr.  Collier's  '  Memoirs  of  Edward  AllcTn." 
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after  the  order  of  the  9th  of  April,  1604.  In  the  Office  Books  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber  there  is  an  entry  of  a  payment  of  thirty-two  pounds  upon  the 
Council's  warrant  dated  at  Hampton  Court,  February  8th,  ]  604,  "  by  way  or 
his  Majesty's  free  gift"  to  Richard  Burbage,  one  of  his  Majesty's  comedians, 
"  for  the  maintenance  and  relief  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  company,  being 
prohibited  to  present  any  plays  publicly  in  or  near  London,  by  reason  of  great 
peril  that  might  grow  through  the  extraordinary  concourse  and  assembly  oi 
people,  to  a  new  increase  orthe  plague,  till  it  shall  please  God  to  settle  the  city 
in  a  more  perfect  health."*  But  though  the  public  playhouses  might  be  closed 
through  the  fear  of  an  "  extraordinary  concourse  and  assembly  of  people,"  the 
King,  a  few  months  previous,  had  sent  for  his  own  players  to  a  considerable 
distance  to  perform  before  the  Court  at  Wilton.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  same 
Office  Book  of  a  payment  of  thirty  pounds  to  John  Hemings  "  for  the  pains  and 
expenses  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  company  in  coming  from  Mortlake  in 
the  county  of  Surrey  unto  the  Court  aforesaid,  and  there  presenting  before  his 
Majesty  one  play  on  the  2nd  of  December  last,  by  way  of  his  Majesty's  reward. "f 
Wilton  was  the  seat  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  it  has  been 
held  that  Shakspere's  Sonnets  were  addressed.  We  do  not  yield  our  assent  to  this 
opinion.]:  But  we  know  from  good  authority  that  this  nobleman,  "  the  most 
universally  beloved  and  esteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age,"  (according  to  Claren- 
don,) befriended  Shakspere,  and  that  his  brother  joined  him  in  his  acts  of 
kindness.  The  dedication  by  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell,  prefixed  to 
the  first  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakspere,  is  addressed  "To  the  most 

•  Cunningham's  '  Revels  at  Court,'  p.  xxxv.  t  Id-  P- 

I  See  our  Illustrations  of  the  Sonnets 


[William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.] 
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noble  and  incomparable  pair  of  brethren,  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery."  In  the  submissive  language  of  poor  players  to 
their  "  singular  good  lords  "  they  say,  "  When  we  value  the  places  your  Honours 
sustain,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dignity  greater  than  to  descend  to  the  read- 
ing of  these  trifles ;  and  while  we  name  them  trifles,  we  have  deprived  ourselves 
of  the  defence  of  our  dedication.  But  since  your  Lordships  have  been  pleased 
to  think  these  trifles  something,  heretofore  ;  and  have  prosecuted  both  them, 
and  their  author  living,  with  so  much  favour  :  we  hope  that  (they  out-living 
him,  and  he  not  having  the  fate,  common  with  some,  to  be  executor  to  his  own 
writings)  you  will  use  the  like  indulgence  toward  them  you  have  done  unto  their 
parent."  They  subsequently  speak  of  their  Lordships  liking  the  several  parts 
of  the  volume  when  they  were  acted  ;  but  their  author  was  the  object  of  their 
personal  regard  and  favour.  The  call  to  Wilton  of  Shakspere's  company 
might  probably  have  arisen  from  Lord  Pembroke's  desire  to  testify  this  favour. 
It  would  appear  to  be  the  first  theatrical  performance  before  James  in  England. 
The  favour  of  the  Herberts  towards  Shakspere  thus  began  early.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  player-editors  would  imply  that  it  lasted  during  the  poet's  life. 
The  young  Earl  of  Pembroke,  upon  whom  James  had  just  bestowed  the  Order  of 


[Philip  Hertaert,  Eari  of  Montgomery.] 

the  Garter,  would  scarcely,  we  think,  have  been  well  pleased  to  have  welcomed 
the  poet  to  Wilton  who  had  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame, 
Whfeh.  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name !  "• 


*  Soanet  ICY. 
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[Wolsey's  Hall,  Hampton  Court.] 


At  the  Christmas  of  the  same  year  the  King  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Hampton  Court.  It  was  here,  a  little  before  the  period  when  the  Conference 
on  Conformity  in  Religion  was  begun,  that  the  Queen  and  eleven  ladies  of 
honour  were  presenting  Daniel's  Masque  ;  and  • Shakspere  and  his  fellows  per- 
formed six  plays  before  the  King  and  Prince,  receiving  twenty  nobles  for  each 
play.*  The  patronage  of  the  new  King  to  his  servants  players  acting  at  the 
Globe  seems  to  have  been  constant  and  liberal.  To  Shakspere  this  must  have 
been  a  season  of  prosperity  and  of  honour.  The  accession  of  the  King  gave  him 
something  better.  His  early  friend  and  patron  Southampton  was  released  from 
a  long  imprisonment.  Enjoying  the  friendship  of  Southampton  and  Pembroke, 
who  were  constantly  about  the  King,  their  tastes  may  have  led  the  monarch  to 
a  just  preference  of  the  works  of  Shakspere  before  those  of  any  other  drama- 
tist. The  six  plays  performed  before  the  King  and  Prince  in  the  Christmas 
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of  1603-4  at  Hampton  Court,  were  followed  at  the  succeeding  Christmas  by 
performances  "  at  the  Banqueting-House  at  Whitehall,"  in  which  the  plays  of 
Shakspere  were  preferred  above  those  of  every  other  competitor.  There  were 
eleven  performances  by  the  King's  players,  of  which  eight  were  plays  of  Shak- 
spere. Jonson  shared  this  honour  with  him  in  the  representation  of  '  Every 
One  in  his  Humour,'  and  '  Every  One  out  of  his  Humour.'  A  single  play  by 
Heywood,  another  by  Chapman,  and  a  tragedy  by  an  unknown  author,  com- 
pleted the  list  of  these  revels  at  Whitehall.  It  is  told,  Malone  says,  "  upon 
authority  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  King  James  bestowed  especial 
honour  upon  Shakspere."  The  story  is  told  in  the  Advertisement  to  Lintot's 
edition  of  Shakpere's  Poems — "  That  most  learned  Prince,  and  great  Patron  of 
learning,  King  James  the  First,  was  pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write  an 
amicable  letter  to  Mr.  Shakespeare ;  which  letter,  though  now  lost,  remained 
long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  as  a  credible  person  now  living  can 
testify."  Was  the  honour  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  the  compliment  to  the 
King  in  Macbeth,  or  was  the  compliment  to  the  King  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
the  honour  ? 

'  The  Accompte  of  the  Office  of  the  Reuelles  of  this  whole  yeres  Charge, 
in  An0  1604,'  which  was  discovered  through  the  zealous  industry  of  Mr. 
Peter  Cunningham,  is  a  most  interesting  document :  first,  as  giving  the  names 
cf  the  plays  which  were  performed  at  Court,  and  showing  how  pre-eminently 
attractive  were  those  of  Shakspere ;  secondly,  as  exhibiting  the  undimmished 
charm  of  Shakspere's  early  plays,  such  as  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Love's 
Labour's  Lost;  and,  thirdly,  as  fixing  the  date  of  one  of  our  poets  dramas 


[Banqueting-House,  Whitehall.] 
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which  has  generally  been  assigned  to  a  later  period- — Measure  for  Measure. 
The  worthy  scribe  who  keeps  the  accounts  has  no  very  exact  acquaintance 
with  "  the  poets  wch  mayd  the  plaies,"  as  he  heads  the  margin  of  his  entries  : 
for  he  adds  another  variety  to  the  modes  of  spelling  the  name  of  the  greatest 
of  those  poets — "  Shaxberd."  The  list  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  actors 
which  acted  the  plays,  in  addition  to  the  poets  which  made  them.  We  learn, 
indeed,  from  the  corresponding  accounts  in  the  Office  Books  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Chamber,  that  on  the  21st  of  January,  1605,  sixty  pounds  were  paid  "To 
John  Hemynges,  one  of  his  Mats  players,  for  the  paines  and  expences  of  him- 
selfe  and  the  reste  of  his  companie,  in  playinge  and  presentinge  of  sixe  Enter- 
Judes,  or  plaies,  before  his  Matie."  The  name  of  Shakspere  is  found  amongst 
the  names  of  the  performers  of  Ben  Jonson's  '  Sejanus,'  which  was  first  acted 
at  the  Globe  in  1603.  Burbage,  Lowin,  Hemings,  Condell,  Phillipps,  Cooke, 
and  Sly  had  also  parts  in  it.  In  Jonson's  '  Volpone/  brought  out  at  the  Globe 
in  1605,  the  name  of  Shakspere  does  not  occur  amongst  the  performers.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  therefore,  that  he  retired  from  the  stage  between  1603 
and  1605.  But,  appended  to  the  letter  from  the  Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  other  Justices,  dated  April  the  9th,  1604  (which  we  have  already  noticed^ 
there  has  been  found  the  following  list  of  the  "  King's  Company  :"* — 
"  Burbidge  Armyn, 

Shakspeare,  Slye, 

Fletcher,  Cowley, 

Phillips,  Hostler, 

Condle,  Day." 

Hemminges, 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  spring  of  1604  Shakspere  was  still  an  actor,  and  still 
held  the  same  place  in  the  company  which  he  held  in  the  patent  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  first  named  in  that  patent,  has  changed 
places  with  Burbage.  The  probable  explanation  of  these  changes  is,  that  the 
shareholders  periodically  chose  one  of  their  number  as  their  chairman,  or 
official  head;  that  Lawrence  Fletcher  filled  this  office  at  Aberdeen  in  1601, 
and  at  London  in  1603,  Burbage  succeeding  to  his  rank  and  office  in  1604. 
In  the  mean  time  the  reputation  of  Shakspere  as  a  dramatic  poet  must  have 
secured  to  him  something  higher  than  the  fame  of  an  actor,  and  something 
better  than  courtly  honours  and  pecuniary  advantages.  He  must  have  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst  his 
contemporaries  for  taste  and  genius.  Few,  indeed,  comparatively  of  his  plays 
were  printed.  The  author  of  Othello,  for  example,  must  have  been  content 
with  the  fame  which  the  theatre  afforded  him.  But  in  1604,  probably  to  vin- 
dicate his  reputation  from  the  charge  of  having,  in  his  mature  years,  written 
his  Hamlet,  such  as  it  appeared  in  the  imperfect  edition  of  1603,  was  pub- 
lished '  The  Tragicall  Historic  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmarke.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it 
was,  according  to  the  true  and  perfect  coppie.'  Edition  after  edition  was 

*  Collier's  '  Memoirs  of  Alleyn,'  p.  68. 
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called  for  ;  and  assuredly  that  wonderful  tragedy,  whose  true  power  can  only 
be  adequately  felt  by  repeated  study,  must  have  carried  its  wonderful  philo- 
sophy into  the  depths  of  the  heart  of  many  a  reader  who  was  no  haunter  of 
play-houses,  and  have  most  effectually  vindicated  plays  and  play-books  from 
the  charge  of  being  nothing  but  "  unprofitable  pleasures  of  sin,"  to  be  denounced 
in  common  with  "  Love-locks,  periwigs,  women's  curling,  powdering  and 
cutting  of  the  hair,  bonfires,  New-year's  gifts,  May-games,  amorous  pastorals, 
lascivious  effeminate  music,  excessive  laughter,  luxurious  disorderly  Christmas 
keeping;,  mummeries."*  From  the  hour  of  the  publication  of  Hamlet,  in  1604, 
to  these  our  days,  many  a  solitary  student  must  have  closed  that  wonderful 
book  with  the  application  to  its  author  of  something  like  the  thought  that 
Hamlet  himself  expresses,  —  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in 
reason,  how  infinite  in  faculty  !" 


•  Prynno'B  '  Eistri 
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NOTE  ON  THE  PATENT  TO  THE  COMPANY  ACTING  AT 

THE  GLOBE. 


MALONE,  in  his  'Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,'  prints  the  "licence  to  the  company  at 
the  Globe,  which  is  found  in  Rymer's  'Fcedera.'"  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  'Annalo  of  the  Stage,' 
publishes  the  document  "  from  the  Privy  Seal,  preserved  in  the  Chapter-House,  Westminster,  and  not 
from  Rymer's  '  Fcedera,'  whence  it  has  hitherto  been  inaccurately  quoted."  The  Patent  as  given  in 
Rymer,  and  the  Privy  Seal  as  given  by  Mr.  Collier,  do  not  differ  in  the  slightest  particular,  except 
in  the  orthography,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters.  These  matters  in  Rymer  are  so  wholly  arbitrary, 
that  in  printing  the  document  we  modernize  the  orthography.  Malone  adheres  to  it  only  partially, 
and  this  possibly  constitutes  the  principal  charge  of  inaccuracy  brought  against  him.  He  has, 
ho'wever,  three  errors  of  transcription,  but  not  of  any  consequence  to  the  sense.  At  line  9  he  has 
"  like  other"  instead  of  "  others  like  ; "  at  line  18  "  our  pleasure"  instead  of  "  our  said  pleasure ;"  and 
at  the  same  line,  "  aiding  or  assisting"  instead  of  "  aiding  and  assisting." 

"Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  &  Willielmo  Shakespeare  &  aliis.    A.D.  1603.     Pat. 

"  1  Jac.  p.  2,  m.  4.  James  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.,  to  all  justices,  mayors,  sheriffs,  constables, 
headboroughs,  and  other  our  officers  and  loving  subjects,  greeting.  Know  you  that  we,  of  our 
special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have  licensed  and  authorised,  and  by  these 
presents  do  license  and  authorise,  these  our  servants,  Laurence  Fletcher,  William  Shakespeare, 
Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Philippes,  John  Hemings,  Henry  Condel,  William  Sly,  Robert 
Armyn,  Richard  Cowly,  and  the  rest  of  their  associates,  freely  to  use  and  exercise  the  art  and 
faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage-plays,  and  such 
others  like  as  they  have  already  studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use  or  study,  as  well  for  the  recreation 
of  our  loving  subjects,  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure  when  we  snail  think  good  to  see  them, 
during  our  pleasure :  and  the  said  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage- 
plays,  and  such  like,  to  show  and  exercise  publicly  to  their  best  commodity,  when  the  infection  of  the 
plague  shall  decrease,  as  well  within  their  now  usual  house,  called  the  Globe,  within  our  county  of 
Surrey,  as  also  within  any  town-halls  or  moot-halls,  or  other  convenient  places  within  the  liberties 
and  freedom  of  any  other  city,  university,  town,  or  borough  whatsoever  within  our  said  realms  and 
dominions.  Willing  and  commanding  you  and  every  of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleasure,  not  only 
to  permit  and  suffer  them  herein,  without  any  your  lets,  hindrances,  or  molestations,  during  our 
said  pleasure,  but  also  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  them  if  any  wrong  be  to  them  offered,  and  to 
allow  them  such  former  courtesies  as  hath  been  given  to  men  of  their  place  and  quality ;  and  also 
what  further  favour  you  shall  show  to  these  our  servants  for  our  sake,  we  shall  take  kindly  at  your 
hands.  In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

"  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  nineteenth  day  of  May., 
"  Per  Breve  de  privato  sigillo." 


[The  Garden  of  New  Place.] 

CHAPTER   X. 
BEST. 


WE  have  seen  that  in  the  year  1602  Shakspere  was  investing  the  gains  of  his 
profession  in  the  purchase  of  property  at  Stratford.  It  appears  from  the  origi- 
nal Fines  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house,  that  a 
little  before  the  accession  of  James,  in  1603,  Shakspere  had  also  purchased  a 
messuage  at  Stratford,  with  barns,  gardens,  and  orchards,  of  Hercules  Underbill, 
for  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  continued 
acquisition  of  property  in  his  native  place  had  reference  to  the  ruling:  desire  of 
the  poet  to  retire  to  his  quiet  fields  and  the  placid  intercourse  of  society  at 
Stratford,  out  of  the  turmoil  of  his  professional  life  and  the  excitement  of  the 


The  document  was  first  published  in  Mr.  Collier's  '  New  Facts.' 
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companionship  of  the  gay  and  the  brilliant.     And  yet  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  he  was  encouraged,  at  this  very  period,  through  the   favour  of    those   who 
rightly  estimated  his   merit,   to   apply  for   an    office   which   would   have   brough 
him  even  more   closely   in  connexion  with  the   Court.     As    one   of    the    King' 
servants  he  received  the  small  annual  fee  of  three  pounds  six  and  eight-pence. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1604,  Samuel  Daniel  was  appointed  by  letter 
patent  to  an  office  which,  though  not  so  called,  was  in  fact  that  of  Master  of  tht 
Queen's  Revels.  In  a  letter  from  Daniel  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  he  expresses  his 

thanks  for  a  "  new,  great,  and    unlocked    for    favour I  shall  now  be 

able  to  live  free  from  those  cares  and  troubles  that  hitherto  have  been  my  con- 
tinual and  wearisome  companions .1  cannot  but  know  that  I  am  less 

deserving  than  some  that  sued  Toy  other  of  the  nobility  unto  her  Majesty 
for  this  room  :  if  M.  Drayton,  my  good  friend,  had  been  chosen,  I  should  not 
have  murmured,  for  sure  I  am  he  would  have  filled  it  most  excellently  ;  but 
it  seerneth  to  mine  humble  judgment  that  one  who  is  the  author  of  plays  now 
daily  presented  on  the  public  stages  of  London,  and  the  possessor  of  no  small 
gains,  and  moreover  himself  an  actor  in  the  King's  Company  of  Comedians, 
could  not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  Master  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Revels, 
forasmuch  as  he  would  sometimes  be  asked  to  approve  and  allow  of  his  own 
writings.  Therefore  he,  and  more  of  like  quality,  cannot  justly  be  disappointed 
because  through  your  honour's  gracious  interposition  the  chance  was  haply 
mine."  *  It  appears  highly  probable  that  Shakspere  was  pointed  at  as  the 
author  of  popular  plays,  the  possessor  of  no  small  gains,  the  actor  in  the  King's 
company.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Shakspere  looked  to  this  appointment  as  a 
compensation  for  his  retirement  from  the  profession  of  an  actor,  retaining  his 
interest,  however,  as  a  theatrical  proprietor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  still  carried 
forward  his  ruling  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  property  at  Stratford.  In 
1605  he  accomplished  a  purchase  which  required  a  larger  outlay  than  any  pre- 
vious investment.  On  the  24th  of  July,  in  the  third  year  of  James,  a  convey- 
ance was  made  by  Ralph  Huband,  Esq.,  to  William  Shakspere,  gentleman,  of  a 
moiety  of  a  lease  of  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  Stratford,  for  the  remainder  of 
a  term  of  ninety-two  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  purchase  was  four  hundred 
and  forty  pounds.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  cultivator  of  his 
own  land,  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Gilbert,  and,  in  an 
earlier  period,  probably  of  his  father.  An  account  in  1597  of  the  stock  of  malt 
in  the  borough  of  Stratford,  is  said  to  exhibit  ten  quarters  in  the  possession  of 
William  Shakspere,  of  Chapel  Street  Ward.  New  Place  was  situated  in  Chapel 
Street.  The  purchase  of  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  so  large  a  parish  as  Stratford 
might  require  extensive  arrangements  for  their  collection.  Tithes  in  those 
days  were  more  frequently  collected  in  kind  than  by  a  modus.  But  even  if  a 
modus  was  taken,  it  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce  to  farm  the  tithes  with  advantage.!  But  before  the  date  of  this  pur- 

•  This    letter,   found    amongst   the   Egerton   Papers,   is  published   by   Mr.  Collier  in   his  'New 
Pacts.' 
t  There  IB  *  document  dated  the   28th   of  October.  1614,  in  which  William  Repliughum  covo 
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chase  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  William  Shakspere  was  in  the  exercise  of  the 
trading  part  of  a  farmer's  business.  He  bought  the  hundred  and  seven  acres  of 
land  of  John  and  William  Combe  in  May,  1602.  In  1604  a  declaration  was 
entered  in  the  Borough  Court  of  Stratford,  on  a  plea  of  debt,  William  Shak- 
spere against  Philip  Rogers,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five  shillings  and  ten-pence, 
for  corn  delivered.  The  precept  was  issued  in  the  usual  form  upon  this  decla 
ration,  the  delivery  of  the  corn  being  stated  to  have  taken  place  at  several  times 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  James.  There  cannot  be  more  distinct  evidence 
that  William  Shakspere,  at  the  very  period  when  his  dramas  were  calling  forth 
the  rapturous  applause  of  the  new  Sovereign  and  his  Court,  and  when  he  him- 
self, as  it  would  seem,  was  ambitious  of  a  courtly  office,  did  not  disdain  to 
pursue  the  humble  though  honourable  occupation  of  a  farmer  in  Stratford,  and 
to  exercise  his  just  rites  of  property  in  connexion  with  that  occupation.  We 
must  believe  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  calm  and  healthful  employment  of  the 
evening  of  his  days,  as  a  tiller  of  the  land  which  his  father  had  tilled  before 
him,  at  the  same  time  working  out  noble  plans  of  poetical  employment  in  his 
comparative  leisure,  as  the  best  scheme  of  life  in  his  declining  years.  The 
exact  period  when  he  commenced  the  complete  realization  of  these  plans  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  He  had  probably  ceased  to  appear  as  an  actor  before 
1605.*  If  the  date  1608  be  correctly  assigned  to  a  letter  held  to  be  written 
by  Lord  Southampton, f  it  is  clear  that  Shakspere  was  not  then  an  actor,  for  he 
is  there  described  as  "  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  account  in  the  company,  now 
a  sharer  in  the  same."  His  partial  freedom  from  his  professional  labours  certainly 
preceded  his  final  settlement  at  Stratford. 

In  the  conveyance  by  the  Combes  to  Shakspere  in  1602,  he  is  designated  as 
William  Shakspere  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  The  same  designation  holds  in 
subsequent  legal  documents  connected  with  Stratford ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  at  the  period  of  the  conveyance  from  the  Combes,  he  was  an  actor  in  the 
company  performing  at  the  Blacktriars  and  at  the  Globe  ;  and  in  tracing  there- 
fore the  "  whereabout "  of  Shakspere,  from  the  imperfect  records  which  remain 
to  us,  we  have  assumed  that  where  the  fellows  of  Shakspere  are  to  be  found, 
there  is  he  to  be  also  located.  But  in  the  belief  that  before  1608  he  had  ceased 
to  be  an  actor,  we  are  not  required  to  assume  that  he  was  so  constantly  with  his 
company  as  before  that  partial  retirement.  His  interest  would  no  doubt  require 
his  occasional  presence  with  them,  for  he  continued  to  be  a  considerable  pro- 
prietor in  their  lucrative  concerns.  That  prudence  and  careful  management 
which  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  realize  a  large  property  out  of  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to'  dissipate  it  by  his  agricultural 
occupations,  appears  to  have  been  founded  upon  an  arrangement  by  which  he 
secured  the  assistance  of  his  family,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  provision  for 
them.  We  have  seen  that  in  1602  his  brother  Gilbert  was  his  representative 


nants  with  William  Shakspere  to  make  recompense  for  any  loss  and  hindrance,  upon  arbitraticn,  for 
and  in  respect  to  the  increasing  value  of  tith«a. 

•  See  Chapter  IX.,  p.  478. 

t  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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at  Stratford.  Richard,  who  was  ten  years  his  junior,  and  who,  dying  a  year 
before  him,  was  buried  at  Stratford,  would  also  appear  to  have  been  resident 
there.  His  youngest  brother  Edmund,  sixteen  years  his  junior,  was,  there  can 
be  little  question,  associated  with  him  in  the  theatre ;  and  he  probably  looked 
to  him  to  attend  to  the  management  of  his  property  in  London,  after  he  retired 
from  any  active  attention  to  its  conduct.  But  Edmund  died  early.  He  lived 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  in  all  probability  at  his  brother's  house  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Clink ;  and  the  register  of  burials  of  that  parish  has  the  following 
record:  —  "1607,  December  31st,  Edmond  Shakespeare,  a  player,  in  the 
church."  *  The  death  of  his  brother  might  probably  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  might  have  induced  him  to  dispose  of 
all  his  theatrical  property,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  did,  several  years 
before  his  death.  The  value  of  a  portion  of  this  property  has  been  ascertained, 
as  far  as  it  can  be,  upon  an  estimate  for  its  sale ;  and  by  this  estimate  the 
amount  of  his  portion,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  co-proprietors,  is  distinctly 
shown.  The  original  establishment  of  the  theatre  at  the  Blackfriars  in  1574 
was  in  opposition  to  the  attempt  of  the  Corporation  of  London  to  subject  the 
players  to  harsh  restrictions.  Within  the  city  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  appears  to  have  been  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  pro- 
tection which  was  given  to  the  players  by  the  Court.  Burbage  therefore  built 
his  theatre  at  a  convenient  place,  just  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.f  In 
1579  the  Corporation  were  defeated  in  some  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
players  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  by  a  peremptory  order  in  Council  that  they 
should  not  be  restrained  nor  in  anywise  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  quality. 
The  players  at  a  subsequent  period  occasionally  exercised  freedoms  towards  the 
dignitaries  of  the  city,  not  so  much  in  the  regular  drama,  as  in  those  merri- 
ments or  jigs  with  which  the  comic  performers  amused  the  groundlings.  In 
1605  the  worshipful  magistrates  took  this  freedom  so  greatly  to  heart  that  they 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Privy  Council : — "  Whereas  Kemp,  Armin,  and 
others,  players  at  the  Blackfriars,  have  again  not  forborne  to  bring  upon  their 
stage  one  or  more  of  the  worshipful  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  to  their 
great  scandal  and  to  the  lessening  of  their  authority ;  the  Lords  of  the  right 
honourable  the  Privy  Council  are  besought  to  call  the  said  players  before  them 
and  to  inquire  into  the  same,  that  order  may  be  taken  to  remedy  the  abuse, 
either  by  putting  down  or  removing  the  said  theatre."  J  It  was  probably  with 
reference  to  such  satirizers,  often  extemporal,  whose  licentiousness  dates  back 
as  far  as  the  days  of  Tarleton,  that  Hamlet  said,  "After  your  death  you  had 
better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  lived."  Nothing  was 
done  by  the  Privy  Council  in  consequence  of  the  complaint  of  1605;  but  it 
appears  that  in  1608  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  in  the  Black- 
friars,  and  especially  with .  reference  to  the  playhouse,  was  again  brought  before 
Lord  Ellesmere.  The  proprietors  of  the  theatre  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession.  Out  of  this  attempt  a  negociation  appears  to  have  arisen  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  by  the  City;  for  amongst  the  documents  connected 

*  See  p.  288.  t  See  p.  301.  I  Collier's  « New  Ffujte.' 
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with  this  attempt  of  the  Corporation  is  found  a  paper  headed,  "  For  avoiding 
of  the  playhouse  in  the  precinct  of  the  Blackfriars."  The  document  states,  in 
conclusion,  that  "  in  the  whole  it  will  cost  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  citizens  at  the 
least  7000/."  Richard  Burbage  claims  1000/.  for  the  fee,  and  for  his  four  shares 
933/.  6s.  8d.  Laz.  Fletcher  owns  three  shares,  which  he  rates  at  TOO/.,  that  is, 
at  seven  years'  purchase.  "  W.  Shakespeare  asketh  for  the  wardrobe  and  pro- 
perties of  the  same  playhouse  500U,  and  for  his  four  shares,  the  same  as  his 
fellowes  Burbidge  and  Fletcher,  viz.  933U  68  8d."  Heminge  and  Condell  have 
each  t\vo  shares,  Taylor  and  Lowin  each  a  share  and  a  half ;  four  more  player* 
each  a  half  share  ;  which  they  all  value  at  the  same  rate.  The  hired  men  of  the 
company  also  claim  recompense  for  their  loss ;  "  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  players  who  are  paid  by  the  sharers  at  divers  rates  and  proportions.'  *  It 
thus  appears  that,  next  to  Richard  Burbage,  Shakspere  was  the  largest  pro- 
prietor in  the  theatre  ;  that  Burbage  was  the  exclusive  owner  of  the  real  pro- 
perty, and  Shakspere  of  the  personal.  We  see  that  Fletcher  s  the  next  largest 
shareholder.  Fletcher's  position,  both  at  Aberdeen  and  in  the  licence  of  1603, 
did  not  depend,  we  conclude,  upon  the  amount  of  his  proprietary  interest.  In 
the  same  way  that  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber 
payments  to  Heminge,  when  he  was  a  holder  of  a  -smaller  number  of  shares 
than  Burbage,  or  Shakspere,  or  Fletcher  (he  probably  being  then  paid  as  the 
man  of  business  representing  the  company),  so  Fletcher  in  1601  and  1603  stood 
at  their  head  by  some  choice  independent  of  his  proprietorship."  There  is  a 
precision  in  Fletcher's  valuation  of  his  shares  which  shows  that  he  possessed 
the  qualities  necessary  for  representing  the  pecuniary  interests  of  his  fellows  : — 
"  Three  shares  which  he  rateth  at  7001.,  that  is  at  seven  years'  purchase  for 
each  share,  or  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  one  year  with 
another."  Shakspere  founds  the  valuation  of  his  share  upon  the  valuation  of 
Burbage  and  Fletcher.  If  the  valuation  be  correct,  Shakspere's  annual  income 
derived  from  his  shares  in  the  Blackfriars  alone,  was  133/.  6s.  8d.  His  ward- 
robe and  properties,  being  perishable  matters,  were  probably  valued  at  live 
years'  purchase,  giving  him  an  additional  income  of  100/.  This  income  was 
derived  from  the  Blackfriars  alone.  His  property  in  the  Globe  Theatre  was  in 
all  likelihood  quite  equal.  He  would,  besides,  derive  additional  advantages 
as  the  author  of  new  plays.  With  a  professional  income,  then,  of  400/.  or  500/. 
per  annum,  which  may  be  held  to  be  equal  to  six  times  the  amount  in  our 
present  money,  it  is  evident  that  Shakspere  possessed  the  means  not  only  of  a 
liberal  expenditure  at  his  houses  in  London  and  at  Stratford,  but  from  the 
same  source  was  enabled  to  realize  considerable  sums,  which  he  invested  in  real 
property  in  his  native  place.  We  can  trace  his  purchase  of  his  "  capital  mes- 
suage" in  1597;  of  his  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land  and  of  a  tenement  in 
1602;  of  another  tenement  in  1603;  and  of  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford 
in  1605.  He  had  previously  invested  capital  in  the  building  of  the  Globe  and 
the  repairs  of  the  Blackfriars.  His  unprofessional  purchases  during  a  period  of 

•  Tnia  valuable  document  was   discovered   by   Mr.  Collier,  and   published   by  him  in  his  ' 
Facts.' 
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ten  years  establish  the  fact  that  he  improved  his  worldly  advantages  with  that 
rare  good  sense  which  formed  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  whole  character  of  his 
mind.  That  he  acquired  nothing  by  unfair  dealings  with  his  fellow-labourers, 
authors  or  actors,  we  may  well  believe,  even  without  the  testimony  of  Henry 
Chettle  in  the  early  period  of  his  career,  that  "  divers  of  worship  have  reported 
his  uprightness  of  dealing,"  and  of  Heminge  and  Condell  after  his  death,  who 
speak  in  their  Dedication  with  deep  reverence  of  "  so  worthy  a  friend  and 
fellow."  It  would  seem,  however,  that  his  prosperity  was  envied.  Mr.  Collier 
supposes  that  a  passage  in  an  anonymous  tract  called  '  Ratsey's  Ghost,'  applies 
to  Shakspere  :  "  When  thou  feelest  thy  purse  well  lined,  buy  thee  some  place  of 
lordship  in  the  country,  that,  growing  weary  of  playing,  thy  money  may  there 

bring  thee  to  high  dignity  and  reputation for,   I    have  heard  indeed  of 

some  that  have  gone  to  London  very  meanly,  and  have  come  in  time  to  be 
exceeding  wealthy."  If  the  application  be  correct,  we  still  cannot  hold  with 
Mr.  Collier  that  the  "  gone  to  London  very  meanly "  of  this  writer  implies  that 
"  Shakespeare  came  to  London  a  penniless  fugitive."*  Mr.  Collier  has  shown 
that  in  1589  Shakspere  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars,  taking  precedence 
of  the  most  popular  actors,  Kempe  and  Armin,  and  also  of  William  Jonson,  a 
shareholder  of  fifteen  years'  standing.  If  Shakspere  won  this  position  out  of 
the  depths  of  that  poverty  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  surround  him  with,  abso- 
lutely without  a  tittle  of  evidence,  the  success  of  the  first  four  or  five  years  of 
his  professional  career  must  have  been  greater  than  that  of  any  subsequent 
period.  All  the  records  of  Shakspere's  professional  life,  and  the  results  of  his 
success  as  exhibited  in  the  accession  of  property,  indicate,  on  the  contrary,  a 
steady  and  regular  advance.  They  show  us  that  perseverance  and  industry 
were  as  much  the  characteristics  of  the  man  as  the  greatness  of  his  genius ;  that 
he  held  with  constancy  to  the  course  of  life  which  he  had  early  adopted ;  that 
year  by  year  it  afforded  him  increased  competence  and  wealth ;  and  that  if  he 
had  the  rare  privilege  of  pursuing  an  occupation  which  called  forth  the  highest 
exercise  of  his  powers,  rendering  it  in  every  essential  a  pleasurable  occupation, 
he  despised  not  the  means  by  which  he  had  risen  :  he  lived  in  a  free  and  genial 
intercourse  with  his  professional  brethren,  and  to  the  last  they  were  his  friends  and 
fellows. 

Aubrey  says  of  Shakspere,  "  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once 
a-year."  This  statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  has  reference 
to  the  period  when  Shakspere  was  engaged  as  an  actor.  There  is  another 
account  of  Shakspere's  mode  of  life,  which  does  not  contradict  Aubrey,  but 
brings  dow.n  his  information  to  a  later  period.  In  the  '  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,'  the  manuscript  of  which  was  discovered 
in  the  library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  we  find  the  following  curious 
record  of  Shakspere's  later  years  : — "  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Shakspeare  was  a 
natural  wit,  without  any  art  at  all  ;  hee  frequented  the  plays  all  his  younger 
time,  but  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two 
plays  every  year,  and  for  itt  had  an  allowance  so  large,  that  hee  spent  att  the 

•  '  New  Facts,'  p.  3L 
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rate  of  1000/.  a-year,  as  I  have  heard."  The  Diary  of  John  Ward  extends 
from  1648  to  1679;  and  it  is  in  many  respects  interesting,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  united  the  practice  of  medicine  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  parish  priest.  Amidst  the  scanty  rural  population  such  a  combination  was 
not  unusual,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  granting  a  licence  to  an  incumbent  to 
practise  medicine  in  the  diocese  where  he  dwelt.  Upon  the  removal  from  the 
vicarage  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  of  Alexander  Beane,  who  had  held  the  living 
from  1648  to  the  Restoration,  John  Ward,  A.M.,  was  appointed  his  successor  in 
1662.*  It  is  evident  that,  although  forty-six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Shakspere,  his  memory  was  the  leading  association  with  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  After  noticing  that  Shakspere  had  two  daughters,  we  find  the  entry 
presented  above.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  new  vicar  of  Stratford  might  have 
seen  Shakspere's  younger  daughter  Judith,  who  was  bora  in  1585,  and,  having 
married  Thomas  Quiney  in  1616,  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  having  been 
buried  on  the  9th  of  February,  1662.  The  descendants  of  Shakspere's  family 
and  of  his  friends  surrounded  the  worthy  vicar  on  every  side ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  poet  as  might  qualify  him  to  speak  of  them  in  general 
society : — "  Remember  to  peruse  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  bee  much  versed  in 
them,  that  I  may  not  bee  ignorant  in  that  matter."  The  honest  vicar  was  not 
quite  certain  whether  the  fame  of  Shakspere  was  only  a  provincial  one,  for  he 
adds — "Whether  Dr.  Heylin  does  well,  in  reckoning  up  the  dramatick  poets 
which  have  been  famous  in  England,  to  omit  Shakespeare  ?"  f  The  good  man 
is  not  altogether  to  be  blamed  for  having  previously  to  1662  been  "ignorant" 
of  Shakspere's  plays.  He  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age ;  and  his  youth 
had  been  passed  in  the  stormy  period  when  the  Puritans  had  well  nigh  banished 
all  literature,  and  especially  dramatic  literature,  from  the  minds  of  the  people, 
in  their  intolerant  proscription  of  all  pleasure  and  recreation.  At  any  rate  we 
may  accept  the  statements  of  the  good  vicar  as  founded  upon  the  recollections 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  1662.  It  is  wholly  consistent  with 
what  we  otherwise  know  of  Shakspere's  life,  that  "  He  frequented  the  plays  all 
his  younger  time."  It  is  equally  consistent  that  he  "  in  his  elder  days  lived  at 
Stratford."  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  belief  that  he  "supplied  the 
stage  with  two  plays  every  year."  The  last  clause  of  the  sentence  is  somewhat 
startling: — "And  for  it  had  an  allowance  so  large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of 
WOOL  a-year,  as  I  have  heard."  And  yet  the  assertion  must  not  be  considered 
wholly  an  exaggeration.  "  He  spent  at  the  rate  of  1000/.  a-year,"  must  mean 
the  rate  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Ward  is  writing.  During  the  half  century 
which  had  preceded  the  Restoration,  there  had  been  a  more  important  decrease 
in  the  value  of  money  than  had  even  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
During  that  reign  the  prices  of  all  commodities  were  constantly  rising ;  but 
alter  the  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  ten  per  cent,  to  eight  in 
1624,  and  from  eight  to  six  in  1651,  the  change  was  still  more  remarkable.  Sii 

•  See  the  list  of  incumbents  in  Whaler's  '  History  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  p.  32. 
+  See  'Diary,'  &c.,  1839,  p.  133. 
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Josias  Child,  in  1688,  says  that  five  hundred  pounds  with  a  daughter,  sixty 
years  before,  was  esteemed  a  larger  portion  than  two  thousand  pounds  now.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  thousand  a-year  in  1662  was  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  amount  in  1612  :  and  this  sum,  from  300/.  to  400/.,  was,  as 
near  as  may  be,  the  amount  which  Shakspere  appears  to  have  derived  from  his 
theatrical  property.  In  all  probability  he  held  that  property  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  when  he  "  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year;" 
and  this  indirect  remuneration  for  his  poetical  labours  might  readily  have  been 
mistaken,  fifty  years  afterwards,  as  "  an  allowance  so  large "  for  authorship  that 
the  good  vicar  records  it  as  a  memorable  thing. 

It    is    established    that    Othello   was    performed    in    1602 ;     Hamlet,    greatly 
enlarged,  was  published  in    1604 ;    Measure   for   Measure  was    acted   before   the 
Court  on  St.  Stephen's  night  in  the  same  year.     If  we  place  Shakspere's  partial 
retirement  from  his  professional  duties  about  this  period,   and  regard   the  plays 
whose  dates  up  to  this  point  have  not  been  fixed  by  any  authentic  record,   or 
satisfactory   combination   of  circumstances,   we   have   abundant   work   in   reserve 
for  the  great  poet  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellect.     Lear,   Macbeth,   Timon  of 
Athens,    Troilus    and    Cressida,    Cymbeline,    The   Winter's   Tale,    The   Tempest, 
Henry  VIII.,   Coriolanus,   Julius    Caesar,    Antony   and    Cleopatra,   eleven   of  the 
noblest  productions  of  the   human   intellect,  so  varied    in   their   character, — the 
deepest    passion,    the    profoundest    philosophy,    the   wildest   romance,    the   most 
comprehensive  history, — what  a  glorious  labour  to  fill  the  nine  or  ten  remaining 
years  of  the  life   of  the  man  who  had   left  his  native  fields  twenty  years  before 
to  seek  for  advancement  in  doubtful  and  perilous  paths, — in  a  profession  which 
was  denounced  by  some  and  despised  by  others, — amongst  companions   full   of 
genius  and  learning,   but  who  had  perished  early  in  their  pride  and  their  self- 
abandonment  !     And   he   returns  wealthy   and  honoured  to  the  bosom  of  those 
who  are  dearest  to   him — his   wife   and   daughters,   his    mother,    his   sisters   and 
brothers.      The  companions  of  his  boyhood   are   all   around   him.      They   have 
been  useful  members  of  society  in  their  native  place.     He  has  constantly  kept 
up  his  intercourse  with  them.     They  have  looked  to  him  for  assistance  in  their 
difficulties.     He  is  come  to  be  one  of  them,  to  dwell  wholly  amongst  them,  to 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  their  pleasures  and  in  their  cares,  to  receive  their  sym- 
pathy.    He  is  come  to  walk  amidst  his  own   fields,   to   till   them,   to  sell  their 
produce.      His  labour  will  be   his  recreation.      In  the  activity  of  his  body   will 
the  energy  of  his  intellect  find  its  support  and  its  rest.     His  nature  is  eminently 
fitted  for  action    as  well   as   contemplation.     Were  it  otherwise,  he  would  have 
"bad   dreams,"  like  his  own   Hamlet.     Morbid   thoughts    may  have   come   over 
him  "like    a   passing   cloud;"  but  from  this  time  his  mind  will   be   eminently 
healthful.     The    imagination    and    the    reason    henceforth    will    be    wonderfully 
balanced.     Much  of  this  belongs  to  the  progressive  character  of  his  understand- 
ing ;  something  to  his  favourable  position. 

To  a  mind  which  habitually  dwells  amongst  high  thoughts, — familiar  with 
die  greatness  of  the  past,  the  littleness  of  the  present,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
future, — the  petty  jealousies,  the  envies,  the  heart-burnings,  that  have  ever 
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belonged  to  provincial  society  can  only  present  themselves  under  the  aspect  of 
the  ludicrous.  William  Shakspere  was  no  doubt  pointed  out  by  some  of  his 
neighbours  as  the  rich  player  that  had  "  gone  to  London  very  meanly."  It 
appears  to  us  that  we  can  trace  the  workings  of  this  jealousy  in  a  small  matter 
which  has  hitherto  been  viewed  somewhat  differently.  The  father  and  mother 
of  Shakspere  were  of  good  family, — a  circumstance  more  regarded  in  those  days 
than  wealth.  We  never  have  attempted  to  show  that  John  Shakspere  was  a 
wealthy  man ;  but  we  have  contended  that  the  evidence  by  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  prove  that  he  was  "  steeped  up  to  the  very  lips  in  poverty  "  did  not 
support  the  allegation.*  On  the  grant  of  arms  to  John  Shakspere  made  in 
1596,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Herald's  College,  f  there  is  a  memorandum 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  as  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  grant.  It  recites  that  John  Shakspere  showed  a  previous 
patent ;  •  that  he  had  been  chief  officer  of  Stratford ;  "  that  he  hath  lands  and 
tenements,  of  good  wealth  and  substance,  five  hundred  pounds ;  that  he  married 
a  daughter  and  heir  of  Arden,  a  gentleman  of  worship."  Malone,  who  pub- 
lished this  document,  holds  that  the  assertion  that  he  was  worth  five  hundred 
pounds  is  incompatible  with  the  averment  of  a  bill  in  Chancery,  filed  by  John 
Shakspere  and  Mary  his  wife,  against  John  Lamberte,  who  had  foreclosed  upon 
the  estate  of  Asbies,  mortgaged  to  his  father  in  1578.  The 'concluding  petition 
of  this  bill  in  Chancery  says  : — "And  for  that  also  the  said  John  Lamberte  is 
of  great  wealth  and  ability,  and  well  friended  and  allied  amongst  gentlemen 
and  freeholders  of  the  country  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  where  he  dwell- 
eth,  and  your  said  orators  are  of  small  wealth  and  very  few  friends  and  alliance 
in  the  said  county."  Malone  calls  this  "the  confession  of  our  poet's  father 
himself"  of  his  poverty,  and  even  of  his  insolvency.  The  averments  of  the 
petition  and  the  replication  afford  a  proof  to  the  contrary  ;  for  these  documents 
state  that  the  mortgagee  wrongfully  held  possession  of  the  premises,  although 
the  mortgage-money  was  tendered  in  1580.  The  complainant  says  that  he  is  a 
man  of  small  wealth, — the  man  against  whom  he  complains  is  one  of  treat 
wealth.  The  possessor  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  not,  even  in  those  days,  a 
man  of  great  wealth ;  but  it  was  a  reason,  according  to  th£  heralds,  for  such  a 
grant  of  arms  as  belonged  to  a  gentleman.  But  he  had  "  very  few  friends  and 
alliance  in  the  said  county."  This  was  a  motive  probably  for  some  one  of 
higher  wealth  and  greater  friends  making  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  honours 
which  the  heralds  had  confirmed  to  John  Shakspere.  It  appears  that  some 
charges  were  made  against  Garter  and  Clarencieux,  Kings  at  Arms  (which  offices 
were  then  held  by  Dethick  and  Camden),  that  they  had  wrongfully  given  arms 
to  certain  persons,  twenty-three  in  number.  The  answer  of  Garter  and  Claren- 
cieux, preserved  in  the  Herald's  College,  was  presented  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1602  ;  and  it  appears  that  John  Shakspere  was  one  of  those  named  in  the 
"  libellous  scroll,"  as  the  heralds  call  it.  Their  answer  as  regards  Shakspere  is 
as  follows:  "  Shakespere. — It  may  as  well  be  said  that  Hareley,  who  beareth 
gould  a  bend  between  two  cotizes  sables,  and  all  other  that  [bear]  or  ar.d  argent 

*  See  p.  108.  t  See  p.  6. 
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a  bend  sables,  usurpe  the  coat  of  Lo.  Manley.  As  for  the  speare  in  bend,  [it]  is  a 
patible  difference ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  hath  borne  mages- 
tracy,  and  was  justice  of  peace  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  He  married  the  daughter 
and  heire  of  Arderne,  and  was  able  to  maintain  that  estate."  The  information, 
or  "  libellous  scroll,"  was  heard  before  Lord  Howard  and  others  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1602.  At  that  time  John  Shakspere  had  been  dead  six  months.  The 
answer  of  the  heralds  points  to  the  position  of  the  person  to  whom  the  arms 
were  granted  in  1599,  when  the  shield  of  Shakspere  was  impaled  with  the  an- 
cient arms  of  Arden  of  Wellingcote.*  In  May,  1602,  William  Shakspere  bore 
these  joint  arms  of  his  father  and  mother  by  virtue  of  the  grant  of  1599  ;  and 
against  him,  therefore,  was  the  "libellous  scroll"  directed.  He  had  bought  a 
"  place  of  lordship "  in  the  county  of  Warwick ;  he  was  written  down  in  all 
indentures,  gentleman  and  generosus ;  he  had  a  new  coat  of  arms,  it  is  true,  but 
he  claimed  it  through  a  gentle  ancestry.  Was  there  any  one  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  a  rich  and  proud  man,  who  looked  upon  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  houses  by  the  poor  player  with  a  self-important  jealousy?  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy — he  who  possessed  Charlcote  in  the  days  of  William  Shakspere's  youth — 
was  dead.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1600 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  who 
had  looked  with  reference  upon  the  worthy  knight  when. -as  a  boy,  he  was  un- 
familiar with  greatness,  might  have  dropped  a  tear  upon  his  grave  in  the 
parish  church  of  Charlcote.  But  another  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded to  large  possessions,  might  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an 
attempt  to  lower,  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  the  importance  of  the  presump- 
tuous man  who,  being  nothing  but  an  actor  and  a  poet,  had  presumed  to  write 
himself  gentleman.  In  the  first  copy  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  there  is 
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not  a  word  about  the  dignities  of  Justice  Shallow,  his  old  coat,  or  his  quarters. 
Those  passages  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623.  They  probably  existed  when 
the  play  \vas  acted  before  James  in  November,  1 604  : — 

"  Shallow.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a  Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  -were  twenty 
Sir  John  Falstafls,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slender.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and  coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cutt-aiorum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratdorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman  born,  master  parson ;  who  writes  himself  ami- 
yen  ;  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do  :  and  have  done  any  time  these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done't ;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him, 
may  :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Ei-ant.  The  dczen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar 
beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fisfi ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat" 

The  allusion  of  the  dozen  white  luces  cannot  be  mistaken.  "Three  luces 
hauriant,  argent,"  are  the  arms  of  the  Lucys.  The  luce  is  a  pike — "  the  fresh 
fish," — but  the  pike  of  the  Lucys,  as  shown  in  their  arms  in  the  church  window 
of  Charlcote,*  are  hauriant,  springing, — the  heraldic  term  applied  to  fish ;  salt  ant 
being  the  term  applied  to  quadrupeds  in  the  same  attitude.  This  is  the  salt  or 
saltant  fish  of  Shallow.  The  whole  passage  is  a  playful  satire  upon  the  solemn 
pretensions  of  one  with  three  hundred  years  of  ancestry  boasting  of  his  "  old 
coat."  The  "dozen  white  louses"  (the  vulgarism  covered  by  the  Welshman's 
pronunciation)  points  the  application  of  the  satire  with  a  personality  which, 
coming  from  one  whose  habitual  practice  was  never  to  ridicule  classes  or  indi- 
viduals, shows  that  it  was  a  smart  return  for  some  insult  or  injury.  The  old 
coat,  we  believe,  could  not  endure  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  coat.  The 
"dozen  white  luces"  could  not  leap  in  the  same  atmosphere  in  which  the 
"  spear  in  bend "  presumed  to  dwell.  We  can  understand  the  ridicule  of  the 
old  coat  in  the  second  copy  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  without  connecting 
it  with  the  absurd  story  of  the  prosecution  for  deer-stealing  by  the  elder  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy.  The  ballad  attributed  to  Shakspere  is  clearly  a  modern  forgery, 
founded  upon  the  passage  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  f  If  the  ridicule 
of  the  "old  coat"  had  been  intended  to  mark  Shakspere's  sense  of  early  injuries, 
it  would  have  appeared  in  the  first  copy  of  that  play,  when  the  feeling  which 
prompted  the  satire  was  strong,  because  the  offence  was  recent.  It  finds  a 
place  in  the  enlarged  copy  of.  that  comedy,  produced,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
at  a  period  when  some  one  had  prompted  an  attack  upon  the  validity  of  the 
armorial  honours  which  were  granted  to  his  father;  attacking  himself,  in  all 
likelihood,  in  the  insolent  spirit  of  an  aristocratic  provinciality.  The  revenge  is 
enduring ;  the  subject  of  the  revenge  is  forgotten.  The  antiquarian  microscope 
has  discovered  that,  in  1602,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (not  the  same  who  punished 
Shakspere  "for  stealing  his  deer,"  because  he  died  in  1600J)  sent  Sir  Thomas 

*  See  Dugdale's  '  Warwickshire,'  p.  401.  +  See  p.  230. 

I  See  Egertou  Papers,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  p.  350,  in  which  this  fact  is  overlooked. 
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Egerton  the  present  of.  a  buck,  on  the  very  occasion  when  the  Othello  of  Shak 
spere  was  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Harefield.  Whatever  might  be 
the  comparative  honours  of  William  Shakspere  and  the  Knight  of  Charlcote  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  fact  furnishes  a  precise  estimate 
of  their  relative  importance  for  all  future  times.  Posterity  has  settled  the 
debate  between  the  new  coat  and  the  old  coat  by  a  very  summary  arbitrement. 

With  the  exception  of  this  piece  of  ridicule  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
we  know  not  of  a  single  personality  which  can  be  alleged  against  Shakspere, 
in  an  age  when  his  dramatic  contemporaries,  especially,  bespattered  their  rivals 
and  their  enemies  as  fiercely  as  any  modern  paragraph  writer.  But  vulgar 
opinion,  which  is  too  apt  most  easily  to  recognise  the  power  of  talent  in  its 
ability  to  inflict  pain — which  would  scarcely  appreciate  the  sentiment, 

• 
"  0,  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a  giant " — 

has  assigned  to  Shakspere  a  performance  which  has  the  quality,  extraordinary 
as  regards  himself,  of  possessing  scurrility  without  wit.  It  is  something  lower 
in  the  moral  scale  even  than  the  fabricated  ballad  upon  Sir  Thomas  Lucy ;  for 
it  exhibits  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  outrage  upon  an  unoffending  neighbour, 
in  the  hour  of  convivial  intercourse.  Rowe  tells  the  story  as  if  he  thought  he 
were  doing  honour  to  the  genius  of  the  man  whose  good  qualities  he  is  at  the 
same  moment  recording :  "  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent,  as  all  men  of 
good  sense  will  wish  theirs  may  be — in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation 
of  his  friends.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  estate  equal  to  his  occa- 
sion, and  in  that,  to  his  wish  ;  and  is  said  to  have  spent  some  years  before  his 
death  at  his  native  Stratford.  His  pleasurable  wit  and  good  nature  engaged 
him  in  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship,  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Amongst  them,  it  is  a  story  still  remembered  in  that 
country  that  he  had.  a  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Combe,  an  old  gentleman 
noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  usury  :  it  happened,  that  in  a  pleasant 
conversation  amongst  their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told  Shakspeare,  in  a 
laughing  manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  outlive  him,  and  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  him 
when  he  was  dead,  he  desired  it  might  be  done  immediately,  upon  which  Shak- 
speare gave  him  these  four  lines  : — 

'  Ten  in  tho  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd ; 
'T  is  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd  : 
If  any  man  ask,  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 
Oh  !  Oh  !  quoth  the  devil,  't  ia  my  John-a-Combe.' 

But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the  man  so  severely,  that 
he  never  forgave  it."  Certainly  this  is  an  extraordinary  illustration  of  Shak- 
spere's  "pleasurable  wit  and  good  nature" — of  those  qualities  which  won  for 
him  the  name  of  the  "gentle  Shakspere;"  which  made  Jonson,  stern  enough  to 
most  men,  proclaim — "  He  was  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,"  ana 
that  his  "mind  and  manners"  were  reflected  in  his  "well-turned  and  true- 
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filed  lines."  John-a-Combe  never  forgave  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  !  And 
vet  he  bequeathed  by  his  last  will  "  To  Mr.  William  Shakspere,  five  pounas." 
Aubrey  tells  the  story  with  a  difference : — "  One  time,  as  he  was  at  the  tavern 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  one  Combes,  an  old  rich  usurer,  was  to  be  buryed,  he 
makes  there  this  extemporary  epitaph ; "  and  then  he  gives  the  lines  with  a  varia- 
tion, in  which  "  vows  "  rhymes  to  "  allows,"  instead  of  "  sav'd  "  to  "  ingrav'd." 

Of  course,  following  out  this  second  story,  the  family  of  John  Combe  resented 
the  insult  to  the  memory  of  their  parent,  who  died  in  1614  ;  and  yet  an  intimacy 
subsisted  between  them  even  till  the  death  of  Shakspere,  for  in  his  own  will  he 
bequeaths  to  the  son  of  the  usurer  a  remarkable  token  of  personal  regard,  the 
badge  of  a  gentleman: — "To  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  my  sword."  The  whole  story 
is  a  fabrication.  Ten  in  the  hundred  was  the  old  name  of  opprobrium  for  one 
who  lent  money.  To  receive  interest  at  all  was  called  usury.  "  That  ten  in  the 
hundred  was  gone  to  the  devil,"  was  an  old  joke,  that  shaped  itself  into  epigrams 
long  before  the  death  of  John  Combe  ;  and  in  the  '  Remains  of  Richard  Brath- 
waite,'  printed  in  1618,  we  have  the  very  epitaph  assigned  to  Shakspere,  with 
a  third  set  of  variations,  given  as  a  notable  production  of  this  voluminous 
writer :  "  Upon  one  John  Combe,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  a  notable  usurer, 
fastened  upon  a  Tombe  that  he  had  caused  to  be  built  in  his  Lifetime."  The 
lie  direct  is  given  by  the  will  of  Tohn  Combe  to  this  third  version  of  the  lines 
against  him ;  for  it  directs  that  a  convenient  tomb  shall  be  erected  one  year 
after  his  decease.  John  Combe  was  the  neighbour  and  without  doubt  the 
friend  of  Shakspere.  His  house  was  within  a  short  distance  of  New  Place, 
being  upon  the  site  •  of  the  ancient  College,  and  constructed  in  part  out  of 
the  offices  of  that  monastic  establishment.*  It  was  of  John  Combe  and  hi3 

*    This  fine  old  building,  we  regret  to  say,  was  taken  down  in  1799. 


[The  College.] 


[Ancient  Hall  in  Hie  College.] 


brother  that  Shakspere  made  a  large  purchase  of  land  in  1602.  The  better 
tradition  survived  the  memory  of  Rowe's  and  Aubrey's  epitaph ;  and  before  the 
mansion  was  pulled  down,  the  people  of  Stratford  delighted  to  look  upon  the 
Hall  where  John  Combe  had  listened  to  the  "  very  ready  and  pleasant  smooth 
wit "  *  of  his  friend  "  the  immortal  Shakspere,"  as  the  good  folks  of  Stratford 
always  term  their  poet.  It  was  here  that  the  neighbours  would  talk  of  "pip- 
pins "  of  their  "  own  graffing," — of  a  fine  "  dish  of  leathercoats," — "  how  a  good 
yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  Fair ?" — "how  a  score  of  ewes  now?"  The  poet 
had  brought  with  him  from  London  a  few  of  the  new  mulberry  plants.  There 
was  one  at  New  Place,  and  one  at  the  College.  Which  throve  best?  Should 
they  ever  raise  silk-worms  upon  the  leaves,  and  give  a  new  manufacture  to 
Stratford?  The  King  was  sanguine  about  the  success  of  his  mulberry-tree  pro- 
ject, for  he  procured  plants  from  France,  and  dispersed  them  through  the  king- 
dom ;  but  they  doubted. f  The  poet  planted  his  mulberry-tree  for  the  ornament 


*  Aubrey. 
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of  his  "curious  knotted  garden;"    little  dreaming  that  his  very  fame  in  future 
times  should  accelerate  its  fall. 

It  would  be  something  if  we  could  now  form  an  exact  notion  of  the  house  in 
which  Shakspere  lived ;  of  its  external  appearance,  its  domestic  arrangements. 
Dugdale,  speaking  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  built  the  bridge  at  Stratford  and 
repaired  the  chapel,  says — "  On  the  north  side  of  this  chapel  was  a  fair  house  built 
of  brick  and  timber,  by  the  said  Hugh,  wherein  he  lived  in  his  later  days,  and  died." 
This  was  nearly  a  century  before  Shakspere  bought  the  "  fair  house,"  which,  in  the 
will  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  is  called  "  the  great  house."  Theobald  says  that  Shak- 
spere, "having  repaired  and  modelled  it  to  his  own  mind,  changed  the  name  to 
New  Place."  Malone  holds  that  this  is  an  error : — "  I  find  from  ancient  docu- 
ments that  it  was  called  New  Place  as  early  at  least  as  1565."  The  great  house, 
having  been  sold  out  of  the  Clopton  family,  was  purchased  by  Shakspere  of  William 
Underbill,  Esq.  Shakespere  by  his  will  left  it  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  with 
remainder  to  her  heirs  male,  or,  in  default,  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs 
male,  or  the  heirs  male  of  his  daughter  Judith.  Mrs.  Hall  died  in  1649  ;  surviving 
her  husband  fourteen  years.  There  is  little  doubt  that  she  occupied  the  hoise 
when  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  in  1643,  coming  to  Stratford  in  royal  state  with  a 
large  army,  resided  for  three  weeks  under  this  roof.  The  property  descended  to  her 
daughter  Elizabeth,  first  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Thomas 
Barnard.  She  dying  without  issue,  New  Place  was  sold  in  1675,  and  was  ulti- 
mately repurchased  by  the  Clopton  family.  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  resided  there.  The  learned  knight,  according  to  some  of  the 
local  historians,  thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified  the  place,  and  built  a  modern 
front  to  it.  But  it  is  evident,  from  recent  excavations,  that  he  did  much  more. 
Malone  says  that  he  "  pulled  d*wn  our  poet's  house,  and  built  one  more  elegant  on 
the  same  spot."  After  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh,  in  1751,  it  was  sold  to  the  Rev. 
Francis  Gastrell,  in  1753. 

The  total  destruction  of  New  Place  in  1757,  by  its  new  possessor,  is  difficult  to 
account  for  upon  any  ordinary  principles  of  action.  Malone  thus  relates  the 
story : — "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  resided  in  it  but  a  few 
years,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford.  Ever)' 
house  in  that  town  that  is  let  or  valued  at  more  than  40s.  a-year  is  assessed  by  the 
overseers,  according  to  its  worth  and  the  ability  of  the  occupier,  to  pay  a  monthlv 
rate  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  As  Mr.  Gastrell  resided  part  of  the  year 
at  Lichfield,  he  thought  he  was  assessed  too  highly ;  but  being  very  properly  com- 
pelled by  the  magistrates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the  whole  of  what  was  levied  on  him, 
on  the  principle  that  his  house  was  occupied  by  his  servants  in  his  absence,  he 
peevishly  declared  that  that  house  should  never  be  assessed  again  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards pulled  it  down,  sold  the  materials,  and  left  the  town.  Wishing,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  be  '  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame,'  he  had  some  time  before  cut  down  Shak- 
speare's  celebrated  mulberry-tree,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  showing  it  to  those 
whose  admiration  of  our  great  poet  led  them  to  visit  the  poetic  ground  on  which  i: 
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stood."  The  cutting  down  of  the  mulberry-tree  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  great  offence  in  Mr.  Gastrell's  own  generation.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  John- 
son's correspondent,  Mrs.  Aston.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gastrell,  his  widow 
resided  at  Li ch field ;  and  in  1776,  Boswell,  in  company  with  Johnson,  dined  with 
the  sisters.  Boswell  on  this  occasion  says — "  I  was  not  informed,  till  afterwards, 
that  Mrs.  Gastrell's  husband  was  the  clergyman  who,  while  he  lived  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  with  Gothic  barbarity  cut  down  Shakspeare's  mulberry -tree,  and,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighbours.  His  lady,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  on  the  same  authority,  participated  in  the  guilt  of  what  the  enthusiasts  of 
our  immortal  bard  deem  almost  a  species  of  sacrilege."  The  mulberry-tree  was  cut 
down  in  1756;  was  sold  for  firewood;  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  purchased  by  & 
Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  clock  and  watch  maker,  who  made  a 
solemn  affidavit,  some  years  afterwards,  that  out  of  a  sincere  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  its  celebrated  planter  he  had  the  greater  part  of  it  conveyed  to  his  own 
premises,  and  worked  it  into  curious  toys  and  useful  articles.  The  destruction  of 
the  mulberry-tree,  which  the  previous  possessor  of  New  Place  used  to  show  with 
pride  and  veneration,  enraged  the  people  of  Stratford ;  and  Mr.  Wheler  tells  us  that 
he  remembers  to  have  heard  his  father  say  that,  when  a  boy,  he  assisted  in  the 
revenge  of  breaking  the  reverend  destroyer's  windows.  The  hostilities  were  put  an 
end  to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell  quitting  Stratford  in  1757  ;  and,  upon  the  principle 
of  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own,  pulling  the  house  to  the  ground. 

We  may  charitably  believe,  not  only  that  this  reverend  person  had  no  enthu- 
siastic reverence  for  the  spot  hallowed  by  associations  with  the  memory  of 
Shakspere ;  but  that  he  thought  nothing  of  Shakspere  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  proceedings.  He  bought  a  house,  and  paid  for  it.  He  wished  to  enjoy 
it  in  quiet.  People  with  whom  he  could  not  sympathise  intruded  upon  him 
to  see  the  gardens  and  the  house.  In  the  gardens  was  a  noble  mulberry-tree. 
Tradition  said  it  was  planted  by  Shakspere ;  and  the  professional  enthusiasts  of 
Shnkspere,  the  Garricks  and  the  Macklins,  had  sat  under  its  shade,  during  the  occu- 
pation of  one  who  felt  that  there  was  a  real  honour  in  the  ownership  of  such  a 
ple.ce.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gastreil  wanted  the  house  and  the  gardens  to  himself.  He 
had  that  strong  notion  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  property  which  belongs  to  most 
Englishmen,  and  especially  to  ignorant  Englishmen.  Mr.  Gastrell  was  an  ignorai  t 
man,  though  a  clergyman.  We  have  seen  his  diary,  written  upon  a  visit  to 
Scotland  three  years  after  the  pulling  down  of  New  Place.  His  journey  was  connected 
with  some  electioneering  intrigues  in  the  Scotch  boroughs.  He  is  a  stranger  in 
Scotland,  and  he  goes  into  some  of  its  most  romantic  districts.  The  scenery  makes 
no  impression  upon  him,  as  may  be  imagined ;  but  he  is  scandalized  beyond  measure 
when  lie  meets  with  a  bad  dinner,  and  a  rough  lodging.  He  has  just  literature 
enough  to  know  the  name  of  Shakspere ;  but  in  passing  through  Forres  and  Glamis 
he  has  not  the  slightest  association  with  Shakspere's  Macbeth.  A  Captain  Gordon 
informs  his  vacant  mind  upon  some  abstruse  subjects,  as  to  which  we  have  the 
following  record  : — "  He  assures  me  that  the  Duncan  murdered  at  Forres  was  the 
same  person  that  Shakspeare  writes  of."  There  scarcely  requires  any  further 
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evidence  of  the  prosaic  character  of  his  mind ;  and  if  there  be  some  truth  m  the 
axiom  of  Shakspere,  that 

."  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils," 

we  hold,  upon  the  same  principle,  that  the  man  who  speaks  in  this  literal  way  of 
the  "person  that  Shakspere  writes  of,"  was  a  fit  man  to  root  up  Shakspere's 
mulberry-tree ;  pull  down  the  house  which  'had  some  associations  with  the  mere 
ancient  structure  in  which  the  author  of  some  of  the  greatest  productions  of  the 
human  intellect  had  lived  and  died ;  and  feel  not  the  slightest  regret  in  abandoning 
the  gardens  which  the  matchless  man  had  cultivated. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  drawings  or  prints  exist  of  New  Place  as  Shakspere  left 
it,  or  at  any  period  before  the  new  house  was  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.  It  is  a  more 
singular  fact  that  although  Garrick  had  been  there  only  fourteen  years  before  the 
destruction,  visiting  the  place  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  that  might  have  led  him 
and  others  to  preserve  some  memorial  of  it,  there  is  no  trace  whatever  existing  of 


what  New  Place  was  before  1757.  The  wood-cut  here  given  is  a  fac-simile  of  an 
engraving,  first  published  by  Malone,  and  subsequently  appended  to  the  variorum 
editions,  which  is  thus  described  : — "  New  Place,  from  a  drawing  in  the  margin  of 
an  Ancient  Survey,  made  by  order  of  Sir  George  Carew  (afterwards  Baron  Carew  of 
Clopton,  and  Earl  of  Totnes),  and  found  at  Clopton,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in 
1786."  A  person  resident  at  Stratford  at  the  period  mentioned  as  that  of  the 
finding  of  the.  drawing — Poet  Jordan,  as  he  was  called — an  ignorant  person,  but 
ready  enough  to  impose  upon  antiquarian  credulity — an  instrument  perhaps  in  the 
hands  of  others — he  sent  to  Malone  this  drawing  of  New  Place  from  the  margin  of 
an  ancient  survey.  If  it  was  a  survey  found  at  Clopton,  it  was  a  survey  of  the 
Clopton  property  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Totness,  who  was  a  contemporary 
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of  Shakspere.  New  Place,  as  Malone  knew,  had  been  out  of  the  Clopton  family 
fifty  years  when  Shakspere  bought  it.  The  drawing  is  found  on  the  margin  of  an 
ancient  survey.  It  is  not  described  in  the  margin,  or  elsewhere,  as  New  Place. 
Immediately  opposite  New  Place  is  a  house  which,  though  altered,  is  still  a  very 
old  house.  The  gables  have  been  concealed  by  a  parapet,  the  windows  have  been 
modernized  ;  but  the  gables  are  still  to  be  traced  upon  ascending  the  roof.  Restore 
the  gables  and  windows  to  their  primitive  state,  and  we  have  the  very  house  repre- 
sented upon  "  the  margin  of  an  ancient  survey."  That  house,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  town-clerk  of  Stratford,  did  belong  to  the  Earl  of 
Totness.  But  look  at  Shakspere's  arms  over  the  door,  the  "  spear  in  bend."  How 
do  we  account  for  this?  There  is  a  letter  written  by  Malone  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1790,  to  his  convenient  friend  at  Stratford,  "good  Mr.  Jordan,"  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs  :  —  "  Mr.  Malone  would  be  glad  to  have  Shakspeare's  house 
on  the  same  scale  as  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton's.  He  thinks  the  arms  of  Shakspere 
a  very  proper  ornament  over  the  door,  and  very  likely  to  have  been  there  ;  and  neat 
wooden  pales  may  be  placed  with  propriety  before  the  house."  And  yet  this  man  was 
the  most  bitter  denouncer  of  the  Ireland  forgeries;  and  shows  up,  as  he  had  a  just 
right  to  do,  the  imposition  of  the  "  View  of  my  Masterre  Irelande's  House,"  with 
two  coats-of-arms  beneath  it.  Good  Mr.  Jordan,  when,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  at 
having  such  a  correspondent,  he  gave  a  copy  of  Malone's  letter  to  a  gentleman  at 
Stratford,  admitted  that  he  had,  of  his  own  accord,  added  the  porch  to  the  house 
represented  "  in  the  margin  of  an  ancient  survey  "  * 

The  register  of  marriages  at  Stratford  -upon-  Avon,  for  the  year  1607,  contains 
the  following  entry  :  — 


<H  J 


Susanna,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Shakspere,  was  now  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  John  Hall,  gentleman,  a  physician  settled  at  Stratford,  was  in  his  thirty- 
second  year.  This  appears  in  every  respect  to  have  been  a  propitious  alliance. 
Shakspere  received  into  his  family  a  man  of  learning  and  talent.  Dr.  Hall 
lived  at  a  period  when  medicine  was  throwing  off  the  empirical  rules  by  which 
it  had  been  too  long  directed  ;  and  a  school  of  zealous  practitioners  were  begin- 
ning to  rise  up  who  founded  their  success  upon  carefuJ  observation.  It  was  the 
age  which  produced  the  great  discoveries  of  Harvey.  Shakspere's  son-in-law 
belonged  to  this  school  of  patient  and  accurate  observers.  He  kept  a  record  of 
the  cases  which  came  under  his  care  ;  and  his  notes,  commencing  in  the  year 
1617,  still  exist  in  manuscript.  The  minutes  of  his  earlier  practice  are  probably 
lost.  The  more  remarkable  of  the  cases  were  published  more  than  twenty  years 

*  See  Koto  ul  tlw>  tiid  of  the  Volume. 
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after  his  death,  being  translated  from  the  original  Latin  by  James  Cooke,  and 
given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  '  Select  Observations  on  English  Bodies, 
or  Cures  in  desperate  Diseases.'  This  work  went  through  three  editions. 


[Si(n>atnre  of  Dr.  Hall.] 


The  season  at  which  the  marriage  of  Shakspere's  elder  daughter  took  place 
would  appear  to  give  some  corroboration  to  the  belief  that,  at  this  period  he 
had  wholly  ceased  to  be  an  actor.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  event  to  him  so 
deeply  interesting  would  have  taken  place  during  his  absence  from  Stratford. 


[House  in  the  High  Street,  Stratford.] 


t  was  the  season  of  performances  at  the  Globe  ;  when  the  eager  multitude  who 
crowded  the  pit  might  look  up  through  the  open  roof  upon  a  brilliant  sky  ;  and 
when  the  poet,  whose  productions  were  the  chief  attraction  of  that  stage,  might 
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rejoice  that  he  could  wander  in  the  free  woods,  and  the  fresh   fields,  from   the 
spring  time, 

"  When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything," 

to  the  last  days  of  autumn,  when  he  saw 

"  The  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard." 

A  ^  pleasanter  residence  than  Stratford,  independent  of  all  the  early  associ- 
ations which  endeared  it  to  the  heart  of  Shakspere,  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  as  a  poet's  resting-place.  It  was  a  town,  as  most  old  English  towns 
were,  of  houses  amidst  gardens.  Built  of  timber,  it  had  been  repeatedly  devas- 
tated by  fires.  In  1594  and  1595  a  vast  number  of  houses  had  been  thus 
destroyed ;  but  they  were  probably  small  tenements  and  hovels.  New  houses 
arose  of  a  better  order ;  and  one  still  exists,  bearing  the  date  on  its  front  of 
1596,  which  indicates  something  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  an  old  country 
town  before  the  days  arrived  which,  by  one  accord,  were  to  be  called  elegant 
and  refined — their  elegance  and  refinement  chiefly  consisting  in  sweeping  away 
our  national  architecture,  and  our  national  poetry,  to  substitute  buildings  and 
books  which,  to  vindicate  their  own  exclusive  pretensions  to  utility,  rejected 
every  grace  that  invention  could  bestow,  and  in  labouring  for  a  dull  uniformity, 
lost  even  the  character  of  proportion.  Shakspere's  own  house  was  no  doubt  one 
of  those  quaint  buildings  which  were  pulled  down  in  the  last  generation,  to  set 
up  four  walls  of  plain  brick,  with  equi-distant  holes  called  doors  and  windows. 
His  garden  was  a  spacious  one.  The  Avon  washed  its  banks :  and  within  its 


. 


[Bishopron  Chapel.] 

enclosures  it  had  its  sunny  terraces  and  green  lawns,  its  pleached  alleys  and 
honeysuckle  bowers.  If  the  poet  walked  forth,  a  few  steps  brought  him  into 
the  country.  Near  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Shottery  lay  his  own  grounds  of 
Bishopton,  then  part  of  the  great  common  field  of  Stratford.  Not  far  from  the 
ancient  chapel  of  Bishopton,  of  which  Dugdale  has  preserved  a  representation 
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and  the  walls  of  which  still  remain,  would  he  watch  the  operation  of  seed-time 
and  harvest.  If  he  passed  the  church  and  the  mill,  he  was  in  the  pleasant  mea- 
dows that  skirted  the  Avon  on  the  pathway  to  Ludington.  If  he  desired  to 
cross  the  river,  he  might  now  do  so  without  going  round  by  the  great  bridge; 
for  in  1599,  soon  after  he  bought  New  Place,  the  pretty  foot-bridge  was  erected 
which  still  bears  that  date.  His  walks  and  his  farm-labours  were  his  recrea- 
tions. But  they  were  not  his  only  pleasures.  It  is  at  this  period  that  we  can 
fix  the  date  of  Lear.  That  wonderful  tragedy  was  first  published  in  1608;  and 
die  title-page  recites  that  "  It  was  plaid  before  the  King's  Majesty  at  White- 
Hall,  uppon  S.  Stephen's  Night;  in  Christmas  Hollidaies."  This  most  extra- 
ordinary production  might  well  have  been  the  first  fruits  of  a  period  of  com- 
parative leisure ;  when  the  creative  faculty  was  wholly  untrammelled  by  petty 
cares,  and  the  judgment  might  be  employed  in  working  again  and  again  upon 
the  first  conceptions,  so  as  to  produce  such  a  masterpiece  of  consummate  art 
without  after  labour.  The  next  season  of  repose  gave  birth  to  an  effort  of 
genius  wholly  different  in  character;  but  almost  as  wonderful  in  its  profound 
sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  Lear  is  unequalled  for  its  depth  of 
individual  passion.  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  published  in  1609.  Both  these 
publications  were  probably  made  without  the  consent  of  the  author;  but  it 
would  seem  that  these  plays  were  first  produced  before  the  Court,  and  there 


[Foot-bridge  above  the  .Mill.] 


might  have  been  circumstances  which  would  have  rendered  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  prevent  their  publication,  in  the  same  way  that  the  publication  was 
prevented  of  any  other  plays  after  1603,  and  during  the  author's  life-time  * 
\\emaywell  believe  that  the  Sonnets  were  published  in  1609,  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  author.  That  the  appearance  of  those  remarkable  lyrics  should 


•  See  Introductory  Notice  to  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
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have  annoyed  him,  by  exposing,  as  they  now  appear  in  the  eyes  of  some  to  do, 
the  frailties  of  his  nature,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  They  would  be 
received  by  his  family  and  by  the  world  as  essentially  fictitious,  and  ranked 
with  the  productions  of  the  same  class  with  which  the  age  abounded.* 

The  year  1608  brought  its  domestic  joys  and  calamities  to  Shakspere.  In 
the  same  font  where  he  had  been  baptized,  forty-three  years  before,  was  bap- 
tized, on  the  21st  of  February,  his  grand-daughter,  "  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Hall."  In  the  same  grave  where  his  father  was  laid  in  1601,  was  buried 
his  mother.  "Mary  Shakspere,  widow,"  on  the  9th  of  September.  1608.  She 


[Stratford  Church.] 


w<\3  the  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  who  died  in  1556.  She  was  pro- 
bably, therefore,  about  seventy  years  of  age  when  her  sons  followed  her  to  the 
"  house  of  all  living."  Whatever  had  been  the  fortunes  of  her  early  married 
life,  her  last  years  must  have  been  happy,  eminently  happy.  Her  eldest  son, 
by  the  efforts  of  those  talents  which  in  their  development  might  have  filled  her 
with  apprehension,  had  won  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  Though  she  had 
parted  with  him  for  a  season,  he  was  constant  m  his  visits  to  the  home  of  his 
childhood.  His  children  were  brought  up  under  her  care ;  his  wife,  in  all 
likelihood,  dwelt  in  affection  with  hfir  under  the  same  roof.  And  now  he  wis 


*  See  Illustration  of  the  Souuets 
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come  to  be  seldom  absent  from  her;  to  let  her  gaze  as  frequently  as  she  migtu 
upon  the  face  of  the  loved  one  whom  all  honoured  and  esteemed ;  whose  fame 
t>he  was  told  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  living  man.  And  this  was  the 
child  of  her  earliest  cares,  and  of  her  humble  hopes.  He  had  won  for  himself  a 
distinction,  and  a  worldly  recompense,  far  above  even  a  mother's  expectations. 
But  in  his  deep  affection  and  reverence  he  was  unchangeably  her  son-  In  all 
love  and  honour  did  William  Shakspere,  in  the  autumn  of  1608,  lay  the  head 
of  his  venerable  mother  beneath  the  roof  of  the  chancel  of  his  beautiful  parish 
church.* 

*  Shakspere  was  at  Stratford  later  in  tLa  autumn  of  1603.  In  his  will  he  makes  a  beouK*t  t<. 
liia  godson,  "William  Walker.  The  duid  to  whom  he  was  sponsor  was  baptized  at  Stratford, 
October  16,  1608. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SIGNED  H.  S.,  PRESERVED  A'i 

BRIDGEWATER  HOUSE. 


IN  the  valuable  little  volume,  by  Mr.  Collier,  entitled  'New  Facts  regarding  the  Life  of  Shake- 
speare,' published  in  1835,  the  most  interesting  document  that  had  ever  been  discovered  in  con- 
nection with  the  life  of  Shakspere  was  first  given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Collier  thus  describes  it : — 
"  It  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  signed  H.  S.,  and  addressed,  as  we  must  conclude,  to  Lord  Ellesmere, 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  exert  himself  on  behalf  of  the  players  at  Blackfriars,  when  assailed  by 
the  Corporation  of  London.  It  has  no  date,  but  the  internal  evidence  it  contains  shows  that,  in 
all  probability,  it  refers  to  the  attempt  at  dislodgement  made  in  the  year  1608,  and  it  was  in  the 
same  bundle  as  the  paper  giving  a  detail  of  the  particular  claims  .of  Burbage,  Fletcher,  Shake- 
speare, and  the  rest The  initials,  H.  S.,  at  the  end,  I  take  to  be  those  of  Henry 

Southampton,  who  was  the  noble  patron  of  Shakespeare,  and  who  in  this  very  letter  calls  the  poet 

hia  '  especial  friend.' It  has  no  direction,  and  the  copy  was  apparently  made  on  half  a 

sheet  of  paper;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Ellesmere  by  Burbage  or  by  Shakespeare,  when  they  waited  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  com- 
pany." We  can  sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Collier  when  he  discovered  this  paper : — • 
"When  I  took  up  the  copy  of  Lord  Southampton's  letter,  and  glanced  over  it  hastily,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  to  see  such  names  as  Shakespeare  and  Burbage  in  connection  in  a  manu- 
script of  the  time.  There  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  also  in  the  discovery,  for  it  happened  on 
the  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  birth  and  death.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  joy  and 
surprise."  But  for  some  considerations  to  which,  we  shall  presently  advert,  we  should  scarcely  feel 
justified  in  printing  this  letter  at  length;  for  the  tract  in  which  it  was  originally  published  wan  limited 
to  a  small  number  of  copies,  and  Mr.  Collier  has  the  best  claim  to  an  extended  publicity.  The 
document  is  as  follows  : — 

"My  verie  honored  Lord, — The  manie  good  offices  I  haue  received  at  your  Lordships  hands, 
which  ought  to  make  me  backward  in  asking  further  favors,  onely  imbouldens  me  to  require  more 
in  the  same  kinde.  Your  Lordship  will  be  warned  howe  hereafter  you  graunt  anie  sute,  seeing  it 
draweth  on  more  and  greater  demaunds.  This  which  now  presseth  is  to  request  your  Lordship,  in 
all  you  can,  to  be  good  to  the  poore  players  of  the  Black  Fryers,  who  call  them  selues  by  authoritie 
the  Seruaunts  of  his  Majestic,  and  aske  for  the  protection  of  their  most  graceous  Maister  and 
Sovereigne  in  this  the  tyme  of  their  troble.  They  are  threatened  by  the  Lord  Maior  and  Alder- 
men of  London,  never  friendly  to  their  calling,  with  the  distraction  of  their  meanes  of  livelihood, 
by  the  pulling  downe  of  theire  plaiehouse,  which  is  a  private  Theatre,  and  hath  neuer  giuen  ocasion 
of  anger  by  anie  disorders.  These  bearers  are  two  of  the  chiefe  of  the  companie ;  one  of  them  by 
name  Richard  Burbidge,  who  humblia  sueth  for  your  Lordships  kinde  helpe,  for  that  he  is  a  man 
famous  as  our  English  Roscius,  one  who  fitteth  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the  action 
most  admirably.  By  the  exercise  of  his  qualitye,  industry  and  good  behaviour,  he  hath  be  come 
possessed  of  the  Black  Fryers  playhouse,  which  hath  bene  imployed  for  playes  sithence  it  i\;w 
builded  by  his  Father  now  nere  50  yeres  agone.  The  other  is  a  man  no  whitt  lesse  deserving 
favor,  and  my  especiall  friende,  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  account  in  the  cumpanie,  now  a  sharer 
in  the  same,  and  writer  of  some  of  our  best  English  playes,  which  as  your  Lordship  knoweth  were 
most  singularly  liked  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  cumpanie  was  called  uppon  to  performe  before 
her  Ma'ie  at  Court  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His  most  gracious  Matie  King  James  alsoe, 
since  his  coming  to  the  crowne,  hath  extended  his  royall  favour  to  the  compauie  in  divers  waies 
and  at  sundrie  tymes.  This  other  hath  to  name  William  Shakespeare,  and  they  are  both  of  one 
countie,  and  indeede  almost  of  one  towne:  both  are  right  famous  in  their  qualityee,  though  it 
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longeth  not  to  your  Lo.  gravitie  and  wisedome  to  resort  unto  the  places  where  they  are  wont 
to  delight  the  publique  eare.  Their  trust  and  sute  nowe  is  not  to  be  molested  in  their  waye  of 
life,  whereby  they  maintaine  themselves  and  their  wives  and  families  (being  both  maried  and  of 
good  reputation)  as  well  as  the  widowes  and  orphanes  of  some  of  their  dead  fellows, 

"  Your  Lo.  most  bounden  at  com. 

«H.  S." 
"  Copia  vera." 

An  opinion  has  arisen,  which  we  are  bound  to  state,  that  the  letter  signed  H.  S.  i«  not  genuine. 
The  objection  was  made  to  us  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  a  gentleman  of  great  critical  sagacity.  No- 
thing can  be  more  complete  than  the  evidence  connected  with  its  discovery.  The  high  character  of 
the  gentlaman  by  whom  it  was  discovered  renders  this  evidence  of  its  authenticity,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
entirely  unexceptionable.  It  is  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  this  was  a  "document  preserved 
at  Bridgewater  House ;  "  found  amongSt  "  large  bundles  of  papers,  ranging  in  point  of  date  between 
1581,  when  Lord  Ellesmere  was  made  Solicitor-General,  and  1616,  when  he  retired  from  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor."  This  letter,  Mr.  Collier  says,  "  was  in  the  same  bundle  as  the  paper  giving  a 
detail  of  the  particular  claims  of  Burbage,  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and  the  rest."  But  he  does  not 
inform  us  whether  this  individual  bundle  was  of  the  number  of  those  which  "remained  unex- 
plored " — whether  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  bundles  of  which  he  says,  "  It  was  evident  that  many 
of  them  had  never  been  opened  from  the  time  when,  perhaps,  his  own  hands  [Lord  Ellesmere's]  tied 
them  together."  Some  of  the  bundles  had  previously  been  examined  for  purposes  of  antiquarian 
research  :  "The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  had  been  there  before  me."  says  Mr.  Collier,  "and  had  classed  some 
of  the  documents  and  correspondence."  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  if  any  addition  were  made 
to  these  papers,  it  must  have  been  at  a  period  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd's 
examination  of  them ;  and  in  all  probability  that  gentleman  did  not  open  the  bundle  which  con- 
tained the  estimate  pf  the  property  at  the  Blackfriars.  Was  there  any  previous  antiquarian  critic 
•who  had  access  to  the  papers  preserved  in  Bridgewater  House  ?  One  of  the  most  elaborate  for- 
geries of  modern  times,  that  of  '  The  English  Mercuric,"  of  1588,  was  insinuated  into  the  manu- 
scripts of  Dr.  Birch  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  purchased  in  1766.  For  half  a  century, 
upon  that  authority  alone,  we  went  on  proclaiming  that  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
prudence  of  Burleigh  we  owed  the  first  English  newspaper.  In  1840  it  was  discovered,  through 
the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Watts  of  the  Museum,  that  the  first  English  newspaper  was  a  palpable  forgery. 
How  did  it  get  amongst  the  papers  of  Dr.  Birch,  himself  above  suspicion?  The  question  has  not 
been  solved.  But  the  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  justify  any  inquiry  into  the  genuineness  of  a 
document  in  the  slightest  degree  questionable,  although  it  be  found  tied  up  amongst  other  undoubted 
documents.  The  external  evidence  relating  to  its  discovery  requires  to  be  compared  with  the 
external  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  document ;  as  well  as  with  that  portion  of  the  external 
evidence  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  chain,  but  which  is  not  supplied  by  the  discoverer. 

In  the  controversy  respecting  the  Ireland  Papers  in  1796,  a  good  deal  of  the  argument  turned 
upon  a  letter  from  Shakspere  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  Earl's  answer.  W.  H.  Ireland, 
in  his  '  Authentic  Account  of  the  Shakspere  Manuscripts,'  says,  "  Having  heard  of  the  Lord 
Southampton's  bounty  to  Shakspere  I  determined  on  writing  the  correspondence  between  them  on 
that  subject ;  but,  on  inquiry,  could  not  learn  that  any  signature  of  his  Lordship's  was  in  existence  : 
I  accordingly  formed  his  mode  of  writing,  merely  from  myself."  The  forger  would  have  more 
readily  got  over  the  difficulty  had  he  purported  that  the  letter  was  a  copy.  The  danger  of  detec- 
tion would  bAve  been  less ;  but  the  supposed  authenticity  of  the  document  would  have  been 
impaired.  It  would  have  been  said,  these  papers  purport  to  have  belonged  to  Shakspere ;  how  is  it 
that  the  original  is  not  found  ?  So  may  it  be  asked  ,of  the  copia  vera  of  the  letter  of  H.  S.  That 
the  document  is  a  copy  is  the  great  defect  in  the  external  evidence  of  the  genuineness.  It  could 
not  be  received  in  any  legal  inquiry,  unless  the  date  of  the  copy,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  made,  the  proofs  of  its  authenticity  derived  from  the  hand- writing,  the  ink,  the  paper,  were 
exhibited.  All  these  proofs  are  wanting  in  Mr.  Collier's  account  of  the  discovery.  But  we  cannot 
here  adopt  a  legal  precision.  We  receive  the  copy  as  evidence,  however  imperfect.  But  we  have 
first  to  ask,  did  the  copyist  omit  the  date  and  the  superscription  ?  If  so,  it  was  not  a  ojpia 
vera.  If  they  were  omitted  in  the  original,  the  omission,  although  not  without  a  precedent, 
is  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  those  days.  A  letter  from  Southampton  to  the 
Lord  Keeper  Williams  (preserved  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  is  superscribed  "  To  the  rijrht  honorable  my 
very  good  lo  :  the  lo :  Keeper  of  the  great  Scale  of  England."  It  is  subscribed,  "  Your  Lo  :  most 
assured  frend  to  do  you  service,  H  Southampton."  But  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  the  super- 
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scription  should  not  have  been  omitted  on  the  occasion  of  the  letter  of  H.  S.,  because  the  letter  was  for 

the  purpose  of  introducing  two  persons  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  nobleman  high  in  office.      Without  such 

a  superscription,  the  nobleman  to  whom  it  was  presented  might  have  doubted  whether  it  was  intended 

for  his  hands.      It  might  have  been  a  current  letter  of  recommendation  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or 

the  Lord  Chancellor.     How  do  we  know  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Lord  Ellesmere  at  all  ?     It 

contains  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  high  legal  office,  unless  the  sentence  "  It  longeth  not  to  your 

Lo.  gravitie  and  wisedom  to  resort  unto  the  places  where  they  are  wont  to  delight  the  publique 

eare,"  may  be  especially   meant  for  a  Lord  Chancellor.     The  letter  is  certainly  of  a  very  peculiar 

nature.     Mr.  Collier  says,  "  I  do  not  recollect  any  instances  of  letters  of  a  precisely  similar  kind  of 

so  old  a  date,  but  they  no  doubt  exist."      If  the  letter  were  addressed  to  Lord  Ellesmere  in  1608,  as 

Mr.  Collier  holds,  it  would  appear  from  legal  documents  found  at  Bridgewater  House  that  the  question 

then  before    the    Chancellor  was  the   claim    by   the    City    of  London    to  jurisdiction   within   the 

Blackfriars.       A  legal  opinion  in   favour    of   the    claim,  and  proofs  against  it,   are    amongst  these 

papers.     But  the  letter  of  H.  S.  deals  with  a  very  different* question.      It  asks  his  very  honoured 

Lord  "  to  be  good  to  the  poor  players  of  the  Blackfriars,"  who  "  are  threatened  by  the  Lord  Maior 

and  Aldermen  of  London,  _  never  friendly  to  their  calling,  with  the  distruction   of  their  meanes  of 

livelihood  by  the  pulling  downe  of  theire  plaiehouse."    If  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  had  even 

established  their  jurisdiction,   it  was  utterly    impossible   that  they    could  have  pulled  down   the 

playhouse  of  the  Servants  of  his  Majesty.     The  players  could  have  had  no  fear  of  such  an  issue.     A 

quarter  of  a  century  before,  the  authorities  of  the  City  had  pulled  down  the  temporary  scaffolds  for 

theatrical  performances  erected  in  the  yards  of  the  Cross  Keys,  the  Bull,  and  the  Belle  Savage ;  but 

even  then,  and  much  less  in  1608,  they  could  no  more  pull  down  the  substantial  private  theatre  of 

the  Blackfriars  Company,  the  fee  of  which  we  have  seen  was  valued  at  a  thousand  pounds,  than  they 

could  pull  down  Lord  Ellesmere's  own  mansion.     To  avert  this  evil,  the  poor  players  "aske  for  the 

protection  of  their  most  graceous  Maister  and  Sovereigne  in  this  the  tyme  of  their  treble."     They 

needed  not  that  protection;  they  already  had  it.     A  patent   was  issued  to  them  in  1603,  in 'virtue 

of  a  writ  of  Privy  Seal,  directed  to  Lord  Ellesmere  himself,  in  which  all  justices,  mayors,  &c.,  were 

called  upon  in  all  places  not  to  offer  them   hindrance ;  to  aid  and  assist  them  ;  to  render  them  favours. 

In  the  following  year,  this  very  theatre  of  the  Blackfriars  was  expressly  recognised  in  a  patent  for  the 

performances  of  the  Children  of  the  Revels.     But  even  if  the  protection  of  the  King  were  needed  by 

the   King's   servants,  it  would   scarcely   be  asked  through    the   Lord   Chancellor.     Pembroke   and 

Southampton   were  immediately  about   the   King's  person ;  Pembroke  was  the   Lord  Chamberlain. 

H.  S.  sets  out  by  acknowledging  the  good  offices  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  his  very  honoured 

Lord.     These   civilities  presume  a  freedom   of  intercourse   between   two   equals   in  rank,    if  it  is 

Southamptan  who  writes  the  letter,  and  Lord  Ellesmere  to  whom  it  is  written.     But  how  do  we  know 

that  Southampton  wrote  the  letter?     The  subscription  is  H.  S.     In  the  Ireland  controversy  Malone 

asserted  that  Southampton  signed  his  name   H.  Southampton,     Chalmers  contended    that   he    had 

written  Southampton  without  the  H.     But  no  one  pretended  that  he  had  ever  signed  a  letter  or  a 

document,  with  his  initials  only.     The  formality  of  that  age  was  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  practice. 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  bounden  at  command,"  is  not  the  way  in  which  an  Earl  and  a  Knight  of  the 

Garter  would  subscribe  himself  to  an  equal  and  an  intimate.     "Affectionate  friend,"  "assured  friend," 

"  loving  friend,"  is  the  mode  in  which  noblemen  subscribe  themselves  in  their  familiar  correspondence 

with  each  other.     But  "  most  bounden,"  "  most  obedient,"  "  most  humbly  bounden,"  is  the  mode 

in  which  a  commoner  addresses  a  nobleman.     "  Most  bounden  at  command"  is  a  humility  of  which 

we  scarcely  find  a  precedent   except  in  the  letter  of  a  servant.     Such  are  the  points  of  objection 

which  first  present  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  letter. 

Bat  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  letter  which  is  very  deserving  of  notice ;  and  which  would  lead 
us  to  wish,  especially,  that  no  possible  suspicion  could  rest  upon  its  authenticity.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  that  is  highly  interesting  to  us  at  the  present  day,  but  which  must  have  been  considered 
somewhat  impertinent  by  a  great  officer  of  state  in  his  own  times.  Richard  Burbage,  according  to 
the  letter,  is  '•  our  English  Roscius,  one  who  fitteth  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the 
action  most  admirably."  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  Lord  Southampton  was  so  familiar  with 
Hamlet  that  he  had  the  very  words  of  the  play  at  his  tongue's  end.  Alleyn  in  his  own  day  was 
calle  1  "  Roscius  for  a  tongue,"  and  Fuller  says  "  He  was  the  Roscius  of  our  age."  But  H.  S.  claims 
the  honour  for  Burbage.  This,  however,  is  not  a  material  point  in  the  question  about  pulling  down 
the  plnyhouse.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  have  Lord  Southampton  calling  Shakspere  '*  my  especial 
friend."  The  description  might  startle  the  proud  Chancellor ;  but,  passing  that,  he  would  scarcely 
want  to  know  that  he  was  "  of  late  an  actor  of  good  accompte  in  the  company."  The  nobleman, 
who  had  himself  sent  for  Shakspere's  company  to  perform  Othello  before  the  Queen  at  Harefield, 
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could  scarce! v  require  to  be  told  that  Shakspere  was  the  "writer  of  some  of  our  beat  English 
plays;";  that  "they  were  most  singularly  liked  of  Queen  Elizabeth;"  that  the  players  performed 
before  the  Court  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  The  Chancellor  to  King  James,  who  issued  the 
patent  to  the  company  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  accession,  could  scarcely  require  to  be  told  that 
the  King  had  extended  his  royal  favour  to  them.  Interesting  as  the  fact  is  to  us,  it  seeins  remarkable 
that  a  great  law  officer  should  be  informed,  as  to  two  persons  whom  his  gravity  and  wisdom  must 
hold  somewhat  cheap,  '•  they  are  both  of  one  countie  and  iudeede  almost  of  one  towne  "  It  is  scarcely 
complimentary  to  the  nobleman  who  is  addressed,  be  he  Lord  Ellesmere  or  not,  to  assume  that  he 
could  only  judge  of  the  qualities  of  these  men,  the  poet  and  the  actor,  unless  he  resorted  "  unto  the 
places  where  they  are  wont  to  delight  the  publique  eare."  Was  the  nobleman  addressed  never  at  the 
Court  of  James  during  the  performances  at  Christmas  and  at  Shrovetide  ?  The  writer  of  the  letter, 
whoever  he  be,  had  not  a  very  logical  perception.  He  contradicts  what  he  has  assumed,  disjoins  what 
has  a  connexion,  and  associates  what  is  essentially  distinct.  A  real  man,  telling  a  real  story,  scarcely 
does  this.  H.  S.  assumes  that  Lord  Ellesmere  knows  nothing  about  the  poor  players.  He  describes 
them,  therefore,  with  a  curious  minuteness.  One  is  "  writer  of  some  of  our  best  English  plays ; " 
and  it  is  added,  these  plays,  "  as  your  Lordship  Icnowetk,  were  most  singularly  liked  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  With  such  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
mention  the  name  of  one  of  the  men  who  delivered  the  letter.  And  yet  his  Lordship  is  left  for  some 
time  to  guess  who  the  man  is  whose  plays,  as  he  knoics.  were  singularly  liked  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
other  matters  are  gone  into  before  he  is  told  that  his  name  is  William  Shakespeare ;  which  he  did  not 
want  to  know  if  he  knew  that  his  plays  were  so  liked.  When  he  is  told  the  name,  it  is  assumed  that 
he  has  forgotten  all  his  former  knowledge ;  and  he  ia  also  told  that  William  Shakespeare  is  right 
famous,  though  it  longeth  not  to  his  Lordship's  wisdom  to  know  anything  about  him,  as  he  could  only 
attain  that  knowledge  by  resorting  to  public  playhouses.  And  yet  he  could  not  so  attajn  this 
knowledge,  because  the  writer  has  ceased,  to  be  an  actor,  and  is  no  longer  "wont  to  delight  the 
publique  eare."  The  especial  friend,  late  an  actor,  is  "  now  a  sharer."  This  would  imply  that  when  he 
was  aD  actor  he  was  not  a  sharer ;  and  yet  we  know  that  he  was  a  sharer  twenty  years  before  this. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  positive  error  here  ;  but  there  is  that  looseness  of  construction  which  seldom 
accompanies  an  actual  knowledge  of  present  facts ;  which  indeed  is  characteristic  of  an  attempt  to 
fabricate  a  document  which  should  deal  safely  with  remote  and  minute  circumstances.  Certainly  there 
are  several  indications  of  vagueness  and  inconsistency,  which  would  render  us  unwilling  wholly  to  rely 
upon  this  document,  interesting  as  it  is,  for  any  material  fact. 

But  what  fact  does  it  tell  us  that  we  did  not  know  from  other  sources  ?  The  evidence  as  to  the 
writer  is  not  distinct.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  written  is  not  defined.  The  time  at  which  it  ia 
written  can  only  be  inferred.  Is  there  any  fact  that  could  not  be  known,  or  assumed,  by  a  person 
writing  so  vague  a  letter,  some  half  century  ago,  with  the  intention  to  deceive,  and  calling  it  a  copy, 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  imitating  a  known  handwriting  ?  We  know  that  there  was  a  man  then 
living  who  perpetrated  such  deceptions ;  who,  moving  in  good  society,  might  readily  have  had  access 
to  the  papers  at  Bridgewater  House,  and  have  dropped  his  cuckoo  egg  in  the  sparrow's  nest.  The 
failure  of  William  Henry  Ireland  in  the  fabrication  of  a  letter  from  Southampton,  might  have  set  a 
cleverer  and  more  learned  man  upon  trying  his  hand  upon  some  fabrication  more  consistent  than  that 
of  the  unlettered  forger  of  the  Shakspere  Manuscripts,  and  which  should  have  the  safe  quality  of 
assuming  nothing  that  was  opposed  to  the  belief  of  those  who  had  written  upon  Shakspere.  If  the 
letter  be  genuine,  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  it  so  entirely  corroborates  many  points  of  his  life 
with  which  we  had  previously  been  familiar,  and  tells  us  so  little  that  was  not  previously  known.  It  is 
of  a  different  character  in  this  respect  from  the  important  document  discovered  by  Sir.  Collier  amongst 

the  same  papers,  showing  that  Shakspere  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  in  1589; whollv 

different  also  from  the  paper  entitled  "  For  avoiding  of  the  Playhouse  in  the  Precinct  of  the 
Blacke  Friers." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  facts  in  the  letter  of  H.  S.  which  have  onlv  been  brought  to 
light  in  very  recent  times.  We  did  not  know,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Estimate  for  avoidic^  the 
Theatre,  that  Burbaee  had  "become  possessed  of  the  Blacke  Fryers  playhouse."  We  did  not.  know  till 
'  Mr.  Collier  published  a  document  hi  his  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  that 
"it  was  builded  by  his  Father."  The  statement  that  it  was  builded  "now  nere  50  veres  a?onc"  is 
contrary  to  the  precise  information  conveyed  in  that  document.  We  did  not  know  that  the  company 
at  the  Blackfriars  maintained  "  the  widowes  and  orphanes  of  some  of  their  dead  fellows"  till  we  learnt 
from  the  Estimate  for  avoiding  the  Playhouse  that  "  the  Widowes  and  Orphanes  of  Playeres  are  paidc 
by  the  Sharers  at  divers  rates  and  proportions."  We  subjoin,  m  parallel  columns,  some  coincidences 
of  statement,  and  some  resemblances  of  style,  which  may  assist  our  readers  in  judging  for  themselves. 
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In  a  question  in  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  imitations  of  forgery,  and 
the  habitual  phrases  and  current  knowledge  of  a  real  person  : — 


[Patsagei  from  the  Letter  of  H.  5.] 

"  The  many  good  offices  I  have  received  at  your  Lordship's 
hands,  which  ought  to  make  me  backward  masking  further 
favours,  only  emboldens  me  to  require  more  in  the  same 
kind." 

"  The  time  of  their  trouble." 

"  Never  given  occasion  of  anger." 

"  Our  English  Roscius." 

"  One  who  fitteth  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to 
the  action." 
••  My  especial  friend.' 


[Passages  from  old  and  modern  writing!.'} 

"  I  have  found  your  Lordship  already  so  favourable  and 
affectionate  unto  me,  that  I  shall  be  still  hereafter  desirous 
to  acquaint  you  with  what  concerns  me,  and  bold  to  ask 
your  advice  and  counsel." — Southampton's  Letter  to  Lord 
Keeper  Williams  :  Malone's  Inquiry,  1796. 

"The  time  of  trouble."— Psalm  xxvii. 

"Never  given  cause  of  displeasure." — Petition,  1589: 
Collier's  New  Facts. 

"  The  Roscius  of  our  age."— Fuller. 

"  When  Roscius  was  an  actor  at  Rome." — Hamlet. 

"  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action."— 
namlit. 

"C.'epe  to  Y.our  conseil  a  few  of  youre  frendes  that  ben 
especial."— Chaucer. 

"  Dearest  Friend." — Ireland's  forged  Letter  of  Southamp- 
ton to  Sliaksptre. 

"  At  sundrie  times  and  in  divers  manners." — Ep.  to  He- 
brews. 

"I  suspect  that  both  he  [Heninges]  and  Burbage  were 
Shakspeare's  countrymen." — Malone's  History  of  the  Stage. 

"  Who  have  no  other  means  whereby  to  maintain  their 
wives  and  families." — Petition  of  1596 :  Collier's  Annalt. 

"  The  widows  and  orphans  of  players,  who  are  paid  by 
the  sharers." — Estimate,  &c. :  Collier's  New  Facts. 

We*have  stated  frankly  and  without  reserve  the  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  this  document  which 
have  presented  themselves  to  our  mind.  It  is  better  to  state  these  fully  and  fairly  than  to  "  hint  a 
doubt."  Looking  at  the  decided  character  of  the  external  evidence  as  to  the  discovery,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  improbability  of  a  spurious  paper  having  been  smuggled  into  the  company  of  the 
Bridgewater  documents,  we  are  inclined  to  confide  in  it.  But,  apart  from  the  interesting  character  of 
the  letter,  and  the  valuable  testimony  which  it  gives  to  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between 
Southampton  and  Shakspere — "  my  especial  friend" — we  might  lay  it  aside  with  reference  to  its 
furnishing  any  new  materials  for  the  life  of  the  poet,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  that  he  and 
Burbage  were  "  both  of  one  county."  Confiding  in  it,  as  we  are  anxious  to  do,  we  accept  it  as 
a  valuable  illustration  of  that  life.  We  have  on  several  occasions  referred  to  the  letter  of  H.  S. ;  and 
in  this  examination  we  can  have  no  wish  to  neutralize  our  own  inferences  from  its  genuineness.  These, 
however,  in  this  Biography,  have  reference  only  to  the  assertion,  1st,  That  Burbage  and  Shakspere 
were  of  one  county  and  almost  of  one  town :  this  was  a  conjecture  made  by  Malone.  2nd.  That 
there  was  deep  friendship  between  Southampton  and  Shakspere:  this  is  an  old  traditionary  belief 
supported  by  the  dedications  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  the  Lucrece.  3rd.  That  Shakspere  left  the 
Etage  previous  to  1608  :  this  differs  little  from  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  he  quitted  it  before  1605» 
founded  upon  his  name  not  appearing  to  a  play  of  Ben  Jonson  in  that  year. 


"  In  divers  ways  and  at  sundry  times." 

"  They  are  both  of  oue  county,  and  indeed  almost  of  one 
town." 

"  Whereby  they  maintain  themselves  and  their  wives  and 
families." 

"  The  widows  and  orphans  of  some  of  their  dead  fellows." 


prhe  Bear  Garden.] 


CHAPTER   XI. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LONDON. 


THERE  is  a  memorandum  existing  (to  which  we  shall  hereafter  more  particu-. 
larly  advert),  by  Thomas  Greene,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  residing  at  Strat- 
ford, which,  under  the  date  of  November  17th,  1614,  has  this  record  : — "  My 
cousin  Shakspeare  coming  yesterday  to  town,  I  went  to  see  him  how  he  did." 
We  cite  this  memorandum  here,  as  an  indication  of  Shakspere's  habit  of  occa- 
sionally visiting  London  ;  for  Thomas  Greene  was  then  in  the  capital,  with  the 
intent  of  opposing  the  project  of  an  inclosure  at  Stratford.  The  frequency  of 
Shakspere's  visits  to  London  would  essentially  depend  upon  the  nature  of  his 
connexion  with  the  theatres.  He  was  a  permanent  shareholder,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  Blackfriars  ;  and  no  doubt  at  the  Globe  also.  His  interests  as  a 
sharer  might  be  diligently  watched  over  by  his  fellows ;  and  he  might  only 
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have  visited  London  when  he  had  a  new  play  to  bring  forward,  the  fruit  of  his 
leisure  in  the  country.  But  until  he  disposed  of  his  wardrobe  and  other  pro- 
perties, more  frequent  demands  might  be  made  upon  his  personal  attendance 
than  if  he  were  totally  free  from  the  responsibilities  belonging  to  the  charge  of 
such  an  embarrassing  stock  in  trade.  Mr.  Collier  has  printed  a  memorandum  in 
the  handwriting  of  Edward  Alleyn,  dated  April  1612,  of  the  payment  of  various 
sums  "  for  the  Blackfryers,"  amounting  to  5991.  6s.  8d.  Mr.  Collier  adds,  "  To 
whom  the  money  was  paid  is  nowhere  stated ;  but,  for  aught  we  know,  it  was  to 
Shakespeare  himself,  and  just  anterior  to  his  departure  from  London."  The 
memorandum  is  introduced  with  the  observation,  "  It  seems  very  likely,  from 
evidence  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  adduced,  that  Alleyn  became  the  purchaser 
of  our  great  dramatist's  interest  in  the  theatre,  properties,  wardrobe,  and  stock  of 
the  Blackfriars."  Certainly  the  document  itself  says  nothing  about  properties 
wardrobe,  and  stock.  It  is  simply  as  follows  : — 

"April  1612. 

Money  paid  by  me  E.  A.  for  the  Blackfryers        .  160  li 

More  for  the  Blackfryers 12611 

More  agaiue  for  the  Leasse 310  li 

The  writinges  for  the  same,  and  ether  small  charges         3  li  6s.  8d." 

More  than  half  of  the  entire  sum  is  paid  "  again  for  the  lease."  If  the  estimate 
"  For  avoiding  of  the  Playhouse,"  &c.*  be  not  rejected  as  an  authority,  the 
conjecture  of  Mr.  Collier  that  the  property  purchased  by  Alleyn  belonged  to 
Shakspere  is  wholly  untenable ;  for  the  Fee,  valued  at  a  thousand  pounds,  was  the 
property  of  Burbage,  and  to  the  owner  of  the  Fee  would  be  paid  the  sum  for  the 
lease.  Subsequent  memoranda  by  Alleyn  show  that  he  paid  rent  for  the  Black - 
friars,  and  expended  sums  upon  the  building — collateral  proofs  that  it  was  not 
Shakspere's  personal  property  that  he  bought  in  April  1612.  There  is  distinct 
evidence  furnished  by  another  document  that  Shakspere  was  not  a  resident  in 
London  in  1613  ;  for  in  an  .indenture  executed  by  him  on  the  10th  of  Marcli  in 
that  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a  dwelling-house  in  the  precinct  of  the  Blackfriars, 
he  is  described  as  "  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratforde  Upon  Avon  in  the  countie 
of  Warwick,  gentleman ; "  whilst  his  fellow  John  Hemyng.  who  is  a  party  to  the 
same  deed,  is  described  as  "  of  London,  gentleman."  From  the  situation  of  the 
property  it  would  appear  to  have  been  bought  either  as  an  appurtenance  to  the 
theatre,  or  for  some  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  sharers.  In  the  deed  of 
1602,  Shakspere  is  also  described  as  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  It  is  natural  that  he 
should  be  so  described,  in  a  deed  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  Stratford ;  but  upon 
the  same  principle,  had  he  been  a  resident  in  London  in  1613,  he  would  have  been 
described  as  of  London  in  a  deed  for  the  purchase  of  property  in  London.  Yet  we 
also  look  upon  this  conveyance  as  evidence  that  Shakspere  had  in  March  1613  not 
wholly  severed  himself  from  his  interest  in  the  theatre. f  He  is  in  London  at  the 
signing  of  the  deed,  attending,  probably,  to  the  duties  which  still  devolved  upon 
him  as  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars.  He  is  not  a  resident  in  London ;  he  has  come 


See  page  485.  t  See  Note  nt  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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to  town,  as  Thomas  Greene  describes,  in  1614.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  he 
sold  his  theatrical  property  at  all.  Certainly  the  evidence  that  he  sold  it  to  Edward 
Alleyn  may  be  laid  aside  in  any  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  Shakspere's  departure 
from  London. 

In   the  November  of  1611  two  of  Shakspere's  plays  were  acted  at  Whitehall. 
The  entries  of  their  performance  are  thus  given  in  the  '  Book  of  the  Revels  : ' — 

"  By  the  Kings  Hallomas  nyght  was  presented  att  Whithall  before  ye  Kinge 

Players:  Ma1"  a  play  called  the  Tempest. 

The  Kings  The  5th  of  Nouember;   A  play  called  y*  winters  nighte 

Players :  Tayle." 

That  The  Tempest  was  a  new  play  when  thus  performed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  affirm,  upon  this  entry  alone.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  James  we 
have  seen  that  old  plays  of  Shakspere  were  performed  before  the  King ;  but  at 
that  period  all  his  plays  would  be  equally  novel  to  the  Monarch  and  to  the 
Court.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  the  per- 
formances at  Court  of  the  King's  players  appear  to  have  been  so  numerous  after 
the  year  of  the  accession,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  the  attraction  of 
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novelty  even  to  Shakspere's  stock  plays.  At  the  Christmas  and  Shrovetide  of 
1604-5  there  were  thirteen  performances  by  Shakspere's  company;  in  1605-6, 
ten  plays  by  the  same;  in  October,  1606,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  three  plays;  in  1606-7,  twenty-two  plays;  in  1607-8  there 
is  no  record  of  payments,  but  in  1608-9  there  are  twelve  plays;  in  1610-11 
fifteen  plays;  and  in  1611-12  (the  holidays  to  which  we  are  now  more  par- 
ticularly referring)  there  were  six  performances  by  Shakspere's  company  before 
the  King,  and  sixteen  by  the  same  company  "  before  the  Prince'.s  Highness." 
But,  however  probable  it  may  be  that  the  players  would  be  ready  with  novelties 
for  the  Court,  especially  when  other  companies  performed  constantly  before  the 
royal  family,  we  have  a  distinct  record  that  the  plays  of  Shakspere  held  their 
ground,  even  though  the  Court  was  familiar  with  them.  At  the  Easter  of  1618, 
Twelfth  Night  and  The  Winter's  Tale  were  performed  before  the  King.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  warranted  in  concluding  that  in  1611  The  Tempest  was  a 
new  play ;  although  we  have  evidence  that  The  Winter's  Tale  was  then  a  new 
play.  Dr.  Forman  saw  The  Winter's  Tale  at  the  Globe  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1611  ;  and  he  describes  it  with  a  minuteness  which  would  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  not  seen  it  before.  This  is  not  conclusive;  but  in  1623  The  Winter's 
Tale  is  entered  in  the  Office-Book  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  as  an  old  play, 
"  formerly  allowed  of  by  Sir  George  Bucke."  Sir  George's  term  of  office  com- 
menced in  1610.  This  fixes  the  date  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  shows  that 
it  was  not  an  old  play  when  performed  at  Court  on  the  5th  of  November,  1611. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  play  which  might  be  implied  to  refer  to  the  great 
event  of  which  that  day  was  the  anniversary  : — 

"  If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings 
And  flourish'd  after,  I'd  not  do't:  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 
Let  villainy  itself  forswear't." 

But  there  was  a  more  recent  example  of  the  fate  of  one  who  had  struck  an 
anointed  king.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  stabbed  by  Ravaillac  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1610;  and  certainly  the  terrible  end  of  the  assassin  was  a  warning 
for  "  villainy  itself "  to  forswear  such  a  crime.  If  The  Tempest  and  The  Win- 
ter's Tale,  and  probably  Cymbeline  also,  belong  to  this  epoch — and  we  believe 
that  they  were  separated  by  a  veiy  short  interval — we  have  the  most  delightful 
evidence  of  the  perfect  kealthfulness  of  Shakspere's  mind  at  this  period  of  his 
life.  To  the  legendary  tales  upon  which  the  essentially  romantic  drama  is 
built,  he  brought  all  the  graces  of  his  poetry  and  all  the  calm  reflectiveness  of 
his  mature  understanding.  Beauty  and  wisdom  walked  together  as  twin 
sisters. 

The  Book  of  the  Revels,  1611-12,  which  thus  shows  us  that  the  graces  of 
Perdita  and  the  charms  of  Prospero  had  shed  their  influence  over  the  courtly 
throngs  of  Whitehall,  also  informs  us  that  on  Twelfth  Night  the  '  Prince's 
Masque '  was  performed.  In  the  margin  there  is  this  entry :  "  This  day  the 
King  and  Prince  with  divers  of  his  noblemen  did  run  at  the  ring  for  a  prize.' 
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There  was  a  magnificence  about  the  Court  of  James  at  this  period  which  pro- 
bably  had  some  influence  even  upon  the  productions  which  Shakspere  presented 
to  the  Court  and  the  people.  The  romantic  incidents  of  The  Winter's  Tale 
and  The  Tempest,  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  construction  of  their  plots 
for  gorgeous  scenery,  the  masque  so  beautifully  interwoven  with  the  loves  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Miranda,  all  was  in  harmony  with  the  poetical  character  of  the  royal 
revels.  Prince  Henry  in  his  premature  manhood  was  distinguished  for  his  skill 
in  all  noble  exercises.  The  tournaments  of  this  period  were  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  to  revive  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  young  man  was  him- 
self of  a  high  and  generous  nature  ;  and  if  he  was  surrounded  by  some  favourites 
whose  embroidered  suits  and  glittering  armour  were  the  coverings  of  heartless 
profligacy  and  low  ambition,  there  were  others  amongst*  the  courtiers  who 
honestly  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  Henry,  and  invoked  the  genius  of  chivalry, 

"  Posseas'd  with  sleep,  dead  as  a  lethargy," 

to  awake  at  the  name  Meliadus.*  The  'Prince's  Masque'  was  one  of  those 
elegant  productions  of  Ben  Jonson  which  have  given  an  immortality  to  the 
fleeting  pleasures  of  the  nights  of  Whitehall.  Jonson's  own  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  of  these  masques  show  how  mucn  that  was  beautiful  as  well  as  surpris- 
ing was  attempted  with  imperfect  materials.  The  effects  were  perhaps  very 
inferior  to  the  scenic  displays  of  the  modern  stage,  though  Inigo  Jones  was  the 
machinist.  But  the  descriptions  of  these  wonders  —  rocks,  and  moons,  and 
transparent  palaces,  and  moving  chariots — are  as  vivid  as  if  the  genius  of  Stan- 
field  had  realized  the  poet's  conceptions^  It  was  probably  on  some  one  of  these 
occasions  that  Jonson  became  known  to  Drummond,  who  had  succeeded  to  his 

*  The  name  adopted  by  the  Prince.     Drummond  called  him  Mceliades,  an  anagram  of  Jkfita  a  Deo. 
t  See  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham's  '  Lifr  of  Inigo  Jones ;'— one  of  those  performances  in  which  is  shown 
Low  accuracy  and  dulness  are  not  essentinl  companions ;  how  taste  and  antiquarianism  may  co-exist. 


[Willia  T!  Drommond.] 
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inheritance,  and  was  seeking  in  the  excitement  of  travel  some  relief  to  that 
melancholy  which  was  produced  by  the  sudden  bereavement  of  his  betrothed 
mistress — a  loss  which  embittered  his  life,  but  gave  to  his  genius  much  of  its 
delicacy  and  tenderness.  The  mind  of  Drummond  was  too  refined  for  the  rough 
work  which  belongs  to  a  court,  even  amongst  its  glittering . 

"  0  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove, 
Than  those  smooth  whisp'rings  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve." 

There  was  another  maker  of  verses — a  Scot — in  the  Court  of  James,  who,  though 
not  without  talent,  would  in  his  inmost  heart  despise  the  "  love  of  peace  and  lonely 
musing"  which  ^ere  characteristic  of  the  poet  of  Hawthornden.  William 


[William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling.] 

Alexander  had  essentially  a  prosaic  mind ;  though  he  did  accomplish  four  monarchic 
tragedies,  which  some  wise  critics  have  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  Roman 
plays  of  Shakspere.  Whether  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  plays  or 
copper  money,  he  had  essentially  an  eye  to  his  own  advancement ;  and  if  James 
called  him  his  philosophical  poet,  we  may  still  believe  that  the  King  thought  there 
was  more  true  philosophy  in  Alexander's  money-making  scheme  for  a  new  order  of 
baronets  than  in  the  many  thousand  lines  of  laborious  writing  and  reading  which 
by  courtesy  were  called  '  Recreations  with  the  Muses.'  We  may  without  much 
want  of  charity  suspect  that  Jonson's  '  Prince's  Masque'  and  Shakspere's  Winter's 
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Tale  might  be  regarded  by  the  Earl  of  Stirling  as  Pepys  regarded  the  Midsumrne? 
Night's  Dream — "  It  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  sa\\  in  mv 
life." 

The  refinements  of  the  Court  extended  to  the  people.  The  Bear- Garden 
was  adapted  to  theatrical  performances ;  and  rendered  "  convenient  in  all  things 
both  for  players  to  play  in,  and  for  the  game  of  bears  and  bulls  to  be  baited  in 
the  same."*  The  gorgeousness  of  the  scenic  displays  of  Whitehall  became  at 
this  period  a  subject  of  imitation  at  the  public  theatres.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
thus  writes  to  his  nephew  on  the  6th  of  July,  1613  : — "  Now  to  let  matters  of 
state  sleep,  I  will  entertain  you  at  the  present  with  what  happened  this  week 
at  the  Bankside.  The  King's  players  had  a  new  play,  called  '  All  is  True/ 
representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which 
was  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and  majesty, 
even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage ;  the  knights  of  the  order,  with  their  Georges 
and  Garter,  the  guards  with  their  embroidered  coats  and  the  like  ;  sufficient,  in 
truth,  within  a  while  to  make  greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous."  This 
description,  as  we  believe,  applies  to  the  original  representation  of  Shakspere's 
play  of  Henry  VIII. f  We  believe  also  that  Shakspere  on  this  occasion  intro- 
duced such  a  compliment  to  the  government  of  the  King  as  was  consistent  with 
the  independence  of  his  character  and  that  genuine  patriotism  that  was  a  part  of 
his  nature . — 

"  Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour,  and  the  greatness  of  his  name, 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations." 

This  is  somewhat  different  from  Jonson's  compliment  to  the  man : — 

"  His  meditations,  to  his  height,  are  even  • 
All,  all  their  i*sue  is  akin  to  heaven — 
He  is  a  god  o'er  kings."  £ 

And  yet  it  has  been  said,  either  that  Shakspere  condescended  to  be  a  flatterer,  or 
that  he  did  not  write  the  compliment  to  James  implied  in  Cranmer's  prophecy. 
We  believe  that  he  did  write  the  lines ;  that  they  are  not  an  interpolation  ;  and 
that,  although  they  may  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude  for  personal 
favours,  it  is  gratitude  of  the  loftiest  kind,  honourable  alike  to  the  giver  and  to  the 
receiver,  because  wholly  free  from  adulation. 

There  was  a  catastrophe  at  this  representation  of  the  new  play  of  Henry  VIII. 
which  may  possibly  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  future  'life  of  Shakspere. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  thus  describes  the  burning  of  the  Globe  theatre  :  — "  Now 
King  Henry,  making  a  mask  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house,  and  certain  can- 
nons being  shot  off  at  his  entry,  some  of  the  paper,  or  other'  staff  wherewith 
one  of  them  was  stopped,  did  light  on  the  thatch,  where,  being  thought  at  first 
but  an  idle  smoke,  and  their  eyes  being  more  attentive  to  the  show,  it  kindled 
inwardly,  and  ran  round  like  a  train,  consuming,  within  less  than  an  hour,  the 
whole  house  to  the  very  ground."  The  Globe  was  re-built  in  the  ensuing 

*  Collier's  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  voL  iii.,  p.  235. 
t  See  Introductory  Notice  to  Henry  VIIL  ;  Masque  of  Oberon. 
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spring.  The  conflagration  was  so  rapid  that  Prynne  wished  to  show  it  was  a 
judgment  of  Providence  upon  players— "  The  sudden  fearful  burning  even  to 
the  ground."  Jonson,  in  his  '  Execration  upon  Vulcan,'  says  the  Globe  was 

"  Raz'd,  ere  thought  could  urge,  this  might  have  been." 

It  appears  likely  that  this  calamity  terminated  the  direct  and  personal  connexion 
of  Shakspere  with  the  London  stage.  We  do  not  find  him  associated  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Globe,  nor  with  any  of  the  schemes  for  new  theatres  with 
which  Alleyn  and  Henslow  were  so  busy.  We  have  no  record  whatever  of  any 
new  play  of  Shakspere's  being  produced  after  this  performance  of  Henry  VIII. 
at  the  Globe.  Was  he  wholly  idle  as  a  writer?  We  apprehend  not.  Of  the 
three  Roman  plays  we  have  yet  to  speak.  In  the  meanwhile  let  us  take  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  state  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  of  the  later  disciples  of  the  school  of 
Shakspere.  We  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
contemporaries  with  whom  he  would  necessarily  be  associated  in  the  last  years 
of  the  previous  century. 

In  the  Address  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  published  in  1612, 
of  '  The  White  Devil,  or  Vittcria  Corombona,'  of  John  Webster,  is  the  following 
passage  : — "  Detraction  is  the  sworn  friend  to  ignorance :  for  mine  own  part,  I 
have  ever  truly  cherished  my  good  opinion  of  other  men's  worthy  labours, 
especially  of  that  full  and  heightened  style  of  Master  Chapman  ;  the  laboured 
and  understanding  works  of  Master  Jonson  ;  the  no  less  worthy  composures  of 
the  both  worthily  excellent  Master  Beaumont  and  Master  Fletcher;  and  lastly 
(without  wrong  last  to  be  named),  the  right  happy  and  copious  industry  of 
Master  Shakespeare,  Master  Dekker,  and  Master  Heywood,  wishing  what  I 
write  may  be  read  by  their  light ;  protesting  that,  in  the  strength  of  mine  own 
judgment,  I  know  them  so«  worthy,  that  though  I  rest  silent  in  my  own  work, 
yet  to  most  of  theirs  I  dare  (without  flattery)  fix  that  of  Martial : 

'  Non  norunt  hsec  monumenta  mori.' " 

Webster  was  formed  upon  Shakspere.  He  had  no  pretensions  to  the  inex- 
haustible wit,  the  all-penetrating  humour  of  his  master ;  but  he  had  the  power 
of  approaching  the  terrible  energy  of  his  passion,  and  the  profoundness  of  his 
pathos,  in  characters  which  he  took  out  of  the  great  muster-roll  of  humanity, 
and  placed  in  fearful  situations,  and  sometimes  with  revolting  imaginings 
almost  beyond  humanity.  Those  who  talk  of  the  carelessness  of  Shakspere 
may  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  praise  is  that  of  a  "  right  happy  and  copious 
industry."  It  is  clear  what  dramatic  writers  were  the  objects  of  Webster's 
love.  He  did  not  aspire  to  the  "  full  and  heightened  style  of  Master  Chap- 
man," nor  would  his  genius  be  shackled  fty  the  examples  of  "  the  laboured  and 
understanding  works  of  Master  Jonson."  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  the 
romantic  dramatists.  Master  Beaumont  and  Master  Fletcher  are  "  worthily 
excellent ;"  but  his  aspiration  was  to  imitate  "the  right  happy  and  copious 
industry  of  Master  Shakespeare,  Master  Dekker,  and  Master  Heywood,  wishing 
what  I  write  may  be  read  by  their  light."  There  were  critics,  then,  who 
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regarded  the  romantic  drama  as  a  diversion  for  the  multitude  only  ;  and  Web- 
ster thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  his  deliberate  choice — "Willingly  and 
not  ignorantly  in  this  kind  have  I  faulted."  He  says — "  If  it  be  objected  this 
is  no  true  dramatic  poem,  I  shall  easily  confess  it,  non  potes  in  nugas  dicere 
plura  meas,  ipse  ego  quam  dixi ;  willingly,  and  not  ignorantly,  in  this  kind 
have  I  faulted :  for  should  a  man  present,  to  such  an  auditory,  the  most  senten- 
tious tragedy  that  ever  was  written,  observing  all  the  critical  laws,  as  height 
of  style,  and  gravity  of  person,  enrich  it  with  the  sententious  Chorus,  and,  as  it 
were,  'liven  death,  in  the  passionate  and  weighty  Nuntias ;  yet,  after  all  this 
divine  rapture,  O  dura  messorum  ilia,  the  breath  that  comes  from  the  uncapable 
multitude  is  able  to  poison  it ;  and,  ere  it  be  acted,  let  the  author  resolve  to  fix 
to  every  scene  this  of  Horace — 

1  Hsec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques.' " 

As  early  as  1602,  Webster  was  a  writer  for  Henslow's  theatre,  in  conjunction 
with  Dekker,  Drayton,  Middleton,  Chettle,  Heywood,  and  Wentworth  Smith. 
At  a  later  period  he  was  more  directly  associated  with  Dekker  alone  His 
great  tragedies  of  '  The  White  Devil '  and  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  '  were  pro- 
duced at  the  period  when  Shakspere  had  almost  ceased  to  write  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this  circumstance  we  owe  these  original  and  unaided  efforts  of  Web- 
ster's genius.  There  was  a  void  to  be  filled  up,  and  it  was  worthily  filled  up. 


Dekker  ] 


Webster  has  pkced  his  coadjutor  Dekker  next  to  Shakspere.  We  have  before 
pointed  attention  to  this  remarkable  man's  early  career.  As  he  advanced  ir. 
years  he  was  wielding  greater  powers,  and  dealing  with  higher  things  than 
belonged  to  the  satirist.  In  his  higher  walk  he  is  of  the  school  of  nature  and 
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simplicity.  Hazlitt  speaks  of  one  of  his  plays,  perhaps  the  best,  with  true 
artistical  feeling : — "  The  rest  of  the  character  is  answerable  to  the  beginning. 
The  execution  is,  throughout,  as  exact  as  the  conception  is  new  and  masterly. 
There  is  the  least  colour  possible  used;  the  pencil  drags ;  the  canvas  is  almost 
seen  through :  but  then,  what  precision  of  outline,  what  truth  and  purity  of 

tone,  what  firmness  of  hand,   what  marking  of  character ! It  is  as  if 

there  were  some  fine  art  to  chisel  thought,  and  to  embody  the  inmost  move, 
ments  of  the  mind  in  every-day  actions  and  familiar  speech."*  Dekker  acquired 
some  of  his  satirical  propensities,  but  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  was  also  called 
forth,  in  the  crooked  ways  and  dark  places  of  misfortune.  Almost  the  first  record 
of  his  life  is  a  memorandum  by  Henslow  of  the  loan  of  forty  shillings,  "  to  dis- 
charge Mr.  Dicker  out  of  the  Counter  in  the  Poultry."  Oldys,  in  his  manu- 
script notes  upon  Langbaine,  affirms  that  he  was  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
from  1613  to  1616.  His  own  calamities  furnish  a  commentary  to  the  tender- 
ness of  many  such  passages  as  the  following,  in  which  a  father  is  told  of  the 
miseries  of  his  erring  daughter  : — 

"  I  'm  glad  you  are  wax,  not  marble ;  you  are  made 
Of  man's  best  temper ;  there  are  now  good  hopes 
That  all  these  heaps  of  ice  about  your  heart, 
By  which  a  father's  love  was  frozen  up, 

Are  thaw'd  in  these  sweet  show'rs  fetch'd  from  your  eyes :    ' 
We  are  ne'er  like  angels  till  our  passion  dies. 
She  is  not  dead,  but  lives  under  worse  fate ; 
I  think  she's  poor."  f 

The  praise  of  industry  belongs  to  Dekker,  though  its  fruits  were  poverty. 
He  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  and  he  laboured  to  the  last  at  play  or  pamphlet. 
But  the  amount  of  his  productions  becomes  almost  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  more  than  "  copious  industry "  of  Thomas  Heywood.  He  was  a 
scholar,  having  been  educated  at  Cambridge — at  Peterhouse,  it  is  said ;  but  he 
oecame  an  actor  as  early  as  1598,  being  then  a  sharer  in  Henslow's  company. 
In  1633  he  claimed  for  himself  the  authorship,  entirely  or  in  part,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dramas.  We  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  Heywood  might 
have  been  the  writer  of  'The  Yorkshire  Tragedy.'  Many  of  his  two  hundred 
and  twenty  dramas  were  probably  such  short  pieces  as  that  clever  performance. 
Heywood  had  the  power  of  stirring  the  affections,  of  moving  pity  and  terror 
by  true  representations  of  the  course  of  crime  and  misery  in  real  life.  Charles 
Lamb  has  summed  up  the  character  of  his  writings  in  three  lines : — "  Heywood 
is  a  sort  of  prose  Shakspeare.  His  scenes  are  to  the  full  as  natural  and  affecting. 
But  we  miss  the  poet,  that  which  in  Shakspeare  always  appears  out  and  above 
the  surface  of  the  nature."  Winstanley,  not  a  very  trustworthy  authority, 
speaking  of  Heywood's  wonderful  fertility, » says — "He  not  only  acted  himself 
almost  every  day,  but  also  wrote  each  day  a  sheet ;  and  that  he  might  lose  no 
time,  many  of  his  plays  were  composed  in  the  tavern,  on  the  back  side  of  tavern 
bills ;  which  may  be  an  occasion  that  so  many  of  thern  are  lost." 

*  '  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  'Elizabeth.' 
t  '  The  Honest  Whore,'  Second  Part,  Aot  I.,  Scene  L 
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Francis  Beaumont  was  a  boy  at  the  period  to  which  our  slight  notice  of  his 
great  coadjutor  Fletcher  belongs.  At  the  epoch  we  are  now  describing  he  is 
within  three  years  of  the  termination  of  his  short  race.  The  poetical  union  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  has  given  birth  to  stories,  such  as  Aubrey  delights  in 
telling,  that  their  friendship  extended  even  to  a  community  of  lodging  and 
clothes,  with  other  matters  in  common  that  are  held  to  belong  to  the  perfection 
of  the  social  system.  We  neither  believe  these  things  entirely,  nor  do  we  quite 
receive  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Earle,  that  Beaumont's  "  main  business  was  to  cor 
rect  the  overflowings  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  wit."  Edward  Phillips  repeats  this 
assertion.  They  first  came  before  the  world  in  the  association  of  a  title-page  in 
1607.  The  junior  always  preceded  the  elder  poet  in  such  announcements  of 
their  works ;  and  this  was  probably  determined  by  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment. We  have  many  indications  that  Beaumont  was  regarded  by  his  contem- 
poraries as  a  man  of  great  and  original  power.  It  was  not  with  the  exaggeration 
of  a  brother's  love  that  Sir  John  Beaumont  wrote  his  affecting  epitaph  upon 
the  death  of  Francis  : — 

"  Thou  shouldst  have  follow'd  me,  but  death  to  blame 
Miscounted  years,  and  measur'd  age  by  fame." 

He    was   buried   by  the   side    of    Chaucer   and    Spenser,   in   the    hallowed   earth 
where  it  was  wished  that  Shakspere  should  have  been  laid  : — 

"  Renowned  Spenser,  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chaucer ;  and,  rare  Beaumont,  lie 
A  little  nearer  Spenser,  to  make  room 
For  Shakespear  in  your  threefold,  fourfold  tomb. 
To  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed  make  a  shift, 
For,  until  doomsday  hardly  will  a  fifth, 
Betwixt  this  day  and  that,  by  fates  be  slain, 
For  whom  your  curtains  need  be  drawn  again."  * 

•  'Elegy  on  Shakespear,'  by  W.  Basse, 


[Francis  Beaumont.] 
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When  Shakspere's  company  performed  at  Wilton,  in  December,  1603,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  was  a  young  man  present  at  those  performances 
perhaps  familiar  with  Shakspere  himself,  whose  course  of  life  might  have  been 
determined  by  the  impulses  of  those  festive  hours.  Philip  Massinger,  who  in 
1603  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  filling  a  service  of 
trust  in  the  household  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke.  At  this  period  Philip  was  a 
commoner  of  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford.  "  Being  sufficiently  famed  for  several 
specimens  of  wit,  he  betook  himself  to  making  plays."  This  is  Anthony  Wood's 
account  of  the  dedication  of  Massinger  to  a  pursuit  which  brought  him  little 
but  hopeless  poverty.  Amongst  Henslow's  papers  was  found  an  undated  letter, 
addressed  to  him  by  Nathaniel  Field,  with  postscripts  signed  by  Robert  Da- 
borne  and  Philip  Massinger.  Malone  conjectures  that  the  letter  was  written 
between  1612  and  1615,  Henslow  having  died  in  January,  1616.  The  letter, 
which  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  misfortunes  of 
genius,  was  first  given  in  the  additions  to  Malone's  '  Historical  Account  of  the 
English  Stage  :  ' — 


[Pliilip  Mrissinger.J 


"  To  our  most  loving  friend,  Mr.  Philip  Hinchlow,  Esquire,  Thesa. 

"Mr.  Hinchlow, 

"You  understand  our  unfortunate  extremity,  and  I  do  not  think  you  so  void  of  Christianity  Vert 
that  you  would  throw  so  much  money  into  the  Thames  as  we  request  now  of  you,  rather  than  en- 
danger so  many  innocent  lives.  You  know  there  is  xZ.  more  at  least  to  be  -received  of  you  for  thr 
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play.  We  desire  you  to  lend  us  vl.  of  that;  which  shall  be  allowed  to  you;  without  which  we 
cannot  be  bailed,  nor  I  play  any  more  till  this  be  dispatched.  It  will  lose  you  xx/.  ere  the  end  or 
the  next  week,  besides  the  hinderance  of  the  next  new  play.  Pray,  Sir,  consider  our  cases  with 
humanity,  and  now  give  us  cause  to  acknowledge  you  our  true  friend  in'time  of  need.  We  have 
entreated  Mr.  Davison  to  deliver  this  note,  as  well  to  witness  your  love  as  our  promises,  and  always 
acknowledgment  to  be  ever 

"  Your  most  thankful  and  loving  friends, 

"NAT.  FIELD. 

"  The  money  shall  be  abated  out  of  the  money  remains  for  the  play  of  Mr.  Fletcher  and  our?. 

"ROBERT  DABORXE. 

"  I  have  ever  found  you  a  true  loving  friend  to  me,  and  in  so  small  a  suit,  it  being  honest,  I  hope  you 
will  not  fail  us. 

"PHILIP  MASSINGER." 


By  an  Indorsement  on  tne  letter  it  is  shown  that  Henslow  made  the  advance 
which  these  unfortunate  men  required.  But  how  was  it  that  Massinger,  who 
was  brought  up  under  the  patronage  of  a  family  distinguished  for  their 
encouragement  of  genius,  was  doomed  to  struggle  for  many  years  with  abject 
penury,  and  when  he  died  in  1640  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  to  have  his 
name  inscribed  in  the  burial  register  of  St.  Saviour's  as  "  Philip  Massinger, 
a  stranger "  ?  Gifford  conjectures  that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  early  in 
life,  and  thus  gave  offence  to  the  noble  family  with  whom  his  lather  had  been 
so  intimately  connected.  In  1623  Massinger  published  his  'Bondman,' 
dedicating  it  to  the  second  of  the  Herberts,  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery.  The 
dedication  shows  that  he  had  been  an  alien  fiom  the  house  in  the  service  of 
which  his  father  lived  and  died  :  "  However  I  could  never  arrive  at  the  hap- 
piness to  be  made  known  to  your  Lordship,  yet  a  desire,  born  with  me,  to  make 
a  tender  of  all  duties  and  service  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Herberts,  descended 
to  me  as  an  inheritance  from  my  dead  father,  Arthur  Massinger.  Many  years 
he  happily  spent  in  the  service  of  your  honourable  house,  and  died  a  servant  to 
it."  There  is  something  unintelligible  in  all  this ;  though  we  may  well  believe 
with  Gifford  that  "  whatever  might  be  the  unfortunate  circumstance  which 
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deprived  the  author  of  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Herberts,  he  did  not  imagine  it  to  be  pf  a  disgraceful  nature ;  or  he  would  not, 
in  the  face  of  the  public,  have  appealed  to  his  connexions  with  the  family."* 
It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  Massinger's  poetical  life.  '  The  Virgin 
Martyr,'  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dekker,  was  the  first  printed  of  his  plays ; 
and  that  did  not  appear  till  1622.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  belongs 
to  an  earlier  period ;  for  in  1 620  a  fee  was  paid  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels  on 
the  occasion  of  '  New  reforming  The  Virgin  Martyr."  The  '  Bondman '  was 
printed  within  a  year  after  it  was  produced  upon  the  stage ;  and  from  that 
period  till  the  time  of  his  death  several  of  his  plays  were  published,  but  at  very 
irregular  intervals.  It  would  appear  that  during  the  early  portion  of  his 
career  Massinger  was  chiefly  associated  with  other  writers.  To  the  later  period 
belong  his  great  works,  such  as  '  The  Duke  of  Milan,'  'The  City  Madam,' and 
the  '  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts.'  Taken  altogether,  Massinger  was  perhaps 
the  worthiest  successor  of  Shakspere ;  and  this  indeed  is  praise  enough. 

Nat  Field,  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  Henslow,  was  a  player,  as  we  learn  by 
that  letter.  The  same  document  shows  that  he  was  a  player  in  the  service  of 
Henslow.  But  he  is  mentioned  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspere's  plays, 
as  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  them.  The  best  evidence  of  the  genius  of 
Field  is  his  association  with  Massinger  in  the  noble  play  of '  The  Fatal  Dowry.' 
He  probably  was  not  connected  with  Shakspere's  company  during  Shakspere's 
life ;  but  he  is  named  in  a  patent  to  the  actors  at  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  in 
1620.  Robert  Daborne,  who  was  associated  with  Field  and  Massinger  in  their 
"  extremity,"  was  either  at  this  period,  or  subsequently,  in  holy  orders. 

Thomas  Middleton  was  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere.  We  find  him  early 
associated  with  other  writers,  and  in  1602  was  published  his  comedy  of  "Blurt 
Master- Constable."  Edward  Phillips  describes  him  as  "  a  copious  writer  for 
the  English  stage,  contemporary  with  Jonson  and  Fletcher,  though  not  of  equal 

•  Introduction  to  the  Works  of  Massinger. 
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repute,  and  yet  on  the  other  side  not  altogether  contemptible."  He  continued 
to  write  on  till  the  suppression  of  the  theatres,  and  the  opinion  of  Phillips  was 
the  impression  as  to  his  powers  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  Ford, — who 
has  truly  been  called  "  of  the  firsf  order  of  poets  " — Rowley,  Wilson,  Hathway, 
Porter,  Houghton,  Day,  Tourneur.  Taylor,  arose  as  the  day-star  of  Shakspere 
was  setting.  Each  might  have  been  remarkable  in  an  age  of  mediocrity,  some 

J 

are  still  illustrious.  The  great  dramatic  literature  of  England  was  the  creation 
of  half  a  century  only  ;  and  in  that  short  space  was  heaped  up  such  a  prodigality 
of  riches  that  we  regard  this  wondrous  accumulation  with  something  too  much 

O  O 

of  indifference  to  the  lesser  gems,  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the 

"  One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite." 


NOTE  ON  THE  CONVEYANCE  TO  SHAKSPERE  IN  1613. 


THE  counterpart  of  the  original  conveyance,  and  a  mortgage-deed  connected  with  it,  in  addition 
to  the  information  which  they  furnish  us  as  to  Shakspere's  life,  exhibit  two  out  of  the  six 
undoubted  examples  of  his  autograph.*  The  person  disposing  of  the  property  is  "  Henry 
Walker,  citizain  of  London  and  minstrel  of  London."  William  Shakspere  is  the  purchaser,  for  the 
sum  of  140£. ;  but  there  are  other  parties  to  the  deed,  namelv,  William  Johnson,  John  Jackson, 
and  John  Heminge.  It  appears,  by  an  assignment  executed  after  Shakspere's  death  by  these 
parties,  that  they  held  this  property  in  trust,  and  surrendered  it  to  the  uses  of  Shakspere's  wilL  It 
seems  to  us  probable  that  this  tenement  was  purchased  by  Shakspere  for  some  object  connected  with 
the  property  in  the  theatre,  for  this  reason :  On  the  day  after  the  purchase,  the  llth  of  March,  he 
and  the  other  parties  execute  a  mnrtgRge-deed  to  Henry  Walker,  the  vendor  (in  the  form  of  a  lease 
of  a  hundred  years  at  a  pepper-coTii  rent)  of  the  property  so  purchased,  with  a  covenant  that  if 
William  Shakspere  shall  pay  the  sum  of  60/.  on  the  29th  of  September  next  coming,  to  the  said 
Henry  Walker,  the  lease  shall  be  null  and  void.  It  thus  appears  that  Shakspere  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition on  the  10th  of  March  to  pay  the  whole  of  this  purchase  money  ;  but  that  he  could  rely  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  difference  within  the  next  six  months.  It  would  appear  unlikely  that  he  would 
purchase  a  tenement  in  London,  being  straitened  in  the  means  of  paying  for  it,  if  he  had  disposed 
of  his  theatrical  property  in  the  Blackfriars  the  year  previous ;  or  that  he  would  have  bought  it  at 
all  unless  with  some  reference  to  the  advantage  of  that  theatrical  property.  At  the  date  of  the  in- 
denture the  premises  appear  to  have  been  untenanted.  They  were  ' '  now  or  late  in  the  occupation 
t,f  one  William  Ireland."  But  according  to  Shakspere's  will,  three  years  afterwards,  "  one  John 
Robinson"  dwelt  in  the  messuage  "in  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  near  the  Wardrobe."  Richard 
Robinson  was  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  Shakspere's  plays — the  "Dick  Robinson"  of  Ben 
Jonson.  John  Robinson  was  probably  also  connected  with  the  theatre. 

•  See  Note  on  Shakspere'i  Autographs  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XII. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    LAST    BIRTHDAY. 


EVERY  one  agrees  that  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  Shakspere 
ceased  to  write.  Yet  we  venture  to  think  that  every  .one  is  in  error.  The 
opinion  is  founded  upon  a  belief  that  he  only  finally  left  London  towards  the 
close  of  1613.  We  have  shown,  from  his  purchase  of  a  large  house  at  Strat- 
ford, his  constant  acquisition  of  landed  property  there,  his  active  engagements 
in  the  business  of  agriculture,  the  interest  which  he  took  in  matters  connected 
with,  his  property  in  which  his  neighbours  had  a  common  interest,  that  he 
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must  have  partially  left  London  before  this  period.  There  were  no  circum- 
stances, as  far  as  we  can  collect,  to  have  prevented  him  finally  leaving  London 
several  years  before  1613.  But  his  biographers,  having  fixed  a  period  for  the 
termination  of  his  connexion  with  the  active  business  of  the  theatre,  assume 
that  he  became  wholly  unemployed ;  that  he  gave  himself  up,  as  Rowe  has 
described,  to  "ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends."  His 
income  was  enough,  they  say,  to  dispense  with  labour ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  labour.  They  have  attained  to  "  a  perfect  conviction,  that  when  Shakspere 
bade  adieu  to  London,  he  left  it  predetermined  to  devote  the  residue  of  his 
days  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  social  and  domestic  happiness  in  the 
shades  of  retirement."  These  are  Dr.  Drake's  words,  who  repeats  what  he  has 
found  in  Malone  and  the  other  commentators.  Mr.  De  Quincey,  a  biographer 
of  a  higher  mark,  gives  a  currency  to  a  very  similar  opinion: — "From  1591  to 
1611  are  just  twenty  years,  within  which  space  lie  the  whole  dramatic  creations 
of  Shakspeare,  averaging  nearly  one  for  every  six  months.  In  1611  was 
written  The  Tempest,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  of  all  Shak- 
speare's  works."*  The  Tempest  has  been  held  by  some  to  be  Shakspere 's 
latest  work  ;  as  Twelfth  Night  was  held  by  others  to  be  the  latest.  The  con- 
clusion in  the  case  of  the  Twelfth  Night  has  been  proved  to  be  far  wide  of  the 
truth.  There  was  poetry,  at  any  rate,  in  the  belief  that  he  who  wrote 

"  I  '11  break  my  staff, 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound 
I'll  drown  my  book," 

was  "inspired  to  typify  himself;"! — for  ever  to  renounce  the  spells  by  which 
he  had  bound  the  subject  mind.  This  is,  indeed,  poetical ;  but  it  is  opposed  to 
all  the  experience  of  the  course  of  a  great  intellect.  Shakspere  had  to  abjure 
no  "rough  magic,"  such  as  his  Prospero  abjured.  His  "potent  art"  was  built 
on  the  calm  and  equal  operations  of  his  surpassing  genius.  More  than  half  of 
his  life  had  been  employed  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  this  power.  The  strong 
spur,  first  of  necessity,  and  secondly  of  his  professional  duty,  enabled  him  to 
wield  this  power,  even  amidst  the  distractions  of  a  life  of  constant  and  variable- 
occupation.  But  when  the  days  of  pleasure  arrived,  is  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  mere  habit  of  his  life  would  not  assert  its  ordinary  control  ;  that  the 
greatest  of  intellects  would  suddenly  sink  to  the  condition  of  an  %very-day 
man — cherishing  no  high  plans  lor  the  future,  looking  back  with  no  desire  to 
equal  and  excel  the  work  of  the  past  ?  At  the  period  of  life  when  Chaucer 
began  to  write  the  '  Canterbury  Tales/  Shakspere,  according  to  his  biographers, 
was  suddenly  and  utterly  to  cease  to  write.  We  cannot  believe  it.  Is  there  a 
parallel  case  in  the  career  of  any  great  artist  who  had  won  for  himself  competence 
and  fame  ?  Is  the  mere  applause  of  the  world,  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  goods  of 
life,  "the  end-all  and  the  be-all"  of  the  labours  of  a  mighty  mind?  These 
attained,  is  the  voice  of  his  spiritual  being  to  be  heard  no  more  ?  "Are  the 

*  ' Encyclopaedia  Britannica ' — Article,  'Shakspeare.' 
f  Campbell — Preface  to  Moxon's  Edition  of  Shakspeare. 
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thoughts  with  which  he  daily  wrestles  to  have  no  utterance  ?  Is  he  to  come 
down  from  the  mountain  from  which  he  had  a  Pisgah-view  of  life,  and  what  is 
Deyond  life,  to  walk  on  the  low  shore  where  the  other  children  of  humanity 
pick  up  shells  and  pebbles,  from  the  first  hour  of  their  being  to  the  last?  If 
those  who  reason  thus  could  present  a  satisfactory  record  of  the  dates  of  all 
Shakspere's  .works,  and  especially  of  his  later  works,  we  should  still  cling  to 
the  belief  that  some  fruits  of  the  last  years  of  his  literary  industry  had  wholly 
perished.  It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  adopt  any  such  theory. 
Without  the  means  of  fixing  the  precise  date  of  many  particular  dramas,  we 
have  indisputable  traces,  up  to  this  period,  of  the  appearance  of  at  least  five- 
sixths  of  all  Shakspere's  undoubted  works.  The  mention  by  contemporaries, 
the  notices  of  their  performance  at  Court,  the  publications  through  the  press, 
enable  us  to  assign  epochs  to  a  very  large  number  of  these  works,  whether  the 
labours  of  his  youth,  his  manhood,  or  his  full  and  riper  years.  It  is  not  a 
fanciful  theory  that  these  works  were  produced  in  cycles  ;  that  at  one  period 
he  saw  the  capabilities  of  the  English  history  for  dramatic  representation  ;  at 
another  poured  forth  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  the  richness  of  his  humour 
in  a  succession  of  heart-inspiriting  comedies ;  at  another  conceived  those  great 
tragic  creations  which  have  opened  a  new  world  to  him  who  would  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  the  human  mind ;  taking  a  loftier  range  even  in  his  lighter 
efforts,  at  another  time  shedding  the  light  of  his  philosophy  and  the  richness  of 
his  poetry  over  the  regions  of  romantic  fiction,  while  other  men  would  have 
been  content  to  amuse  by  the  power  of  a  well-constructed  plot  and  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  incidents.  Are  there  any  dramas  which  belong  to  a  class  not  yet 
described — dramas  whose  individual  appearance  is  not  accounted  for  by  those 
who  have  attempted  to  fix  the  exact  chronology  of  other  plays  ?  There  is  such 
a  class.  It  is  formed  of  the  three  great  Roman  plays  of  Coriolanus,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  In  our  Introductory  Notices  to  those  plays 
we  have  stated  every  circumstance  by  which  Malone  and  others  attempted  to 
fix  their  date  as  between  1607  and  1610.  There  is  not  one  atom  of  evidence 
upon  the  subject  beyond  the  solitary  fact  that  "  A  book  called  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  without  the  name  of  Shakspere  as  its  author,  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  the  20th  of  May,  1608.  Every  other  entry  of  a  play  by 
Shakspere  has  preceded  the  publication  of  the  play,  whether  piratical  or  other- 
wise. The  Antony  and  Cleopatra  of  Shakspere  was  not  published  till  fifteen 
years  afterwards;  it  was  entered  in  1623  by  the  publishers  of  the  folio  as  one 
of  the  copies  "  not  formerly  entered  to  other  men."  And  yet  we  are  told  that 
the  entry  of  1608  is  decisive  as  to  the  date  of  Shakspere's  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
The  conjectures  of  Malone  and  Chalmers,  which  would  decide  the  date  of  these 
great  plays  by  some  fancied  allusion,  are  more  than  usually  trivial.  What  they 
are  we  need  not  here  repeat. 

The  lines  prefixed   by  Leonard   Digges  to  the  first  collected   edition  of   Shak 
spere's -works  would  seem  to  imply  that  Julius  Ceesar  had  been  acted,  and  was 
popular : — 
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"  Nor  fire  nor  cank'ring  age,  as  Naso  said 
Of  his,  thy  wit-fraught  book  shall  once  invade ; 
Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead 
(Though  miss'd)  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 
(Impossible  !)  with  some  new  straiu'd  t'  outdo, 
Passions  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo ; 
Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  t^.ke 
Than  when  thy  half-sword  parleying  Romans  spake.' 


The  "  half-s\vord   parleying  Romans "  alludes,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the 
quarrel   between   Brutus  and  Cassius ;    and    this    is  evidence  that    the    play  was 
performed   before   the    publication  of   Digges's   verses.     \Ve    believe    that   it  was 
performed    during    Shakspere's    lifetime.      Malone    says,     "  It    appears    by    the 
papers  of  the  late    Mr.  George  Vertue,   that  a  play  called   Caesar's  Tragedy  was 
acted  at  Court  before   the   10th  of  April,   in   the   year  1613."     We  agree  with 
Malone  that   this  was   probably  Shakspere's   Julius  Ceesar.     That   noble   tragedy 
is  in  every  respect  an  acting  play.     It  is  not  too  long  for  representation  ;   it  has 
no  scenes  in  which  the  poet  seems  to  have  abandoned  himself  to  the  inspiration 
of  his   subject,    postppning   the  work  of  curtailment   till    the    necessities  of   the 
stage  should  demand  it.     Not  so  was  Coriolanus ;   not  so  especially  w;is  Antony 
and    Cleopatra.     They  each    contain    more  lines  than  any  other  of    Shakspere's 
plays ;  they  are  each  nearly  a  third  longer  than  Julius  Caesar.     It   is  our  belief 
that   they   were   not   acted    in    Shakspere's    lifetime ;    and    that   his   fellows,   the 
editors  of  the  folio  in  1623,  had  the  honesty  to  publish  them   from  the  posthu- 
mous manuscripts,  uncurtailed.      In    their    existing   state  they  are  not  only   toe 
long    for    representation,   but    they   exhibit   evidence  of    that    exuberance  which 
characterizes    the    original   execution  of    a  great  work    of    art,  when    the    artist, 
throwing   all    his   vigour   into   the   conception,  leaves   for    a    future    period    the 
rejection    or   compression   of    passages,    however    splendid    they    may   be,    which 
impede    the    progress  of    the    action,    and    destroy    that    proportion    which    must 
never   be   sacrificed   even    to    individual    beauty.     "We    know   that   this   was   the 
principle   upon  which   Shakspere  worked   in  the  correction  of  his  greatest  efforts 
— his  Hamlet,  his   Lear,  his  Othello.     We  believe  that  Coriolanus  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  have  come  down   to  us  uncorrected ;    that  they  were  posthumous 
works ;    that   the    intellect  which  could   not  remain  inactive  conceived   a  mighty 
plan,    of    which    these    glorious    performances    were    the   commencement ;    that 
Shakspere,    calmly    meditating   upon  the   grandeur  of    the    Roman    story,  seeing 
how  fitted  it  was,  not  only  for  the  display  of  character  and  passion,  but  for  pro- 
found  manifestations  of  the  aspects  of  social  life,  ever    changing    and    ever  the 
same,  had  conceived  the  sublime  project  of  doing  for  Rome  what  he  had  done 
for  England.     He  has  exhibited  to  us  the  republic  in  her  youthfulness,  and  her 
decrepitude ;   her  struggle  against  the  sovereignty  of  one ;   the  great  contest  for 
a   principle   terminating   in    ruin ;    an  empire    established    by  cunning    and    pro- 
scription.    There   were,    behind,    the   great   annals   of    Imperial    Rome ;    a   story 
perhaps    unequalled    for   the    purposes   of    the    philosophical   dramatist,   but   one 
which  the  greatest  who  had  ever  attempted  to  connect  the  actions  and  motives  of 
public  men  and  popular  bodies  with  lofty  poetry,  not  didactic  but  "ample  and 
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fcue  with  life,"  was  not  permitted  to  touch.  The  marvellous  accuracy,  the  real 
substantial  learning,  of  the  three  Roman  plays  of  Shakspere,  present  the  most 
complete  evidence  to  our  minds  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  profound  study  of 
the  whole  range  of  Roman  history,  including  the  nicer  details  of  Roman  manners, 
not  in  those  days  to  be  acquired  in  a  compendious  form,  but  to  be  brought  out  by 
diligent  reading  alone.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  last  years  of  Shakspere's 
life  were  those  of  an  earnest  student.  We  confidently  ask  if  the  belief  is  not 
a  reasonable  one  ? 

The  happy  quiet  of  Shakspere's  retreat  was  not  wholly  undisturbed  by 
calamity,  domestic  and  public.  His  brother  Richard,  who  was  ten  years  his 
junior,  was  buried  at  Stratford  on  the  4th  of  February,  1613.  Of  his  father's 
family  his  sister  Joan,  who  had  married  Mr.  William  Hart  of  Stratford,  was 
probably  the  only  other  left.  There  is  no  record  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Gilbert ;  but  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  will  of  William,  in  all  likelihood  he 
died  before  him.  Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes  upon  Langbaine,  has  a  story 
of  "  One  of  Shakspeare's  younger  brothers,  who  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  even 
some  years,  as  I  compute,  .after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II."  Gilbert 
was  born  in  1566;  so  that  if  he  had  lived  some  years  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. ,  it  is  not  surprising  that  "  his  memory  was  weakened,"  as  Oldys 
reports,  and  that  he  could  give  "the  most  noted  actors "  but  "  little  satisfaction 
in  their  endeavours  to  learn  something  from  him  of  his  brother."  The  story  of 
Oldys  is  clearly  apocryphal,  as  far  as  regards  any  brother  of  Shakspere's. 
They  were  a  short-lived  race.  His  sister,  indeed,  survived  him  thirty  years. 
The  family  at  New  Place,  at  this  period,  would  be  composed  therefore  of  his 
wife  only,  and  his  unmarried  daughter  Judith ;  unless  his  elder  daughter  and 
his  son-in-law  formed  a  part  of  the  same  household,  with  their  only  child 
Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  1608.  The  public  calamity  to  which  we  have 
alluded  was  a  great  fire,  which  broke  out  at  Stratford  on  the  9th  of  July,  1614; 
and  "  within  the  space  of  two  hours  consumed  and  burnt  fifty  and  four  dwelling- 
houses,  many  of  them  being  very  fair  houses,  besides  barns,  stables,  arid  other 
houses  of  office,  together  with  great  store  of  corn,  hay,  straw,  wood,  and  timber 
therein,  amounting  to  the  value  of  eight  hundred  pounds  and  upwards ;  the 
force  of  which  fire  was  so  great  (the  wind  setting  full  upon  the  town),  that  it 
dispersed  into  so  many  places  thereof,  whereby  the  whole  town  was  in  very 
great  danger  to  have  been  utterly  consumed."*  That  Shakspere  assisted  with 
all  the  energy  of  his  character  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  this  calamity,  and 
in  the  restoration  of  his  town,  we  cannot  doubt.  In  the  same  year  we  find  him 
taking  some  interest  in  the  project  of  an  inclosure  of  the  common-fields  of 
Stratford.  The  inclosure  would  probably  have  improved  his  property,  and 
especially  have  increased  the  value  of  the  tithes,  of  the  moiety  of  which  he  held 
a  lease.  The  Corporation  of  Stratford  were  opposed  to  the  inclosure.  They 
held  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  were  then  deeplv 
suffering  from  the  desolation  of  the  fire ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  solicitous 

•  Brief  granted  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  on  the  llth  of  May,  1615,  quoted  from  Wheler*:; 
History  of  Stratford,  p.  15. 
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that  Shakspere  should  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  themselves.  His 
friend  William  Combe,  then  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  was  a  principal  person 
engaged  in  forwarding  the  inclosure.  The  Corporation  sent  their  common 
clerk,  Thomas  Greene,  to  London,  to  oppose  the  project ;  and  a  memorandum  in 
his  hand-writing,  which  still  remains,  exhibits  the  business-like  manner  in 
wKich  Shakspere  informed  himself  of  the  details  of  the  plan.  The  first  memo- 
randum is  dated  the  17th  of  November,  1614,  and  is  as  follows: — "My  Cosen 
Shakspeare  comyng  yesterday  to  town,  I  went  to  see  how  he  did.  He  toid  me 
that  they  assured  him  they  ment  to  inclose  no  further  than  to  Gospel  Bush, 
and  so  upp  straight  (leaving  out  pt.  of  the  Dyngles  to  the  field)  to  the  gate  in 
Clopton  hedg,  and  take  in  Salisbury's  peece  ;  and  that  they  mean  in  Aprill  to 
svey.  the  land  and  then  to  gyve  satisfaccion,  and  not  before :  and  he  arid 
Mr.  Hall  say  they  think  yr.  will  be  nothyng  done  at  all."  Mr.  Greene  appears 
to  have  returned  to  Stratford  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  date  of  this  memo- 
randum, and  Shakspere  seems  to  have  remained  in  London  ;  for  according  to  a 
second  memorandum,  which  is  damaged  and  partly  illegible,  an  official  letter 
was  .written  to  Shakspere  by.  the  Corporation,  acaompanied  by  a  private  letter 
from  Mr.  Greene,  moving  him  to  exert  his  influence  against  this  .plan  of  the 
inclosure: — "23  Dec.  A.  Hall,  Lres.  wrytten,  one  to  Mr.  Manyring  — another 
to  Mr.  Shakspeare,  with  almost  all  the  company's  hands  to  eyther.  I  also 

wrytte  myself  to  my   Csn.  Shakspear,  the  coppyes   of  a!l  our then  also 

a  note  of  the  inconvenyences  wold  ...  by  the  inclosure."  Arthur  Mannering,  to 
whom  one  of  these  letters  was  written  by  the  Corporation,  was  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  then  residing  at  his  house ;  and  from  the 
letter  to  him,  which  has  been  preserved,  "  it  appears  that  he  was  apprized  of 
the  injury  to  be  expected  from  the  intended  inclosure  ;  reminded  of  the  damage 
that  Stratford,  then  '  lying  in  the  ashes  of  desolation,'  had  sustained  from  recent 
fires;  and  entreated  to  forbear  the  inclosure."*  The  letter  to  Shakspere  has 
not  been  discovered.  The  fact  of  its  having  been  written  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  importance  which  was  attached  to  his  opinion  by  his  neighbours.  Truly 
in  his  later  years  he  had 

"  Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

John  Combe,  the  old  companion  of  Shakspere,  died  at  the  very  hour  that  the 
great  fire  was  raging  at  Stratford.  According  to  the  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment, he  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1614.  Upon  his  tomb  is  a  fine  rocumbent 
figure  executed  by  the  same  sculptor  who,  a  few  years  later,  set  up  in  the  same 
Chancel  a  monument  to  one  who,  "  when  that  stone  is  rent,"  shall  still  be 
"  fresh  to  all  ages."  Shakspere  was  at  this  period  fifty  years  old.  He  was  in 
all  probability  healthful  and  vigorous.  His  life  was  a  pure  and  simple  one ; 
and  its  chances  of  endurance  were  the  greater,  that  high  intellectual  occupation, 
not  forced  upon  him  by  necessity,  varied  the  even  course  of  his  tranquil  exist- 
ence. His  retrospections  of  the  past  would,  we  believe,  be  eminently  happy. 
His  high  talents  had  been  employed  not  only  profitably  to  himself,  but  for  the 

*  Wheler'a  '  Guide  to  Stratford.' , 
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advantage  of  his  fellow-creatures.  "He  had  begun  life  obscurely,  the  mem- 
ber of  a  profession  which  was  scarcely  more  than  tolerated.  He  had  found 
the  stage  brutal  and  licentious.  There  were  worse  faults  belonging  to  the 
early  drama  than  its  ignorant  coarseness.  It  was  adapted  only  for  a  rude 
audience  in  its  strong  excitement  and  its  low  ribaldry.  He  saw  that  the 
drama  was  to  be  made  a  great  teacher.  He  saw  that  the  highest  things 
in  the  region  of  poetry  were  akin  to  the  natural  feelings  in  the  commonest 
natures.  He  would  make  the  noblest  dramatic  creations  the  most  popular. 
He  knew  that  the  wit  that  was  unintelligible  to  the  multitude  was  not  true 
wit, — that  the  passion  which  did  not  move  them  to  tears  or  anger  was  not 
real  passion.  He  had  raised  a  despised  branch  of  literature  into  the  highest 
art.  He  must  have  felt  that  he  had  produced  works  which  could  never  die. 
It  was  not  the  applause  of  princes,  or  even  the  breath  of  admiring  crowds,  that 
told  him  this.  He  would  look  upon  his  own  great  creations  as  works  of  art, 
no  matter  by  whom  produced,  to  be  compared  with  the  performances  of  other 
men, — to  be  measured  by  that  high  ideal  standard  which  was  a  better  test  than 
any  such  comparisons.  Shakspere  could  not  have  mistaken  his  own  intellectual 
position  ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  mind  perfectly  free  from  that  self-conscious- 
ness which  substitutes  individual  feelings  for  general  truths,  it  was  Shakspere's 
mind.  To  one  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  his  works,  they  come  more  and 
more  to  appear  as  emanations  of  the  pure  intellect,  totally  disconnected  from 
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the  personal  relations  of  the  being  which  has  produced  them.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  worldly  trials  of  such  a  mind,  it  had  within  itself  the 
power  of  rising  superior  to  every  calamity.  Although  the  career  of  Shakspere 
was  prosperous,  he  may  have  felt  "  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  if  not  "  the 
oppressor's  wrong."  If  we  are  to  trust  his  Sonnets,  he  did  feel  these  things. 
But  he  dwelt  habitually  in  a  region  above  these  clouds  of  common  life.  He 
suffered  family  bereavements  ;  yet  he  chronicled  not  his  sorrows  with  that  false 
sentimentality  which  calls  upon  the  world  to  see  how  graceful  it  is  to  weep. 
In  his  impersonations  of  feeling,  he  has  looked  at  death  under  every  aspect 
with  which  the  human  mind  views  the  last  great  change.  To  the  thoughtless 
and  selfish  Claudio, 

'•  The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ach,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death." 

To  the  philosophical  Duke  life  is  a  thing  • 

"  That  none  but  fools  would  keep." 

To  Hamlet,  whose  conscience  [consciousness]  "  puzzles  the  will," 
"  The  dread. of  something  after  death  '- 

"makes  cowards   of   us  all."     To  Prospero  the  whole  world  is  as  perishable  as 
the  life  of  man  : 

"  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

Shakspere,  when  he   speaks   in   a   tone   approaching   to  that  of  personal  feeling, 
looks  upon  death  with  the  common  eye  of  humanity  : 

"  That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
"When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  wes,t, 
"Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest." 

Sonnet  luiii. 

He  dwells  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  when  he  asks,  "  the  friends  of  ray 
childhood  where  are  they  ?  an  echo  answers,  where  are  they  ? "  Some  few  re- 
main ;— the  hoary-headed  eld  that  h°  remembered  fresh  and  full  of  hope.  Ever 
and  anon  as  he  rambles  through  the  villages  where  he  rambled  in  his  boyhood, 
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the  head  of  some  one  is  laid  under  the  turf  whose  name  he  remembers  as  the 
foremost  at  barley-break  or  foot-ball. 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
Ths  way  to  dusty  death." 


[Weston  Church.] 
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The   younger  daughter  of   Shakspere  was   married   on   the  10th  of  February, 
1616,  to  Thomas  Quiney,  as  the  register  of  Stratford  shows  : 


Thomas  Quiney  was  the  son  of  Richard  Quiney  of  Stratford,  whom  we  have 
seen  in  1598  soliciting  the  k'nd  offices  of  his  loving  countryman  Shakspere^ 
Thomas,  who  was  born  in  1588,  was  probably  a  well-educated  man.  At  any 
rate  he  was  a  great  master  of  calligraphy,  as  his  signature  attests  : 


The  last  will  of  Shakspere  would  appear  to  have  been  prepared  in  some  de- 
gree with  reference  to  this  marriage.  It  is  dated  the  25th  of  March,  1616 : 
but  the  word  "  Januarii "  seems  to  have  been  first  written  and  afterwards 
struck  out,  "  Martii "  having  been  written  above  it.  It  is  not  unlikely,  and 
indeed  it  appears  most  probable,  that  the  document  was  prepared  before  the 
marriage  of  Judith;  for  the  elder  daughter  is  mentioned  as  Susanna  Hall, — 
the  younger  simply  as  Judith.  To  her  one  hundred  pounds  is  bequeathed, 
and  fifty  pounds  conditionally.  The  life-interest  of  a  further  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  is  also  bequeathed  to  her,  with  remainder  to  her  children  : 
but  if  she  died  without  issue  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  vill,  the 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  to  be  otherwise  appropriated.  We  pass  over  the 
various  legacies  to  relations  and  friends  *  to  come  to  the  bequest  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  property.  All  the  real  estate  is  devised  to  his  daughter  Susanna 
Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life.  It  is  then  entailed  upon  her 
first  son  and  his  heirs  male  ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  her  second  son  and 


•  See  the  Will  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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his  heirs  male ;  and  so  on :  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  his  grand-daughter 
Elizabeth  Hall  (called  in  the  language  of  the  time  his  "niece")  :  and  in  default 
of  such  issue,  to  his  daughter  Judith,  and  her  heirs  male.  By  this  strict  entail- 
ment  it  was  manifestly  the  object  of  Shakspere  to  found  a  family.  Like  many 
other  such  purposes  of  short-sighted  humanity  the  object  was  not  accomplished. 
His  elder  daughter  had  no  issue  but  Elizabeth,  and  she  died  childless.  The 
heirs  male  of  Judith  died  before  her.  The  estates  were  scattered  after  the 
second  generation  ;  and  the  descendants  of  his  sister  were  the  only  transmitters 
to  posterity  of-his  blood  and  lineage.* 

"  Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second-best  bed,  with  the  furniture."  This 
is  the  clause  of  the  will  upon  which,  for  half  a  century,  all  men  believed  that 
Shakspere  recollected  his  wife  only  to  mark  how  little  he  esteemed  her, — to 
'cut  her  off,  not  indeed  with  a  shilling,  but  with  an  old  bed."t  We  had  the 
,  satisfaction  of  first  showing  the  utter  groundlessness  of  this  opinion ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  know,  that  the  statement  which  we  originally  published,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  is  now  fully  acquiesced  in  by  all  writers  on  Shakspere.  But  it  was  once 
very  different.  To  show  the  universality  of  the  former  belief  in  such  a  charge,  we 
will  first  exhibit  it  in  the  words  of  one,  himself  a  poet,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
any  desire  to  depreciate  the  greatest  master  of  his  art.  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  "  Life 
of  Byron,"  speaking  of  unhappy  marriages  with  reference  to  the  domestic  mis- 
fortune of  his  noble  friend,  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  By  whatever  austerity  of  temper,  or  habits,  the  poets  Dante  and  Milton  may 
have  drawn  upon  themselves  such  a  fate,  it  might  be  expected  that,  at  least,  the 
'  gentle  Shakspere '  would  have  stood  exempt  from  the  common  calamity  of  his 
brethren.  But,  among  the  very  few  facts  of  his  life  that  have  been  transmitted  to 
us,  there  is  none  more  clearly  proved  than  the  unhappiness  of  his  marriage.  The 
dates  of  the  births  of  his  children,  compared  with  that  of  his  removal  from  Strat- 
ford,— the  total  omission  of  his  wife's  name  in  the  first  draft  of  his  will,  and  the 
bitter  sarcasm  of*  the  bequest  by  which  he  remembers  her  afterwards,  all  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  both  his  separation  from  the  lady  early  in  life,  and  his  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  her  at  the  close  of  it.  In  endeavouring  to  argue  against  the  con- 
clusion naturally  to  be  deduced  from  this  will,  Boswell,  with  a  strange  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  remarks, — '  If  he  had  taken  offence  at  any  part  of  his  wife's  conduct, 
I  cannot  believe  he  would  have  taken  this  petty  mode  of  expressing  it.' " 

Steevens,  amongst  many  faults  of  taste,  has  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling 
to  deny  the  inferences  of  Malone  in  this  matter  of  the  "  old  bed."  He  considers 
this  bequest  "  a  mark  of  peculiar  tenderness  ;  "  and  he  assumes  that  she  was  pro- 
vided for  by  settlement.  Steevens  was  a  conveyancer  by  profession.  Malone,  who 
was  also  at  the  bar,  says,  "  what  provision  was  made  for  her  by  settlement  does  not 
appear."  A  writer  in  "  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia"  doubts  the  legal  view  of  the  matter 
which  Steevens  charitably  takes: — "  Had  he  already  provided  for  her?  If  so,  he 
would  surely  have  alluded  to  the  fact ;  and  if  he  had  left  her  the  interest  of  a 
specific  sum,  or  the  rent  of  some  messuage,  there  would,  we  think,  have  been  a 
stipulation  for  the  reversion  of  the  property  to  his  children  after  her  decease.' 

*  See  note  on  some  points  of  Shakapere'a  Will  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter, 
f  Malone. 
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Boswell,  a  third  legal  editor,  thus  writes  upon  the  same  subject : — "  If  we  may 
suppose  that  some  provision  had  been  made  for  her  during  his  lifetime,  the  bequest 
of  his  second-best  bed  was  probably  considered  in  those  days  neither  as  uncommon 
or  reproachful."  As  a  somewhat  parallel  example  Boswell  cites  the  will  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  in  1600,  who  gives  his  son  his  second-best  horse,  but  no  land, 
because  his  father-in-law  had  promised  to  provide  for  him.  We  will  present  our 
readers  with  a  case  in  which  the  parallel  is  much  closer.  In  the  will  of  David 
Cecil,  Esq.,  grandfather  to  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  we  find  the  following  bequest 
to  his  wife  : — 

"  Item — /  will  that  my  wife  have  all  the  plate  that  was  hers  before  I  married,  her  ; 
and  twenty  kye  and  a  bull."* 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  query  of  the  Cyclopaedist, — "  Had  he  already  provided 
for  her?  If  so,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  the  fact."  Poor  Dame  Cecil, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  had  no  resource  but  that  of  milking  her  twenty  kye, 
kept  upon  the  common,  and  eating  sour  curds  out  of  a  silver  bowl. 

The  "  forgetfulness  "  and  the  "  neglect  "  by  Shakspere  of  the  partner  of  his  for- 
tunes for  more  than  thirty  years  is  good-naturedly  imputed  by  Steevens  to  "  the 
indisposed  and  sickly  fit."  Malone  will  not  have  it  so  : — "  The  various  regulations 
and  provisions  of  our  author's  will  show  that  at  the  time  of  making  it  he  had  the 
entire  use  of  his  faculties."  We  thoroughly  agree  with  Malone  in  this  particular. 
Shakspere  bequeaths  to  his  second  daughter  three  hundred  pounds  under  certain 
conditions  ;  to  his  sister  money,  wearing  apparel,  and  a  life  interest  in  the  house 
where  she  lives  ;  to  his  nephews  five  pounds  each  ,•  to  his  grand -daughter  his  plate  ; 
to  the  poor  ten  pounds  ;  to  various  friends,  money,  rings,  his  sword.  The  chief 
bequest,  that  of  his  real  property,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Item — I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  for 
better  enabling  of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof, 
all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid, 
called  the  New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with 
the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley  Street,  within  the  borough  of 
Stratford  aforesaid  ;  and  all  my  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived, 
or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford- upon  - 
Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said 
county  of  Warwick  ;  and  also  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  Blackfriars  in 
London,  near  the  Wardrobe  ;  and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever :  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  with  their 
appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natura 
life;  and  after  her  decease  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,"  &c. 

Immediately  after  this  clause, — by  which  all  the  real  property  is  bequeathed  to 
Susanna  Hall,  for  her  life,  and  then  entailed  upon  her  heirs  male  ;  and  in  default  of 
such  issue  upon  his  grand-daughter,  and  her  heirs  male ;  and  in  default  of  such 
issue  upon  his  daughter  Judith  and  her  heirs  male, — comes  the  clause  relating  to 
his  M  ife  : — 

*  Peck's  '  Desiderata  Curiosa,'  lib.  iii.,  No.  2. 
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"Item — I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second-best  bed,  with  the  furniture." 

It  was  the  object  of  Shakspere  by  this  will  to  perpetuate  a  family  estate.  In 
doing  so  did  he  neglect  the  duty  and  affection  which  he  owed  to  his  wife  ?  He 
did  not. 

Shakspere  knew  the  law  of  England  better  than  his  legal  commentators.  His 
estates,  with  the  exception  of  a  copyhold  tenement,  expressly  mentioned  in  his  will, 
were  freehold.  His  WIFE  WAS  ENTITLED  TO  DOWER.  She  was  provided  for,  as 
the  wife  of  David  Cecil  was  provided  for,  who,  without  doubt,  was  not  "  cut  off" 
with  her  own  plate  and  twentv  kye  and  a  bull.  She  was  provided  for  amply,  by  the 
clear  and  undeniable  operation  of  the  English  law.  Of  the  lands,  houses,  and  gardens 
which  Shakspere  inherited  from  his  father,  she  was  assured  of  the  life-interest  of  a 
third,  should  she  survive  her  husband,  the  instant  that  old  John  Shakspere  died. 
Of  the  capital  messuage,  called  New  Place,  the  best  house  in  Stratford,  which 
Shakspere  purchased  in  1597,  she  was  assured  of  the  same  life-interest,  from  the 
moment  of  the  conveyance,  provided  it  was  a  direct  conveyance  to  her  husband. 
That  it  was  so  conveyed  we  may  infer  from  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
lands  in  Old  Stratford,  and  other  places,  which  were  purchased  by  Shakspere  in  1602, 
and  were  then  conveyed  "  to  the  onlye  proper  use  and  behoofe  of  the  saide  William 
Shakespere,  his  heires  and  assignes,  for  ever."  Of  a  life-interest  in  a  third  of  these 
lands  also  was  she  assured.  The  tenement  in  Blackfriars,  purchased  in  1614,  was 
conveyed  to  Shakspere  and  three  other  persons ;  and  after  his  death  was  re-conveyed 
by  those  persons  to  the  uses  of  his  will,  "  for  and  in  performance  of  the  confidence 
and  trust  in  them  reposed  by  William  Shakespeare  deceased."  In  this  estate  cer- 
tainly the  widow  of  our  poet  had  not  dower.  The  reason  is  pretty  clear — it  was 
theatrical  property.  It  has  been  remarked  to  us  that  even  the  express  mention  of 
tLe  second-best  bed  was  anything  but  unkindness  and  insult ;  that  the  best  bed  was 
in  all  probability  an  heir-loom  :  it  might  have  descended  to  Shakspere  himself  from 
his  fathei  as  an  heir-loom,  and,  as  such,  was  the  property  of  his  own  heirs.  The 
best  bed  was  considered  amongst  the  most  important  of  those  chattels  which  went 
to  the  heir  by  custom  with  the  house.  "  And  note  that  in  some  places  chattels  as 
heir-looms  (as  the  best  bed,  table,  pot,  pan,  cart,  and  other  dead  chattels  moveable) 
may  go  to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  in  that  case  may  have  an  action  for  them  at  the 
common  law,  and  shall  not  sue  for  them  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  but  the  heir- 
loom is  due  by  custom,  and  not  by  t;he  common  law."  * 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  more  minutely  to  enter  into  the  question  before  us.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  absolute 
certainty  that  the  wife  of  Shakspere  was  provided  for  by  the  natural  operation  of  the 
law  of  England.  She  could  not  have  been  deprived  of  this  provision  except  by 
the  legal  process  of  Fine, — the  voluntary  renunciation  of  her  own  right.  If  her 
husband  had  alienated  his  real  estates  she  might  still  have  held  her  right,  even 
against  a  purchaser.  In  the  event,  which  we  believe  to  be  improbable,  that  she  and 
the  "gentle  Shakspere"  lived  on  terms  of  mutual  unkindness,  she  would  have 
refused  to  renounce  the  right  which  the  law  gave  her.  In  the  more  probable  case, 
that,  surrounded  with  mutual  friends  and  relations,  they  lived  at  least  amicably,  shu 
could  not  have  been  asked  to  resign  it.  In  the  most  probable  case,  that  they  lived 

*  '  Coke  upon  Littleton,'  18  b. 
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affectionately,  the  legal  provision  of  dower  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  natural 
and  proper  arrangement  —  so  natural  and  usual  as  not  to  be  referred  to  in  a  will. 
By  reference  to  other  wills  of  the  same  period  it  may  be  seen  how  unusual  it  was  to 
make  any  other  provision  for  a  wife  than  by  dower.  Such  a  provision  in  those  days, 
when  the  bulk  of  property  was  real,  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  solution  which 
we  have  here  offered  to  this  long-disputed  question  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  provision  which  those  who  reverence  the  memory 
of  Shakspere  must  hold  he  made  for  his  wife.  Amongst  those  conjectures  the  most 
plausible  has  proceeded  from  the  zealous  desire  of  Mr.  Brown  *  to  remove  an 
unmerited  stigma  from  the  memory  of  our  poet.  He  believes  that  provision  was 
made  for  Shakspere's  widow  through  his  theatrical  property,  which  he  imagines  was 
assigned  to  her.  Such  a  conjecture,  true  as  it  may  still  be,  is  not  necessary  for  the 
vindication  of  Shakspere's  sense  of  justice.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  first  pre- 
sented the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  There  are  lines  in  Shakspere  familiar  to 
all,  which  would  have  pointed  to  it  :  — 

"  Xow,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace  ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon  ;  but,  oh  !  methinks  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes  !  she  lingers  my  desires 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  DOWAGER  + 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue." 

Midsummtr  Night's  Dream,  Act  I.  Sc.  L 

The  will  of  Shakspere  thus  commences  :  —  "  I,  William  Shakspere,  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  in  perfect  health  and  memory, 
(God  be  praised  !)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament."  And 
yet  within  one  month  of  this  declaration  William  Shakspere  is  no  more  : 

OBIIT  ANO.  DOI.   1616.  ^ETATIS  b'6.  DIE  23.  AF 

Such  is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb.     It  is  corroborated  by  the  register  of  his 
burial  :  — 


Writing  forty-six  years  after  the  event,  the  vicar  of  Stratford  says,  "  Shakspere, 
Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry  meeting,  and,  it  seems,  drank  too  hard, 
for  Shakspere  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted."  A  tradition  of  this  nature, 
surviving  its  object  nearly  half  a  century;  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on.  But 
if  it  were  absolutely  true,  our  reverence  foi  Shakspere  would  not  be  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  he  accelerated  his  end  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  according 
to  the  manner  of  his  age,  towards  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  friends 
The  "  merry  meeting,"  the  last  of  many  social  hours  spent  with  the  full-hearted 
Jonson  and  the  elegant  Drayton,  may  be  contemplated  without  a  painful  feel- 

1  Shakspere's  Autobiographical  Poems. 

Dmcager  is  here  used  in.  the  original  sense  of  a  widow  receiving  dvwr  out  of  the  "  revenue  "  vrhioJi 
has  descended  to  the  heir  with  this  customary  charge. 
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ing.  Shakspere  possessed  a  mind  eminently  social — "he  was  of  a  free  and 
generous  nature."  But,  says  the  tradition  of  half  a  century,  "he  drank  too 
hard "  at  this  "  merry  meeting."  We  believe  that  this  is  the  vulgar  colouring 
of  a  common  incident.  He  "  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted."  The  fever  that 
is  too  often  the  attendant  upon  a  hot  spring,  when  the  low  grounds  upon  a 
river  bank  have  been  recently  inundated,  is  a  fever  that  the  good  people  of 
Stratford  did  not  well  understand  at  that  day.  The  "  merry  meeting "  rounded 
off  a  tradition  much  more  effectively.  Whatever  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  last  illness,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  closing  scene  was  full  of  tranquil- 
lity and  hope  ;  and  that  he  who  had  sought,  perhaps  more  than  any  man,  to 
look  beyond  the  material  and  finite  things  of  the  world,  should  rest  at  last  in 
the  "  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding "  —  in  that  assured  belief  which 
the  opening  of  his  will  has  expressed  with  far  more  than  formal  solemnity : — 
"  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly 
believing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour,  to  be  made 
partaker  of  life  everlasting," 


[Monument  at  Stratford.] 
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a  Picetimo  qvinto  die  Martii,  Anno  Eegni  Domini  nostri  Jacobi  nune  Eegis  Anglic,  tyc.  dccimo 
qvarto,  et  Scotia  quadragesimo  nono.    Anno  Domini  1616. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  William  Shakspere,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  gent.,  in  perfect  health  and  memory,  (God  be  praised  !)  do  make  and  ordain  this 
my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following  ;  that  is  to  say : 

"First,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly 
believing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  6~f  life 
everlasting  ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

"  IJem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful 
English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred 
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pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  portion  within  one  year  after  rny  decease,  with  consider- 
ation after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid 
unto  her  after  my  decease  ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon  her  surrendeiing  of,  or 
giving  of  such  sufficient  security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to  surrender  or 
grant,  all  her  estate  and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that 
she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  iii 
Stratford-upon-Avon  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  hole' en  of  the 
manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
more,  if  she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next  ensuing  the  day 
of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her  consideration  from 
my  decease  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid :  and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term  without  issue 
of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my 
niece  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  b,e  set  forth  by  my  executors  during  the  life  of 
my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit  thereof  coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister 
Joan,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain  amongst  the  children  of  my  said 
sister,  equally  to  be  divided  amongst  them ;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Judith  be  living  at  the 
end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and 
bequeath,  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  out  by  my  executors  and  overseers  for 
the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her  so  long  as  she  shall 
be  married  and  covert  baron  ;  but  my  will  is,  that  she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly  paid 
unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  stock  and  consideration  to  be  paid  to 
her  children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors  or  assigns,  she  living  the  said  term 
after  my  decease:  provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years 
be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue  of  her 
body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  so  by 
my  executors  and  overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  shall  bo 
paid  to  such  husband  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing 
apparel,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ;  and  I  do  will  and  devise 
unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  uaturla 
life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  William  Hart, Hart,  and  Michael  Hart, 

five  pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Hall  all  my  plate  (except  my  broad 
•silver  and  gilt  bowl)  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my  will. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford  aforesaid  ten  pounds  ;  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Combe  my  sword ;  to  Thomas  Russel,  esq.,  five  pounds  ;  and  to  Francis  Collins  of  the  borough 
of  Warwick,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  to 
be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

",Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  [If am  net]  Sadler  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to 
buy  him  a  ring ;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent.,  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him 
a  ring ;  to  my  godson  William  Walker,  twenty  shillings  in  gold ;  to  Anthony  Nash,  gent., 
twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash,  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence ;  and 
to  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cuudell,  twenty-six  shillings 
eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

"  Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  for  better  enabling 
of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage 
or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein 
I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  Henley  Street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid ;  and  all  my  barns,  stables, 
orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being, 
or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and 
grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them, 
in  the  said  county  of  Warwick ;  and  also  all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurten- 
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ances,  wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  m  the  Blackfriars  in 
London,  near  the  Wardrobe ;  and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  what- 
soever ;  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto 
the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life;  and  after  her  decease  to 
the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son 
lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing, 
and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  second  son  lawfully  issuing  ;  and  for  default  of 
such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  soa  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the 
same  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  of  her  body,  lawfully 
issuing  one  after  another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and  remain  to 
the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs  males  ;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  males-  of  her 
body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me 
the  said  William  Shakspeare  for  ever. 

"  Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All 
the  rest  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  household-stuff"  whatsoever,  after  my 
debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to 
my  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  gent.,  and  my  daughter  Susanna  his  wife,  whom  I  ordain  and  make 
executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  1  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  said  Thomas 
Eussel,  esq.,  and  Francis  Collins,  gent.,  to  be  overseers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all  former 
wills,  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  put  my  hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above-written. 

"  By  me,  JSSUUam  ^fjahsgcrr. 

u  Witness  to  the  publishing  hereof, 

FRA.  COLLYXS, 

JULIUS  SHAW, 

JOHX  ROBINSON, 

HAMXET  SADLER, 

ROBERT  WHATTCOAT. 

*  Probatum  fuit  testamtntum  suprascriptum  apud  London,  coram  Magutro  ffilliam.  Byrde,  Lttgum 
Doctore,  §rc.  vicesimo  secundo  die  mensi*  Junii,  ARIIO  Domini  1616 ;  jvramento  Johannis  Hall 
vnius  ex.  cui,  fyc.  de  bene,  Sfc.  jurat,  resercata  potentate,  Jjrc.  Sitta>'.h<s  Uali,  alt.  sx.  fyc.  ecur.  CJIL 
veatrit,  8fc.  petitur,  frc" 
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NOTE  ON  SOME  POINTS  OF  SHAKSPERE'S  WiLL. 


THE  solemn  clause,  "  My  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made,"  was  carried  into  effect  by  the 
burial  of  William  Shakspere  in  the  chancel  of  his  parish  church.  A  tomb  of  which'  wo  shall 
presently  speak  more  particularly,  was  erected  to  his  memory  before  1623.  The  following  lines 
are  inscribed  beneath  the  bust : — 

"  JVDICIO  PYLIVM,  GENIO  SOCRATEM,  ARTE  MARONEM, 
TERRA  TEGIT,  POPVLVS  M^RET,  OLTMPVS  HABET. 

STAY,  PASSENGER,  WHY  GOEST  THOV  BY  so  FAST, 
READ,  IF  THOV  CANST,  WHOM  ENVIOVS  DEATH  HATH  PLAST 
WITHIN  THIS  MONVMENT,  SHAKSPEARE,  WITH  WHOME 
QVICK  NATVRE  DIDE ;  WHOSE  NAME  DOTH  DECK  YS.  TOMBE 
FAR  MORE  THEN  COST  ;  SITH  ALL  YT.  HE  HATH  WRITT 
LEAVES  LIVING  ART  BVT  PAGE  TO  SERVE  HIS  WITT. 

OBIIT  ANO.  DOI.  1616.    ^ETATIS  53.    DIE  23.  AP." 

Below  the  monument,  but  at  a  few  paces  from  the  wall,  is  a  flat  stone,  with  the  following 
extraordinary  inscription : — 

GOOD  FREND  FOR  JESUS  SAKE  FORBEARS 
To  DIGG  T— E  DUST  ENCLOASED  HE. RE. 
BLESE  -BE  T — E  MAN  *  SPARES  T — Es  STONES 
AND  CURST  BE  HE  *  MOVES  MY  BONES. 

In  a  letter  from  Warwickshire,  in  1693,*  the  writer,  after  describing  the  monument  to  Shak- 
spere, and  giving  its  inscription,  says,  "  Near  the  wall  where  this  monument  is  erected 
lie  the  plain  free-stone  underneath  which  his  body  is  buried,  with  this  epitaph  made  by 
himself  a  little  before  his  death."  He  then  gives  the  epitaph,  and  subsequently  adds, 
"  Not  one  for  fear  of  the  cursa  above-said  dare  touch  his  grave-stone,  though  his  wife  and 
daughters  did  earnestly  desire  to  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  with  him."  This  information 
is  given  by  the  tourist  upon  the  authority  of  the  clerk  who  showed  him  the  church,  who  "was 
above  eighty  years  old."  Here  is  unquestionable  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  free-stone 
seventy-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Shakspere.  We  have  an  earlier  authority.  In  a  plate 
to  Dugdale's  '  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,'  first  published  in  1656,  we  have  a  representation 
of  Shakspere's  tomb,  with  the  following : — "  Neare  the  wall  where  this  monument  is  erected 
lyeth  a  plain  free-stone,  underneath  which  his  body  is  buried,  with  this  epitaph — 

"  Good  frend,"  Sic. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  we  think,  that  this  plain  free-stone  does  not  bear  the  name  of 
Shakspere —has  nothing  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  stone  originally  belonged  to  his  grave. 
We  apprehend  that  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  his  death  and  the  setting-up  of 
the  monument,  a  stone  was  temporarily  placed  over  the  grave ;  and  that  the  warning  not  to 
touch  the  bones  was  the  stone-mason's  invention,  to  secure  their  reverence  till  a  fitting  monu- 
ment should  ba  prepared,  if  the  stone  were  not  ready  in  his  yard  to  serve  for  any  grave.  We 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  De  Quincey  that  this  doggrel  attributed  to  Shakspere  is  "  equally  below 
his  intellect  no  less  than  his  scholarship,"  and  we  hold  with  him  that  "as  a  sort  of  utrft. 
viator  appeal  to  future  sextons,  it  is  worthy  of  the  grave-digger  or  the  parish  clerk,  Avho  was 
probably  its  author." 

The  bequest  of  the  second-best  bed  to  his  wife  was  an  interlineation  in  Shakspere's  "Will. 
"He  had  forgot  her,"  says  Malone.  There  was  another  bequest  which  was  also  an  interlineation 

*  Published  from  the  original  manuscript  by  Mr.  Rodd,  1839. 
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1  To  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  twenty-six  shillings 
eightpence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings."  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  companions  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  derived  substantial  advantages  from  his  death,  and  probably  paid  him  an  annuity 
after  his  retirement.  The  bequest  of  the  rings  marked  his  friendship  to  them,  as  the  bequest 
of  the  bed  his  affection  to  his  wife.  She  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1623,  and  was  buried  on 
the  8th.  according  to  the  register  — 


g 

Her  grave-stone  is  next  to  the  stone  with  the  doggrel  inscription,  but  nearer  to  the  north 
wall,  upon  which  Shakspere's  monument  is  placed.  The  stone  has  a  brass  plate,  with  the 
following  inscription  :  — 

"  HEERE  LYETH  INTERRED  THE  BODYE  OP  ANNE,  WIFE  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  WHO 
DEFIED.  THIS  LIFE  THE  6lH  DAT  OF  AVGVST,  1623,  BEING  OF  THE  AGE  OF  67  YEA.RES." 

"  VBERA,  TU  MATER,  TU  LAC  TTTAMQ.  DEDISTI, 

VjE  MIHI;  PRO  TANTO  MUNERE  S.VXA  DABO  ' 
QUAM  MALLEM,  AMOUEAT  LAPIDEM,  BONUS  AjfGEL*  ORE5 
EXEAT  ur  CHRISTI  CORPUS,  IMAGO  TUA  ? 

SED  NIL   VOTA   TALENT,  VEMAS    CITO  CHRISTE  RESURGET, 

CLAUSA  LICET  TCMULO  MATER,  ET  ASTRA  PETET." 

It  is  evident  that  the  epitaph  was  intended  to  express  the  deep  affection  of  her  daughter, 
to  whom  Shakspere  bequeathed  a  life  interest  in  his  real  property,  and  the  bulk  of  his  personal 
The  widow  of  Shakspere  in  all  likelihood  resided  with  this  elder  daughter.  It  is  possible 
that  they  formed  one  family  previous  to  his  death.  That  daughter  died  on  the  llth  of  July, 
1649,  having  survived  her  husband,  Dr.  Hall,  fourteen  years.  She  is  described  as  widow  in 
the  register  of  burials  :  — 

)G  ^6  ^^   /a 


Banging  with  the  other  stones,  but  nearer  the  south  wall,  is  a  flat  stone  now  bearing  the 
following  inscription  :  — 

"  HEERE  LYETH  YE.  BODY  OP  SVSANNA,  WIFE  TO  JOHN  HALL,  GENT.  YE.  DAVGHTER  OJ 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  GENT.    SHE  DECEASED  YE.  lira  OF  JVLY,  Ao.  1649,  AGED  66." 

On  the  same  stone  is  an  inscription  for  Richard  Watts,  who  had  no  relationship  to  Shakspere 
or  his  descendants.  Fortunately  Dugdale  has  preserved  an  inscription  which  the  masons  of 
Stratford  obliterated,  to  make  room  for  the  record  of  Richard  Watts,  who  has  thus  attained 
a  distinction  to  which  he*  had  no  claim: 

"  WITTY  ABOVE  HER  SEXE,  BUT  THAT'S  NOT  ALL, 
WISE  TO  SALVATION  WAS  GOOD  MISTRIS  HALL, 
SOMETHING  OF  SHAKESPERE  WAS  IN  THAT,  BCT  THIS 
WHOLY  OF  HIM  WITH  WHOM  SHE'S  NOW  IN  BLISSK. 

THEN,  PASSENGER,  HA'ST  NE'RE  A  TEARS, 

TO  WEEPE  WITH  HER  THAT  WEPT  WITH  ALL 
THAT  WEPT,  YET  SET  HERSELFE  TO  CHERE 

THEM  FP  WITH  COMFORTS  CORDIALL. 
HER  LOVE  SHALL  LIVE,  HER  MERCY  SPREAD, 
WHEN  THOU  HAST  XE'RE  A  TEARE  TO  SHED." 

Judith,  the  second  daughter  of  Shakspere,  lived  till  1662.    She  was  buried  on  the  9th  of 
February  of  that  year  • 
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Her  married  life  must  have  been  one  of  constant  affliction  in  the  bereavement  of  her 
children.  Her  first  son,  who  was  named  Shakspere,  was  born  in  November,  1616,  and  died  in 
May,  1617.  Her  second  son,  Richard,  was  born  in  February,  1618,  and  died  in  February,  1639. 
Her  third  son,  Thomas,  was  born  in  August,  1619,  and  died  in  January,  1639.  Thus  perished 
all  of  the  second  branch  of  the  heirs  male  of  William  Shakspere.  His  grand-daughter  Elizabeth, 
the  only  child  of  his  daughter  Susanna,  was  married  in  1626,  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  a  native  of  Stratford.  He  died  in  1647,  leaving  no  children.  She 
remained  a  widow  about  two  years,  having  married,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1649,  Mr.  John  Barnard 
of  Abington,  near  Northampton.  He  was  a  widower  with  a  large  family.  They  were  married 
at  Billesley,  near  Stratford.  Her  husband  was  created  a  knight  by  Charles  II.  in  1661.  The 
grand-daughter  of  Shakspere  died  in  February,  1670,  and  was  buried  at  Abington.  Her 
signature,  with  a  seal,  the  same  as  that  used  by  her  mother,—  the  arms  of  Hall  impaled  with 
those  of  Shakspere,  is  affixed  to  a  deed  of  appointment  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler  of 
Stratford.  She  left  no  issue. 


We  have  seen  that  all  the  sons  of  Judith  Quiney  were  dead  at  the  commencement  of  1639. 
Shakspere's  elder  daughter  and  grand-daughter  were  therefore  at  liberty  to  treat  the  property 
as  their  own  by  the  usual  processes  of  law.  The  mode  in  which  they,  in  the  first  instance, 
made  it  subservient  to  their  family  arrangements  is  thus  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Wheler,  in  an 
interesting  tract  on  the  birth-place  of  Shakspere  : — "  By  a  deed  of  the  27th  of  May,  1639,  and 
a  fine  and  recovery  (Trinity  and  Michaelmas  Terms,  loth  Charles  I.),  Mrs.  Susannah  Hall, 
Shakspere's  eldest  daughter,  with  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  (Mrs.  Hall's  only 
child),  confirmed  this  and  our  bard's  other  estates  to  Mrs.  Hall  for  her  life,  and  afterwards 
settled  them  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nash,  and  her  issue;  but  in  the  event  of  her  leaving  no 
family,  then  upon  Mr.  Nash.  As,  however,  Mr.  Nash  died  4th  April,  1647,  without  issue, 
a  resettlement  of  the  property  was  immediately  adopted,  to  prevent  its  falling  to  the  heir  of 
Mr.  Nash,  who  had,  by  his  will  of  the  26th  of  August,  1642,  devised  his  reversionary  interest  in 
the  principal  part  of  Shakspere's  estates  to  his  cousin  Edward  Nash.  By  a  subsequent  settle- 
ment, therefore,  of  the  2nd  of  June,  1647,  and  by  another  fine  and  recovery  (Easter  and 
Michaelmas  Terms,  23rd  Charles  I.),  Shakspere's  natal  place  and  his,  other  estates  were  again 
limited  to  the  bard's  descendants,  restoring  to  Mrs.  Nash  the  ultimate  power  over  the 
property."  Upon  the  second  marriage  of  Shakspere's  grand-daughter  other  arrangements 
were  made,  in  the  usual  form  of  fine  and  recovery,  by  which  New  Pkce,  and  all  the  other 
property  which  she  inherited  of  William  Shakspere,  her  grandfather,  were  settled  to  the  use 
of  John  Barnard  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives  ;  then  to  the  heirs 
of  the  said  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue  to  the  use  of  such  person,  and  for  such 
estate,  as  the  said  Elizabeth  shall  appoint  by  any  writing,  either  purporting  to  be  her  last  will 
or  otherwise.  She  did  make  her  last  will  on  the  29th  of  January,  1669;  according  to  which, 
after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  the  property  was  to  be  sold.  Thus,  in  half  a  century,  the 
estates  of  Shakspere  were  scattered  and  went  out  of  his  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
houses  in  Henley  Street,  where  he  is  held  to  have  been  born,  which  Lady  Barnard  devised  to  her 
kinsman  Thomas  Hart,  the  grandson  of  Shakspere's  sister  Joan.  Those  who  are  curious  to 
trace  the  continuity  of  the  line  of  the  Harts  will  find  very  copious  extracts  from  the  Stratford 
registers  in  BosweU's  edition  of  Maioae, 
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NOTE  ON  THE  AUTOGRAPHS  OF  SHAKSPERE. 


THE  wilt  of  Shakspere,  preserved  in  the  Prerogative  Office,  Doctors'  Commons,  is  written  upon 
three  sheets  of  paper.     The  name  is  subscribed  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  sheet;  at 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  second  sheet ;  and  immediately  before  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
upon  the  third  sheet.    These  signatures,  engraved  from  a  tracing  by  Steevens,  were  first 
published  in  1778.     The  first  signature  has  been  much  damaged  since  ife  was  originally  traced 
by  Steevens.     It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  in  the  first  and  second  of  these  signatures 
the  poet  had  written  his  name  Shakspere,  but  in  the  third  Shakspeare;  and  Steevens  and  Malone 
held,  therefore,  that  they  had  authority  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet  for  uniformly  spelling 
his  name  Shakspeare.   They  rested  this  mode  of  spelling  the  name  not  upon  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  usually  printed  during  the  poet's  life,  and  especially  in  the  genuine  editions  of  his  own 
works,  which  mode  was  Shakespeare,  but  upon  this  signature  to  the  last  sheet  of  his  will, 
which  they  fancied  contained  an  a  in  the  last  syllable.  When  William  Henry  Ireland,  in  1795, 
produced  his  '  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Legal  Instruments,'  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
fabricate  Shakspere's  name,  and  the  engraving  published  by  Steevens  enabled  him  to  do  so. 
He  varied  the  spelling,  as  he  found  it  said  to  be  varied  in  the  signatures  to  the  will ;  but  he 
more  commonly  spelt  the  name  with  the  a  in  the  final  syllable.     His  confidence  in  the 
Shakspere  editors  supplied  one  of  the  means  for  his  detection.     Malone,  in  his  '  Inquiry,' 
published  in  1796,  has  a  confession  upon  this  subject,  which  is  almost  as  curious  as  any  one 
of  Ireland's  own  confessions: — "In  the  year  1776  Mr. Steevens,  in  my  presence,  traced  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  the  three  signatures  affixed  by  the  poet  to  his  will.     While  two  of  these 
manifestly  appeared  to  us  Shakspere,  we  conceived  that  in  the  third  there  was  a  variation ; 
and  that  in  the  second  syllable  an  a  was  found.     Accordingly  tee  hace  constantly  so  exhibited  the 
poefs  name  ever  since  that  time.     It  ought  certainly  to  have  struck  us  as  a  very  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  a  man  should  write  his  name  twice  one  way,  and  once  another,  on  the 
same  paper:  however,  it  did  not;  and  1  had  no  su>|  icion  of  our  mistake  till,  about  three 
years  ago,  I  received  a  very  sensible  letter  from  au  anonymous  correspondent,  who  showed 
me  very  clearly  that,  though  there  was  a  superfluous  stroke  when  the  poet  came  to  write  the 
letter  r  in  his  last  signature,  probably  from  the  tremor  of  his  hand,  there  was  no  a  discover- 
able in  that  syllable;  and  that  this  name,  like  both  the  other,  was  written  'Shakspere.' 
Revolving  this  matter  in  my  mind,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  neic  fac-simile  of  his  name  which 
I  gave  in  1790,  my  engraver  had  made  a  mistake  in  placing  an  a  ocer  the  name  which  was  there 
exhibited,  and  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  that  letter  was  only  a  mark  of  abbreviation,  with 
a  turn  or  curl  at  the  first  part  of  it,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  letter.     ...    If 
Mr.  Steevens  and  I  had  maliciously  intended  to  lay  a  trap  for  this  fabricator  to  fall  into,  we 
could  not  have  done  the  business  more  adroitly."     The  new  fac-simile  to  which  Malone  here 
alludes  continued  to  be  given  with  the  a  over  the  name,  in  subsequent  editions ;  and  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  copy  it  from  the  engraving.     It  was  taken  from  the  mortgage  deed 
executed  by  Shakspere  on  the  llth  of  March,  1613.*     When  Malone's  engraver  turned  the  re 
of  that  signature  into  an  a,  the  deed  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  a  solicitor. 
It  was  subsequently  presented  to  Garrick ;  but  after  his  death  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Malone,  however,  traced  that  the  counterpart  of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  dated  the  10th 
of  March,  1613,  was  also  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wallis ;  and  he  corrected  his  former  error  by 
engraving  the  signature  to  that  deed  in  his  'Inquiry'     He  says,  "Notwithstanding  this 
authority,  I  shall  still  continue  to  write  our  poet's  name  Shakspeare,  for  reasons  which  I  have 

*  See  Note  »t  the  end  of  Ch«j»ur  XI. 
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assigned  in  his  Life.  But  whethei  in  doing  so  I  am  right  or  wrong,  it  is  manifest  that  he  wrote 
it  himself  Shakspere;  and  therefore  if  any  original  Letter  or  other  MS.  of  his  shall  ever  be  dis- 
covered, his  name  will  appear  in  that  form."  This  prophecy  has  been  partly  realized.  The 
autograph  of  Shakspere,  corresponding  in  its  orthography  with  the  other  documents,  was 
found  in  a  small  folio  volume,  the  first  edition  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  having 
been  sixty  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Patteson,  minister  of  Smethwick, 
near  Birmingham.  In  1838  the  volume  waa  sold  by  auction,  and  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum  for  one  hundred  pounds.  The  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  the  signature  of  which 
was  copied  by  Malone  in  1796,  was  sold  by  auction  in  1841,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  for  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds.  The  purchase  was  denounced 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Council  as  "  a  most  wasteful  and  prodigal  expenditure ; "  but  it  was 
defended  upon  the  ground  that  "it  was  not 'very  likely  that  the  purchase  of  the  autograph 
would  be  acted  upon  as  a  precedent,  for  Shakspere  stood  alone  in  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  the  world."  Honoured  be  those  who  have  thus  shown  a  reverence  for  the  name  of  Shak- 
spere !  It  is  a  symptom  of  returning  health  in  the  Corporation  of  London,  after  a  long  plethora, 
which  might  have  ended  in  sudden  death.  In  former  ages  she  has  been  the  assertor  of  liberty 
and  the  encourager  of  learning.  She  has  called  in  the  poet  to  her  pageants  and  the  painter  to 
her  high  festivals.  In  later  times  her  state  and  ancientry  have  been  child's  play  and  burlesque 
If  the  altered  spirit  of  the  majority  is  willing  thus  to  reverence  the  symbol  of  the  highest 
literature,  in  Shakspere's  autograph,  that  spirit  will  lead  to  a  wise  employment  of  the  civic 
riches,  in  the  encouragement  of  intellectual  efforts  in  their  own  day.  This  was  written  in 
1843.  There  are  evidences  of  a  better  spirit,  such  as  is  evinced  in  the  City  Library,  a  most 
valuable  institution,  freely  opened  to  men  of  letters. 

We  subjoin  fac-similes  of  the  six  authentic  autographs  of  Shakspere.  That  at  the  head  of 
the  page  is  from  the  Montaigne  of  Florio  ;  the  left,  with  the  seal^  is  from  the  counterpart  of 
the  Conveyance  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  London  ;  the  right,  with  the  seal,  is 
from  Malone's  fac-simile  of  the  Mortgage-deed  which  has  been  lost ;  the  three  others  are  from 
the  three  sheets  of  the  will. 
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STRATFORD   REGISTERS. 
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BAPTISMS. 

1C5£  Septeber  15    ....  Jone  Sbakspere  daughter  to  John  Shakspere. 

1562  December  2    ....  Margareta  fllia  Johannis  Shakspere. 

1564  April  26 Gulielmus  filius  Johannes  Shakspere. 

1566  October  13      ....  Gilbertus  filius  Johannis  Shakspere. 

1569  April  15 lone  the  daughter  of  John  Shakspere. 

1571  Septeb  28 Anna  filia  Magistri  Shakspere. 

1573  [1573-4]  March  11  .     .  Richard  sonne  to  Mr.  John  Shakspeer. 

1580  May  3 Edmund  sonne  to  Mr.  John  Shakspere. 

1583.  May  26 Susanna  daughter  to  William  Shakspere. 

1584  [1584-5]  February  2   .  Hamnet  &  ludeth  sonne  &  daughter  to  Willia  Shakspere. 

1'here  are  then  entries  of  Ursula,  1588 ;  Humphrey,  1590 ;  Philippua,  1681 ; — children  of 
John  Shakspere  (not  Mr.) 

MARRIAGES. 

1607  Junii  5 John  UaH  geritlema  &  Susanna  Shaxspere. 

1615  [1615-6]  February  10 .    Tho :  Queeny  tow  Judith  Shakspere. 


1563  April  30 Margaret  filia  Johannis  Shakspere. 

1579  April  4 Anne  daughter  to  Mr.  John  Shakspere. 

1596  August  11 Hamnet  filius  William  Shakspere. 

1601  Septemb  8 Mr.  Johanes  Shakspeare. 

1608  Sept  9 Mayry  Shaxspere,  Widowe. 

1612  [1612-13]  February  4  .  Rich.  Shakspeare. 

1616  April  25 Will ;  Shakspere,  Gent 

1623  August  8 Mrs.  Shakspeare. 

1649  July  16 Mrs.  Susanna  Hall,  Widow. 

1661  [1661-2]  Feb.  9 ...  Judith  uxor  Thomas  Quiney. 

%*  It  appears  by  the  Register  of  Burials  that  Dr.  Hall,  one  of  the  sons-in-law  of  William  Shakspero, 
was  buried  on  the  26th  November,  1635.  He  is  described  in  the  entry  as  "  Medicus  peiitissimus." 
The  Register  contains  no  entry  of  the  burial  of  Thomas  Quiney.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Susanna  Hall,  was  baptized  February  21,  1607  [1607-8] ;  and  she  is  mentioned  in  her  illustrious 
grandfather' a  will.  The  children  of  Judith,  \vho  was  only  married  two  months  before  the  death  of  her 
father,  appear  to  have  been  three  sons,  all  of  whom  died  before  their  mother. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  SHAKSPERE. 


THE  title-page  to  this  volume,  which  has  been  engraver!  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  a  style  that  carries  tbe 
powers  of  -wood-engraving  as  far  as  they  can  go,  contains  five  portraits  of  Shakspere.  There  are  several 
other  portraits  which  are  held  to  be  authentic ;  and  many  which  bear  the  imputation  of  being  forgeries. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  Shakspere's  portraits.  We  shall  only 
attempt  a  very  brief  notice  of  those  which  we  now  publish.  The  design  over  the  title  of  the  volume 
exhibits  the  bust  upon  Shakspere's  Monument  in  three  several  positions.  The  sculptor  of  that 
monument  was  Geranl  Johnson.  The  tomb  itself  is  accurately  represented  at  the  head  of  Shakspere's 
WilL  We  learn  the  name  of  the  sculptor  from  Dugdale's  correspondence,  published  by  Mr.  Hamper 
in  1S27 ;  and  we  collect  from  the  verses  by  Leonard  Digges,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Shakspere, 
that  it  was  erected  previous  to  1623  : — 

"  Shakespeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works .  thy  works  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb  thy  name  must:  when  that  stone  is  rent, 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still.    This  book, 
When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  loor 
Fresh  to  all  ages." 

The  fate  of  this  portrait  of  Shakspere,  for  we  may  well  account  it  as  such,  is  a  singular  one.  Mr. 
Britton,  who  has  on  many  occasions  manifested  an  enthusiastic  feeling  for  the  associations  belong- 
ing to  the  great  poet,  published  in  1816  'Remarks  on  his  Monumental  Bust,'  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  passage: — "The  bust  is  the  size  of  life;  it  is  formed  out  of  a  block  of  soft 
stone;  and  was  originally  painted  over  in  imitation  of  nature.  The  hands  and  face  were  of  flesh 
colour,  the  eyes  of  a  light  hazel,  and  the  hair  and  beard  auburn ;  the  doublet  or  coat  was  scarlet, 
and  covered  with  a  loose  black  gown,  or  tabard,  without  sleeves;  the  upper  part  of  the  cushion  was 
green,  the  under  half  crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilt.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  original  features 
of  this  important,  but  neglected  or  insulted  bust.  After  remaining  in  this  state  above  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  Mr.  John  Ward,  grandfather  to  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  Kemble,  caused  it  to  be 
*  repaired,'  and  Che  original  colours  preserved,  in  1748,  from  the  profits  of  the  representation  of 
Oihello.  This  was  a  generous,  and  apparently  judicious  act;  and  therefore  very  unlike  the  next 
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alteration  it  was  subjected  to  in  1793.  In  that  year  Mr.  Malone  caused  the  bust  to  be  covered  over 
with  one  or  more  coats  of  white  paint ;  and  thus  at  once  destroyed  its  original  character,  and  greatly 
injured  the  expression  of  the  face."  It  is  fortunate  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  no  such  unscrupulous 
insolence  as  that  of  Malone  can  be  again  tolerated. 

The  small  head  to  the  right  of  the  bust,  engraved  from  the  little  print,  by  WILLIAM  MARSHALL, 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Shakspere's  poems  in  1640,  is  considered  amongst  the  genuine  portraits  of 
Shakspere.  It  is  probably  reduced,  with  alterations,  from  the  print  by  MARTIN  DROESHOUT,  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1623.  This  portrait  appears  at  the  bottom  of  our  title.  The  original 
engraving  is  not  a  good  one ;  and  as  the  plate  furnished  the  portraits  to  three  subsequent  editions,  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  good  impression.  The  persons  who  published  this  portrait  were  the  friends  of 
Shakspere.  It  was  published  at  a  time  when  his  features  would  be  well  recollected  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  accuracy  of  the  resemblance  is  also  attested  by  the  following  lines  from  the  peu 
of  Ben  Jonson  : — 

"  This  figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut; 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  outdo  the  life: 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  had  hit 
His  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
AH  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass. 
But,  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  look 
Not  on  bia  Picture,  but  I  is  Book." — B.  J. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  most  genuine  of  the  portraits  of 
Shakspere.  It  wants  that  high  art  which  seizes  upon  a  likeness  by  general  resemblance,  and  not 
through  the  merely  accurate  delineation  of  features.  The  draughtsman  from  whom  this  engraving 
was  made,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  bust  at  Stratford,  were  literal  copyists.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
they  were  working  upon  the  same  original. 

The  portrait  on  the  right  of  our  title  ia  the  famous  CHANDOS  picture,  foriuerly  preserved  at  Stowe. 
It  has  a  history  belonging  to  it  which  says  much  for  its  authenticity.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
Davenant,  and  afterwards  to  Betterton.  When  in  Betterton's  possession  it  was  engraved  for  Rowe's 
edition  of  Shakspere's  works.  It  subsequently  passed  into  various  hands ;  during  which  transit  it 
was  engraved,  first  by  Vertue  and  afterwards  by  Houbrakeu.  It  became  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Chandos,  by  marriage:  and  thence  descended  to  the  Buckingham  family.  Kneller  copied  this 
portrait  for  Dryden,  and  the  poet  addressed  to  the  painter  the  following  verses  as  a  return  for  his 
gift  :"— 

"  Shakspcare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  sight, 
With  awe  I  ask  his  blessing  as  I  write; 
With  reverence  look  on  his  majestic  face, 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  soul  inspires  me,  while  thy  praise  I  write, 
And  I  like  Teucer  under  Ajax  fight : 
Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold;  with  dauntlesi  breast 
Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  best : 
Like  his,  thy  critics  in  the  attempt  are  lost, 
When  most  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  most." 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  effects  it  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  and  wafl 
presented  by  him  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

The  portrait  on  the  left  is  held  to  have  been  painted  by  CORNELIUS  JANSEN.  An  engraving  from  it 
was  made  by  Earlom,  and  was  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  King  Lear,  published  in  1770,  edited  by 
Mr.  Jennens.  It  has  subsequently  been  more  carefully  engraved  by  Mr.  Turner,  for  Mr.  Boaden'a 
•Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Portraits  of  Shakspere.'  This  portrait  has  the  inscription, 
"  &lr  46,  1610 ;"  and  in  a  scroll  over  the  head  are  the  words  "  Ut  :  Magus."  Mr.  Boaden  says,  "  The 
two  words  are  extracted  from  the  famous  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Augustus,  the  First  of  the  Second 
Book ;  the  particular  passage  thia : — 


«  This  picture,  by  permission  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wa*  copied  for  the  engraving  In  the  'Gallery  of  Portraits,' 
for  the  first  time  for  forty  yeais ;  and  the  copy,  by  Mr.  Witherington,  R.A.,  It  in  our  possession. 
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1  llle  per  extcntum  funem  mihi  posse  Yidettur 
Ire  poeta ;  meum  qni  pectus  inaniter  angit . 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet. 
i't  Magut ;  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

No  man  ever  took  this  '  extended  range '  more  securely  than  Shakspere ;  no  ma^  ever  possessed  an 
ample  a  control  over  the  passions ;  and  he  transported  his  hearers,  '  as  a  magician,'  over  lands  an>t 
seas,  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  superior  to  all  circumscription  or  confine."  The  picture  passed 
from  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jennens  into  that  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
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IN  accordance  with  a  Note  to  Chap.  III.,  page  33,  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  those  properties  at  Stratford,  connected  with  Shakspere,  which  have  been  purchased  by  public 
subscription.  The  writer  of  this  '  Biography '  has  given,  in  his  '  Passages  of  a  Working  Life,'  some 
particulars  relating  to  the  purchase  of  the  premises  in  Henley  Street,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abridgment : — 

The  house  in  which  Shakspere  is  reputed  to  have  been  born  was  for  sale.  The  old  tenement  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  which  his  father  had  lived,  had  been  an  object  of  curiosity  and  reverence 
during  many  years.  Our  countrymen  went  out  of  their  way  to  look  at  it,  even  iu  the  days  before 
railroads.  Foreigners,  and  Americans  especially,  talked  about  it  and  wrote  about  it.  The  freehold 
property  had  descended  to  a  branch  of  Shakspere's  family  of  the  name  of  Hart.  At  the  beginning  of 
1847  it  was  announced  that  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  determined,  amongst  a  few 
friends,  to  call  a  public  meeting  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern.  There  were  no  titled  names  paraded 
to  draw  together  a  company ;  yet  there  was  a  full  attendance.  A  Committee  was  nominated,  chiefly  of 
men  of  letters.  One  nobleman  only,  Lord  Morpeth,  was  included  in  the  nomination.  He  was  not  a 
mere  ornamental  adjunct  to  a  working  Committee,  but  laboured  as  strenuously  as  any  of  us  to 
accomplish  the  object  for  which  we  were  associated.  We  raised  a  large  subscription,  though  it  was 
somewhat  short  of  the  three  thousand  pounds  for  which  we  obtained  the  property.  The  deficiency 
was  subsequently  made  up,  in  some  measure,  by  a  performance  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  which 
all  the  great  actors  and  actresses  of  the  time  took  scenes  from  various  plays  of  Shakspere ;  and  partly 
by  the  proceeds  of  gratuitous  Readings  by  Mr.  Macready,  at  the  time  when  he  was  leaving  the  stage. 

When  the  Shakspere  House  had  been  purchased  by  the  London  Committee,  and  when  the  adjoining 
tenements  had  also  been  purchased  by  a  separate  subscription  at  Stratford,  the  necessity  was  apparent 
of  having  the  house  taken  care  of,  and  shown  to  visitors,  by  some  one,  who,  at  the  least,  would  not 
cast  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  thing,  as  was  the  case  with  the  ignorant  women  who  had  made  a 
property  of  it  by  the  receipt  of  shillings  and  sixpences.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  organized  a  series  of 
Amateur  Performances,  "in  aid  of  the  Fund  for  the  endowment  of  a  perpetual  Curatorship  of  Shak- 
spere's  House,  to  be  always  held  by  some  one  distinguished  in  Literature,  and  more  especially  ia 
Dramatic  Literature;  the  profits  of  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Shakspere  House  Committee  to 
keep  entirely  separate  from  the  fund  now  raising  for  the  purchase  of  the  House."  In  the  July  of  that 
year  the  same  performances,  with  a  few  variations  of  cast,  were  repeated  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Glasgow. 
The  receipts  of  the  London  and  Provincial  performances  vere  considerable.  There  were  many  diffi- 
culties iu  the  way  of  appointing  a  Curator  of  the  Shakspere  House.  Lord  Morpeth  had  pledged  himself, 
in  his  official  character,  that  if  the  bouse  were  vested  in  the  Crown,  it  should  be  preserved  with  reli- 
gious care,  as  the  property  of  the  British  people,  and  should  be  maintained  as  the  honoured  residence 
of  some  dramatic  author,  who  should  be  salaried  by  the  Government.  This  project,  defeated  by  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Morpeth  from  office,  would  have  been  in  many  respects  desirable;  for  we  may 
venture  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  efficient  Trust  for  this  property,  and  whether  the  Act  of  Mortmain 
does  not  interfere  with  any  such  Trust  being  created.  It  was  conveyed  in  fee  by  the  vendors,  in  1847, 
to  two  gentlemen.  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  friends  wisely  determined  to  do  something  useful  with  the 
proceeds  of  their  labours,  and  they  bought  an  annuity  for  one  of  the  most  able  of  our  dramatic  authors, 
Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles. 

A  bequest  made  by  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name  as  the  poet  has  enabled  the  authorities  at  Strat- 
ford to  put  the  premises  in  Henley  Street  in  good  repair;  to  remove  all  nuisances  surrounding 
them ;  and  to  lay  out  the  garden  in  a  style  that  haa  pleasing  associations,  for  its  shrubs  and 
flowers  are  of  those  mentioned  by  Shakspere.  In  this  house  a  Library  and  Museum  have  been 
established.  The  admission  here  is  upon  a  payment  of  sixpence. 

In  1862,  certain  premises,  which  could  be  identified  as  part  of  the  old  property  of  New  Place,  were 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Halliwell,  upon  his  payment  of  £3,200.  This  sum  was  raised  by  public  subscription. 

In  September,  1865,  Mr.  Ramsay  visited  Stratford,  at  the  request  of  the  writer  of  this  'Biography;' 
and  has  furnished  him  with  the  following  memorandum  of  the  condition  of  New  Place  : — 
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w  Tlie  ground  has  been  excavated  all  over,  and  parts  of  the  foundations  of  Shakspere's  house,  and 
•>{  Clopton's,  which  succeeded  it,  have  been  laid  bare.  They  are  hollowed  out  from  the  surface,  and 
covered  with  the  coarse  glass  which  is  used  for  paving.  These  foundations  are  of  rude,  almost  unhewn 
etone,  the  same  kind  as  that  of  which  the  neighbouring  Chapel  has  been  built.  A  well  has  been 
cleaned  out,  and  bricked  down  to  the  original  stone  groining,  which  had  given  way  for  about  ten  of 
twelve  feet,  and  the  water  rises  only  to  within  about  a  foot  of  this  groining.  The  adjoining  house  is 
called  Nash's,  and  has  been  bought,  though  it  was  not  Shakspere's  property.  The  outside  is  all 
modernized,  but  inside  is  a  fine  old  oak  staircase,  and  other  work,  probably  coeval  with  Shakspere's 
house,  which  adjoined  it.  The  stones  remain  on  which  the  timber  uprights  for  the  side  of  Shakspere's 
house  rested,  and  the  mark  of  the  old  gable  is  to  be  traced  on  Nash's  house,  which  was  the  higher  of 
the  two.  Nash's  house  had  only  a  narrow  slip  of  garden  ground ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  dividing 
wall  still  remains.  At  the  bottom  of  Shakspere's  Great  Garden  (as  it  was  called)  were  lately  tome 
cottages  and  a  barn.  The  latter,  it  was  thought,  might  have  been  Shakspere's,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  timber ;  these  have  been  pulled  down,  but  the  timbers  of  the  barn  have  been  preserved  by  Mr 
Halliwell,  and  are  stowed  away  in  a  cellar.  An  extremely  ugly  red-brick  building — it  is  a  theatre — w 
thrust  in  upon  the  grounds  of  New  Place,  the  entrance  being  in  Chapel  Lane.  Mr.  Halliwell  wishes  it 
to  be  bought,  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  it  should  be,  for  it  is  not  only  ugly  in  itself,  but 
prevents  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds  in  anything  like  symmetry.  The  laud  at  present  is  in  a  state 
of  most  admired  disorder  :  money  is  wanted  Mr.  Hunt  (the  worthy  town-clerk  of  Stratford,  who 
takes  a  great  interest  in  all  relating  to  Shakspere)  thinks  the  proposed  plan  of  making  it  free  to  the 
public  will  not  answer,  as  there  must  be,  in  any  case,  watchers  employed  to  prevent  mischief." 

Mr.  Halliwell  has  published  a  splendid  quarto  volume,  descriptive  of  New  Place.  The  Rev.  G.  C.  M. 
Bellew  has  written  an  agreeable  book,  entitled  '  Shakespere's  Home  at  New  Place."  In  1863  was 
issued  '  A  Brief  Guide  to  the  Gardens  of  ShaK^spear,  and  a  Prospectus  of  the  Shakespear  Fund,'  a 
pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages.  The  opening  is  rather  high-flown  for  '  A  Brief  Guide ': — 

"  Unless  the  visitor  .  .  .  can  feel  that  he  is  treading  on  ground  hallowed  by  the  fact  that  hero 
undoubtedly  the  Poet  himself  walked  and  meditated,  and  breathing  the  very  air  which  was  a  breath  to 
Shakespear,  let  him  pass  on  to  other  scenes.  It  cannot  be,  however,  but  that  interest  will  be  raised, 
in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  visitor,  when  told  that  these  walls  enclose  the  exact  ground  which 
formed  the  garden  to  the  Poet's  house. 

"  The  evidences  upon  which  this  fact  is  established  are  too  voluminous  to  be  here  introduced. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  incontrovertible,  and  that  the  exact  boundaries,  on  all  sides  but  one, 
that  to  the  right  on  entering,  have  been  ascertained  to  an  incfi." 

The  objects  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  "  The  Shakespeare  Fund  "  are  perhaps  too  grand  to 
be  realized  in  a  country  not  much  disposed  to  "  Fetish  worship." 

"This  fund  was  established  in  October,  1861,  to  accomplish  the  following  objects : — 1.  The  purchase 
of  the  Gardens  of  Shakespeare,  at  New  Place.  2.  The  purchase  of  the  remainder  of  the  Birth-Place 
Estate.  3.  The  purchase  of  Anne  Hathaway's  Cottage,  with  an  endowment  for  a  custodian.  4.  The 
purchase  of  Getley's  Copyhold,  Stratford-on-ATon.  5.  The  purchase  of  any  other  properties  at  or  near 
Stratford-on-Avon,  that  either  formerly  belonged  to  Shakespeare,  or  are  intimately  concected  with  the 
memories  of  his  life.  6.  The  culendering  and  preservation  %of  those  records  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
which  illustrate  the  Poet's  life,  or  the  social  life  aud  history  of  Stratford- on- Avon  in  his  time. 
And  7.  The  erection  aiid  endowment  of  a  Shakespeare  Library  and  Museum  at  Stratford-on-Avon." 
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THAI8A   AND   8IMOMDES. 

Thaisa.  "  But  you,  my  knight  and  guest; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give, 

And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness.'' 

1'ericlet.  Act  ii.,  so.  3. 
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TITUS    ANDEONICUS, 


ASS 


BEKICLES; 
WITH  NOTICES  OF  THEIR  AUTHENTICITY 


'routine  Marshes,  Borne.] 


INTBODUCTOBY  NOTICE. 


the  consideration  of  the  external  and  internal  evidence  of  the  authorship  of  this  tragedy, 
we  here  supply  the  facts  connected  with  its  publication,  and  the  supposed  period  of  its  original 
production. 

The  earliest  edition,  of  which  any  copy  is»  at  present  known,  of  Titus  Andronicus,  appeared  in 
quarto,  in  1600,  under  the  following  title : — '  The  most  lamentable  Romaine  Tragedie  of  Titus 
Andronicus.  As  it  hath  sundry  times  been  playde  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Peinbroka, 
the  Earle  of  Darbie,  the  Earie  of  Sussex,  and  the  Lorde  Chamberlaine,  theyr  Servants.  At  London, 
printed  by  J.  R.  for  Edward  White,  1600.' 

The  next  edition  appeared  in  1611,  under  the  following  title: — "The  most  lamentable  Tragedie 
of  Titus  Andronicus.  As  it  hath  sundry  times  beene  plaide  by  the  Kings  Majesties  Servants. 
London,  printed  for  Edward  White,  1611.' 

In  the  folio  collection  of  1623  it  appears  under  the  title  of  'The  lamentable  Tragedy  of  Titus 
Andronicus.'  It  follows  Coriolanus ;  and  precedes  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  copy  of  the  quarto  edition  of  1600,  belonging  to  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  was  collated  by 
Mr.  Todd,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  variorum  edition  of  1803;  and  the  differences 
between  the  first  and  second  quartos  are  inserted  by  Steevens  in  that  edition.  They  are  very 
trifling.  The  variations,  on  the  other  hand,  between  both  the  quartos,  and  the  folio  of  1623,  are 
more  important.  The  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  containing  about  eighty  lines,  is  only  found 
n  the  folio  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  changes  which  are  evidently  the  work  of  an  author. 
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and  not  of  an  editor  or  printer.  We  have,  of  course,  noticed  them  in  our  foot-notea.  In  ths 
quartos,  also,  we  have  no  division  into  acts,  as  in  the  folio.  The  stage  directions,  in  each  copy, 
are  nearly  alike;  and  these  we  have  copied  with  scarcely  any  variation.  But,  with  these  excep- 
tions, we  may  say  that  the  folio  of  1623  is  printed  from  the  quarto  of  1611,  as  that  was  probably 
printed  from  the  quarto  of  1600.  The  accuracy  of  all  the  copies  is  very  remarkable. 

But  Gerard  Langbaine,  in  his  'Account  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets,'  1691,  says  of  Titus 
Andronicus,  "This  play  was  first  printed  4to,  Lond.  1594,  and  acted  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Pem- 
broke, and  Essex,  their  Servants."  This  circumstantiality  would  show  that  Langbaine  had  seen 
such  an  edition ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  an  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Registers,  under  date 
of  Feb.  6,  1593:  "John  Danter.  A  booke  entitled  a  noble  Roman  Historye  of  Tytus  Androni 
cus."  This  entry  is  accompanied  by  the  following:  "Entered  also  unto  him,  by  warrant  from 
Mr.  Woodcock,  the  ballad  thereof."  The  ballad  hare  entered  was  most  probably  that  printed  by 
Percy,  in  his  '  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,'  and  which  we  here  insert : — 


"  You  noble  minds,  and  famous  mariiall  wights, 
That  in  defence  of  native  country  fights, 
Give  eare  to  me,  that  ten  yeeres  fought  for  Rome, 
Yet  reapt  disgrace  at  my  returning  home. 

In  Home  I  lived  in  fame  fulle  threescore  yeeres, 
My  name  beloved  was  of  all  my  peeres  ; 
Bull  five  and  twenty  valiant  sonnes  I  had, 
Whose  forwarde  vertues  made  their  father  glad. 

For  when  Rome's  foes  their  warlike  forces  bent, 
Against  them  stille  my  sonnes  and  I  were  sent; 
Against  the  Goths  full  ten  yeeres  weary  warre 
We  spent,  receiving  many  a  bloudy  scarre. 

Just  two  and  twenty  of  my  sonnes  were  slaine 
Before  we  did  return  to  Rome  againe  ; 
Of  five  and  twenty  sonnes  I  brought  but  three 
Alive,  the  stately  towers  of  Rome  to  see. 

When  wars  were  done,  I  conquest  home  did  bring, 
And  did  present  my  prisoners  to  the  king, 
The  queene  of  Goths,  her  sons,  and  eke  a  Moore, 
Which  did  such  murders,  like  was  nere  before. 

The  emperour  did  make  this  queene  his  wife, 
Which  bred  in  Rome  debate  and  deadlie  strife; 
The  Moore,  with  her  two  sonnes,  did  growe  soe  proudf 
That  none  like  them  in  Rome  might  bee  allowd. 

The  Moore  so  pleas'd  this  new-made  empress*  eie, 
That  she  consented  to  him  secretlye 
For  to  abuse  her  husband's  marriage-bed, 
And  soe  in  time  a  blackamore  she  bred. 

Then  she,  whose  thoughts  to  murder  were  inclinde, 
Consented  with  the  Mcor  of  bloody  minde 
Against  myselfe,  my  kin,  and  all  my  friendes, 
In  cruell  sort  to  bring  them  to  their  endes. 

Soe  when  in  age  I  thought  to  live  in  peace. 
Both  care  and  griefe  began  then  to  increase  : 
Amongst  my  tonnes  I  had  one  daughter  bright, 
Which  Joy'd  and  pleased  best  my  aged  sight  ; 


deare  Lavinia  was  betrothed  then 
To  Csesar's  sonne,  a  young  and  noble  man  : 
Who  in  a  hunting,  by  the  emperour's  wife 
And  her  two  sonnes,  bereaved  was  of  life. 

He,  being  slain,  was  cast  in  cruel  wise 
Into  a  darksome  den  from  light  of  skies  : 
The  cruel  Moore  did  come  that  way  as  then 
With  my  three  sonnes,  who  fell  into  the  den. 

The  Moore  then  fetcht  the  emperour  with  speed 
For  to  arcuse  them  of  the  murderous  deed  ; 
And  when  my  sonnes  within  the  den  were  found, 
In  wrongful!  prison  they  were  cast  and  bound. 
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But  nowe,  behold  !  what  wounded  most  my  mind, 
The  empresse's  two  sonnes  of  savage  kind 
My  daughter  ravished  .without  remorse, 
And  took  away  her  honour,  quite  perforce. 

When  they  had  tasted  of  soe  sweet  a  flowre, 
Fearing  this  sweete  should  shortly  turn  to  sowrs, 
They  cutt  her  tongue,  whereby  she  could  not  tell 
How  that  dishonoure  unto  her  befell. 

Then  both  her  hands  they  basely  cutt  off  quite, 
Whereby  their  wickednesse  she  could  not  write, 
Nor  with  her  needle  on  her  sampler  sowe 
The  bloudye  workers  of  her  direfull  woe. 

My  brother  Marcus  found  her  in  the  wood, 
Staining  the  grassie  ground  with  purple  bioud, 
That  trickled  from  her  stumpes  and  bloudlesse  arm«i 
Noe  tongue  at  all  she  had  to  tell  her  harmes. 

But  when  I  sawe  her  in  that  woefull  case, 
With  teares  of  bloud  I  wet  mine  aged  face: 
For  my  Lavinia  I  lamented  more 
Ttteu  for  my  two  and  twenty  sonnes  before. 

When  as  I  sawe  she  could  not  write  nor  speake, 
With  grief  mine  aged  heart  began  to  breake ; 
We  spred  an  heape  of  sand  upon  the  ground, 
Whereby  those  bloudy  tyrants  out  we  found. 

For  with  a  stafTe,  without  the  helpe  of  hand, 
She  writt  these  wordes  upon  the  plat  of  sand:— 
'The  lustfull  sonnes  of  the  proud  emperesse 
Are  doers  of  this  hateful  wickednesse.' 

I  tore  the  milk-white  hairs  from  otf  mine  head. 
I  curst  the  houre  wherein  I  first  was  bred ; 
I  wisht  this  hand,  that  fought  for  countrie's  fame. 
In  cradle  rockt  had  first  been  stroken  lame. 

The  Moore,  delighting  still  in  villainy, 

Did  say,  to  sett  my  sonnes  from  prison  free, 

I  should  unto  the  king  my  right  hand  give, 

And  then  my  three  imprisoned  sonnes  should  live. 

The  Moore  I  caus'd  to  strike  it  off  with  speede, 
Whereat  I  grieved  not  to  see  it  bleed, 
But  for  my  sonnes  would  willingly  impart. 
And  for  their  ransome  send  my  bleeding  heart. 

But  as  my  life  did  linger  thus  in  paine, 
They  sent  to  me  my  bootless  hand  againe, 
And  therewithal  the  heades  of  my  three  sonnes, 
Which  filled  my  dying  heart  with  fresher  moanen. 

Then  past  reliefe  I  upp  and  downe  did  goe, 
And  with  my  tears  writ  in  the  dust  my  woe: 
I  shot  my  arrowes  towards  heaven  hie. 
And  for  revenge  to  hell  did  often  crye. 


TITUS  ANDBONICU& 


The  empresse  then,  thinking  that  I  was  mad, 
Like  furies  she  and  both  her  aonnes  were  clad, 
(She  nam'd  Revenge,  and  Rape  and  Murder  they,) 
To  undermine  and  heare  what  I  would  say. 

I  fed  their  foolish  veinesi  a  certaine  space, 
Until!  my  friendes  did  find  a  secret  place, 
Where  both  her  sonnes  unto  a  post  were  bound, 
And  just  revenge  in  cruell  sort  was  found. 

I  cut  their  throates,  my  daughter  held  the  pan 
Betwixt  her  stumpes,  wherein  the  bloud  it  ran : 
And  then  I  ground  their  bones  to  powder  small, 
And  made  a  paste  for  pyes  straight  therewithal!. 


Then  with  their  fleshe  I  made  two  mighty  pye*. 
And  at  a  banquet,  served*  in  stately  wise, 
Before  the  empresse  set  this  loathsome  me«t 
So  of  her  sonae*  own  flesh  she  well  did  eat. 

If ytelfe  bereav'd  my  daughter  then  of  life, 
The  empresse  then  I  slewe  with  bloudy  knife, 
And  stabb'd  the  emperour  immediatelie, 
And  then  myself :  even  see  did  Titus  die. 

Then  this  revenge  against  the  Moore  was  found. 
Alive  they  sett  him  haife  into  the  ground, 
Whereas  he  stood  untill  such  time  he  starv'd. 
And  soe  God  send  all  murderers  may  be  serv'd." 


Percy  has  pointed  out  the  variations  between  this  ballad  and  the  tragedy ;  and  inclines  to  tlic 
opinion  that  the  ballad  preceded  the  tragedy,  for  the  reason  that  it  "  differs  from  the  play  in  several 
particulars ;  which  a  simple  ballad-writer  would  be  less  likely  to  alter  than  an  inventive  tragedian." 
The  terms  of  the  entry  of  the  ballad  in  the  Stationers'  Registers — if  the  ballad  printed  by  Percy  be 
one  and  the  same — would  appear  to  show  that  the  ballad  had  been  in  existence  longer  than  the 
tragedy,  for  it  ia  assigned  by  a  previous  publisher  to  John  Danter,  who  enters  the  "  booke,"  or 
play.  We  have  unquestionable  authority,  however,  that  the  tragedy  was  popular  as  an  actod  play 
before  1593,  aa  the  ballad  may  also  have  had  an  earlier  popularity.  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Induc- 
tion to  '  Bartholomew  Fair,'  first  produced  in  1614,  has  a  passage  which  carries  the  date  of  Titus 
Andronicua  further  back  than  twenty  years  from  that  period : — "  He  that  will  swear,  Jeronimo,  or 
Andronicua,  are  the  best  plays  yet,  shall  pass  unexcepted  at  here,  as  a  man  whose  judgment  shotrs 
it  is  constant,  and  hath  stnod  still  these  jtre-and-twenty  or  thirty  years."  We  know  that  Kyd's 
'  Jeronimo '  belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of  our  regular  drama.  It  was  acted  by  "  the  Lord 
Strange's  men"  "in  1591.  Twenty-five  years  earlier  than  1614  would  give  us  the  date  of  1589  for 
both  plays ; — tiie  medium  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  would  give  us  the  date  of  1586-7. 


rcinet — humours. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


S  AtURNINUS,  son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Home. 
BASSIANUS,  brother  to  Saturninus. 
TITUS  ANDRONICUS,  a  noble  Roman. 
MARCUS  ANDRONICUS,  brother  to  Titus. 
Lucius, 


Lucius,  ~\ 

QUINTUS,  f 

MARTIUS,  f 

MUTIUS,  j 


tont  to  Titus  An  Jronicus. 


Young  Lucius,  a  boy,  ton  to  Lucius. 

PUBLIUS,  son  to  Marcus,  the  tribune. 

&MILIUS,  a  noble  Roman, 

ALARBUS,        ^ 

CHIRON,          >  tont  to  Tamora. 

DEMETRIUS,  ) 

AARON,  a  Moor. 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  Messenger,  and  Clown 

Goths  and  Romans. 


TAMORA,  Queen  of  the  Goths.  V 

LAVINIA,  daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 
A  Nurte,  and  a  black  Child. 


Kinsmer  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes.  OJ/ 
Scldiert,  and  Attendants 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Rome. 


Flourish.  Enter  the  Tribunes  and  Senators, 
aloft :  and  then  enter  SATURXISUS  and  his 
Followers  at  one  door,  and  BASSIAXUS  and  hit 
Followers  at  the  other,  with  drum  and  colours. 

Sat.  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms ; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers, 
Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords : 
I  am  his*  first-born  son,  that  was  the  last 
That  woreb  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome : 
Then  let  my  fathers  honours  live  in  me, 
Nor  wrong  mine  agec  with  this  indignity. 

Bass.  Romans,  friends,  followers,  favourers  of 

my  right, 

If  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son, 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol; 
And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
Th'  imperial  seat ;  to  virtue  consecrate, 
To  justice,  continence,  and  nobility : 


»  Am  hit.     The  folio,  teat  the. 
b   Wore.     The  quarto,  ware. 
c  Jtge — seniority. 


But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 

And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

Enter  MARCUS  ANDRONICTJS,  aloft,  tcitA  the 


Marc.  Princes,  that  stave  by  factions  and  by 
friends 

Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery, 

Know  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we 
stand 

A  special  party,  have  by  common  voice, 

In  election  for  the  Roman  empery, 

Chosen  Andronicus,  surnamed  Pius, 

For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome : 

A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior, 

Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls. 

He  by  the  senate  is  accited  home, 

From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths, 
That  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes, 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train'd  up  in  anus. 
Ten  years  are  spent,  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride :  five  times  he  hath  return'd 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field; 


SUP.— 2 


TITUS  ANDRONICTTS 


fScene  II 


And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils, 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat, — by  honour  of  his  name, 
Whom  worthily  you  would  have  now  succeed, 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right, 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore, — 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength; 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should, 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 

Sat.  How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm  my 
thoughts ! 

Bass.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity, 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine, 
Thy  noble  brother  Titus  and  his  sons, 
And  her  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all, 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament, 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends ; 
And  to  my  fortunes  and  the  people's  favour 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd. 

\Exeunt  Followers  of  BASSIANUS. 

Sat.  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in 

my  right, 

I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all ; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

[Exeunt,  Followers  of  SATURNINUS. 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. 
Open  the  gates  and  lei  me  in. 

Bass.  Tribunes,  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 
[Flourish.     They  go  up  into  the  Senate-house. 

SCENE  II.— The  same. 

Enter  a  Captain,  and  others. 

Cap.  Romans,  make  way:  the  good  Andronicus, 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champion, 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights, 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  return' d, 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword, 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

[Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  amd  then  enter  two 
of  TITUS'  Sons.  After  them  two  Men  bearing 
a  coffin  covered  with  black:  then  two  other 
Sons.  After  them  TITUS  ANDRONICUS;  and 
then  TAMORA,  the  queen  of  Goths,  and  her 
two  Sons,  CHIRON  and  DEMETRIUS,  with 
AABON  the  Moor,  and  others,  as  many  as  can 
be.  They  set  down  the  coffin,  and  TITUS 
tpeaks. 

Tit.  Hail,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourning 

weeds ! 
10 


Lo,  as  the  bark  that  hath  discharg'd  her  fraught, 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence  at  first  she  weigh'd  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears, 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome. 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend ! 
Romans,  of  five-and-twenty  valiant  sons, 
Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  had, 
Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive,  and  dead ! 
These  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love : 
These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home, 
With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors. 
Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheath  my 

sword. 

Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own, 
Why  suffer'st  thou  thy  sous,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  P 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[They  open  the  lonib. 

There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars : 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys, 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 
How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store, 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more ! 

Luc.  Give  us  the  proudest    prisoner  of  the 

Goths, 

That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and  on  a  pile, 
Ad  manes  fratrum,  sacrifice  his  flesh, 
Before  this  earthy*  prison  of  thoir  bones; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd, 
Nor  we  disturb 'd  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit.  I  give  him  you,  the  noblest  that  survives, 
Ite  eldest  son  of  tliisb  distressed  queen. 

Tarn.  Stay,    Roman    brethren,  gracious    con- 
queror, 

Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  son : 
And  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O  think  my  sou  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return 
Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke ; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughter'd  in  the  streets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  P 
0.  'f  to  fight  for  king  and  commonweal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andionicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood, 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 


•  Earthy,  in  both  quartos.     The  folio, 
b  Thit,  in  the  folio.     The.quarto,  kit. 


tor  I.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-born  son. 
Tit.  Patient1  yourself,    madam,   and    pardon 

me. 

These  are  theb  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive  and  dead,  and  for  their  brethren  slain 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice : 
To  this  your  son  is  mark'd,  and  die  he  must, 
T'  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 
Luc.    Away    with    him,    and    make    a    fire 

straight ; 

And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
Let 's  hew  his  limbs  till  they  be  clean  consum'd. 
[Exeunt  TITUS'  Sons  with  ALARBUS. 
Tarn.  0  cruel,  irreligious  piety ! 
Chi.  Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous  ? 
Denet.   Oppose    not'    Scythia    to    ambitious 

Rome. 

Alarbus  goes  to  rest,  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threat'ning  look. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolv'd ;  but  hope  withal, 
The  self-same  cods   that    arm'd    the  queen  of 

Troy 

With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent, 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 
(When   Goths   were   Goths,    and   Tamora   was 

queen,) 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Enter  the  Sons  of  ANDROXICUS  again. 

Luc.  See,  lord  and  father,  h)w  ^rc  have  p'.-r- 

fonn'd 

Our  Roman  rites :  Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopp'd, 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire, 
Wkose   smoke,  Lie  incense,  doth  perfume  the 

sky. 

Remaiueth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren, 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.  Let  it  be  so,  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[Flourish.     Sound  trumpets,  and  they  lay 

the  coffin  in  the  tomb. 

In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ; 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here  in 

rest, 

Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps : 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges ;    here   are  no 

storms, 

No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons. 

•  Patient — as  a  verb. 

*  The,  in  the  folio.     The  quarto,  their. 
'-  Not.    So  the  quarto.    The  folio,  me. 


Enter  LAVTNIA. 


Lac.  In   peace   and   honour    live   lord  Titus 

long; 

My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame . 
Lo,  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render  for  my  brethren's  obsequies : 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  earth  for  thy  return  to  Rome. 
0  bless  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand, 
Whose  fortunes'  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud. 
fit.  Kind  Rome,  thou  hast  thus  lovingly  re- 

served 

The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart ! 
Lavinia,  live ;  outlive  thy  father's  days, 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise. 

Enter  MARCUS  ANDROXICUS,  SATURXIXUS, 
BASSIAXUS,  and  others. 

Marc.    Long    live    lord    Titus,   my  beloved 

oiotte;, 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome ! 

Tit.  Thanks,   gentle    tribune,   noble   brother 
Marcus. 

MD.TC.  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  successful 

wars, 

You  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame : 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all,b 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords. 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
That  hath  aspired  to  Solon's  happiness, 
And  triumphs  o\er  ekuiut  in  honour's  bed. 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune  and  their  trust, 
This  palliamentc  of  white  and  spotless  hue, 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire, 
With  these  our  late  deceased  emperor's  sons : 
Be  candidates  then,  and  put  it  on, 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Tit.  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits, 
Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness. 
What !  should  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  you  ? 
Be  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day, 
To-morrow  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life, 
And  set  abroad  new  business  for  you  all  ? 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years, 
And  led  my  country's  strength  successfully, 
And  buried  one-and-twenty  valiant  sons, 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms, 
lu  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country ; 
Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age, 

a  fortunei,  in  the  quarto.     The  folio,  fortune. 
b  The  folio  has,  "  ail  alike  in  all." 
e  Patiiamfnt—iobe. 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world ! 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last. 

Marc.  Titus,  thou   shalt  obtain  and  ask  the 
empery. 

Sat.  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canst  thou 
tell? 

Tit.  Patience,  prince  Saturninus. 

Sat.  Romans,  do  me  right. 

Patricians,  draw  your  swords,  and  sheath  them 

not 

Till  Saturninus  be  Rome's  emperor : 
Androuicus,  would  thou  wert  shipp'd  to  hell, 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Luc.  Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee ! 

Tit.  Content  thee,  prince,  I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  them- 
selves. 

Bass.  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee, 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die : 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be,  and  thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit.  People  of  Rome,  and  people's*  tribunes 

here, 

I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages ; 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Tribunes.  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits.' 

Tit.  Tribunes,  I  thank  you:  and  this  suit  I 

make, 

That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Saturnine,  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
Reflect  on  Rome  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth, 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  commonweal : 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice, 
Crown  him,  and  say,  '  Long  live  our  emperor ! ' 

Marc.  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort, 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Saturninus  Rome's  great  emperor ; 
And  say,  '  Long  live  our  emperor,  Saturnine ! ' 

[A  long  flourish,  till  they  come  down. 

Sat.  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts, 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness  • 
And  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name,  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress, 
Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart, 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon b  her  espouse : 


»  Peopl^ i,  in  the  quarto.    The  folio,  nolle. 
b  pantheon,  in  the  second  folio.     All  the  earlier  copies 
Panfian. 

IS 


Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please 
thee  ? 

Tit.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord ;   and   in  this 

match 

I  hold  me  highly  honoured  of  your  grace, 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine, 
King  and  commander  of  our  common-weal, 
The  wide  world's  emperor,  do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners, — 
Presents  well  wortliy  Rome's  imperial  lord : 
Receive  them  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe, 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee,  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  shall  record ;  and  when  1  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

Tit.  Now,  madam,  are   you  prisoner    to   ai_ 
emperor;  [To  TAMOKA 

To  him  that,  for  your  honour  and  your  state, 
Will  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sat.  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me,  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew : 
Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance : 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change 

of  cheer, 

Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes :  madam,  he  comforts  yuu, 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  displeas'd  with  this  P 

Lav.  Not  I,  my  lord,  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat.  Thanks,  sweet  Lavima.  Romans,  let  us  go 
Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free. 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with    trump  and 
drum. 

Bass.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is 
mine.  [Seizing  LAVINIA 

Tit.  How,  sir?  are  you  in  earnest  then,  mj 
lord? 

Bass.  Ay,  noble  Titus,  and  resolv'd  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

Marc.  Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  justice : 
This  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  his  own. 

Luc.  And  that  he  wiD  and  shall,  if  Lucius  live. 

Tit.  Traitors,  avaunt !  where  is  the  emperor's 

guard  ? 
Treason,  my  lord !  Lavinia  is  surpris'd. 

Sat.  Surpris'd  ?  by  whom  ? 

Bass.  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

[Exeunt  MARCUS  and  BASSIANUS,  icitt 
LAVINIA. 


ACT  I.I 


TITUS  AXDKOXICUS. 


[SCKKI  II 


Mitt.  Brothers,  help    to    convey    her    hence 

away, 
And  with  my  sword  I  '11  keep  this  door  safe. 

[Exeunt  Lrcius,  QUINTUS,  and  MARTIUS. 
Tit,  Follow,  ray  lord,  and  I  '11  soon  bring  her 

back. 

Nut.  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 
Tit.  What !  villain  boy,  barr'st  me  my  way  in 

Rome? 
Nut.  Help,  Lucius,  help !      [Tirus  kills  him. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjust,  and  more  than 

so; 
In  \vrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 

Tit.  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  sons  of  mine : 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me. 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will,  but  not  to  be  his  wife, 
That  is  another's  lawful  promis'd  love.        [Exit. 

Enter  aloft  the  EMPEROR,  with  TAMORA  and  her 
two  Sons,  and  AARON  the  Moor. 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no :  the  emperor  needs  her  not. 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock : 
I  '11  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  onca ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons, 
Confederates  all,  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  none  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale  but  Satur- 
nine?* 

Full  well,  Andronicus, 

Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine, 
That  saidst,  I  begg*d  the  empire  at  thy  hands. 
Tit.  O  monstrous !  what  reproachful  words 

are  these  ? 
Sat.  But  go  thy  ways ;  go,  give  that  changing 

piece 

To  him  that  flourish'd  for  her  with  his  sword : 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Tit.  These  words  ire  razors  to  my  wounded 

heart. 
Sat.  And  therefore,  lovely  Tamora,  queen  of 

Goths, 

That,  like  the  stately  Phoebe  'mongst  her  nymphs, 
Dost  overshine  the  gallant'st  dames  of  Rome, 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  my  sudden  choice, 
Behold  I  choose  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride, 
And  will  create  thee  empress  of  Rome. 
Speak,  queen  of  Goths;  dost  thou  applaud  my 
choice  ? 

•  The  second  folio  has— 

"  Was  there  none  else  in  Rome,  to  make  a  stale, 
But  Saturnine!" 


And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods, — 
Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near, 
And  tapers  burn  so  bright,  and  everything 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stand, — 
I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  espous'd  my  bride  along  with  me. 

Tarn.  And  here,  in  sight  of  heaven,  to  Rome 

I  swear, 

If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 
Sat.  Ascend,  fair   queen,   Pantheon:   Lords, 

accompany 

Your  noble  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered : 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 
[Exeunt  SAT.  and  his  Followers ;  TAMGKA, 

and  her  Sons ;  AARON,  and  Goths. 
Tit.  I  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  this  bride ; — 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dishonour'd  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Re-enter  MARCUS,  Lucius,  QuiifTOs,  itxd 

MARTIUS. 

Hare.  O  Titus,  see!   0  see  what  thou  bast 

done  ! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit.    No,   foolish    tribune,   no :    no    son    of 

mine,—— 

Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonour^  all  our  family ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons ! 

Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial  as  becomes : 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.  Traitors,  away !  he  rests  not  in  this  tomb ; 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood, 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified : 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Rome's  servitors, 
Repose  in  fame,  none  basely  slain  in  brawls : 
Bury  him  where  you  can ;  he  comes  not  here. 

Mare.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you : 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him: 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

Quint.,  Mart.  And  shall,  or  him  we  will  ac- 
company. 
Tit.  And  shall!     What  villain  was  it  spake 

that  word  ? 
Quint.  He  that  would  vouch  it  in  any  place 

but  here. 
Tit.  What !    would    you    bury   him    in    mj 

despite  ? 

Mare.  No,  noble  Titus ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 
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ACT  I.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SCENE  II. 


Tit.  Marcus,  even  tliou  hast  struck  upon  my 

crest, 
And  with   these  boys  mine  honour  thou   hast 

wounded : 

My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one. 
So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 
Mart.  He  is  not  with  himself ;  •  let  ua  with- 
draw. 
Quint.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[The  Brother  and  the  Sons  kneel. 
Marc.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature 

plead. 
Quint.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature 

speak. 
Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will 

speed. 
Marc.  Renowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my 

soul! 
Luc.  Dear  father!   soul  and  substance  of  us 

all! 

Marc.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest, 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous : 
The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax, 
That  slew  himself :  and  wise  Laertes'  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals : 
Let  not  young  Mutius  then,  that  was  thy  joy, 
Be  barr'd  his  entrance  here. 

Tit.  Rise,  Marcus,  rise ! 

The  dismall'st  day  is  this  that  e'er  I  saw, 
To  be  dishonour'd  by -my  sons  in  Rome : 
Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[They  put  MUTIUS  in  the  tomb. 
IMC.  There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with 

thy  friends, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb. 

[They  all  kneel  and  say, 
No  man  shed  tears  for  noble  Mutius ; 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 

[Exeunt  all  but  MARCUS  and  TITUS. 
Marc.  My  lord, — to  step  out  of  these  sudden b 

dumps, — 

How  comes  it  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanc'd  in  Rome  ? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus :  but  I  know  it  is ; 
Whether  by  device,  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell ; 
Is  she  not  then  beholding  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so 

far? 
Yes  ;  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate.' 


•   IVilh  himtelf,  in  the  quarto.     The  folio  omits  with. 

b  Suadm.  in  the  folio.     The  quarto,  dreary. 

c  This  line,  found  in  the  folio,  is  wanting  in  the  quarto. 
It  wa«  prohably.  not  intended  to  be  spoken  by  Titui,  and 
leme  recent  editon  gi*e  it  to  Marcus. 
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Enter  the  EMPEHOR,  TAMORA  and  her  two  Sons, 
•with  the  Moor,  at  one  side  ;  enter  at  the  other 
side,  BASSIANUS  and  LAVINIA,  with  others. 

Sat.  So,  Bassiauus,  you  have  play'd  your  prize! 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride ! 

Bass.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord.     I  say  no 

more, 
Nor  wish  no  less ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have 

power, 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bass.  Rape  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my 

own, 

My  true  betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife  ? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Meanwhile  I  am  possess'd  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.  'Tis  good,  sir;  you  are  very  short  with 

us; 
But,  if  we  live,  we  '11  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bass.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I 

may 

Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  grace  to  know : 
By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman,  lord  Titus  here, 
Is  in  opinion  and  in  honour  wrong' d, 
That,  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia, 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son, 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath 
To  be  controll'd  in  that  he  frankly  gave. 
Receive  him,  then,  to  favour,  Saturnine, 
That  hath  express'd  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father  and  a  friend  to  thee  and  Rome. 

Tit.    Prince    Bassianus,   leave  to   plead  my 

deeds : 

T  is  thou,  and  those,  that  have  dishonour'd  me. 
Rome,  and  the  righteous  heavens,  be  my  judge, 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  Saturnine. 

Tarn.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Then  hear  me  speak,  indifferently  for  all : 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat.  What,  madam  !  be  dishonour'd  openly, 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tarn.  Not  so,  my  lord ;   the  gods  of  Rome 

forfend 

I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you. 
But  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all ; 
Whose  fury  not  dissembled  speaks  his  griefs ; 
Then,  at  my  suit,  look  graciously  on  him : 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose ; 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart. 
My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be  won  at  last ; 


ACT  I.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICTS. 


[SCK9K  I] 


D.'jsemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents: 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne ; 
Lest  then  the  people,  and  patricians  too, 
Upon  a  just  survey  take  Titus'  part, 
.Lnd  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude,  * 
Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin, 
Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone : 
7  '11  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all ; 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family, 
The  cruel  father,  and  his  traitorous  sons, 
To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life ; 
And  make  them  know,  what 't  is  to  let  a  queen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  vain. 
\The  preceding  fourteen  lines  are  spoken 

aside. 

Come,  come,  sweet  emperor;  come,  Andronicus; 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

King.    Rise,   Titus,   rise ;    my  empress  hath 
prevail'd. 

Tit.  I  thank  your  majesty,  "and  her,  my  lord 
These  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  me. 

Tarn.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily, 
And  must  advise  the  emperor  for  his  pood. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus ; 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord, 
TLat  I  have  reconciFd  your  friends  and  you. 
For  you,  prince  Bassianus,  I  have  pass'd 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  emperor, 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable : 
And  fear  not,  lords :  and  you,  Lavinia, 

•  Ut.  So  the  folio.  Recent  editor*  print  m*;  but 
lamera  in  her  own  royal  condition  associate*  herself  nith 
the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor.  Ker  proposed  rerenges  as 
we  immediately  see,  are  tho*e  of  "a  queen.'' 


BY  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees, 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Luc.  We  do ;  and  vow  to  heaven,  and  to  hia 

highness, 

That  what  we  did  was  mildly,  as  we  might, 
Tend'ring  our  sister's  honour  and  our  own. 
jfarc.  That  OE  mine  honour  here  I  do  pro- 
test. 
Sat.    Away,   and  talk    not ;    trouble  us  no 

irore. — 
Tarn.  Hay,  nay,  sweet  emperor,  we  aust  -1 

be  friends : 

The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace ; 
I  wil]  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 
Sat.  Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brother's 

here, 

And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 
Stand  up.     Laviuia,  though  you  left  me  like  a 

churl, 

I  found  a  friend :  and  sure  as  death  I  sware,' 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends : 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tarnora. 

Tit.  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  majesty 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound,  we'll  give  your  grace 

bon-jour. 
Sal.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too. 

[Exeunt. 


*  Swart,  in  the  folio.     The  quarto, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  AAKON. 

Aaron.  Now  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top, 
Safe  out  of  Fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft, 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash, 
Advanc'd  above  pale  envy's  threat'ning  reach : 
As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach, 
And  overlooks  the  highest  peering  hills ; 
So  Tamora. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait, 
And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 
Then,    Aaron,    arm    thy    heart,    and    fit    thy 

thoughts, 

To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress, 
And  mount  her  pitch,  whom  thou  in  triumph 

long 

Hast  prisoner  held,  fettered  in  amorous  chains, 
And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes 
Tb:m  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus. 
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Away  with  slavish  weeds  and  servile*  thoughts! 
I  will  be  bright,  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold, 
To  wait  upon  this  new-made  empress. 
To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen, 
This  goddess,  this  Semiramis,  this  nymph,b 
This  syren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  see  his  shipwrack,  and  his  commonweal's. 
Hollo !  what  storm  is  this  ? 

Enter  CHIBON  and  DEMETRIUS,  braving. 

Demet.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit 

wants  edge, 

And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd ; 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affected  be. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  thou  dost  overwecn  in  all ; 
And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 
'T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  or  thee  more  fortunate 


a  Servile,  in  the  quarto  of  1600;  the  folio,  idle,  and  so  the 
quarto  of  1011. 

b  Nymph,  in  the  quarto  of  1600;  the  folio  and  the  quwfo 
of  1611,  queen. 


Act  II.] 


TITUS  ANDROXICUS. 


I  am  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou, 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress's  grace ; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve, 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 
Aaron,    Clubs,  clubs!   these  lovers  will  not 

keep  the  peace. 
Demet.  Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  un- 

advis'd, 

Gave  you  a  dancing  rapier  by  your  side, 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown  to  threat    your 

friends  ? 

Go  to ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath, 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi.  Meanwhile,   sir,  with  the  little  skill  I 

have, 

Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 
Demet.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave  ? 

[They  draw. 

Aaron.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ? 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw, 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge ; 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns. 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  more, 
Be  so  dishonour'd  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Demet.  Not  I,  till  I  have  sheath'd 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal, 
Thrust   those    reproachful    speeches   down   his 

throat, 
That  he  hath  breath' d  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi.  For  that  I  am  prepared,  and  full  resolv'd, 
Foul-spoken  coward,  that  thund'rest  with  thy 

tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'St  perform. 

Aaron.  Away,  I  say  ! 

Now,  by  the  gods  that  warlike  Goths  adore, 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all ! 
Why,   lords,  —  and    think    you  not    how   dan- 
gerous 

It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What,  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose, 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate, 
That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broach'd, 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge  ? 
Young  lords,  beware ;   and  should  the  empress 

know 
This   discord's  ground,   the    music  would  not 

please. 

Chi.  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she,  and  all  the  world, 
1  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Demet.  Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some 

meaner  choice : 
Lavinia  ia  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 


Aaron.  Why,  are  ye  mad?  or  know  ye  not 

in  Rome, 

How  furious  and  impatient  they  be, 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love? 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths  would  I  pro- 
pose 
To  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Aaron.  To  achieve  her,  howF 

Demet.  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  P 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won ; 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  loVd. 
What,  man !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of ;  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  slave,  we  know : 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor's  brother, 
Better  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aaron.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Saturnmus  may. 

Demet.    Then  why  should    he   despair   that 

knows  to  court  it 

With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What,  hast  not  thou  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ? 

Aaron,  Why,   then,   it   seems,   some   certair 

snatch  or  so 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi.  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  senr'd. 

Demet.  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aaron.  Would  you  had  hit  it  too, 

Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  with  tliis  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye,  and  are  you  such  fools 
To  square  for  this  ?  would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  speea ':  •* 

Chi.  Faith,  not  me. 

Demet.  Nor  me,  so  1  were  one. 

Aaron.  For  shame,  be   friends,  and  join  foi 

that  you  jar. 

'T  is  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect,  and  so  must  you  resolve 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may : 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than*  ling'ring  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop : 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious, 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy : 

•  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio :  the  sense  is  incomplete 
without  it.      . 
t>  Than — in  the  original  copies,  ikit. 
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ACT  II.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SCENES  II.,  III. 


Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe, 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words : 
This  way,  or  not ;  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope 
Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred*  wit, 
To  villainy  and  vengeance  consecrate, 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend ; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice, 
That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves. 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  fame, 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull : 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take 

your  turns. 
There  serve  your  lust,  shadow'd  from  heaven's 

eye, 
And  level  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi.  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Demet.  Sit  fas  aut  nefas,  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits. 
Per  Styga,  per  manes  vehor.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Forest. 

Enter  TITUS  ANDRONICUS,  his  three  Sons,  and 
MARCUS,  making  a  noise  with  hounds  and 
horns. 

Tit,  The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and 

grey, 

The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green  ; 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal, 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours, 
To  attend  the  emperor's  person  carefully  : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night, 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspir'd. 

Here  a  cry  of  hounds,  and  wind  horns  in  a  peal ; 
thev  enter  SATURNINUS,  TAMORA,  BASSIANUS, 
LAVINIA,  CHIRON,  DEMETRIUS,  and  their  at- 
tendants. 

Tit.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ; 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good. 
I  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords ; 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bass.  Lavinia,  how  say  you  P 

Lav.  I  say  no : 

[  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat.  Come  on,  then  ;  horse  and  chariots  let  us 
have, 


Sacred  —  in  the  Latin  lenie,  accuried 
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And  to  our  sport :  madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Roman  hunting. 

Marc.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase, 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

Tit.  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  wnere  the 

game 

Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 
Demet.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horse 

nor  hound ; 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Forest. 

Enter  AARON. 

Aaron.  He  that  had  wit  would  think  that  I 

had  none, 

To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly 
Know  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem, 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy : 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest. 

Enter  TAMORA. 

Tarn.    My    lovely  Aaron,   wherefore    look'st 

thou  sad, 

When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  ? 
The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
And  make  a  checker'd  shadow  on  the  ground : 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 
And,  whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns, 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, 
Let  us  sit  down  and  mark  their  yelping1  noise: 
And,  after  conflict  such  as  was  suppos'd 
The  wand'ring  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy'd, 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surpris'd, 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave, 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber, 
While  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodious 

birds, 

Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aaron.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  youi 

desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine : 

•  Ytlping.    So  the  folio— commonly,  yelling. 
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SCEWB  ill.] 


What  signifies  my  deadly  standing  eye, 

My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy, 

My  fleece  of  woolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls 

Even  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll 

To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 

No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs ; 

Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand, 

Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 

Hark,  Tamora,  the  empress  of  my  soul, 

Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in 

thee, 

This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day ; 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity, 
And  wash  their  hands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee, 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  scroll. 
Now  question  me  no  more ;  we  are  espied : 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty, 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 

Enter  BASSIAXUS  and  LA.VIXIA. 

Tarn.  Ah,  mv  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  me  than 

life! 
Aaron.  No  more,   great  empress,   Bassianus 

comes. 
Be  cross   with  him ;    and    I  '11   go  fetch    thy 

sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be. 

Bass.    Who   have  we  here  ?    Rome's  royal 

empress, 

Unfurnish'd  of  her  well-be;eeming  troop  ? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her, 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves, 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest  ? 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps, 
Had  I  the  power  that  some  say  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns  as  was  Actaeon's,  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs, 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Ln.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  empress, 
'T  is  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning, 
And  to  be  doubted  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments  : 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to- 
day; 

'T  is  pity  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 
Bass.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cim- 
merian 

Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
^V"hy  are  you  sequestered  from  all  your  train  ? 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed, 
And  wander5  d  hither  to  an  obscure  plot, 


Accompanied  but*  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

Lat.  And,  being  intercepted  in  your  sport. 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness :  I  pray  you,  let  us  hence, 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-colour'd  love ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

Bags.  The  king,  my  brother,  shall  have  acts6 
of  this. 

Lav.  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted 

long; 
Good  king,  to  be  so  mightily  abused ! 

Turn.  Why  have  Ic  patience  to  endure  all  this  r 

Eater  C  nines  and  DEMETRIUS. 

Demet.  How  now,   dear  sovereign,  and  our 

gracious  mother, 
Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ? 

Tarn.  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look 

pale? 

These  two  have  'tic'd  rae  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see  it  is ; 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss  and  baleful  misseltoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun ;  here  nothing  breeds, 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven : 
And  when  they  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
They  told  me  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
Ten.  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 
No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale, 
But  straight  they  told  me  they  would  bind  me 

here, 

Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew, 
|  And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 
And  then  they  call'd  me  foul  adulteress, 
Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect. 
And  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed : 
Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  my  children. 

•Demet.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

[Stabs  him. 

Chi.  And  this  forme,  struck  home  to  show  my 
strength.  [Stabs  him  likewise. 

Lav.  Ay,   come,  Semiramis, — nay,  barba/oua 

Tamora! 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own. 

»  But.    The  edition  of  1600  ha*  this  word. 
to  THote.    In  the  folio  and  quartos,  notieet- 
«  Havr.  I.     The  original  copies,  1  hate. 
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Tarn.  Give  me  thy  poniard ;  you  shall  know, 

my  boys, 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your  mother's 

wrong. 
Demet.  Stay,  madam ;  here  is  more  belongs  to 

her; 

First  thresh  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw: 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity, 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty, 
And  with  that  painted  hope  braves  your  mighti- 
ness : 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Chi.  An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole, 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Tarn.  But  when  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire, 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive  us  both  to  sting. 
Chi.  I  warrant  you,  madam,  we  will  make 

that  sure. 

Come,  mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice  preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

Lav.  Oh,  Tamora!   thou  bear'st   a  woman's 

face — 
Tarn.  I  will  not  hear  her  speak ;  away  with 

her! 
Lav.  Sweet  lords,  entreat  her  hear  me  but  a 

word. 
Demet.  Listen,  fair  madam;  let  it  be  your 

glory 

To  see  her  tears,  but  be  your  heart  to  them-- 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav.   When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach 

the  dam  ? 

0,  do  not  learn  her  wrath ;  she  taught  it  thee. 
The   milk  thou  suck'st  from   her  did  turn  to 

marble ; 

Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny. 
Ye<  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike ; 
Do  thou  entreat  her  show  a  woman  pity. 

{To  CHIRON. 

Chi.  What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  prove  my- 
self a  bastard  ? 
Lav.  'T  is  true ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a 

lark: 

Yet  have  I  heard, — oh  could  I  find  it  now ! — 
The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  par'd  all  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children, 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests : 
Oh,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful ! 

Tarn.  I  know  not  what  it  means ;  away  with 

her! 
Lav.  O  let  me  teach  thee !    For  my  father's 

sake, 
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That  gave  thee  life  when  well  he  might  have 

slain  thee, 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tarn.  Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended 

me, 

Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless. 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain, 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent : 
Therefore,  away  with  her,  and  use  her  as  yo* 

will; 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav.  Oh  Tamora,  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen, 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place  : 
For  't  is  not  life  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long ; 
Poor  I  was  slain  when  Bassianus  died. 

Tarn.  What  bcgg'st  thou  then  ?   fond  woman, 

let  me  go. 
Lav.  'T  is  present  death  I  beg ;  and  one  thing 

more, 

That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell : 
Oh,  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit, 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body ; — 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tarn.  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their 

fee. 
No,  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

Demet.  Away,  for  thou  hast  stay'd  us  here  too 

long. 
Lav.  No  grace !   no  womanhood !   Ah,  beastly 

creature, 

The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name ! 
Confusion  fall — 

Chi.  Nay,  then  I  '11  stop  your  mouth ;  bring 
thou  her  husband : 

{Dragging  O^LAVINIA. 

This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 
Tarn.  Farewell,  my  sons;  see  that  you  make 

her  sure : 

Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed, 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflour. 

{Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Forest. 

Enter  AARON,  with  QUINTTJS  and  MARTIUS. 

Aaron.  Come  on,  my  lords,  the  better  foot 

before : 

Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit, 
Where  I  espied  the  panther  fast  asleep. 

Quint.  My  sight  is   very  dull,  whate*er  ii 
bodes. 
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Mart.  And  mine,  I  promise  you;  were't  not 

for  shame, 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[MAB/mrsyi//.?  into  the  pit. 
Quint.  What,  art  thou  fallen?     What  subtle 

hole  is  this. 
Whose  mouth  is   cover'd  with  rude  growing 

briers, 

Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood, 
As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distill'd  on  flowers  ? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me : 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the 

fall? 
Mart.  O  brother,  with  the  dismall'st   object 

hurt,* 

That  ever  eye  with  sight  made  heart  lament. 
Aaron.  [Aside.']  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to 

find  them  here, 

That  he  thereby  may  have  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit. 
Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me  and  help  me 

out 
From  this  unhallow'd  and  blood-stained  hole  ? 

Quint.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear ; 
A  chilling  sweat  o'erruns  my  trembling  joints ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 
Mart.  To    prove    thou  hast  a  true-divining 

heart, 

Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 
Quint.  Aaron  is  gone,  and  my  compassionate 

heart 

Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
Tte  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise : 
Oh,  tell  me  how  it  is,  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrued  here, 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughter^  lamb, 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 
Quint.  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know 't  is 

he? 

Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole : 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument, 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  barthj  cheeks. 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit : 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 
O,  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hnth  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle, 
As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

a  Hurt.    In  the  quarto  of  1660  only. 


Quint.  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help 

thee  out ; 

Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 
I  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 
I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 
Mart.  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy 

help. 
Quint.  Thy  hand  once  more ;  I  will  not  loose 

again, 

Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below : 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me;  I  come  to  theo. 

[Falls  in. 

Enter  SATtfRJTErus  and  AARON. 

Sat.  Along  with  me  :-r-I  '11  see  what  hole  is 

here, 

And  what  he  is  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. 
Say,  who  art  thou  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart.  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus, 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour, 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 

Sat.  My  brother  dead  ?  I  know  thou  dost  but 

jest: 

He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase ; 
'T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  hi™  there. 

Mart.  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  ali 

alive, 
But  out,  alas !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

Enter  TAMORA,  ANDB.OXICTTS,  and  Lucrus. 

Tarn.  Where  is  my  lord  the  king  ? 

Sat.  Here,  Tamora,  though  griev'd  with  killing 

grief. 

Ttim.  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus  ? 
Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search  u\y 

wound ; 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murthered. 

Tarn.  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 
The  complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy ; 
And  wonder  greatly  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 

[She  gives  SATUBJ? DTE  a  letter. 

SATTTRKINTS  reads  the  letter. 

"An  if  we  miss  to  meet  him  handsomely, — 
Sweet  huntsman,  Bassianus  't  is  we  mean, — 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him ; 
Thou  know'st  our  meaning :  Look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree, 
Which  overshadea  the  mouth  of  that  name  pit, 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 
Do  this,  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friend*." 

Sat.  Oh  Tamora,  was  ever  heard  the  like  r 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[BCZKK  V. 


This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree : 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out, 
That  should  have  murther'd  Bassianus  here. 
Aaron.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of 

gold. 
Sat.  Two  of  thy  whelps,  [to  TITUS]  fell  curs 

of  bloody  kind, 

Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  bis  life : 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison ; 
There  let  them  bide  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  neser-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 
Tarn.  What,  are  tney  in  this  pit?  oh  wondrous 

thing ! 
How  easily  murther  is  discovered ! 

Tit.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee, 
I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed, 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons, 
Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them — 

Sat.  If  it  be  prov'd !  you  see  it  is  apparent. 
Who  found  this  letter,  Tamora ;  was  it  you  ? 
Tarn.  Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 
Tit.  I   did,  my  lord;    yet  let  me  be  their 

bail: 

For  Dy  my  father's  reverent  tomb  I  vow 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness*  will, 
To  arswer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 
Sat.  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them ;  see  thou  follow 

me. 
Some  bring  the  murther'd  body,  some  the  mur- 

therers : 

Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain ; 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  there  worse   end  than 

death, 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Tarn.  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king : 
Fear  not  thy  sons ;  they  shall  do  well  enough. 
Tit.  Come,  Lucius,  come;   stay   not  to  talk 
with  them.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.—Tke  Forest. 

Etiiter  DEMETRIUS  and  CHIRON,  toith  LAVINIA, 
her  hands  cut  off,  and  her  tongue  cut  out. 

Demet.  So  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can 

speak, 
Who  't  was  that  cut  thy  tongue  and  ravish 'd 

thee. 

Chi.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  mean- 
ing so, 

An  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee  play  the  scribe. 
Demet.  See,  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she 

can  scrowl. 
Chi.  Go  home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy 

hands. 
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Demet.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  aands 

to  wasli ; 

And  so,  let 's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 
Chi,  An  't  were  my  cause,*  1  should  go  hang 

myself. 
Demet.  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit 

the  cord.       [Exeunt  DEMET.  and  Cm. 

Enter  MARCUS,  from  hunting. 

Marc.  Who  is  this  ?  my  niece,  that  flies  away 

so  fast  ? 

Cousin,  a  word ;  where  is  your  husband  ? 
If  I  do  dream,  would  all  my  wealth  would  wake 

me! 

If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down, 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep ! 
Speak,  gentle  niece ;  what  stern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,   and  made  thy  body 

bare 

Of  her  two  branches,  those  sweet  ornaments 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to 

sleep  in, 

And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happiness 
As  haveb  thy  lover'  why  dost  not  speak  to  iue? 
Alas,  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr'd  with  wind, 
Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips, 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 
But  sure  some  Tereus  hath  defloured  thee, 
And,  lest  thou  shouldst   detect  him,  cut   thy 

tongue. 

Ah,  now  thou  turu'st  away  thy  face  for  shame ! 
And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, 
As  from  a  conduit  with  their  issuing  spouts, 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face, 
Blushing  to  be  encounter' d  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  shall  I  say,  't  is  so  P 
Oh    that    I    knew  thy   heart,   and    knew   the 

beast, 

That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind ! 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stcy.p'il, 
Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind. 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee ; 
A  craftier  Tereus  hast  thou  met  withal,0 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  rkigers  oiT, 
That  could  have  better  sew'd  than  Philomel. 
Oh !  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble  b'ke  aspen-leaves  upon  a  lute, 
Aud   make   the   silken  strings  delight  to   kiss 
them, 

•  Cause.     So  tflie  old  editions.     In  modern  copies,  cat* 
o  Ifavt.    The  old  copies  half.      Mi.  iTyie  adopt*  An»vt 
after  Theobald. 

e  So  the  folio.     The  quarto  of  1600. 

"A  craftier Tercus,  cousin,  hnst  thou  met." 


TITUS  ANDRONICTTS. 


[8CKM 


He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his 

life. 

Or  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony 
Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made, 
He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep, 
As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 
Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind ; 


For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  ej  e : 

One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads; 

What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's 

eyes? 

Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee ; 
Oh,  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery ! 

^Exeunt. 


RECENT    NEW    READING. 
Sc.  II.  p.  18.— 

There  are  few  who  will  make  a  study  of  this  disagreable  play;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  how  it  has  been  tampered  with  by 
the  Corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  in  the  transformations  from  blank  verse  to  couplets.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  the  passages, 
as  corrected,  belong  to  the  time  when  ths  play  was  first  written.  We  think  they  belong  to  the  period  after  the  Restoration, 
when  rhyming  tragedies  were  in  fashion.  One  parallel  example  will  be  sufficient: — 


ORIGINAL. 

The  hunt  is  up.  the  morn  is  bright  and  grey, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green  , 
Uncouple  here  and  let  us  make  a  t-ay. 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal, 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  wi:h  the  noise. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  at  it  it  ourt, 
To  attend  the  emperor's  person  carefully; 
I  hive  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night, 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  kath  inspir'J. 


CORRECTED    FOLTO   OP    1632. 

The  bunt  is  up.  the  morn  U  bright  and  gay, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  tcuU: 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  ting  a  hunters 'ro«»J, 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  tuund. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  and  so  will  I, 
To  attend  the  emperor's  person  carefully: 
J  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night, 
But  dawning  day  brought  comfort  and  rfirfiy/M. 


(Scene  l.J 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.     A  Street. 

Eater  the  Judges  and  Senators,  with  MARTIUS 
and  QUINTUS  bound,  passing  on  the  stage  to 
the  -place  of  execution ;  and  TITUS  going  before, 
pleading. 

Tit.  Hear  me,  grave  fathers !  noble  tribunes, 

stay! 

For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept ; 
For  all  my  blood  in  Home's  great  quarrel  shed; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watch'd; 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks ; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted,  as  't  is  thought. 
For  two-and-twenty  sons  I  never  wept, 
Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 

[ANDB.ONICTJS  lies  down,  and  the  Judges 
pans  by  him. 


For  these,  tribunes,*  in  the  dust  I  write 

My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad 

tears ; 

Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite ; 
My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and. 

blush. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  Prisoners. 
O  earth,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns,b 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers. 
In  summer's  drought  I  '11  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  I'll  melt  the  snow, 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face, 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  his  weapon  drawn. 

Oh,  reverend  tribunes !  oh,  gentle,  aged  men ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 

»  Malone  reads,  "  good  tribunes. ' 

b  Unit — in  the  old  edition*  ruiiu.     Haiimer't  correction 


ACT  III.) 


TITUS  ANDROXICUS. 


[Seme  I. 


And  let  me  say,  th  it  never  wept  before, 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators ! 

Luc.  Oh,  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain ; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by, 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Tit.   Ah,   Lucius,   for  thy  brothers    let  me 

plead : 

Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you ! 
IMC.  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you 

speak. 
Tit.  Why,  't  is  no  matter,  man ;  if  they  did 

hear 

They  would  not  mark  me :  oh,  if  they  did  hear, 
They  would  not  pity  me :  * 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows   bootless b  to  the 

stones, 

Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress, 
Yet  in  some  sort  they  're  better  than  the  tribunes, 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale : 
When  I  do  weep,  they,  humbly  at  my  feet, 
Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 
And,  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  these. 
A  stone  is  as  soft  wax,c  tribunes  more  hard  than 

stones ; 

A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not ; 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to 

death. 
But  wherefore  stand'st  thou  with  thy  weapon 

drawn? 
Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their 

death : 

For  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronounc'd 
My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment. 

Tit.  Oh,  happy   man,   they  have   befriended 

thee: 

Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  must  prey ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey 
But  me  and  mine :  how  happy  art  thou,  then, 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished ! 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  ? 

Enter  MARCUS  and  LAVJXIA. 

3 fare.  Titus,    prepare    thy    noble d  eyes    to 

weep, 

Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break : 
I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  tliine  age. 

»  So  the  folio  of  1623.    The  quarto  of  1600— 

"  Or,  if  they  did  mark, 
They  would  not  pity  me;  yet  plead  I  must. 
All  bootless  unto  them." 

The  quarto  of  1611  omits  "  Yet  plead  I  must,"  but  retains 
"  All  bootless  unto  them." 
^  Bootlftt  is  omitted  in  modern  editions. 
«  At  toft  tcax.    So'the  folio  :  the  quartos,  "soft  as  wax." 
1  Noble-     The  common  reading  is  aytd. 

Scp 3 


Tit.  Will  it  consume  me  ?  Let  me  see  it,  then, 

Marc.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit.  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Luc.  Ah  me !  this  object  kills  me, 

Tit.  Faint-hearted  boy,  arise  and  look  upon 

her: 

Speak,  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  father's  sight  ? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  ? 
Or  brought  a  fagot  to  bright -burning  Troy  ? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds  : 
Give  me  a  sword,  I  '11  chop  off  my  hands  too ; 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain ; 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  feeding  life ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
And  they  have  serv'd  me  to  effectless  use. 
Now  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. 
'T  is  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  service,  are  but  vain. 
i       Luc.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyr'd 
thee? 

Marc.    Oh,   that    delightful    engine    of    her 

thoughts, 

That  blabb'd    them  with    such    pleasing    elo- 
quence, 

Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage, 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear. 

IMC.  Oh,  say  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done 
this  deed  ? 

Marc.  Oh,  thus  I  found  her,  straying  in  the 

park, 

Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer 
That  hath  received  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Tit.  It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded  her 
Hath  hurt  me  more  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead : 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea, 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone ; 
Here,  stands  my  other  son,  a  banish'd  man ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes : 
But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurn 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight 
It  would  have  madded  me :  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so  ? 
Thou  hast  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears, 
Nor  tongue  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee : 
Thy  husband  he  is  dead,  and  for  his  death 
Thy  brothers  are  condemn'd,  and  dead  by  this. 
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Look,  Marcus  !  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her ! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  checks,  as  doth  the  honey-dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almost  wither' d. 
Marc.  Perchance,   she  weeps   because  they 

kill'd  her  husband : 

Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 
Tit.  If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be 

joyful, 

Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed ; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes. 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips, 
Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease : 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain, 
Looking  all  downwards  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  stain'd  like"  meadows  yet  not  dry 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long 
Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness, 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 
Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ? 
What  shall  we  do  ?  let  us  that  have  our  tongues 
Plot  some  device  of  further  misery 
To  make  us  wonder'd  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc.   Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears;  for  at 

your  grief 

See  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 
Marc.  Patience,  dear  niece;  good  Titus,  dry 

thine  eyes. 
Tit.  Ah,   Marcus,   Marcus !    brother,   well  I 

wote 

Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine, 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drowu'd  it  with  thine 

own. 

Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 
Tit.  Mark,  Marcus,  mark !    I  understand  her 

signs: 

Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee. 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet, 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
Oh,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  tliis ; 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss  ! 

Enter  AARON. 

Aaron.  Titus   Andronicus,  my   lord  the  em- 
peror 

Sends  thee  this  word,  that  if  thou  love  thy  sons, 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 

*  Like.  The  old  copies  have  in.   Rowe  made  the  change. 
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Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand, 
And  send  it  to  the  king :  he,  for  the  same, 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive, 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 

Tit.  Oh,  gracious  emperor!  oh,  gentle  Aaron! 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? 
"With  all  my  heart,  I  '11  send  the  emperor  my 

hand: 

Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 
Luc.  Stay,  father;   for   that   noble  hand  of 

thine, 

That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn : 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you, 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers.'  lives. 
Marc.  Which  of   your  hands  hath  not  de- 
fended Home, 

And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe, 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle?" 
Oh,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert : 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle :  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death, 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aaron.  Nay,  come,  agree  whose  hand  shall 

go  along, 

For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 
Marc.  My  hand  shall  go. 
Luc.  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  cro  ! 

Tit.  Sirs,  strive  no  more ;  such  wither'd  herbs 

as  these 

Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 
IMC.  Sweet  father,  if  I  shall  be  thought  thy 

son, 

Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 
Marc.  And  for  our  father's  sake,  and  mother's 

care, 

Now  let  me  show  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 
Tit.  Agree  between  you;  I  will  spare    my 

hand. 

Luc.  Then  I  '11  go  fetch  an  axe.        »•, 
Marc.  But  I  will  use  the  axe. 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  MARCUS. 
Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron ;  I  '11  deceive  them 

both : 

Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
Aaron.  If  that  be   called   deceit,  I  will  be 

honest, 

And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so  : 
But  I  '11  deceive  you  in  another  sort, 
And  that  you'll  say,  ere  half  an  hour  pass.  [Aside. 
[He  cuts  off  TITUS'*  hand. 


•  Castle.    Theobald  changed  this  to  caique.    It  ii  pro 
baHy  -out  for  stronghold,  power. 


ACT  III.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICU& 


Entei  Ltrcnrs  and  MAHCTS. 

Tit.  Now,  stay  your  strife ;  what  shall  be  is 

despatch'd : 

Good  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  hand ; 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers :  bid  him  bury  it : 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  easy  price ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aaron.  I  go,  Andronicus ;  and,  for  thy  hand, 
Look  by-and-by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee. 
Their  heads  I  mean :  oh,  how  this  villainy 

[Aside. 

Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face. 

[Exit. 

Tit.  Oh,   here  I  lift   this   one  hand  up  to 

heaven, 

And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  call:  .What,  wilt*  thou  kneel  with 
me  ?  [To  LAVTN-IA. 

Do,  tnen,  dear  heart,  for  heaven  shall  hear  our 

prayers, 

Or  with  our  sighs  we  '11  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Marc.  Oh,  brother,  speak  with  possibilities  b 
Ajid  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tit.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Marc.  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit.  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries, 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes  : 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth 

o'erflow  ? 

If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoll'n  face? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  sea.     Hark  how  her  sighs  do  blow : e 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth : 
Then  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflow"  d  and  drown'd : 
For  why,  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave,  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

•  Wilt,  in  the  folio ;  the  quartos,  tcould 

b  Pottidilitia,  in  the  folio,  and  quarto  of  1611      That  of 
V600.  poitibility. 

-  Blow,  in  the  second  folio.    The  earlier  copies,  fow. 


Enter  a  Messenger  icith  two  heads  and  a  hand. 

Messen.  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  re- 
paid 

For  that  good  hand  thou  senfst  the  emperor : 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons, 
And  here 's  thy  hand  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back: 
Thy  griefs  their  sports :  thy  resolution  moek'd : 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes, 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

[Exit. 

Marc.  Now  let  hot  JCtna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell : 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some 

deal; 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Luc.  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep 

a  wound, 

And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat ! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name, 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe ! 
[LAVTSIA  kiites  TITCS. 

Marc.  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kiss  is  comfort- 
less, 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Tit.  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an 
end? 

Marc.  Now  farewell  flattery :  Die,  Androni- 
cus; 

Thou  dost  not  slumber :  see  thy  two  sons'  heads, 
Thy  warlike  hand ;  thy  mangled  daughter  here ; 
Thy  other  banish'd  son  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah,  now  no  more  will  I  control  my*  griefs : 
Rend  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth;  and  be  this  dismal 

sight 

The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes : 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

Tit.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Marc.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  it  fits  not  with 
this  hour. 

Tit.  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed : 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy, 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes, 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears. 
Then,  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave  ? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me, 
And  threat  me,  1  shall  never  come  to  bliss, 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  return'd  again, 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 

•  My,  in  all  the  early  copies.    Theohald  changed  it  to Uv. 
We  see  no  necessity  for  the  change. 
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Act  III.l 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


SCENE  -n. 


Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. 

You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about, 

That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 

And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right,  your  wrongs. 

The  vow  is  made.     Come,  brother,  take  a  head, 

And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear. 

And,  Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employ'd  in  these 

things.' 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy 

teeth : 

As  for  thee,  boy,  go  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay : 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there ; 
And  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let 's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt  TITTJS,  MARCUS,  and  LAVINIA. 
Luc.  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father ; 
The  wofull'st  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Rome : 
Farewell,  proud  Rome,  till  Lucius  come  again : 
He  leaves"  his  pledges,  dearer  than  his  life, 
farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister ; 
0,  would  thou  wert  as  thou  tofore  hast  been  ! 
But  now,  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia,  lives 
But  in  oblivion  and  hateful  griefs : 
[f  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs, 
£nd  make  proud  Saturnine  and  his  empress 
Beg  at  the  gates  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine. 

[Exit  Lucius. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Titus's   House.     A 


Enter  TITUS,  MARCUS,  LAVINIA,  and  Young 
Lucius,  a  boy. 

Tit.  So,  so ;  now  sit :  and  look  you  eat  no 

more 

Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot ; 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands, 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.     This  poor  right   hand  of 

mine 

Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  my  breast ; 
And*  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery, 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh, 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 

•  Thingt  in  the  folio.    The  quartos,  arms. 

b  Leavet.  The  old  copies  have  lovei.  Howe  made  the 
change,  which  appears  judicious. 

c  This  scene  is  only  found  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Johnson 
says  it  "  does  not  contribute  anything  to  the  action."  The 
poet  no  doubt  felt  that  after  such  tumultuous  action  repose 
was  wanting. 

d  And.    The  original  has  who. 
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Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs ! 

[To  LAVINI/. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous 

beating, 

Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans ; 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole ; 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and,  soaking  in, 
I>rown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 
Marc.  Fie,  brother,  fie!  teach  her  not  thus 

to  lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit.  How  now !  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote 

already  ? 

Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 
What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  ? 
Ah,  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of 

hands ; — 

To  bid  jEneas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable  ? 
O,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands ; 
Lest  we  remember  still  that  we  have  none. — 
Fie,  fie,  how  franticly  1  square  my  talk! 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands  ! — 
Come  let's  fall  to ;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this : — 
Here  is  no  drink !  Hark,   Marcus,   what  she 

says ; 

I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  signs ; — 
She  says,  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 
Brew'd  with  her  sorrows,  mesh'd  upon  her 

cheeks : — 

Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought ; 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers  : 
Thou  shalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to 

heaven, 

Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign, 
But  I,  of  these,  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 
A.nd,  by  still  practice,  learn  to  know  thy  mean- 
ing. 
Boy.  Good  grandsire,  leave  these  bitter  deep 

laments : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

Marc.  Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  mov'd, 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness. 
Tit.  Peace,  tender  sapling ;  thou  art  made  of 

tears, 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. — 

[MARCUS  strikes  the  dish  with  a  knife. ' 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife? 
Marc.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord ;  a 


ACT  ill.., 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


Tjt.  Out  on  thee,  murtherer !  thou  kill'st  my 

heart; 

Mine  eyes  are*  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny : 
A.  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent, 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother :  Get  thee  gone ; 
I  see  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 
Marc.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly. 
Tit.  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and 

mother  ? 

How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
And  buzz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air ! 
Poor  harmless  fly ! 

That,  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody, 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry;  and  thou  hast 

kill'd  him. 
Marc.  Pardon  me,  sir ;   't  was  a  black,   ill- 

favour'd  fly, 
Like  to  the  empress'  Moor;  therefore  I  kill'd 

him, 
»  Art  it  omitted  in  the  original. 


Tit.  0,  O,  0, 

Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him ; 
Flattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me. — 
There 's  for  thyself,  and  that 's  for  Tamora. — 
Ah,  sirrah! 

Yet,  I  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low, 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly, 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Marc.  Alas,  poor  man !  grief  has  so  wrought 

on  him, 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  tn^  substances. 

Tit.  Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  me : 
I  '11  to  thy  closet ;  and  go  reaa  with  thee 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me ;  thy  sight  is  young, 
And  thou  shalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— Before  Titus's  House. 

Enter  TITUS  and  MARCUS  ;  then  Young  Lucius, 
and  LAVINIA  running  after  him,  the  boy  flying 
from  her  with  his  books  under  his  arm. 

Boy.  Help,  grandsire,  help !  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  everywhere,  I  know  not  why. 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes ! 
Alas,  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 
Marc.  Stand  by  me,  Lucius ;  do  not  fear  thy 

aunt. 
Tit.  She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  thee 

harm. 

Bop  Ay,  \f  hen  my  father  was  in  Rome  she  did. 
Marc.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  these 

signs  ? 
Tii.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius:   somewhat  doth 

she  mean. 

See,  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee : 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ay,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
R"Hd  to  her  son  than  she  hath  read  to  thee, 
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Sweet  poetry,  and  Tully's  Orator : 

Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  she  plies  thee 

thus? 

Boy.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess, 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her : 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow :  That  made  me  to 

fear; 

Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth : 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and 

%> 

Causeless,  perhaps :  but  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt . 
And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  will  most  willinglj  attend  your  ladyship. 
Marc.  Lucius,  I  will.        [LAVINIA  turns  over 
the  books  which  Lucius  has  let  fall. 
Tit.  How  now,  Lavinia  ?  Marcus,  what  mean* 
this? 


ACT  IV.] 


TITUS  ANDROXICUS. 


[SCBMS  L 


Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see : 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ?  open  them,  boy. 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skill'd : 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library ; 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  Heavens 
Reveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed. 
What  book?* 
Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 

Marc.  I  think  she  means  that  there  was  more 

than  one 

Confederate  in  the  fact ; — ay,  more  there  was  : 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  for  revenge. 

Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so  ? 

Boy.  Grandsire,  't  is  Ov  id's  Metamorphoses ; 
My  mother  gave  it  me. 

Marc.  For  love  of  her  that 's  gone, 
Perhaps,  she  cull'd  it  from  among  the  rest. 

Tit.  Soft !  How"  busily  she  turns  the  leaves ! 
Help  her :  what  would  she  find  ?     Lavinia,  shall 

I  read? 

Uhis  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason  and  his  rape ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Marc.  See,  brother,  see ;  note  how  she  quotes' 
the  leaves. 

Tit.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surpris'd,  sweet 

girl, 

Ravish' d  and  wrong'd  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods  ? 
See,  see !  Ay,  such  a  place  there  is  where  we 

did  hunt, 

(0  had  we  never,  never  hunted  there !) 
Pattera'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes, 
By  nature  made  for  murthers  and  for  rapes. 
Marc.  0,  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a 

den, 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies  ? 

Tit.  Give  signs,  sweet  girl, — for  here  are  none 

but  friends, — 

What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed  ? 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece'  bed  ? 
Marc.  Sit   down,    sweet   niece ;   brother,   sit 

down  by  me. 

Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  mo  that  I  may  this  treason  find. 
My  lord,  look  here ;  look  here,  Lav'™* 

[He  writes  his  name  icith  his  staff",  and 

guides  it  with  feet  and  mouth. 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain ;  guide,  if  thou  canst, 


«  Thi»  hemistich  is  found  only  in  the  folio,  and  is  omitted 
In  some  modern  editions. 

*  Hoic.  The  early  copies  read  to.  The  modern  reading 
U,  See  how.  The  pause  after  Soft  is  a  metrical  beauty. 

«  Qvntet—  observes,  searches  through. 


This,  after  me.     I  have  writ  my  name/ 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 
Curs'd  be  that  heart  that  forc'd  us  to  this  shift ! 
Write  thou,  good  niece,  and  here  display  at  last, 
What  God  will  have  disco ver'd  for  revenge. 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy   sonows 

plain, 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors  and  the  truth ! 

{She  takes  the  staff"  in  her  mouth,  and 
guides  it  with  her  stumps,  and  writes. 

Tit.  Oh,  do  ye  read,  my  lord,  what  she  hath 

writ? 
'  Stuprum,  Chiron,  Demetrius.' 

Marc.  What,  what !  the  lustful  sons  of  Ta- 

mora, 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  ? 

Til.  Magni  Dominator  poli, 
Tarn  lent  us  avdis  scelera  ?  tarn  lentus  tides  ? 

Marc.  Oh,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord;  although 

I  know 

There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts, 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hope; 
And  swear  with  me, — as  with  the  woful  fere,b 
And  father  of  that  chaste  dishonour'd  dame, 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape, — 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice, 
Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit.  'T  is  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how ; 
But  if  you  hunt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware: 
The  dam  will  wake,  and  if  she  wind  you  once, 
She 's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league, 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back, 
And  when  he  sleeps  will  she  do  what  she  list. 
You  are  a  young   huntsman,   Marcus ;    let  it 

alone ; 

And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 
And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words, 
And  lay  it  by :  the  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands  like  Sibyls'  leaves  abroad, 
And  where 's  your  lesson  then  ?     Boy,  what  say 
you? 

Boy.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man, 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe, 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Marc.  Ay,  that 's  my  boy ;  thy  father  hath 

full  oft 
For  his  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

•  Some  modern  editors  read — 

"  This  after  me,  when  I  have  writ  my  name.1* 

The  Cambridge  editors  print  as  above,  inserting  a  stag* 
direction. 

b  Pure— a  companion,  and  here  a  husband.   (See  Illuctn 
tions  of  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  I.) 
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Boy.  And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  1  live. 
Tit.  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury ; 
Lucius,  I  '11  fit  thee ;  and  withal,  my  boy 
Siiull  carry  from  me  to  the  empress'  sons 
Presents  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both : 
Come,  come,  thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou 

not? 
Soy.  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms, 

grandsire. 
Tit.  No,  boy,  not  so ;  I  '11  teach  thee  another 

course. 

Lavinia,  come ;  Marcus,  look  to  my  house ; 
Lucius  and  I  '11  go  brave  it  at  the  court : 
Ay,  marry  will  we,  sir ;  and  we  '11  be  waited  on. 
[Exeunt  TITUS,  LAVINIA,  and  Boy. 
Mare.  0  heavens !  can  you  hear  a  good  man 

groan, 

Amd  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  extasy, 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart, 
Than  foeinen's  marks  upon  his  batter' d  shield ; 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge : 
Revenge,  ye  heavens,  for  old  Androm'cus.   [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  AARON,  CHIRON,  and  DEMETRIUS  at  one 
door;  at  another  door  Young  Lucius  and 
Attendant,  with  a  bundle  of  weapon^,  and 
verses  written  upon  them. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here 's  the  son  of  Lucius  ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  us. 

Aaron.  Ay,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad 

grandfather. 
Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I 

may, 

I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus ; 
And  pray  the  Roman  gods  confound  you  both. 

[Aside. 
Demet.  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius,  what 's  the 

news? 
Boy.  That  you   are  both  decipher' d,  that 's 

the  news,* 
For  villains  mark'd   with  rape  [Aside].    May 

it  please  you, 

My  grandsire,  well  advis'd,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury, 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth, 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  so  he  bad  me  say : 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Your  lordships,  that,  whenever  you  have  need, 

•  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio ;  a  typographical  error, 
imich  has  arisen  through  the  preceding  liue  ending  with  the 
same  word. 
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You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well, 
And  so  I  leave  you  both:  [Aside"]  like  bloody 
villains.     [Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 
Demet.  What's  here?  a  scroll;  and  written 

round  about  ? 
Let 's  see : 

'  Integer  vitce,  scelerisque  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  nee  arcu.' 

Chi.  O  't  is  a  verse  in  Horace;  I  know  it  well: 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

Aaron.  Ay,  just  a  verse  in  Horace;*  right, 

you  have  it. 

Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass ! 
Here  's  no  sound  jest !  the  old  man  hath  found 

their  guilt, 

And  sends  the  weapons  wrapp'd  about  with  lines, 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick : 
But  were  our  witty  empress  well  a-foot, 
She  would  applaud  Androuicus'  conceit. 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile.  [The 

preceding  seven  lines  are  spoken  aside. 
And  now,  young  lords,  was  't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so, 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate, 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 
Demet.  But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a 

lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aaron.  Had  he  not  reason,  lord  Demetrius  ? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 
Demet.  I  would  we  had  a  thousand  Roman 

dames 

At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 
Chi.  A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 
Aaron.  Here  lacks  but  for  your  mother  for  to 

say  Amen. 
Chi.  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousand 

more. 
Demet.  Come,  let  us  go,  and  pray  to  all  the 

gods. 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aaron.  Pray   to   the  devils ;  the  gods  have 
given  us  over. 

[Aside.     Trumpets  sound. 
Demet.    Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flou- 
rish thus  ? 

Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  son. 
Demet.  Soft ;  who  comes  here  P 

Enter  Nurse,  with  a  blackamoor  child. 

Nurse.  Good  morrow,  lords  ; 
O,  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron,  the  Moor  P 

»  Ay,  .>«i?  a  vene  in  Horace— merely  e  verse  in  Horace. 
The  common  punctuation  U,  "  Ay,  Juit  I  A  vcrie,"  Src. 
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Aaron.  Well,  more^  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit 

at  all, 
Here  Aaron  is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

Nine.  O  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore ! 

Aaron.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  tnou 

keep ! 

What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arris  ? 
3urse.  0,   that   which  I    would    hide  from 

heaven's  eye, — 

Our  empress'  shame,  and  stately  Rome's  dis- 
grace; 

She  is  deliver5 d,  lords,  she  is  deliver' d. 
Aaron.  To  whom  ? 

Nurse.  I  mean  she  is  brought  a-ybed. 

Aaron.  Well,  God  give  her  good  rest !    What 

hath  he  sent  her  ? 
Nurse.  A  devil. 
Aaron.  Why,  then  she  is  the  devil's  dam ;  a 

joyful  issue. 

Nurse.  A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrow- 
ful issue : 

Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad, 
Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  clune. 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal, 
And  bids   thee  christen  it   with   thy  dagger's 

point. 
Aaron.  Out,  you1  whore !  is  black  so  base  a 

hue? 

Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom  sure. 
Demet.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Aaron.  That  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 
Cki.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 
Aaron.  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 
Demet.  And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast 

undone. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed 

choice ! 

Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend. 
Chi.  It  shall  not  live. 
Aaron.  It  shall  not  die. 

Nurse.  Aaron,  it  must ;  the  mother  wills  it  so. 
Aaron.  What !    must  it,  nurse  ?     Then  let  no 

man  but  I 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Demet.  I  '11  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's 

point: 
Nurse,  give  it  me ;  my  sword  shall  soon  despatch 

it. 

Aaron.  Sooner  this  sword  shall  plough  thy 
bowels  up. 

[Takes  the  Child  from  the  Nurse. 


a  Out,  you  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.     The  quartos, 
Zomudi,  ye. 


Stay,  murtherous  villains,  will  j ou  kill  your  bro 

ther? 

Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky, 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got, 
He  dies  upon  my  scimitar's  sharp  point 
That  touches  this  my  first-born  son  and  heir 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  all  his  threat'ning  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war, 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,    what!     ye     sanguine,    shallow -hearted 

boys ! 
Ye    white-lim'd    walls!    ye    ale-house    painted 

signs ! 

Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue, 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue  : 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood : 
Tell  the  empress  from  me,  1  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own,  excuse  it  how  she  can 
.  Demet.  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  rnist/ess    ( 

thus? 
Aaron.  My  mistress  is  my  mistress ;  this,  mj- 

self; 

The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth : 
This  before  all  the  world  do  I  prefer ; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 
Demet.  By  tliis  our  mother  is  for  ever  sham'd, 
Cki.  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 
'Nurse.  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom 

her  death. 

Chi.  I  blush  to  think  npon  this  ignominy.* 
Aaron.   Whr,    there 's     the    privilege    yeur 

beauty  bears : 
Fie,   treacherous    hue,   that    will    betray  with 

blushing 

The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart : 
Here 's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer.b 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the 

father, 

As  who  should  say,  '  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own.' 
He  is  your  brother,  lords,  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self  blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you ; 
And  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprison'd  were, 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  he  is  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

Nurte.  Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  em- 
press? 

Demet.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what   is  to   be 
done, 

»  Ignominy,  in  the  folio ;  the  quarto 
b  Lter— complexion,  hue. 
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Ind  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice : 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 
Aaron.  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  con- 
sult. 

My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you : 
Keep  there ;  now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 
Demet.  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  his  ? 
Aaron.  Why,  so  brave  lords:  When  we  "join 

in  league 

I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed b  boar,  the  mountain  lioness, 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms : 
But  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child  ? 

Nurse.  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself, 
And  no  one  else  but  the  deliver'd  empress. 
Aaron.  The  empress,  the  midwife,  and  your- 
self: 

Two  may  keep  counsel  when  the  third 's  away : 
Go  to  the  empress,  tell  her  this  I  said : 

\He  Kills  hrr. 

Weke,  weke — so  cries  a  pig  prepar'd  to  the  spit. 
Demet.  What  mean'st   thou,  Aaron  ?  where- 
fore didst  thou,  this  P 

Aaron.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  't  is  a  deed  of  policy ; 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours  ? 
A  long-tongued  babbling  gossip !  No,  lords,  no : 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  far,  one  Muliteus  lives,0  my  countryman ; 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed ; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are': 
Go  pack d  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold, 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all, 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanc'd, 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 
To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court ; 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  lords ;  ye  see  I  have  given  her  physic, 
[Pointing  to  the  Nurse. 
And  you  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms : 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days, 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me. 
The  midwife  and  the  nurse  well  made  away, 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 
Chi.  Aaron,  I  see  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 

with  secrets. 

Demet.  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 
Herself  and  hers  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  DEMETRIUS  and  CHIRON,  bearing 
off  the  Nurse. 

«  The  ordinary  reading  was,  "  all  join." 
b  Clutfcd.  in  the  old  copies ;  the  variorum  reading,  chaied. 
'  Livet,  which  i»  not  in  the  old  copies,  was  inserted  by 
Rowe. 

•  Pack — contrive,  arrange. 
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Aaron.  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow 

flies; 

There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms, 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  empress'  friends : 
Come  on,  you  thick-lipp'd  slave,  I'll  bear  you 

hence ; 

For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts : 
I  'il  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  cave,  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.       [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  public  Place  in  Home. ' 

Enter  TITUS,  MARCUS,  Young  Lucius,  and  other 
Gentlemen,  with  bows,  and  TITUS  bears  the 
arrows  with  letters  on  them. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus;   come,  kinsmen;  this  is 

the  way :  ' 

Sir  boy,»  let  me  see  your  archery ; 
Look  ye  draw   home   enough,   and  't  is  there 

straight. 
Terras  Astivea    reliquit,    be    you    remember'd, 

Marcus. 
She  's  gone,  she  's  fled.     Sirs,  take  you  to  your 

tools ; 

You,  cousins,  shall  go  sound  the  ocean, 
And  cast  your  nets.     Happily,  you  may  findb 

her  in  the  sea  ; 

Yet  there 's  as  little  justice  as  at  land :' 
No ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
'T  is  you  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade. 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition ; 
Tell  him  it  is  for  justice  and  for  aid, 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. 
Ah,  Rome !  well,  well,  I  made  thee  miserable 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. 
Go,  get  you  gone,  and  pray  be  careful  all, 
And  leave  you  cot  a  man-of-war  unsearch'd : 
This   wicked    emperor    may  have   shipp'd  her 

hence ; 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice 

Marc.  0,  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case, 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract  ? 

Pub.  Therefore,  my  lords,  it  highly  us  con- 
cerns, 
By  day  and  night  t'  attend  him  carefully ; 


•  The  reading  of  the  second  folio  is,  Sir  boy,  now. 

''  Find.    So  the  folio,  and  quarto  of  1611  ;  that  of  1000 

catch. 
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And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may, 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Marc.  Kinsman,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Gotlis,  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  his  ingratitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit.  Publius,  how  now  ?  how  now,  my  mas- 
ters? 

What,  have  you  met  with  her  ? 
Pub.  No,  my  good  lord  ,•  but  Pluto  sends  you 

word, 

If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell  you  shall : 
Marry,  for  Justice  she  is  so  employ* d, 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere 

else, 

So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 
Tit.  He   doth  me  wrong  to  feed  me   with 

delays. 

I  '11  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below, 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs ;  no  cedars  we, 
No  big-bon'd  men,  frair'd  of  the  Cyclops'  size ; 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back, 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs  more  than  our  backs 

can  bear : 

And  sith  there  is  no  justice  hi  earth  nor  hell, 
We  will  solicit  heaven,  and  move  the  gods, 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs. 
Come  to  this  gear ;  you  are  a  good  archer,  Mar- 
cus. [He  gives  them  the  arrows. 
Ad  Jooen,  that 's  for  you ;  here,  ad  Apollinem : 
Ad  Mortem,  that  's  for  myself; 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas ;  here,  to  Mercury : 
To  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine,* 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. 
To  it,  boy :  Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid : 
Of  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect, 
There 's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

Marc.  Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafts  into  the 

court: 
We  will  afflict  the  emperor  hi  his  pride. 

Tit.  Now,   masters,    draw.     Oh,    well    said, 
Lucius !  [  They  shoot. 

Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap ;  give  it  Pallas 
Marc.  My  lord,   I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the 

moon; 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit.  Ha,  ha !  Publius,  Publius,  what  hast  thou 

done? 

See,  see,  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 
Marc.  This  was  the  sport,  my  lord:  when 
Publius  shot, 

•  The  old  copies  read — 

"To  Saturnine,  to  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine." 
Rovre  corrected  the  passage. 


The  Bull,  being  gall'd,  gave  Aries  sucn  a  knock, 
That  down  fell  both  the  Ram's  horns  in  the  court, 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empress' 

•  villain  ; 

She  laugh'd,  and  told  the  Moor  he  should  net 

choose 

But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 
Tit.  Why,  there  it  goes :  God  give  jour  lord- 
ship joy.* 

Eater  Clown,  with  a  basket,  and  tico  pigeons 
in  it. 

Tit.  News,  news  from  heaven!  Marcus,  the 

post  is  come. 

Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clown.  Ho!  the  gibbet-maker?  he  says  that 
he  hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man 
must  not  be*  hanged  till  the  next  week. 

Tit.  But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

Clmcn.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter : 
I  never  drank  with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier  ? 

Cloicn.  Ay,  of  u,y  pigeons,  sir;  nothing  else. 

Tit.  Why,  didst  thou  ant  come  from  heaven  ? 

Gown.  From  heaven  ?  alas,  sir,  I  never  came 
there.  God  forbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press 
to  heaven  in  my  young  days !  Why,  I  am  going 
with  my  pigeons  to  the  tribunal  Plebs,  to  take 
up  a  matter  of  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one 
of  the  imperial's  men. 

Marc.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be  to 
serve  for  your  oration ;  and  let  him  deliver  the 
pigeons  to  the  emperor  from  you. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to 
the  emperor  with  a  grace  ? 

Clown.  Nay,  truly,  sir;  I  could  never  say 
grace  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  come  hither ;  make  no  more  ado, 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor : 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold ;  meanwhile,  here  's  money  for  thy 

charges. 

Give  me  pen  and  ink. 

Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  supplies, 
tion? 

Cloicn.  Ay,  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  first  approach 
you  must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  foot ;  then  deliver 
up  your  pigeons ;  and  then  look  for  your  reward 
I  '11  be  at  hand,  sir ;  see  you  do  it  bravelv. 


»  The  quarto  of  160),  " kit  lordship."  That  of  1611  omit 
the  line,  which  we  print  as  in  the  folio. 
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Clown.  I  warrant  yon,  sir,  let  me  alone. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?    Come,  let  me 

see  it. 

Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration, 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant. 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  the  emperor, 
KncK-k  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clown.  God  be  with  you,  sir ;  I  will.      [Exit. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  let  us  go ;  Publius,  follow 
ine.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IN.— Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  SATURNINUS,  TAMORA,  CHIRON,  DEME- 
TRIUS, Lords,  and  others.  The  Emperor 
brings  the  arrows  in  his  hand  that  TITUS  shot 
at  him. 

Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  ?  was 

ever  seen 

An  emperor  in  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus ;  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  egal  justice,  used  in  such  contempt? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  doa  the  mightful  gods, 
However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buzz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  nought   hath 

pass'd, 

But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.    And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits ; 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 
And  now,  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress ; 
See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury, 
This  to  Apollo,  this  to  the  god  of  war : 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome ! 
What's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 
And  blazoning  our  unjusfice  everywhere? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 
As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were : 
But  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages ; 
But  he  and  his  shall  know  that  Justice  lives 
In  Saturninus'  health,  whom,  if  heb  sleep, 
He  '11  so  awake,  as  he  in  fury  shall 
Cut  off  the  proud' st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tarn.  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
TL'  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons, 
Whose  loss  hath  pierc'd  him  deep,  and  scarr*d 

his  heart; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight, 

»  A»  do.    Thew  words  were  inserted  by  Rowo. 

*  Ht.  So  th»  original  copies.  The  antecedent  being  con- 
iidere/1  Justice,  the  modern  reading  i*  iht.  The  Cambridge 
editors  haVe  retained  the  original  he. 
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Than  prosecute  the  meanest  or  the  best 

For  these  contempts  :  Why,  thus  it  shall  becom 

High-witted  Tamora  to  glose  with  all  : 

But,  Titus,  I  have  touch'd  thee  to  the  quick, 

Thy  life-blood  out  :  if  Aaron  now  be  wise, 

Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port. 

[Aside. 

Enter  Clown. 

How  now,  good  fellow,  wouldst  thou  speak  with 
us? 

Clown.  Yea,  forsooth,  an  your  mistership  be 
imperial. 

Tarn.  Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the 
emperor. 

Clown.  'T  is  he.  God  and  saint  Stephen 
give  you  good  den  ;  I  have  brought  you  a  letter 
and  a  couple  of  pigeons  here. 

[SATURNINUS  reads  the  letter. 

Sat.  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  pre- 
sently. 

Clown.  How  much  money  must  I  have  P 

Tarn.  Come,  sirrah,  you  must  be  hang'd. 

Clown.  Hang'd!  by'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought 
up  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  [Exit,  guarded. 

Sat.  Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs  ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villainy  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds  : 
May  this  be  borne,  as  if  his  traitorous  sons, 
That  died  by  law  for  murther  of  our  brother, 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrongfully  P 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair  ; 
Nor  age,  nor  honour,  shall  shape  privilege  : 
For  this  proud  mock  I  '11  be  thy  slaughter-man  ; 
Sly  frantic  wretch,  that  holpst  to  make  me  great, 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 


Sat.  What  news  with  thee,  jEmilius  ? 

/Emil.  Arm,  my  lord;  Rome  never  had  more 

cause  ! 
The  Goths  have  gather'd  head,   and    with    a 

power 

Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil, 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus  ; 
Who  threats  in  course  of  this  revenge  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat.  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  P 
These  tidings  nip  me  ;  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with 

storms  : 

Ay,  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach  : 
'T  is  he  the  common  people  love  so  much  I 
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Myself  hath  often  heard  them  say, 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man,) 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully, 
And  they  have  wish'd  that  Lucius  were  their 
emperor. 

Tarn.  Why  should  you  fear  ?  is  not  your  city 
strong? 

Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius, 
And  will  revolt  from  me,  to  succour  him. 

Tarn.  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like 

thy  name. 

Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it  P 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby, 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing* 

He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melodv. 
Even  so  mayst  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome ! 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit :  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey -stalks  to  sheep ; 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait, 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 


•  Wing.    The  originals,  winyt. 
tc  rhyraf  alternate'  •.. 


But  the  lines  are  meant 


Sat.  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tarn.  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will ; 
For  I  can  smooth  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises,  that,  were  his  heart 
Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf, 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. 
Go  thou  before  to  be  our  embassador ; 

[To  ^EMILIUS. 

Say  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 
Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting, 
Even  at  his  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus.* 

Sat.  ^Emilias,  do  this  message  honourably  : 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him  best. 

Mmil.  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

[Exit  jEiiiLiXJs. 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus  ; 
And  temper  him,  with  all  the  art  I  have, 
To  pluck  prond  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
And  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again, 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat.  Then  go  successantly,  and  plead  to  him. 

[Exeunt 
»  This  line  is  not  in  the  folio,  bat  in  the  earlier  quarto*. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Plains  near  Rome. 

Plourh  4.    Enter  Lucius,  with  an  army  of  Goths, 
with  drum. 

Luc.  Approved    warriors,    and    my    faithful 
friends, 

I  have  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 

Which  signify  what  hate  they  bear  their  em- 
peror, 9 

And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are.  . 

Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 

Imperious  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs ; 

And  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scathe, 

Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

Goth.  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great  An- 
dronicus, 

Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  com- 
fort, 

Whose  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 


Ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempty 
Be  bold  in  us ;  we  '11  follow  where  thou  lead'st, 
Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day, 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower* d  fields, 
And  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Tamora  : 
And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  wifh  him. 
Luc.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  von 

all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  P 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  AA.UON  with  his  child  in 
his  arms. 

Goth.  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I 

stray'd, 

To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery, 
And  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall : 
I  made  unto  the  noise,  when  soon  I  heard. 
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Tbe  crying  babe  controll'd  with  this  discourse : 
'  Peace,  tawny  slave,  half  me,  and  half  thy  dam ! 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art, 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look, 
Villain,  thou  mightst  have  been  an  emperor. 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-white, 
They  uever  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf : 
Peace,  villain,  peace ! ' — even  thus  he  rates  the 

babe, — 

'  For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth, 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  empress'  oabe, 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mothers  sake.' 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush'd  upon  him, 
Surpris'd  him  suddenly,  and  brought  him  hither 
To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Lite.  Oh  worthy  Goth,  this  is  the  incarnate 

devil 

That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  Ixis  good  hand : 
This  is  the  pearl  that  plelas'd  your  empress'  eye ; 
And  here 's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  lust. 
Say,    wall-eyed    slave,    whither    wouldst    thou 

•  convey 

This  growing  image  of  thy  fiendlike  face  ? 
Why  dost  not  speak?  what,  deaf?"  not  a  word? 
A  halter,  soldiers ;  hang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aaron.  Touch  not   the   boy,    he   is  of  royal 

blood. 

Luc.  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good. 
First  hang  the  child  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl, 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal. 
Aaron.  Get  me  a  ladder!"1  Lucius,  save  the 

child, 

And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  empress  : 
If  thou  do  this,  I  '11  show  thee  wond'rous  things, 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear ; 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
I  '11  speak  no  more,  but  vengeance  rot  you  all. 
Luc.  Say  on,  j-.nd  if  it  please  me  which  thou 

speak'  5t, 

Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourished. 
Aaron.   An  if  it   please   tnce  ?   why,  assure 

thee,  Lucius, 

'T  will  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak : 
For  I  must  talk  of  murthers,  rapes,  and  mas- 
sacres, 

Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  mischief,  treason,  villainies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perform'd ; 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  by  my  death, 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me  my  child  shall  live. 

»  The  second  folio  here  inserts  no, 

b  Gi-t  me  a  ladder.  These  words  belong  to  the  Moor  in  nil 
the  editions  He  may  mean,  Execute  me,  but  save  the 
child  !  In  modem  copies,  Lucius  is  made  to  call  for  the 
ladder. 


Luc.  Tell  on  thy  mind ;  I  say  thy  child  shall 

live. 
Aaron.  Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will 

begin. 
Luc.  Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st 

no  God; 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 

Aaron.  What  if  I  do  not.  as  indeed  I  Ho  not : 
Yet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  called  conscience, 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies, 
•  Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath ;  for  that  I  know 
An  idiot  holds  this  bauble  for  a  God, 
And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  God  he 

swears ; 

To  that  I  '11  urge  him :  therefore  thou  shalt  vow 
By  that  same  God,  what  God  soe'er  it  be, 
That  thou  ador'st,  and  hast  in  reverence, 
To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish,  and  bring  him  up ; 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Luc.  Even  by  my  God  I  swear  to  thee  I  will. 
Aaron.  First  know  thou,  I  begot  him  on  the 

empress. 

Luc.  Oh  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman ! 
Aaron.  Tut,  Lucius,  this  was  but  a  deed  ot 

charity, 

To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
;T  was  her  two  sons  that  murther'd  Bassianus ; 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravish'd  her, 
And  cut  her  hands  off,  and  trimm'd  her  as  thou 

sawest. 
Luc.  Oh,  detestable  villain!  call'st  thou  that 

trimming? 
Aaron.  Why,  she  was  wash'd,  and   cut,  and 

trimm'd, 
And  'twas  trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the 

doing  of  it. 
Luc.  Oh,  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thv- 

self! 
Aaron.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct 

them: 

That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother, 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set : 
That  bloody  mind  I  think  they  learn'd  of  me, 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head : 
Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 
I  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole, 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay : 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found, 
And  hid  the  gold  within,  the  letter  mention'd ; 
Confederate  with  the  queen  and  her  two  sons. 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rne, 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it  ? 
I  pla/d  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand ; 
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And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart, 

And    almost    broke    my    heart    with    extreme 

laughter. 

I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
When,  for  his  band,  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads ; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  so  heartily, 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his : 
And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport, 
She  s wounded  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale,' 
And  for  my  tidings  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 
Goth,  What,  canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  never 

blush? 

Aaron.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 
Luc.  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous 

deeds  ? 
Aaron.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  dene  a  thousand 

more. 

.Even  now  I  curse  the  day, — and  yet  I  think 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  curse, — 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death ; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  mjself ; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks ; 
Set  fire  on  bams  and  haystacks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the  owners  quenek  them  wifh  their 

tears :     • 

(Jft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  graves, 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  mends' 

doors, 

Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
'  Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  though  I  am  dead.' 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed, 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Luc.  Bring  down  the  devil  for  he  must  not 

die 

So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 
Aaron,.  If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a 

devil. 

To  live  and  burn  in  everlasting  fire, 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell, 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue ! 
Luc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak 

uo  more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

Ooth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from 

Rome 

Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Luc.  Let  him  come  near. 
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Welcome,  JSmilius:    What's  the  news  from 

Rome? 
2Emil.  Lord  Lucius,  and  your  princes  of  the 

Goths, 

The  Roman  emperor  greet*  you  all  by  me ; 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms, 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house, 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages, 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  deliver' d. 
Goth.  What  says  our  general  ? 
Luc.  JSmilius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father,  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come :  march  away. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt. 

SCENE  H.— Before  TITUS'*  House. 

Enter  TAMORA,  CKIHON,  and  DEMETKIUS, 

disguised. 

Tarn.  Tims  in  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus, 
And  say  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below, 
To  join  with  him  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
Knock  at  his  study,  where  they  say  he  keeps, 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge : 
Tell  him  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him, 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies. 

[They  knock,  and  TITUS  opens  his  Study  door. 

Tit.  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  P 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door. 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away, 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
You  are  deceiv'd,  for  what  I  mean  to  do 
See  here  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tarn.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit.  No,  not  a  word :  how  can  I  grace  my 

talk, 

Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ?• 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me ;  therefore  no  more. 

Tarn.  If  thou  didst   know  me,  thou  wouldst 
talk  with  me. 

Tit.  I  am  not  mad ;  I  know  thee  well  enough. 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  witness  these  crim- 
son lines, 

Witness  these  trenches  made  by  grief  and  care, 
Witness  the  tiring  day  and  heavy  night, 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamont 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tarn.  Know  thou,   sad  man  I  am  not  Ta- 
mora; 
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She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend. 
I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom, 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  \rorking  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes : 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's 

light; 

Confer  with  me  of  murther  and  of  death. 
There 's  not  a  hollow  cave  or  lurking-place, 
No  vast  obscurity  or  misty  vale, 
Where  bloody  Murther,  or  detested  Rape, 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name — 
Revenge — which  makes  the  foul  offenders  quake. 

Tit.  Art  thou  Revenge  ?   and  art  thou  sent  to 

me 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tarn.  I  am;  therefore  come  down,  and  wel- 
come me. 

Tit.  Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape,  and  Murther,  stands! 
Now  give  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge ; 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot-wheels ; 
And  then  I  '11  come  and  be  thy  waggoner, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  thee  two  proper  palfreys,  as  black  as 

jet,' 

To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  away, 
And  find  out  murtherersb  in  their  guilty  caves. 
And  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon-wheel 
Trot  like  a  servile  footman  all  day  long, 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east 
Until  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea. 
And,  day  by  day,  I'll  do  this  heavy  task, 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murther  there, 

Tarn.  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with 
me. 

Tit.  Are  they  thy  ministers  ?  what  are  they 
call'd? 

Tarn.  Rape  and  Murther ;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 

Til.  Good  lord,  how  like  the  empress'  sons 

they  are, 

And  you  the  empress !  but  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 
Oh,  sweet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee, 
And,  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 
I  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by-and-by. 

[Tims  closes  his  door. 

Tarn.  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy. 
Whate'er  I  forge  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits, 
Do  you  uphold,  and  maintain  in  your  speeches ; 

•  Some  editors  wrte  the  line, 
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For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge, 
And,  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
I  '11  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son ; 
And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I  '11  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies : 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 

Enter  TlTTS. 
Tit.  Long  hare  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for 

thee. 

Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woful  house; 
Rapine,  and  Murther,  you  are  welcome  too. 
How  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are ! 
Well  you  are  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor ! 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ? 
For  well  I  wot  the  empress  never  wags 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright, 
j  It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil : 
But  welcome  as  you  are :   What  shall  we  do  ? 
Tarn.  What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,  Andro- 

nicus? 
Demet.  Show  me  a  murtherer :  I  '11  deal  with 

him. 

Chi.  Show  me  a  villian  that  hath  done  a  rape, 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  revemr'd  on  him. 

Tarn.  Show  me  a  thousand,  that  have  done 

thee  wrong, 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.  Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets  of 

Rome, 

And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that 's  like  thyself, 
Good  Murther,  stab  him ;  he 's  a  murtherer. 
Go  thou  with  him ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
•   Good  Rapine,  stab  him ;  he  is  a  ravisher. 
Go  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen  attended  by  a  Moor ; 
Well  mayst  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  propor- 
tion, 

For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee. 
I  pray  thee  do  on  them  some  violent  death  : 
They  hare  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tarn.  Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us;  this  shall 

we  do. 

But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice- valiant  son, 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike 

Goths, 

And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house : 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons, 
The  emperor  himself,  and"  all  thy  foes ; 
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And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  sf  oop  and  kneel ; 
And  on  them  slialt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 
Wliat  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 

Enter  MARCUS. 

Tit.  Marcus,  my  brother,  't  is  sad  Titus  calls. 
Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius  : 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths. 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are. 
Tell  him  the  emperor,  and  the  empress  too, 
Feast  at  my  house,  and  he  shall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love ;  and  so  let  him, 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 
Marc.  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again. 

[Exit. 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  hence  about  my  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit.  Nay,  nay;  let  Rape  and  Murther  stay 

with  me. 

Or  else  I  '11  call  my  brother  back  again, 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tarn.  What  say  you,   boys?   will  you  bide 

with  him, 

Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor, 
How  I  have  govern'd  our  determin'd  jest  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair, 
And  tarry  with  him  till  I  turn  again.    •     [Aside. 
Tit.  I  know  them  all,  though  they  suppose 

me  mad, 

And  will  o'erreach  them  in  their  own  devices : 
A  pair  of  curbed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam. 

{Aside. 
Deniet.  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure:  leave  us 

here. 
Tarn.  Farewell,   Andronicus;    Revenge    now 

goes 

To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes.   [Exit  TAM. 
Tit.  I  know  thou  dost ;  and,  sweet  Revenge, 

farewell. 

Chi.  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  em- 
ploy'd  ? 

Tit.  Tut !  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do. 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine. 

Enter  PUBLIUS  and  others. 

Pub.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Tit,  Know  you  these  two  ? 

Pub.  The  empress'  sons,  I  take  them,  Chiron, 

Demetrius. 
Tit.  Fie,  Publius,  fie ;  thou  art  too  much  de- 

ceiv'd : 

The  one  is  Murther,  Rape  is  the  other's  name ; 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius : 


Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them. 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  nour, 
And  now  I  find  it ;  therefore  bind  them  sure, 
And  stop  their  mouths  if  they  begin  to  cry.* 

[Exit  TITUS.     PUBIIUS,  fyc.,  lay  hold  on 

CHIRON  and  DEMETRIUS. 
Chi.  Villains,  forbear !    we  are  the  empress' 

sons. 

Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  com- 
manded. 
Stop  close  their  mouths ;  let  them  not  speak  a 

word ; 
Is  he  sure  bound?  look  that  you  bind  them  fast.b 

Enter  TITUS  ANDRONICUS  with  a  knife,  and 
LAVINIA  with  a  basin. 

Tit.  Come,  come,  Lavinia ;  look,  thy  foes  are 

bound : 

Sirs,  stop  their  mouths;  let  them  not  speak  to  me, 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. 
Oh,  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius ! 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stain'd 

with  mud ; 

This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
You  kill'd  her  husband  ;  and  for  that  vild  fault 
T\vo  of  her  brothers  were  condemn'd  to  death, 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest ; 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that 

more  dear 

Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity, 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrain'd  and  forc'd. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  should  let  you  speak  F 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats, 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  basin  that  receives  yonr  guilty  blood. 
You  know  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me ; 
And  calls  herself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad. 
Hark,  villains  !  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust, 
And  with  your  blood  and  it  1  '11  make  a  paste, 
And  of  the  paste  a  coffin0  1  will  rear, 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads, 
And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam, 
Like  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  ownd  increase. 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to, 
And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on : 
For  worse  than  Philomel  you  used  my  daughter; 
And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  rcveng'd. 
And  now  prq>are  your  throats  :  Lavinia,  come, 
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Receive  the  blood ;  and  when  that  they  are  dead, 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small, 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it, 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vild  heads  be  bak'd. 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
fo  make  this  banquet,  which  I  wish  may  prove 
More  stern  and  bloody  than  the  centaur's  feast. 
\He  cuts  their  throats. 

So ;  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  '11  play  the  cook, 
And  see  them  ready  against  their  mother  comes. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.— Titus'*  House.    A  Pavilion. 

Enter  Lucius,  MARCUS,  and  the  Goths,  tcith 
AAROS. 

Luc.  Uncle  Marcus,  since  't  is  my  father's 

mind 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

Goth.  And    ours,   with    thine ;    befall    what 
ftrtune  will. 

Luc.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbaroiis 

Moor, 

This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him, 
Till  he  be  brought  nnto  the  empress'  *  face, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings : 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong : 
I  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aaron.  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear, 
And  prompt  me  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart ! 

Luc.  Away,  inhuman  dog,  unhallow'd  slave ! 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. 
The  trumpets  show  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 

[Flourish. 

Sound   trumpets.     Enter   SATUMTTJrUS   and 
TAMORA,  tcith  Tribunes  and  others. 

Sat.  What,   hath  the  firmament  more  suns 

than  one  ? 

LHC.  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ? 
Marc.  Rome's   emperor,   and  nephew,  break 

the  parle ! b 

These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordained  to  an  honourable  end ; 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to 

Rome: 
Please  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh,  and  taKe  your 

places. 
Sat.  Marcus,  we  will  [Hautboys. 

»  Empreit',  in  the  quarto  of  1600.  Thequartoof  1  Gil,  and 
the  folio,  ey  peror't. 
*>  Beifin  the  parJey. 


Enter  TITUS,  like  a  cook,  placing  the  meat  on 
the  table ;  LAVIXIA,  with  a  veil  over  her  face  ; 
Young  Lucius,  and  others. 

Tit.  Welcome,  my  gracious  lord;   welcome, 

dread  queen ; 

Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths ;  welcome,  Lucius ; 
And  welcome,  ail ;  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'T  will  fill  your  stomachs ;  please  you  eat  of  it 
Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronicus  ? 
Tit.  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  we  J, 
To  entertain  your  highness  and  your  empress. 
Tarn.  We  are  beholding  to  you,  good  Andro- 
nicus. 
Tif.  An  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart,  you 

were: 

My  lord  the  emperor,  resolve  me  this : 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius, 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand, 
Because    she  was   enforc'd,    stain'd,    and  de- 

flour'd  ? 

Sat.  It  was,  Andronicus. 
Tit.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord ! 
Sat.  Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  her 

shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual  • 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like. 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee, 
And  with  thy  shame  thy  father's  sorrow  die. 

[He  tills  her. 
Sat.  What  hast  thou  done,  unnatural  and 

unkind? 
Tit.  Kill'd  her,   for  whom    my    tears    have 

made  me  blind. 

I  am  as  woful  as  Virginius  was, 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage ;  and  it  is  now  done.* 

Sat.  What,  was  she  ravish'd?  tell,  who  did 

the  deed  ? 
Tit.  Will 't  please  you  eat,  will 't  please  your 

highness  feed  ? 

Tarn.  Why  hast  thou  slain  thine  only  daugh- 
ter? 

Tit..  Not  I;  't  was  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 
They  ravish'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue, 
And  they,  't  was  they/  that  did  her  all  this 

wrong. 

Sat.  Go  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 
Tit.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that 

pie, 

Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed, 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  bred. 


»  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 
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'T  is  true,  H  is  true,  witness  my  knife's  sharp 
point.  [He  stabs  TAMOHA. 

Sat.  Die,   frantic  wretch,  for   this   accursed 
deed!  [He  kill*  TITUS. 

Luc.  Can  the  son's   eye  "behold   his  father 

bleed  ? 

There  's  meed  for  meed ;    death  for   a   deadly 

deed.        {lie  kills  SATURNINUS.     The 

people  disperse  in  terror. 

Marc.  You  sad-fac'd  men,  people  and  sons 

of  Rome, 

By  uproars  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scalter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts, 
Oh,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scatter Jd  corn  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body; 
Lest*  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  herself ; 
And  she  whom  mighty  kingdoms  curtsy  to, 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway, 
l>o  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age, 
Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience, 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, 
Speak,  Rome's  dear  friend,  [To  Lucius]  as  erst 

our  ancestor, 

When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear, 
Tiie  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night, 
When  subtle  Greeks  surpris'd  king  Priam's  Troy. 
Tell  us  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch'd  our  ears, 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in 
That    gives  our    Troy,   our    Rome,   the    civil 

wound. 

My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint  nor  steel, 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief; 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory, 
And  break  my  very  utterance,  even  in  the  time 
When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most, 
Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 
Here  is  a  captain ;  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him 

speak. 

Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murthered  our  emperor's  brother, 
And  they  it  was  that  ravished  our  sister; 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded; 
Our  father's  tears  despis'd,  and  basely  cozen'd 
Of  that  true  hand  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out, 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave : 
Lastly,  myself,  unkindly  banished; 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  tura'd  weeping  out, 
To  beg  relief  amongst  Rome's  enemies, 

»  Lest.    The  originals,  let. 
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Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears, 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend ; 
And  I  am  the  turn  d  forth,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  have  preserv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood, 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point, 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  advent'rous  body. 
Alas,  you  know  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are, 
That  my  report  is  just  and  full  of  truth. 
But  soft,  methinks  I  do  digress  too  mi»ch, 
Citing  my  worthless  praise.     Oh,  pardon  me, 
For,  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  them- 
selves. 
if  are.  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak :  behold  this 

child; 

Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered, 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes. 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house, 
Damn'd"  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge  what  causeb  had  Titus  to  revenge 
These  wrongs,  unspeakable  past  patience, 
Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  say  you, 

Romans  ? 

Have  we  done  aught  amiss  P  show  us  wherein, 
And,  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now, 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  cast  us  down, 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains, 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house : 
Speak,  Romans,  speak ;  and  if  you  say  we  slvill, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

MmiL  Come,   come,  thou  reverend  man  of 

Rome, 

And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, — 
Lucius,  our  emperor ;  for  well  I  know, 
The  common  voice  do  cry  it  shall  be  so. 

Marc.  Lucius,    all    hail,    Rome's    royal    em- 
peror ! c 

Go,  go,  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house, 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudg'd  some  direful  slaughtering  death, 
As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life. 

[To  Attendants. 

Lucius,  all  hail  to  Rome's  gracious  governor ! 
Luc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans !  May  I  govern 

so, 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe  . 

•  Dnmn'd.    The  old  ropies,  And. 

*>  Cnutt.  The  earliest  copies,  count.  The  fourth  folio 
gave  the  correction. 

c  This  line,  and  the  concluding  line  of  Marcus'  speech,  are 
given  to  the  people— "Romans"— by  all  themodcrn  editors, 
against  theauthority  of  all  ihe  original  copies.  Marcus  It  tht 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  speaks  authoritatively  what "  the 
common  voice  "  has  required. 
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flCESB  UL 


But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile, 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task ! 
Stand  all  aloof ;  but,  uncle,  dfaw  you  near, 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk. 
Oh,  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

[Kisses  Tims. 

These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain 'd  face, 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son. 

If  arc.  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss, 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips. 
Oh,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  sho'.ld  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  p^y  them. 
Luc.  Come    hither,    boy;    come,   come,   and 

learn  of  us 

To  melt  in  showers.  Thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee  well; 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee, 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow ; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy ; 
In  that  respect,  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet   some   small  drops   from  thy  tender 

spring, 

Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so : 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 
Bid  him  farewell,  commit  him  to  the  grave, 
Do  him  that  kindness  and  take  leave  of  him. 
Boy.  0,  grandsire,  grandsire,  even  with  all 

my  heart 

Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again ! 
0,  Lord,  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 

Enter  Attendants  with  AJLROX. 
Roman.  You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with 
woes! 


Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

Luc.  Set  him  breast  deep  in  earth,  and  famisn 

him: 

There  let  him  stand,  and  rave,  and  cry  for  food  : 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him, 
For  the  offence  he  dies  ;  this  is  our  doom. 
Some  stay  to  see  him  fasten'  d  in  the  earth. 

Aaron.  Ah  !  why  should  wrath  be  mute,  and 

fury  dumb  ? 

I  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayers 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done  : 
Teu  thousand  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will  : 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 

Luc.  Some  loving  friends  couvey  the  emperor 

hence, 

And  give  him  burial  in  bis  father's  grave. 
My  father  and  Lavinia  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household's  monument  : 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tarnora, 
Xo  fun'ral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial  ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts  and  birds  of* 

prey: 

Her  life  was  beastly  b  and  devoid  of  pity, 
And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  justice  done  on'  Aaron,  that  damn'd  Moor, 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning  : 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  state, 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.     \Exeunt. 


»  Of,  in  the  folio.    The  quartos,  to. 

b  Beatt-like,  in  the  folio.    The  quaitos, 

«  On,  in  the  quarto*.    The  folio,  to. 


NOTICE 


THE    AUTHENTICITY    OF    TITUS    ANDRONICUS. 


THE  external  evidence  that  bears  upon  the  authorship  of  Titus  Adronicus  is  of  two 
kinds : — 

1.  The  testimony  which  assigns  the  play  to  Shakspere,  wholly,  or  in  part. 

2.  The  testimony  which  fixes  the  period  of  its  original  production. 

The  direct  testimony  of  the  first  kind  is  unimpeachable  :  Francis  Meres,  a  contemporary, 
and  probably  a  friend  of  Shakspere — a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the  literary  histoiy 
of  his  day — not  writing  even  in  the  later  period  of  Shakspere's  life,  but  as  early  as  1598, — 
compares,  for  tragedy,  the  excellence  of  Shakspere  among  the  English,  with  Seneca  among 
the  Latins,  and  says,  witness,  "for  tragedy,  his  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  IV, 
King  John,  Titus  Audronicus,  and  his  Romeo  and  Juliet," 

The  indirect  testimony  is  nearly  as  important.  The  play  is  printed  in  the  first  folio 
edition  of  the  poet's  collected  works — an  edition  published  within  seven  years  after  his  death 
by  his  intimate  friends  and  "  fellows ;"  and  that  edition  contains  an  entire  scene  not  found 
in  either  of  the  previous  quarto  editions  which  have  come  down  to  us.  That  edition  does 
not  contain  a  single  other  play  upon  which  a  doubt  of  the  authorship  lias  been  raised ; 
for  even  those  who  deny  the  entire  authorship  of  Henry  VI.  to  Shakspere,  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  partial  authorship. 
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Against  this  testimony  of  the  editors  of  the  first  folio,  that  Shakspere  was  the  author  of 
Titus  Andronicus,  there  is  only  one  fact  to  be  opposed — that  his  name  is  not  on  the  title- 
page  of  either  of  the  quarto  editions,  although  those  editions  show  us  that  it  was  acted  by 
the  company  to  which  Shakspere  belonged.  But  neither  was  the  name  of  Shakspere  affixed 
to  the  first  editions  of  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  IV.,  Part  I. ;  nor  to  the  first 
three  editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  nor  to  Henry  V.  These  similar  facts,  therefore,  leave 
the  testimony  of  Hemings  and  Condell  unimpeached. 

But  the  evidence  of  Meres  that  Shakspere  was  the  author  of  Titus  Andronicus,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  he  assigns  him  the  authorship  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — that  of  being  the 
sole  author — is  supposed  to  be  shaken  by  the  testimony  of  a  writer  who  came  nearly  a 
century  after  Meres.  Malone  says — "  On  what  principle  the  editors  of  the  first  complete 
edition  of  our  poet's  plays  admitted  this  into  their  volume  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
most  probable  reason  that  can  be  assigned  is,  that  he  wrote  a  few  lines  in  it.  or  gave  some 
assistance  to  the  author  in  revising  it,  or  in  some  other  way  aided  him  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward on  the  stage.  The  tradition  mentioned  by  Ravenscroft  in  the  time  of  King  James  II. 
warrants  us  in  making  one  or  other  of  these  suppositions.  '  I  have  been  told '  (says  he  in 
his  preface  to  an  alteration  of  this  play  published  in  1687), '  by  some  anciently  conversant 
with  the  stage,  that  it  was  not  originally  his  [Shakspere's],  but  brought  by  a  private  author 
to  be  acted,  and  he  only  gave  some  master-touches  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters.' "  A  few  lines  further  on  Malone  quotes  Langbaiue,  who  refers  to  this  tradition ;  and 
he  therefore  ought  to  have  told  us  what  Langbaine  says  with  regard  to  Ravenscroft 's  asser- 
tion. We  will  supply  the  deficiency.  Langbaine  first  notices  an  early  edition  of  Titus 
Audronicus,  now  lost,  printed  in  1594  ;  he  adds — "Twas  about  the  time  of  the  Popish 
Plot  revived  and  altered  by  Mr.  Ravenscroft."  Ravenscroft  was  a  living  author  when 
Langbaine  published  his  'Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,'  in  1691  ;  and  the 
writer  of  that  account  says,  with  a  freedom  that  is  seldom  now  adopted  except  in  anonymous 
criticism — "  Though  he  would  be  thought  to  imitate  the  silk-worm,  that  spins  its  web  from 
its  own  bowels  :  yet  I  shall  make  him  appear  like  the  leech,  that  lives  upon  the  blood  of 
men."  This  is  introductory  to  an  account  of  those  plaj-s  which  Raveuscroft  claimed  as  his 
own.  But,  under  the  head  of  Shakspere,  Langbaine  says  that  Ravenscroft  boasts,  in  his 
preface  to  Titus,  "  That  he  thinks  it  a  greater  theft  to  rob  the  dead  of  their  praise  than  the 
living  of  their  money;"  and  Langbaine  goes  on  to  show  that  Ravenscroft's  practice  "agrees 
not  with  his  protestation,"  by  quoting  some  remarks  of  Shadwell  upon  plagiaries,  who 
insinuates  that  Raveuscroft  got  up  the  story  that  Shakspere  only  gave  some  master-touches 
to  Titus  Andronicus,  to  exalt  his  own  merit  in  having  altered  it.  The  play  was  revived 
"about  the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot," — 1678.  It  was  first  printed  in  1687,  with  this 
Preface.  But  Ravenscroft  then  suppresses  the  original  Prologue  ;  and  Langbaine,  with 
a  quiet  sarcasm,  says — "I  will  here  furnish  him  with  part  of  his  Prologue,  which  he  has 
lost ;  and,  if  he  desire  it,  send  him  the  whole  : — 

'  To-day  the  poet  does  not  fear  your  rage, 
Shal-fspear,  by  him  reviv'd,  now  treads  the  stage : 
Under  his  sacred  laurels  he  sits  down, 
Safe  from  the  blast  of  any  critic's  frown. 
Like  other  poets,  he  '11  not  proudly  scorn 
To  own  that  he  but  winnow'd  Shatespear't  corn  ; 
So  far  he  was  from  robbing  him  of 'a  treasure, 
That  he  did  add  his  own  to  make  full  measure.'  " 

Malone,  we  think,  was  bound  to  have  given  us  all  this — if  the  subject,  of  which  he  affects 
to  make  light,  was  worth  the  production  of  any  evidence.     We  believe  that,  with  this 
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aommentary,  the  tradition  of  Edward  Ravenscroft  will  not  outweigh  the  living  testimony 
of  Francis  Meres. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  point — the  testimony  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  original 
production  of  Titus  Andronicus.  There  are  two  modes  of  viewing  this  portion  of  the 
evidence ;  and  we  first  present  it  with  the  interpretation  which  deduces  from  it  that  the 
tragedy  was  not  written  by  Shakspere. 

We  have  mentioned  in  our  Introductory  Notice  to  this  play — but  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
it — that  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Induction  to  his  'Bartholomew  Fair,'  first  acted  in  1614, 
says — "  He  that  will  swear  Jeronirno,  or  Andronicus,  are  the  best  plays  yet,  shall  pass 
unexcepted  at  here,  as  a  man  whose  judgment  shows  it  is  constant,  and  hath  stood  still  these 
five-and-tweuty  or  thirty  years.  Though  it  be  an  ignorance,  it  is  a  virtuous  and  staid 
ignorance ;  and,  next  to  truth,  a  confirmed  error  does  well."  Percy  offers  the  following 
comment  upon  this  passage,  in  his  '  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  :' — "  There  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  this  play  was  rather  improved  by  Shakespeare  with  a  few  fine  touches  of  his 
pen,  than  originally  written  by  him  ;  for,  not  to  mention  that  the  style  is  less  figurative 
than  his  others  generally  are,  this  tragedy  is  mentioned  with  discredit  in  the  Induction  to 
Ben  Jonson's  '  Bartholomew  Fair,'  in  1614,  as  one  that  had  been  then  exhibited  ;  five-and- 
tweuty  or  thirty  years  ;'  which,  if  we  take  the  lowest  number,  throws  it  back  to  the  year 
1589,  at  which  time  Shakespeare  was  but  25  :  an  earlier  date  than  can  be  found  for  any 
other  of  his  pieces."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out,  that  with  the  views  we  have 
uniformly  entertained  as  to  the  commencement  of  Shakspere's  career  as  a  dramatic  author, 
the  proof  against  his  authorship  of  Titus  Andronicus  thus  brought  forward  by  Percy  is  to 
us  amongst  the  most  convincing  reasons  for  not  hastily  adopting  the  opinion  that  he  was 
not  its  author.  The  external  evidence  of  the  authorship,  and  the  external  evidence  of  the 
date  of  the  authorship,  entirely  coincide  :  each  supports  the  other.  The  continuation  of  the 
argument  derived  from  the  early  date  of  the  play  naturally  runs  into  the  internal  evidence 
of  its  authenticity.  The  fact  of  its  early  date  is  indisputable  ;  and  here,  for  the  present, 
we  leave  it. 

We  can  scarcely  subscribe  to  Mr.  Hallam's  strong  opinion,  given  with  reference  to  this 
question  of  the  authorship  of  Titus  Andronicus,  that,  "  in  criticism  of  all  kinds,  we  must 
acquire  a  dogged  habit  of  resisting  testimony,  when  res  ipsa  per  se  vociferatur  to  the  con- 
trary."* The  res  ipsa  may  be  looked  upon  through  very  different  media  by  different 
minds :  testimony,  when  it  is  clear,  and  free  from  the  suspicion  of  an  interested  bias, 
although  it  appear  to  militate  against  conclusions  that,  however  strong,  are  not  infallible, 
because  they  depend  upon  very  nice  analysis  and  comparison,  must  be  received,  more  or 
less,  and  cannot  be  doggedly  resisted.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  Titus  Andronicus  is  now,  by 
common  consent,  denied  to  be,  in  any  sense,  a  production  of  Shakspeare."  Who  are  the 
interpreters  of  the  "common  consent1?"  Theobald,  Jonson,  Farmer,  Steevens,  Malone, 
M.  Mason.  These  critics  are  wholly  of  one  school ;  and  we  admit  that  they  represent  the 
"common  consent"  of  their  own  school  of  English  literature  upon  this  point— till  within 
a  few  years  the  only  school.  But  there  is  another. school  of  criticism,  which  maintains  that 
Titus  Andronicus  is,  in  every  sense,  a  production  of  Shakspere.  The  German  critics,  from 
W.  Schlegel  to  Ulrici,  agree  to  reject  the  "  common  consent "  of  the  English  critics. 
The  subject,  therefore,  cannot  be  hastily  dismissed  ;  the  external  testimony  cannot  be  dog- 
gedly resisted.  But,  in  entering  upon  the  examination  of  this  question  with  the  best  care  we 
can  bestow,  we  consider  that  it  possesses  an  importance  much  higher  than  belongs  to  the  proof, 
or  disproof,  from  the  internal  evidence,  that  this  painful  tragedy  was  written  by  Shakspere.. 

•  '  Literature  of  Europe,    voL  ii  p.  885. 
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The  question  is  not  an  isolated  one.  It  requires  to  be  treated  with  a  constant  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  early  English  drama, — the  probable  tendencies  of  the  poet's  own  mind 
at  the  period  of  his  first  dramatic  productions,  -the  circumstances  amidst  which  he  was 
placed  with  reference  to  his  audiences, — the  struggle  which  he  must  have  undergone  to 
reconcile  the  contending  principles  of  the  practical  and  the  ideal,  the  popular  and  the 
true, — the  tentative  process  by  which  he  must  have  advanced  to  his  immeasurable  supe- 
riority over  every  contemporary.  It  is  easy  to  place  Titus  Andronicus  by  the  side  of 
Hamlet,  and  to  say, — the  one  is  a  low  work  of  art,  the  other  a  work  of  the  highest  art. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  versification  of  Titus  Andronicus  is  not  the  versification  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Titus  raves  and  denounces  without 
moving  terror  or  pity  ;  but  that  Lear  tears  up  the  whole  heart,  and  lays  bare  all  the 
hidden  springs  of  thought  and  passion  that  elevate  madness  into  sublimity.  But  this, 
we  venture  to  think,  is  not  just  criticism.  We  may  be  tempted,  perhaps,  to  refine  too 
much  in  rejecting  all  such  sweeping  comparisons ;  but  what  we  have  first  to  trace  is 
relation,  and  not  likeness ; — if  we  find  likeness  in  a  single  "  trick  and  line,"  we  may 
indeed  add  it  to  the  evidence  of  relation.  But  relation  may  be  established  even  out  of 
dissimilarity.  No  one  who  has  deeply  contemplated  the  progress  of  the  great  intellects 
of  the  world,  and  has  traced  the  doubts,  and  fears,  and  throes,  and  desperate  plunges  of 
genius,  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  excellence  in  art  is  to  be  attained  by  the  same  process 
through  which  we  may  hope  to  reach  excellence  in  morals, — by  contest,  and  purification, — 
until  habitual  confidence  and  repose  succeed  to  convulsive  exertions  and  distracting  aims. 
He  that  would  rank  amongst  the  heroes  must  have  fought  the  good  fight.  Energy  of  all 
kinds  has  to  work  out  its  own  subjection -to  principles,  without  which  it  can  never  become 
power.  In  the  course  of  this  struggle  what  it  produces  may  be  essentially  unlike  to  the 
fruits  of  its  after- peacefulness  :  — for  the  good  has  to  be  reached  through  the  evil  — the  true 
through  the  false — the  universal  through  the  partial.  The  passage  we  subjoin  is  from 
Franz  'Horn  :  and  we  think  that  it  demands  a  respectful  consideration  :  — 

•'  A  mediocre,  poor,  and  tame  nature  finds  itself  easily.  It  soon  arrives,  when  it 
endeavours  earnest '-y,  at  a  knowledge  of  what  it  can  accomplish,  and  what  it  cannot.  Its 
poetical  tones  are  s  ngle  and  gentle  spring-breathings  :  with  which  we  are  well  pleased, 
but  which  pass  over  us  almost  trackless.  A  very  different  combat  has  the  higher  and 
richer  nature  to  maintain  with  itself ;  and  the  more  splendid  the  peace,  and  the  brighter 
the  clearness,  which  it  reaches  through  this  combat,  the  more  monstrous  the  fight  which 
must  have  been  incessantly  maintained. 

"  Let  us  consider  the  richest  and  most  powerful  poetic  nature  that  the  world  has  ever 
yet  seen ;  let  us  consider  Shakspere,  03  boy  and  youth,  in  his  circumscribed  external 
situation, — without  one  discriminating  friend,  without  a  patron,  without  a  teacher, — with- 
out the  possession  of  ancient  or  modern  languages, — in  his  loneliness  at  Stratford,  following 
an  uncongenial  employment ;  and  then,  in  the  strange  whirl  of  the  so-called  great  world 
of  London,  contending  for  long  years  with  unfavourable  circumstances, — in  wearisome 
intercourse  with  this  great  world,  which  is,  however,  often  found  to  be  little ; — bat  also 
with  nature,  with  himself,  and  with  God  : — What  materials  for  the  deepest  contemplation  ! 
This  rich  nature,  thus  circumstanced,  desires  to  explain  the  enigma  of  the  human  being 
and  the  surrounding  world.  But  it  is  not  yet  disclosed  to  himself.  Ought  he  to  wait  for 
this  ripe  time  before  he  ventures  to  dramatise  1  Let  us  not  demand  anything  super- 
human :  for,  through  the  expression  of  error  in  song,  will  he  find  what  accelerates  the 
truth  ;  and  well  for  him  that  he  has  no  other  sius  to  answer  for  than  poetical  ones,  which 
later  in  life  he  has  atoned  for  by  the  most  glorious  excellences ! 

"  The  elegiac  tone  of  his  juvenile  poems  allows  us  to  imagine  very  deep  passions  in  the 
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youthful  Shakspere.  But  this  single  tone  was  not  long  sufficient  for  him.  He  soon 
desired,  from  that  stage  '  which  signifies  the  world '  (an  expression  that,  Schiller  might  pro- 
perly have  invented  for  Shakspere),  to  speak  aloud  what  the  world  seemed  to  him, — to 
him,  the  youth  who  was  not  yet  able  thoroughly  to  penetrate  this  seeming.  Can  there  be 
here  a  want  of  colossal  errors  ?  Not  merely  single  errors.  No  :  we  should  have  a  whole 
drama  which  is  diseased  at  its  very  root, — which  rests  upon  one  single  monstrous  error. 
Such  a  drama  is  this  Titus.  The  poet  had  here  nothing  less  in  his  mind  than  to  give  us 
a  grand  Doomsday-drama.  But  what,  as  a  man,  was  possible  to  him  in  Lear,  the  youth 
could  not  accomplish.  He  gives  us  a  torn-to-pieces  world,  about  which  Fate  wanders  like 
a  bloodthirsty  lion, — or  as  a  more  refined  and  more  cruel  tiger,  tearing  mankind,  good 
and  evil  alike,  and  blindly  treading  down  every  flower  of  joy.  Nevertheless  a  better 
feeling  reminds  him  that  some  repose  must  be  given ;  but  he  is  not  sufficiently  confident 
of  this,  and  what  he  does  in  this  regard  is  of  little  power.  The  personages  of  the  piece 
are  not  merely  heathens,  but  most  of  them  embittered  and  blind  in  their  heathenism  ;  and 
only  some  single  aspirations  of  something  better  can  arise  from  a  few  of  the  best  among 
them ; — aspirations  which  are  breathed  so  gently  as  scarcely  to  be  heard  amidst  the  cries 
of  desperation  from  the  bloody  waves  that  roar  almost  deafeningly." 

The  eloquent  critic  adds,  in  a  note, — "  Is  it  not  as  if  there  sounded  through  the  whole 
piece  a  comfortless  complaint  of  the  incomprehensible  and  hard  lot  of  all  earthly  1  Is  it 
not  as  if  we  heard  the  poet  speaking  with  Faust — '  All  the  miseries  of  mankind  seize 
upon  me?'  Or,  with  his  own  Hamlet, — 

'  How  vreary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  rne  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 

Fie  on  't !  0,  fie  !  't  is  an  unweeded  garden 
"    That  grows  to  seed ;  thingn  rank  and  gross  in  nature 

Possess  it  merely.' 

And  now,  let  us  bethink  ourselves,  in  opposition  to  this  terrible  feeling,  of  the  sweet 
blessed  peacefulness  which  speaks  from  out  all  the  poet's  more  matured  dramas ;  for 
instance,  from  the  inexhaustibly  joyful-minded  '  As  You  Like  It.'  Such  a  contest 
followed  by  such  a  victory  !" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  argument  of  the  German  critic  is  founded 
upon  the  simple  and  intelligible  belief  that  Shakspere  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
author  of  Titus  Andronicus.  Here  is  no  attempt  to  compromise  the  question,  by  the 
common  English  babble  that  "  Shaksspeare  may  have  written  a  few  lines  in  this  play,  or 
given  some  assistance  to  the  author  in  revising  it."  This  is  Malono's  opinion,  founded 
upon  Ravenscroft's  idle  tradition ;  and  in  his  posthumous  edition,  by  Boswell,  "  those 
passages  in  which  he' supposed  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  may  be  traced  are  marked  with 
inverted  commas."  This  was  the  system  which  Malone  pursued  with  Henry  VI. ;  and,  as 
we  there  endeavoured  to  show,  it  was  founded  upon  a  most  egregious  fallacy.  The  drama 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  very  highest  poetical  art,  because  a  play  which  fully  realizes 
the  objects  of  a  scenic  exhibition  requires  a  nicer  combination  of  excellences,  and  involves 
higher  difficulties,  than  belong  to  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Taking  the  qualities  of 
invention,  power  of  language,  versification,  to  be  equal  in  two  men,  one  devoting  himself 
to  dramatic  poetry,  and  the  other  to  narrative  poetry,  the  dramatic  poet  has  chances  of 
failure  which  the  narrative  poet  may  entirely  avoid.  The  dialogue,  and  especially  the 
imagery,  of  the  dramatic  poet  are  secondary  to  the  invention  of  the  plot,  the  management 
of  the  action,  and  the  conception  of  the  characters.  *  Language  is  but  the  drapery  of  the 
beings  that  the  dramatic  poet's  imagination  has  created.  They  must  be  placed  by  tho 
poet's  power  of  combination  in  the  various  relations  which  they  must  maintain  through  a 
long  and  sometimes  complicated  action  :  he  must  see  the  whole  of  thnt  action  vividly, 
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with  reference  to  its  capacity  of  manifesting  itself  distinctly  to  an  audience,  so  that  even 
the  deaf  should  partially  comprehend  :  the  pantomime  must  be  acted  over  and  over  again 
in  his  mind,  before  the  wand  of  the  magician  gives  the  agents  voice.  When  all  this  is 
done,  all  contradictions  reconciled,  all  obscurities  made  clear,  the  interest  prolonged  and 
heightened,  and  the  catastrophe  naturally  evolved  and  matured,  the  poet,  to  use 'the  terms 
of  a  sister-art,  has  completed  that  design  which  colour  and  expression  are  to  make  manifest 
to  others,  with  something  like  the  distinctness  -with  which  he  himself  has  seen  it  W« 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Shakspere's  immeasurable 
superiority  to  other  dramatists  is  that  all-penetrating  power  of  combination  by  which  the 
action  of  his  dramas  is  constantly  sustained ;  whilst  ir.  lae  best  pieces  of  his  contemporaries, 
with  rare  exceptions,  it  flags  or  breaks  down  i-uto  description, — or  is  carried  off  by 
imagery.— or  the  force  of  conception  in  one  character  overpowers  the  management  of  the 
other  instruments — cases  equally  evidencing  that  the  poet  has  not  attained  the  most 
difficult  art  of  controlling  his  own  conceptions.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  so  often  hear 
Christopher  Marlowe,  or  Philip  Massinger, — to  name  the  very  best  of  them, — speaking 
themselves  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  puppets,  whilst  the  characterization  is  lost,  and  the 
action  is  forgotten.  But  wheu  do  we  ever  hear  the  individual  voice  of  the  man  William 
Shakspere  1  When  does  he  come  forward  to  bow  to  the  audience,  as  it  were,  between  the 
scenes  1  Never  is  there  any  pause  with  him,  that  we  may  see  the  complacent  author 
whispering  to  his  auditory — This  is  not  exactly  what  I  meant ;  my  inspiration  carried  me 
away  ;  but  is  it  not  fine  ?  The  great  dramatic  poet  sits  out  of  mortal  ken.  He  rolls  away 
the  clouds  and  exhibits  his  world.  There  is  calm  and  storm,  and  light  and  darkness ; 
and  the  material  scene  becomes  alive  ;  and  we  see  a  higher  life  than  that  of  our  ordinary 
nature ;  and  the  whole  soul  is  elevated ;  and  man  and  his  actions  are  presented  under 
aspects  more  real  than  reality,  and  our  control  over  tears  or  laughter  is  taken  away  from 
us  ;  and,  if  the  poet  be  a  philosopher, — and  without  philosophy  he  cannot  be  a  poet, — 
deep  truths,  before  dimly  seen,  enter  into  our  minds  and  abide  there.  Why  do  we  state 
all  this  ?  Utterly  to  reject  the  belief  that  Shakspere  was  a  line-maker  : — that,  like  Gray, 
for  example,  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  mosaic  poetry  ; — that  he  made  verses  to  order; — 
and  that  his  verses  could  be  produced  by  some  other  process  than  an  entire  conception  of, 
and  power  over,  the  design  of  a  drama.  It  is  this  mistake  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  has  been  written  and  believed  about  the  two  Parts  of  'The  Contention  of  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster '  being  polished  by  Shakspere  into  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
Henry  VI.  The  elder  plays — which  the  English  antiquarian  critics  persist  iu  ascribing 
to  Marlowe,  or  Greene,  or  Peele,  or  all  of  them— contain  all  the  action,  even  to  the 
exact  succession  of  the  scenes,  all  the  characterization,  a  very  great  deal  of  the  dialogue, 
including  the  most  vigorous  thoughts  :  and  then  Shakspere  was  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  add  a  thousand  lines  or  two  up  and  down,  correct  an  epithet  here  and  there, 
and  do  all  this  without  the  slightest  exercise  of  invention,  either  in  movement  or  charac 
terization ;  producing  fine  lines  without  passing  through  that  process  of  inspiration  by 
which  lines  having  dramatic  beauty  and  propriety  can  alone  be  produced.  We  say  this, 
after  much  deliberation,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  Henry  VI.  and  to  the  play  before 
us,  but  with  regard  to  the  general  belief  that  Shakspere,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  was 
a  mender  of  the  plays  of  other  men  ;  or  that,  in  any  part  of  his  career,  he  was  associated 
with  other  men  in  writing  plays.  We  know  that  this  is  a  hazardous  assertion,  which 
militates  against  many  received  notions,  some  of  which  have  been  verv  ablv  set  forth  • 
but  we,  nevertheless,  make  it  upon  conviction.  Timon,  according  to  our  belief,  is  the 
only  exception ;  and  we  regard  that  not  as  an  exception  to  the  principle,  because  there 
the  characterization  of  Timon  himself  is  the  Shaksperian  creation  ;  and  that  depends 
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extremely  little  upon  tho  general  action,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  episodical.  We  say, 
then,  that  we  hold  Malone's  principle  of  marking  with  inverted  commas  those  passages 
in  which  he  supposed  the  hand  of  Shakspere  may  be  traced  in  this  play  of  Titus  Andro- 
nicus  to  be  based  upon  a  vital  error.  It  is  not  with  us  a  question  whether  the  passages 
which  Maloue  has  marked  exhibit,  or  not,  the  critic's  poetical  taste  :  we  say  that  the 
passages  could  not  have  been  written  except  by  the  man,  whoever  he  be,  who  conceived 
the  action  and  the  characterization.  Take  the  single  example  of  the  character  of  Tamora. 
She  is  the  presiding  genius  of  the  piece ;  and  in  her  we  see,  as  we  believe,  the  outbreak 
of  that  wonderful  conception  of  the  union  of  powerful  intellect  and  moral  depravity 
which  Shakspere  was  afterwards  to  make  manifest  with  such  consummate  wisdom. 
Strong  passions,  ready  wit,  perfect  self-possession,  and  a  sort  of  oriental  imagination,  take 
Tamora  out  of  the  class  of  ordinary  women.  It  is  in  her  mouth  that  we  find,  for  the 
most  part,  what  readers  of  Malone's  school  would  call  the  poetical  language  of  the  piay. 
We  will  select  a  few  specimens  (Act  n.,  Scene  in.) : — 

"  The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush ; 

The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun; 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 

And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground : 

Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 

And — whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 

Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns, 

As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, — 

Let  us  sit  down." 

Again,  in  the  Sciine  scene  : — 

"  A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is : 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss  and  baleful  misseltoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun  ;  here  nothing  breedi, 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And,  when  they  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fieuds,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  inauy  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly." 

In  Act  iv.,  Scene  iv. : — 

"  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy  name. 
Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it  ? 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby ; 
Knowing  that,  with  the  shadow  of  his  wiug, 

He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody." 

And,  lastly,  where  the  lines  are  associated  with  the  high  imaginative  conception  of  the 
speaker,  that  she  was  to  personate  Revenge  : — 

"  Know  thoxi,  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora  ; 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend : 
I  am  Revenge ;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom, 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light." 

The  first  two  of  these  passages  are  marked  by  Malone  as  the  additions  of  Shakspere  to  the 
work  of  an  inferior  poet.     If  we  had  adopted  Malone's  theory  we  should  have  marked  the 
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two  other  passages ;  and  have  gone  even  further  in  our  selection  of  the  poetical  lines  spoken 
by  Tamora.  But  we  hold  that  the  lines  could  not  have  been  produced,  according  to 
Malone's  theory,  even  by  Shakspere.  Poetry,  and  especially  dramatic  poetry,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  bit  of  joiner's  work. — or.  if  you  please,  as  an  affair  of  jewelling  and  ena- 
melling. The  lines  which  we  have  quoted  may  not  be  amongst  Shakspere's  highest  things ; 
but  they  could  not  have  been  produced  except  under  the  excitement  of  the  full  swing  of  his 
dramatic  power — bright  touches  dashed  in  at  the  very  hour  when  the  whole  design  was 
growing  into  shape  upon  the  canvass,  and  the  form  of  Tamora  was  becoming  alive  with 
colour  and  expression.  To  imagine  that  the  great  passages  of  a  drama  are  produced  like 
"  a  copy  of  verses,"  under  any  other  influence  than  the  large  and  general  inspiration  which 
creates  the  whole  drama,  is,  we  believe,  utterly  to  mistake  the  essential  nature  of  dramatic 
poetry.  It  would  be  equally  just  to  say  that  the  nice  but  well-defined  traits  of  character, 
•which  stand  out  from  the  physical  horrors  of  this  play,  when  it  is  carefully  studied,  were 
superadded  by  Shakspere  to  the  coarser  delineations  of  some  other  man.  Aaron,  the  Moor, 
in  his  general  conception  is  an  unmitigated  villain — something  alien  from  humanity — a 
fiend,  and  therefore  only  to  be  detested.  But  Shakspere,  by  that  insight  which,  however 
imperfectly  developed,  must  have  distinguished  his  earliest  efforts,  brings  Aaron  into  the 
circle  of  humanity ;  and  then  he  is  a  thing  which  moves  us,  and  his  punishment  is  poetical 
justice.  One  touch  does  this — his  affection  for  his  child  : — 

"  Come  on,  you  thick-]  ipp'd  slave,  1 11  bear  you  hence  ; 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts : 
1  '11  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  cnve  ;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp." 

Did  Shakspere  put  in  these  lines,  and  the  previous  ones  which  evolve  the  same  feeling, 
under  the  system  of  a  cool  editorial  mending  of  a  second  man's  work  ?  The  system  may 
do  for  an  article  ;  but  a  play  is  another  thing.  Did  Shakspere  put  these  lines  into  the 
mouth  of  Lucius,  when  he  calls  to  his  son  to  weep  over  the  body  of  Titus  1 — 

"  Come  hither,  boy  ;  come,  come,  and  learn  of  us 
To  tnelt  in  showers  :  Thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee  well :. 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee, 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow ; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy ; 
In  that  respect  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring, 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so." 

Malone  has  not  marked  these ;  they  are  too  simple  to  be  included  in  his  poetical  gems 
But  are  they  not  full  to  overflowing  of  those  deep  thoughts  of  human  love  which  the  great 
poet  of  the  affections  has  sent  into  so  many  welcoming  hearts  1  Malone  marks  with  his 
commas  the  address  to  the  tribunes  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act.  The  lines  are  lofty 
and  rhetorical ;  and  a  poet  who  had  undertaken  to  make  set  speeches  to  another  man's 
characters  might  perhaps  have  added  these.  Dryden  and  Tate  did  this  service  for  Shakspere 
himself.  But  Malone  does  not  mark  one  line  which  has  no  rhetoric  in  it,  and  does  not  look 
like  poetry.  The  old  man  has  given  his  hand  to  the  treacherous  Aaron,  that  he  may  save 
the  lives  of  his  sons  :  but  the  messenger  brings  him  the  heads  of  those  sons.  It  is  for 
Marcus  and  Lucius  to  burst  into  passion.  The  father,  for  some  space,  speaks  not ;  and 
than  he  speaks  but  one  line  : — 

"  }Vhtn  vMl  thu  fearful  dumber  have  an  end  t " 
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Did  Shakspere  make  this  line  to  order  ?  The  poet  who  wrote  the  line  conceived  the 
whole  situation,  and  he  could  not  have  conceived  the  situation  unless  the  whole  dramatic 
movement  had  equally  been  his  conception.  Such  things  must  be  wrought  out  of  the 
red-heat  of  the  whole  material — not  filled  up  out  of  cold  fragments. 

Accepting  Titus  as  a  play  produced  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  decade  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  possesses  other  peculiarities  than  such  as  we  have  noticed,  which, 
upon  the  system  of  Malone's  inverted  commas,  would  take  away  a  very  considerable  number 
from  the  supposed  original  fabricator  of  the  drama,  and  bestow  them  upon  the  reviser. 
We  mufet  extract  a  passage  from  Malone  before  we  proceed  to  point  out  these  other  pecu- 
liarities : — "  To  enter  into  a  long  disquisition  to  prove  this  piece  not  to  have  been  written 
by  Shakspeare  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time.     To  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  his 
writings,  if  particular  passages  were  examined,  more  words  would  be  necessary  than  tke 
subject  is  worth  ;  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  his  works  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
on  the  question.     I  will,  however,  mention  one  mode  by  which  it  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained.    Let  the  reader  only  peruse  a  few  lines  of  '  Appius  and  Virginia,'  "Tancred 
and  Gismund,'  'The  Battle  of  Alcazar,'  'Jeronimo,'  'Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,' 
'  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,'  '  The  Wars  of  Cyrus,'  '  Locrine,'  '  Arden  of  Fevershatn,' 
'  King  Edward  I.,'  '  The  Spanish  Tragedy,'  '  Solyman  and  Perseda,'  '  King  Leir,'  the 
old  'King  John'  or  any  other  of  the  pieces  that  were  exhibited  before  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, and  he  will  at  onca  perceive  that  Titus  Andronicus  was  coined  in  the  same  mint." 
What  Malone  requests  to  be  perused  is  limited  to  "a  few  lines"  of  these  old  plays;  if 
he  could  have  bestowed  many  words  upon  the  subject  he  would  have  examined  "  parti- 
cular passages."     Such  an  examination  has  of  course  reference  only  to  the  versification. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  assumption  that  the  pieces 
Malone  has  mentioned  were  exhibited  "  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,"     It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  settle  the  exact  time  of  many  of  these  ;  but  we  do  know  that  one  of  the 
plays  here  mentioned  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  as  Titus  Andronicus.     "  He  that  will 
swear  Jeronimo,  or  Andronicus,  are  the  best  plays  yet,  shall  pass  unexcepted  at  here, 
as  a  man  whose  judgment  shows  it  is  constant,  and   hath  stood  still  these  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  years."     We  shall  confine,  therefore,  any  comparison  of  the  versification 
of  Titus  Androuicus  entirely  to  that  of  '  Jeronimo.' 

Titus  Andronicus  contains  very  few  couplets,  a  remarkable  thing  in  so  early  a  play. 
Of  'Jeronimo'  one  half  is  rhyme.  Of  the  blank  verse  of  'Jeronimo'  we  will  quote  a 
passage  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least  monotonous  of  that  tragedy,  and  which  Mr.  Collier 
has  quoted  in  his  '  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,'  pointing  out  that  "  Here  we  see  trochees 
nsed  at  the  ends  of  the  lines,  and  the  pauses  are  even  artfully  managed  ;  while  redundant 
syllables  are  inserted,  and  lines  left  defective,  still  farther  to  add  to  the  variety." — 

"  Come,  valiant  spirits ;  *  you  peers  of  Portugal, 
That  owe  your  lives,  your  faiths,  and  services, 
To  set  you  free  from  base  captivity  : 
O  let  our  fathers'  scandal  ne'er  be  seen 
As  a  base  blush  upon  our  free-born  cheeks  : 
Let  all  the  tribute  that  proud  Spain  receiv'd, 
Of  those  all  captive  Portugales  deceas'd, 
Turn  into  chafe,  and  choke  their  insolence. 
Methinks  no  moiety,  not  one  little  thought 
Of  them  whose  servile  acts  live  in  their  graves, 
But  should  raise  spleens  big  as  a  cannon -bullet 
Within  your  bosoms  :  0  for  honour, 
Your  country's  reputation,  your  lives'  freedom, 

•  Ordinarily  pronounced  in  early  dramatic  poetry  as  a  monosyllable. 
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Indeed  your  all  that  may  be  term'd  revenge, 
Now  let  your  bloods  be  liberal  as  the  sea ; 
And  all  those  wounds  that  you  receive  of  Spain, 
Let  theirs  be  equal  to  quit  yours  again. 
•  Speak,  Portugales  :  are  you  resolv'd  as  I, 

To  live  like  captives,  or  as  free-born  die  I" 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  (in  opposition  to  Malone's  opinion)  that  the  freedom  of 
versification  which  is  discovered  in  Titus  Audronicus  is  earned  a  great  deal  further  than 
even  this  specimen  of  '  Jeronimo;'  and  we  cannot  have  a  better  proof  of  onr  assertion 
than  this — that  Steevens  anxiously  desired,  and  indeed  succeeded,  in  reducing  several  of 
the  lines  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  his  ten-syllable  measuring-tape.  We  will  give  a  few 
parallel  examples  of  the  original,  and  of  what  Steevens  did,  and  what  he  wished  to  do  :— 

QPARTOS   AND    FOLIO.  STEEVENS. 

"Rome's  readiest  champions,  reposeyouhere  in  rest.      "  Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here." 


"A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is." 


"  Therefore  away  with  her,  and  use  her  as  you  wilL" 
"Aaron  is  gone,  and  my  compassionate  heart. ' 
"And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them." 
"  For  these,  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write." 
"  Soft  !    How  busily  she  turns  the  leaves  !  " 
"  Why  dost  not  speak?  "What,  deaf?  Not  a  word?'' 

"  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee." 
"  "Witness    this    wretched    stump,    icitncss  these 
crimson  lines." 


'*  A  bare  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is." 

("As  the  versification  of  this  play  is  by  no  meant 
inharmonious,  I  am  willing  to  suppose  the  author 
wrote,  A  bare,  &c."—  STEEVEXS.) 
"  Therefore  away,  and  use  her  as  you  will." 
[Untouched,  by  marvellous  forbearance  ] 
[Also  untouched.] 

"  For  these,  good  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write. 
"  Soft !     See  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves  ! " 
"  Why  dost  not  speak  ?     What,  deaf  ?     No :  not  a 

word  ?" 

"  Titus,  I  'm  come  to  talk  with  thee  tnchile." 
"  \Vitness  this  wretched  stump,  these  crimson  1  ines." 


We  think  that  we  have  done  enough,  even  in  these  instances,  to  establish  that  the  Shak- 
sperian  vei-sification  is  sufficiently  marked  in  Titus,  even  to  the  point  of  offending  the 
critic  who  did  not  understand  it.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  comparison  of 
the  versification  of  Titus  with  the  old  plays  mentioned  by  Malone  is  altogether  a  fallacy. 

Like  the  Henry  VI.  it  wants,  for  the  most  part,  the 

« 

"  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out " 

of  the  later  plays,  and  so  do  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  The  Comedy  of 
Errors.  But  to  compare  the  play,  as  a  whole,  even  with  '  Jeronimo' — and  Kyd,  in  free- 
dom and  variety  of  rhythm,  whatever  he  may  want  in  majesty,  is  superior  to  Marlowe — 
argues,  we  think,  an  incompetent  knowledge  of  the  things  compared.  Jo  compare  it  with 
the  old  '  King  Leur,'  and  the  greater  number  of  the  plays  in  Malone's  list,  is  to  compare 
the  movement  of  the  hunter  with  that  of  the  horse  in  the  mill.  The  truth  is,  that,  after 
the  first  scene  of  Androuicus.  in  which  the  author  sets  out  with  the  stately  pace  of  his 
time,  we  are  very  soon  carried  away,  by  the  power  of  the  language,  the  variety  of  the 
pause,  and  the  especial  freedom  with  which  trochees  are  used  at  the  ends  of  lines,  to  for<*et 
that  the  versification  is  not  altogether  upon  the  best  Shaksperian  model.  There  is  the 
same  instrument,  but  the  performer  has  yet  not  thoroughly  learnt  its  scope  and  its  power. 
Horn  has  a  very  just  remark  on  the  language  of  Titus  Andronicus : — "  Foremost  we  may 
recognise  with  praise  the  almost  never-wearying  power  of  the  language,  wherein  no  shift 
is  ever  used.  We  know  too  well  how  often,  in  many  French  and  German  tragedies,  the 
princes  and  princesses  satisfy  themselves  to  silence  with  a  necessary  Helas  !  Oh  (Jlel  I 
0  Schiclxal  !  (0  Fate  !)  and  similar  cheap  outcries ;  but  Shakspere  is  quite  another  man, 
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who,  for  every  degree  of  pain,  knew  how  to  give  the  right  tone  and  the  right  colour.  In 
the  bloody  sea  of  this  drama,  in  which  men  can  scarely  keep  themselves  afloat,  this,  without 
doubt,  must  have  been  peculiarly  difficult."  We  regard  this  decided  language,  thig 
absence  of  stage  conventionalities,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  power  which  the  poe£  possessed 
of  distinctly  conceiving  his  situations  with  reference  to  his  characters.  The  Ohs  I  and 
Ahs  !  and  Heavens  1  of  the  English  stage,  as  well  as  the  0  del  1  of  the  French,  are  a 
consequence  of  feebleness,  exhibiting  itself  in  commonplaces.  The  greater  number  of  the 
old  English  dramatists,  to  do  them  justice,  had  the  same  power  as  the  author  of  Titus 
Andronicus  of  grappling  with  words  which  they  thought  fitting  to  the  situations.  But 
their  besetting  siu  was  in  the  constant  use  of  that  "  huffing,  braggart,  puft "  language, 
which  Shakspere  never  employs  in  the  dramas  which  all  agree  to  call  his,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  very  sparing  portion  even  in  Titus  Andronicus.  The  temptation  to  employ 
it  must  have  been  great  indeed ;  for  when,  in  every  scene,  the  fearful  energies  of  the 
action 

"  On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate," 

it  must  have  required  no  common  forbearance,  and  therefore  no  common  power,  to 
prescribe  that  the  words  of  the  actors  should  not 

"  Outface  the  brow  of  bragging  horror." 
The  son  of  Tamora  is  to  be  killed  ;  as  he  is  led  away  she  exclaims — 

"  Oh  !  cruel,  irreligious  piety  !  " 
Titus  kills  Mutius  :  the  young  man's  brother  earnestly  says — 

"  My  lord,  you  are  unjust." 
When  Tamora  prescribes  their  terrible  wickedness  to  her  sons,  Lavinia  remonstrates — 

"  0  1  Tamora,  thou  bear'st  a  woman's  face." 

When  Marcus  encounters  his  mutilated  niece  there  is  much  pootry,  but  no  raving.  When 
woe  upon  woe  is  heaped,  upon  Titus  we  have  uo  imprecations : — 

"  For  now  1  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him." 

In  one  situation  after  Titus  has  lost  his  hand,  Marcus  says — 

"  Oh  !  brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes." 

What  are  the  deep  extremes  ?  The  unhappy  man  has  scarcely  risen  into  metaphor,  much 
less  into  braggardism  : — 

"  0,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 

To  that  I  call :— What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  T  |  To 

Do  then,  dear  heart ;  for  heaven  shall  hear  our  prayere 
Or  with  our  sighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  aa  sometime  clouda, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoma" 

And  in  his  very  crowning  agony  we  hear  only — 

"  Why,  I  hnve  not  another  tear  to  ahnd." 
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It  has  been  said,  "  There  is  not  a.  shade  of  difference  between  the  two  Moors,  Eleazar 
and  Aaron."*  Eleazar  is  a  character  in  'Lust's  Dominion,'  incorrectly  attributed  to 
Marlowe.  Trace  the  cool,  determined,  sarcastic,  remorseless  villain,  Aaron,  through 
these  blood-spilling  scenes,  and  see  if  he  speaks  in  "  King  Cambyses'  vein,"  as  Eleazar 
speaks  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  "Sow,  Tragedy,  thou  minion  of  the  night, 
RLainnusia's  pew-fellow,  to  thee  I  '11  sing 
Upon  an  harp  made  of  dead  Spanish  bones — 
The  proudest  instrument  the  world  affords ; 
When  thou  in  crimson  jollity  shall  bathe 
Thy  limbs,  as  black  as  mine,  in  springs  of  blood 
Still  gushing  from  the  conduit-head  of  Spain. 
To  thee  that  never  blushest,  though  thy  cheeks 
Are  full  of  blood,  0  Saint  Revenge,  to  thee 
I  consecrate  my  murders,  all  my  stabs, 
My  bloody  labours,  tortures,  stratagems, 
The  volume  of  all  wounds  that  wound  from  me, 
Mine  is  the  Stage,  thine  the  Tragedy." 

But  enough  of  this.  It  appears  to  us  manifest  that,  although  the  author  of  Titus  Androni- 
cus  did  choose — in  common  with  the  best  and  the  most  popular  of  those  who  wrote  for 
the  early  stage,  but  contrary  to  his  after-practice — a  subject  which  should  present  to  his 
comparatively  rude  audiences  the  excitement  of  a  succession  of  physical  horrors,  he  was 
so  far  under  the  control  of  his  higher  judgment,  that,  avoiding  their  practice,  he  steadily 
abstained  from  making  his  "  verses  jet  on  the  stages  in  tragical  buskins ;  every  word 
filling  the  mouth  like  the  faburden  of  Bow  bell,  daring  God  out  of  heaven  with  that 
atheist  Tamburlaine.  or  blaspheming  with  the  mad  priest  of  the  sun."  t 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Shakspere,  at  the  period  when  he  first  entered  upon  those 
labours  which  were  to  build  up  a  glorious  fabric  out  of  materials  that  had  been  previously 
used  for  the  basest  purposes, — without  models. — at  first,  perhaps,  not  voluntarily  choosing 
his  task,  but  taking  the  business  that  lay  before  him  so  as  to  command  popular  success, — 
ignorant,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  height  and  depth  of  his  own  intellectual  resources, — 
not  seeing,  or  dimly  seeing,  how  poetry  and  philosophy  were  to  elevate  and  purify  the 
common  staple  of  the  coarse  drama  about  him, — it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  story  or 
fearful  bloodshed  should  force  itself  upon  him  as  a  thing  that  he  could  work  into  something 
better  than  the  dumb  show  and  fiery  words  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  It 
was  in  after-years  that  he  had  to  create  the  tragedy  of  passion.  Lamb  has  beautifully 
described  Webster,  as  almost  alone  having  the  power  "to  move  a  horror  skilfully,  to 
touch  a  soul  to  the  quick,  to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to  wean  and  weary 
a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and  then  step  in  with  mortal  instruments  to  take  its  last 
forfeit."  Lamb  adds,  "  writers  of  inferior  genius  mistake  quantity  for  quality."  The  remark 
is  quite  true ;  when  examples  of  the  higher  tragedy  are  accessible,  and  when  the  people 
have  learnt  better  than  to  require  the  grosser  stimulant.  Before  Webster  had  written 
'  The  Duchess  of  Malfi '  and  '  Vittoria  Corombona,'  Shakspere  had  produced  Lear  and 
Othello.  But  there  were  writers,  not  of  inferior  genius,  who  had  committed  the  same 
mistake  as  the  author  of  Titus  Andronicus — who  use  blood  as  they  would  "  the  paint  of 
the  property  man  in  the  theatre."  Jieed  we  mention  other  names  than  Marlowe  and 
Kyd  1  The  "  old  Jeronimo,"  as  Ben  Jonson  calls  it, — perhaps  the  most  popular  play  of 
the  early  stage,  and  in  many  respects,  a  work  of  great  power. — thus  concludes,  with  a 
sort  of  Chorus  spoken  by  a  ghost : — 

*  C.  A.  Brown's  '  Autobiographical  Poems  of  Shakspere.'  +  Greeiie,  1588. 
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"  Ay,  now  my  hopes  have  end  in  their  effects, 
When  blood  and  sorrow  finish  my  desires. 
Horatio  murder'd  in  his  father's  bower ; 
Vile  Serberine  by  Pedringano  slain ; 
False  Pedringano  hang'd  by  quaint  device ; 
Fair  Isabella  by  herself  misdone  ; 
Prince  Balthazar  by  Belimperia  stabb'd ; 
The  duke  of  Castillo,  and  his  wicked  son, 
Both  done  to  death  by  old  Hieronimo, 
By  Belimperia  fallen,  as  Dido  fell ; 
And  good  Hieronimo  slain  by  himself : 
Ay,  these  were  spectacles  to  please  my  soul." 

Here  is  murder  enough  to  match  even  Andronicus.  This  slaughtering  work  was  accom- 
panied with  another  peculiarity  of  the  unformed  drama — the  dumb  show.  Words  wer.e 
sometimes  scarcely  necessary  for  the  exposition  of  the  story  ;  and  when  they  were,  no  great 
•care  was  taken  that  they  should  be  very  appropriate  or  beautiful  in  themselves.  Thomas 
Heywood,  himself  a  prodigious  manufacturer  of  plays  in  a  more  advanced  period,  writing 
as  late  as  1612,  seems  to  look  upon  these  semi-pageants,  full  of  what  the  actors  call 
"bustle,"  as  the  wonderful  things  of  the  modern  stage: — "To  see,  as  I  have  seen, 
Hercules,  in  his  own  shape,  hunting  the  boar,  knocking  down  the  bull,  taming  the  hart, 
fighting  with  Hydra,  murdering  Geryon,  slaughtering  Diomed,  wounding  the  Stympha- 
lides,  killing  the  Centaurs,  pashing  the  lion,  squeezing  the  dragon,  dragging  Cerberus  in 
chains,  and,  lastly,  on  his  high  pyramides  writing  Nil  ultra — Oh,  these  were  sights  to 
make  an  Alexander."*  With  a  stage  that  presented  attractions  like  these  to  the  multi- 
tude, is  it  wonderful  that  the  boy  Shakspere  should  have  written  a  Tragedy  of  Horrors  ? 
But  Shakspere,  it  is  maintained,  has  given  us  no  other  tragedy  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  Titus  Andronicus.  Are  we  quite  sure  ?  Do  we  know  what  the  first  Hamlet 
was  ?  We  have  one  sketch,  which  may  be  most  instructively  compared  with  the  finished 
performance ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured,  and  we  think  with  perfect  propriety, 
that  the  Hamlet  which  was  on  the  stage  in  1589,  and  then  sneered  at  by  Nash, 
"has  perished,  and  that  the  quarto  of  1603  gives  us  the  work  in  an  intermediate 
state  between  the  rude  youthful  sketch  and  the  perfected  Hamlet,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1604."  t  When  we  compare  the  quarto  of  1603  with  the  perfected  play,  we 
have  the  rare  opportunity,  as  we  have  formerly  stated,  "of  studying  the  growtli  not  only 
of  our  great  poet's  command  over  language — not  only  of  his  dramatical  skill — but  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  his  intellect,  his  profound  philosophy,  his  wonderful  penetration  into 
what  is  most  hidden  and  obscure  in  men's  characters  and  motives."  ^  All  the  action  of  the 
perfect  Hamlet  is  to  be  found  in  the  sketch  published  in  1603  ;  but  the*profundity  of  the 
character  is  not  all  there, — very  far  from  it.  We  have  little  of  the  thoughtful  philosophy, 
of  the  morbid*  feelings,  of  Hamlet.  But  let  us  imagine  an  earlier  sketch,  where  that 
wonderful  creation  of  Hamlet's  character  may  have  been  still  more  unformed  ;  where  the 
poet  may  have  simply  proposed  to  exhibit  in  the  young  man  a  desire  for  revenge,  combined 
with  irresolution — perhaps  even  actual  madness.  Make  Hamlet  a  common  dramatic 
character,  instead  of  one  of  the  subtilest  of  metaphysical  problems,  and  what  is  the  tragedy? 
A  tragedy  of  blood.  It  offends  us  not  now,  softened  as  it  is,  and  almost  hidden,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  poetry  and  philosophy  which  surrounds  it.  But  look  at  it  merely  with 
reference  to  the  action;  and  of  what  materials  is  it  made  ?  A  ghost  described ;  a  ghost 
appearing ;  the  play  within  a  play,  and  that  a  play  of  murder ;  Polonius  killed  ;  the  ghoat 

*  'An  Apology  for  Actors.'  t  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  475. 

1  Introductory  Notice  to  Hamlet. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

again  ;  Ophelia  mad  and  self-destroyed  ;  the  struggle  at  the  grave  between  Hamlet  and 
Laertes  j  the  queen  poisoned  ;  Laertes  killed  with  a  poisoned  rapier  ;  the  king  killed  by 
Hamlet ;  and,  last  of  all,  Hamlet's  death.  No  wonder  Fortinbras  exclaims — 

"  This  quarry  cries  on  havoc." 

Again,  take  another  early  tragedy,  of  which  we  may  well  believe  that  there  was  an 
earlier  sketch  than  that  published  in  1597 — Romeo  and  Juliet.  We  may  say  of  the  deli- 
cious poetry,  as  Romeo  says  of  Juliet's  beauty,  that  it  makes  the  charnel-house  "  a  feast- 
ing presence  full  of  light"  But  imagine  a  Romeo  and  Juliet  conceived  in.  the  immaturity 
of  the  young  Shakspere's  power — a  tale  of  love,  but  surrounded  with  horror.  There  ia 
enough  for  the  excitement  of  an  uninstructed  audience  :  the  contest  between  the  houses ; 
Mercutio  killed  ;  Tybalt  killed  ;  the  apparent  death  of  Juliet ;  Paris  killed  in  the  church- 
yard ;  Romeo  swallowing  poison ;  Juliet  stabbing  herself  The  marvel  is,  that  the  sur- 
passing power  of  the  poet  should  make  us  forget  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  can  present  such 
an  aspect.  All  the  changes  which  we  know  Shakspere  made  in  Hamlet,  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  were  to  work  out  the  peculiar  theory  of  his  mature  judgment — that  the  terrible 
should  be  held,  as  it  were,  in  solution  by  the  beautiful,  so  as  to  produce  a  tragic  con- 
sistent with  pleasurable  emotion.  Herein  he  goes  far  beyond  Webster.  His  art  i«  a 
higher  art. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTICE. 


THB  first  edition  of  Pericles  appeared  in  1609,  under  the    following    title : — '  The    late    and    much 
admired  play,  called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.     With  the  true  relation  of  the  whole  historic,  adven- 
tures, and   fortunes  of  the  said  prince  :    As  also  the  no  lesae  strange  and  worthy  accidents,  in  the 
birth    and  life  of   his  daughter  Mariana.     Ax  it  hath  been  divers  and  sundry  times  acted    [by]  his 
Maiesties    Seruants    at    the    Globe    on    the    Bank-side.      By    William    Shakespeare.      Imprinted    at 
London    for    Henry  Gosson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  sign  of  the  Sunne    in   Paternoster-row,  &c. 
1609.'     In    the    British    Museum    there  .we  two  copies  bearing  this  date ;    and  we  mention  this  to 
state  that  there  are  minute  differences  in  these  copies,  such  as  present  themselves  to  a  printer's  eyei 
and  show  that  the  types  were  what  is  technically  called  kept  standing,  to  meet  a  constant  demand. 
Other   quarto  editions  appeared  in    1611,  in    1619,  in   1630,  and  in  1635.     The  variations  in  these 
from  the  text  of   1609  are  very  slight     In  1664  Pericles  first  appeared   in   the    folio   collection  of 
Shakspere's  works,  being   introduced   into    the   third    edition,  whose   title-page  states — "  Unto  this 
impression    is   added  seven   plays    never   before    printed    in    folio."     This   folio  edition  varies  very 
slightly  indeed  from  the  quarto  of  1635;   and  that  varies,  as  we  have   said,  very  slightly  from  the 
original  quarto.     It  ia  probable  that  the  first  edition  was    printed,  without    authority,  from  a  very 
imperfect  copy.     It  was  produced,  as  we  see  upon   the   title-page,  at    Shakspere's    theatre,  and  it 
bore  his  name ;    but   his   fellow-shareholders  in  that  theatre  did  not  re-publish  it  after  his  death. 
Had  it  been  re-published  in  the  folio  of  1623,  we  should,  moat  probably,  have  had  a  copy  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  upon  which  the  text  must  now  be  founded.     All  the  copies  have  been  carefully 
collated  for  tne  purposes  of  our  own  edition ;  but  we  have  been  able  to  add  little  to  what   Malone'a 
careful  editomhip  effected  in  1773.     The  text  manufactured   by  Steevens  is  the   received  text  of 
modern  editions.     He  went  upon  hia  ordinary  principle  -  of  adjusting  the  versification  to  a  syllabic 
regularity,  and  especially  the  lines  spoken  by  Gower.     These  he  has  reduced  to  octo-syllabic  verse, 
by  the  most  merciless  excision  of  "  superfluous "  words ;  and,  whilst  we  lament  the  perversenesa  of 
the  man,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  witk  which  he  has  cut  his  cloth  to  the  exact  dimen- 
sions, and  sewn  it  together  again  with  surprising  neatness.     The  manipulation  of  Steevens  has  been 
carried  so  far  in  this  play,  that  it  would  have  been  waste  of  time  to  have  called  attention  to  it  in  our 
foot-notes. 

The  Illustrations  to  each  act  contain  very  full  extracts  from  Gower's  '  Confesaio  A  mantis,'  upou 
which  the  author  of  '  Pericles '  founded  his  legendary  drama.     The  chronol.oqy  of   the  play 
to  the  question  of  its  authenticity. 
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GOWER, 


PERSONS  REPRESENTS.-. 


ANTIOCHUS,  King  of  Antioch. 

PERICLES,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

HELICANUS,  •> 

ESCANES,        }  two  Lordi  °f 

SIMON  IDES,  King  of  Pentapolis. 

CLEON,  Governor  of  Tharsus. 

LYSIMACHUS,  Governor  of  Mitylene. 

CERIMON,  a  Lord  of  Ephesus. 

THALIARD,  servant  to  Antiochus. 

LEONINE,  servant  to  Dionyza. 

Marshal. 

A  pander  and  his  wife. 

JiouLT,  their  servant. 

(JOWER,  at  chorus. 

The  daughter  of  Antiochus. 

DIONYZA,  wife  to  Cleon. 

THAISA,  daughter  to  Simonides. 

MARIN-A,  daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaisa. 

LYCHORIDA,  nurte  to  Marina. 

DIANA. 

Lords,  Knights,   Sailors,   Pirates,  Fisher, 
and  Messengers. 

SCENE, — dispersedly  in  various  coitnli-;. 


ACT  I. 


Enter  GOWBK. 
Before  the  Palace  o/'Antioch. 

To  sing  a  song  of*  old  was  sung, 

From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 

Assuming  man's  infirmities, 

To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes. 

It  hath  been  sung,  at  festivals, 

On  ember-eves,  and  holy-ales ; b 

And  lords  and  ladies,  in c  their  lives, 

Have  read  it  for  restoratives. 

The  purchase  d  is  to  make  men  glorious  ; 

•  Of.    The  early  editions,  that. 

b  The  early  copies,  holy-day t.   Farmer  suggested  holy-die*. 

c  In  their  live*,  in  all  the  copies.     During  their  lives. 

d  Purchase. — So  the  original.  The  primary  meaning  of 
purchase  is  to  obtain:  a  purchase  is  a  thing  obtained. 
Steevens  altered  the  word  to  purpose.  This  alteration  was 
unnecesary,  for,  however  obscure  the  sense,  we  may  accept 
the  word  as  it  is  used  by  Chaucer:  — 

"  To  wind  a"  i  weather  Almighty  God  givei  purchase;" 


Et  lionttm,  quo  anltqvita,  eo  melius. 

If  you,  born  in  these  latter  times, 

When  wit 's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 

And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing 

May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 

I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 

Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. 

This  Antioch  then,  Antiochus  the  Great 

Buiit  up,  this  city,  for  his  chiefest  seat ; 

The  fairest  in  all  Syria ; 

(I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  say :) 

The  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere,' 

Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir, 

So  buxom,  blythe,  and  full  of  face, 

As  Heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace : 

that  is,  Almighty  God  provides :  what  is  provided  by  tht 
poet  is  to  "  make  men  glorious." 

»  Pheere.     In  the  originals,  peer.    Pheere,  or  fere,  is  a 
mate.     See  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  IT.  Sc.  I. 
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ACT  I.] 


PERICLES. 


[PCENK   I. 


With  whom  the  father  liking  took, 

And  her  to  incest  did  provoke ; 

Bad  child,  worse  father !  to  entice  his  own 

To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 

•By*  custom,  what  they  did  begin 

Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin 

The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 

Made  many  princes  thither  frame, 

To  seek  her  as  a  bedfellow, 

In  marriage-pleasures  playfellow : 

Which  to  prevent,  he  made  a  law, 

(To  keep  her  still,  and  men  in  awe,) 

That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife, 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life  : 

So  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die, 

As  yon  grim  looks  do  testify. 

What  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  your  eye 

I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify.        [Exit. 

SCENE  I.— The  Palace  o/Antioch. 

Enter  ALNTIOCHUS,  PERICLES,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,  you  have  at  large 

received 
The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per.  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Embolden'd  with  the  glory  of  her  praise, 
Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprise. 

\Music. 
Ant.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a 

bride,b 

For  the  embracements,  even  of  Jove  himself; 
At  whose  conception  (till  Lucina  reign' d; 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence ; 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit, 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  the  Daughter  of  ANTIOCHUS. 

'  Per.  See  where  she  comes,  apparel'd  like  the 

spring, 

Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men ! 
Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  'ras'd,c  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion. 


a  By.    The  originals,  but. 

b  Tht  old  copies  read, 

"  Musick,  bring  in  our  daughter  clothed  like  a  bride.' 
Muiick  was  evidently  a  marginal  direction. 

*  'Rat'd.  The  first  quarto  reads  racte— the  subsequent 
copies,  rackt.  The  verb  raze,  or  erase,  was  formerly  written 
race,  and  racte  was  the  past  participle. 


Ye  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love, 
That  have  inflam'd  desire  in  my  breast 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree, 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps, 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will, 
To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness ! 

Ant.  Brince  Pericles 

Per.  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 
Ant.  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard : 
Her  face,  like  heav'n,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain : 
And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes   to   reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must 

die. 

You  sometime  famous  princes,  like  thyself, 
Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  desire, 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblance 

pale, 

That,  without  covering  save  yon  field  of  stars, 
Here    they  stand    martyrs,    slain    in    Cupid's 

wars ; 

And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist 
For  going  on  Death's  net,  whom  none  resist. 

Per.  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hast  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself, 
And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must : 
For  death  remember' d  should  be  like  a  mirror, 
Who  tells  us,  life 's  but  breath,  to  trust  it  error. 
I  '11  make  my  will  then ;  and,  as  sick  men  do 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heav'n,  but  feeling 

woe, 

Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erst  they  did; 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do ; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came ; 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  Daughter  of  ANTIOCHUS. 
Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow. 
Ant.  Scorning  advice;    read  the  conclusion 

then;" 

Wliich  read  and  not  expounded,  't  is  decreed, 
As  these  before,  so  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 
Daugh.  Of  all  'say'd  yet,  mayst  thou  provt.- 

prosperous ! 
Of  all  'say'd  yet,  I  wish  thee  happiness  ?b 


•  The  early  editions  give  these  lines  confusedly  :— 
"  I  wait  the  sharpest  blow,  (Antiochus,) 

Scorning  advice;  read  the  conclusion  then." 
The  name  of  the  character  was  evidently  mistaken  for  a  part 
of  the  dialogue. 

b  Of  all  laud  yet  is  the  ancient  reading,  which  Percy  sug- 
gested meant— of  all  who  ivave  essav'd  vet. 


Acil.] 


PERICLES. 


E  1 


Per.  Like   a  bold  champion  I  assume    the 

lists, 

Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought, 
But  faithfulness,  and  courage. 

THE  RIDDLE. 
"  I  am  no  viper,  yet  I  feed 
On  mother's  flesh  •which  did  me  breed : 
I  sought  a  husband,  in  which  labour, 
I  found  that  kindness  in  a  father. 
He  's  father,  son,  and  husband  mild, 
I  mother,  wife,  and  yet  his  child. 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two, 
As  you  will  live,  resolve  it  you." 

Sharp  physic  is  the  last :  but  O,  ye  powers ! 
That  give  heav'n  countless  eyes  to  view  men's 

acts, 

Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually, 
If  this  be  trjae,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  ? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  still, 

[Takes  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  Princess. 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stor'd  with  ill : 
But  I  must  tell  you, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt ;  j 
For  he 's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait, 
That,  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings; 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  music, 
Would  draw  heav'n  down,  and  all  the  gods  to 

hearken ; 

But  being  pky"d  upon  before  your  time, 
Hell  only  daneeth  at  so  harsh  a  chime : 
Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life, 
For  that 's  an  article  within  our  law, 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.    Your  time  's  ex- 

pirM; 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per.  Great  king, 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 
'Twould  'braid  yourself    too    near  for  me   to 

tell  it. 

Who  hath  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do, 
He  's    more    secure    to    keep    it    shut,    than 

shown : 

For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wand'ring  wind, 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself : 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear, 
The  breath   is   gone,   and  the  sore  eyes  see 

clear 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.    The  blind 

mole  casts 
Copp'd  hills  toward  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  is 

throng'd  * 

By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  dotb 
die  for  't. 

t  Steevens  reads  icrong'd. 


Kings  are  earth's  gods :  in  vice  their  law 's  their 

will; 

And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit, 
What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smo- 
ther it. — 

All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  being  bred, 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 
Ant.  Heaven  that  I  had  thy  head!  he  haa 

found  the  meaning ! 
But  I   will  gloze  with  him.  [Aside.']    Young 

prince  of  Tyre, 

Though  by  the  tenor  of  our  strict  edict, 
Your  exposition  misinterpreting, 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days , 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise : 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  yon, 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone, 
This  mercy  shows  we  '11  joy  in  such  a  son : 
And,  until  then,  your  entertain  shall  be, 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

[Exeunt  AST.,  his  Daughter,  and  Attendants. 
Per.  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin ! 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite, 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight. 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false, 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  so  bad 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul ; 
Where  now  you  're  both  a  father  and  a  son, 
By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child 
(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father) ; 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh, 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed; 
And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feeo. 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell !  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night, 
Will  shunb  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the 

light. 

One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke ; 
Murder's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin, 
Ay,  and  the  targets,  to  put  off  the  shame : 
Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropp'd  to  keep  you  clear, 
By  flight  I  'U  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear. 

[Esni. 

Re-enter  ASTIOCHUS. 

A»t.  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  the 

which  we  mean 
To  have  his  head ; 

*  The  quartos,  count  el  of;  the  folio  (16641,  cancel  nf 
b  Shun.    The  original  copies,  thov. 
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He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  fortn  my  infamy, 
Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. 
Who  attends  us  there  ? 

Enter  THALIAHD. 

Thai.  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard,  you  're  of  our  chamber,  and 

our  mind 

Partakes  her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy ; 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold  here 's  poison,  and  here 's  gold ; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must  kill 

him; 

It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 
Because  we  bid  it.     Say,  is  it  done  ? 

Thai.  My  lord,  't  is  done. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ant.  Enough. 

Let  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste. 

Mes.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 

Ant.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after ;  and  Hke  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  well  experienc'd  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  do  thou  ne'er  return, 
Unless  thou  say'st,  prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  My  lord,  if  I  can  get  him  within  my 
pistol's  length,  I  '11  make  him  sure  enough :  so 
farewell  to  your  highness.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu !  till  Pericles  be  dead, 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Tyre. 

Enter  PEKICLES,  HELICANUS,  and  other  Lords. 

Per.  Let  none  disturb  us:  why  should  this 

charge  of  thoughts, — 
The  sad  companion,  dull-ey'd  Melancholy, 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest,  as  not  an  hour, 
Iu  the  day's  glorious  walk  or  peaceful  night, 
(The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep),  can  breed 
me  quiet  ?m 


»  In  the  first  line  of  this  speech  in  the  original  the  word 
now  printed  charge  is  chage.  Douce  thinks  the  reading  of 
thange  maybe  supported  :— "  Let  none  disturb  us;  why 
sbould  this  change  of  thoughts  [disturb  us]  ? "  Charge  ap- 
pears to  be  the  likeliest  word,  in  the  sense  of  burthen.  But 
we  do  not  make  the  sentence  end. at  charge  of  thoughts,  ai 
is  usually  done.  The  tad  companion  is  that  charge.  The 
passage  has  been  printed  thus: — 

"  Let  none  disturb  us  :  Why  this  charge  of  thoughts  f 
The  sad  companion,  dull-ey'd  melancholy, 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest  it,  not  an  hour,"  &c. 
Mivlone  reads — 


Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mines  eyes 

shun  them, 

And  danger  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch, 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here  ; 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits, 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me : 
Then  it  is  thus ;  the  passions  of  the  mind, 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread, 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be 

done, 

Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done. 
And  so  with  me ; — the  grea,t  Antiochus 
('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend, 
Since  he 's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act) 
Will  think  me    speaking,  though  I  swear  to 

silence ; 

Nor  boots  it  me  to  say  I  honour  him," 
If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him  . 
And   what    may    make    him    blush    in    being 

known, 
He'll  stop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be 

known; 

With  hostile  forces  he  '11  o'erspread  the  land, 
And  with  the  stint  of  war  will  look  so  huge,1- 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 
Our  men  be  vanquish' d,  ere  they  do  resist, 
And    subjects    punish' d,    that    ne'er    thought 

offence : 

Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself, 
(Who  am"  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees, 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend 

them,) 

Makes  both  my  body  pine,  and  soul  to  languish, 
And  punish  that  before  that  he  would  punish. 

1  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred 

breast ! 

2  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  you  return 

to  us, 
Peaceful  and  comfortable ! 

Hel.    Peace,    peace,    and    give    experience 

tongue : 

They  do  abuse  the  king  that  flatter  him, 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter' d,  but  a  spark, 


"  By  me  '.«  BO  us'd  a  guest,  as  not  an  hour." 
In  following  the  original  we  must  understand  the  Yerbfte:— 

"  Why  should,  tec. 

By  me  [be]  so  us'd  a  guest  at  not  an  hour." 
»  Him  was  added  by  Rowc. 

h  Stint,  "  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  has  here 
no  meaning,"  according  to  Malone.  Oaten  t  is  therefore 
adopted.  But  what  has  been  said  just  before  f— 

"  He'll  ttop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be  known :  * 
He  will  stop  it,  by  the  stint  of  war.     Stint  is  svnmiymcnfl 
with  stop,  in  the  old  writers, 
e  Am.    The  original  has  owe.     Farmer  suggested  on. 
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To  which  that  blast*  gives  heat  and  stronger 

glowing; 

Whereas  reproof,  obedient,  and  in  order, 
Fits  kings  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err. 
When  signior  Sooth  here  doth  proclaim  a  peace, 
He  flatters  yon,  makes  war  upon  your  life : 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me  if  you  please, 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares 

o'erlook 

What  shipping,  and  what  lading 's  in  our  haven, 
And  then  return  to  us.     Helicanus,  thou 
Hast  moved  us :  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks  ? 
Hel.  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 
Per.  If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  princes'  frowns, 
How  durst    thy  tongue    move    anger  to  our 

face  ?  , 

Hel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven, 

from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment  ? 

Per.  Thou  know'st  I  have  power  to  take  thy 

life  from  thee. 
Hel.  I  have  ground  the  axe  myself;  do  but 

you  strike  the  blow. 
Per.  Rise,  prithee  rise ;  sit  down,  thou  art  no 

flatterer ; 

I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  heaven  forbid, 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults 

chid  !b 

Fit  counsellor,  and  servant  for  a  prince, 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  servant, 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Hel.  To  bear  with  patience 

Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  your- 
self. 

Per.  Thou  speak'st  like   a  physician,  Heli- 
canus; 

That  minister'st  a  potion  unto  me, 
That  thou  wouldst  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 
Attend  me  then ;  I  went  to  Antioch, 
Whereas,0  thou  know'st,  against  the    face    of 

death, 

I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty, 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate ; 
Are  arms3  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  subjects. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder ; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest ; 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father, 
Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smooth:9  but  thou 

know'st  this, 
T  is  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 

»  Blatt—  in  the  original  tpark. 

b  Chid.     The  originals   have  hid.     Mr.  Dyce   suggested 
the  correction,  explaining  that  let  means  hinder. 
«  Whereat,  in  the  sense  of  ichere. 
*  Which  are  armt,  &c.,  ii  here  understood. 
e  To  imooih  signifies  to  flatter. 


Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hithei  fled, 

Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night, 

Who  seem'd  my  good  protector:   and,   being 

here, 

Bethought  me  what  was  past,  what  might  suc- 
ceed; 

I  knew  him  tyrannous,  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  the  years : 
And  should  he  doubt  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth,) 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air, 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed, 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope, — 
To  lop  that  doubt,  he  '11    fill   this   land  with 

arms, 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done 

him; 

When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call 't  offence, 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  inno- 
cence : 
Which  love  to  all  (of  which  thyself  art  one, 

Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it) 

Hel.  Alas,  sir 

Per.  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from 

my  cheeks, 

Musings  into  my  mind,  with  thousand  doubts 
How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came  ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 
Hel.  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given  me 

leave  to  speak, 

Freely  will  I  speak.     Antiochus  you  fear, 
And  justly  too,  I  think ;  you  fear  the  tyrant, 
Who  either  by  public  war,  or  private  treason, 
Will  -take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while, 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot ; 
Or  till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  Hie : 
Your  rule  direct  to  any ;  if  to  me, 
Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I  '11  be. 

Per.  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  ab- 
sence— 
Hel.  We  '11  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the 

earth, 

From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 
Per.  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to 

Tharsus 

Intend  my  travel,  where  I  '11  hear  from  thee ; 
And  by  whose  letters  I  '11  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had  and  have  of  subjects'  good, 
On  thee   I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can 

bear  it. 

1  '11  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath : 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack 
both: 


AM  I.] 
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But  in  our  orbs  we  '11  live  so  round  and  safe, 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  con- 
vince/ 

Thou  show'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IH. 

Enter  THALIAKD. 

Thai.  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  the  court. 
Here  must  I  kill  king  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  it 
not,  I  am  sure  to  be  hanged  at  home :  't  is  dan- 
gerous.— Well,  I  perceive,  he  was  a  wise  fellow, 
and  had  good  discretion,  that,  being  bid  to  ask 
what  he  would  of  the  king,  desired  he  might 
know  none  of  his  secrets.  Now  do  I  see  he  had 
some  reason  for  it :  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a 
villain,  he  is  bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath 
to  be  one. 
Hush,  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  HELICANUS,  ESCANES,  and  other  Lords  of 
Tyre. 

Eel.  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow-peers  of 

Tyre, 

Further  to  question  me  of  your  king's  departure. 
His  seal'd  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me, 
Doth  speak  sufficiently  he 's  gone  to  travel. 

Thai.  How !  the  king  gone !  [Aside. 

Hel.  If  further  yet  you  will  be  satisfied, 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicens'd  of  your  loves 
He  would  depart,  1  '11  give  some  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch- 


Thal.  What  from  Antioch  ? 

Hel.  Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  I  know 

not) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  him,  at  least  he  judg'd 

.    so: 

And  doubting  lest  he  had  err'd  or  sinn'd, 
To  show  his  sorrow,  he'd  correct  himself; 
So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipman's  toil, 
With   whom    each    minute    threatens    life    or 

death. 

Thai.  Well,  I  perceive 

I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would; 
But  since  he  's  gone,  the  king  sure  must  please b 
He  'scap'd  the  land,  to  perish  at  the  sea. — 
I  '11    present   myself.     Peace  to  the  lords    of 
Tyre. 


•  Convince,  in  the  sense  of  overcome. 
b  The  original  copies  have — 

"  But  since  he's  gone,  the  king't  teat  must  please." 
We  adopt  the  principle  of  Steevens's  alteration,  who  re  d« — 
"  But  since  he's  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must  please." 
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Hel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  wel- 
come. 

Thai.  From  him  I  come 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But  since  my  landing  I  have  understood 
Your  lord  hath  betook  himself   to    unknown 

travels ; 
My  message  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Hel.  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it, 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us : 
Yet  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire, 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Tharsus. 

Enter  CLEON,  DI&NYZA,  and  others. 

Cle.  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here, 
And,  by  relating  tales  of  others'  griefs, 
See  if 't  will  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to 

quench  it ; 

For  who  digs  hills,  because  they  do  aspire, 
Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher. 

0  my  distressed  lord,  ev'n  such  our  griefs  are ; 
Here  they  're  but  felt,  and  seen*  with  mischief's 

eyes, 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher 

rise. 

Cle.  0  Dionyza, 

Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it, 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger  till  he  famish  ? 
Our   tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep  our 

woes 

Into  the  air;  our  eyes  do  weep,  till  tongues* 
Fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder, 

that 

If  heaven  slumber,  while  their  creatures  want, 
They    may    awake   their    helpers0  to    comfort 

them. 

1  '11  then  discourse  our  woes  felt  several  years, 
And,   wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with 

tears. 

Dio.  I  '11  do  my  best,  sir. 
Cle.  This  Tharsus,  over  which   I  have  the 

government, 


»  And  tern.  Thus  in  the  original  copies.  Malone  pro- 
posed unseen ;  but  Dionyza  means  to  say  that  here  their 
griefs  are  but  felt  and  seen  with  mischief '»  eyes— eyes  of 
discontent  and  suffering ;  but  if  topp'd  with  other  tales— 
that  is,  cut  down  by  the  comparison — like  groves  they  will 
rise  higher,  be  more  unbearable. 

b  Tonguet,  in  all  the  early  editions.  Steevens  changed  the 
word  to  lungs. 

c  Helpers,  in  the  original.     The  modern  reading  is  help* 
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A  city,  on  whom  Plenty  held  full  hand, 

For  riches  strewed  herself  even  in  the  streets ; 

Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high  they  kiss'd 

the  clouds. 

And  strangers  ne'er  beheld  but  wonder'd  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  and  adorn'd, 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  fall,  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scorn'd,  and  pride  so  £reat, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 
Dio.  Oh,  't  is  too  true. 
Cle.  But  see  what  heaven  can  do!  By  this 

our  change, 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and 

air, 

Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please, 
Although  they  gave   their  creatures  in  abun- 
dance, 

As  houses  are  defil'd  for  want  of  use, 
They  are  now  starved  for  want  of  exercise ; 
Those  palates,  who,  not  us'd  to  hunger's  sa- 
vour,' 

Must  have  inventions  to  delight  the  taste, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it ; 
Those  mothers  who,  to  nouzle  up  their  babes, 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd ; 
So  sharp  are    hunger's  teeth,  that  man    and 

wife 

Draw  lots  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life : 
Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping; 
Here  many  sink,  vet  those  which  see  them 

fall 

Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness 

it. 

Cle.  0  let  those  cities  that  of  Plenty's  cup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste, 
With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears ! 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 

Eater  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Where 's  the  lord  governor  ? 
Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows,  which  thou  bring'st  in 

haste, 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect. 

Tj)rd.  We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighbour- 
ing shore, 
1  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

»  This  is  Malene<s  reading..   All  the  early  copies  have— 
"Those  pallaU,  who,  not  yet  too  Cavers  younger." 


Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes  but  brings  an  heir, 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritoi? ; 
And  so  in  ours :  some  neighbouring  nation. 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery, 
Hath*  stuff' d  these  hollow  vessels  with  their 

power, 

To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already ; 
And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me, 
Wbsreas  no  glory 's  got  to  overcome. 

uord.  That 's  the  least  fear ;  for,  by  the  sem- 
blance 
Of  their  white  flags  displayed,  they  bring  tu> 

peace, 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle.  Thou  speak' st  like  him  's  untutor'd  to 

*    repeat, 

Who  makes  the  fairest  show,  means  most  de- 
ceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  and  what  they 

can, 

What  need  we  fear  ? 
The  ground's  the  lowest,  and  we  are  half  way 

there: 

Go  tell  their  general,  we  attend  him  here, 
;  To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he 

comes, 

And  what  he  craves. 
Lord.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Cle.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  con- 
sist;1" 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

Enter  PEKICLES  with  Attendants. 

Per.  Lord    governor,   for  so  we    hear    you 

are, 

Let  not  our  ships,  and  number  of  our  men, 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fiVd,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miseries  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets ; 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears, 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load ; 
And  these  our  ships  (you  happily  may  think 
Are,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  war-stuiPd0  within, 
With  bloody  views  expecting  overthrow) 
Are  .stor'd  with  corn  to  make  your  needy  bread, 
And  give  them  life,  whom  hunger  starVd  haH 
dead. 

Omnes.  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you ! 
And  we  will  pray  for  you. 

Per-  Arise,  I  pray  you,  rise ; 


»  Hath.    The  original  copies.  Vial. 
b  Coniirt — stands  on. 

*  War-stuf^i.  This  is  Steevens's  ingenious  emendation  of 
rat  stufiM. 
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We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love, 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

Cle.  The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify, 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfuiness  in  thought, 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselves, 
The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their 
evils! 


Till  when  (the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne'er   be 

seen), 

Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 
Per.  Which  welcome  we  '11  accept ;  feast  here 

a  while, 
Until  our  stars,  that  frown,  lend  us  a  smile. 

[Exeunt. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  I. 


To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  how  closely  the 
author  of  Pericles  has  followed  the  course  of  the 
narrative  in  Gower's  '  Confessio  Atnautis,'  we  shall 
make  some  considerable  extracts  from  that  poem ; 
cbllowing  the  exact  order  of  the  poem,  so  as  to 
include  the  events  of  each  Act.  It  will  be  un- 
necessary for  us  to  trace  the  association  by  reference 
to  particular  scenes  and  passages.  We  have  modern- 
ized the  orthography,  so  that  the  comparison  may 
be  pursued  with  more  facility;  and  we  give  on 
interpretation  of  some  obsolete  words : — 

"  The  father,  when  he  understood 
That  they  his  daughter  thus  besought, 
With  all  his  wit  he  cast  and  sought 
How  that  he  might  find  a  let ; 
And  thus  a  statute  then  he  set. 
And  in  this  wise  his  law  he  taxeth — 
That  what  man  that  his  daughter  axeth, 
But  if  he  couth  »  his  question 
Assoil.b  upon  suggestion 
Of  certain  things  that  befell. 
The  which  he  would  unto  him  tell. 
He  should  in  certain  lose  his  head. 
And  thus  there  were  many  dead, 
Their  heads  standing  on  the  gate, 
Till  at  last,  long  and  late, 
For  lack  of  answer  in  the  wise,1-- 
The  remnant,  that  weren  wise, 
Eschewden  to  make  essay." 

•  »  •  •  • 
"  The  king  declare th  him  the  ease 

With  stem  look,  and  sturdy  cheer. 

To  him,  and  said  in  this  manner . 

With  felony  I  am  up  bore, 

I  eat,  and  hare  it  nought  forbore, 

My  mother's  flesh,  whose  husband 

My  father  for  to  seek  I  fonde.d 

Which  is  the  son  of  my  wife. 

Hereof  I  am  Inquisitive, 

And  who  that  can  my  tale  save, 

All  quite  e  he  shall  my  daughter  hare 

Of  his  answer ;  and  if  he  fail 

He  shall  be  dead  without  fail. 

For  thee,  my  son,  quoth  the  king 

Be  well  advised  of  this  thing 

Which  hath  thy  life  in  jeopard-  " 

*  •  •  »  • 
"  This  young  prince  forth  he  went, 

And  understood  well  what  he  meant, 
Within  his  heart,  as  he  was  lered  ;  f 
That  for  to  make  him  aflereds 
The  king  his  time  hath  so  delayed. 
'.Vhereof  he  dradde.h  and  was  amayed  i 


»  CouUi— was  able. 

«  In  the  tcise — in  the  manner. 

«  Q*-»e— free. 

I  Affered — afraid. 


b  Altai! — answer, 
d  fonde — try. 
t  Lered — taught, 
h  Dradde — dreaded, 
i  Amuytd— dumayed. 


Of  treason  that  he  die  should, 
For  he  the  king  his  sot  ha  told: 
And  suddenly  the  night's  tide, 
That  more  would  he  not  abide, 
All  privily  his  barge  he  hentb 
And  home  again  to  Tyre  he  went. 
And  in  his  own  wit  he  said, 
For  dread  if  he  the  king  bewra>  'd,e 
He  knew  so  well  the  king's  heart. 
That  death  ne  should  he  not  asterte.' 
The  king  him  would  so  pursue. 
But  he  that  would  his  death  eschew, 
And  knew  all  this  to  fore  the  hand 
Forsake  he  thought  his  own  land. 
That  there  would  he  not  abide  ; 
For  well  he  knew  that  on  some  side 
This  tyrant,  of  his  felony, 
By  some  manner  of  treachery 
To  grieve  hU  body  would  not  leave." 

*  *  *  •  • 

"  Antiochus,  the  great  sire, 
Which  full  of  rancour  and  of  ire 
His  heart  beareth  so,  as  ye  heard, 
Of  that  this  prince  of  Tyre  answer'd. 

He  had  a  fellow-bachelor, 
Which  was  the  privy  councillor, 
And  Taliart  by  name  he  hight. 
The  king  a  strong  poison  dight 
Within  a  box,  and  gold  thereto. 
In  all  haste,  and  bad  him  go 
Straight  unto  Tyre,  and  for  no  cost 
Ne  spare,  till  he  had  lost 
The  prince,  which  he  would  spill. 
And  when  the  king  hath  said  his  will, 
This  Taliart  in  a  galley 
With  all  haste  he  took  his  way. 
The  wind  was  good,  and  saileth  bliva,* 
Till  he  took  land  upon  the  rive  f 
Of  Tyre,  and  forthwith  all  anon 
Into  the  burgh  he  'gan  to  gon, 
And  took  his  inn,  and  bode  a  throw,! 
But  for  he  would  not  be  know, 
Disguised  then  he  goeth  him  out. 
He  saw  the  weeping  all  about, 
And  axeth  what  the  cause  was. 

And  they  him  tolden  all  the  case. 
How  suddenly  the  prince  is  go. 
And  when  he  saw  that  it  was  so. 
And  that  his  labour  was  in  rain. 
Anon  he  tumeth  home  again : 
And  to  the  king  when  he  came  nigh, 
He  told  of  that  he  heard  and  sihe,k 
How  that  the  prince  of  Tyre  is  tied, 
So  was  he  come  again  unsped. 


»  So/A— truth. 

e  Betcray'd — discovered. 

•  Blire—  quick. 

*  Throw— time. 


b  Hettl— took  to. 
a  Atlerte — escape. 
(  Rire — coast, 
w. 
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The  king  was  sorry  for  a  while, 
But  wh«n  he  saw,  that  with  no  wile 
He  might  achieve  his  cruelty, 
He  stint  bis  wrath,  and  let  him  he." 


'  But  over  this  now  for  to  tell 
Of  adventures,  that  befell 
Unto  this  prince  of  whom  ytold : 
He  hath  his  right  course  forth  hold 
By  stem  and  needle,*  till  he  came 
To  Tharse,  and  there  his  land  he  name. 
A  burgess  rich  of  gold  and  fe« 
Was  thilke  time  in  that  city, 
Which  cleped  was  Stranguilio , 
His  wife  was  Dionise  also. 
This  young  prince,  as  saith  the  hook, 
With  him  his  herbergage  *>  took ; 
And  it  befell  that  city  so, 
By  fore  time  and  then  also, 

a  Stern  and  needle — stars  and  compass. 
**  Herbergage — lodging. 


Thurh  «  strong  famine,  which  them  lart," 

Was  none  that  any  wheat  had. 

Appollinus,  when  that  he  heard 

The  mischief  how  the  city  ferde.c 

All  freely  of  his  own  gift, 

His  wheat  among  them  for  to  shift, 

The  which  by  ship  he  had  brought, 

He  gave,  and  took  of  them  right  nought. 

But  sithen  first  the  world  began 

Was  never  yet  to  such  a  man 

More  joy  made,  than  they  him  made; 

For  they  were  all  of  him  so  glad, 

That  they  for  ever  in  remembrance 

Made  a  figure  in  resemblance 

Of  him,  and  in  common  place 

They  set  it  up ;  so  that  his  face 

Might  every  manner  man  behold, 

So  that  the  city  was  behold. 

It  was  of  laton  d  over-gilt ; 

Thus  hath  he  not  his  gift  spilt." 


»  Thurh— through. 
c  Ferde — terrified. 


b  Lad— lead. 

d  Laton — mived  met*L 


ACT  II. 


Goto.  Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  incest  bring : 
A  better  prince  and  benign  lord, 
That  will  prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  quiet  then,  as  men  should  be, 
Till  he  hath  past  necessity. 
I  '11  show  you  those  in  trouble's  reign, 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  good,  in  conversation 
(To  whom  I  give  my  benizon) 
Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can  •  • 

»  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  line  probably  is — thinks  all 
hecan  speak  is  as  holy  writ. 


And,  to  remember  what  he  does, 

Build  his  statue  *  to  make  him  glorious  : 

But  tidings  to  the  contrary 

Are  brought  to  your  eyes  ;  what  need  speak  I P 

Dumb  show. 
Enter  at  one  door  PERICLES  talking  with  GLECW; 

»  Build  hit  itatut.  All  the  old  copies  read  Intild;  but  the 
word  has  by  some  been  changed  to  gild,  because  in  the 
•Confessio  Araantis '  we  find,  with  regard  to  this  statue  — 

"  It  was  of  laton  over-gilt." 

But  before  the  statue  was  gilt  it  was  erected,  according  to  th» 
tame  authority : — 

"  For  they  were  all  of  hi">  so  glad, 
That  thty  for  tter  tm  temembranct 
Made  a  figure  in  taemblance 
Of  him,  and  in  a  common  place 
They  set  it  up." 
Why  not  then  build  3*  'Tell  as  giid  I 
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[SCENE  I. 


all  the  Train  with  them.  Enter  at  another 
door  a  Gentleman,  with  a  letter  to  PEEICLES  ; 
PERICLES  shows  the  letter  to  CLEON  ;  PEKICLES 
gives  the  Messenger  a  reward,  and  knights 
him. 

{Exit  PERICLES  at  one  door,  and  CLEON 

at  another.* 

Good  Helicane  hathb  stay'd  at  home, 
Not  to  eat  honey,  like  a  drone, 
From  others'  labours ;  for  though  he  strive 
To  killen  bad,  kaeps  good  alive ; 
And,  to  fulfil  his  prince'  desire, 
Sends  word  °  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre : 
How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin, 
Ami  had  intent  to  murder  him ; 
And  that  in  Tharsus  't  was  not  best 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest : 
He,  knowing  so,d  put  forth  to  seas, 
Where  when  men  bin,  there 's  seldom  ease ; 
For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 
Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below, 
Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship 
Should  house  him  safe,  is  wrack'd  and  split ; 
And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  lost, 
By  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  toss'd : 
All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 
Ne  aught  escapenbut  himself; 
Till  fortune,  tir'd  with  doing  bad, 
TJirew  him  ashore  to  give  him  glad  : 
And  here  he  comes  ;  what  shall  be  next, 
Pardon  old  Gower ;  this  'longs  the. text.' 

[Exit. 

SCENE  I.— Pentapolis. 

\ 

Enter  PERICLES,  wet. 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  ye  angry  stars  of 

heaven ! 
Wind,  rain,   and   thunder,   remember,    earthly 

man 

Is  but  a  substance,  that  must  yield  to  you ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 
Alas,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks, 
Wash'd  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me 

breath, 

Nothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death  : 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers, 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 


*  We  give  this  iumk  show  literally,  as  in  the  original. 

u  Hath.     In  the  old  copies,  that. 

"  Sendt  word.     In  the  old  copies,  tav'd  one. 

d  In  the  old  copies,  he  doing  so. 

f  Douce  explains  this  clearly : — " '  This  'longs  the  text '  is, 
in  Gower's  elliptical  construction,  this  bclongi  t»  the  text;  t 
need  not  comment  upon  it ;  you  will  see  it.* 
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And    having    thrown    him    from    your    wat'ry 

grave, 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace,  is  all  he  '11  crave 

Enter  three  Fishermen. 

1  Fish.  What,  ho,  Pilche  I1 

2  Fish.  Ha,  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 
1  Fish.  What,  Patch-breech,  I  say ! 

3  Fish.  What  say  you,  master  ? 

1  Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now:  come 
away,  or  I  '11  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion. 

3  Fish.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the 
poor  men  that  were  cast  away  before  us  even 
now. 

1  Fish.  Alas,  poor  souls  !  it  griev'd  my  heart 
to  hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us  to 
help  them,  when,  well-a-day,  we  could  scarce 
help  ourselves. 

3  Fish.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much* 
when  I  saw  the  porpus  how  he  bounced  and 
tumbled  ?  they  say,  they  are  half  fish,  half  flesh; 
a  plague  on  them!  they  ne'er  come  but  I  look  to 
be  wash'd.  Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live 
in  the  sea. 

1  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-land ;  the  great 
ones  eat  up  the  little  ones  :  I  can  compare  our 
rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale ;  'a 
plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before 
him,  and  at  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful. 
Such  whales  have  I  heard  on  o'  the  land,  who 
never  leave  gaping,  till  they've  swallow'd  the 
whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all. 

Per.  A  pretty  moral. 

3  Fish.  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton, 
I  would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2  Fish.  Why,  man  ? 

3  Fish.  Because  he  should  hare  swallow'd  me 
too  :  and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would 
have  kept  such  a  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he 
should  never  have  left,  till  he  cast  bells,  steeple, 
church,  and  parish,  up  again.     But  if  the  good 
king  Simonides  were  of  my  mind 

Per.  Simonides  ? 

3  Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these 
drones,  that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per.  How  from  the  finny  subject b  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men ; 
And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect ! 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 


»  Pilche  is  most  probably  a  name ;  as  we  have  afterword* 
Patch-breech.  The  old  copies  have  "  What  to  pelch  f " 

h  Finny  ittbject.  The  original  has  fenny.  £»A;'<rcf  niusttw 
taken  as  a  plural  noun. 


Acrll.l 


PERICLES. 


[SCEVX  1. 


2  Fish.  Holiest,  good  fellow,  what 's  that  ?  If 
it  be  a  day  fits  you,  search  out  of  the  calendar, 
and  nobody  took  after  it.* 
Per.  You  may  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on 

your  coast." 

2  Fish.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea, 
to  cast  thee  in  our  way  ! 
Per.  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the 

wind, 

In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For    them   to    play    upon,   entreats    you    pity 

him; 
He  asks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1  Fish.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg-?  here 's 
them  in  our  country  of  Greece  gets  more  with 
begging,  than  ?re  can  do  with  working. 

2  Fish.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes  then  ? 
Per.  I  never  practis'd  it. 

2  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve  sure ;  for 
here's  nothing  to  be  got  now-a-days,   unless 
thou  canst  fish  for 't. 
Per.  What  I  have  been,  I  hare  forgot  to 

know; 

But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  throng'd  up  with  cold;  my  veins  are 

chill, 

And  have  no  more  of  life  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help : 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  that  I  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

1  Fish.  Die,  quoth-a  ?     Now  gods  forbid !     I 
have  a  gown  here;  come,  put  it  on,  keep  thee 
warm.     Now,   afore  me,    a  handsome  fellow ! 
Come,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we  '11  have  flesh 
for  holidays,0  fish  for  fasting  days,  and  moreo'er 
puddings   and    flap-jacks;    and  thou   shalt   be 
welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  you 
could  not  beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2  Fish.  But  crave  ?  then  I  '11  turn  cravcr  too, 
and  so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 
*  Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipp'd  then  ? 

2  Fish.  0,  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all ;  for  if 

»  This  is  the  reading  of  the  original,  and  has  occasioned 
some  discussion.  Does  it  not  mean  that  the  fisherman, 
laughing  at  the  rarity  of  being  honest,  remarks,  If  it  be  a 
day  (».  e.  a  saint's  or  red-letter  day)  fits  you,  search  out  of 
(not  in)  the  calendar,  and  nobody  look  after  it  (there,  as  it 
would  be  useless)!  Steevens  supposes  that  the  dialogue 
originally  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Per.  Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen  » 
The  day  it  rough  and  thwart*  your  occupation. 

2  Pith.  Honest !  good  fellow,  what 's  that  f  If  it  be  not  a 
day  fits  you.  tcratch  it  out  of  the  calendar,  and  nobody  will 
look  after  it." 

b  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 
*  T^e  old  copies  hare  all  di-j. 


all  your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  BO 
better  office  than  to  be  a  beadle.  But,  master, 
I  '11  go  draw  up  the  net. 

[Exeunt  two  of  the  Fishermen. 

Per.  How  well  this   honest  mirth  becomes 
their  labour ! 

1  Fish.  Hark  you,  sir,  do  you  know  where 
you  are? 

Per.  Not  well 

1  Fish.  Why,  I '11  tell  you;  this  is  called 
Pentapoljs,  and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per.  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  cafl 
him  ? 

1  Fish.  Ay,  sir,  and  he  deserves  so  to  be 
called,  for  his  peaceable  reign,  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  gains  from 
his  subjects  the  name  of  good  by  his  govern- 
ment. How  far  is  his  court  distant  from  this 
shore  ? 

1  Fish.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  journey;  and 
I  '11  tell  you,  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to- 
morrow is  her  birthday ;  and  there  are  princes 
and  knights  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
just  and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires, 
I  could  wish  to  make  one  there. 

1  Fish.  O,  sir,  things  must  be  as  they  may; 
and  what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully 
deal  for — his  wife's  souL» 

Re-enter  the  tteo  Fishermen,  drawing  tip  a  net. 

2  Fish.   Help,   master,   help ;    here 's   a  fish 
hangs  in  the  net,  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the 
law ;  't  will  hardly  come  out.     Ha  !  bots  on 't, 
't  is  come  at  last,  and  't  is  turn'd  to  a  rusty 
armour! 

Per.  An  armour,  friends !  I  pray  you,  let  me 

see  it. 

Thanks,  Fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  crosses, 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself; 
And,  though  it  was  mine  own,  part  of  mine 

heritage 

Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me, 
With  this  strict  charge  (even  as  he  left  his  life), 
'  Keep  'it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  shield 
'Twixt  me  and  death  (and  pointed  to  this  brace) ; 
For  that  it  sav'd  me,  keep  it ;  in  like  necessity, 
The  which  the  gods  protect  thee  from !  't  may 

defend  thee.' b 


«  We  cannot  attempt  to  explain  this.    There  are  mor« 
riddles  in  this  play  than  that  of  Antiochus. 
*>  The  old  copies  read — 

"  The  which  the  gods  protect  thee,  fame  may  defend 
thee." 
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PERICLES. 


It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it ; 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  man, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd  they've  given  it 

again-: 

I  thank  thee  for  it ;  my  shipwrack  now  's  no  ill, 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  in  his  will. 
1  Fish.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 
Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of 

worth, 

For  it  was  some  time  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark;  he  lov'd  me  dearly, 
And  for  his  sake,  I  wish  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's 

court, 

WTiere  with  it  I  may  appear  a  gentleman ; 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortune  's  better, 
I'll  pay  your  bounties;  till  then,  rest  your 

debtor. 

1  Fish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady? 
Per.  I'll  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in 

arms. 

1  Fish.  Why,  d'  ye  take  it,  and  the  gods  give 
thee  good  on't. 

2  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend;  't  was 
we  that  made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough 
seams  of  the  water :  there  are  certain  condole- 
ments,  certain  vails.    I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive, 
you  '11  remember  from  whence  you  had  it. 

Per.  Believe  it,  I  will ; 
By  your  furtherance  I  am  cloth'd  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  sea, 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding"  on  my  arm ; 
Unto  thy  value  I  will  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread. — 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases.b 

2  Fish.  We  '11  sure  provide :  thou  shalt  have 
my  best  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair ;  and  I  '11 
bring  thee  to  the  court  myself. 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will, 
This  day  I  '11  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  public  Way  or  Platform,  lead- 
ing to  the  Lists.  A  Pavilion  by  the  side  of  it, 
for  the  reception  of  the  King  and  Princess.0 

Enter  SIMONIDES,  THAISA,  Lords,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Sim.   Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the 
triumph  P 


a  Biding.     The  old  copies,  buy  Ming. 

b  Covering  for  the  legs. 

c  This  description  of  the  scene  is  modem. 
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1  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege ; 
And  stay  your  coming,  to  present  themselves. 
Sim.  Return  them,  we  are  ready;  and  our 

daughter, 

In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are, 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,   whom  Nature 

gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at. 

[Exit  a  Lord. 
Thai.  It  pleaseth  you,  my  royal  father,  to 

express 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit 's  less. 

Sim.  'T  is  fit  it  should  be  so ;  for  princes  are 
A  model  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself : 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory,  if  neglected, 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected. 
'T  is  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain* 
The  labour  of  each  knight,  in  his  device 

Thai.  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I  '11 

perform. 

{Enter  a  Knight ;  he  passes  over  the  staye, 
and  his  Squire  presents  his  shield  to  the 
Princess. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  him- 
self? 
Thai.  A   knight    of   Sparta,   my    renowned 

father ; 

And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  JSthiop  reaching  at  the  sun ; 
The  word,  Lux  tua  vita  mihi. 

Sim.  He  loves  you  well,  that  holds  his  life  of 
you.  [The  second  Knight  passes. 

Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  arm'd  knight,  that 's  conquer'd  by  a  lady : 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  Piu  per  dulcura  que 
perfuerga?     [The  third  Knight  passes. 
Sim.  And  what 's  the  third  ? 
Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch ;  and  his  device, 
A  wreath  of  chivalry:   the  word,  Me  pompa 
provezit  apex. 

[The  fourth  Knight  passes. 
Sim.  What  is  the  fourth? 
Thai.  A  burning  torch  that 's  turned  upside 

down; 
The  word,  Quod  me  alit,  me  extinguit. 

Sim.  Which  shows  that  beauty  hath  his  power 

and  will, 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

[The  fifth  Knight  passes. 
Thai.   The    fifth,   an   hand   environed   with 
clouds, 

•  Explain.    The  old  copits  road  entertain. 
b  We  do  not  aner  the  original,  in  which  Spanish  «nd 
Italian  are  mingled. 


ACT  II. 1 


PERICLES. 


[Sent*  III. 


Holding  out   gold,   that 's   by   the  touchstone 

tried: 
The  motto  thus,  Sic  xpectanda  fides. 

[The  sixth  Knight  passes. 
Sim.  And  what 's  the  sixth  and  last,  the  which 

the  knight  himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  deliver'd  ? 

Thai.  He  seems  to  be   a  stranger;  but  his 

present 

Is  a  wither'd  branch,  that 's  only  green  at  top  : 
The  motto,  In  hoc  spe  vivo. 

Sim.  A  pretty  moral ; 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is, 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourish. 

1  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his 

outward  show 

Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend : 
For,  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears 
To  have  practis'd  more  the  whipstock  than  the 

lance. 

2  Lord.  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he 

comes 
To  an  honour'd  triumph,  strangely  furnish' d. 

3  Lord.  And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour 

rust 
Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust. 

Sim.  Opinion 's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 
But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming ;  we  '11  with- 
draw 

Into  the  gallery.  {Exeunt. 

[Gtreat  thovti,  and  all  cry,  The  mean  Knight ! 

SCENE  m.— A  Hall  of  State.     A  Banquet 
prepared. 

Enter  SIMOXIDES,  THAISA,  Lords,  Attendants, 
and  the  Knights  from  tilting. 

Sim.  Knights, 

To  say  you  are  welcome,  were  superfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds, 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms, 
Were  more  than  you  expect,  or  more  than 's  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  princes,  and  my  guests. 

Thai.  But  you,  my  knight  and  guest ; 
To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give, 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Per.  Tis   more  by  fortune,   lady,  than  by 
merit. 

Sim.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is 

yours; 
And  here,  I  hone,  is  none  that  envies  it. 


In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thus  decreed, 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed ; 
And  you  're  her  labour'd  scholar.  Come,  queen 

o'  the  feast, 
(Tor,   daughter,  so  you  are,)  here    take  your 

place: 

Marshal  the  rest,  as  they  deserve  their  grtce. 
Knights.  We    are   honour'd  much  by    good 

Simonides: 
Sim.  Your  presence  glads  our  days ;  honour 

we  iove, 

For  who  hates  honour,  hates  the  gods  above. 
.Marshal.  Sir,  yonder  is  your  pkce. 
Per.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

1  Knight.  Contend  not,  sir.;  for  we  are  gen- 
tlemen, 

That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes, 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despise. 
Per.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 
Sim.  Sit,  sir,  sit 

By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 
These  cates  resist  me,  he  not  thought  upon.* 
Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen  of  marriage, 
All  viands  that  I  eat  do  seem  unsavoury, 
Wishing  him  my  meat :  sure  he  's  a  gallant  gen- 
tleman. 
Sim.  He 's  but  a  country  gentleman ;  has  done 

no  more  ^ 

Than  other  knights  have  done;  has  broken  a 

staff, 
Or  so ;  so  let  it  pass. 

Thai.  To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 
Per.  Yon  king 's  to  me,  like  to  my  father's 

picture, 

Which  tells  me,  in  that  glory  once  he  was ; 
Had  princes  sit  like  stars  about  his  throne, 
And  he  the  sun,  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him,  but,  like  lesser  lights, 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy ; 
Where b  now  his  son 's  like  a  glow-worm  in  the 

night, 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light ; 


*  This  speech  is  usually  assigned  to  Pericles :  and  in  the 
second  line  under  this  arrangement,  we  read,  "the  not 
thought  upon."  But  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  scene 
Ptricles  gives  no  intimation  of  a  sudden  attachment  to  the 
Princess.  The  King,  on  the  contrary,  is  evidently  moved 
to  treat  him  with  marked  attenAon,  and  to  bestow  his 
thoughts  upon  him  almost  as  exclusively  as  his  daughter 
If  we  leave  the  old  reading,  and  the  old  indication  of  the 
speaker,  Simonides  wonders  that  he  cannot  eat — "these 
cates  resist  me"— although  he  (Pericles)  is  '-not  thought 
upon."  This  is  an  attempt  to  disguise  tho  cause  of  his  soli- 
citude even  to  himself.  It  must  be  obsei«.'ed  that  the  suc- 
ceeding speeches  of  Simonides.  Thaisa,  and  Pericles,  are  all 
to  be  received  as  soliloquies.  In  the  second  speech  Simon 
ide»  continues  the  idea  of  "he  not  thought  upon."  by  at- 
tempting to  depreciate  Pericles— •'  He's  but  a  country  gen. 
tleman." 

b  When — whereas. 
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[SCENE  III. 


Whereby  I  see  that  Time 's  the  king  of  men, 
For  he 's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave, 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they 

crave. 

Sim.  What,  are  you  merry,  knights  ? 
1  Knight.  Who  can  be  other  in  this  royal  pre- 
sence ? 
Sim.  Here,  with  a  cup  that 's  stor'd"  unto  the 

brim, 

^As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips,) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 
Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.  Yet  pause  a  while ;  yon  knight  doth  sit 

too  melancholy, 

As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa  ? 

Thai.  What  is 't  to  me,  my  father  ? 
Sim.  0,  attend,  my  daughter; 
Princes,  in  this,  should  live  like  gods  above, 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them : 

And  princes,  not  doing  so,  are  like  to  gnats, 
Which  make  a  sound,  but  kill'd  are  wonder'd 

at. 

Therefore  to  make  his  entrance  more  sweet, 
Here  say,  we  drink  this  standing  bowl  of  wine 

to  him. 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold ; 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence, 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 
Sim.  How !  do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you  '11  move 

me  eke. 

Thai.  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  please 

me  better.  {Aside. 

Sim.  And  further  tell  him,  we  desire  to  know 

of  him, 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage. 

Thai.  The  king  my  father,  sir,  hath  drunk  to 

you. 

Per.  I  thank  him. 
Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your 

life. 
Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge 

him  freely. 
Thai.  And  further    he    desires  to  know  of 

you, 

Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 
Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre — (my  name  Peri- 
cles; 
My  education  has  been  in  arts  and  arms ;) 


»  Stored.  The  first  quarto  has  tturd;  the  subsequent  copies 
rttrr'd — each  the  same  word. 
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Who,  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men, 
And,  after  shipwrack,  driven  upon  this  shore. 
Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace;  names  himself 

Pericles, 

A  gentleman  of  Tyre,  who  only  by 
Misfortune  of  the  sea  has  been  bereft 
Of  ships  and  men,  and  cast  upon  this  shore* 
Sim.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfor- 
tune,. 

And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles, 
And  waste    the    time,  which   looks  for  other 

revels. 

Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  address'd, 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance  :b 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads ; 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

[The  Knights  dance. 
So,  this  was  well  ask'd;  'twas  so  well  per- 

form'd. 
Come,  sir ;  here  is  a  kdy  that  wants  breathing 

too: 

And  I  have  often  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip ; 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent. 

Per.  In  those  that  practise  them,  they  are, 

my  lord. 
Sim.  Oh,  that's  as  much  as  you  would  be 

denied 

[The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance. 
Of  your  fair  courtesy. — Unclasp,  unclasp ; 
Thanks,    gentlemen,    to    all;    all    have    done 

well, 
But  you  the  best.     \To  PERICLES.]    Pages  and 

lights,  to  conduct 
These  knights    unto    their    several    lodgings: 

Yours,  sir, 

We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 
Per.  I  am  at  your  grace's  pleasure. 
Sim.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love, 
For  that 's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow,  all  for  speeding  do  their  best. 

[Exeunt. 

«  In  the  old  editions  there  is  a  want  of  coherence  in  lome 
parts  of  this  speech.  Mr.  White  thinks  a  line  has  been  omitted. 
We  give  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  variorum  editions. 
l>  Malone  says,  "  The  dance  here  introduced  i*  thus  ae 
scribed  in  an  ancient  'Dialogue  against  the  Abuse  of  Dane 
ing '  (black  letter,  no  date)  :— 

"  There  is  a  dance  call'd  Choria, 
Which  Joy  doth  testify ; 
Another  called  Pyrricke, 
Which  warlike  feats  doth  try. 
For  men  in  armour  gestures  made, 
And  leap'd,  that  so  they  might. 
When  need  requires,  be  more  prompt 
In  public  weal  to  fight." 


ACT  II- 


PERICLES. 


;scxxuIV..Y 


SCENE  IV.— Tyre. 

Enter  HELiCAxrs  and  ESCAXES. 

Hel.  No,  Escanes,  know  this  of  me, 
Autiochus  from  incest  UVd  not  free ; 
For  which,  the  most  high  gods  not  minding 

longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in 

store, 

Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence ; 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory, 
When  he  was  seated  in  a  chariot  of 
An  inestimable  value,  and  his  daughter 
With  him,  a  fire  from  heaven  came  and  shrivell'd 

up 
Those  bodies,  %  even  to  loathing;  for  they  so 

stunk, 

That  all  those  eyes  ador'd  them*  ere  their  fall, 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial 
Esca.  'T  was  very  strange. 
Hel.  And  yet  but  justice ;  for  though 

This  In'ng  were  great,   his  greatness  was  no 

guard 

To  bar  heavVs  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward. 
E»ca.  'T  is  very  true. 

Enter  three  Lords. 

1  Lord.  See,  uot   a  man  in  private    confer- 

ence, 
Or  council,  bath  respect  with  him  but  he. 

2  I/n-d.  It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without  re- 

proof. 

3  Lord.  And  curs'd  be  he  that  will  not  second 

it. 
1  Lord.  Follow  me  then :   lord  Helicane,   a 

word. 
Hel.  With  me  ?*  and  welcome :   happy  day, 

my  lords. 
1  Lord.  Know  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to  the 

top, 

And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 
Hel.  Tour  griefs,  for  what  ?   wrong  not  your 

prince  you  love. 

1  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourself  then,  noble  Heli- 
cane; 

But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him, 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his 

breath. 

If  in  the  world  he  live,  we  '11  seek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we  '11  find  him  there ; 


»  An  elliptical  construction—  all  those  eye*  irAicn  ador'iJ 
them. 


And  be  resolv'd,  he  lives  to  govern  us, 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral, 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

2  Lord.  Whose  death's,  indeed,  the  strongest 

in  our  censure  :• 

And  knowing  this  kingdom  is  without  a  head, 
(Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof 
Soon  fall  to  ruin,)  your  noble  self, 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign, 
We  thus  submit  unto, — our  sovereign. 

Onutes.  Live,  noble  Helicane. 

Hel.  For   honours  cause,*  forbear  your  suf- 
frages: 

If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seas,' 
Where 's  hourly  trouble,  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  entreat  you 
To  forbear  the  absence  of  your  king ; 
If  in  which  time  expir'd,  he  not  return, 
I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 
Go  search  like  nobles,  like  noble  subjects, 
And  in  your  search  spend  your  adventurous 

worth; 

Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return, 
You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 

1  Lord.  To  wisdom  he 's  a  fool  that  will  not 

yield; 

And  since  lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us, 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  it.* 

Hel.  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we  '11 

clasp  hands ; 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V.— Pentapolis. 

Enter  SrstosiDES  reading  a  Letter;  the  Knights 
meet  him. 

1  Knight.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simon 

ides. 
Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let 

you  know, 
That  for  this  twelvemonth  she  will  not  under. 

.     take 
A  married  life : 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known, 
Which  from  herself  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

•  Cen*ur*—opinion.  We  believe,  says  the  speaker,  that 
the  probability  of  the  death  of  Pericles  U  the  strongest 
He  then  proceeds  to  assume  that  the  kingdom  it  without  a 
head.  So  the  ancient  readings,  which  we  follow. 

b  For— the  original  has  try.  '  Mr.  Dyce  proposed  this  de- 
cided amendment,  they  are  exhorted  to'forbear  for  "  honour's 
cause."  e  Sea*.  Malone  proposed  to  read  teat. 

d  It  has  been  added  to  ihe  old  reading. 

tt 


ACT  II.] 


PERICLES. 


.SCESO   V. 


2  Knight.  May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my 

lord? 
Sim.  'Faith,  by  no  means ;  she  hath  so  strictly 

tied  her 

To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  she  '11  wear  Diana's 

livery ; 

This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vow'd, 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break. 

3  Knight.  Loth  to  bid  farewell,  we  take  our 

leaves.  [Exeunt. 

Sim.  So, 
They  're  well  despatch'd ;  now  to  my  daughter's 

letter : 
She   tells    me  here,   she  '11  wed  the  stranger 

knight, 

Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
'T  is  well,  mistress,  your  choice  agrees  with 

mine; 

I  like  that  well : — nay,  how  absolute  she 's  in 't, 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no ! 
Well,  I  do  commend  her  choice, 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delayed : 
Soft,  here  he  comes ; — I  must  dissemble  it. 

Enter  PERICLES. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 
Sim.  To  you  as  much !  Sir,  I  am  beholden  to 

you, 

For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night :  I  do 
Protest,  my  ears  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 
Per.  It   is  your    grace's    pleasure  to  com- 
mend; 

Not  my  desert. 

Sim.  Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per.  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good 

lord. 
Sim.  Let  me  ask  yon  one  tiling.  What  do  you 

think 
Of  my  daughter,  sir  ? 

Per.  A  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim.  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ? 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  summer;  wond'rous 

fair. 
Sim.  My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of 

you; 

Ay,  so  well,  that  you  must  be  her  master, 
And  she  will  be  your  shcolar;  therefore  look 

to  it. 

Per.  I  am  unworthy  for  her  schoolmaster. 
Sim.  She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writing 

else. 

Per.  What's  here? 
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A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre  ? 

'T  is  the  king's  subtilty  to  have  my  life.   [Aside. 

Oh,  seek  not  to  entrap  me,  gracious  lord, 

A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman, 

That  never  aim'd  so  high  to  love  your  daughter, 

But  bent  all  o'ffices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  and 

thou  art 
A  villain. 

Per.  By  the  gods  I  have  not ; 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 

Sim.  Traitor,  thou  liest. 

Per.  Traitor! 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat  (unless  it  be  a  king), 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I   do   applaud  his 


courage. 

Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
That  never  relish'd  of  a  base  descent. 
I  came  unto  your  court  for  honour's  cause, 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me, 
This  sword  shall  prove,  he  's  honour's  enemy. 

Sim.  No  !— 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 

Enter  THAISA. 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  vu-tuo^s  as  fair, 
Resolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you  ? 

Thai.  Why,  sir,  say  if  you  had,  who  takes. 

offence 
At  that  would  make  me  glad  ? 

Sim.  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? 
I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart.  [Aside. 

I  '11  tame  you ;  I  '11  bring  you  in  subjection. 
Will  you,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 
Your  love,  and  your  affections  upon  a  stranger  ? 
(Who,  for  aught  I  know, 
May  be,  nor  can  I  think  the  contrary, 
As  great  in  blood  as  I  myself.)  '  [Aside. 

Therefore,  hear  you,  mistress ;  either  frame 
Your  will  to  mine — and  you,  sir,  hear  you, 
Either  be  rul'd  by  me,  or  I  will  make  you — 
Man  and  wife ; 
Nay,  come,  your  hands  and  lips  must  seal  it 

too: 

And,  being  join'd,  I  '11  thus  your  hopes  destroy; — 
And  for  a  further  grief,— God  give  you  joy  !— 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 


Acnll.j 


PERICLES. 


'SCZWB  V 


Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  or*  blood  that  fosters  it. 

»  Or,  in  the  old  copies.    Malone  reads— 

"  Even  as  my  life  my  blood,"  &c. 


that  foiters  my  life. 


Sim.  What,  are  you  both  agreed  ? 
Both.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty. 
Sim.  It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  that  I  '11  see  TOT 
wed: 

haste  you  can,  get  yon  to  bed. 


[Tyre.] 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  ACT  II. 


Extracts  from  Gower's  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  continued. 


'  WHEK  uua  thought  all  grace  away, 
There  came  a  fisher  in  the  way, 
And  saw  a  man  there  naked  stond, 
And  when  that  he  hath  understand 
The  cause,  he  hath  of  him  great  ruth,* 
And  only  of  his  poor  truth, 
Of  such  clothes  as  he  had 
With  great  pity  this  lord  he  clad. 
And  he  him  thanketh,  as  he  should, 
And  saith  him  that  it  shall  be  gold, 
If  ever  he  get  his  state  again ; 
And  pray'd  that  he  would  him  seyn  *> 
If  nigh  were  any  town  for  him? 
He  said,  Yea,  Pentapolim, 
Where  both  king  and  queen  dweUen. 
When  he  this  tale  heard  tellen 
He  gladdeth  him,  and  gan  beseech 
That  he  the  way  him  would  teach ; 
And  he  him  taught,  and  forth  he  went, 
And  prayed  God  with  good  intent 
To  send  him  joy  after  his  sorrow. 
It  was  not  yet  passed  mid-morrow." 
*  *  *  •  * 

"  Then  thitherward  his  way  he  name,6 
Where  soon  upon  the  noon  he  came. 
He  eat  such  as  he  might  get, 
And  forth  anon,  when  he  had  eat, 
He  goeth  to  see  the  town  about ; 
And  came  there  as  he  found  a  rout 
Of  young  lusty  men  withal  j 
And  as  it  should  then  befall, 
That  day  was  set  of  such  assise, 
That  they  should  in  the  land's  snise, 
As  he  hrerd  of  the  people  say, 
The  common  game  then  play  : 
And  cried  was,  that  they  should  corne 
Unto  the  game,  all  and  some 
Of  them  that  bend    deliver*  and  wight,f 
To  do  such  mastery  as  they  might." 
***** 

"  And  fell  among  them  into  game, 
And  there  he  won  him  such  a  name, 
So  as  the  king  himself  accounteth 
That  he  all  other  men  surmountetli, 
And  bare  the  prize  above  them  all. 
The  king  bade  that  into  his  hall, 
At  supper-time,  he  shall  be  brought ; 
And  he  came  there,  and  left  it  nought 
Without  company  alone. 
Was  none  so  seemly  of  person, 
Of  visage,  and  of  limbs  both, 
If  that  he  had  what  to  clothe. 
At  supper-time,  nathless, 
The  king  amid  all  the  press 
Let  clap  him  up  among  them  all, 
And  bade  his  marshal  of  his  hall 


•  Ruth — pity, 
t  Ben— are. 


b  Sei/n—aay.  «  Name— takes. 

«  Deliver— nimble.     '  Wight— active. 


To  setten  him  in  such  degree 
That  he  upon  him  might  see. 
The  king  was  soon  set  and  serv'd, 
And  ha  which  hath  his  prize  deserr'd, 
After  the  king's  own  word, 
Was  made  begin  a  middle  board, 
That  both  king  and  queen  him  sihe.» 
He  sat,  and  cast  about  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  lords  in  estate, 
And  with  himself  wax  in  debate, 
Thinking  what  he  had  lore ;  b 
And  such  a  sorrow  he  took  therefore, 
That  he  sat  ever  still,  and  thought, 
As  he  which  of  no  meat  rought."  c 

'  The  king  beheld  his  heaviness, 
And  of  his  great  gentleness 
His  daughter,  which  was  fair  and  good, 
And  at  the  board  before  him  stood, 
As  it  was  thilke  d  time  usage, 
He  bade  to  go  on  his  message, 
And  fondee  for  to  make  him  glad, 
And  she  did  as  her  father  bade, 
And  goeth  to  him  the  soft  pace, 
And  axeth  whence  and  what  he  was  f 
And  prayeth  he  should  his  thoughts  leave. 
***** 

"  When  he  hath  harped  all  his  fill 
The  king's  best  to  fulfil, 
Away  goeth  dish,  away  goeth  cup, 
Down  goeth  the  board,  the  cloth  was  up. 
They  risen,  and  gone  out  of  hall. 

The  king  his  chamberlain  let  call, 
And  bade  that  he  by  all  way 
A  chamber  for  this  man  purvey, 
Which  nigh  his  own  chamber  be. 
It  shall  be  do,  my  lord,  quoth  lie." 
***** 

"  And  when  that  he  to  chamber  is  come, 
He  hath  into  his  council  nome  f 
This  man  of  Tyre,  and  let  him  see 
This  letter,  and  all  the  privity 
The  which  his  daughter  to  him  sent. 

And  he  his  knee  to  ground  bent, 
And  thanketh  him  and  her  also ; 
And  ere  they  went  then  a  two,* 
With  good  heart,  and  with  good  courage, 
Of  full  love  and  full  marriage 
The  king  and  he  ben  whole  accorded. 
And  after,  when  it  was  recorded 
Unto  the  daughter  how  it  stood, 
The  gift  of  all  the  world's  good 
Ne  should  have  made  her  half  so  blithe." 


•  Sihe—  saw.  "     Lure—  lost.      e  Rought— c 

d  Thilke—  that  same.     «•  Fotide—iry.      t  Nome— taken. 
g  A  two — apart. 


ACT  III. 


Enter  GOWER. 

Qow.  Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout ; 
No  din  but  snores,  the  house  about,1 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage  feast. 
The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal, 
Now  couches  from'3  the  mouse's  hole ; 
And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth, 
Arec  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed, 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded : — Be  attent, 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent, 

•  The  houte  about.    In  the  original,  "  about  the  house. 

b  From— before — a  short  distance  off. 

«  Art.   So  the  original.    Mr.  Dyi-e  reads  Aye. 


With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche;» 
What 's  dumb  in  show,  I  '11  plain  with  speech. 

Dumb  show. 

Enter  PERICLES  and  SIMONIDES,  at  ont  door 
vnth  Attendants ;  a  Messenger  -meets  them, 
kneels,  and  gives  PERICLES  a  letter.  PERICLES 
shows  it  to  SmoNiDES ;  the  Lords  kneel  to 
him*  Ihen  enter  THAISA  with  child,  and 
LTCSORIDA,  a  nurse,  SIMOSIDES  shows  \his 
daughter]  the  letter ;  she  rejoices :  she  and 
PERICLES  take  leave  of  her  father,  and  depart. 

»  Eche— eke  out. 

t>  Malone  says,  "The  lords  kneel  to  Pericles,  because  they 
are  no-»,  for  the  first  time,  informed  by  this  letter  that  he  is 
king  ef  Tyre." 
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ACT  III.] 


PERICLES. 


[SCZKXI. 


Qow.  By  many  a  derne"  and  painful  perch, 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 
By  the  four  opposing  coignes,» 
Which  the  world  together  joins, 
Is  made,  with  all  due  diligence, 
That  horse  and  sail  and  high  expense 
Can  stead  the  quest.     At  last  from  Tyre 
(Fame  answering  the  most  strange  inquire) 
To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 
Are  letters  brought ;  the  tenor  these : 
Antiochus  and  his  daughter  dead ; 
The  men  of  Tyrus  on  the  head 
Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 
The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none  : 
The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  t'  oppress ; 
Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 
Come  not  home  in  twice  six  moons, 
He,  obedient  to  their  dooms, 
Will  take  the  crown.     The  sum  of  this, 
Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 
Yravished  the  regions  round, 
And  every  qpe  with  claps  can  bound, 
"Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king : 
Who  dream' d,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing  P  " 
Brief  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre ; 
His  queen  with  child,  makes  her  desire 
(Which  who  shall  cross  ?)  along  to  go ; 
(Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe  :) 
Lychorida  her  nurse  she  takes, 
And  so  to  sea.    Their  vessel  shakes 
On  Neptune's  billow ;  half  the  flood 
Hath  their  keel  cut ;  but  fortune  mov'd,c 
Varies  again :  the  grizzled  north 
Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth, 
That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives, 
So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives. 
TJie  lady  shrieks,  and  well-a-near 
Doth  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 
And  what  ensues  in  this  fell  storm, 
Shall  for  itself,  itself  perform  ; 
I  nill  relate ;  action  may 
Conveniently  the  rest  convey : 
Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. — 
In  your  imagination  hold 
This  stage,  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 
The  sea-toss'd  Pericles  appears  to  speak.    [Exit. 

SCENE  I. 
Enter  PERICLES  on  a  ship  at  sea. 

Per.  Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke 
these  surges, 

»  Derne— solitary. 

b  Coignet.    The  old  copiet  have  erignes. 
'  Fortune  mov'd.    So  the  old  copies.     Steevens   reads, 
tortune's  mood  " 
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Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell;  and  thou 

that  hast 

Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 
Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep !     0  still 
Thy  deaf'ning,  dreadful  thunders;  gently  quench 
Thy  nimble,  sulphurous  flashes! — 0   how,  Ly- 
chorida, 

How  does   my   queen? — Thou    storm,   venom- 
ously, 

Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself? — The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ear  of  death, 
Unheard. — Lychorida! — Lucina,  0 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife,"  gentle 
To  those,  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our    dancing    boat ;    make    swift    the 

pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails  ! — Now,  Lychorida — 

Enter  LYCHOBXDJL. 

Lye.  Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a 

place, 

Who,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die,  as  I 
Am  like  to  do :  take  in  your  arms  this  piece 
Of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.  How !  how,  Lychorida ! 

Lye.  Patience,   good  sir,   do  not  assist  the 

storm. 

Here 's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, 
A  little  daughter ;  for  the  sake  of  it, 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Per.  Oh  ye  gods ! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
And  snatch  them  straight  awayP    We,   here 

below, 

Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Use  honour  with  you. 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir, 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ! 

For  a  more  blust'rous  birth  had  never  babe : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions ! 
For  thou  art  the  rudeliest  welcom'd  to  this 

world, 

That  e'er  was  prince's  child.     Happy  what  fol- 
lows ! 

Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity, 
As    fire,   air,   water,    earth,    and    heaven    ca» 

make, 

To  herald  thee  from  the  womb : 
Even  at  the  first,  thy  loss  is  more  than  cai. 
Thy  portage  quit,  with  all  thou  canst  find  here. — 
Now  the  good  gods  throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it ! 

*  Miilwife.    The  old  copies,  my  tci/f. 


ACTlIl-l 


PERICLES. 


Eater  two  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  What !  courage,  sir !     God  save  you. 

Per.  Courage  enough :  I  do  not  fear  the  flaw ; 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst.  Yet  for  the 

love 

Of  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh-new  seafarer, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet. 

1  Sail.  Slack  the  bolins  there ;  thou  wilt  not, 
wilt  thou  ?    Blow  and  split  thyself. 

2  Sail.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy 
billow  kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not. 

1  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard ;  the 
sea  works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not 
lie  till  the  snip  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per.  That 's  your  superstition. 

1  Sail.  Pardon  us,  sir ;  with  us  at  sea  it  hath 
been  still  observed;  and  we  are  strong  in,  astern.* 
Therefore  briefly  yield  her;  for  she  must  over- 
board straight. 

Per.  Be  it  as  you  think  meet. — Most  wretched 
queen ! 

Lye.  Here  she  lies,  sir. 

Per.  A  terrible  childbed  hast  thou  had,  my 

dear; 

No  light,  no  fire :  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow*  d  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffin' d,  in  the  ooze;b 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones, 
And  aye-remaining6  lamps,  the  belching  whale 
And  humming  water  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corpse, 
Lying  with  simple  shells.     O,  Lychorida, 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper, 
My  casket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  coffin : d  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 

»  Strong  in,  at  tern.  The  original  copies  have,  "we  are 
strong  in  miterne."  Steevens  first  proposed  to  read,  "we 
are  strong  in  credence;  "  and  subsequently,  "  we  are  strong 
in  earneit."  Boswell  would  read,  "  we  are  strong  in  custom." 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  sailor,  at  such  a  moment,  was  not 
very  likely  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  his  superstition. 
He  believes  in  it ;  and  he  points  out  the  danger.  Thus  Malone 
•eceives  "we  are  strong  in  eastern"  as,  "there  is  a  strong 
easterly  wind."  Will  not  the  slightest  change  give  a  nau- 
tical sense,  with  the  conciseness  of  nautical  language?  All 
that  one  of  the  sailors  wants  is  "  sea-room."  The  ship,  as  we 
learn  immediately,  is  off  the  coast  of  Tharsus.  The  sailor 
dreads  the  coast,  and  the  ship  is  driving  upon  it,  unmanage- 
able—answering not  the  helm :— We  are  strong  in  "driving 
strongly  in  shore]  attern." 

>>  Ooze.  The  originals  have  oare.  Steevens  made  the  in- 
genious correction. 

c  And  ai/e-remaining.  The  originals  have  "  The  aut-K- 
maicing."  Malone  made  the  alteration,  which  gives  a  clear 
meaning,  monuments  being  surrounded  with  constantlv- 
burning  lamps. 

d  Coffin,  and  coffer,  are  words  of  the  same  original  meaning 
Subsequently,  Cerimon  says  to  Thalia— 

•   Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  jewels. 
Lay  with  you  in  youi  coffer" 


%  Sail.  Sir,  we  have   a   chest    beneath    tht 
hatches,  caulk'd  and  bitumed*ready. 

Per.  I  thank  thee.    Mariner,  say  what  coast 
is  this? 

2  Sail.  We  are  near  Tharsus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner ; 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre.*    When  canst  thou 
reach  it  ? 

2  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Per.  O  make  for  Tharsus. 
There  will  I  visit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus ;  there  I  '11  leave  it 
At   careful  nursing.     Go  thy  ways,  good  ma- 
riner; 
I  '11  bring  the  body  presently.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. — Ephesus.     A  room  in  Cerunon'* 
house. 

Enter  CERIMON,  a  Servant,  and  some  persons 
who  have  been  shipwrecked. 

Cer.  Philemon,  ho ! 

Enter  PHILEMON. 

Phil.  Doth  my  lord  call  ? 
Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men; 
It  hath  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 
Ser.  I  have  been  in  many ;  but  such  a  night 

as  this, 
Till  now,  I  ne'er  endur'd. 

Cer.  Your  master  will  be  dead  ere  you  re- 
turn; 

There  's  nothing  can  be  minister'd  to  nature, 
That  can  recover  him.     Give  this  to  the  'pothe- 

cary, 
And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [To  PHILEMON 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Good  morrow. 

2  Gent.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 
Cer.  Gentlemen,  why  do  you  stir  so  early  ? 

1  Gent.  Sir,  our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon 

the  sea, 

Shook  as  the  earth  did  quake ; 
The  very  principals1"  did  seem  to  rend, 
And  all  to  topple :  pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  leave  the  house. 

2  Gent.  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you  so 

early; 
'T  is  not  our  husbandry. 


»  Pursue  not  the  coune  for  Tyre. 

b  PrincipoJt.    The  strongest  timberi  of  a  hu:ldinf. 
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ACT  HI.] 


PERICLES. 


[SCENB  II. 


Cer.  O  you  say  well. 

1  Gent  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lord- 

ship, having 
Rich   tire    about    you,   should  at  these  early 

hours 

Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose : 
It  is  most  strange, 

Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain, 
Being  thereto  not  compell'd. 

Cer.  I  held  it  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning"  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches  :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.    'T  is  known,  I  ever 
Have    studied   physic,  through    which    secret 

art, 

By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  bless'd  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which 

gives  me 

A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  pleasure  up  in  silken  bags, 
To  please  the  fool  and  death.b 

2  Gent.  Your  honour  hath  through  Ephesus 

pour'd  forth 

Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restored : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  your  personal  pain, 

but  even 

Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  never  shall  decay. 

Enter  two  Servants  with  a  Chest. 

Ser.  So ;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What's  that? 

Ser.  Sir, 

Even  now  did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shore 
This  chest ;  't  is  of  some  wrack. 

Cer.  Set  it  down,  let 's  look  upon  it. 

2  Gent.  'T  is  like  a  coffin,  sir. 

Cer.  Whate'er  it  be, 

'T  is  wondrous  heavy.     Wrench  it  open  straight; 
If  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  gold, 
It  is  a  good  constraint  of  Fortune  it  belches  upon 

Ufl. 

»  Cunning— knowledge. 

b  So,  in  Measure  for  Measure— 

"  Merely  thou  art  death' t  fool, 

For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  still." 
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2  Gent.  It  is  so,  my  lord, 

Cer.         How  close  't  is  caulk'd  and  bitum'd ! 
Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

Ser.  I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir, 
&s  toss'd  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Wrench  it  open ; 
Soft — it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2  Gent.  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril ;  so, — up  with  it. 
Oh  you  most  potent  gods !  what's  here  ?  a  corse! 

1  Gent.  Most  strange ! 

Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ! 

Balm'd  and  entreasur'd  with  full  bags  of  spices ! 
A  passport  too !     Apollo,  perfect  me 
In  the  characters !          [He  reads  out  of  a  scroll. 

"  Here  I  give  to  understand 
(If  e'er  this  coffin  drive  a-land), 
I,  king  Pericles,  have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost. 
Who  finds  her,  give  her  burying, 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  : 
Besides  this  treasure  for  a  fee, 
The  gods  requite  his  charity  I  " 

If  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 
That  even  cracks  for  woe !     This  chanc'd  to- 
night. 

2  Gent.  Most  likely,  sir. 
Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

Tor  look  how  fresh  she  looks ! — They  were  too 

rough 

That  threw  her  in  the  sea.     Make  a  fire  within ; 
Fetch  hither  all  my  boxes  in  my  closet. 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours, 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The   o'erpress'd  spirits.     I  have  heard  of  an 

Egyptian 

That  had  nine  hours  lien  dead, 
Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered. 

Enter  a  Servant  with  napkins  and  fire. 

Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  cloths. — 
The  rough  and  woeful  music  that  we  have, 
Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  you. 
The  viol'  once  more ; — How  thou  stirr'st,  thou 

block!— 

The  music  there. — I  pray  you,  give  her  air ; — 
Gentlemen,  this  queen  will  live : 
Nature  awakes ;  a  warmth  breathes  out  of  her ; 
She  hath  not  been  entranc'd  above  five  hours. 
See  how  she  'gins  to  blow  into  life's  flower  again! 
1  Gent.  The  heavens,  through  you,  increase 

our  wonder, 
And  set  up  your  fame  for  ever. 

»  The  vioi.    So  the  first  quarto.    The  second  And  »ub«»- 
quent  editions,  the  vial. 


AcilIIJ 


PERICLES. 


.,  nr. 


Cer.  She  is  alive  ;  behold, 
Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost, 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold; 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Do  appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.     O 

live, 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  crea- 

ture, 
Bare  as  you  seem  to  be  !  [S&e  motet. 

Thai.  O  dear  Diana, 

Where  am  I?    Where  s  my  lord  ?    What  world 

is  this? 

2  Gent.  Is  not  this  strange  ? 
1  Gent.  Most  rare. 

Cer.  Hush,  my  gentle  neighbours  ; 

Lend  me  your  hands  :  to  the  next  chamber  bear 

her. 

Get  linen  ;  now  this  matter  must  be  look'd  to, 
For  her  relapse  is  mortal    Come,  come, 
And  Esculapius  guide  us  ! 

[Exeunt,  carrying  her  away. 

SCENE  KL—  Tharsus.   A  BOOM  in  Cleon's 
Home. 

Enter  PERICLES,  CLZON,  DIOXYZA,  LYCHORITA, 
and 


Per.  Most^ionour'd  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be 

gone; 

My  twelve  months  are  expir'd,  and  Tyrus  stands 
La  a  litigious  peace.     You  and  your  lady 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness  !    The  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you  ! 

Cle.  Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt 

you  mortally, 
Yet  glance  full  wond'ringly  on  us.» 

Dion.  O  your  sweet  queen  ! 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleas'd  you  had  brought 

her  hither, 
To  have  bless'd  mine  eyes  with  her  ! 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.     Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  05  't  is.     My  gentle  babe,  Marina, 
(Whom,  for  she  was  born  at  sea,  I  have  nam'd 

so,) 

Here  I  charge  your  charity  withal, 
Leaving  her  the  infant  of  your  care,  beseeching 


»  This  is  Steevens's  reading.  The  originals  have  tkaket 
(not  «haf;s  ,  and  kant  (not  hurtX  The  use  of  glance  decide* 
toe  ralue  of  the  correction.  Some  would  read 

Srp.— 7 


To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Manner5  d  as  she  is  born. 

CJe.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  but  think, 

Your  grace,   that  fed   my  country  with  you* 

corn, 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  still  fall  upc 

you,) 

Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.    If  neglectioi 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body, 
By  you  relieved,  would  force  me  to  my  duty : 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur, 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine, 
To  the  end  of  generation ! 

Per.  I  believe  you ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  to  it, 
Without  your  vows.  Till  she  be  married,  madacx 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
Unscissar'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  show  will  in  't.*    So  I  take  my  leave  • 
Good  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myself, 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect, 
Than  ycurs,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle.    We  '11  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge 

o'  the  shore ; 

Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.   Come,  dearest  madam. — 0,  no  tears, 
Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter. — Come,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Ephesus.    A  Room  in  Cerimon'* 
Hotae. 

Enter  CERIMOX  and  THAISA. 

Cer.  Madam,   this  letter,  and  some  certain 

jewels, 

Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer ;  which  are  now 
At  your  command     Know  you  the  character  ? 
lhai.  It  is  my  lord's.     That  I  was  shipp'd  at 

sea 

I  well  remember,  even  on  my  yearning  time ; 
But  whether  there  delivered  or  no, 

t»  The  original  ha*  "  M*niter>d  shall  thU  heir."  He  win 
not  marry;  she  stall  \*snaistcr'd.  But  when  Pericles  In 
the  fifth  act  discovers  his  daughter,  he  will  "clip  to  form" 
what  makes  him  "  look  so  dismal: "  and  beautify  what  for 
1  fourteen  years  no  razor  touched."  Steerens  bij  the  merit 
if  this  construction  of  the  passage.  Malone  explains  to  tkow 
tcill  is  to  show  wilfulness ;  Mr.  Dree  reads  to  Jtom  ill  in  it, 
— *.hat  he  looks  uncomely  in  it. 


ACT  III.] 


PERICLES. 


[SCEH»    IV 


By  the  holy  gods,  I  cannot  rightly  say ; 
But  since  king  Pericles,  my  wedded  lord, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  again,  a  vestal  livery 
Will  I  take  me  to,  and  never  more  have  joy. 
Cer.  Madam,  it'   this    you    purpose  as  you 

speak, 
Diana's  teuyjle  is  not  distant  far, 


Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire:* 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
SLall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  sm;di 

[Exeunt. 

»  Until  you  die. 


ILLTJSTEATIONS  OP  ACT  IH. 


Extracts  from  Qower's  '  Confesaio  Amantia,'  continued. 


TH«T  axen  when  the  ship  is  come ? 
Prom  Tyre,  anon  answered  some. 
And  over  this  they  saiden  more, 
The  cause  why  they  come  for 
Wag  for  to  seek,  and  for  to  find, 
Appoilinus,  which  is  of  kind 
Their  liege  lord  ;  and  he  appeareth, 
And  of  the  tale  which  he  heareth 
He  was  right  glad ;  for  they  him  told 
That  for  vengeance,  as  God  it  would, 
Antiochus,  as  men  may  wete,» 
With  thunder  and  lightning  is  sore  smete.b 
Bis  daughter  hath  the  same  chance, 
So  be  they  both  in  o  c  balance." 

•  •  *  •  • 
Lychorida  for  her  office 

Was  take,  which  was  a  nourrice, 
To  wend  with  this  young  wife, 
To  whom  was  shape  a  woeful  life. 
Within  a  time,  as  it  betid, 
Wken  they  were  in  the  sea  amid, 
Ont  of  the  north  they  saw  a  cloud: 
Tke  storm  arose,  the  winds  loud 
They  blewen  many  a  dreadful  blast. 
The  welkin  was  all  overcast. 
Tke  dark  night  the  sun  hath  under. 
There  was  a  great  tempest  of  thunder. 
The  moon,  and  eke  the  stars  both, 
In  black  clouds  they  them  clothe. 
Whereof  their  bright  look  they  hid. 
This  young  lady  wept  and  cried, 
To  whom  no  comfort  might  avail- 
Of  child  she  began  travail, 
Where  she  lay  in  a  cabin  close. 
Her  woeful  lord  from  her  arose, 
And  that  was  long  ere  any  morrow, 
So  that  in  anguish  and  in  sorrow 
She  was  deliver'd  all  by  night. 
And  dead  in  every  man's  sight. 
But  nathless  for  all  this  woe 
A  maid  child  was  bore  tho.d  " 

*  •  »  •  • 
The  master  shipman  came  and  pray'u, 
With  other  such  as  be  therein, 

And  said  that  he  may  nothing  win 

Again  the  death,  but  they  him  rede,« 

He  be  well  ware,  and  take  heed 

The  sea  by  way  of  his  nature 

Receive  may  no  creature, 

Within  himself  as  for  to  hold 

The  which  is  dead ;  for  this  they  would, 

As  they  councillen  all  about. 

The  dead  body  casten  out : 

For  better  it  is,  they  saiden  all, 

That  it  of  her  so  befal, 

Than  if  they  shoulden  all  spill." 

*  •  *  •  • 

•  I  am,  qnoth  he,  but  one  alone ; 
So  would  I  not  for  my  person 
There  fell  such  adversity, 
But  when  it  may  no  better  be, 
Do  then  thus  upon  my  word : 
Let  make  a  coffer  strong  of  board, 


Wete — know. 


T*«— then. 


Smelt — smitten. 
R»dt — advise. 


That  it  be  firm  with  lead  and  pitch. 

Anon  was  made  a  coffer  such 

All  ready  brought  unto  his  hand ; 

And  when  he  saw,  and  ready  found 

This  coffer  made,  and  well  endowed. 

The  dead  body  was  besowed 

In  cloth  of  gold,  and  laid  therein." 

*  •  •  «  • 
"  I,  king  of  Tyre,  Appollinas, 

Do  all  manner  men  to  wit, 

That  hear  and  see  this  letter  writ. 

That,  helpless  without  rede,* 

Here  lieth  a  king's  daughter  dead ; 

And  who  that  happeth  her  to  find, 

For  charity  take  in  his  mind. 

And  do  so  that  she  be  begrave,t> 

With  this  treasure  which  he  shall  have." 

*  •  •  •  » 

"  Right  as  the  corpse  was  thrown  on  la&d. 

There  came  walking  upon  the  strand 

A  worthy  clerk,  a  surgeon. 

And  eke  a  great  physician, 

Of  all  that  land  the  wisest  one, 

Which  hight  master  Cerymon : 

There  were  of  his  disciples  some. 

This  master  to  the  coffer  is  come, 

And  peysethc  there  was  somewhat  in. 

And  bade  them  bear  it  to  his  inn, 

And  goelh  himself  forth  withal. 

All  that  shall  fall,  fall  shall." 

«  •  •  *  • 

"  They  laid  her  on  a  couch  soft, 

And  with  a  sheet  wanned  oft. 

Her  cold  breast  began  to  heat, 

Her  heart  also  to  flack  <i  and  beat. 

This  master  hath  her  every  joint 

With  certain  oil  and  balm  anoint. 

And  put  a  liquor  in  her  mouth, 

Which  is  to  few  clerks  couth,* 

So  that  she  'covereth  at  the  last. 

And  first  her  eyen  up  she  cast ; 

And  when  sbe  more  of  strength  caught, 

Her  arms  both  forth  she  straught.f 

Held  up  her  hand,  and  piteously 

She  spake,  and  said,  Ah !  where  am  I? 

Where  is  my  lord  f    What  world  is  this  f 

As  she  that  wot  nought  how  it  is." 

*  •  •  »  • 
"  My  daughter  Thayse,  by  your  leave, 

I  think  shall  with  you  bileave  * 
As  for  a  time ;  and  thus  I  pray 
That  she  be  kept  by  all  waf : 
And  when  she  hath  of  age  more. 
That  she  be  set  to  books'  lore. 
And  this  avow  to  God  I  make, 
That  I  shall  never  for  her  sake 
My  beard  for  no  liking  shave, 
Till  it  befall  that  I  have, 
In  convenable  time  of  age, 
Beset  her  unto  marriage." 

»  Rede— counsel ;  perhaps  here  medical  aid 
b  Begrav* — buried.  c  Peytcth — considcreth. 

<»  Flack — flutter.  e  Couth — known. 

f  Straujhl— stretched,  t  Bil-ate — leave  behind 
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ACT  IV. 


Enter  GOTOR.' 

Owe.  Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  Tyre, 
Welcom'd  and  settled  to  his  own  desire. 
His  woeful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephesus, 
Unto  Diana  there  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marba  bend  your  mind, 
Whom  our  fast-growing  scene  must  find 
At  Tharsus,  and  by  Cleon  train' d 
In  music,  letters ;  who- hath  gain'd 
Of  education  all  the  grace, 
Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 

Act  ill. 
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Of  general  wonder.*    But,  alack ! 
That  monster  Envy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  earned  praise,  Marina's  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown," 
Even  right  for  marriage  rite ;  this  maid 
Eight  Philoten:  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 
Would  ever  with  Marina  be. 


•  The  old  copies  have—  n 

"  Which  makes  high  both  the  art  and  plac 
k  The  old  copies  read, 

••  And  in  this  kind  our  Cleon  hath 

One  daughter  and  a  full-grown  wench, 
bteevcn.  tran.posed  the  words  to  produce  the  rhn 


AcrrIV.1 
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Be 't  when  she*  weav'd  the  sleidcd  silk 

With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk ; 

Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  neeld  wound 

The  cambric",  which  she  made  more  sound 

By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute 

That  still  records6  with  moan;  or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian ;  still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

"Will  absolute  Marina :  so 

The  dove  of  Paphos  might  with  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  wliite.     Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts, 

And  not  as  given.     Tliis  co  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks, 

That  Cleon's  wife,  with  envy  rare, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead, 

And  cursed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 

Prestc  for  this  blow.     The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content : 

Only  I  carry  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey, 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way. 

Dionyza  doth  appear, 

"With  Leonine,  a  murderer.  [Exit. 

SCENE  I  — Tharsus.     An  open  place  near  the 
sea-shore. 

Enter  DIOXYZA  and  LEOXTXE. 

Dion.  Thy  oath  remember;  thort  hast  sworn 

to  do  it. 

T  is  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  in  the  world  so  soon, 
To  yield  thee  so  much  profit.    Let  not  con- 
science, 

Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  love  i'  tny  bosom, 
Inflame  too  nicely  ;d  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  off,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 


»  She.    The  old  copies,  they. 

b  Records — makes  music— sings. 

c  Prat  -ready. 

d  Much  of  this  scene,  though  evidently  intended  to  be 
metrical,  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  old  copies.  This  pas- 
sage runs  *hus  :  "  Let  not  conscience,  which  is  but  cold,  in 
Haming  iky  love  bosom,  inflame  too  nicely.'-  The  passage 
wai  usually  printed  "in/fame  love  in  thy  bosom."  We  gSin 
%  better  construction  by  departing  less  from  trie  original. 


Leon.  I  '11  do 't ;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  crea- 
ture. 
Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  above  should 

have  her. 
Here  she  comes  weeping  for  her  only  mistress' 

death.* 
Thou  art  resolv'd  ? 

Leon.  I  am  resolv'd. 

Enter  MABIXA,  with  a  basket  of  flowers. 

Mar.  No :  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed, 
To  strew  thy  green b  with  flowers :  the  yellows, 

blues, 

The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall  as  a  carpet c  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  summer  days   do  hist.     Ah  me!    poor 

maid, 

Born  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Dion.  How  now,  Marina!  why  do  you  keep 

alone? 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ?     Do 

not 

Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing ;  you  have 
A  nurse  of  me.  Lord !  how  your  favour  'a 

changM 

With  this  unprofitable  woe ! 
Come,  give  me  your  flowers,  e'er  the  sea  mar 

them.d 

Walk  with  Leonine ;  the  air 's  quick  there, 
And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach.   Come, 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar.  No,  I  pray  you ; 
I  '11  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Dion.  Come,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself, 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.     We  every  day 
Expect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports  thus  blasted, 

•  Malone  prints  this, 

"Here  she  comes  weeping  for  her  only  mistress. 

Death— thou  art  resolv'd." 

Percy  suggested  that  the  passage  should  be  altered  to 
"weeping  for  her  old  nurse's  death."  We  follow  the  ori- 
ginal ;  though  probably  mistresse  is  a  misprint  for  nouric*. 

b  Green,  in  the  quartos.  The  folio  of  1664.  grace.  See  the 
next  note.  • 

«  Carpet.  So  the  old  copies.  The  modem  reading  was 
chaplet.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  was  thinking  of  the 
green  mound  that  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  the  humble, 
and  not  of  the  sculptured  temb  to  be  adorned  with  wreaths. 
Upon  the  grassy  grave  Marina  will  hang  a  carper  of  flowers 
— she  will  itrew  flowers,  she  has  before  said.  The  carpet  of 
Shakspere's  time  was  a  piece  of  tapestry,  or  embroidery, 
spread  upon  tables;  and  the  real  flowers  with  which  Marina 
will  cover  the  grave  of  her  friend  might  have  been,  in  her 
imagination,  so  intertwined  as  to  resemble  a  carpet,  usually 
bright  with  the  flowers  of  the  needle. 

d  Them.    The  early  copies  read  it;  and  Malone  has, 

"  Give  me  your  wreath  af  flowers,  ere  the  sea  mar  it." 
The  change  of  it  to  them  is  less  violent. 
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He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  ta'en 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.     Go,  I  pray  you, 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again;  reserve" 
That  excellent  complexion  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.     Care  not  for  me ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go ; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dion.  Come,  come,  I  know  't  is  good  for  you. 
Walk,  half  an  hour,  Leonine,  at  the  least ; 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Irfon.  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion.  I  '11  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a 

while ; 

Pray  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood : 
What !  I  must  have  a  care  of  you. 
Mar.  My  thanks,  sweet  madam. 

[Exit  DIONYZA. 

Is  this  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 
Leon.  South-west. 

Mar.  When  I  was  born  the  wind  was  north. 
Leon.  Was  't  so  ? 

Mar.  My  father,   as   nurse   said,   did  never 

fear, 

But  cried,  '  Good  seamen,'  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes ; 
And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endur'd  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  deck. 

Jjc-on.  When  was  tlu's  ? 

Mar.  When  I  was  born. 
Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent ; 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
A  canvas-climber :  '  Ha ! '  says  one,  '  wilt  out  ? ' 
And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 
From  stem  to  stern :  the  boatswain  whistles,  and 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion. 
Leon.  Come,  say  your  prayers. 
Mar'  What  mean  you  P 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it :  pray ;  but  be  not  tedious, 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 
Mar.  Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 
Leon.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 
Mar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kill'd  ? 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn, 
To  any  living  c  reature :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  fly : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will, 
But  I  wept  for  it.    How  have  I  offended, 

•  Reterve— preserve. 


Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  any  profit, 
Or  my  life  imply  her  any  danger  ? 

Leon.  My  commission 
Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

Mar.  You  will  not  do't  for  all  the  world,  1 

hope. 

You  are  well-favour' d,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.     I  saw  you  lately, 
When  you  caught    hurt  in  parting  two  that 

fought : 

Good  sooth,  it  show'd  well  in  you;  do  so  now  : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life;— come  you  between, 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  sworn, 

And  will  despatch. 

Enter  Pirates  whilst  she  is  struggling. 

1  Pirate.  Hold,  villain !       [LEON,  runs  away. 

2  Pirate.  A  prize !  a  prize ! 

3  Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part.     Come, 
let's  have  her  aboard  suddenly. 

\_Exeunt  Pirates  with  MARINA. 

SCENE  II.— The  same. 

Re-enter  LEONINE. 

Leon.  These  roguing  thieves  serve  the  great 

pirate  Valdes ; 

And  they  have  seiz'd  Marina.     Let  her  go ; 
There  's  no  hope  she  '11  return.     I  '11  swear  she 's 

dead, 

And  thrown  into  the  sea. — But  I  '11  see  further ; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon 

her, 

Not  carry  her  aboard.     If  she  remain, 
Whom  they  have  ravish'd  must  by  me  be  slain. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  ILV-Mitylene.   A  Room  in  a  Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  BOTJLT. 

Pand.  Boult. 

Boult.  Sir. 

Pand.  Search  the  market  narrowly;  Mitylene 
is  full  of  gallants.  We  lost  too  much  money  this 
mart  by  being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  crea- 
tures. We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can 
do  no  more  than  they  can  do;  and  they  will) 
continual  action  are  even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.  Therefore  let's  have  fresh  ones,  what- 
e'er  we  pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  con- 
science to  be  used  in  every  trade,  we  shah  never 
prosper. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true :  ft  is  not  our  bringing 
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up  of  poor  bastards,  as  I  think  I  have  brought 
up  some  eleven 

Boult.  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  down 
again.  But  shall  I  search  the  market  ? 

Bawd.  What  else,  man  ?  The  stuff  we  have, 
a  strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  so 
pitifully  sodden. 

Pand.  Thou  say*st  true;  they're  too  unwhole- 
some o'  conscience.  The  poor  Transylvanian  is 
dead  that  lay  with  the  little  baggage. 

Boult.  Ay,  she  quickly  poop'd  him ;  she  made 
him  roast-meat  for  worms  : — but  I  '11  go  search 
the  market.  {Exit  BOULT. 

Pand.  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were 
as  pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give 
over. 

Bawd.  "Why,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  Is  it 
a  shame  to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pand.  O,  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the 
commodity ;  nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with 
the  danger :  therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could 
pick  up  some  pretty  estate,  't  were  not  amiss  to 
keep  our  door  hatched.  Besides,  the  sore  terms 
we  stand  upon  with  the  gods  will  be  strong 
with  us  for  giving  over. 

Baicd.  Come,  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pand.  As  well  as  we !  ay,  and  better  too ;  we 
offend  worse.  Neither  is  our  profession  any 
trade ;  it's  no  calling ;  but  here  comes  Boult. 

Enter  the  Pirates,  and  BOULT  dragging  in 
MAUD?  A, 

Boult.  Come  your  ways.  [To  MAXINA.]  My 
masters,  you  say  she 's  a  virgin  ? 

1  Pirate.  0  sir,  we  doubt  it  not. 

Boult.  Master,  I  have  gone  thorough  for  this 
piece,  you  see:  if  you  like  her,  so;  if  not,  I 
nave  lost  my  earnest. 

Bated.  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities  ? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and 
hath  excellent  good  clothes ;  there 's  no  farther 
necessity  of  qualities  can  make  her  be  refused. 

Bawd.  What 's  her  price,  Boult  ? 

Boult.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thousand 
pieces. 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters ;  you 
shall  have  your  money  presently.  Wife,  take 
ner  in ;  instruct  her  what  she  has  to  do,  that 
she  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertainment. 

[Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the 
colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  her  age, 
with  warrant  of  her  virginity ;  and  cry,    '  He  > 
that  will  give  most,  shall  have  her  first.'     Such 
a  maidenhead  were  no  cheap  thing,  if  men  were 


as  they  have  been.     Get  this  done  as  I  com- 
mand you. 

Boult.  Performance  shall  follow.  [Exit  BOULT. 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  sc 

slow ! 
(He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke;)  or  that 

these  pirates, 

Not  enough  barbarous,  had  but  overboard 
Thrown  me,  for  to  seek  my  mother  ! 

Bated.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar.  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part 
in  you. 

Mar.  I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you 
are  like  to  live. 
-    Mar.  The  more  iny  fault,  to  'scape  his  hands, 

where  I 
Was  like  to  die, 

Bawd.  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes,  indeed  shall  you,  and  taste  gentle- 
men of  all  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well ;  you 
shall  have  the  difference  of  all  complexions. 
What !  do  you  stop  your  ears  ? 

Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bated.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be 
not  a  woman  ? 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling :  I  think  1 
shall  have  something  to  do  with  you.  Come, 
you  are  a  young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be 
bowed  as  I  would  have  you. 

Mar.  The  gods  defend  me ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by 
men,  then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must 
feed  you,  men  must  stir  you  up. — Boult's  re- 
turned. 

Enter  BOULT. 

Now,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  mar- 
ket ? 

Boult.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number 
of  her  hairs ;  I  have  drawn  her  picture  with  my 
voice. 

Bated.  And  I  prithee  tell  me,  how  dost  thou 
find  the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  younger  sort  ? 

Boult.  'Faith  they  listened  to  me,  as  thej 
would  have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testa- 
Kent.  There  was  a  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered, 
that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  very  description. 

Baicd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow, 
with  his  best  ruff  on. 

Boult.  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress,  do 
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you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the 
hams? 

Bawd.  Who?  monsieur  Veroles. 

Boult.  Ay ;  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the 
proclamation;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and 
swore  he  would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well;  as  for  him,  he  brought 
his  disease  hither :  here  he  doth  but  repair  it. 
I  know  he  will  come  in  our  shadow,  to  scatter 
his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

Boult.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  tra- 
veller, we  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  a  while.  You 
have  fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me; 
you  must  seem  to  do  that  fearfully  which  you 
commit  willingly;  to  despise  profit  where  you 
have  most  gain.  To  weep  that  you  live  as  you- 
do  makes  pity  in  your  lovers :  Seldom  but  that 
pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
a  mere*  profit. 

Mar.  I  understand  you  not. 

Boult.  0  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her 
hor»e :  these  blushes  of  hers  must  be  quenched 
with  some  present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true  i'  faith,  so  they  must; 
for  your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is 
ker  way  to  go  with  warrant. 

Boult.  'Faith  some  do,  and  some  do  not. 
But,  mistress,  if  I  have  bargain'd  for  the 
joint, — 

Bawd.  Thou  mayst  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit. 

Boult.  I  may  so. 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it?  Come,  young 
one,  I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 

Boult.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  be 
changed  yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town : 
report  what  a  sojourner  we  have;  you'll  lose 
nothing  by  custom.  When  Nature  framed  this 
piece,  she  meant  thee  a  good  turn;  therefore 
say  what  a  paragon  she  is,  and  thou  hast  the 
harvest  out  of  thine  own  report. 

Boult.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall 
not  so  awake  the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out 
of  her  beauty  stir  up  the  lewdly-inclined.  I  '11 
bring  home  some  to-night. 

Bawd.  Come  your  ways  ;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters 

deep, 

Untied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose ! 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ? 
Pray  you,  will  you  go  with  us  P  [Exeunt. 


»  Mere — abiolute— certain. 
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SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  CLEON',?  House  ai 
Tharsus. 

Enter  CLEON  and  DIONYZA. 

Lion.  Why,  are  you  foolish  ?     Can  it  be  un- 
done? 

Cle.  O  Diouyza,  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon ! 
Dion.  I  think  you'll  turn  a  child  again. 
Cle.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  spacious 

world, 

I  'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.     0  lady, 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o'  the  earth, 
I'  the  justice  of  compare !  0  villain  Leonine, 
Whom  thou  hast  poison'd  too ! 
If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kind- 
ness 

Becoming  well  thy  face :  what  canst  thou  say, 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child  ? 
Dion.  That  she  is  dead.     Nurses  are  not  the 

fates, 

To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  at  night ;  I  '11  say  so.     Who  can  cross 

it? 

Unless  you  play  the  pious  innocent, 
And  for  an  honest  attribute,  cry  out, 
'  She  died  by  foul  play.' 

Cle.  0,  go  to.     Well,  well, 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  goo* 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those  that  think 

The  pretty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence, 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.     I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are, 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

Cle.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added, 
Though  not  his  pre-consent,a  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses. 

Dion.    Be  it  so  then  : 
Yet  none  doth  know,  but  you,  how  she  came 

dead, 

Nor  none  can  know,  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  disdain  my  child,  and  stood  between* 
Her  and  her  fortunes  :  none  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face : 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  mnlkin 
Not  worth  the  time  of   day.    It  pierc'd  me 

thorough ; 

And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural, 
lou  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find, 

»  Pre-consent.  The  first  quarto  has  prince  consent;  the 
second  quarto,  whole  consent,  Steevens  inide  the  Judicioui 
alteration. 

b  Disdain.    Mr.  Dyce  would  read  diitain. 
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It  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness, 
Perform'd  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say  ?  We  wept  after  her  hearse, 
And  even  yet  we  mourn :  her  monument 
Is  almost  finish' d,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whose  expense  't  is  done. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 

Which,  to  betray,  dost,  with  thine  angel's  face, 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons. 

Dion.  You  are  like  one  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods   that  winter  kills  the 

flies: 
But  yet  I  know  you  '11  do  as  I  advise. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  GOWER,  before  the  Monument  of  MARINA 
at  Tharsus. 

Goto.  Thus   time  we  waste,   and    longest 

leagues  make  short, 

Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  for 't ; 
Making  (to  take  your  imagination) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardon 'd,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.    I  do  beseech 

you, 

To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach 

you, 

The  stages  of  our  story.    Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas, 
(Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight,) 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advanc'd  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate, 
Is  left  to  govern.    Bear  you  it  in  mind, 
O1J  Heiicanus  goes  along  behind.* 
Well-sailing  ships  and  bounteous  winds  have 

brought 

This  king  to  Tharsus  (think  his  pilot  thought ; 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow 

on), 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is 

gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  a 

while; 
lour  ears  unto  your  eyes  I  '11  reconcile. 

•  In  the  old  copies  these  lines  are  thus  misplaced:— 
"  Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind 
Is  left  to  govenie  it :  you  beare  in  mind 
Old  Escenes  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advancde  in  time  to  great  a»d  hie  estate." 


Dumb  show. 

Enter  PERICLES  at  one  door,  with  all  his  trai* , 
CLEOX  and  DIOXYZA  at  the  other.  CLEOX 
shows  PERICLES  the  tomb  [of  MARINA]; 
whereat  PERICLES  makes  lamentation,  pttfa 
on  sackcloth,  and  in  a  mighty  passion  departs. 

Goto.  See  how  belief  may  suffer  by  foul 

show! 
This  borrow'd  passion  stands  for  true  old 

woe; 

And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devour'd, 
With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears 

o'ershowYd, 
Leaves  Tharsus,  and    again    embarks.     He 

swears 

Never  to  wash  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs ; 
He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.     He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears, 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.    Now  please  you  wit* 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza. 

[Reads  the  inscription  on  MARTJJA'J 
monument. 

"  The  fairest,  sweetest,  best,  lies  here, 
Who  wither"d  in  her  spring  of  year. 
She  was  of  Tyrus,  the  king's  daughter, 
On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter ; 
Marina  was  she  call'd  ;  and  at  her  birth, 
Thetis,  being  proud,  swallow'd  some  part  o*  the  earth : 
Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  o  "erfiow'd, 
Hath  Thetis'  birth-child  on  the  heavens  bestow'd  : 
Wherefore  she  does,  and  swears  she'll  never  stint, 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  of  flint." 

No  vizor  does  become  black  villainy, 

So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter 's  dead, 

And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  Fortune;  while  our  scene b  must  play 

His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day, 

In  her  unholy  service.    Patience  then, 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylene.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V.— Mitylene.     A  Street  before  the 
Brothel. 

Enter,  from  the  Brothel,  ttco  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

2  Gent.  No,  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a  place 
as  this,  she  being  once  gone. 

1  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preach'd  there  ! 
did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  ? 

2  Gent.  No,  no.    Come,  I  am  for  no  more 
bawdy-houses :  shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals  sing? 


»  Pleatt  yon  vit— ¥e  pleaied  to  know. 
b  Scene,     la  the  old  copies,  tttare. 
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I  Gent.  I  '11  do  anything  now  that  is  virtuous, 
but  I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting,  for  ever. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— The  same.    A  Room  in  the 
Brothel 

"Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  BOULT. 

Pand.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth 
of  her,  she  had  ne'er  come  here. 

Bawd.  Fie,  fie  upon  her ;  she  is  able  to  freeze 
the  god  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  generation. 
We  must  either  get  her  ravish' d,  or  be  rid  of  her. 
When  she  should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and 
do  me  the  kindness  of  our  profession,  she  has 
me  her  quirks,  her  reasons,  her  master-reasons, 
her  prayers,  her  knees ;  that  she  would  make  a 
puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss 
of  her. 

Boult.  'Faith  I  must  ravish  her,  or  she  '11  dis- 
furnish  us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our 
swearers  priests. 

Pand.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness 
for  me ! 

Bawd.  'Faith,  there 's  no  way  to  be  rid  on  't, 
but  by  the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the 
lord  Lysimachus,  disguised. 

Boult.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if 
the  peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  cus- 
tomers. 

Enter  LYSIMACHUS. 

Lys.  How  now  ?    How  a  dozen  of  virginities  ? 

Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to-bless  your  honour ! 

Boult.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good 
health. 

Lys.  You  may  so ;  't  is  the  better  for  you  that 
your  resorters  stand  upon  sound  legs.  How 
now,  wholesome  iniquity  ?  Have  you  that  a  man 
may  deal  withal  and  defy  the  surgeon  ? 

Bawd.  We  have  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would — 
but  there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene. 

Lys.  If  she  'd  do  the  deed  of  darkness,  thou 
wouldst  say. 

Bated.  Your  honour  knows  what 'tis  to  say, 

II  enough. 

Lys.  Well;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

Boult.  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  red, 
you  shall  see  a  rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed, 
if  she  had  but 

Lys.  What,  prifhee? 

Boult.  0,  sir,  I  can  be  modest. 

Lys,  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no 
less  than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to 
be  chaste. 
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Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the 
stalk ; — never  plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you.  Is 
she  not  a  fair  creature  ? 

Lys.  'Faith  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voy 
age  at  sea.  Well,  there 's  for  you ;  leave  us 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave  : 
a  word,  and  I  '11  have  done  presently. 

Lys.  I  beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd.  First,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is, 
an  honourable  man. 

[To  MARINA,  whom  she  takes  aside. 

Mar.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may 
worthily  note  him. 

Bated.  Next,  he's  the  governor  of  this  coun- 
try, and  a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  governs  the  country,  you  are  bound 
to  him  indeed ;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  tliat, 
I  know  not. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal 
fencing,  will  you  use  him  kindly  ?  He  will  line 
your  apron  with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  graciously  I  will  thank- 
fully receive. 

Lys.  Have  you  done  ? 

Bawd.  My  lord,  she's  not  pac'd  yet;  you 
must  take  some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  ma- 
nage. Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her 
together.  [Exeunt  Bawd,  Pander,  and  BOULT. 

Iiys.  Go  thy  ways. — Now,  pretty  one,  how 
long  have  you  been  at  this  trade  P 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir  ? 

Lys.  What  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  offend. 

Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade. 
Please  you  to  name  it. 

Lys.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profes- 
sion? 

Mar.  Evtr  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young  ?  Were  you  a 
gamester  at  five,  or  at  seven  ? 

Mar.  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lys.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in  proclaims 
you  to  be  a  creature  of  sale. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  of 
such  resort,  and  will  come  into  it  P  I  hear  say, 
you  are  of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  governor 
of  this  place. 

Lys.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known 
unto  you  who  I  am  P 

Mar.  Who  is  my  principal  P 

Lys.  Why  your  herb-woman;  she  that  sets 
seeds  and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  0,  you 
have  heard  something  of  my  power,  and  so  stand 
aloof  for  more  serious  wooing.  But  I  protest  to 
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thee,  pretty  one,  my  authority  shall  not  see  thee, 
or  else,  look  friendly  upon  thee.  Come,  bring 
me  to  some  private  place.  Come,  come. 

Mar.  If  you  were  born  to  honour,  show  it  now; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
-""iat  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lys.  How 's  this  ?  how 's  this  ?— Some  more ; 
— be  sage. 

Mar.  For  me,  that  am  a  maid,  though  most 

ungentle 

Fortune  have  pkc'd  me  in  this  loathsome  sty, 
Where  since  I  came,  diseases  have  been  sold 
Dearer  than  physic, — 0  that  the  gods 
Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallow'd  place, 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest 

bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air ! 

Lys.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  couldst  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dream'd 

thou  couldst. 

Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind, 
Thy  speech  had  alter'd  it.    Hold,  here's  gold 

for  thee : 

Perserver  still  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest, 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee ! 

Mar.  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Lys.  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 
Fare  thee  well.     Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue, 
And  I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been 

noble. 

Hold ;  here  's  more  gold  for  thee. 
A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief, 
That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness !   If  thou  hear'st 

from  me 
It  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

[As  LTSIMACHTTS  it  putting  up  hit  purse, 
BOTJLT  enters, 

Boult.  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for 
me. 

Lyx.  Avaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper ! 
Your  house,  but  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it, 
Would  sink  and  overwhelm  you.     Away.   [Exit. 

Boult.  How 's  this  ?  We  must  take  another 
course  with  you.  If  your  peevish  chastity, 
which  is  not  worth  a  breakfast  in  the  cheapest 
country  under  the  cope,  shall  undo  a  whole 
household,  let  me  be  gelded  like  a  spaniel. 
Come  your  ways. 

3far.  Whither  would  you  have  me  P 

Boult.  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken 
off,  or  the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it. 
Come  your  way.  We  '11  have  no  more  gentle- 
men driven  away.  Come  your  ways,  I  say. 


Re-enter  Bawd. 


Bawd.  How  now !  what5 s  the  mattei  ? 

Boult.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress;  she  has 
here  spoken  holy  words  to  the  lord  Lysimachus. 

Bated.  O  abominable ! 

Boult.  She  makes  our  profession  as  it  were  to 
stink  afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bated.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever ! 

Boult.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with 
her  like  a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  as 
cold  as  a  snow-ball ;  saying  his  prayers  too. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  away ;  use  her  at  thy 
pleasure .  crack  the  glass  of  her  virginity,  and 
make  the  rest  malleable. 

Boult.  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of 
ground  than  she  is,  she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar.  Hark,  hark,  ye  gods ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures :  away  with  her.  Would 
she  had  never  come  within  my  doors !  Marry 
hang  you !  She 's  born  to  undo  us.  Will  you 
not  go  the  way  of  womenkind?  Marry  come 
up,  my  dish  of  chastity  with  rosemary  and  bays! 

[Exit  Bawd. 

Boult.  Come,  mistress;  come  your  way  with 
me. 

JIar.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

Boult.  To  take  from  ynu  the  jewel  you  hold 
so  dear. 

Mar.  Prithee,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

Boult.  Come  now,  your  one  thing  ? 

Mar.  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to 
be? 

Boult.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  mas-     • 
ter,  or  rather,  my  mistress 

Mar.  Neither  of  these  are  yet  so  bad  as  thou 

art, 

Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'st 

fiend 

Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change  : 
Thou  art  the    damn'd    door-keeper    to    every 

coyst'rel 

That  comes  inquiring  for  his  tib ; 
To  the  choleric  fisting  of  every  rogue  thy  car 
Is  liable ;  thy  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs. 

Boult.  "What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  go  to 
the  wars,  would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  serve 
seven  years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not 
money  enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden 
one? 

Mar.  Do  anything  but  this  thou  doest.  Empty 
Old  receptacles,  or  common  sewers  of  filth; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman; 
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Any  of  these  ways  are  better  yet  than  this : 
For  what  thou  profcssest,  a  baboon,  could  he 

speak, 
Would  own  a  name  too  dear.    That  the  gods 

would  safely 
Deliver  me  from  this  place !     Here,  here 's  gold 

for  thee. 

If  that  thy  master  would  gain  aught  by  me, 
Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 
With  other  virtues,  which  I  '11  keep  from  boast; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 
I  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  nsany  scholars. 

Boult.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak 
off      ' 


Mar.  Prove   that  I  cannot,   take  me  home 

again, 

And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

Boult.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for 
thee :  if  I  can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.  But  amongst  honest  women  ? 

Boult.  'Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little 
amongst  them.  But  since  my  master  and  mis- 
tress have  bought  you,  there 's  no  going  but  by 
their  consent:  therefore  I  will  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  your  purpose,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  I  shall  find  them  tractable  enough.  Come, 
I  '11  do  for  thee  what  I  can ;  come  your  ways. 

{Exeunt. 


-••'  --.'.--Tr, 
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Extracts  from  Dower's  '  Confeasio  Amantis,'  continued. 


"  ASD  for  to  speak  how  that  it  stood 
Of  Thayse  his  daughter,  where  she  dwelleth 
In  Thane,  as  the  chronique  telleth. 
She  was  well  kept,  she  was  well  looked, 
She  was  well  taught,  she  was  well  booked; 
So  well  she  sped  in  her  youth 
That  (,he  of  every  wisdom  couth, 
T5.ct  for  to  seek  in  every  land 
&o  w  Ise  another  no  man  found, 
Ne  so  well  taught  at  man's  eye; 
But  woe-worth,  ever  falls  envy." 
•  *  <  •  • 

"•The  treason  and  the  time  is  shape, 
bo  fell  it  that  this  churlish  knape 
Hath  led  this  maiden  where  he  would 
Upon  the  strand,  and  what  she  should 
She  was  a  drad  ;  and  he  oat  braid  » 
A  rusty  sword,  and  to  her  said, 
Thou  shalt  be  dead :  alas,  quoth  she, 
Why  shall  I  so!     So  thus,  quoth  he, 
My  lady  Dionise  hath  bade 
Th  >u  shalt  be  murder'd  in  this  stede. 

Tils  maid  then  for  fear  shrihte.b 
And  for  the  love  of  God  all-might 
Ste  pray'th,  that  for  a  little  stound* 
She  might  kneel  upon  the  ground 
Toward  the  heaven,  for  to  crave 
Her  woeful  soul  that  she  may  save. 
And  with  this  noise  and  with  this  cry 
Out  of  a  barge  fast  by, 
Which  hid  was  there  on  scomerfare, 
Men  start  out,  and  weren  ware 
Of  this  felon :  and  he  to  go, 
And  she  began  to  cry  tho,<t 


«  Braid— started,  drew. 
*  St«und~- moment. 


b  SMktt— shrieked, 
d  TAo— then. 


Ha,  mercy,  he'  p.  for  God's  sake  t 

Into  the  barge  they  her  take, 

As  thieves  should,  and  forth  they  went." 

•  •  •  *  • 

"If  so  be  that  thy  master  would 
That  I  his  gold  increase  should, 
It  may  not  fall  by  this  way ; 
But  suffer  me  to  go  my  way 
Out  of  this  house,  where  I  am  in, 
And  I  shall  make  him  for  to  win 
In  some  place  else  of  the  town, 
Be  so  it  be  of  religion, 
Where  that  honest  women  dwelL 
And  thus  thou  might  thy  master  tell, 
That  when  I  have  a  chamber  there, 
Let  him  do  cry  ay  wide-where« 
What  lord  that  hath  his  daughter  dear, 
And  is  in  will  that  she  shall  lere  * 
Of  such  a  school  as  is  true ; 
I  shall  her  teach  of  things  new, 
Which  that  none  other  woman  can 
In  all  this  land." 

*  •  •  *  • 

"  Her  epitaph  of  good  assise  e 
Was  writ  about,  and  in  this  wise 
It  spake :  O  ye  that  this  behold, 
Lo,  here  lieth  she,  the  which  was  hold 
The  fairest,  and  the  flower  of  all, 
Whose  name  Taysis  men  call. 
The  king  of  Tyre,  Appollinus, 
Her  father  was :  now  lieth  the  thus. 
Fourteen  year  she  was  of  age 
When  death  her  took  to  his  viage.  d  " 


a  Widt-u-hrre—tax  and  near. 
<  I  -tiie — situation. 


Lere—  learn. 

journey 


ACT  Y. 


Enter  GOWTJR. 

Goto.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  scapes,  and 

chances 

Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 
She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays : 
Deep  clerks  she  dumbs;  and  with  her  neeld 

composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or 

berry ; 

That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses ; 
Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry : 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race, 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.    Here  we  her  place, 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again, 
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Where  we  left  him  on  the  sea.    We  tnere  hire 

lost : 

Whence  driven  before  the  winds  he  is  arriv'd 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells ;  .and  on  this 

coast 

Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.    The  city  strivM 
God    Neptune's    annual    feast  to  keep:   from 

whence 

Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  snip  espies, 
His    banners    sable,    trimm'd    with    rich    ex- 
pense ; 

And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 
In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight. 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  his  bark  : 
Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might, 
Shall  be  discover'd ;  please  you  sit  and  hark. 


AcrV.J 


PERICLES. 


SCENE  I. — On  board  PERICLES'  ship  off  Mity- 
lene.  A  close  Pavilion  on  deck,  with  a  cur- 
tain before  it ;  PERICLES  within  it,  reclined  on 
a  couch.  A  barge  lying  beside  the  Tynan 
vessel. 

Enter  two  Sailors,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian 
vessel,  the  other  to  the  barge ;  to  them  HELI- 
CAJTUS. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Where  is  the  lord  Helicanus  ?  He 
can  resolve  you.  [To  the  Sailor  of  Mitylene.] 
O,  here  he  is.  Sir,  there  is  a  barge  put  off 
from  Mitylene,  and  in  it  is  Lysimachus  the 
governor,  who  craves  to  come  aboard.  What  is 
your  •will  ? 

Bel.  That  he  hare  his.  Call  up  some  gentle- 
men. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen  !  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  tico  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Doth  your  lordship  call  ? 

Hel.  Gentlemen,  there  is  some  of  worth  would 
come  aboard ;  I  pray,  greet  them  fairly. 

[The  Gentlemen  and  the  two  Sailors  descend, 
and  go  on  board  the  large. 

Enter  from  thence  LYSIMACHTJS,  attended;   the 
Tyrian  Gentlemen,  and  the  tico  Sailors. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Sir,  this  is  the  man  that  can,  in 
aught  you  would,  resolve  you. 

Lys.  Hail,  reverend  sir !    The  gods  preserve 
you! 

Hel.  And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am, 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys.  You  wish  me  well. 

Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  tri- 
umphs, 

Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

Hel.  First,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  I  am  the  governor  of  this  place  you  lie 
before. 

Hel.  Sir,  our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king; 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not 

spoken 

To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance, 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  ? 

Hel.  Sir,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat  j 
But  the  main  grief  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lys.  May  we  not  see  him  ? 

Hel>  You  may, 

But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak  to 
any. 


Lys.  Yet  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 

Hel.  Behold  him,  sir.   [PERICLES  discovered.'] 

This  was  a  goodly  person, 
Till  the  disaster  that,  one  mortal  night/ 
Drove  him  to  this. 

Lys.  Sir,  king,  all  hail!   the  gods  preserve 

you!  Hail, 
Royal  sir ! 

Hel.  It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 

Lord.  Sir,   we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene.  1 

durst  wager, 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys.  'T  is  well  bethought.'. 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony, 
And  other  chosen  attractions,  would  allure, 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen'd  pans, 
Which  now  are  midway  stopp'd : 
She  is  all  happy  as  the  fairest  of  all, 
And,  with  her  fellow-maids,  is  now  upon 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

[irhispers  one  of  the  attendant  Lords.     Exit 
Lord  in  the  barge  of  LysniACHDS. 

Hel.  Sure  all 's  effectless ;  yet  nothing  we  '11 

omit 
That  bears  recovery's  name.    But,  since  your 

kindness 

We  have  stretch'd  thus  far,  let  us  beseech  you, 
That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have, 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want, 
But  weary  for  the  staleness. 

Lys.  O,  sir,  a  courtesy. 

Which  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  gods 
For  every  graff  wou!i  send  a  caterpillar, 
And  s/>  inflict  our  province. — Yet  ouce  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

Hel.  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it  to  you. 
But  see,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter  from  the  barge,  Lord,  MARINA,  and  a 
young  Lady. 

Lys.  0  here 's  the  lady  that  I  sent  for.    Wel- 
come, fair  one ! 
Is 't  not  a  goodly  presence  ? 
Hel.  She 's  a  gallant  lady. 
Lys.  She's  such  a  one,  that  were    I   well 

assur'd 

Came  of  a  gentle  kind,  and  nohle  stock, 
I  'd  wish  no  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely 

wed. 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty  k 

»  Jfight.    The  old  copies,  iright. 

b  Bounty.    The  old  copies  have  beauty.    Steeven*  niiie 
the  correction. 
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Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient : 
If  that  thy  prosperous  and  artificial  feat* 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar,  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery, 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  suffer'd  to  come  near  him. 

Lys.  Come,  let  us  leave  Ler, 
And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous  ! 

[MARINA  sings. 

I/ys.  Mark'd  he  your  music  P 

Mar.  No,  nor  look'd  on  us. 

Lys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar.  Hail,  sir  !  my  lord, 
Lend  ear. 

Per.  Hum,  ha ! 

Mar.  I  am  a  maid, 

My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes, 
But  have  b§en  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet :    she 

spe*aks, 

My  lord,  that,  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weigh'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state, 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings  : 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage, 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — I  will  desist ; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek, 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear,    'Go  not  till  he 
speak.'  {Aside. 

Per.  My  fortunes — parentage — good  parent- 

age- 

To  equal  mine ! — was  it  not  thus?  what  say  you? 
Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my 

parentage, 

You  would  not  do  me  violence. 
Per.  I  do  think  so.    Pray  you,  turn  your  eyes 

upon  me. 

You  are  like  something,  that — What  country- 
woman ? 
Here  of  these  shores  P* 

Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores : 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 
Per.  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver 

weeping. 
My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a 

one 

My  daughter  might   have  been:    my  queen's 
square  brows ; 

•  Feat.    The  old  copies,  fate.    Percy  suggested  fett. 
b  Shore*.    The  old  copies,  thewet. 
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Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silv.er-voic'd ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like, 
And  cas'd  as  richly  :  in  pace  another  Juno ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them 

hungry, 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech.    Where  do 

you  live  P 
Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger :  from  the 

deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achiev'd  you  these  endowments,  which 
lou  mate  more  rich  to  owe  ?  » 
Mar.  If  I  should  tell  my  history,  it  would 

seem 
Like  lies  disdain'd  in  the  reporting. 

Per.  Prithee  speak ; 

Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  Justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crowu'd  Truth  to  dwell  in :  I  '11  believe 

thee, 

And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation, 
To  points  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'st 
Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.   What  were  thy  friends? 
Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee,)  that  thou 

cam'st 

From  good  descending  ? 
Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.     I  think  thou 

said'st 

Thou  hadst  been  toss'd  from  wrong  to  injury, 
And  that  thou  thought'st  thy  griefs  might  equal 

mine, 

If  both  were  open'd. 
Mar.  Some  such  tiling  I  said,  and  said  no 

more 
But  what  my  thoughts  did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story; 

If  thine,  consider' d,  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  suffer'd  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,   and 

smiling 

Extremity  out  of  act.    What  were  thy  friends  ? 
How  lost  thou  them  ? b    Thy  name,  my  most 

kind  virgin  P 

Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee ;  come,  sit  by  me. 
Mar.  My  name  is  Marina. 
Per.  0,  I  am  mock'd, 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  sir,  or  here  I'll  cease. 

•  Owe — own. 

>>  Them  is  not  found  in  the  old  copies. 
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Per.  Nay,  I  '11  be  patient ; 
Thou  little  kuowest  how  thou  dost  startle  me, 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name  was  given  me 

By  one  that  had  some  power ;  my  father  and  a 

king. 
Per.  How !    a    king's    daughter,   and  call'd 

Marina  ? 

Mar.  You  said  you  would  believe  me ; 
But.  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Have  you  a  working  pulse  ?  and  are  no  fairy- 
motion  ? 

Well;  speak  on.     Where  were  you  born?* 
And  wherefore  call'd  Marina  ? 

Mar.  Call'd  Marina, 

For  I  was  born  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea  ?  who  was  thy  mother  ? 

Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  born, 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Deliver'd  weeping. 

Per.  0,  stop  there  a  little ! 
This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal :  this  cannot  be 
My  daughter  buried.    [Aside.]    Well; — • 

were  you  bred  ? 

I  '11  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story, 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You  '11  scarce b  believe  me ;  't  were  best 

I  did  give  o're. 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  tho  syllable 
Of  whit  yon  sball  deliver.    Yet  give  mo  leave — 
How  came  you  in  these  paits  ?  where  were  you 

bred? 
Mar.  The  king,   my  father,  did  in  Tharsus 

leave  me ; 

Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  seek  to  murther  me :  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to  do 't, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.    But,  good  sir,  whither 
Will  you  have  me  ?  Why  do  you  weep  ?  It  may 

be 

You  think  me  an  impostor ;  no,  good  faith ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be 


»  Ma'one  reads, 
"  Have  you  a  working  pulse  ?  and  are  no  fairy  ? 

Motion? — Well;  speak  on.    Where  were  you  born !  " 
This  reading  was  probably  adopted  from  the  desire  to  avoid 
an  alexandrine.    A  "fairy  motion"  appears  to  us  in  the 
poet's  best  manner. 

fc  Toa  'II  icarct.    The  old  copies  h«T«  you  icon.    Malone 
nude  the  change. 
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Per.  Ho,  Helicanua ! 
Eel.  Calls  my  lord? 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor, 
Most  wise  in  general ;  tell  me,  if  thou  canst, 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  I  know  not ;  but 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Zy*.  She  never  would  tell  her  parentage ; 
Being  demanded  that,  she  would  sit  still  and 

weep. 

Per.  O  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honour' d  sir; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me, 
O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality, 
And  dro\vn  me  with  their  sweetness.     O  come 

hither, 

Thou  that  begett'st  him  that  did  fciee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wast  born  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again ! — O  Helicanu^ 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us :  This  is  Marina. — 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that, 
For  truth  can  never  be  confina'd  enough, 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar.  First,  sir,  I  pray,  what  is  your  title  ? 
Per.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre ;  but  tell  me  now 
My  drown'd  queen's  name:  as  in  the  rest  you 

said, 
Thou  hast   been  god-like  perfect,  the  heir  cr. 

kingdoms, 
And  another  like  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say  mj.  mother's  name  was  Thaisa  ? 
Thiiisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 
Per.  Now,  blessing  on  thee,  rise;  thou  art 

my  child. 
Give  me  fresh  garments.     Mine  own,  Helicanus, 

she  is ; m 

Not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have  been, 
By  savage  Cleon  :  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
Wheu  thou  shalt  kneel,  and  justify  in  knowledge, 
She  is  thy  .very  princess. — Who  is  this  ? 

Hel.  Sir,  't  is  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state, 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you. 
Give  me  my  robes ;  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 


»  Malone  prints  the  passage  thus  : — 

"  Miue  own  Helicanus, 
She  is  not  dead,"  &c. 

SUeven*  omits  the  it. 
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0  heavens  bless  my  gir. !    But  hark,  what  mu- 

sic 's  this  ? 

Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 
O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt, 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what 
music  ? 

Hel.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres :  list,  my  Marina. 

Lys.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him ;  give  him 
way. 

Per.  Rarest  sounds  do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Lys.  Music?*  My  lord,  I  hear — 

Per.  Most  heavenly  music : 

It  nips  me  unto  list'ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eyes ;  let  me  rest.    •  [lie  sleeps. 

Lys.  A  pillow  for  his  head. 
So  leave  him  all.     Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  anfvver  to  my  just  belief, 

1  '11  well  remember  you.b 

[.^w^LisiMACTTUs,  HELICAXUS,  MARINA, 
and  attendant  Lady. 

SCENE  II.— The  same. 

PERICLES  on  deck  asleep  ;  DIANA  appearing  to 
him  as  in  a  vision. 

Dia.  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus ;  hie  thee 

thither, 

And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together, 
Before  the  people  all 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife  : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call, 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  like. 
Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'st  in  woe : 
Do 't,  and  be  happy  :  by  my  silver  bow 
Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.     [DIANA  disappears. 

Per.  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee ! — Helicanus ! 

Enter  LYSIMACHUS,  HELICANUS,  and  MARINA. 

My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to  strike 
Th'  inhospitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  first :  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  sails ;  eftsoons  I  '11  tell  thee 
why.  [To  HELICANUS. 

Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore, 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 
Lys.  Sir, 

•  Mr.  Dyce  makes  this  a  stage-direction;  but  surely  the 
music  was  in  the  imagination  of  Pericles,  and  not  to  be 
heard  by  those  on  the  stage  or  by  the  audience. 

>>  Malone  thinks  this  sentence  should  be  spoken  by  Marina 
to  her  female  companions. 
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With  a^  my  heart ;  and  when  you  come  ashore, 

I  have  another  suit." 
Per.  You  shall  prevail, 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for  it  seems 

You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  Sir,  lend  me  your  arm.  , 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  GOWER,  before  the  Temple  of  DIANA  at 
Ephesus. 

Gow.  Now  our  sands  are  aimost  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  dumb. 
This,  my  last  boon,  give  me, 
(For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me,) 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows, 
What  minstrelsy,  what  pretty  din, 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 
To  greet  the  king.     So  he  has  thriv'd, 
That  he  is  promis'd  to  be  wiv'd 
To  fair  Marina ;  but  in  no  wise, 
Till  he  had  done  his  sacrifice, 
As  Dian  bade :  whereto  being  bound, 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 
In  feather'd  briefness  sails  are  fill'd, 
And  wishes  fall  out  as  they  're  will'd. 
At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see, 
Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 
That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon, 
Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  doom.          [Exit. 

SCENE  HI  —  The  Temiile  of  DIANA  at  Ephe- 
sus ;  THAIS  A  standing  near  the  altar,  as  high 
priestess ;  a  number  of  Virgins  on  each  side ; 
CERIMON  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Ephesus 
attending. 

Enter  PERICLES  with  his  Train ;  LYSIMACHUS, 
HELICANUS,  MARINA,  and  a  Lady. 

Per.  Hail,  Dian!   to  perform  thy  just  com- 
mand, 

I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
At  Pentapolis  the  fair  Thaisa. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  call'd  Marina ;  who,  O  goddess, 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.     She,  at  Tharsus 
Was  nurs'd  with  Clcon ;  whom  at  fourteen  years 
He  sought  to  murther:  but  ber  better  st.'irs 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene ;  against  whose  shore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  ufi, 

•  Suit.    The  old  copies  hav 
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[SCEXX  III. 


Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour  !  — 

You  are,  you  are  —  0  royal  Pericles  !  — 

\Shefaintt. 

Per.  "What  means  the  woman?  she  dies!  help, 
gentlemen  ! 

Cer.  Noble  sir, 

If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true, 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per.  Reverend  appearer,  no  ;         t 

I  threw  her  o'erboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer.  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  'T  is  most  certain. 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady  ;  —  0,  she  's  but  o'er- 


Early  in  blust'ring  morn  this  lady  was 
Thrown  upon  this  shore.    I  op'd  the  coffin  ; 
Found  there  rich  jewels  ;   recover*  d  her,   and 

plac'd  her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per.  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer.  Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to 

iny  house, 

Whither  I  invite  you.     Look,  Thaisa  is 
Recovered. 

Thai.  O,  let  me  look  ! 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  bend  no  licentious  ear, 
But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.     0,  my  lord, 
Are  you  not  Pericles  ?  Like  him  you  speak, 
Like  him  you  are  :  Did  you  not  name  a  tempest, 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 
Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa  ! 
Thai.  Tliat  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead 
And  drown'd. 
Per.        Immortal  Dian  ! 
Thai.  Now  I  know  you  better.  — 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  such  a  ring. 

[Shotct  a  ring. 
Per.  This,  this  ;  no  more,  you  gods  !  yoxir  pre- 

sent kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sports  :   You  shall  do 

well, 

That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.     0  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom. 

[Kneels  to  THAISA. 
Per.  Look,  who  kneels  here  !     Flesh  of  thy 

flesh,  Thaisa  ; 

Thy  burthen  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there, 


Thai.  Bless' d,  and  mine  own ! 

Eel.  "FM,  madam,  and  my  queen ! 
Thai.  I  know  you  not 

Per.  You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly 

from  Tyre, 

I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man  P 
I  have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai.  'T  wasHelicanus  then. 

Per.  Still  confirmation : 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found ; 
How  possibly  preserv'd ;  and  whom  to  thank, 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord    Cerimon,   my  lord;    this    man, 

through  whom 
The  gods  have  shown  their  power;  that  can 

from  first 
To  last  resolve  yon. 

Per.  Reverend  sir,  the  gods 

Can  have  no  mortal  officer  more  like 
A  god  than  you.     Will  you  deliver  ho^ 
This  dead  queen  re-lives  ? 

Cer.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house, 
Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  was  found  with 

her; 

How  she  came  placed  here  within  the  temple ; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Diana ! 

I  bless  thee  for  thy  vision,  and  will  offer 
Night-oblations  to  thee.     Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed  of  your  daughter, 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.     And  now, 
This  ornament  that  makes  me  look  so  dismal, 
Will  I,  my  lov'd  Marina,  clip  to  form : 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd, 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I  '11  beautify.* 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon  hath    letters    of    good 

credit, 
Sir,  that  my  father 's  dead. 

Per.  Heavens  make  a  star  of  him  !  Yet  there, 

my  queen, 

We  '11  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselves 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  days ; 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay, 
To  hear  the  rest  untold. — Sir,  lead  the  way. 

[Exeunt  omnet. 
Enter  GOWEK. 
Gow.  In  Antiochus  and  his  daughter,   yon 

have  heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward ; 

»  We  follow  some  alterations  by  Malone,  of  the  old  text, 
which,  without  these,  is  hopelessly  obscure. 
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In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  seen 
(Although  assail'd  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen) 
Virtue  preseiVd  from  fell  destruction's  blast, 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown' d  with  joy  at  last. 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty : 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears, 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  and  honour'd 
name 


Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn ; 

That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  burn. 

The  gods  for  murther  seemed  so  content 

To   punish    them;m    although    not    done,  but 

meant. 

§p,  on  your  patience  ever  mpre  attending, 
New  joy  wait  on  you!    Here  our  play  hath 

ending. 

[Exit  GOWEB. 

•  Them  U  omitted  in  the  old  copies. 
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Extracts  from  dower's  '  Confeaaio  Amantifl,'  concluded. 


M  A  MESSENGER  for  her  is  gone, 
And  she  came  with  her  harp  on  hand ; 
And  the  said  them,  that  she  would  fonde* 
By  all  the  ways  that  she  can 
To  glad  with  this  sorry  man. 
But  what  he  was  she  wist  nought, 
But  all  the  ship  her  hath  besought, 
That  she  her  wits  on  him  despend.b 
In  auntere  if  he  might  amend, 
And  say  it  shall  be  well  acquit. 

When  she  hath  understonden  it 
She  goeth  her  down,  there  as  he  lay, 
Where  that  she  harpeth  many  a  lay, 
And  like  an  angel  sang  withal. 
But  he  no  more  than  the  wall 
Took  heed  of  anything  he  heard. 

And  when  she  saw  that  he  so  ferde  d 
She  falleth  with  him  into  words, 
.And  telleth  him  of  sundry  bordes.e 
And  asketh  him  demands  strange, 
Whereof  she  made  his  heart  change ; 
And  to  her  speech  his  ear  he  laid, 
And  hath  marvel  of  that  she  said. 
For  in  proverb  and  in  problem 
She  spake,  and  bade  he  should  deme  r 
In  many  a  subtile  question ; 
But  he  for  no  suggestion 
Which  toward  him  she  could  stere,* 
lie  would  not  o  t>  word  answer, 
But  as  a  madman  at  the  last, 
His  head  weeping  away  he  cast, 
And  half  in  wrath  he  bade  her  go : 
But  yet  she  would  nought  do  so ; 
And  in  the  dark  forth  she  goeth 
Till  she  him  toucheth.  and  he  wrothe.t 
And  after  her  with  his  hand 
He  smote  :  and  thus  when  she  him  found 
Diteased,  courteously  she  said,— 
Avoy,  k  my  lord,  I  am  a  maid ; 
And  if  ye  wist  what  I  am, 
And  out  of  what  lineage  I  came. 
Ye  would  not  be  so  salvage. 
With  that  he  sober'th  his  courage, 
And  put  away  his  heavy  cheer. 
But  of  them  two  a  man  may  lere 
What  is  to  be  so  sibbe  1  of  blood 
None  wist  of  other  how  it  stood, 


•  Fonde — by. 
e  Aitnier — adventure. 
t  Bordet — countries. 
h  O — one. 

void. 


b  Detpend — would  expend. 

d  Ferde— fared. 

t  .D«ne— judge,      g  Stert — itir 

I  Wrolhe — was  angry. 

1  Sitbe— related. 


And  yet  the  father  at  last 

His  heart  upon  this  maid  cast, 

That  he  her  loveth  kindly ; 

And  yet  he  wist  never  why, 

But  all  was  known  ere  that  thsy  neat; 

For  God,  which  wot  their  whole  Latent, 

Their  hearts  both  he  discloseth. 

This  king  unto  this  maid  opposeth, 

And  asketh  first,  what  is  her  name, 

And  where  she  learned  all  this  game, 

And  of  what  kin  that  she  was  come  t 

And  she,  that  hath  his  words  norne,* 

Answereth,  and  saith,  My  name  is  Truiae, 

That  was  some  time  well  at  ease. 

In  Tharse  I  was  forth  draw  and  fed, 

There  learned  I  till  I  was  sped, 

Of  that  I  can  :  my  father  eke, 

I  not  where  that  I  should  him  seek : 

He  was  a  king  men  told  me. 

My  mother  drown'd  was  in  the  tea. 

From  point  to  point  all  she  him  told 

That  she  hath  long  in  heart  hold, 

And  never  durst  make  her  moan 

But  only  to  this  lord  alone. 

To  whom  her  heart  cannot  he!e,b 

Turn  it  to  woe,  turn  it  to  weal, 

Turn  it  to  good,  turn  it  to  harm. 

And  he  then  took  her  in  his  arm ; 
But  such  a  joy  as  he  then  made 
Was  never  seen  :  thus  be  they  glad 
kuat  sorry  hadden  be  to  forn.c 
From  this  day  forth  fortune  hath  sworn 
To  set  them  upward  on  the  wheel : 
So  goeth  the  world,  now  woe,  now  weaL* 

•  •  *  •  • 

"  With  worthy  knights  environed, 
The  king  himself  hath  abandoned 
Into  the  temple  in  good  intent. 
The  door  is  up,  and  in  he  went, 
Where  as,  with  great  devotion 
Of  holy  contemplation 
Within  'his  heart,  he  made  his  shrift, 
And  after  that  a  rich  gift 
He  ofTreth  with  great  reverence ; 
And  there  in  open  audience 
Of  them  that  stooden  all  about 
He  told  them,  and  declareth  out 
His  hap,  such  as  him  is  befall : 
There  was  no  thing  forget  of  alL 


»  Nome— taken. 
*  Xele—hile. 


*  To  for* — be/are. 
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His  wife,  as  it  v  as  God's  grace, 
'Which  was  piofessed  in  the  place 
As  she  that  was  abbess  there, 
Unto  his  tale  hath  laid  her  ear. 
She  knew  the  voice,  and  the  visage : 
For  pure  joy,  as  in  a  rage, 
She  stretch'd  unto  him  all  at  once, 
And  fell  a  swoon  upon  the  stones 
Whereof  the  temple-floor  was  paved. 
She  was  anon  with  water  laved, 
Till  she  came  to  herself  again, 
And  then  she  began  to  seyn — 

Ah,  blessed  be  the  high  soonde,» 
That  I  may  see  mine  husband, 
Which  whilom  he  and  I  were  one." 


•  Hoonat— gm. 


!l  Attaint  they  weren  by  the  law, 
And  doomed  for  to  hang,  and  draw, 
And  brent,  and  with  the  wind  to  blew, 
That  all  the  world  it  might  know. 
And  upon  this  condition 
The  doom  in  execution 
Was  put  anon  without  fail. 
And  every  man  hath  great  marvel 
Which  heard  tellen  of  this  chance, 
And  thanketh  God's  purveyance, 
Which  doth  mercy  forth  with  justice. 
Slain  is  the  murd'rer,  and  murd'ress, 
Through  very  truth  of  righteousness ; 
And  through  mercy  safe  is  •iniplessea 
Of  her,  whom  mercy  preserveth. 
Thus  hath  he  well,  that  well  iteser?  e'i.' 

•  Simpltne— •implicit  jr, 


NOTICE 


THE    AUTHENTICITY    OF    PERICLES. 


THE  external  testimony  that  Shakspere  \vas  the  author  of  Pericles  would  appear  to  rest 
upon  stronger  evidence,  as  far  as  regards  the  fact  of  publication,  than  that  which  assigns 
to  him  the  authorship  of  Titus  Andronicus.  That  play  was  not  published  as  his  work  till 
after  his  death  :  Pericles  was  published  with  Shakspere's  name  as  the  author  during  his 
lifetime.  But  this  evidence  is  not  decisive.  In  1600  was  printed  '  The  first  part  of  the 
true  and  honourable  history  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  <fcc.  Written  by  William 
Shakespeare  ;'  and  we  should  be  entitled  to  receive  that  representation  of  the  writer  of 
'  Sir  John  Oldcastle '  as  good  evidence  of  the  authorship,  were  we  not  in  possession  of  a 
fact  which  entirely  outweighs  the  bookseller's  insertion  of  a  popular  name  in  his  title- 
page.  In  the  manuscript  diary  of  Philip  Henslowe,  preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  is  the 
following  entry: — "The  16th  of  October,  99.  Keceived  by  me  Thomas  Downton  of 
Philip  Henslowe,  to  pay  Mr.  Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Hathaway,  for  The 
first  part  of  the  Lyfe  of  Sir  Jhon  Ouldcastell,  and  in  earnest  of  the  Second  Pee.  for  the 

ill 
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use  of  the  company,  ten  pound,  I  say  received  10  lb."*  The  title-page  of  Pericles,  io 
1609,  might  have  been  as  fraudulent  as  that  of  '  Sir  Jdhn  Oldcastle'  in  1600. 

The  play  of  Pericles,  as  we  learn  by  the  original  title-page,  was  "  sundry  times  acted 
by  his  Majesty's  servants  at  the  Globe."  The  proprietary  interest  in  the  play  for  the 
purposes  of  the  stage  (whoever  wrote  it)  no  doubt  remained  in  1623  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  Globe  Theatre — Shakspere's  fellow-shareholders.  Of  the  popularity  of  Pericles 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  printed  three  times  separately  before  the  publication  of 
the  folio  of  1623  ;  and  it.would  have  been  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  that  edition 
to  have  included  it  amongst  Shakspere's  works.  Did  they  reject  it  because  they  could 
not  conscientiously  affirm  it  to  be  written  by  him,  or  were  they  unable  to  make  terms 
with  those  who  had  the  right  of  publication  1  There  was  an  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1608,  by  Edward  Blount,  of  "The  book  of  Pericles  Prynceof  Tyre;" 
and  Blount  at  the  same  time  enters  "  A  book  called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra."  But 
Pericles  was  first  published  by  Henry  Gosson.  Blount  was  one  of  the  proprietoi's  of  the 
folio  of  1623.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  the  right  of  printing  Pericles  in  1608  ;  and 
he  probably  assigned  it  to  Gosson,  who  (upon  a  similar  probability)  subsequently  assigned 
it  to  S.  S.  (Simon  Stafford1?),  who  printed  it  in  1611,  and  who  again  assigned  it  to 
Thomas  Pavier,  who  printed  it  in  1619.  A  question  then  naturally  arises,  whether 
Blount,  th*e  proprietor  of  the  folio,  was  unable  to  recover  back  what  he  had  assigned  as 
a  separate  publication  ;  and  whether  the  non-admission,  therefore,  of  Pericles  in  the  folio 
of  1623  was  not  wholly  a  commercial  matter,  depending  upon  thu  olaim  to  copyright. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  question  which  is  not  likely  to  be  decided. 

It  is  a  most  important  circumstance,  with  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  Titus  Andre- 
nicus,  that  Meres,  in  1599,  ascribed  that  play  to  Shakspere.  We  have  no  such  testimony 
in  the  case  of  Pericles  ;  but  the  tradition  which  assigns  it  to  Shakspere  is  pretty  constant. 
Malone  has  quoted  a  passage  from  "The  Times  displayed,  in  Six  Sestiads,"  a  poem 
published  in  1646,  and  dedicated  by  S.  Shephard  to  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  : — 

"  See  him,  whose  tragic  scenes  Euripides 
Doth  equal,  and  with  Sophocles  we  may 
Compare  great  Shakspeare  :  Aristophanes 
Never  like  him  his  fancy  could  display  : 
Witness  The  Prince  of  Tyre,  his  Pericles  : 
His  sweet  and  his  to  be  admired  lay 
He  wrote  of  lustful  Tarquin's  rape,  show?  he 
Did  understand  the  depth  of  poesie." 

Six  years  later,  another  writer,  J.  Tatham,  in  verses  prefixed  to  Richard  Brome's  '  Jov;al 
Crew,'  1652,  speaks  slightingly  of  Shakspere,  and  of  this  particular  drama  : — 

"  But  Shakespeare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 
Founder'd  in  his  Pericles,  and  must  not  pass." 

Drydeu,  in  his  prologue  to  Charles  Davenant's  '  Circe,'  in  1675,  has  these  lines  : — 

"  Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  first  young  flight. 
Did  no  Volpone,  nor  no  Arbaces,  write ; 
But  hopp'd  about,  and  short  excursions  made 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid* 
And  each  was  guilty  of  some  slighted  maid- 


*  BosweU's  '  Malone,1  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 
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Shakspeara'B  own  Muse  his  Pericles  first  bore ; 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor. 
T  is  miracle  to  see  a  first  good  play-: 
All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas-day." 

The  mention  of  Shakspere  as  the  author  of  Pericles  in  the  poems  printed  in  1646  and 
1 652  may  in  some  respect  be  called  traditionary ;  for  the  play  was  not  printed  after 
1635  till  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1664.  Dryden,  most  probably,  read  the  play  in  that 
forio  edition.  In  1691  Langbaine  receives  the  play  without  any  doubt  of  the  authorship; 
but  he  also  accepts,  as  written  by  Shakspere,  the  six  other  doubtful  plays  which  appeared 
m  the  folio  of  166i.  On  the  other  hand,  Gildon,  in  1709,  in  his  remarks  subjoined  to 
Howe's  edition,  treats  Pericles  as  a  genuine  play  by  Shakspere ;  but  of  the  six  other 
ascribed  plays  he  says,  they  "  are  none  of  Shakespeare's,  nor  have  anything  in  them  to 
give  the  least  ground  to  think  them  his."  Howe  himself  speaks  more  cautiously  :  "  It  is 
owned  that  some  part  of  Pericles  certainly  was  written  by  him,  particularly  the  last  act." 
Before  we  proceed  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  Pericles,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  date  of  its  production.  The  title-page  of  the  first  edition  call* 
it  "  The  lute  and  much  admired  play."  In  modern  phraseology  "  the  late  "  would  be 
the  nep  or  the  recent.  That  edition  was  printed  in  1609.  The  play  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  in  1608.  There  are  other  circumstances  leading  to  the  belief  that, 
about  the  period  of  its  publication,  Pericles  was  a  new  play,  in  some  sense  of  the  word. 
Malone  has  extracted  six  lines  from  a  metrical  pamphlet  entitled  '  Pimlyco,'  which  he 
originally  thought  was  printed  in  1596,  but  subsequently  found  bore  the  date  of  1609. 
They  are  as  follow  : — 

"  Amazed  I  stood,  to  see  a  crowd 
Of  civil  throats  stretch'd  out  so  loud : 
As  at  a  new  play,  all  the  rooms 
Did  swarm  with  gentles  mix'd  with  grooms; 
So  that  I  truly  thought  all  these 
Came  to  see  Shore  or  Pericles." 

Malone  quotes  these  lines,  not  to  fix  the  date  of  the  play,  but  to  show  that  it  is  mentioned 
"  as  a  very  popular  performance."  Mr.  Collier  holds  that  this  passage  from  '  Pimlyco' 
is  decisive  as  to  the  date  :  "  In  this  year  (1609)  it  is  actually  spoken  of  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  Pimlyco,  or  Runne  Red-cap,  as  a  new  play."*  Receiving,  as  Mr.  Colliei 
does,  the  metrical  tract  of  '  Pimlyco'  as  first  published  in  1609  (although  Malone  says 
"  it  might  have  been  a  republication "),  there  is  a  very  obvious  question  suggested  by 
the  last  of  these  six  lines,  which  Mr.  Collier  has  not  adverted  to  in  the  elaborate  parti- 
culars which  he  has  so  industriously  collected  on  the  subject  of  Pericles.  That  question 
is  this — Was  Shore  as  well  as  Pericles  a  new  play  in  1609  ?  Mr.  Collier  shall  himself 
answer  that  question  in  his  extracts  from,  and  observations  upon,  Henslowe's  Diary, 
preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  which  Malone  had  previously  noticed  : — "  The  '  Jant 
Shore ,'  assigned  to  Chettle  and  Day  in  January,  1601-2,  was  only  a  revival  of  an  older 
play,  as  Henslowe  then  gave  forty  shillings  to  those  poets,  in  order  that  '  the  booke  of 
Shoare'  might  be  'now  newly  written  for  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players.' "t  In 
Malone  the  entry  stands  under  date  March,  1 602-3  :  "  Jane  Shore,  by  Henry  Chettle 
and  John  Day."  Here  we  have  the  unquestionable  fact  that  in  1602,  or  in  1603, 
Shore'  was  brought  out  by  Henry  Chettle  and  John  Day ;  and  yet  in  1609,  if  the  date 
of  '  Pimlyco '  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  was  a  new  flay.  What,  then,  is  the  argument 
worth,  that  the  lines  in  '  Pimlyco '  show  that  Pericles  was  first  produced  in  or  about 

•  'Farther  Particulars,'  &<x,  p.  31.  t  '  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,'  p.  91. 
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1609?  "The  anonymous  author  of  Pimlyco,  or  Runne  Red-cap"  has  proved  too 
much.  Is  the  entry  ut  Stationers'  Hall  in  1 608  more  decisive  ?  We  think  not ;  for  the 
first  eutiy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  printed  in  1597,  is  made -in  1606,  at  which  time  the 
entry  was  also  made  of  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,  printed  in  1598.  Is  the  expression  upon 
the  title-page  of  1609.  "  The  late  and  much  admired  play,"  more  decisive?  We  think 
not.  For  in  the  edition  of  1619  it  is  still  "  The  late  and  much  admired  play;"  in  1630 
still  the  same  •  in  1635  still  the  same.  If  the  evidence  of  'Pimlyco'  had  not  broken 
down,  the  collateral  evidence  of  the  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  of  the  title-page  of 
1609,  might  have  strengthened  that  direct  testimony.  Of  themselves  they  prove  little. 
The  first  known  edition  of  Titus  Andronicus  bears  the  date  of  1600  ;  and  of  that  edition 
only  one  copy  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence.  But  Laugbaine,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  mentions  a  copy  bearing  the  date  of  1594.  The  date  of  1600,  therefore,  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  play's  production.  So  it  may  be  with  the  Pericles  of  1609 ; 
for  "  the  late  "  upon  that  title-page  might  have  been  copied  from  some  previous  edition 
now  lost ;  as  the  title-page  of  that  of  1619  was  a  copy  of  that  of  1609.  But  Mr.  Collier 
has  one  other  witness  to  produce  :  "  I  think  the  piece  of  evidence  I  am  now  about  to 
introduce  must  be  considered  decisive.  It  is  a  prose  novel,  founded  upon  Shakespeare  s 
Pericles,  in  consequence,  in  all  likelihood,  of  the  great  run  it  was  experiencing.  '.  .  .  . 
It  must  have  been  hastily  put  together,  and  published  while  Pericles  was  enjoying 
extraordinary  popularity,  in  order  to  forestal  the  appearance  of  the  printed  play,  because 
Nat.  Butter,  the  bookseller,  hoped  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  desire  of  people  to  read  a 
story  which  on  the  stage  was  so  remarkably  attractive.  Had  the  play  not  then  been  a  new 
production,  and  had  it  not  been  '  fortunate'  by  being  performed  in  '  oft-crammed  theatres,' 
Butter  would  have  had  no  inducement  to  enter  into  the  speculation."  Mr.  Collier  then 
subjoins  the  title-page,  which  we  copy  :  '  The  Painfull  Aduentui-es  of  Pericles  Prince  of 
Tyre.  Being  the  true  History  of  the  Play  of  Pericles,  as  it  was  lately  presented  by  the 
worthy  and  ancient  poet  John  Gower.  At  London.  Printed  by  T.  P.  for  Nat :  Butter. 
1608.'  Although  we  admit  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  remarkable  tract  is, 
as  it  professes  to  be,  "  A  true  history  of  the  Play  of  Pericles " — that  is,  a  reduction  of 
the  play  into  a  story-book— we  are  sceptical  enough  not  to  receive  the  other  words  of 
that  title-page,  "  as  it  was  lately  presented,"  as  an  absolute  proof  that  the  play  was  then 
a  new  production.  The  play  was  popular  as  an  acting  drama  a  hundred  years  after  this. 
Pericles  was  one  of  Betterton's  favourite  parts.  In  1629,  when  Jouson  wrote  his  famous 
ode,  "  Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage,"  he  adverts  to  Pericles  as  a  play  so  popular  that  it 
kept  the  stage  to  the  exclusion  of  what  he  considered  better  performances  : — 

"  No  doubt  some  mouldy  tale, 

Like  Pericles,  and  stale 

As  the  slirieve's  crusts,  and  nasty  as  his  fish, — 
Scraps  out  of  every  dish, 

Thrown  forth,  and  rak'd  into  the  common  tub,— 
May  keep  up  the  Play-club. 

There,  sweepings  do  as  well 

As  the  best-order'd  meal ; 
For  who  the  relish  of  these  guests  will  fit, 
Needs  set  them  but  tne  alms-basket  of  wit." 

In  Owen  Felthams  Answer  to  Jonson's  Ode,  Pericles  is  again   mentioned,  with  an 
inference  that  its  plot  is  offensive  to  a  critical  judgment : — 

"  Your  jests  so  nominal 
Are  things  so  far  beneath  an  able  brain, 
As  they  do  throw  a  stain 
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Through  all  th'  unlikely  plot,  and  do  displease 
Aa  deep  aa  Pericles." 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  if  Butter's  story-book  had  borne  the  same  date  as  Pavier's  third 
edition  of  Pericles,  namely,  1619,  in  the  same  way  that  the  continued  popularity  of 
Pericles  demanded  that  third  edition,  and  allowed  it  to  be  called  "  the  late  and  much- 
admired  play,"  so  the  story-book  might  even  then  have  said,  '  The  true  History  of  the 
Play  of  Pericles,  as  it  was  lately  presented.'  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  story-book  of 
1609  might  have  reference  to  a  play  which  was  a  new  play  in  1602,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  that  honest  witness,  '  Pimlyco,'  who  tells  us  that  he*was  in  a  crowd  where 
gentlemen  were  mixed  with  grooms,  as  though  they  came  to  see  a  new  play,  '  Shore,'  or 
'  Pericles.'  That  other  unexceptionable  witness,  Mr.  Henslowe,  we  have  called  to  prove 
that  'Shore'  was  a  new  play  in  1602.  We  therefore  cannot  receive  the  indirect  testimony 
that  Pericles  was  a  new  play  in  1609,  any  more  than  we  should  receive  the  same  testimony 
that  'Shore'  was  a  new  play  in  1609. 

But  what,  in  the  natural  construction  of  the  language  of  the  writer  of  '  Pimlyco,'  was 
a  new  play  ?  '  Shore  '  and  '  Pericles,'  according  to  him,  are  new  plays.  But  Heuslowe 
has  left  it  upon  record  that  in  1602  he  gave  the  large  sum  of  forty  shillings  to  two  poets, 
that  "  the  book  of  Shoare  might  be  now  newly  written."  There  was  an  old  book  of 
'Shore,'  then,  which  was  to  be  modernized, — in  which  the  action,  probably,  was  to  be 
kept,  but  the  dialogue  was  to  be  rendered  acceptable  to  a  more  critical  audience  than  had 
been  familiar  with  it  in  its  original  state.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  was  '  Shore  '  a  new 
play.  It  is  in  this  sense  of  the  word  that  Pericles,  whether  produced  when  '  Shore '  was 
produced,  or  some  seven  years  later,  was  a  new  play.  In  our  original  Introductory 
Notice  to  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  we  incidentally  mentioned  our  belief  that 
Pericles  was  a  very  early  play  of  Shakspere's,  saying,  "  We  have  Dryden's  evidence  that 

'  Shakspeare's  own  muse  hia  Pericles  first  bore." " 

Mr.  Collier  has  been  kind  enough  to  notice  this  opinion ;  although,  of  course,  he  differs 
from  us :  ':  Malone  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  was  an  older  edition  of  'Pimlyco1 
than  that  of  1609.  It  was  then  first  published,  and  not  in  1596.  If  Pericks  had  been 
produced  before  1590,  as  the  Editor  of  the  '  Pictorial  Shaksperc '  conjectures,  it  would 
not  ha^e  been  mentioned  as  a  new  play  even  in  1596,  much  less  in  1609."  *  But  'Shore' 
was  "  mentioned  as  a  new  play  ; "  and  we  know  that  it  was  not  a  new  play,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  The  parts  that  were  "  now  newly  written "  of  Pericles  might  have 
entitled  it  to  be  called  a  new  play  ;  just  as  the  parts  "  now  newly  written  "  of  '  Shore  ' 
might  have  entitled  that  to  be  called  a  new  play.  We  hold  it  to  be  impossible  that 
Shakspere  could  have  written  Pericles,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  seventeenth  century 
although  he  then  might  have  written  parts  of  it  for  the  first  time.  This  opinion  is  not 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  our  former  and  our  continued  belief  in  what  Mr.  Collier 
calls  (:  Dryden's  obiter  dictum"  that 

"  Shakspeare's  own  muse  his  Pericles  first  bore." 

Mr.  Collier  says,  "  I  do  not  at  all  rely  upon  Dryden's  evidence  farther  than  to  establish 
the  belief  as  to  the  authorship  entertained  by  persons  engaged  hi  theatrical  affairs  after 
the  Restoration."  But  is  such  evidence  wholly  to  be  despised  ?  and  must  the  belief  bo 
necessarily  dated  "after  the  Restoration1?"  Dryden  was  himself  forty -four  years  of  age 
when  he  wrote  the  line  in  question.  He  had  been  a  writer  for  the  stage  twelve  years. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Davenant,  who  wrote  for  the  stage  in  1626.  Of  the  original 

*  '  Farther  Particulars,'  Note,  p.  31. 
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actors  in  Shakspere's  plays  Dryden  himself  might  have  known,  when  he  was  a  young 
man, — John  Lowin,  who  kept  the  Three  Pigeons  inn  at  Brentford,  and  died  very  old,  a 
little  before  the  Restoration  ;  and  Joseph  Taylor,  who  died  in  1653,  although,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  stage,  he  was  old  enough  to  have  played  Hamlet  under  Shakspere's 
immediate  instruction ;  and  Richard  Robinson,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Charles  L,  and 
has  an  historical  importance  through  having  been  shot  to  death  by  Harrison,  after  he 
had  laid  down  his  arms,  with  this  exclamation  from  the  stern  republican,  "  Cursed  is  he 
that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently."  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  then,  that  Dryden 
w<j,s  a  competent  report^'  of  the  traditions  of  the  stage,  and  not  necessarily  of  the  tradi- 
tions that  survived  after  the  Restoration.  We  can  picture  the  young  poet,  naturally 
anxious  to  approach  as  closely  to  Shakspere  as  possible,  taking  a  cheerful  cup  with  poor 
Lowin  in  his  humble  inn,  and  listening  to  thfl  old  man's  recital  of  the  recollections  of  his 
youth  amidst  those  scenes  from  which  he  was  banished  by  the  violence  of  civil  war  and 
the  fuiy  of  puritanical  intolerance.  We  accept,  then,  Dryden's  assertion  with  little 
doubt ;  and  we  approach  to  the  examination  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  Pericles  with  the  conviction  that,  if  it  be  the  work  of  Shakspere,  the  foundations  of  it 
were  laid  when  his  art  was  imperfect,  and  he  laboured  somewhat  in  subjection  to  the 
influence  of  those  ruder  models  for  which  he  eventually  substituted  his  own  splendid 
examples  of  dramatic  excellence. 

There  is  a  very  striking  passage  in  Sidney's  '  Defence  of  Poesy,'  which  may  be  taken 
pretty  accurately  to  describe  the  infancy  of  the  dramatic  ait  in  England,  being  written 
some  four  or  five  years  before  we  can  trace  any  connexion  of  Shakspere  with  the  stage. 
The  passage  is  long,  but  it  is  deserving  of  attentive  consideration  : — 

"  But  they  will  say,  how  then  shall  we  set  forth  a  story  which  contains  both  many 
^iaces  and  many  times  1  And  do  they  not  know  that  a  tragedy  is  tied  to  the  laws  of 
Poesy,  and  not  of  History,  not  bound  to  follow  the  story,  but  having  liberty  either  to 
feign  a  quite  new  matter,  or  to  frame  the  history  to  the  most  tragical  convenience  1 
Again,  many  things  may  be  told  which  cannot  be  showed  :  if  they  know  the  difference 
betwixt  reporting  and  representing.  As  for  example,  I  may  speak,  though  I  am  here,  of 
Peru,  and  in  speech  digress  from  that  to  the  description  of  Calecut :  but  in  action  I 
cannot  represent  it  without  Pacolet's  horse.  And  so  was  the  manner  the  ancients  took 
by  some  Nuntius,  to  recount  things  done  in  former  time,  or  other  place. 

"  Lastly,  if  they  will  represent  an  History,  they  must  not  (as  Horace  saith)  begin 
above,  but  they  must  come  to  the  principal  point  of  that  one  action  which  they  will 
represent.  By  example  this  will  be  best  expressed.  I  have  a  story  of  young  Polydorus, 
delivered,  for  safety's  sake,  with  great  riches,  by  his  father  Priam  us,  to  Polymnestor 
king  of  Thrace,  in  the  Trojan  war  time.  He,  after  some  years,  hearing  of  the  overthrow 
of  Priamus,  for  to  make  the  treasure  his  own,  murthereth  the  child  ;  the  body  of  the 
child  is  taken  up  ;  Hecuba,  she,  the  same  day,  findeth  a  sleight  to  be  revenged  most 
cruelly  of  the  tyrant.  Where,  now,  would  one  of  our  tragedy-writers  begin,  but  with 
the  delivery  of  the  child  ?  Then  should  he  sail  over  into  Thrace,  and  to  spend  I  know 
not  how  many  years,  and  travel  numbers  of  places.  But  where  doth  Euripides  1  Even 
with  the  finding  of  the  body,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  told  by  the  spirit  of  Polydorus.  This 
needs  no  farther  to  be  enlarged  ;  the  dullest  wit  may  conceive  it." 

Between  this  notion  which  Sidney  had  formed  of  the  propriety  of  a  tragedy  which  should 

understand  "the  difference  betwixt  reporting  and  representing,"  there  was  a  long  space  to 

be  travelled  over,  before  we  should  arrive  at  a  tragedy  which  should  make  the   whole 

action  manifest,  and  keep  the  interest  alive  from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  without  any 
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"reporting11  at  all.  When  Hamlet  and  Othello  and  Lear  were  perfected,  this  culminating 
point  of  the  dramatic  art  had  been  reached.  But  it  is  evident  that  Sidney  described  a 
state  of  things  in  which  even  the  very  inartificial  expedient  of  uniting  description  -with 
representation  had  not  been  thoroughly  understood,  or  at  least  had  not  been  generally 
practised.  The  "  tragedy-writers ''  begin  with  the  delivery  of  the  young  Polydorus,  and 
travel  on  with  him  from  place  to  place,  till  his  final  murder.  At  this  point  Euripides 
begins  the  story,  leaving  something  to  be  told  by  the  spirit  of  Polydorus.  It  is  not  dim- 
cult  to  conceive  a  young  dramatic  poet  looking  to  something  beyond  the  "tragedy- writers" 
of  his  own  day,  and,  upon  taking  up  a  popular  story,  inventing  a  machinery  for  "  report- 
ing," which  should  emulate  the  ingenious  device  of  Euripides  in  making  the  ghost  of 
Polydorus  briefly  tell  the  history  which  a  ruder  stage  would  have  exhibited  in  detail. 
There  was  a  book  no  doubt  familiar  to  that  young  poet ;  it  was  the  '  Confessio  Arnantis, 
the  Confessyon .of  the  Louer,'  of  John  Gower,  printed  by  Caxt-n  in  1493,  and  by  Berthelet 
in  1532  and  1554.  That  the  book  was  popular,  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  three 
editions  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  will  sufficiently  manifest.  That  it  was  a  book 
to  be  devoured  by  a  youth  of  poetical  aspirations,  who  can  doubt  ?  That  a  Chaucer  and 
a  Gower  were  accessible  to  a  young  man  educated  at  the  grammar-school  at  Stratford  we 
may  readily  believe.  That  was  not  a  day  of  rare  copies;  the  bountiful  press  of  the  early 
English  printers  was  for  the  people,  and  the  people  eagerly  devoured  the  intellectual  food 
•which  that  press  bestowed  upon  them.  '  Appollinus,  The  Prince  of  Tyr,'  is  one  of  the 
most  sustained,  and,  perhaps,  altogether  one  of  the  most  interesting,  of  the  old  narratives 
which  Gower  introduced  into  the  poetical  form.  What  did  it  matter  to  the  yoirfig  and 
enthusiastic  reader  that  there  were  Latin  manuscripts  of  this  story  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century;  that  there  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  it;  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate stories  of  the  '  Gesta  Eomanorum  ? '  What  does  all  this  matter  even  to  us,  with 
regard  to  the  play  before  us?  Mr.  Collier  says,  "The  immediate  source  to  which  Shake- 
speare resorted  was  probably  Laurence  Twine's  version  of  the  novel  of  '  Appollonius  King 
of  Tyre.'  which  first  came  out  in  1576,  and  was  afterwards  several  times  reprinted.  I 
have  before  me  an  edition  without  date,  '  Imprinted  at  London  by  Valentine  Simmes  for 
the  Widow  Newman,'  which  very  likely  was  that  used  by  our  great  dramatist."  *  Mr. 
Collier  has  reprinted  this  story  of  Laurence  Twine  with  the  title — 'Appollonius,  Prince 
of  Tyre  ;  upon  which  Shakespeare  founded  Pericles.'  We  cannot  understand  this.  We 
have  looked  in  vain  throughout  this  story  to  find  a  single  incident  in  Pericles,  suggested 
by  Twine's  relation,  which  might  not  have  been  equally  suggested  by  Gower's  poem. 
We  will  not  weary  our  readers,  therefore,  with  any  extracts  from  this  narrative.  That 
the  author  of  Pericles  had  Gower  in  his  thoughts,  and,  what  is  more  important,  that  he 
felt  that  his  audience  were  familiar  with  Gower,  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  apparent.  Upon 
what  other  principle  can  Gower  perpetually  take  up  the  dropped  threads  of  the  action  1 
Upon  what  other  principle  are  the  verses  spoken  by  Gower,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
lines,  formed  upon  a  careful  imitation  of  his  style  ;  so  as  to  present  to  an  audience  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  some  notion  of  a  poet  about  two  centuries  older  ?  It 
is  perfectly  evident  to  us  that  Gower,  and  Gower  only,  was  in  the  thoughts  of  the  author 
of  Pericles. 

We  call  the  play  before  us  by  the  name  of  PEKICLES,  because  it  was  so  called  in  the 
first  rudely  printed  copies,  and  because  the  contemporaries  of  the  writer,  following  the 
printed  copies,  so  called  it  in  their  printed  books.  But  Malone  has  given  us  an  epigram 
of  Richard  Flecknoe,  1670,  '  On  the  Play  of  the  Life  of  PYROCLES.'  There  can  be  little 

*  'Farther  Particular*,'  p.  30. 
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doubt,  we  think,  as  Steevens  has  very  justly  argued,  that  Pyrocles  was  the  name  of  the 
hero  of  this  play.  For  who  was  Pyrocles  ?  The  hero  of  Sidney's  '  Arcadia.'  Steevens 
says,  "  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  our  ancient  writers  were  ambitious  to  exhibit  Sidney's 
worthies  on  the  stage  ;  and  when  his  subordinate  agents  were  advanced  to  such  honour, 
how  happened  it  that  Pyrocles,  their  leader,  should  be  overlooked  ? "  To  a  young  poet, 
who,  probably,  had  access  to  the  'Arcadia,'  in  manuscript,  before  its  publication  in  1590, 
the  name  of  Pyrocles  would  naturally  present  itself  as  worthy  to  succeed  the  somewhat 
unmanageable  Appollinus  of  Gower  ;  and  that  name  would  recommend  itself  to  an 
audience  who,  if  they  were  of  the  privileged  circles,  such  as  the  actors  of  the  Blackfriars 
often  addressed,  were  familiar  with  the  'Arcadia'  before  its  publication.  After  1590  the 
'Arcadia '  was  the  most  popular  work  of  the  age.  * 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  advocate  the  belief  that  '  Pyrocles,'  or  '  Pericles,'  was  a 
very  early  work  of  Shakspere,  in  some  form,  however,  different  from  that  which  we  possess. 
That  it  was  an  early  work  we  are  constrained  to  believe ;  not  from  the  evidence  of  parti- 
cular passages,  which  may  be  deficient  in  power  or  devoid  of  refinement,  but  from  the 
entire  construction  of  the  dramatic  action.  The  play  is  essentially  one  of  movement^ 
which  is  a  great  requisite  for  dramatic  success  ;  but  that  movement  is  not  held  in  sub- 
jection to  an  unity  of  idea.  The  writer,  in  constructing  the  plot,  had  not  arrived  to  a 
perfect  conception  of  the  principle  "  That  a  tragedy  is  tied  to  the  laws  of  Poesy,  and  not 
of  History,  not  bound  to  follow  the  story,  but  having  liberty  either  to  feign  a  quite  new 
matter,  or  to  frame  the  history  to  the  most  tragical  convenience."  But  with  this  essential 
disadmntage  we  cannot  doubt  that,  even  with  very  imperfect  dialogue,  the  action  pre- 
sented a  succession  of  scenes  of  very  absorbing  interest.  The  introduction  of  Gower, 
however  inartificial  it  may  seem,  was  the  result  of  very  profound  skill.  The  presence  of 
Gower  supplied  the  unity  of  idea  which  the  desultory  nature  of  the  story  wanted ;  and 
thus  it  is  that,  in  "the  true  history"  formed  upon  the  play  which  Mr.  Collier  has  analysed, 
the  unity  of  idea  is  kept  in  the  expression  of  the  title-page,  "  as  it  was  lately  presented 
by  the  worthy  and  ancient  poet,  John  Gower."  Nevertheless,  such  a  story  we  believe 
could  uot  have  been  chosen  by  Shakspere  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  his  art  was 
fully  developed  in  all  its  wondrous  powers  and  combinations.  With  his  perfect  mastery 
of  the  faculty  of  representing,  instead  of  recording,  the  treatment  of  a  story  which  would 
have  required  perpetual  explanation  and  connexion  would  have  been  painful  to  him,  ;f 
not  impossible. 

Dr.  Drake  has  bestowed  very  considerable  attention  upon  the  endeavour  to  prove  that 
Pericles  ought  to  be  received  as  the  indisputable  work  of  Shakspere.  Yet  his  arguments, 
after  all,  amount  only  to  the  establishment  of  the  following  theory  :  "  No  play,  in  fact, 
more  openly  discloses  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  than  Pericles,  and  fortunately  his  share  in 
its  composition  appears  to  have  beeu  very  considerable  ;  he  may  be  distinctly,  though  not 
frequently,  traced,  in  the  first  and  second  acts ;  after  which,  feeling  the  incompetence/  cf 
his  fellow-labourer,  he  seems  to  have  assumed  almost  the  entire  management  of  the  re- 
mainder, nearly  the  whole  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts  bearing  indisputable  testi- 
mony to  the  genius  and  execution  of  the  great  master."  *  This  theory  of  companionship 
in  the  production  of  the  play  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  theory  of  Steevens  :  "  The 
purpurei  panni  are  Shakspeare's,  and  the  rest  the  productions  of  some  inglorious  and  for- 
gotten playwright."  We  have  no  faith  whatever  in  this  very  easy  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  authorship  of  a  doubtful  play — of  leaving  entirely  out  of  view  the  most  important 
part  of  every  drama,  its  action,  its  characterization,  looking  at  the  whole  merely  as  a  col- 

*  '  Shakspeare  and  hia  Times,'  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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lection  of  passages,  of  which  the  worst  are  to  be  assigned  to  some  dme  damnee,  and  the 
best  triumphantly  claimed  for  Shakspere.  There  are  some,  however,  who  judge  of  such 
matters  upon  broader  principles.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  Pericles  is  generally  reckoned  to 
be  in  part,  and  only  in  part,  the  work  of  Shakspeare.  From  the  poverty  and  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  fable,  the  want  of  any  effective  or  distinguishable  character,  for  Marina  is  no 
more  than  the  common  form  of  female  virtue,  such  as  all  the  dramatists  of  that  age  could 
draw,  and  a  general  feebleness  of  the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  I  should  not  believe  the  structure 
to  have  been  Shakspeare's.  But  many  passages  are  far  more  in  his  manner  than  in  that 
of  any  contemporary  writer  with  whom  T  am  acquainted."  *  Here  "the  poverty  and  bad 
management  of  the  fable  " — "  the  want  of  any  effective  or  distinguishable  character,"  are 
assigned  for  the  belief  that  the  structure  could  not  have  been  Shakspere's.  But  let  us 
accept  Dryden's  opinion  that 

"  Shakspeare's  own  muse  his  Pericles  first  bore," 

with  reference  to  the  original  structure  of  the  play,  and  the  difficulty  vanishes.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  character  of  the  early  drama  should  not  have  been  impressed  upon 
Shakspere's  earliest  efforts.  Sidney  has  given  us  a  most  distinct  description  of  that  drama ; 
and  we  can  thus  understand  how  the  author  of  Pericles  improved  upon  what  he  found. 
Do  we  therefore  think  that  the  drama,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  presented  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  first  written  ?  By  no  means.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Hallam  that  in  parts 
the  language  seems  rather  that  of  Shakspere's  "second  or  third  manner  than  of  his  first." 
But  this  belief  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  the  original  structure  was  Shak- 
spere's.  No  other  poet  that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — perhaps 
no  poet  that  came  after  that  period,  whether  Massinger,  or  Fletcher,  or  Webster — could 
have  written  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  act.  Coarse  as  the  comic  scenes  are,  there  are 
touches  in  them  unlike  any  other  writer  but  Shakspere.  Horn,  with  the  eye  of  a  real 
critic,  has  pointed  out  the  deep  poetical  profundity  of  one  apparently  slight  passage  in 
these  unpleasant  scenes  :  — 

"  Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be  not  a  woman? 
Mar.  A  n  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman."  » 

Touches  such  as  these  are  not  put  into  the  work  of  other  men.     Who  but  Shakspere 

could  have  witten 

"  The  blind  mole  casts 

Copp'd  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  is  throng'd 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for  "t." 

And  yet  this  passage  comes  naturally  enough  in  a  speech  of  no  very  high  excellence. 
The  purpurei  panni  must  be  fitted  to  a  body,  as  well  for  use  as  for  adornment.  We  think 
that  Shakspere  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  produce  these  costly  robes  for  the 
decoration  of  what  another  had  essentially  created.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that,  even 
in  the  very  height  oT  his  fame,  he  would  have  bestowed  any  amount  of  labour  for  the 
improvement  of  an  early  production  of  his  own,  if  the  taste  of  his  audiences  had  from 
time  to  time  demanded  its  continuance  upon  the  stage.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
think  that  the  Pericles  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  revival  of  a 
play  written  by  Shakspere  some  twenty  yoars  earlier. 

•  '  History  of  Literature/  voL  iii  p.  669. 
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INTRODUCTORY     NOTICE. 


THIS  play  was  first  printed  in  1634,  with  the  following  title : — '  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen :  pre- 
sented at  the  Blackfriers  by  the  King's  Majesties  servants,  with  great  applause  :  written  by  the 
memorable  Worthies  of  their  Time,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  William  Shakapeare,  Gent. 
Printed  at  London,  by  Tho.  Cotes,  for  John  Waterson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the 
Crowne,  in  Paul's  Church- Yard,  1634.'  In  the  first  folio  edition  of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  1647,  this  play  did  not  appear.  In  the  second  folio  it  is  reprinted,  with  very  slight 
alterations  from  the  quarto.  That  second  folio  contains  the  following  notice : — "  In  this  edition 
you  have  the  addition  of  no  fewer  than  seventeen  plays  more  than  were  in  the  former,  which  we- 
have  taken  the  pains  and  care  to  collect,  and  print  out  of  4to.  in  this  volume,  which  for  distinction! 
sake  are  marked  with  a  star  in  the  catalogue  of  them  facing  the  first  page  of  the  book." — (Preface-^ 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  so  marked. 

Without  prejudging  the  question  as  to  Shakspere's  participation  in  the  authorship  of  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,  we  have  thought  it  the  most  satisfactory  course  to  print  the  play  entire.  The 
reader  will  be  better  prepared  for  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  authorship,  after  its 
perusal ;  and  we  think  that  in  itself  it  will  abundantly  repay  him.  We  hardly  need  an  apology 
for  this  course,  when  Coleridge  has  said,  "  I  can  scarcely  retain  a  doubt  as  to  the  first  act's  having 
been  written  by  Shakspeare ; "  and  when  Charles  Lamb  says,  "  That  Fletcher  should  have  copied 
Shakspeare's  manner  in  so  many  entire  scenes  (which  is  the  theory  of  Steevens)  is  not  very 
probable ;  that  he  could  hare  done  it  with  such  facility  is,  to  me.  not  certain." 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


f  HESEUS,  Duke  of  Athens. 

PAI.AMON,  •»    The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  in  love 

ARCITE,      /  with  Emilia. 

PERITHOUS,  an  Athenian  'general. 

VALERIUS,  a  Theban  nobleman. 

ARTESIUS,  an  Athenian  Captain. 

Six  valiant  Knights. 

Herald. 

Gaoler. 

Wooer  to  the  Gaoler's  Daughter. 

Doctor. 

Brother,    •»..,„     , 

'     \    to  the  Gaoler. 
Friends,    ) 

GERKOLD,  a  schoolmaster. 

HIPPOLYTA,  bride  to  Theseus. 

KM  1 1. 1  A,  her  sister. 

Three  Queens. 

Gaoler's  Dan/iter,  in  love  with  Palamon, 

Servant  to  Emilia. 

A  Taborer,  Countrymen,  Sotdiert,  Nymphs, 


SCENE. — ATHENS  ;  and  in  vart  of  the 
First  Act,  THEBES. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Safer  HYATEN,  icilh  a  torch  burning ;  a  Boy,  in 
a  white  robe,  before,  singing  and  strewing 
Jioicers;  after  HYMEX,  a  Nymph,  encom- 
passed in  her  tresses,  bearing  a  wheate*  gar- 
land;  then  THESEUS,  between  two  other 
Nymphs,  with  wheaten  chaplets  on  their 
heads;  then  HIPPOLYTA,  the  bride,  led  by 
PERITHOUS,  and  another  holding  a  garland 
over  her  head,  her  tresses  likewise  hanging  ;. 
after  her,  EMILIA,  holding  up  her  train* 

SONG. 

ROSES,  their  sharp  spines  being  gone, 
Not  royal  in  their  smells  aleue, 

But  in  their  hue ; 
Maiden-pinks  of  odour  faint, 
Daisies  smell-less,  yet  most  quaint, 

And  sweet  thyme  true. 

*  This  is  the  original  stage-direction;  with  the  exception 
that  Hippolyt*,  by  a  manifest  error  in  the  old  copies,  is  led 
by  Theseus. 


Primrose,  first-turn  child  of  Ver, 
Merry  spring-time's  harbinger. 

With  her  bells  dim  ; 
Oxlips  in  their  cradles  growing, 
Marigolds  on  death-beds  blowing, 

Larks'-heels  trim. 

All,  dear  Nature's  children  sweet, 
Lie  "fore  bride  and  bridegroom's  ftet. 

Blessing  their  sense  !  [Streto  jiomtrt. 

Kot  an  angel  of  the  air,* 
Bird  meltiious,  or  bird  fair. 

Be  b  absent  benee. 

The  crow,  the  slanderous  cuckoo,  nor 
The  boding  raven,  nor  chough  hoar.e 

Nor  chatt'ring  pie, 
May  on  our  bridehouse  perch  or  sing, 
Or  with  them  any  discord  bring, 

But  from  it  fly  I 


i  Angel  is  used  for  bird.     Dekker  calls  the  Roman  eagli 
'  the  Roman  anyel." — Gifferfi  Afauinger,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

b  Be.    The  early  copies,  it. 

f  Clovglt  He  it  the  reading  of  tne  old  edition*. 
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THE  TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEN. 


Enter  three  Queens,  in  black,  with  veils  stained, 
with  imperial  crowns.  The  first  Queen  falls 
down  at  the  foot  of  THESEUS  ;  the  second  falls 
down  at  the  foot  of  HIPPOLYTA;  the  third 
before  EMILIA. 

1  Queen.  For  pity's  sake,  and  true  gentility's, 
Hear,  and  respect  me! 

2  Queen.  For  your  mother's  sake, 

And  as  you  wish  your  womb  may  thrive  with 

fair  ones, 
Hear,  and  respect  ine ! 

3  Queen.  Now  for  the  love  of  him  whom  Jove 

hath  mark'd 

The  honour  of  your  bed,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  clear  virginity,  be  advocate 
For  us,  and  our  distresses  !     This  good  deed 
Shall  raze  you  out  o'  the  book  of  trespasses 
All  you  are  set  down  there. 

Thes.  Sad  lady,  rise ! 

Hip.  Stand  up ! 

Emi.  No  knees  to  me ! 
What  woman  I  may  stead  that  is  distress'd, 
Does  bind  me  to  her. 

Th.es-  What 's  your  request  ?    Deliver  you  for 
all. 

1  Queen.  We  are  three   queens,  whose  sove- 
reigns fell  before 

The  wrath  of  cruel  Creoii ;  who  endure 
The  beaks  of  ravens,  talons  of  the  kites, 
And  pecks  of  crows,  in  the  foul  fields  of  Thebes.' 
He  will  not  suffer  us  to  burn  their  bones, 
To  urn  their  ashes,  nor  to  take  th'  offence 
Of  mortal  loathsomeness  from  the  bless'd  eye 
Of  holy  Phoebus,  but  infects  the  winds 
With  stench  of  our  slain  lords.    Ok,  pity,  duke ! 
Thou  purger  of  the  earth,  draw  thy  fear'd  sword, 
That  does  good  turns  to  the  world ;  give  us  the 

bones 

Of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  chapel  them; 
And,  of  thy  boundless  goodness,  take  some  note 
That  for  our  crowned  heads  we  have  no  roof 
Save  this,  which  is  the  lion's  and  the  bear's, 
And  vault  to  everything ! 

Thes.  Pray  you  kneel  not : 
I  was  transported  with  your  speech,  and  suffer'd 
Tour  knees  to  wrong  themselves.    I  have  heard 

the  fortunes 
Of  your  dead  lords,  which  gives  me  such  la 

menting 

As  wakes  my  vengeance  and  revenge  for  them. 
King  Capaneus  was  your  lord :  the  day 
That  he  should  marry  you,  at  such  a  season 
As  now  it  is  with  me,  I  met  your  groom 
By  Mare's  altar ;  you  were  that  time  fair, 
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Not  Juno's  mantle  fairer  than  your  tresses, 
Nor  in  more  bounty  spread  her ;  your  wheaten 

wreath 
Was  then  nor  thresh'd  nor  blasted;  Fortune  at 

you 
Dimpled  her  cheek  with  smiles;  Hercules  our 

kinsman 

(Then  weaker  than  your  eyes)  laid  by  his  club, 
He  tumbled  down  upon  his  Nemean  hide, 
And  swore  his  sinews  thaw'd:   oh,  grief  and 

time, 
Fearful  consumers,  you  will  all  devour ! 

1  Queen.  Oh,  I  hope  some  god, 
Some  god  hath  put  his  mercy  in  your  manhood, 
Whereto  he  '11  infuse  power,  and  press  you  forth 
Our  undertaker ! 

Thes.  Oh,  no  knees,  none,  widow ! 

Unto  the  helmeted  Bellona  use  them, 
And  pray  for  me,  your  soldier. — Troubled  I  am. 


2  Queen.  Honour'd  Hippolyta, 
Most  dreaded  Amazonian,  that  hast  slain 
The  scythe-tusk'd  boar;  that,  with  thy  arm  as 

strong 

As  it  is  white,  wast  near  to  make  the  male 
To  thy  sex  captive;  but  that  this  thy  lord 
(J}orn  to  upnold  creation  in  that  honour 
First  nature  styl'd  it  in)  shrunk  thee  into 
The  bound  thou  wast  o'erflowing,  at  once  sub- 
duing 

Thy  force  and  thy  affection ;  soldieiess, 
That  equally  canst  poise  sternness  with  pity, 
Who  now,  I  know,  hast  much  more  power  on 

him 
Than  ever  he  had  on  thee ;    who    ow'st  his 

strength, 

And  his  love  too,  who  is  a  servant  for 
The  tenor  of  thy  speech ;  dear  glass  of  ladies, 
Bid  him  that  we,  whom  flaming  war  doth  scorch, 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  sword  may  cool  us ! 
Require  him  he  advance  it  o'er  our  heads ; 
Speak  't  in  a  woman's  key,  like  such  a  woman 
As  any  of  us  three ;  weep  ere  you  fail ; 
Lend  us  a  knee ; 

But  touch  the  ground  for  us  no  longer  tune 
Than  a  dove's  motion,  when  the  head  's  pluck'd 

off! 
Tell    him,   if   he  in  the  blood-siz'd  field    lay 

swoll'n, 

Showing  the  sun  his  teeth,  grinning  at  the  moon. 
What  you  would  do ! 

Hip.  Poor  lady,  say  no  more ! 

I  had  as  lief  trace  this  good  action  with  jou 
As  that  whereto  I  'm  going,  and  never  yet 
Went  I  so  willing  way.     My  lord  is  taken 
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THE  TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEN. 


[SCBJTE    1 


Heart-deep  with  your  distress:  let  him  consider; 
I  '11  speak  anon. 

3  Queen.        Oh,  my  petition  was 

[Kneels  to  EMTTJA. 

Set  down  in  ice,  which  by  hot  grief  uncandied 
Melts  into  drops ;  so  sorrow  wanting  form 
Is  press'd  with  deeper  matter. 

E/ni.  Pray  stand  up ; 

Your  grief  is  written  in  your  cheek. 

3  Queen.  Oh,  woe ! 

You  cannot  read  it   there;  there  through  my 

tears, 

Like  wrinkled  pebbles  in  a  glassy  stream, 
You  may  behold  them !     Lady,  lady,  alack, 
He  that  will  all  the  treasure  know  o'  the  earth, 
Must  know  the  centre  too ;  he  that  will  fish 
Tor  my  least  minnow,  let  him  lead  his  line 
To  catch  one  at  my  heart.     Oh,  pardon  me ! 
Extremity,  that  sharpens  sundry  wits, 
Makes  me  a  fooL 

2Zmi.  Pray  you,  say  nothing ;  pray  you ! 

Who  cannot  feel  nor  see  the  rain,  being  in  't, 
Knows    neither    wet    nor    dry.     If   that    you 

were 
The  ground-piece  of  some  painter,  I  would  buy 

you, 

To  instruct  nje  'gainst  a  capital  grief  indeed ; 
(Such  heart-pierc'd  demonstration  !)  but,  alas, 
Being  a  natural  sister  of  our  sex, 
Your  sorrow  beats  so  ardently  upon  me, 
That  it  shall  make  a  counter-reflect  'gainst 
My  brother's  heart,  and  warm  it  to  some  pity 
Though  it  were  made  of  atone :  pray  ha^e  good 

comfort ! 
Ikes.  Forward  to  the  temple !  leave  not  out 

a  jot 
Of  the  sacred  ceremony. 

1  Queen.  Oh,  this  celebration 
Will  longer  last,  and  be  more  costly,  than 
Your  suppliants'   war!     Remember  that   your 

m. 

fame 

Knolls  in  the  ear  o'  the  world:  what  you  do 
quickly 

Is  not  done  rashly ;  your  first  thought  is  more 

Than  others'  laboured  meditance ;  your  preme- 
ditating 

More  than  their  actions ;  but  (oh,  Jove !)  your 
actions, 

Soon  as  they  move,  as  ospreys  do  the  fish, 

Subdue  before  they  touch :  think,  dear  duke, 
think 

What  beds  our  slain  kings  have  ! 

2  Queen.  What  griefs  our  beds, 
That  our  dear  lords  have  none ! 

3  Queen.  None  fit  for  the  dead ! 


Those  that  with  cords',  knives',  drams'  precipi 

tance,* 

Weary  of  this  world's  light,  have  to  themselves 
Been  death's  most  horrid  agents,  human  grace 
Affords  them  dust  and  shadow. 

1  Queen.  But  our  lords 

Lie  blistering  'fore  the  visitating  sun, 
And  were  good  kings  when  living. 

Thes.  It  is  true  :  and  I  will  give  you  comfort, 
To  give  your  dead  lords  graves  : 
The  which  to  do  must  make  some  work  with 
Creon. 

1  Queen.  And  that  work  now  presents  i'sell 

to  the  doing : 

Now  't  will  take  form ;  the  heats  are  gone  to- 
morrow; 

Then  bootless  toil  must  recompense  itself 
With  its  own  sweat ;  now  he  is  secure, 
Not  dreams  we  stand  before  your  puissance, 
Rinsing  our  holy  begging  in  our  eyes, 
To  make  petition  clear. 

2  Queen.  Now  you  may  take  him, 
Drunk  with  his  victory. 

3  Queen.  And  his  army  full 
Of  bread  and  sloth. 

Thes.  Artesius,  that  best  know'st 

How  to  draw  out,  fit  to  this  enterprise 
The  prim'st  for  this  proceeding,  and  the  number 
To  carry  such  a  business ;  forth  and  levy 
Our  worthiest  instruments  ;  whilst  we  despatch 
This  grand  act  of  our  life,  this  daring  deed 
Of  fate  in  wedlock ! 

1  Queen,  Dowagers,  take  hands ! 
Let  us  be  widows  to  our  woes  !    Delay 
Commends  us  to  a  famishing  hope. 

All.  Farewell ! 

2  Queen.  We  come  unseasonably;  but  when 

could  grief 

Cull  forth,  as  unpang'd  judgment  can,  fitt'st  time 
For  best  solicitation  ? 

Thes.  Why,  good  ladies, 

This  is  a  service,  whereto  I  am  going, 
Greater  than  any  war ; b  it  more  imports  me 
Than  all  the  actions  that  I  have  foregone, 
Or  futurely  can  cope. 

1  Queen.  The  more  proclaiming 

Our  suit  shall  be  neglected :  when  her  arms, 
Able  to  lock  Jove  from  a  synod,  shall 
By  warranting  moonlight  corslet  thee,  oh,  when 
Her  twinning  cherries  shall  their  sweetness  fall' 

-  This  is  usually  printed— 

"  Those  that  with  cords,  knives,  drams,  precipitance." 

We  receive  "cords,"  &c.,  as   genitive  cases  to  "precipi- 
tance." 

b   War.     The  early  copies,  wat. 

c  Fall — an  active  verb. 
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Upon  thy  tasteful  lips,  what  wilt  thou  think 
Of  rotten  kings  or  blubber' d  queens  ?  what  care 
For  what  thou  feel'st  not,  what  thou  feel'st  being 

able 
To  make  Mars  spurn  his  drum?     Oil,  if  thou 

couch 

.But  one  night  with  her,  every  hour  in 't  will 
Take  hostage  of  thee  for  a  hundred,  and 
Thou  shalt  remember  nothing  more  than  what 
That  banquet  bids  thee  to. 

Hip.  Though  much  unlike 

You  should  be  so  transported,  as  much  sorry 
I  should  be  such  a  suitor ;  yet  I  think 
Did  I  not,  by  the  abstaining  of  my  joy, 
Which  breeds  a  deeper  longing,  cure  their  sur- 
feit 

That  craves  a  present  medicine,  I  should  pluck 
All  ladies'  scandal  on  me :  therefore,  sir, 
As  I  shall  here  make  trial  of  my  prayers, 
Either  presuming  them  to  have  some  force, 
Or  sentencing  for  aye  their  vigour  dumb, 
Prorogue  this  business  we  are  going  about,  and 


Your  shield  afore  your  heart,  about  that  neck 
Which  is  my  fee,  and  which  I  freely  lend 
To  do  these  poor  queens  service  ! 

All  Queens.  Oh,  help  now ! 

Our  cause  cries  for  your  knee.          [To  EMILIA. 

Emt.  If  you  grant  not 

My  sister  her  petition,  in  that  force, 
With  that  celerity  and  nature,  which 
She  makes  it  in,  from  henceforth  I  '11  not  dare 
To  ask  you  anything,  nor  be  so  hardy 
Ever  to  take  a  husband. 

Thes.  Pray  stand  up ! 

I  am  entreating  of  myself  to  do 
That  which  you  kneel  to  have  me.    Perithous, 
Lead  on  the  bride.      Get  you  and  pray  the  gods 
For  success  and  return ;  omit  not  anything 
In  the  pretended  celebration.     Queens, 
Follow  your  soldier,  as  before ;  hence  you, 
And  at  the  banks  of  Aulis  meet  us  with 
The  forces  you  can  raise,  where  we  shall  find 
The  moiety  of  a  number,  for  a  business 
More  bigger  look'd. — Since  that  our  theme  is 

haste, 

I  stamp  this  kiss  upon  thy  currant  lip  ; 
Sweet,  keep  it  as  my  token.      Set  you  forward ; 
For  I  will  see  you  gone. 

[Erit  ARTESIUS. 

Farewell,  my  beauteous  sister  I     Perithous, 
Keep  the  feast  full ;  bate  not  an  hour  on 't ! 

Per.  Sir, 

I  '11  follow  you  at  heels :  the  feast's  solemnity 
Shall  want  till  your  return. 
19.8 


Thes.  Cousin,  I  charge  you 

Budge  not  from  Athens ;  we  shall  be  returning 
Ere  you  can  end  this  feast,  of  which,  I  pray  you, 
Make  no  abatement.  Once  more,  farewell  all ! 

1  Queen.  Thus  dost  thou  still  make  good  the 

tongue  o'  the  world. 

2  Queen.  And  earn'st  a  deity  equal  with  Mars. 

3  Queen.  If  not  above  him ;  for, 

Thou,  being  but  mortal,  mak'st  affections  bend 
To  godlike  honours ;  they  themselves,  some  say, 
Groan  under  such  a  mastery. 

Thes.  As  we  are  men, 

Thus  should  we  do  ;  being  sensually  subdued, 
We  lose  our  human  title.     Good  cheer,  ladies' 

[Flourish. 
Now  turn  we  towards  your  comforts.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  H. 
Enter  PALAMON  and  AJRCITE. 

Arc.  Dear  Palamon,  dearer  in  love  than  blood, 
And  our  prime  cousin,  yet  unharden'd  in 
The  crimes  of  nature ;  let  us  leave  the  city, 
Thebes,  and  the  temptings  in 't,  before  we  further 
Sully  our  gloss  of  youth : 
And  here  to  keep  in  abstinence  we  shame 
As  in  incontinence :  for  not  to  swyn 
In  the  aid  of  the  current,  were  almost  to  sink, 
At  least  to  frustrate  striving ;  and  to  follow 
The  common  stream,  't  would  bring  us  to  an 

eddy 
Where  we   should  turn   or  drown;    if  labour 

through, 
Our  gain  but  life  and  weakness. 

Pal.  Your  advice 

Is  cried  up  with  example :  what  strange  ruins, 
Since  first  we  went  to  school,  may  we  perceive 
Walking  in  Thebes  !    Scars,  and  bare  weeds, 
The  gain  o'  the  martialist,  who  did  propound 
To  his  bold  ends,  honour  and  golden  ingots, 
Which,  though  he  won,  he  had  not  j  and  now 

flurted 
By  peace,  for  whom  he  fought !    Who  then  shall 

offer 

To  Mars's  so-scorn'd  altar  ?     I  do  bleed 
When  such  1  meet,  and  wish  great  Juno  would 
Resume  her  ancient  fit  of  jealousy, 
To  get  the  soldier  work,  that  peace  might  purge 
For  her  repletion,  and  retain  anew 
Her  charitable  heart,  now  hard,  and  harsher 
Than  strife  or  war  could  be. 

Arc.  Are  you  not  out  P 

Meet  you  no  ruin  but  the  soldier  in 
The  cranks  and  tunis  of  Thebes  ?  You  did  begin 
As  if  you  met  decays  of  many  kinds : 
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Perceive  you  none  that  do  arouse  your  pity, 
But  th'  unconsider'd  soldier  ? 

Pal.  Yes;  I  pity 

Decays  where'er  I  find  them";  but  such  most, 
That,  sweating  in  an  honourable  toil, 
Are  paid  witn  ice  to  cool  'em. 

Arc.  T  is  not  this 

I  did  begin  to  speak  of;  this  is  virtue 
Of  no  respect  in  Thebes  :  I  spake  of  Thebes, 
How  dangerous,  if  we  will  keep  our  honours, 
it  is  for  our  residing ;  where  every  evil 
Hath  a  good  colour ;  where  every  seeming  good 's 
A  certain  evil ;  where  not  to  be  even  jump* 
As  they  are,  here  were  to  be  strangers,  and 
Such  things  to  be  mere  monsters. 

Pal.  It  is  in  our  power 

(Unless  we  fear  that  apes  can  tutor 's)  to 
Be  masters  of  our  manners :  what  need  I 
Affect  another's  gait,  which  is  not  catching 
Where  there  is  faith  ?  or  to  be  fond  upon 
Another's  way  of  speech,  when  by  mine  own 
I  may  be  reasonably  conceiv'd ;  saVd  too, 
Speaking  it  truly  ?    Why  am  I  bound 
By  any  generous  bond  to  follow  him 
Follows  his  tailor,  haply  so  long  until 
The  follow'd  make  pursuit  ?  Or  let  me  know, 
Why  mine  ;,wn  barber  is  unbless'd,  with  him 
My  poor  chin  too,  for 't  is  not  scissar'd  just 
To  such  a  favourite's   glass?     What  canon  is 

there 

That  does  command  my  rapier  from  my  hip, 
To  dangle  't  in  my  hand,  or  to  go  tiptoe 
Before  the  street  be  foul  ?  Either  I  am 
The  fore-horse  in  the  team,  or  I  am  none 
That  draw  i'  the  sequent  trace !    These  poor 

slight  sores 

Need  not  a  plantain ;  that  which  rips  my  bosom 
Almost  to  the  heart's  — 

Are.  Our  uncle  Creon. 

Pal.  He, 

A  most  unbounded  tyrant }  whose  success 
Makes  Heaven  unfear'd,  and  villainy  assur'd, 
Beyond  its  power  there 's  nothing :  almost  putsb 
Faith  in  a  fever,  and  deifies  alone 
Voluble  chance— who  only  attributes 
The  faculties  of  other  instruments 
To  his  own  nerves  and  act;  commands  men's 
service, 

*  Jump— just — exactly. 
6  This  passage  is  ordinarily  printed — 
"  A  most  unbounded  tyrant,  whose  luccettct 
Makt  Heaven  unfear'd,  and  villainy  assur'd. 
Beyond  iu  power ;  there's  nothing  almost  puts,"  tc. 
Seward  suggested  the  punctuation  which  we  have  adopted 
in  the  third  line;    but  by  leaving  the  plural  nominative 
rt  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  unintelligible 
—at  least  to  modern  readers,  who  require  strict  grammatical 
construction. 


And  what  they  win  in 't,  boot  and  glory  too : 
That  fears  not  to  do  harm ;  good  dares  not :  let 
The  blood  of  mine  that 's  sib1  to  him  be  suck'd 
From  me  with  leeches :  let  them  break  and  fall 
'  Off  me  with  that  corruption ! 

Arc.  Clear-spirited  cousin, 

Let's  leave  his  court,  that  we  may  nothing 

share 

Of  this  loud  infamy  ;  for  our  milk 
Will  relish  of  the  pasture,  and  we  must 
Be  vile  or  disobedient ;  not  his  kinsmen 
In  blood,  unless  in  quality. 

Pal.  Nothing  truer. 

I  think  the  echoes  of  his  shames  have  deaf'd 
The  ears  of"  heav'nly  justice :  widows'  cries 
Descend  again  into  their  throats,  and  liave  not 
Due  audience  of  the  gods. — Valerius ! 

Eater  VALERIUS. 

Vol.  The  king  calls  for  you;  yet  be  leaden- 
footed, 

"Till  his  great  rage  be  off  him.    Phoebus,  when 
He  broke  his  whipstock,  and  exclaim' d  against 
The  horses  of  the  sun,  but  whisper' d,  to 
The  loudness  of  his  fury. 

Pal.  Small  winds  shake  him 

!  But  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Val.  Theseus  (who  where  he  threats  appals) 

hath  sent 

Deadly  defiance  to  him,  and  pronounces 
Ruin  to  Thebes ;  who  is  at  hand  to  seal 
The  promise  of  his  wrath. 

Arc.  Let  him  approach : 

But  that  we  fear  the  gods  in  him,  he  brings  not 
A  jot  of  terror  to  us :  yet  what  man 
Thirds  his  own  worth  (the  case  is  each  of  ours), 
When  that  his  action's  dregg'd  with  mind  assur'd 
'Tis  bad  he  goes  about  ? 

Pal.  Leave  that  unreason'd ! 

Our  services  stand  now  for  Thebes,  not  Creon. 
let,  to  be  neutral  to  him,  were  dishonour, 
Rebellious  to  oppose ;  therefore  we  must 
With  him  stand  to  the  mercy  of  our  fate, 
Who  hath  bounded  our  last  minute. 

Are.  So  we  must. 

Is 't  said  this  war 's  afoot  ?  or  it  shall  be, 
On  fail  of  some  condition  ? 

Pd-  'T  is  in  motion ; 

The  intelligence  of  state  came  in  the  instant 
With  the  defier. 

Pal.  Let 's  to  the  ting  ;  who,  were  he 

A  quarter  carrier  of  that  honour  which 
His  enemy  comes  in,  the  blood  we  venture 

«  S«6— kin. 
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Should  be  as  for  our  health;  which  were  not 

spent, 

Rather  laid  out  for  purchase :  but,  alas, 
Our  hands  advanc'd  before  our  hearts,  what  will 
The  fail  o'  the  stroke  do  damage  ? 

Arc.  Let  th'  event, 

That  never-erring  arbitrator,  tell  us 
When  we  know  all  ourselves  ;  and  let  us  follow 
The  becking  of  our  chance !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  PERITHOUS,  HIPPOLYTA,  and  EMILIA. 

Per.  No  further ! 

Hip.  Sir,  farewell :  Repeat  my  wishes 

To  our  great  lord,  of  whose  success  I  dare  not 
Make  any  timorous  question;  yet  1  wish  him 
Excess  and  overflow  of  power,  an 't  might  be, 
To  durea  ill-dealing  fortune.     Speed  to  him ! 
Store  never  hurts  good  governors. 

Per.  Though  I  know 

His  ocean  needs  not  my  poor  drops,  yet  they 
Must  yield  their  tribute  there.  My  precious 

maid, 

Those  best  affections  that  the  Heav'ns  infuse 
In  their  best-temper'd  pieces,  keep  enthron'd 
In  your  dear  heart ! 

Emi.  Thanks,  sir.    Remember  me 

To  our  all-royal  brother  ;  for  whose  speed 
The  great  Bellona  1 11  solicit :  and 
Since,  in  our  terrene  state,  petitions  are  not 
Without  gifts  understood,  I  '11  offer  to  her 
What  I  shall  be  advis'd  she  likes.    Our  hearts 
Are  in  his  army,  in  his  tent. 

Hip.  In  's  bosom. 

We  have  been  soldiers,  and  we  cannot  weep 
When  our  friends  don  their  helms,  or  put  to  sea, 
Or  tell  of  babes  broach'd  oa  the  knee,  or  women 
That  have  sod  their  infants  in  (and  after  eat 

them) 

The  brine  they  wept  at  killing  'em ;  then  if 
You  stay  to  see  of  us  such  spinsters,  we 
Should  hold  vou  here  for  ever. 

Per.  Peace  be  to  you, 

As  I  pursue  this  war !  which  shall  be  then 
Beyond  further  requiring.  [Exit. 

Emi.  How  his  longing 

follows  his  friend !  Since  his  depart,  his  sports, 
Though    craving    seriousness    and    skill,    past 

slightly 

His  careless  execution,  where  nor  gain 
Made  him  regard,  or  loss  consider ;  but 
Playing  oneb  business  in  his  hand,  another 

a  Dure.    So  the  original,  for  endure.    Some  read  cure; 
others,  dare. 
t>  One  is  suggested  by  M.  Mason.    The  original  has  ore. 
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1  Directing  in  his  head,,  his  mind  nurse  equal 
To  these  so  diff'ring  twins.     Have  you  observ'd 
him 

Since  our  great  lord  departed  P 

Hip.  With  much  labour, 

And  I  did  love  him  for  't.    They  two   have 

cabin'd 

In  many  as  dangerous,  as  poor  a  corner, 
Peril  and  want  contending;  they  have  skifPd 
Torrents,  whose  roaring  tyranny  and  power 
F  th'  least  of  these  was  dreadful :  and  they  have 
Fought  out  together,  where  death's  self  was 

lodg'd, 
Yet  fate  hath  brought  them  off.    Their  knot  of 

love 

Tied,  weav*d,  entangled,  with  so  true,  so  long, 
And  with  a  finger  of  so  deep  a  cunning, 
May  be  outworn,  never  undone.    I  think 
Theseus  cannot  be  umpire  to  himself, 
Cleaving  his  conscience  into  twain,  and  doing 
Each  side  like  justice,  which  he  loves  best. 

Emi.  Doubtless 

There  is  a  best,  and  Reason  has  no  manners 
To  say  it  is  not  you.     I  was  acquainted 
Once  with  a  time,  when  I  enjoy'd  a  playfellow ; 
You  were  at  wars  when  she  the  grave  enrich' d, 
Who  made  too  proud  the  bed,  took  leave  o'  th' 

moon 
(Which  then  look'd  pale  at  parting)  when  our 

count 

Was  each  eleven. 
Hip.  'Twas  Flavina. 

Ems.  Yes. 

You  talk  of  Perithous'  and  Theseus'  love : 
Theirs    has    more    ground,  is  more   maturelj 

season'd, 
More  buckled  with  strong  judgment,  and  their 

needs 

The  one  of  th'  other  may  be  said  to  water 
Their  intertangled  roots  of  love ;  but  I 
And  she  (I  sigh  and  spoke  of)  were  things  inno- 
cent, 

LoVd  for  we  did,  and  like  the  elements 
That  know  not  what,  nor  why,  yet  do  effect 
Rare  issues  by  their  operance ;  our  souls 
Did  so  to  one  another :  what  she  lik'd, 
Was  then  of  me  approv'd ;  what  not,  condemn'd, 
No  more  arraignment ;  the  flower  that  I  would 

pluck 
And  put  between  my  breasts  (oh,  then  but  be- 

ginning 

To  swell  about  the  blossom),  she  would  long 
'Till  she  had  such  another,  and  commit  it 
To  the  b'ke  innocent  cradle,  where  phoenix-like 
They  died  hi  perfume :  on  my  head  no  toy 
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But  was  her  pattern ;  her  affections  *  (pretty, 
Though  happily  her  careless  wear)  I  followed 
For  my  most  serious  decking ;  had  mine  ear 
Stol'n  some  new  air,  or  at  adventure  humm'd 

one 

From  musical  coinage,  why,  it  was  a  note 
Whereon  her  spirits  would  sojourn  (rather  dwell 

on), 

And  sing  it  in  her  slumbers :  this  rehearsal, 
Which,  every  innocent  wots  well,  comes  in 
Like  old  importment's  bastard,  has  this  end, 
That  the  true  love  'tween  maid  and  maid  may 

be 
More  than  in  sex  dividual. 

Hip.  You  're  out  of  breath ; 

And  this  high-speeded  pace  is  but  to  say, 
That  you  shall  never,  like  the  maid  Flavina, 
Love  any  that 's  call'd  man. 

Emi.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not. 

Hip.  Now,  alack,  weak  sister, 
I  must  no  more  believe  thee  in  this  point 
(Though  in 't  I  know  thou  dost  believe  thyself) 
Than  I  will  trust  a  sickly  appetite, 
That  loaths  even  as  it  longs.    But  sure,  my 

sister, 

If  I  were  ripe  for  your  persuation,  you 
Have  said  enough  to  shake  me  from  the  arm 
Of  the  all-noble  Theseus ;  for  whose  fortunes 
:  will  now  in  and  kneel,  with  great  assurance, 
That  we,  more  than  his  Perithous,  possess 
The  high  throne  in  his  heart. 

Emi.  I  am  not  against  your  faith ;  yet  I  con- 
tinue mine.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Battle  ilruck  icithin;  then  a  Retreat;  Flourish. 
Then  enter  THESEUS,  victor;  the  three  Queens 
meet  him,  and  fall  on  their  faces  before  him. 

1  Queen.  To  thee  no  star  be  dark ! 

2  Queen.  Both  Heav'n  and  earth 
Friend  thee  for  ever ! 

3  Queen.  All  the  good  that  may 
Be  wish'd  upon  thy  head,  I  cry  '  amen '  to  5t ! 

Thes.  Th'    impartial    gods,    who    from    the 

mounted  heav'ns 

View  us  their  mortal  herd,  behold  who  err, 
And  in  thur  time  chastise.     Go,  and  find  out 
The  bones  of  your  dead  lords,  and  honour  them 
With  treble  ceremony :  rather  than  a  gap 
Should  be  in  their  dear  rites,  we  would  supply 't. 
But  those  we  will  depute  which  shall  invest 
You  in  your  dignities,  and  evenb  each  thing 

»  Afectiont—  what  she  affected— liked. 
>>  Kctn — make  even. 


Our  haste  does  leave  imperfect :  so  adieu, 
And  HeavVs  good  eyes  look  on  you! — What 
are  those  ?  [Exeunt  Queens. 

Herald.  Men  of   greafc  quality,   as  may  be 

judg'd 
By  their  appointment;  some  of  Thebes  have 

told  us 

They  are  sisters'  children,  nephews  to  the  king. 
Thes.  By  th'  helm  of  Mars,  I  saw  them  in  the 

war, 

Like  to  a  pair  of  lions,  smear'd  with  prey, 
Make  lanes  in  troops  aghast :  I  fix'd  my  note 
Constantly  on  them ;  for  they  were  a  mark 
Worth  a  god's  view.    What  was  't  that  prisonar 

told  me,' 
When  I  inquir'd  their  names  ? 

Herald.  With  leave,  they  're  call'd 

Arcite  and  Palamon. 

Thes.  'T  is  right ;  those,  those 

They  are  not  dead  ? 

Herald.  Nor  in  a  state  of  life :  had  they  bee* 

taken 

When  their  last   hurts  fere  given,  't  was  pos- 
sible 
They  might    have   been    recover'd;    yet  they 

breathe, 
And  have  the  name  of  men. 

Thes.  Then  like  men  use  'em. 

The  very  lees  of  such,  millions  of  rates 
Exceed  the  wine  of  others ;  all  our  surgeons 
j  Convent  in  their  behoof;  our  richest  balms, 
Bother  than  niggard,  waste !  their  lives  concern 

us 
Much  more  than  Thebes  is  worth.     Bother  than 

have  them 

Freed  of  this  plight,  and  in  their  morning  state, 
Sound  and  at  liberty,  I  would  them  dead ; 
But,  forty  thousand  fold,  we  had  rather  have 

them 

Prisoners  to  us  than  death.    Bear  'em  speedily 
From    our    kind    air    (to    them  unkind),   and 

minister 

What  man  to  man  may  do ;  for  our  sake  more : 
i  Since  I  have  known  fight's  fury,  friends'  behests, 

Love's  provocations,  zeal  in  a  mistress'  task, 
|  Desire  of  liberty,  a  fever,  madness, 
'T  hath  set  a  mark  which  Nature  could  not 

reach  to 

Without  some  imposition,  sickness  in  will 
Or  wrestling  strength  in  reason.     For  our  love 
And  great  Apollo's  mercy,  all  our  best 
Their  best  skill  tender  !b — Lead  into  the  city : 

»  This  is  Mr.  Djce's  judicious  reading. 

b  Since  we  printed  this  play  entire  in  our  first  edition  of 
the  Pictorial  Shakspere,  Mr.  liyce,  in  hig  edition  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  has  brought  a  higher  critical  skfl) 
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Where  having  bound  things  scatter'd,  we  will 

post 
To  Athens  'fore  our  army.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  the  Queens  with  the  Hearses  of  their 
Husbands,  in  a  funeral  solemnity,  $c. 

Urns  and  odours  bring  away, 

Vapours,  sighs,  darken  the  day ! 
Our  dole  more  deadly  looks  than  dying ! 

Balms,  and  gums,  and  heavy  cheers, 

Sacred  rials  fill'd  with  tears, 
And  clamours,  through  the  wild  air  flying: 

towards  clearing  up  $om«  difficulties  of  the  text,  than  was 
itiown  by  the  previous  editors,  Seward  and  Weber.  In  the 
eight  lines,  beginning  "Since  I  have  known,"  and  ending 
at  "Under,"  we  have  adopted  Mr.  Dyce's  text. 


Come,  all  sad  and  solemn  shows, 
That  are  quick-ey'd  Pleasure's  foes! 
We  convent  nought  eke  but  woes 
We  convent,  &c. 

3  Queen.  This   funeral  path    brings    to  your 

household's  grave :  * 
Joy  seize  on  you  again !    Peace  sleep  with  him  ! 

2  Queen.  And  this  to  yours ! 

1  Queen.  Yours  this  way  !  Heavens  lend 

A  thousand  differing  ways  to  one  sure  end ! 

3  Queen.  This  world  's  a  city,  full  of  straying 

streets ; 

And  death  '3  the  market-place,  where  each  one 
meets.  [Exeunt  severally. 


»  Household's  grave.  So  the  quarto.  The  ordinary  reading 
is  household  graves.     Each  king  had  one  grave. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  L 
Enter  GAOLER  and  WOOER, 

Gaoler.  I  may  depart  with* little,  while  1  live; 
something  I  may  cast  to  you,  not  much.  Alas, 
tie  prison  I  keep,  though  it  be  for  great  ones, 
yet  they  seldom  come:  before  one  salmon,  you 
shall  take  a  number  o'  minnows.  I  am  given 
out  to  be  better  lined  than  it  can  appear  to  me 
report  is  a  true  speaker :  I  would  I  were  really 
that  I  am  delivered  to  be!  Marry,  what  I 
have  (be't  what  it  will)  I  will  assure  upon  my 
daughter  at  the  day  o'  my  death. 

Wooer.  Sir,  I  demand  no  more  than  your  own 
offer ;  and  I  '11  estate  your  daughter,  in  what  I 
have  promised. 

Gaole*.  Well,  we'll  talk  more  of  this  when 
the  solemnity  is  past.  But  have  you  a  full 

a  Depart  riik — part  with. 


promise  of  her?    When  that  shall  be  seen,  I 
tender  my  consent. 

Wooer.  I  have,  sir.    Here  she  comes. 

Eider  DATJGHTEB. 

Gaoler.  Your  friend  and  I  have  chanced  to 
name  you  here,  on  the  old  business :  but  no 
more  o'  that  now.  So  soon  as  the  court-hurry 
is  o'er,  we  '11  have  an  end  of  't ,  in  the  mean 
time,  look  tenderly  to  the  two  prisoners  ;  I  can 
tell  you  they  're  princes. 

Laugh.  These  strewiags  are  for  their  cham- 
ber. It  is  pity  they  are  in  prison,  and  't  were 
pity  they  should  be  out.  I  do  think  they  have 
patience  to  make  any  adversity  ashamed:  the 
prison  itself  is  proud  of  them :  and  they  have 
all  the  world  ia  their  chamber. 

Gaoler.  They  're  famed  to  be  a  pair  of  abso- 
lute men. 
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Daugh.  By  my  troth,  I  think  fame  but  stam- 
mers 'em;  they  stand  agrice*  above  the  reach  of 
report. 

Gaokr.  I  heard  them  reported,  in  the  battle 
to  be  the  only  doers. 

Daugh.  Nay,  most  likely;  for  they  are  noble 
sufferers.  I  marvel  how  they'd  have  looked, 
had  they  been  victors,  that  with  such  a  constant 
nobility  enforce  a  freedom  out  of  bondage,  mak- 
ing misery  their  mirth,  and  affliction  a  toy  to 
jest  at. 

Gaoler.  Do  they  so  ? 

Daugh.  It  seems  to  me,  they  've  no  more  sense 
of  their  captivity,  than  I  of  ruling  Athens :  they 
eat  well,  look  merrily,  discourse  of  many  things, 
but  nothing  of  their  own  restraint  and  disasters. 
Yet,  sometime,  a  divided  sigh,  martyred  as 
't  were  in  the  deliverance,  will  break  from  one 
of  them;  when  th'  other  presently  gives  it  so 
sweet  a  rebuke,  that  I  could  wish  myself  a  sigh 
to  be  so  chid,  or  at  least  a  sigher  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Wooer.  I  ne'er  saw  them. 

Gaoler.  The  duke  himself  came  privately  in 
the  night,  and  so  did  they.  What  the  reason  of 
it  is,  I  know  not. 

Enter  PALAMON  and  ARCITE  above. 

Look,  yonder  they  are  !  that  is  Arcite  looks  out. 

Daugh.  No,  sir,  no ;  that 's  Palamon :  Arcite 's 
the  lower  of  the  twaiii :  you  may  perceive  a  part 
of  him. 

Gaoler.  Go  to,  leave  your  pointing !  They  'd 
not  make  us  their  object :  out  of  their  sight ! 

Daugh.  It  is  a  holiday  to  look  on  them  ! 
Lord,  the  difference  of  men !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  PALAMON  and  ARCITE,  in  Prison.* 

Pel.  How  do  you,  noble  cousin  ? 

Arc.  How  do  you,  sir  P 

Pal.  Why,  strong  enough  to  laugh  at  misery, 
And  bear  the  chance  of  war  yet.  We  are 

prisoners 
I  fear  for  ever,  cousin. 

Arc.  I  believe  it ; 

And  to  that  destiny  have  patiently 
Laid  up  my  hour  to  come. 

Pal.  Oh,  cousin  Arcite, 


»  The  folio  o*  1679  ha»  grief;  the  quarto  Yitagrrite.  Oriee 
i.->  a  steo. 

b  The  position  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  in  the  prison,  with 
the  power  of  observing  what  passes  in  the  garden  when 
Eniifia  enters,  implies  a  double  action  which  requires  the 
employment  of  the  secondary  stage.  See  Othello,  Act  v. 


Where  is  Thebes  now?    where  is   our  nobie 

country  ? 
Where  are  our  friends,  and  kindreds  ?    Never 

more 

Must  we  behold  those  comforts ;  never  see 
The  hardy  youths  strive  for  the  games  of  honour, 
Hung  with  the  painted  favours  of  their  ladies, 
Like  tall  ships  under  sail;  then  start  amongst 

'em, 

And,  as  an  east  wind,  leave  'em  all  behind  us 
Like  lazy  clouds,  whilst  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Even  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  leg, 
Out-stripp'd  the  people's  praises,  won  the  gar- 
lands, 

Ere  they  have  time  to  wish  'em  ours.     Oh,  never 
Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  honour, 
Our  arms  again,  and  feel  our  fiery  horses, 
Like  proud  seas  under  us !  Our  good  swords  now, 
(Better  the  red-ey'd  god  of  war  ne'er  ware) 
Ravish' d  our  sides,  like  age,  must  run  to  rust, 
And  deck  the  temples  of  those  gods  that  hate  us; 
These  hands  shall  never  draw  them  out  like 

lightning, 
To  blast  whole  armies  more ! 

Arc.  No,  Palamon, 

Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us :  here  we  are, 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must  wither, 
Like  a  too-timely  spring ;  here  age  must  find  us, 
And,  which  is  heaviest,  Palamon,  unmarried ; 
The  sweet  embraces  of  a  loving  wife, 
Loaden  with  kisses,  arm'd  with  thousand  Cupids, 
Shall  never  clasp  our  necks ;  no  issue  know  us ; 
No  figures  of  ourselves  shall  we  e'er  see, 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach 

them 

Boldly  to  gaze  against  bright  arms,  and  say, 
Remember  what  your  fathers  were,  and  con- 
quer ! 

The  fair-ey'd    maids   shall  weep   our    banish- 
ments, 

And  in  their  songs  curse  ever-blinded  Fortune, 
Till  she  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has 

done 

To  youth  and  nature :  this  is  all  our  world ; 
We  shall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another ; 
Hear  nothing  but  the  clock  that  tells  our  woes ; 
The  vine  shall  grow,  but  we  shall  never  see  it ; 
Summer  shall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights, 
But  dead,  cold  winter  must  inhabit  here  still ! 
Pol.  'T  is  too  true,  Arcite.     To  our  Thcban 

hounds, 

That  shook  the  aged  forest  with  their  echoes, 
No  more  now  must  we  halloo ;  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins,  whilst  the  angry  swine 
Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rapes, 
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Stuck  with  our  well-steel'd  darts.     All  valiant 

rises 

(The  food  and  nourishment  of  noble  minds) 
In  us  two  here  shall  perish ;  we  shall  die, 
(Which  is  the  curse  of  honour !)  lastly, 
Children  of  grief  and  ignorance. 

Arc.  Yet,  cousin, 

Even  from  the  bottom  of  these  miseries, 
From  all  that  fortune  can  inflict  upon  us, 
I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere*  blessings, 
If   the    gods    please  to    hold    here, — a  brave 

patience, 

And  the  enjoying  of  our  griefs  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perish 
If  I  think  this  our  prison ! 

Pal.  Certainly, 

'T  is  a  main  goodness,  cousin,  that  our  fortunes 
Were  twin'd  together :  't  is  most  true,  two  souls 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  them  suffer 
The  gall  of  hazard,  so  they  grow  together, 
Will  never  sink ;  they  must  not ;  say  they  could, 
A  willing  man  dies  sleeping,  and  all 's  done. 

Arc.  Shall  we  make  worthy  uses  of  this  place, 
That  all  men  hate  so  much  ? 

Pal.  How,  gentle  cousin  ? 

Arc.  Let 's  think  this  prison  holy  sanctuary, 
To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men. 
We  are  young,  and  yet  desire  the  ways    of 

honour ; 

That  liberty  and  common  conversation, 
The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might,  like  women, 
Woo  us  to  wander  from.     What  worthy  blessing 
Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 
May  make  it  ours?  and  here  being  thus  together, 
We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another ; 
We  are  one  another's  wife,  ever  begetting 
New  births  of  love;  we  are  father,  friends  ac- 
quaintance ; 

We  are,  in  one  another,  families ; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine ;  this  place 
Is  our  inheritance ;  no  hard  oppressor 
Dare  take  this   from   us:    here,  with  a   little 

patience, 
We  shall  live  long,  and  loving ;  no  surfeits  seek 

us; 

The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  seas 
Swallow  their  youth ;  were  we  at  liberty, 
A  wife  might  part  us  lawfully,  or  business ; 
Quarrels  consume  us ;  envy  of  ill  men 
Grave1'  our  acquaintance;  I  might  sicken,  cousin, 


*  Mere— absolute. 

b  Crave  is  the  wort  of  the  early  copies.  M.  Mason  pro- 
poses to  read  C/«JM— 'that  is,  separate — the  acquaintance  of 
two  friends.  Mr.  Dyce's  reading  of  Grace,— the  simple  sub- 
Ititution  of  a  G  for  a  C — gives  a  clear  anJ  improved  mean- 
tag,  which  we  gladly  adopt 


Where  you  should  never  know  it,  and  so  perish 
Without  your  noble  hand  to  close  mine  eyes, 
Or  prayers  to  the  gods :  a  thousand  chances, 
Were  we  from  hence,  would  sever  us. 

Pal.  You  have  made  me 

(I  thank  you,  cousin  Arcite)  almost  wanton 
With  my  captivity :  what  a  misery 
It  is  to  live  abroad,  and  everywhere ! 
'T  is  like  a  beast,  methinks.     I  find  the  court 

here, 

I  'm  sure  a  more  content ;  and  all  those  plea- 
sures, 

That  woo  the  wills  of  men  to  vanity, 
I  see  through  now ;  and  am  sufficient 
To  tell  the  world,  't  is  but  a  gaudy  shadow, 
That  old  Time,  as  he  passes  by,  takes  with 

him, 

What  had  we  been,  old  in  the  court  of  Creon, 
Where  sin  is  justice,  lust  and  ignorance 
The  virtues  of  the  great  ones  !   Cousin  Arcite, 
Had  not  the  loving  gods  found  this  place  for  us, 
We  had  died  as  they  do,  ill  old  men  unwept, 
And  had  their  epitaphs,  the  people's  curses. 
Shall  I  say  more  ? 

Arc.  I  would  hear  you  stilL 

Pal.  You  shall. 

Is  there  record  of  any  two  that  lo^d 
Better  than  we  do,  Arcite  ? 

Arc.  Sure  there  cannot. 

Pal.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  our  friendship 
Should  ever  leave  us. 

Arc.  Till  our  deaths  it  cannot ; 

Enter  EMILIA  and  her  Servant. 

And  after  death  our  spirits  shall  be  led 

To  those  that  love  eternally.     Speak  on,  sir ! 

Emi.  This  garden  has  a  world  of  pleasures  in 't. 
What  flower  is  this  ? 

Serv.  'T  is  call'd  Narcissus,  madam. 

Emi.  That  was  a  fair  boy  certain,  but  a  fool 
To  love  himself :  were  there  not  maids  enough  ? 

Arc.  Pray,  forward. 

Pal.  Yes. 

Emi.  Or  were  they  all  hard-hearted  ? 

Sere.  They  could  not  be  to  one  so  fair. 

Emi.    .  Thou  wouldst  not  ? 

Serv.  I  think  I  should  not,  madam. 

Emi.  That's  a  good  wench . 

But  take  heed  to  your  kindness  though ! 

Serv.  Why,  madam  ? 

Emi.  Men  are  mad  things. 

Arc.  Will  you  go  forward,  cousin  ? 

Emi.  Canst  not  thou  woft   such  flowers  in 
silk,  wench  ? 

Serv.  Yes. 
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Hani.  I  '11  have  a  gown  full  of  them ;  and  of 

these ; 

This  is  a  pretty  colour :  will 't  not  do 
Rarely  upon  a  skirt,  wench  ? 

Seif.  Dainty,  madam. 

Arc.  Cousin!    Cousin!    How   do    you,   sir? 
Why,  Palamon ! 

Pal.  Never  till  now  I  was  in  prison,  Arcite. 

Arc.  Why,  what 's  tLe  matter,  man  ? 

Pal.  Behold,  and  wonder ! 

By  Heav'n,  she  is  a  goddess  ! 

Arc.  Ha ! 

Pal.  Do  reverence. 

She  is  a  goddess,  Arcite ! 

Emi.  Of  all  flowers, 

Methinks  a  rose  is  best. 

Serv.  Why,  gentle  madam  ? 

Emi.  It  is  the  very  emblem  of  a  maid : 
For  when  the  west  wind  courts  her  gently, 
How  modestly  she  blows,  and  paints  the  sun 
With  her  chaste  blushes  !  when  the  north  comes 

near  her, 

Rude  and  impatient,  then,  like  chastity, 
She  locks  her  beauties  in  her  bud  again, 
And  leaves  him  to  base  briers. 

Sen.  Yet,  good  madam, 

Sometimes  her  modesty  will  blow  so  far 
She  falls  for  it :  a  maid, 
If  she  have  any  honour,  would  be  loth 
To  take  example  by  her. 

Emi.  Thou  art  wanton. 

Arc.  She  Js  wondrous  fair  ! 

Pal.  She 's  all  the  beauty  extant ! 

Emi.  The  sun  grows  high;   let's  walk    in. 

Keep  these  flowers ; 
We'll  see  how  near  art  can  come  near  their 

colours, 

I  'm  wondrous  merry -hearted ;    I   could  laugh 
now. 

Serv.  I  could  He  down,  I  'm  sure. 

Emi.  And  take  one  with  you  ? 

Serv.  That 's  as  we  bargain,  madam. 

Emi.          Well,  agree  then.     [Exit  with  Serv. 

Pal.  What  think  you  of  this  beauty  ? 

•Arc.  'T  is  a  rare  one. 

Pal.  Is  't  but  a  rare  one  ? 

Arc.  Yes,  a  matchless  beauty. 

Pal.  Might  not  a  man  well  lose  himself,  and 
love  her  P 

Arc.  I  cannot  tell  what  you  have  done;    I 

have, 

Beshrew  mine  eyes  for  *t !     Now  I  feel  my 
shackles. 

Pal.  You  love  her  then  ? 

Arc.  Who  would  not  P 


Pal.  And  desire  her ' 

Arc.  Before  my  liberty. 

Pal.  I  saw  her  first. 

Arc.  That 's  nothing. 

Pal.  But  it  shall  be. 

Arc.  I  saw  her  too, 

Pal.  Yes  ;  but  you  must  not  love  her. 

Arc.  I  will  not,  as  you  do  ;  to  worship  her, 
As  she  is  heavenly,  and  a  blessed  goddess  : 
I  love  her  as  a  woman,  to  enjoy  her ; 
So  both  may  love. 

Pal.  You  shall  not  love  at  all. 

Arc.  Not  love  at  all  1  who  shall  deny  me  ? 

'Pal.  I  that  first  saw  her;  I  that  took  possession 
First  with  mine  eye  of  all  those  beauties  in  her 
Reveal' d  to  mankind.      If  thou  lovest  her, 
Or  entertain' st  a  hope  to  blast  my  wishes, 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  Arcite,  and  a  fellow 
False  as  thy  title  to  her :  friendship,  blood, 
And  all  the  ties  between  us,  I  disclaim, 
If  thou  once  think  upon  her ! 

Arc.  Yes,  I  love  her ; 

And  if  the  lives  of  all  my  name  lay  on  it, 
I  must  do  so ;  I  love  her  with  my  soul. 
If  that  will  lose  you,  farewell,  Palamon ! 
I  say  again,  I  love ;  and,  in  loving  her,  maintain 
I  am  as  worthy,  and  as  free  a  lover, 
And  have  as  just  a  title  to  her  beauty, 
As  any  Palamon,  or  any  living, 
That  is  a  man's  son. 

Pal.  Have  I  call'd  thee  friend  ? 

Arc.  Yes,  and  have  found  me  so.     Why  an 

you  mov'd  thus  ? 

Let  me  deal  coldly  with  you;  am  not  I 
Part  of  your  blood,  part  of  your  soul?  you  hair 

told  me 
That  I  was  Palamou,  and  you  were  Arcite. 

Pal.  Yes. 

Arc.  Am  not  I  liable  to  those  affections, 
Those  joys,  griefs,  angers,  fears,  my  friend  shall 
suffer  ? 

Pal.  You  may  be. 

Arc.  Why  then  would  you  deal  so  cunningly, 
So  strangely,  so  unlike  a  Noble  Kinsman, 
To  love  alone  ?    Speak  truly ;  do  you  think  me 
Unworthy  of  her  sight  ? 

Pal.  No ;  but  unjust 

If  thou  pursue  that  sight. 

Arc.  Because  another 

First  sees  the  enemy,  shall  I  stand  still, 
And  let  mine  honour  down,  and  never  charge  ? 

Pal.  Yes,  if  he  be  but  one. 

Arc.  But  say  that  oce 

Had  rather  combat  me  ? 

Pal.  Let  that  one  say  co, 
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And  use  thy  freedom !  else,  if  thou  pursuest  her, 
Be  as  that  cursed  man  that  hates  his  country, 
A  branded  villain ! 

Arc .  You  are  mad. 

Pal.  I  must  be, 

Till  thou  art  worthy :  Arcite,  it  concerns  me ; 
And,  in  this  madness,  if  I  hazard  thee 
And  take  thy  life,  I  deal  but  truly. 

Arc.  Fie,  sir! 

You  play  the  child  extremely :  I  will  lore  her, 
I  must,  I  ought  to  do  so,  and  I  dare ; 
And  all  this  justly. 

Pal.  0,  that  now,  that  now, 

Thy  false  self,  and  thy  friend,  had  but  this  for- 
tune, 

To  be  one  hour  at  liberty,  and  grasp 
Our  good  swords  in  our  hands,  I  'd  quickly  teach 

thee 

What  't  were  to  filch  affec'ion  from  another  ! 
Thou  'rt  baser  in  it  than  a  cutpurse. 
Put  but  thy  head  out  of  this  window  more, 
And,  as  I  hare  a  soul,  I  '11  nail  thy  life  to 't ! 

Arc.  Thou  dar'st  not,  fool;  thou  canst  not; 

thou  art  feeble. 

Put  my  head  out !  I  '11  throw  my  body  out, 
And  leap  the  garden,  when  I  see  her  next, 

Enter  Gaoler. 

And  pitch  between  her  arms,  to  anger  thee. 
Pal.  No  more ;  the  keeper 's  coming :  I  shall 

live 

To  knock  thy  brains  out  with  my  shackles. 
Arc.  Do. 

Gaoler.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 
Pal.  Now,  honest  keeper  ? 

Gaoler.  Lord  Arcite,  you  must  presently  to 

the  duke : 
The  cause  1  know  not  yet. 

Arc.  I  am  ready,  keeper. 

Gaoler.  Prince  Palamon,  T  must  awhile  be- 
reave you 
Of  your  fair  cousin's  company. 

[Exit  with  ARCITE. 

Pal.  And  me  too, 

Even  when  vou  please,  of  life.  — Why  is  he  sent 

for? 

It  may  be,  he  shall  marry  her :  he 's  goodly ; 
And  like  enough  the  duke  hath  taken  notice 
Both  of  his  blood  and  body.     But  his  falsehood! 
Why  should  a  friend  be  treacherous  ?     If  that 
Get  him  a  wife  so  noble,  and  so  fair, 
Let  honest  men  ne'er  love  again.     Once  more 
I  would  but  see  this  fair  one.     Blessed  garden. 
And  fruit,  and  flowers  more  blessed,  that  still 

blossom 
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As  her  bright  eyes  shine  on  ye !   'Woild  I  were, 
For  all  the  fortune  of  my  life  hereafter, 
Yon  little  tree,  yon  blooming  aprieock ! 
How  I  would  spread,  and  fling  my  wanton  arms 
In  at  her  window !  I  would  bring  her  fruit 
Fit  for  the  gods  to  feed  on ;  youth  and  pleasure 
Still  as  she  tasted  should  be  doubled  on  her ; 
And,  if  she  be  not  heav'nly,  I  would  make  her 
So  near  the  gods  in  nature,  they  should  fear  her ; 
And  then  I  'm  sure  she  'd  love  me. 

Enter  Gaoler. 

How  now,  keeper ! 
Where 's  Arcite  ? 

Gaoler.  Banished.    Prince  Perithous 

Obtain'd  his  liberty ;  but  never  more, 
Upon  his  oath  and  life,  must  he  set. foot 
Upon  this  kingdom. 

Pal.  He  's  a  blessed  man ! 

He  shall  see  Thebes  again,  and  call  to  arms 
The  bold  young  mpn,  that,  when  he  bids  them 

charge, 

Fall  on  like  fire :  Arcite  shall  have  a  fortune,* 
If  he  dare  make  hirrself  a  worthy  lover, 
Yet  in  the  field  to  strike  a  battle  for  her ; 
And  if  he  lose  her  then,  he 's  a  cold  coward : 
How  bravely  may  he  bear  himself  to  win  her, 
If  he  be  noble  Arcite,  thousand  ways  ! 
Were  1  at  liberty,  I  would  do  things 
Of  such  a  virtuous  greatness,  that  this  lady, 
This  blushing  virgin,  shoulr1  take  manhood  to  her, 
And  seek  to  ravish  me. 

Gaoler.  My  lord,  for  you 

I  have  this  charge  too. 

Pal.  To  discharge  my  life  ? 

Gaoler.  No;  but  from  this  place  to  remoTe 

your  lordship ; 
The  windows  are  too  open. 

Pal.  Devils  take  them, 

That  are  so  envious  to  me !     Prithee  kill  me ! 

Gaoler.  And  hang  for  *t  afterward  ? 

Pal.  By  this  good  light, 

Had  I  a  sword,  I  'd  kill  thee. 

Gaoler.  Why,  my  lord  ? 

Pal.  Thou  bring'st  such  pelting  scurvy  news 

continually, 
Thou  art  not  worthy  life.     I  will  not  go. 

Gaoler.  Indeed  you  must,  my  lord. 

Pal-  May  I  see  the  garden  * 

Gaoler.  No. 

Pal.  Then  I  'm  resolv'd  I  will  not  go. 

Gaolef.-  I  must 

Constrain  you  then  j  and,  for  vou  're  dangerous, 
I  '11  clap  more  irons  on  you. 

•  Fortune — a  chance. 
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Pal.  Do,  good  keeper. 

I  '11  shake  'em  so,  you  shall  not  sleep  ; 
I  '11  make  you  a  new  morris.     Must  I  go  ? 

Gaoler.  There  is  no  remedy. 

Pal.  Farewell,  kind  window ! 

May  rude  wind  never  hurt  thee !     Oh,  my  lady, 
If  ever  thou  hast  felt  what  sorrow  was, 
Dream  how  I  suffer !  Come,  now  bury  me. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  ARCITE. 

Arc.  Banish'd  the  kingdom  ?     'T  is  a  benefit, 
A  mercy,  1  must  thank  them  for;  but  banish'd 
The  free  enjoying  of  that  face  I  die  for, 
Oh,  't  was  a  studied  punishment,  a  death 
Beyond  imagination !     Such  a  vengeance, 
That,  were  I  old  and  wicked,  all  my  sins 
Could  never  pluck  upon  me.     Palamon, 
Thou  hast  the  start  now ;  thou  shalt  stay  and  see 
Her  bright  eyes  break  each  morning  'gainst  thy 

window, 

And  let  in  life  into  thee ;  thou  shalt  feed 
Upon  the  sweetness  of  a  noble  beauty, 
That  nature  ne'er  exceeded,  nor  ne'er  shall : 
Good  gode,  what  happiness  has  Palamon ! 
Twenty  to  one  he  11  come  to  speak  to  her ; 
And,  if  she  be  as  gentle  as  she  's  fair, 
I  know  she 's  his ;  he  has  a  tongue  will  tame 
Tempests,  and   make  the  wild  rocks  wanton. 

Come  what  can  come, 

The  worst  is  death ;  I  will  not  leave  the  king- 
dom : 

I  know  my  own  is  but  a  heap  of  ruins, 
And  no  redress  there  :  if  I  go,  he  has  her. 
I  am  resolv'd :  another  shape  shall  make  me, 
Or  end  my  fortunes ;  either  way,  I  'm  happy : 
I  '11  see  her,  and  be  near  her,  or  no  more. 

Enter  four  Country  People ;  one  with  a  Garland 
before  them. 

1  Conn.  My  masters,  I  '11  be  there,   that  's 

certain. 

2  Coun.  And  I  '11  be  there. 

3  Coun.  And  I. 

4  Coun.  Why  then,  have  with  ye,  boys !  't  is 

but  a  chiding ; 

Let  the  plough  play  to-day !  I  '11  tickle  't  out. 
Of  the  jades'  tails  to-morrow 

1  Coun.  I  am  sure 

To  have  my  wife,  as  jealous  as  a  turkey : 
But  that 's  all  one ;  I  '11  go   through,  let  her 

mumble. 
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3  Coun.  Do  we  all  hold  against  the  maying  P  • 

4  Coun.  Hold !  what  should  ail  us  P 

3  Coun.  Areas  will  be  there. 

2  Coun.  And  Sennois, 

And  Rycas ;  and  three  better  lads  ne'er  danc'd 
Under  green  tree ;  and  ye  know  what  wenches. 

Ha! 

But  will  the  dainty  Homine,  the  schoolmaster, 
Keep  touch,  do  you  think  ?  for  he  does  all,  ye 

know. 

3  Coun.  He  '11  eat  a  hornbook,  ere  he  fail: 

Goto! 

The  matter  is  too  far  driven  between 
Him  and  the  tanner's  daughter,  to  let  slip  now ; 
And  she  must  see  the  duke,  and  she  must  dance 

too. 

4  Coun.  Shall  we  be  lusty  ? 

2  Coun.  All  the  boys  in  Athens 
Blow  wind  i'  th'  breech  on  us ;  and  here  I  '11  be, 
And  there  I  '11  be,  for  our  town ;  and  here  again, 
And  there  again.       Ha,   boys,   heigh  for  the 
weavers ! 

1  Coun.  This  must  be  done  i'  th'  woods. 

4  Coun.  Oh,  pardon  me ! 

2  Coun.  By  any  means;  our  thing  of  learn- 

ing says  so ; 

Where  he  himself  will  edify  the  duke 
Most  parlously  in  our  behalfs :   he 's  excellent 

i'  th'  woods ; 
Bring  him  to  th'  plains,  his  learning  makes  no 

cry. 

3  Coun.  We  '11  see   the   sports ;  then  every 

man  to  's  tackle ! 
And,  sweet  companions,  let 's  rehearse  by  any 

means, 

Before  the  ladies  see  us,  and  do  sweetly, 
And  God  knows  what  may  come  on  't ! 

4  Coun.  Content :  the  sports 
Once  ended,  we  '11  perform.     Away,  bovs,  and 

hold! 
Arc.  By  your  leaves,  honest  friends!     Pray 

you,  whither  go  you  ? 
4  Coun.  Whither  1    why,  what  a  question  'a 

that ! 
Arc.  Yes,  't  is  a  question  to  me  that  know 

not. 

3  Coun.  To  the  games,  my  friend. 
2  Coun.  Where  were  you  bred,  you  know  it 

not? 


•  When  we  open  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  worts  we  en- 
counter Crossnesses  entirely  r,'  a  different  nature  from  thost 
which  occur  in  Shakspere.  They  are  the  result  of  impui* 
thoughts,  not  the  accidental  retlection  of  loose  manners. 
They  are  meant  to  be  corrupting.  We  have  four  lines  after 
mumble  conceived  in  this  spirit;  and  we  omit  them  without 
hesitation.  No  one  has  thought  that  lh*ie  comic  scents 
were  written  by  Shak»r>ne. 
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Are.  Not  far,  sir. 

Are  there  such  games  to-day  ? 

1  Coun.  Yes,  marry  are  there ; 
And  such  as  yon  ne'er  saw :  the  duke  himself 
Will  be  in  person  there. 

Arc.  What  pastimes  are  they  ? 

2  Coun.    Wrestling  and  running.      'T  is  a 

pretty  fel'ow. 

3  Coun.  Thon  wilt  not  go  along  ? 
Arc.  Not  yet,  sir. 

4  Coun.  Well,  sir, 
Take  your  own  time.     Come,  boys ! 

1  Coun.  My  mind  misgives  me 
This  fellow  has  a  vengeance  trick  o'  th'  hip ; 
Mark,  how  his  body  's  made  for 't ! 

2  Coun.  I  '11  be  hang'd  though 
If  he  dare  venture ;  hang  him,  plum-porridge ! 
He  wrestle  ?    He  roast  eggs.      Come,  let 's  be 

gone,  lads !  \Exeunt  Countrymen. 

Arc.  This  is  an  offer'd  opportunity 
I  durst  not  wish  for.  Well  I  could  have  wrestled, 
The  best  men  call'd  it  excellent ;  and  run 
Swifter  than  wind  upon  a  field  of  corn 
(Curling  the  wealthy  ears)  e'er  flew!*  I'll  ven- 
ture, 

And  in  some  poor  disguise  be  there :  who  knows 
Whether  my  brows  may  not  be  girt  with  garlands, 
And  happiness  prefer  me  to  a  place 
Where  I  may  ever  dwell  in  sight  of  her?   [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Gaoler**  DAUGHTER. 

Laugh.  Why  should  I  love  this  gentleman? 

'T  is  odds 

He  never  will  affect  me :  I  am  base, 
My  father  the  mean  keeper  of  his  prison, 
And  he  a  prince :  to  marry  him  is  hopeless, 
To  be  his  whore  is  witless.     Out  upon  't ! 
What  pushes  are  we  wenches  driven  to, 
When  fifteen  once  has  found  us !     First,  I  saw 

him; 

I,  seeing,  thought  he  was  a  goodly  man ; 
He  has  as  much  to  please  a  woman  in  him, 
(If  he  please  to  bestow  it  so)  as  ever 
These  eyes  yet  look'd  on :  next,  I  pitied  him ; 
And  so  would  any  young  wench,  o'  my  con- 

sience, 

That  ever  dream'd,  or  vow'd  her  maidenhead 
To  a  young  handsome  man :  then,  I  lov'd  him, 

•  The  ordinary  reading  wa», 

"And  run. 

Swifter  thf  wind  upon  a  field  of  corn 
(Curling  the  wealthy  ears)  ne'er  flew." 
The  original  has  than,  -which  has  been  altered  to  the.    By 
changing  *Ser  to  fer  we  obtaia  a  better  construction. 


Extremely  lovM  him,  infinitely  lov'd  him ! 

And  yet  he  had  a  cousin,  fair  as  he  too ; 

But  in  my  heart  was  Palamon,  and  there, 

Lord,  what  a  coil  he  keeps !     To  hear  him 

Sing  in  an  evening,  what  a  heaven  it  is  ! 

And  yet  his  songs  are  sad  ones.    Fairer  spoken. 

Was  never  gentleman :  when  I  come  in 

To  bring  him  water  in  a  morning,  first 

He  bows  his  noble  body,  then  salutes  me  thus : 

'Fair  gentle    maid,   good    morrow;    may  thj 

goodness 

Get  thee  a  happy  husband ! '  Once  he  kiss'd  me ; 
I  lov'd  my  lips  the  better  ten  days  after : 
'  Wculd  he  would  do  so  ev'ry  day !     He  grieves 

much, 

And  me  as  much  to  see  his  misery : 
What  should  I  do  to  make  him  know  I  love 

him? 

For  I  would  fain  enjoy  him :  say  I  ventur  'd 
To  set  him  free  ?  what  says  the  law  then  ? 
Thus  much  for  law  or  kindred  !  I  will  do  it, 
And  this  night,  or  to-morrow,   he   shall  love 

me.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V.— A  short  flourish   of  cornets,,  and 
shouts  within. 

Enter  THESEUS,  HIPPOLYTA,  PERITHOUS,  EMILIA, 
and  AKCITE  with  a  Garland,  $*c. 

The*.  You  have  done  worthily;  I  have  not 

seen, 

Since  Hercules,  a  man  of  tougher  sinews : 
Whate'er  you  are,  you  run  the  best  and  wrestle, 
That  these  times  can  allow. 

Arc.  I  am  prond  to  please  yom. 

Thes.  What  country  bred  you  ? 

Arc.  This ;  but  far  off,  prince. 

Thes.  Are  you  a  gentleman  ? 

•Arc.  My  father  said  so ; 

And  to  those  gentle  uses  gave  me  life. 

Thes.  Are  you  his  heir  ? 

Arc.  His  youngest,  sir. 

Thes.  Your  father 

Sure  is  a  happy  sire  then.     What  proves  yon  ? 

Arc.  A  little  of  all  noble  qualities : 
I  could  "have  kept  a  hawk,  and  well  have  hol- 

loa'd 

To  a  deep  cry  of  dogs ;  I  dare  not  praise 
My  feat  in  horsemanship,  yet  they  that  knev 

me 
Would  say  it  was  my  best  piece;  last,  am1. 

greatest, 
I  would  be  thought  a  soldier. 

Thes.  You  are  perfect. 

Per.  Upon  my  soul,  a  proper  man ! 
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Salt.  He  is  so. 

Per.  How  do  yon  like  him,  lady  ? 
Hip.  I  admire  him : 

I  have  not  seen  so  yonng  a  man  so  noble 
(If  he  say  true)  of  his  sort. 

Emi.  Believe, 

His  mother  was  a  wondrous  handsome  woman  r 
His  face,  methinks,  goes  that  way. 

Hip.  But  his  body 

And  fiery  mind  illustrate  a  brave  father. 

Per.  Mark  how  his  virtue,  like  a  hidden  sun, 
Breaks  through  his  baser  garments. 

Hip.  He  's  well  got,  sure. 

Thes.  What  made  you  seek  this  place,  sir  ? 
Arc.  Noble  Theseus, 

To  purchase  name,  and  do  my  ablest  service 
To  such  a  well-found  wonder  as  thy  worth ; 
Tor  only  in  thy  court,  of  all  the  world, 
Dwells  fair-ey'd  Honour. 

Per.  All  his  words  are  worthy. 

TJies.  Sir,   we  are  much    indebted  to  your 

travel, 

Nor  shall  you  lose  your  wish.     Perithous, 
Dispose  of  this  fair  gentleman. 

Per.  Thanks,  Theseus!— 

Whate'er  you  are,  you  're  mine ;  and  I  shall  give 

you 

To  a  most  noble  service,  to  this  lady, 
This  bright  young  virgin:    pray   observe  her 

goodness. 
You've  honour'd  her  fair  birthday  with  your 

virtues, 
And,  as  your  due,  you  're  hers ;  kiss  her  fair 

hand,  sir. 
Arc.  Sir,    you're    a   noble    giver. — Dearest 

beauty, 
Thus  let  me  seal  my  vow*d  faith :  when  your 

servant 

(Your  most  unworthy  creature)  but  offends  you, 
Command  him  die,  he  shall. 

Emi.  That  were  too  cruel 

If  you  deserve  well,  sir,  I  shall  soon  see 't : 
You're  mine;  and  somewhat  better  than  your 

rank  I  '11  use  you. 
Per.  I  '11   see  you  furnish'd:   and  because 

you  say 
You  are  a  horseman,   I  must   needs    entreat 

you 

This  afternoon  to  ride ;  but 't  is  a  rough  one. 
Arc.  I  like  him  better,  prince;  I  shall  not 

then 
Freeze  in  my  saddle. 

Thcs.  Sweet,  you  must  be  ready ; 

And  you,  Emilia ;  and  you,  friend ;  and  all ; 
To-morrow,  by  the  sun,  to  do  observance 
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To  flow'ry  May,  in  Dian's  wood.    Wait  well, 

sir, 

Upon  your  mistress.    Emily,  I  hope 
He  shall  not  go  afoot. 

Emi.  That  were  a  shame,  sir, 

While  I  have  horses.     Take  your  choice;  and 

what 

You  want  at  any  time,  let  me  but  know  it : 
If  you  serve  faithfully,  I  dare  assure  you 
You  '11  find  a  loving  mistress. 

Arc.  If  I  do  not, 

Let  me  find  that  my  father  ever  hated, 
Disgrace  and  blows. 

Thes.          Go,  lead  the  way  ;  you  've  won  it ; 
It  shall  be  so :  you  shall  receive  all  dues 
Fit  for  the  honour  you  have  won ;  't  were  wrong 

else.         , 

Sister,  beshrew  my  heart,  you  have  a  servant, 
That,  if  I  were  a  woman,  would  be  master ; 
But  you  are  wise.  [Flourish. 

Emi.  I  hope  too  wise  for  that,  sir.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 
Enter  Gaoler'*  DAUGHTER. 

DaugTi.  Let  all  the  dukes  and  all  the  devils 

roar, 

He  is  at  liberty.   I  've  ventured  for  him ; 
And  out  I  've  brought  him  to  a  little  wood 
A  mile  hence.     I  have  sent  him,  where  a  cedar, 
Higher  than  all  the  rest,  spreads  like  a  plane 
Fast  by  a  brook ;  and  there  he  shall  keep  close, 
Till  I  provide  him  files  and  food  ;  for  yet 
His  iron  bracelets  are  not  off.     Oh,  Love, 
What  a  stout-hearted  child  thon  art !  My  father 
Durst  better  have  endur'd  cold  iron  than  done  it. 
I  love  him  beyond  love,  and  beyond  reason, 
Or  wit,  or  safety.    I  have  made  him  know  it ; 
I  care  not ;  I  am  desperate.   If  the  law 
Find  me,  and  then  condemn  me  for  't,  some 

wenches, 

Some  honest-hearted  maids,  will  sing  my  dirge, 
And  tell  to  memory  my  death  was  noble, 
Dying  almost  a  martyr.     That  way  he  takes, 
I  purpose,  is  my  way  too :  sure  he  cannot 
Be  so  unmanly  as  to  leave  me  here. 
If  lie  do,  maids  will  not  so  easily 
Trust  men  again :  and  yet  he  has  not  thank'd  me 
Tor  what  I  have  done ;  no,  not  so  much  as  kiss'd 

me; 

And  that,  methinks,  is  not  so  well ;  nor  scarcely 
Could  I  persuade  him  to  become  a  freeman. 
He  made  such  scruples  of  the  wrong  he  did 
To  me  and  to  my  father.     Yet  I  hope, 
When  he  considers  more,  this  love  of  mine 
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Will  take  more  root  within  him :  let  him  do 
What  he  will  with  me,  so  he  use  me  kindly. 
For  use  me  so  he  shall,  or  I  '11  proclaim  him, 
And  to  his  face,  no  man.     I  '11  presently 
Provide  him  necessaries,  and  pack  my  clothes  up, 
And  where  there  is  a  path  of  ground  I  '11  ven- 
ture, 
So  he  be  with  me,  by  him,  like  a  shadowj 


I  '11  ever  dwell.     Within  this  hour  the  hubbub 

Will  be  all  o'er  the  prison :  I  am  then 

Kissing    the    man    they    look    for.    Farewell, 

father ! 
Get    nany    more    such    prisoners,    and    such 

daughters, 
And  shortly  you  may  ieep  yourself.    Now  to 

him !  .Ent. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — Cornets  in  sundry  places.      Noise 
and  hallooing,  as  of  People  a-maying. 

Enter  ARCITE. 

Arc.  The  duke  has  lost  Hippolyta ;  each  took 
A  several  land.     This  is  a  solemn  rite 
They  owe  bloom'd  May,  and  the  Athenians  pay 

it 

To  the  heart  of  ceremony.     Oh,  queen  Emilia, 
Fresher  than  May,  sweeter 
Than  her  gold  buttons  on  the  boughs,  or  all 
Th'  enamell'd  knacks  o'  the  mead  or  garden! 

yea, 

We  challenge  too  the  bank  of  any  nymph, 
That  makes  the  stream  seem  flowers ;  thou,  oh, 

jewel 
Of  the  wood,  of  the  world,  hast  likewise  bless'd 

a  place 
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With  thy  sole  presence  !   In  thy  rumination 
That  I,  poor  man,  might  eftsoons  come  between 
And  chop  on  some  cold  thought ! — Thrice  blessed 

chance, 

To  drop  on  such  a  mistress,  expectation 
Most  guiltless  of  't !    Tell  me,  oh,  lady  Fortune, 
(Next  after  Emily  my  sovereign,)  how  far 
I  may  be  proud.     She  takes  strong  note  of  me, 
Hath  made  me  near  her,  and  this   beauteous 

morn 

(The  prim'st  of  all  the  year)  presents  me  with 
A  brace  of  horses ;  two  such  steeds  might  well 
Be  by  a  pair  of  kings  back'd,  in  a  field 
That  their  crowns'  titles  tried.     Alas,  alas, 
Poor  cousin  Palamon,  poor  prisoner !  thou 
So  little  dream'st  upon  my  fortune,  that 
Thou  thmk'st  thyself  the  happier  thing,  to  be 
So  near  Emilia;  me  thou  deem'st  at  Thebes, 
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And  therein  wretched,  although  free :  but  if 
Thou  knew'st  my  mistress  breath'd  on  me,  and 

that 

I  ear'd  her  language,  HVd  in  her  eye,  oh,  coz, 
What  passion  would  enclose  the« ! 

Enter  PALAMON,   as  out  of  a  Bush,    tcitk  his 
Shackles  ;  bends  his  fist  at  AKCITE 

Pal.  Traitor  kinsman ! 

Thou  shouldst  perceive  my  passion,   if   these 

signs 

Of  prisomnent  were  off  me,  and  this  hand 
Sut  owner  of  a  sword.     By  all  oaths  in  one, 
I,  and  the  justice  of  my  love,  would  make  thee 
A  confess'd  traitor !  Oh,  thou  most  perfidious 
That  ever  gently  look'd !  the  void'st  of  honour 
That  e  'er  bore  gentle  token !  falsest  cousin 
That  ever  blood  made  kin !    calTst  £hou  her 

thine? 

I  '11  prove  it  in  my  shackles,  with  these  hands 
Void  of  appointment,*  that  thou  liest,  and  art 
A  very  thief  in  love,  a  chaffy  lord, 
Nor  worth  the  name  of  villain !    Had  I  a  sword, 
And  these  house-clogs  away — 

Arc.  Dear  cousin  Palamon — 

Pal.  Cozener  Arcite,  give  me  language  such 
As  thcu  hast  show'd  me  feat ! 

Arc.  Not  finding  in 

The  circuit  of  my  breast,  any  gross  stuff 
To  form  me  like  your  blazon,  holds  me  to 
This  gentleness  of  answer  :  't  is  your  passion 
That  thus  mistakes;    the  wliicL  to  you  being 

enemy, 

Cannot  to  me  be  kind.     Honour  and  honesty 
I  cherish,  and  depend  on,  howsoe'er 
You  skip  them  iu  me,  and  with  them,  fair  coz, 
I  '11  maintain  my  proceedings.     Pray  be  pleas'd 
To  show  in  generous  terms  your  griefs,  since 

that 

Your  question  's  with  your  equal,  who  professes 
To  clear  his  own  way  with  the  mind  and  sword 
Of  a  true  gentleman. 

Pal.  That  thou  durst,  Arcite ! 

Arc.  My  coz,  my  coz,  you  have  been  well 

advertis'd 
How  much  I  dare :   you  've  seen  me  use  my 

sword 

Against  th'  advice  of  fear.     Sure,  of  another 
You  would  not  hear  me    doubted,   but    your 

silence 
Should  break  out,  though  i'  the  sanctuary. 

Pal-  Sir, 

I  've  seen  you  move  in  such  a  place,  which  well 

•  Without  preparation  of  armour  or  weapon. 


Might  justify  your  manhood ;  you  were  calFd 
A  good  knight  and  a  bold:  but  the  whole  week 's 

not  fair, 

If  any  day  it  rain.   Their  valiant  temper 
Men  lose,  when  they  incline  to  treachery ; 
And  then  they  fight  like  compell'd  bears,  would 

Were  they  not  tied. 

Arc.  Kinsman,  you  might  as  well 

Speak  this,  and  act  it  in  your  glass,  as  to 
His  ear,  which  now  disdains  you. 

Pal.  Come  up  to  me : 

Quit  me  of  these  cold  gyves,  give  me  a  sword 
(Though  it  be  rusty),  and  the  charity 
Of  one  meal  lend  me  ;  come  before  me  then, 
A  good  sword  in  thy  hand,  and  do  but  say 
That  Emily  is  thine,  I  will  forgive 
The  trespass  thou  hast  done  me,  yea,  my  life, 
If  then  twou  carry 't ;  and  brave  souls  in  shades, 
That  have  died  manly,  which  will  seek  of  me 
Some  news  from  earth,  they  shall  get  none  but 

this, 
That  thou  art  brave  and  noble. 

Arc.  Be  content ; 

Again  betake  you  to  your  hawthorn-house. 
With  counsel  of  the  night,  I  will  be  here 
With  wholesome  viands  ;  these  impediments 
Will  I  file  off ;  you  shall  have  garments,  and 
Perfumes  to  kill  the  smell  o'  the  prison  ;  after, 
When  you  shall  stretch  yourself,  and  say  but, 

'  Arcite, 

I  am  in  plight ! '  there  shall  be  at  your  choice 
Both  sword  and  armour. 

Pal.  Oh,  you  heav'ns,  dare  any 

So  noble  bear  a  guilty  business  ?    None 
But  only  Arcite ;  therefore  none  but  Arcite 
In  this  kind  is  so  bold. 

Arc.  Sweet  Palamon — 

Pal.  I  do  embrace  you  and  your  offer :  for 
Your  offer  do 't  I  only,  sir  ;  your  person, 
Without  hypocrisy,  I  may  not  wish 
More  than  my  sword's  edge  on 't. 

[Wind  horns  of  cornets. 

Arc.  You  hear  the  horns : 

Enter  your  musit/  lest  this  match  between  us 
Be  cross'd  ere  met.     Give  me  your  hand ;  fare- 

•   weU: 

I  '11  bring  you  every  needful  thing :  I  pray  you, 
Take  comfort,  and  be  strong 

Pal.  Pray  hold  your  promise, 

And  do  the  deed  with   a  bent  brow;    most 
certain 

•  The  original  has,  "enter  your  «««c."  Seward  reads 
"must  quick,"  explaining  mute  to  be  "the  muse  of  a  hare." 
Weber  adopts  mute,  but  omits  quick.  \Ve  substitute  mutH, 
which  has  the  same  meaning.  See  no»on  Venus  and  Adonii. 
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You  love  me  not :  be  rough  with  me,  and  pour 
This  oil  out  of  your  language :  by  this  air, 
I  could  for  each  word  give  a  cuff ;  my  stomach 
Not  reconcil'd  by  reason. 

Arc.  Plainly  spoken. 

Yet  pardon  me  hard  language  :  when  I  spur 
My  horse,  I  chide  him  not ;  content  and  anger 

[Wind  hcrrns. 

In  me  have  but  one  face.    Hark,  sir  !  they  call 
The  scattered  to  the  banquet :  you  must  guess 
I  have  an  office  there. 

Pal.  Sir,  your  attendance 

Cannot  please  Heaven ;  and  I  know  your  office 
Unjustly  is  achiev'd. 

Are.  I  've  a  good  title, 

I  am  persuaded  :  this  question,  sick'between  us, 
By  bleeding  must  be  cur'd.     I  am  a  suitor 
That  to  your  sword  you  will  bequeath  this  plea, 
And  talk  of  it  no  more. 

Pal.  But  this  one  wt>rd : 

You  are  going  now  to  gaze  upon  my  mistress ; 
For,  note  you,  mine  she  is — 

Arc.  Nay,  then — 

Pal.  Nay,  pray  you ! — 

Ycu  talk  of  feeding  me  to  breed  me  strength: 
You  are  going  now  to  look  upon  a  sun 
That  strengthens  what  it  looks  on ;  there  you 

have 

A  vantage  o'er  me ;  but  enjoy  it  till 
I  may  enforce  my  remedy.    Farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Gaoler'*  DAUGHTER. 

Daugh.  He  has  mistook  the  brake"  I  meant ;  is 

gone 

After  his  fancy.     'T  is  now  well-nigh  morning ; 
No  matter !  'would  it  were  perpetual  night, 
And  darkness  lord  o'  the  world ! — Hark  !  't  is  a 

wolf : 
In  me  hath  grief  slain  fear,  and,  but  for  one 

thing, 

I  care  for  nothing,  and  that 's  Palamon : 
I  reck  not  if  the  wolves  would  jaw  me,  so 
He  had  this  file.   What  if  I  halloo'd  for  him  ? 
I  caunot  halloo :  if  I  whoop'd,  what  then  ? 
If  he  not  answer' d,  I  should  call  a  wolf, 
And  do  him  but  that  service.     I  have  heard 
Strange  howls  this  live-long  night ;  why  may  't 

not  be 
They  have  made  prey  of  him?    He  has  no 

weapons; 

•  The  original  has  beake.    M.  Mason  suggested  broke. 
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He  cannot  run  ;  the  jingling  of  his  gyves 
Might  call  fell  things  to  listeu,  who  have  in 

them 

A  sense  to  know  a  man  unarm' d,  and  can 
Smell  where  resistance  is.     I  '11  set  it  down 
He 's  torn  to  pieces ;  they  howl'd  many  toge- 
ther, 

And  then  they  fed  on  him :  so  much  for  that ! 
Be  bold  to  ring  the  bell ;  how  stand  I  then  ? 
All 's  chared"  when  he  is  gone.    No,  no,  I  lie ; 
My  father 's  to  be  hang'd  for  his  escape ; 
Myself  to  beg,  if  I  priz'd  life  so  much 
As  to  deny  my  act ;  but  that  I  would  not, 
Should  I  try  death  by  dozens. — I  am  mop'd : 
Food  took  I  none  these  two  days ; 
Sipp'd  some  water ;  I  have  not  clos'd  mine  eyes, 
Save  when  my  lids  scower'd  off  their  brine. 

Alas, 

Dissolve,  my  life  !  let  not  my  sense  unsettle, 
Lest  I  should  drown,  or  stab,  or  hang  myself ! 
Oh,  state  of  nature,  fail  together  in  me, 
Since  thy  best  props  are  warp'd ! — So    which 

way  now  ? 

The  best  way  is  the  next  way  to  a  grave : 
Each  errant  step  beside  is  torment.  Lo, 
The  moon  is  down,  the  crickets  chirp,  the 

screech-owl 

Calls  in  the  dawn  !  all  offices  are  done, 
Save  what  I  fail  in  :  but  the  point  is  this, 
An  end,  and  that  is  all.  [Exit. 

SCENE  in. 

Enter  AKCITE,  with  Meat,  Wine,  and  Files. 

Arc.  I  should  be  near  the  place.     Ho,  cousin 
Palamon ! 

Enter  PALAMON. 
Pal.  Arcite? 
Arc.  The  same :  I  've  brought  you  food  and 

files. 

Come  forth,  and  fear  not ;  here 's  no  Theseus. 
Pal.  Nor  none  so  honest,  Arcite. 
Arc.  That 's  no  matter ; 

We'll  argue  that  hereafter.     Come,  take  cou- 
rage ; 

You  shall  not  die  thus  beastly ;  here,  sir,  drink ! 
I  know  you  're  faint ;    then  I  '11  talk   further 

with  you. 

Pal.  Arcite,  thou  mightst  now  poison  me. 
Are.  I  might ; 


»  AU't  chared.  Weber  says  that  th:s  means  "  my  task 
Ii  done,"— chart  being  used  in  the  sense  of  a  task.  Chart  ii 
a  turn— a  job  of  work.  Mr.  Dyce  (note  in  '.Love's  Cure,' 
Act  III.  Sc.  II.),  slio.vs  that  «uly  writers  used  chared  in  the 
sense  of  dizpatiked. 
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But  I  must  fear  you  first.     Sit  down ;  and,  good 

now, 

No  more  of  these  vain  parleys !    Let  us  not, 
Having  our  ancient  reputation  with  us, 
Make  talk  for  fools  and  cowards.    To   your 
health! 

Pal.  Do. 

Arc.  Pray  sit  down  then;  and  let  me  entreat 

you, 

By  all  the  honesty  and  honour  in  you, 
No  mention  of  this  woman !  't  will  disturb  us ; 
We  shall  have  time  enough. 

Pal.  Well,  sir,  I  '11  pledge  you. 

Arc.  Drink  a  good  hearty  draught ;  it  breeds 

good  blood,  man. 
Do  not  you  feel  it  thaw  you  ? 

Pal.  Stay ;  I  '11  tell  you  after  a  draught  or 
two  more. 

4rc.  Spare  it  not ;  the  duke  has  more,  coz. 
Eat  now ! 

Pal.  Yes. 

Arc.  I  am  gkd  you  have  so  good  a  stomach, 

Pal.  I  am  gladder  I  have  so  good  meat  to  't. 

Arc.  Is  't  not  mad  lodging  here  in  the  wild 
woods,  cousin? 

Pal.  Yes,  for  them  that  have  wild  consciences. 

Arc.  How  tastes  your  victuals  ?  Your  hunger 
needs  no  sauce,  I  see. 

Pal.  Not  much : 

But  if  it  did,  yours  is  too  tart,  sweet  cousin. 
What  is  this  ? 

Arc.  Venison. 

Pal.  'T  is  a  lusty  meat 

Give  me  more  wine :  here,  Arcite,  to  the  wenches 
We  have  known  in  our  days !  The  lord-steward's 

daughter ; 
Do  you  remember  her  ? 

Arc.  After  you,  coz. 

Pal.  She  lov'd  a  black-hair5  d  man. 

Arc.  She  did  so :  well,  sir  ? 

Pal.  And  I  have  heard  some  call  him  Arcite ; 
and — 

Arc.  Out  with  it,  faith! 

Pal.  She  met  him  in  an  arbour : 

What  did  she  there,  coz  ?    Play  o'  the  virginals  ? 

Arc.  Something  she  did,  sir. 

Pal.  Made  her  groan  a  month  for  't ; 

Or  two,  or  three,  or  ten. 

Arc.  The  marshal's  sister 

Had  her  share  too,  as  I  remember,  cousin, 
Else  there  be  tales  abroad :  you  511  pledge  her  ? 

Pal.  Yes. 

Arc.  A  pretty  brown  wench  't  is !    There  was 

a  time 
When  young  men  went  a-hunting,  and  a  wood, 


And  a  broad  beech  ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.— 
Heigh-ho  ! 

Pal.        For  Emily,  upon  my  life  !     Fool, 
Away  with  this  strain'd  mirth  !     I  say  again, 
That  sigh  wai  breath'd  for  Emily  :  base  cousin, 
Dar'st  thou  break  first  ? 

Arc.  You  're  wide. 

Pal.  By  Heav'n  and  earth,  there  's  nothing  in 

thee  honest  ! 
Arc.  Then  I  '11  leave  you  :  you  are  a  beast 

now. 

Pal.  As  thou  mak'st  me,  traitor. 
Arc.  There  's  all  things  needful;  files,  and 

shirts,  and  perfumes  : 
I  '11  come  again  some  two  hours  hence,  and 

bring 
That  that  shall  quiet  all. 

Pal.  A  sword  and  armour  ? 

Arc.  Fear  me  not.     You  are  now  too  foul  : 

farewell  ! 

Get  off  your  trinkets  ;  you  shall  want  nought. 
Pal.  Sirrah— 

Arc.  I  '11  hear  no  more  !  [Exit. 

Pal.  If  he  keep  touch,  he  dies  for  't  !    [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Gaoler** 


.  I  'm  very  cold  ;  and  all  the  stars  are 

out  too, 

The  little  stars,  and  all  that  look  like  aglets  : 
The  sun  has  seen  my  folly.     Palamon  ! 
Alas,  no  ;  he  's  in  heav'n  !  —  Where  am  I  now  P  — 
Yonder  's  the  sea,  and  there  's  a  ship  ;  how  't 

tumbles  ! 

And  there  's  a  rock  b'es  watching  under  water  ; 
Now,  now,  it  beats  upon  it  !  now,  now,  now  ! 
There  's  a  leak  sprung,  a  sound  one  ;  how  they 

cry! 

Spoom  her  before  the  wind,*  you  '11  lose  all  else  ! 
Up  with  a  course  or  two,  and  tack  about,  boys  ! 
Good  night,  good  night  ;  you  're  gone  !  —  I  'm 

very  hungry  : 
'Would  I  could  find  a  fine  frog  !  he  would  tell 

me 
News  from,  all  parts  o'  the  world  ;  then  would  I 

make 

A  carrack  of  a  cockle-shell,  and  sail 
By  east  and  north-east  to  the  king  of  pigmies, 
For  he  tells  fortunes  rarely.    Now  my  father, 
i  Twenty  to  one,  is  truss'd  up  in  a  trice 
To-morrow  morning  ;  I  '11  say  never  a  word. 

»  Spoom.     The  original    has  upon.     There   hare  been 

severs!  attempts  to  render  this  proper  nautical  language. 

i    Weber  reads,  '  '  tpeom  her  before  the  wind,"  which  Mf  .  UJe* 

'    adopt*. 
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For  I  '11  cut  my  green  coat  a  foot  above  my  knee  : 
And  I  '11  clip  my  yellow  locks  an  inch  below  mine  eye. 

Hey,  nonny,  nonny,  nonny. 
He 's  buy  me  a  white  cut,  forth  for  to  rule, 
And  I  "11  go  seek  him  through  the  world  that  is  so  wide. 

Hey,  nonny,  nonny,  nonny. 

Oh,  for  a  prick  now,  like  a  nightingale, 
To  put  my  breast  against !     I  shall  sleep  like  a 
top  else.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  GEIIROLD,  four  Countrymen  (and  the  Ba- 
vian"),  two  or  three  Wenches,  with  a  Taborer. 

Ger.  Fie,  fie ! 

What  tediosity  and  disensanity 
Is  here  among  ye !     Have  my  rudiments 
Been  labour'd  so  long  with  ye,  milk'd  unto  ye, 
And,  by  a  figure,  ev'n  the  very  plum-broth 
And  marrow  of  my  understanding  laid  upon  ye, 
And  do  ye  still  cry  'where,'  and  'how,'  and 

'  wherefore  ?' 

Ye  most  coarse  frieze  capacities,  ye  jape  b  judg- 
ments, 

Have  I  said  '  thus  let  be,'  and  '  there  let  be,' 
And  'then  let  be,'  and  no  man  understand  me? 
Pro  Deum,  medius  Jidiiis  ;  ye  are  all  dunces  ! 
For  why.  here;  stand  I;  here  the  duke  comes; 

there  are  you, 
Close  in  the  thicket;  the  duke  appears;  I  meet 

him, 

And  unto  him  I  utter  learned  things, 
And  many  figures ;    he  hears,  and  nods,   and 

hums, 
And  then  cries  '  rare ! '  and  I  go  forward ;  at 

length 

I  fling  my  cap  up ;  mark  there !  then  do  you, 
As  once  did  Meleager  and  the  boar, 
Break  comely  out  before  him,  Kke  true  lovers, 
Cast  yourselves  in  a  body  decently, 
And  sweetly,  by  a  figure,  trace-  and ,  turn,  boys  ! 

1  Coun.  And  sweetly  we  will  do  it,  master 

Gerrold. 

2  Coun.  Draw  up  the  company.   Where 's  the 

taborer  ? 

3  Coun.  Why,  Timothy ! 

Tab.  Here,  my  mad  boys ;  have  at  ye  ! 

Ger.  But  I  say  where  's  their  women  ? 

4  Coun.  Here  's  Friz  and  Maudlin. 
2  Coun.  And  little  Luce  with  the  white  legs, 

and  bouncing  Barbary. 

•  Fletchernsesthis  term  for  a  character  in  the  morris-dance. 

•>  Jape.  The  original  has  jai-e.  Seward  reads  sleave.  A* 
no  one  can  explain  jave,— and  tleavc,  the  sleave  of  silk,  ii 
*lmost  meaningless,— we  substitute  jape,— belonging  to  a 
buffoon,  zjaper.  Mr.  Dyce  would  read  June,  the  stuff  called 
jean. 
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1  Coun.  And  freckled  Nell,  that  never  fail'd 

her  master. 
Ger.  Where  be  your  ribands,  maids  ?     Swim 

with  your  bodies, 

And  carry  it  sweetly,  and  deliverly ; 
And  now  and  then  a  favour  and  a  frisk. 
Nell.  Let  us  alone,  sir. 
Ger.  Where  's  the  rest  o'  th'  music  ? 

3  Coun.  Dispers'd  as  you  commanded. 

Ger.  Couple  then, 

And  see  what 's  wanting.     Where  's  the  Ba- 

vian? 

.My  friend,  carry  your  tail  without  offence 
Or  scandal  to  the  ladies  ;  and  be  sure 
You  tumble  with  audacity  and  manhood ;     . 
And  when  you  bark,  do  it  with  judgment. 

Bav.  Yes,  sir. 

Ger.  Quo  usque  tandem?     Here  's  a  woman 
wanting. 

4  Coun.  We  may  go  whistle ;  all  the  fat 's 

i'  th'  fire ! 
Ger.  We  have, 

As  learned  authors  utter,  wash'd  a  tile ; 
We  have  beenfatuus,  and  labour'd  vainly. 

2  Coun.  This    is    that    scornful   piece,    that 

scurvy  hilding, 
That  e-ave  her  promise  faithfully  she  would  be 

here, 

Cicely,  the  sempster's  daughter. 
The  next  gloves  that  I  give  her  shall  be  dog's 

skin; 

Nay,  an  she  fail  me  once — You  can  tell,  Areas, 
She  swore  by  wine  and  bread,  she  would  not 

break. 

Ger.  An  eel  and  woman, 
A  learned  poet  says,  unless  by  the  tail 
And  with  thy  teeth  thou  hold,  will  either  fail. 
In  manners  this  was  false  position. 

1  Coun.  A  fire  ill  take  her!  does  she  flinch 

now? 

3  Coun.         What 
Shall  we  determine,  sir  ? 

Ger.  Nothing; 

Our  business  is  become  a  nullity. 
Yea,  and  a  woful,  and  a  piteous  nullity. 

4  Coun.  Now,  when  the  credit  of  our  town 

lay  on  it, 

Now  to  be  frampal  ! 
Go   thy    ways :   I  '11    remember  thee,   I  'U  fit 

thee! 

Enter  Gaoler'*  DAUGHTER. 

DaV{jh.  The  George  alow  came  from  the  south, 

From  the  coast  uf  Barbary-a. 
And  there  he  met  with  brave  gallants  of  wai, 
By  one,  by  two,  by  three-a. 


ACT  IIL] 

Well  hafl'd,  well  hail'd,  you  Jolly  gallants ! 

And  whither  now  are  you  bound-at 
Oh,  let  me  have  your  company 

Till  I »  come  to  the  Sound-a ! 

There  was  three  fools,  fell  out  about  an  howlet: 

The  one  said  "t  was  an  owl, 

The  other  he  said  nay, 
The  third  'ue  said  it  was  a  hawk, 

And  her  bells  weie  cut  away. 

3  Coun.    There    is    a    dainty    mad    woman, 

master, 

Comes  i'  th'  nick ;  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  ! 
If  we  can  get  her  dance,  we  're  made  again : 
I  warrant  her,  she  *U  do  the  rarest  gambols ! 

1  Coun.  A  mad  woman  ?  We  are  made,  boys ! 
Ger.  And  are  you  mad,  good  woman  ? 
Lauyh.  I  would  be  sorry  else ; 

Give  me  your  hand. 

Ger.  Why  ? 

DauffA.  I  can  tell  your  fortune : 

You  are  a  fool.    Tell  ten:     I've  pos'd  him. 

Buz! 

Friend,  you  must  eat  no  white  bread ;  if  you  do, 
Your  teeth  will    bleed    extremely.     Shall    we 

dance,  ho? 

I  know  you ;  you  're  a  tinker :  sirrah  tinker, 
Stop  no  more  holes,  but  what  you  should. 

Ger.  Dii  boni  !    A  tinker,  damsel  ? 

Daitrfh.  Or  a  conjurer : 

Raise  me  a  devil  now,  and  let  him  play 
Qui  passa  o'  th'  bells  and  bones  ! 

Ger.  Go,  take  her, 

And  fluently  persuade  her  to  a  peace. 
Atque    opus     exegi,    quod  nee    Joms    ira,    nee 

ignis — 
Strike  up,  and  lead  her  in. 

2  Coun.  Come,  lass,  let 's  krip  it. 
Daugh    I  '11  lead.  \_Wind  horns. 

3  COVH.  Do,  do. 

Ger.    Persuasively,    and    cunningly;    away, 
boys  !  [Exeunt  all  but  GERB.OLD. 

1  hear  the  horns :  give  me  some  meditation, 
And  mark  your  cue.  Pallas  inspire  me ! 

Enter  THESEUS,  PERITHOTJ-S,  HIPPOLYTA,  EMILIA, 
AKCITE,  and  Train. 

Thes.  This  way  the  stag  toofc. 
Ger.  Stay,  and  edify ! 

Thes.  What  have  we  here  ? 
Per.  Some  country  sport,  upon  my  life,  sir. 
Thes.  Well,  sir,  go  forward :  we  will  edify. 
Ladies,  sit  down;  we  '11  stay  it. 

Ger.  Thou  doughty  duke,  all  hail!  all  hail, 
sweet  ladies ! 

•  I  Is  omitted  in  the  original.    Weber  reads  tee. 


[SCSXB    V. 

Thes.  This  is  a  cold  beginning. 

Ger.  If  you  but  favour,  our  country  pastime 

made  is. 

We  are  a  few  of  those  collected  here, 
That  ruder  tongues  distinguish  villager ; 
And  to  say  verity,  and  not  to  fable, 
We  are  a  merry  rout,  or  else  a  rabble, 
Or  company,  or  by  a  figure,  chorus, 
That  'fore  thy  dignity  will  dance  a  morris. 
And  I  that  am  the  rectifier  of  all, 
By  title,  Pedagogus,  that  let  fall 
The  birch  upou  the  breeches  of  the  small  ones 
And  humble  with  a  ferula  the  tall  ones, 
Do  here  present  this  machine,  or  this  frame : 
And,  dainty  duke,  whose  doughty  dismal  fame 
From  Dis  to  Dedalus,  from  post  to  pillar, 
Is  blown  abroad :  help  me,  thy  poor  well-wilier, 
And  with   thy  twinkling  eyes,  look  right  and 

straight 

Upon  this  mighty  morr — of  mickle  weight : 
Is — now  comes  in,  which  being  glew'd  together 
Makes   rnorris,   and  the  cause  that   we   came 

hither, 

The  body  of  our  sport  of  no  small  study. 
I  first  appear,  though  rude,  and  raw,  and  muddy, 
To  speak  before  thy  noble  grace,  this  tenor : 
At  whose  great  feet  I  offer  up  my  pcnner.m 
The  next,  the  lord  of  May,  and  lady  bright, 
The  chambermaid,  and  servingman,  by  nigut 
That  seek  out  silent  hanging :  then  mine  host, 
And  his  fat  spouse,  that  welcome  to  their  cost 
The  galled  traveller,  and  with  a  beck'ning 
Inform  the  tapster  to  inflame  the  reck'ning : 
Then    the    beast-eating    clown,   and   next  the 

fool, 

The  Bavian,  with  long  tail,  and  eke  long  tool; 
Cum  multU  aliis,  that  make  a  dance ; 
Say  '  ay,'  and  all  shall  presently  advance. 

Thes.  Ay,  ay,  by  any  means,  dear  domine  ! 

Per.  Produce. 

Ger.  Intratefilii !  Come  forth,  and  foot  it. 

Enter  Countrymen,  fyc.     They  dance. 

Ladies,  if  we  have  been  merry, 

And  have  pleas'd  ye  with  a  derry, 

And  a  derry,  and  a  down, 

Say  the  schoolmaster 's  no  clown. 

Duke,  if  we  have  pleas'd  thee  too, 

And  have  done  as  good  boys  should  do. 

Give  us  but  a  tree  or  twain 

For  a  Maypole,  and  again, 

Ere  another  year  run  out, 

We  '11  make  thee  laugh,  and  all  this  rout. 

•  Prnner—  case  for  holding  pens. 
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Thes.  Take  twenty,  domine.  —  How  does  my 

sweetheart  P 

Hip.  Never  so  pleas'd,  sir. 
Emi.  'T  was  an  excellent  dance  ; 

And,  for  a  preface,  I  never  heard  a  better. 
Thes.  Schoolmaster,  I  thank  you.    One  see 

them  all  rewarded  ! 
Per.  And  here  's  something  to  paint  your 

pole  withal. 

Thes.  Now  to  our  sports  again  ! 
Ger.  May  the  stag  thou  hunt'st  stand  long, 
And  thy  dogs  be  swift  and  strong  ! 
May  they  kill  him  without  letts, 
And  the  ladies  eat  's  dowsets  ! 
Come,  we  are  all  made  !  \)¥ind  horns. 

J)ii  Deeeque  omnes!    ye    have    daiic'd    rarely, 
wenches.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 


the  Bush. 

Pal.  About  this  hour  my  cousin  gave  his  faith 
To  visit  me  again,  and  with  him  bring 
Two  swords  and  two  good  armours  ;  if  he  fail 
He  's  neither  man,  nor  soldier.    When  he  left  me, 
I  did  not  think  a  week  could  have  restor'd 
My  lost  strength  to  me,  I  was  grown  so  low 
And  crest-fall'n  with  my  wants  :  I  thank  thee, 

Arcite, 

Thou  'rt  yet  a  fair  foe  ;  and  I  feel  myself, 
With  this  refreshing,  able  once  again 
To  out-dure  danger.     To  delay  it  longer 
Would  make  the  world  think,  when  it  comes  to 

hearing, 

That  I  lay  fatting,  like  a  swine,  to  fight, 
And  not  a  soldier  :  therefore  this  bless'd  morn- 

ing 

Shall  be  the  last  ;  and  that  sword  lie  refuses, 
If  it  but  hold,  I  kill  him  with  :  't  is  justice  : 
So,  Love  and  Fortune  for  me  !     Oh,  good  mor- 


Enter  ARCITE,  with  armours  and  swords. 

Arc.  Gcod  morrow,  noble  kinsman  ! 

Pal.  I  have  put  you 

To  too  much  pains,  sir. 

Arc.  That  too  much,  fair  cousin, 

Is  but  a  debt  to  honour,  and  my  duty. 

Pal.  'Would  you  were  so  in  all,  sir  !    I  could 

wish  you 

As  kind  a  kinsman,  as  you  force  me  find 
A  beneficial  foe,  that  my  embraces 
Might  thank  you,  not  my  blows. 

Arc.  I  shall  think  either, 

Well  done,  a  noble  recompense. 
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Pal.  Then  I  shall  quit  you. 

Arc.  Defy  me  in  these  fair  terms,  and  you 

show 

More  than  a  mistress  to  me  :  no  more  anger, 
As  you  love  anything  that 's  honourable ! 
We  were  not  bred  to  talk,  man ;  when  we  're 

arm'd, 

And  both  upon  our  guards,  then  let  our  fury, 
Like  meeting  of  two  tides,  fly  strongly  from  us ; 
And  then  to  whom  the  birthright  of  this  beauty 
Truly  pertains  (without  upbraidings,  scorns, 
Despisings  of  our  persons,  and  such  poutiugs, 
Fitter  for  girls  and  schoolboys)  will  be  seen, 
And  quickly,  yours,  or  mine.     Will 't  please  you 

arm,  sir  ? 

Or,  if  you  feel  yourself  not  fitting  yet, 
And  furnish' d  with  your  old  strength,  I  '11  stay, 

cousin, 

And  every  day  discourse  you  into  health, 
As  I  am  spar'd :  your  person  I  am  friends  with, 
And  I  could  wish  I  had  not  said  1  lov'd  her, 
Though  I  had  died ;  but  loving  such  a  lady, 
And  justifying  my  love,  I  must  not  fly  from  't. 

Pal.  Arcite,  thou  art  so  brave  an  enemy, 
That  no  man  but  thy  cousin  's  fit  to  kill  thee: 
I  'm  well  and  lusty ;  choose  your  arms ! 

Arc.  Choose  you,  sir 

Pal.  Wilt  thou  exceed  in  all,  or  dost  thoi 

do  it 
To  make  me  spare  thee  ? 

Arc.  If  you  think  so,  cousin, 

You  are  deceiv'd ;  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
I  '11  not  spare  you ! 

Pal.  That 's  well  said ! 

Arc.  •  You  will  find  it. 

Pal  Then,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  love 
With  all  the  justice  of  affection, 
I  '11  pay  thee  soundly !     This  I  '11  take. 

Arc.  That 's  mine  then ; 

I  '11  arm  you  first. 

Pal.  Do.     Pray  thee  tell  me,  cousin 

Where  gott'st  thou  this  good  armour? 

Arc.  'T  is  the  duke's 

And,  to  say  true,  I  stole  it.    Do  I  pinch  you  P 

Pal.  No. 

Arc.  Is 't  not  too  heavy  P 

Pal.  I  have  worn  a  lighter* 

But  I  shall  make  it  serve. 

Arc.  I  '11  buckle  't  close. 

Pal.  By  any  means. 

Arc.  You  care  not  for  a  grand-guard?* 

Pal.  No,  no;  we'll  use  no  horses:  I  per- 
ceive 
You  would  fain  be  at  that  fight. 

•  Grand-guard— armour  for  equestrian*. 
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Are.  I  'm  indifferent. 

Pal.  Faith,  so  am  I.     Good  cousin,  thrust 

the  buckle 
Through  far  enough ! 

Arc.  I  warrant  you. 

Pal.  My  casque  now ! 

Arc.  Will  you  fight  bare-arra'd  ? 

Pal.  We  shall  be  the  nimbler. 

Arc.  But  use  your  gauntlets  though :    those 

are  o'  the  least ; 
Prithee  take  mine,  good  cousin. 

Pal.  Thank  you,  Arcite. 

How  do  I  look'?  am  I  fall'n  much  away  ? 

Arc.  Faith,  very  little;   Love  has  us'd  you 
kindly. 

Pal.  I  '11  warrant  thee  I  '11  strike  home. 

Arc.  Do,  and  spare  not ! 

I  '11  give  you  cause,  sweet  cousin. 

Pal.  Now  to  you,  sir ! 

Methinks  this  armour 's  very  like  that,  Arcite, 
Thou  wor'st  that  day  the  three  kings  fell,  but 
lighter. 

Arc.  That  \ras  a  very  good  one ;  and  that  day, 
I  well  remember,  you  outdid  me,  cousin ; 
I  never  saw  such  valour :  when  you  charg'd 
Upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 
I  spurr'd  hard  to  come  up,  and  under  me 
I  had  a  right  good  horse 

Pal.  You  had  indeed ; 

A  bright-bay,  I  remember. 

Arc.  Yes.     But  all 

Was  vainly  labour'd  in  me ;  you  outwent  me, 
Nor  could  my  wishes  reach  you :  yet  a  little 
I  did  by  imitation. 

Pal.  More  by  virtue ; 

You  're  modest,  cousin. 

Arc.  When  I  saw  you  charge  first, 

Methought  I  heard  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder 
Break  from  the  troop. 

Pal.  But  still  before  that  flew 

The  lightning  of  your  valour.     Stay  a  little ! 
Is  not  this  piece  too  strait  ? 

Arc.  No,  no ;  't  is  well 

Pal.  I  would  have  nothing  hurt  thee  but  my 

sword ; 
A  bruise  would  be  dishonour. 

Arc.  Now  I  'm  perfect. 

Pal.  Stand  off  then! 

Arc,  Take  my  sword;    I  hold  it  better. 

Pal.  I  thank  yon,  no ;  keep  it ;  your  life  lies 

on  it: 

Here  's  one,  if  it  but  hold,  I  ask  no  more 
For    all    my  hopes.      My  cause  and    honour 
guard  nr.e  !  \Ttey  bom  several 

icayt ;  then  advance  and  stand. 


Arc.  And  me,  my  love  !     Is  there  aught  else 
to  say  ? 

Pal.  This  only,  and  no  more :  thou  art  mine 

aunt's  son, 

And  that  blood  we  desire  to  shed  is  mutual ; 
In  me,  thine,  and  in  thee,  mine :  my  sword 
Is  in  my  hand,  and  if  thou  killest  me 
The  gods  and  I  forgive  thee !     If  there  be 
A  place  prepaid  for  those  that  sleep  in  honour, 
I  wish  his  weary  soul  that  falls  may  win  it. 
Fight  bravely,  cousin ;  give  me  thy  noble  hand* 

Arc.  Here,  Palamon.     This  hand  shall  never 

more 
Come  near  thee  with  such  friendship. 

Pal.  I  commend  thee. 

Arc.  If  I  fall,   curse  me,  and  say  I'  was  a 

coward; 

For  none  but  such  dare  die  in  these  just  trials. 
Once  more,  farewell,  my  cousin ! 

Pal.  Farewell,  Arcite !     {Fight. 

\Horns  within  ;  they  stand. 

Arc.  Lo,  cousin,  lo !  our  folly  has  undone  us ! 

Pal.  Why? 

Arc.  This  is  the  duke,  a-hunting  as  I  told 

you; 

If  we  be  found,  we  're  wretched;  Oh,  retire, 
For  honour's  sake  and  safety,  presently 
Into  your  bush  again,  sir !     We  shall  find 
Too  many  hours  to  die  in.     Gentle  cousin, 
If  you  be  seen  you  perish  instantly, 
For  breaking  prison ;  and  I,  if  you  reveal  me, 
For  my  contempt :  then  all  the  world  will  scorn 

us, 

And  say  we  had  a  noble  difference, 
But  base  disposers  of  it. 

Pal.  No,  no,  cousin ; 

I  will  no  more  be  hidden,  nor  put  off 
This  great  adventure  to  a  second  trial. 
I  know  your  cunning,  and  I  know  your  cause. 
He  that  faints  now  shame  take  him !     Put  thy- 
self 
Upon  thy  present  guard — 

Art-.  You  are  not  mad  ? 

Pal.  Or  I  will  make  th'  advantage  of  this 

hour 

Mine  own  3  and  what  to  conie  shall  threaten  me, 
I  fear  less   than  my  fortune,     Know,  weak 

cousin, 

I  love  Emilia;  and  in  that  I  '11  bury 
Thee,  and  all  crosses  else. 

Arc.  Then  come  what 

Thou  shalt  know,  Palamon,  I  dare  as  well 
Die,  as  discourse,  or  sleep :  only  this  fears  me, 
The  kw  will  have  the  honour  of  our  ends. 
Have  at  thy  life ! 
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Look  to  thine  own  well,  Arcite ! 
[Fight  again.    Horns. 


Enter  THESEUS,  HIPPOLYTA,  EMILIA,  PERI- 
THOUS,  and  Train. 

Thes.  What  ignorant  and  mad  malicious  trai 

tors 

Are  you,  that,  'gainst  the  tenor  of  my  laws, 
Are  making  battle,  thus  like  knights  appointed, 
Without  my  leave,  and  officers  of  arms  ? 
By  Castor,  both  shall  die  ! 

Pal.  Hold  thy  word,  Theseus. 

We  're  certainly  both  traitors,  both  despisers 
Of  thse  and  of  thy  goodness  :  I  am  Palamon, 
That  cannot  love  thee,  he  that  broke  thy  prison ; 
Think  "well  what  that  deserves !    and  this  is 

Arcite ; 

A  bolder  traitor  never  trod  thy  ground, 
A  falser  ne'er  secm'd  friend :  this  is  the  man 
Was  begg'd  and  banish'd ;  this  is  he  contemns 

thee, 

And  what  thou  dar'st  do  ;  and  in  this  disguise, 
Against  thy  own  edict,  follows  thy  sister, 
That  fortunate  bright  star,  the  fair  Emilia, 
(Whose  servant,  if  there  be  a  right  in  seeing, 
And  first  bequeathing  of  the  soul  to,  justly 
J  am ;)  and,  which  is  more,   dares  think  her 

his. 

This  treachery,  like  a  most  trusty  lover, 
I  call'd  him  now  to  answer :  if  thou  beest, 
As  thou  art  spoken,  great  and  virtuous, 
The  true  decider  of  all  injuries, 
Say,   'Fight  again!'   and  thou  shalt  see  me, 

Theseus, 

Do  such  a  justice,  thou  thyself  wilt  envy ; 
Then  take  my  life;  I  '11  woo  thee  to  't. 

Per.  Oh,  Heaven, 

What  more  than  man  is  this  ! 

Thes.  I  've  sworn. 

Are.  *  We  seek  not 

Thy  breath  of  mercy,  Theseus.      'T  is  to  me 
A  thing  as  soon  to  die,  as  thee  to  say  it, 
And  no  more  raov'd.     Where  this  man  calls  me 

traitor, 

Let  me  say  thus  much  :  if  in  love  be  treason, 
In  service  of  so  excellent  a  beauty, 
As  I  love  most,  and  in  that  faith  will  perish ; 
As  I  have  brought  my  life  here  to  confirm  it ; 
As  I  have  serv'd  her -truest,  worthiest; 
As  I  dare  kill  this  cousin,  that  denies  it ; 
So  let  me  be  most  traitor,  and  you  please  me. 
For  scorning  thy  edict,  duke,  ask  that  lady 
Why  she  is  fair,  and  why  her  eyes  command  me 
Stay  here  to  love  her ;  and  if  she  say  traitor, 
I  am  a  villain  fit  to  lie  unburied. 
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Pal.  Thou  shalt  have  pity  of  us  both,  o>>, 

Theseus, 

If  unto  neither  thou  show  mercy ;  stop, 
As  tbou  art  just,  thy  noble  ear  against  us ; 
As  thou  art  valiant,  for  thy  cousin's  soul, 
Whose  twelve  strong  labours  crown  his  memory. 
Let 's  die  together  at  one  instant,  duke ! 
Only  a  little  let  him  fall  before  me, 
That  I  may  tell  my  soul  he  shall  not  have  her. 
Thes.  I  grant  your  wish;  for,  to  say  true, 

your  cousin 

Has  ten  times  more  offended,  for  I  gave  him 
More  mercy  than  you  found,  sir,  your  offences 
Being  no  more  than  his.    None  here  speak  for 

them ! 
For,  ere  the  sun  set,  both  shall  sleep  for  ever. 

Hip.  Alas,  the  pity !  now  or  never,  sister, 
Speak,  not  to  be  denied :  that  face  of  yours 
Will  bear  the  curses  else  of  after-ages, 
For  these  lost  cousins. 

Emi.  In  my  face,  dear  sister, 

I  find  no  anger  to  them,  nor  no  ruin ; 
The  misadventure  of  their  own  eyes  kills  them : 
Yet  that  I  will  be  woman,  and  have  pity, 
My  knees  shall  grow  to  the  ground  but  I  '11  get 

mercy. 

Help  me,  dear  sister  !  in  a  deed  so  virtuous, 
The  powers  of  all  women  will  be  with  us. 
Most  royal  brother — 

Hip.  Sir,  by  our  tie  of  marriage— 

Emi.  By  your  own  spotless  honour — 
Hip.  By  that  faith, 

That  fair  hand,  and  that  honest  heart  you  gave 

me — 

Emi.  By  that  you  would  have  pity  in  another, 
By  your  own  virtues  infinite — 

Hip.  By  valour, 

By  all  the  chaste  nights  I  have  ever  pleas'd 

you — 

Thes.  These  are  strange  conjurings  ! 
Per.  Nay,  then  I  '11  in  too : 

By  all  our  friendship,  sir,  by  all  our  dangers, 
By  all  you  love  most,  wars,  and  this  sweet  lady — 
Emi.  By  that  you  would  have  trembled  to 

deny 
A  blushing  maid — 

Hip.  By  your  own  eyes,  by  strengtli, 

[n  which  you  swore  I  went  beyond  all  women, 
Almost  all  men,  and  yet  I  yielded,  Theseus— 
Pet    To  crown  all  this,  by  your  most  noble 

soul, 

cannot  want  due  mercy  !  I  beg  first. 
Hip.  Next  hear  my  prayers ! 
Emi.  Last,  let  me  entreat,  sir  I 

Per.  For  mercy ! 
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Hip.  Mercy ! 

Bmi.  Mercy  on  these  princes  ! 

Thes.  You  make  my  faith  reel :  say  I  felt 
Compassion  to  them  both,  how  would  you  place 
it? 

Emi.  Upon  their  lives ;  but  with  their  banish- 
ments. 

Thes.  You  're  a  right  woman,  sister ;  you  have 

pity. 

Bat  want  the  understanding  where  to  use  it. 

If  you  desire  their  lives,  invent  a  way 

Safer  than  banishment :  can  these  two  live, 

And  have  the  agony  of  love  about  them, 

And  not  kill  one  another  ?     Every  day 

They  'd  fight  about  you;    hourly   bring  your 

honour 
In  public  question  with  their  swords:  be  wise 

then, 

And  here  forget  them !  it  concerns  your  credit, 
And  my  oath  equally :  I  have  said,  they  die. 
Better  they  fall  by  the  law  than  one  another. 
Bow  not  my  honour. 

Emi.  Oh,  my  noble  brother, 

That  oath  was  rashly  made,  and  in  your  anger ; 
Your  reason  will  not  hold  it :  if  such  vows 
Stand  for  express  will,  all  the  world  must  perish. 
Beside,  I  have  another  oath  'gainst  yours, 
Of  more  authority,  I  'm  sure  more  love ; 
Not  made  in  passion  neither,  but  good  heed. 

Thes.  "What  is  it,  sister  ? 

Per.  Urge  it  home,  brave  lady ! 

Emi.  That  you  would  ne'er  deny  me  anything 
Fit  for  my  modest  suit,  and  your  free  granting  : 
I  tie  you  to  your  word  now ;  if  you  fail  in 't, 
Think  how  you  maun  your  honour ; 
(For  now  I  'm  set  a-begging,  sir,  I  'm  deaf 
To  all  but  your  compassion ;)  how  their  lives 
Might  breed  the  ruin  of  my  name's  opinion  !* 
Shall  anything  that  loves  me  perish  for  me  ? 
That  were  a  cruel  wisdom  !  do  men  prune 
The  straight  young  boughs  that  blush  with  thou- 
sand blossoms, 

Because  they  may  be  rotten?     Oh,  duke  The- 
seus, 

The  joodly  mothers  that  have  groan'd  for  these, 
And  all  the  longing  maids  that  ever  lov'd, 
If  your  vow  stand,  shall  curse  me  and  my  beauty, 
And,  in  their  funeral  songs  for  these  two  cousins, 
Despise  my  cruelty,  and  cry  woe-worth  me, 
Till  I  am  nothing  but  the  scorn  of  women : 
For  Heaven's  sake  save  their  lives,  and  banish 
thevn ! 


•  We  adopt  a  suggestion  of  M.  Mason.  The  original  has, 
"  name,  opinion."  Opinion  is  used  in  the  sense  of  reputa- 
tion. 


Thes.  On  what  conditions  ? 

Emi.  Swear  them  never  more 

To  make  me  their  contention,  or  to  know  me, 
To  tread  upon  thy  dukedom,  and  to  be, 
Wherever  they  shall  travel,  ever  strangers 
To  one  another. 

Pal.  I  '11  be  cut  a-pieces 

Before  I  take  this  oath !     Forget  I  Iqve  her  ? 
Oh,  all  ye  gods,  despise  me  then !     Thy  banisn- 

ment 

I  not  mislike,  so  we  may  fairly  carry 
Our  swords  and  cause  along ;  else  never  trifle, 
But  take  our  lives,  duke .     I  must  love,  and  will ; 
And  for  that  love,  must  and  dare  kill  this  cousin, 
On  any  piece  the  earth  has. 

Thes.  Will  you,  Arcite, 

Take  these  conditions  ? 

Pal.  He  's  a  villain  then ! 

Per.  These  are  men ! 

Arc.  No,  never,  duke  ;  't  is  worse  to  me  than 

begging, 

To  take  my  life  so  basely.    Though  I  think 
I  never  shall  enjoy  her,  yet  I  '11  preserve 
The  honour  of  affection,  and  die  for  her, 
Make  death  a  devil. 

Thes.  What  may  be   done  ?    for  now  I  feel 
compassion. 

Per.  Let  it  not  fall  again,  sir. 

Thes.  Say,  Emilia, 

If  one  of  them  were  dead,  as  one  must,  are  you 
Content  to  take  the  other  to  your  husband  ? 
They  cannot  both  enjoy  you ;  they  are  princes 
As  goodly  as  your  own  eyes,  and  as  noble 
As  ever  Fame  yet  spoke  of;  look  upon  them, 
And  if  you  can  love,  end  this  difference 
I  give  consent ;  are  you  content,  too,  princes  ? 

Both.  With  all  our  souls. 

Thes.  He  that  she  refuses 

Must  die  then. 

Both.  Any  death  thou  canst  invent,  duke. 

Pal.  If  I  fall  from  that  mouth,  I  fall  with 

favour, 
And  lovers  yet  unborn  shall  bless  my  ashes. 

Arc.  If  she  refuse  me,  yet  my  grave  will  wed 

me, 
And  soldiers  sing  my  epitaph. 

Thes.  Make  choice  then. 

Emi.  I  cannot,  sir ;  they  're  both  too  excellent: 
For  me,  a  hair  shall  never  fall  of  these  men. 

Hip.  What  will  become  of  them  ? 

Thes.  •  Thus  I  ordain  it 

And,  by  mine  honour,  once  again  it  stands, 
Or  both  shall  die ! — You  shall  both   to  youi 

country : 

And  each  within  this  month,  accompanied 
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With  three  fair  knights,  appear  again  in  this 

place, 

In  which  I  '11  plant  a  pyramid :  and  whether, 
Before  us  that  are  here,  can  force  his  cousin 
By  fair  and  knightly  strength  to  touch  the  pillar, 
He  shall  enjoy  her ;  the  other  lose  his  head, 
And  all  his  friends:  nor  shall  he  grudge  to 

fall, 

Nor  think  he  dies  with  interest  in  this  lady : 
Will  this  content  ye  P 

Pal.  Yes.    Here,  cousin  Arcite, 

I  'm  friends  again  till  that  hour 


Arc.  I  embrace  you. 

Thes.  Are  you  content,  sister  ? 

Emi.  Yes :  I  must,  sir ; 

Else  both  miscarry. 

Thes.  Come,  shake  hands  again  then ! 

And  take  heed,  as  you're  gentlemen,  this  quarrel 
Sleep  till  the  hour  prefix'd,  and  hold  your  course. 

Pal.  We  dare  not  fail  thee,  Theseus. 

Thes.  Come,  I  '11  give  ye 

Now  usage  like  to  princes  and  to  friends. 
When  ye  return,  who  wins,  I  '11  settle  here ; 
Who  loses,  yet  I  '11  weep  upon  his  bier.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 

GAOLER  and  a  Friend. 

Gaoler.  Hear  you  no  more  ?     Was   nothing 

said  of  me 

Concerning  the  escape  of  Palamon  ? 
Good  sir,  remember ! 

1  Friend.  Nothing  that  I  heard; 

For  I  came  home  before  the  business 
Was  folly  ended :  yet  I  might  perceive, 
Ere  I  departed,  a  great  likelihood 
Of  both  their  pardons  ;  for  Hippolyta, 
And  fair-ey'd  Emily,  upon  their  knees 
Begg'd.  with  such  handsome  pity,  that  the  duke 
Methought  stood  staggering  whether  he  should 

follow 

His  rash  oath,  or  the  sweet  compassion 
SUP.— 11 


Of  those  two  ladies ;  and  to  second  them, 
That  truly  noble  prince  Perithous, 
Half  his  own  heart  set  in  too,  that  I  hope 
All  shall  be  well :  neither  heard  I  one  question 
Of  your  name,  or  his  'scape. 

Enter  Second  Friend. 

Gaoler.  Pray  Heav'n,  it  hold  so ! 

2  Friend..  Be  of  good  comfort,  man  !     I  bring 

you  news, 
Good  news. 

Gaoler.  They  're  welcome. 
2  Friend.  Palamon  has  clearM  you, 

And  got  your  pardon,  and  discover' d  how 
And  by  whose  means  he  'scap'd,  which  was 

your  daughter's, 

Whose  pardon  is  procurM  too ;  and  the  prisor  er 
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(Not  to  be  held  ungrateful  to  her  goodness) 
Has  given  a  sum  of  money  to  her  marriage, 
A4arge  one,  I  '11  assure  you. 

Gaoler.  You  're  a  good  man, 

And  ever  bring  good  news 

1  Friend.  How  was  it  ended  ? 

2  Friend,  Why,  as  it  should  be ;   they  that 

never  begg'd 

But  they  prevail' d,  had  their  suits  fairly  granted. 
The  prisoners  have  their  lives. 

1  Friend.  I  knew  't  would  be  so. 

2  Friend.  But  there  be  new  conditions,  which 

you  '11  hear  of 
At  better  time. 

Gaoler.          I  hope  they  're  good. 

2  Friend.  They  're  honourable  ; 

How  good  they  '11  prove,  I  know  not. 

"Enter  Wooer. 

1  Friend.  'T  will  be  known. 
Wooer.  Alas,  sir,  where 's  your  daughter  ? 
Gaoler.                                 Why  do  you  ask  P 
Wooer.  Oh,  sir,  when  did  you  see  her  ? 

2  Friend.  How  he  looks  ! 
Gaoler.  This  morning. 

Wooer.  Was  she  well?  was  she  in  health,  sir? 
When  did  she  sleep  ? 

1  Friend.  These  are  strange  questions. 

Gaoler.  I  do  not  think  she  was  very  well; 

for,  now 

You  make  me  mind  her,  bat  this  very  day 
I  ask'd  her  questions,  and  she  answer*  d  me 
So  far  from  what  she  was,  so  childishly, 
So  sillily,  as  if  she  were  a  fool, 
An  innocent !  and  I  was  very  angry. 
But  what  of  her,  sir  P 

Wooer.  Nothing  but  my  pity ; 

But  you  must  know  it,  and  as  good  by  me 
As  by  another  that  less  loves  her. 

Gaoler.  Well,  sirP 

1  Friend.  Not  right  P 

2  Friend.  Not  well  P 

Wooer.  No,  sir ;  not  well : 

'T  is  too  true,  she  is  mad. 

1  Friend.  It  cannot  be. 

Wooer.  Believe,  you  '11  find  it  so. 

Gaoler.  I  half  suspected 

What  you  have  to»d  me ;  the  gods  comfort  her  ! 
Either  this  was  her  love  to*  Palamon, 
Or  fear  of  my  miscarrying  on  his  'scape, 
Or  both. 

Wooer.  'T  is  likely. 

Gaoler.  But  why  all  this  haste,  sir  P 

Wooer.  -I  '11  tell  you  quickly.     As  I  late  was 
angling 


In  the  great  lake  that  lies  behind  the  palace, 
From  the  far  shore,  thick  set  with  reeds  and 

sedges, 

As  patiently  I  was  attending  sport, 
I  heard  a  voice,  a  shrill  one ;  and  attentive 
I  gave  my  ear ;  when  I  might  well  perceive 
'T  was  one  that  sung,  and,  by  the  smallness  of  it, 
A  boy  or  woman.    I  then  left  my  angle 
To  his  own  skill,  came  near,  but  yet  perceiv'd  not 
Who  made  the  sound,  the  rushes  and  the  reeds 
Had  so  encompass'd  it :  I  laid  me  down 
And  listen' d  to  the  words  she  sung ;  for  then, 
Through  a  small  glade  cut  by  the  fishermen, 
I  saw  it  was  your  daughter. 

Gaoler.  Pray  go  on,  sir  ! 

Wooer.  She  sung  much,  but  no  sense;  only 

I  heard  her 

Repeat  this  often :  '  Palamon  is  gone, 
Is  gone  to  the  wood  to  gather  mulbwries ; 
I  '11  find  him  out  to-morrow.' 

1  Friend.  Pretty  soul! 

Wooer.  'His  shackles  will  betray  him,  he'll 

be  taken ; 

And  what  shall  I  do  then?  I '11  bring  a  bevy, 
A  hundred  black-ey'd  maids  that  love  as  I  do, 
With  chaplets  on  their  heads,  of  daffadillies, 
With  cherry  lips,  and  cheeks  of  damask  roses, 
And  all  we  '11  dance  an  antic  'fore  the  duke, 
And  beg  his  pardon.'    Then  she  talk'd  of  you, 

sir; 

That  you  must  lose  your  head  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, 

And  she  must  gather  flowers  to  bury  you, 
And  see  the  house  made  handsome:  then  she 

sung 

Nothing  but  '  Willow,  willow,  willow ; '  and  be- 
tween 

Ever  was,  '  Palamon,  fair  Palamon ! ' 
And  'Palamon  was  a  tall  young  man!'     The 

place 
Was  knee-deep  where  she  sat;    her    careless 

tresses, 

A  wreath  of  bulrush  rounded ;  about  her  stuck 
Thousand  fresh  water-flowers  of  several  colouu; 
That    methought    she    appear'd   like    the  fail 

nymph 

That  feeds  the  lake  with  waters,  or  as  Iris 
Newly  dropp'd  down  from  heav'n !     Rings  she 

made 

Of  rushes  that  grew  by,  and  to  'em  spoke 
The  prettiest  posies;  '  Thus  our  true  love 's  tied;' 
'  This  you  may  loose,  not  me ; '  and  many  a  one : 
And  then  she  wept,  and  sung  again,  and  sigh'd 
And  with  the  same   breatli   smil'd,  and  kiss'd 

her 
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2  Friend.  Alas,  what  pity  't  is  ! 
Wooer.  I  made  in  to  her  ; 

She  saw  me,  and  straight  sought  the  flood;  I 


And  set  her  safe  to  land  ;  when  presently 
She  slipp'd  away,  and  to  the  city  made, 
With  such  a  cry,  and  swiftness,  that,  believe  me, 
She  left  me  far  behind  her  :  three,  or  four, 
I  saw  from  far  off  cross  her,  one  of  them 
I  kaew  to  be  your  brother  ;  where  she  stay*d, 
And  fell,  scarce  to  be  got  away;   I  left  them 
with  her, 

Enter  BROTHER,  DAUGHTER,  and  othert. 

And  hither  came  to  tell  you.    Here  they  are  ! 
Laugh. 

'  May  you  never  more  enjoy  the  light,"  &c. 

Is  not  this  a  fine  song  ? 

Broth.  Oh,  a  very  fine  one  ! 

Laugh.  I  can  sing  twenty  more. 

Broth.  I  think  you  can. 

Laugh.  Yes,   truly  can  I;    I  can  sing  the 

Broom, 
And  Bonny  Robin.     Are  not  you  a  tailor  ? 

Broth.  Yes. 

Laugh.        Where  's  my  wedding-gown  ? 

Broth.  I  '11  bring  it  to-morrow. 

Laugh.  Do,  very  rearly;*  I  must  be  abroad 

else, 

To  call  the  maids,  and  pay  the  minstrels  ; 
for  I  must  lose  my  maidenhead  by  cock-light  ; 
'T  will  never  thrive  else.  [Sings. 

'  Oh,  fair,  oh,  sweet,'  Sec. 

Broth.  You  must  e  'en  take  it  patiently. 
Gaoler.  'T  is  true. 

Daugh.  Good  e  3en,  good  men  !     Pray  did  you 

ever  hear 
Of  one  young  Palamon  ? 

Gaoler.  Yes,  wench,  we  know  him. 

Laugh.  Is  't  not  a  fine  young  gentleman  ? 
Gaoler.  'T  is  love  ! 

B'rth.  By  no  means  cross  her;  she  is  then 

distempered 
Far  worse  than  now  she  shows. 

1  Friend.  Yes,  he  's  a  fine  man. 

Daugh.  Oh,  is  he  so  ?     You  have  a  sister  ? 
1  Friend.  Yes. 

Laugh.  But  she  shall  never  have   him,  tell 

her  so, 
For  a  trick  that  I  know  :  you  had  best  look  to 

her, 
For  if  she  see  him  once,  she  's  gone;  she's  done, 

»  Rearly  —  early.  Gay,  in  his  'Shepherd's  Week,1  use* 
rear  as  a  provincial  word,  in  this  sense.  The  original  has 
rartiy. 


And  undone  in  an  hour.     All  the  young  maids 
Of  our  town  are  in  love  with  him ;  but  I  laugh 

at  'em, 
And  let  'em  all  alone ;  is  't  not  a  wise  course  ? 

1  Friend.  Yes.» 

Laugh.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  duke- 
dom to  him 
I  ''11  warrant  you. 

Gaoler.  She 's  lost,  past  all  cure ! 

Broth.  Heav'n  forbid,  man  i 

Laugh.  Come  hither ;  you  're  a  wise  man. 

1  Friend.  Does  she  know  him  r 

2  Friend.  No ;  'would  she  did  ! 
Laugh.  You  're  master  of  a  ship  ? 
Gaoler.  Yes. 
Laugh.                       Where 's  your  compass  ? 
Gaoler.  Here. 

Laugh.  Set  it  to  the  north ; 

And  now  direct  your  course  to  the  wood,  where 

Palamon 

Lies  longing  for  me ;  for  the  tackling 
Let  me  alone :  come,  weigh,  my  hearts,  cheerly ! 

All.  Owgh,  owgh,  owgh !    't  is  up,  the  wind 

is  fair, 

Top  the  bowling ;  out  with  the  mainsail ! 
Where  is  your  whistle,  master  ? 

Broth.  Let 's  get  her  in. 

Gaoler.  Up  to  the  top,  boy. 

Broth.  Where 's  the  pilot  ? 

1  Friend.  Here. 
LaugK.  What  kenn'st  thou  ? 

2  Friend.  A  fair  wood. 
Laugh.     Bear  for  it,  master ;  tack  about ! 

[Siagt. 


'  When  Cynthia  with  her  borrow'd  light,'  &c. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 


Enter  ESLLLIA,  with  two  pictures. 

Emi.  Yet  I  may  bind  those  wounds  up,  that 

must  open 
And  bleed  to  death  for  my  sake  else :    I  'L 

choose, 
And  end  their  strife ;  two  such  young  handsome 

men 

Shall  never  fall  for  me :  their  weeping  mothers, 
Following  the  dead-cold  ashes  of  their  sons, 
Shall  never  curse  my  cruelty.     Good  Heav'n, 
What  a  sweet  face  has  Arcite !     If  wise  Nature, 

*  We  omit  some  lines  here,  for  the  same  reason  as  we 
have  previously  stated.  The  tendency  of  Fletcher  is  to 
destroy  his  own  high  merits  hy  a  wanton  indulgence  in 
pruriency.  He  loses  nothing  by  occasional  omissions;  not, 
however,  regulated  by  over-fastidiousness. 
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With  all  her  best  endowments,  all  those  beauties 
She  sows  into  the  births  of  noble  bodies, 
Were  here  a  mortal  woman,  and  had  in  her 
The  coy  denials  of  young  maids,  yet  doubtless 
She  would  run  mad  for  this  man :   what   an 

eye! 

Of  what  a  fiery  sparkle,  and  quick  sweetness, 
Has  this  young  prince !   here  Love  himself  sits 

smiling ; 

Just  such  another  wanton  Ganymede 
Set  Jove  afire,  and  enforc'd  the  god 
Snatch  up  the  goodly  boy,  and  set  him  by  him 
A  shining  constellation !  what  a  brow, 
Of  what  a  spacious  majesty,  he  carries, 
Arch'd    like    the    great-ey'd    Juno's,    but    far 

sweeter, 
Smoother  than  Pelops'   shoulder!     Fame    and 

Honour, 

Methinks,  from  hence,  as  from  a  promontory 
Pointed  in  heav'n,  should  clap  their  wings,  and 

sing 

To  all  the  under-world,  the  loves  and  fights 
Of  gods  and  such  men  near  'em.     Palamon 
Is  but  his  foil ;  to  him,  a  mere  dull  shadow ; 
He 's  swarth  and  meagre,  of  an  eye  as  heavy 
As  if  he  'd  lost  his  mother :  a  still  temper, 
No  stirring  in  him,  no  alacrity; 
Of  all  this  sprightly  sharpness,  not  a  smile. 
Yet  these  that  we  'count   errors  may  become 

him: 

Narcissus  was  a  sad  boy,  but  a  heavenly. 
Oh,  who  can  find  the  bent  of  woman's  fancy  ? 
I  am  a  fool,  my  reason  is  lost  in  me ; 
I  have  no  choice,  and  I  have  lied  so  lewdly, 
That    women    ought    to    beat    me.      On    my 

knees 

I  ask  thy  pardon,  Palamon !     Thou  art  alone, 
And  only  beautiful ;  and  these  thy  eyes, 
These  the  bright  lamps  of  beauty,  that  com- 
mand 
And  threaten  love,  and  what  young  maid  dare 

cross  'em  ? 

What  a  bold  gravity,  and  yet  inviting, 
Has  this  brown  manly  face !     Oh,  Love,  this 

only 

From  this  hour  is  complexion ;  lie  there,  Arcite ! 
Thou  art  a  changeling  to  him,  a  mere  gipsy, 
And  this  the  noble  body — I  am  sotted, 
Utterly  lost !  my  virgin's  faith  has  fled  me, 
For  if  my  brother  but  e'en  now  had  ask'd  me 
Whether  I  lov'd,  I  had  run  mad  for  Arcite ; 
Now  if  my  sister,  more  for  Palamon.— 
Stand  both  together !      Now,   come,   ask   me, 

brother,— 

Alas,  I  know  not, !  ask  me  now,  sweet  sister ; 
15fi 


I  may  go  look !    What  a  mere  child  is  fancy, 
That,  having  two  fair  gawds  of  equal  sweet- 
ness, 
Cannot  distinguish,  but  must  cry  for  both ! 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

How  now,  sir  ? 

Gent.         From  the  noble  duke,  your  brother, 
Madam,   I  bring  you  news :    the  knights  are 
come ! 

Emi.  To  end  the  quarrel  ? 

Gent.  Yes. 

Emi.  'Would  I  might  end  first ! 

What  sins  have  I  committed,  chaste  Diana, 
That  my  unspotted  youth  must  now  be  soil'd 
With  blood  of  princes  ?  and  my  chastity 
Be  made  the  altar,  where  the  lives  of  lovers 
(Two  greater  and  two  better  never  yet 
Made  mothers  joy)  must  be  the  sacrifice 
To  my  \inhappy  beauty  ? 

Enter  THESEUS,  •  HIPPOLYTA,   PBRITHOUS,  and 
Attendants. 

Thes.  Bring  them  in 

Quickly  by  any  means.     I  long  to  see  them. — 
Your  two  contending  lovers  are  return' d, 
And  with  them  their  fair  knights  :  now,  my  fair 

sister, 
You  must  love  one  of  them. 

Emi.  I  had  rather  both, 

So  neither  for  my  sake  should  fall  untimely. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Thes.  Who  saw  them  ? 

Per.  I  a  while 

Gent.  And  I. 

Thes.  From  whence  come  you,  sir? 

Mess.  From  the  knights. 

Thes.  Pray  speak, 

You  that  have  seen  them,  what  they  are. 

Mess.  I  will,  sir, 

And  truly  what  I  think  :  six  braver  spirits 
Than  these  they've  brought,  (if  we  judge  by 

the  outside,) 

I  never  saw,  nor  read  of.     He  that  stands 
In  the  first  place  with  Arcite,  by  his  seeming 
Should  be  a  stout  man,  by  his  face  a  prince 
(His  very  looks  so  say  him) ;  his  complexion 
Nearer  a  brown  than   black;    stern,   and  yet 

noble, 

Which    shows  him   haidy,   fearless,    proud   of 
dangers ; 
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The  circles  of  his  eyes  show  fire a  within  him, 

And  as  a  heated  lion,  so  he  looks ; 

His   hair  hangs  long  behind  him,   black    and 

shining 
Like  ravens'  wings;  his  shoulders  broad    and 

strong; 
Arm'd  long  and  round :    and  on  his  thigh  a 

sword 

Hung  by  a  curious  baldrick,  when  he  frowns 
To  seal  his  will  with  ;  better,  o'  my  conscience, 
Was  never  soldier's  friend. 

Thes.  Thou  hast  well  describ'd  him. 
Per.  Yet  a  great  deal  short, 

Methinks,  of  him  that 's  first  with  Palamon. 
Thes.  Pray  speak  him,  friend. 
Per.  I  guess  he  is  a  prince  too, 

And,  if  it  may  be,  greater ;  for  his  show 
Has  all  the  ornament  of  honour  in  't. 
He 's  somewhat  bigger  than  the  knight  he  spoke 

of, 

But  of  a  face  far  sweeter ;  his  complexion 
Is  (as  a  ripe  grape)  ruddy ;  he  has  felt, 
Without  doubt,  what  he  fights  for,  and  so  apter 
To  make  this  cause  his  own ;  in 's  face  appears 
All  the  fair  hopes  of  what  he  undertakes  ; 
And  when  he 's  angry,  then  a  settled  valour 
(Not  tainted  with  extremes)  runs  through  his 

body, 
And  guides  his  arm  to  brave  things ;  fear  he 

cannot, 
He   shows  no   such  soft  temper ;    his  head 's 

yellow, 
Hard-hair'd,  and  cnrl'd,  thick  twin'd,  like  ivy 

tops, 

Not  to  undo  with  thunder ;  in  his  face 
The  livery  of  the  warlike  maid  appears, 
Pure  red  and  white,  for  yet  no  beard  has  bless'd 

him; 

And  in  his  rolling  eyes  sits  Victory, 
As  if  she  ever  meant  to  crown  his  valour ; 
His  nose  stands  high,  a  character  of  honour, 
His  red  lips,  after  fights,  are  fit  for  ladies. 
Emi.  Must  these  men  die  too  ? 
Per.  "When  he  speaks,  his  tongue 

Sounds  like  a  trumpet ;  all  his  lineaments 
Are  as  a  man  would  wish  them,  strong  and 

clean; 

He  wears  a  well-steel'd  axe,  the  staff  of  gold ; 
His  age  some  five-and-twenty. 

llezs.  There  's  another, 

A  little  man,  but  of  a  tough  soul,  seeming 

a  Fire— fair  in  the  original.  A  modern  reading  is  fnr, 
implying  deep-seated  eyes.  Pair  might  be  received  in  the 
sense  of  clear;  but  the  expression  "  wi'hin  him  "  implies 
something  more  Mr.  Dyce  suggests  the  unexceptionable 
reading  otfire. 


As  great  as  any ;  fairer  promises 
In  such  a  body  yet  I  never  look'd  on. 

Per.  Oh,  he  that's  freckle-fac'd ? 

Mess.  The  same,  my  lord : 

Are  they  not  sweet  ones  ? 

Per.  Yes,  they  're  well. 

Mess.  Methinks. 

Being  so  few,  and  well  dispos'd,  they  show 
Great,  and  fine  art  in  Nature.  He's  white- 

"hair'd, 

Not  wanton-white,  but  such  a  manly  colour 
Next  to  an  auburn ;  tough,  and  nimble  set, 
Which  shows  an  active  soul;  his  arms  are 

brawny, 

Lin'd  with  strong  sinews ;  to  the  shoulder-piece 
Gently  they  swell,  like  women  new-conceived, 
"Which  speaks  him  prone  to  labour,  never  faint- 
ing 

Under  the  weight  of  arms ;  stout-hearted,  still, 
But,  when  he  stirs,  a  tiger ;  he 's  grey-ey'd, 
Which  yields   compassion  where  he   conquers; 

sharp 

To  spy  advantages,  and  where  he  finds  'em, 
He 's  swift  to  make  'em  his ;  he  does  no  wrongs, 
Xor  takes  none  ;  he 's  round-fac'd,  and  when  he 

smiles 

He  shows  a  lover,  when  he  frowns,  a  soldier; 
About  his  head  he  wears  the  winner's  oak, 
And  in  it  stuck  the  favour  of  his  lady ; 
His  age,  some  six-and-thirty.     In  his  hand 
He  bears  a  charging-staff,  emboss'd  with  silver. 

Thes.  Are  they  all  thus  ? 

Per.  They  're  all  the  sons  of  honour. 

Thes.  Now,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  long  to  see 

them ! 
Lady,  you  shall  see  men  fight  now. 

Hip.  I  wish  it, 

But  not  the  cause,  my  lord :  they  would  show 
Bravely  about  the  titles  of  two  kingdoms ; 
'T  is  pity  love  should  be  so  tyrannous. 
Oh,  my  soft-hearted  sister,  what  think  you  : 
Weep  not,  till  they  weep  blood,  wench !  it  must 
be. 

Thes.  You've  steel'd  'em  with  your  beauty. 

Honour'd  friend, 

To  you  I  give  the  field ;  pray  order  it 
Fitting  the  persons  that  must  use  it ! 

Per.  Yes,  sii. 

Thes.  Come,  I'll  go  visit  them-.  I  cannot  stav 
(Their  fame  has  fiVd  me  so)  till  they  appear ! 
Good  friend,  be  royal ! 

Per.  There  shall  want  no  bravery. 

Emi.  Poor  wench,  go  weep ;   for  whosoever 

wins, 
Loses  a  noble  cousin  for  thy  sins.  [^Exeunt. 
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SCENE  m. 


Enter  GAOLER,  WOOER,  and  DOCTOR. 

Doctor.  Her  distraction  is  more  at  some  time 
of  the  moon  than  at  other  some,  is  it  not  ? 

Gaoler.  She  is  continually  in  a  harmless  dis- 
temper; sleeps  little,  altogether  without  appe- 
tite, save  often  drinking;  dreaming  of  another 
world,  and  a  better;  and  what  broken  piece  of 
matter  soe'er  she  's  about,  the  name  Palamon 
lards  it ;  that  she  farces  every  business  withal, 
fits  it  to  every  question. 

Enter  DAUGHTER. 

Look,  where  she  comes !  you  shall  perceive  her 
behaviour. 

Daugh.  I  have  forgot  it  quite;  the  burden 
on  't  was  '  down-a  down-a ; '  and  penned  by  no 
worse  man  than  Giraldo,  Emilia's  schoolmaster : 
he's  as  fantastical  too,  as  ever  he  may  go  upou's 
legs ;  for  in  the  next  world  will  Dido  see  PaJa- 
mon,  and  then  will  she  be  out  of  love  with 
JEneas. 

Doctor.  What  stuff 's  here  ?  poor  soul ! 

Gaoler.  Even  thus  all  day  long. 

Davgh.  Now  for  this  charm  that  I  told  you 
•)f ;  you  must  bring  a  piece  of  silver  on  the  tip 
of  your  tongue,  or  no  ferry :  then  if  it  be  your 
chance  to  come  where  the  blessed  spirits  (as 
there's  a  sight  now),  we  maids  that  have  our 
livers  perished,  cracked  to  pieces  with  love,  we 
shall  come  there,  and  do  nothing  all  day  long 
but  pick  flowers  with  Proserpine;  then  will  I 
make  Palamon  a  nosegay;  then  let  him — mark 
me — then ! 

Doctor.  How  prettily  she's  amiss!  note  her 
a  little  further ! 

Davffh.  Faith,  I  '11  tell  you ;  sometime  we  go 
to  barleybreak,  we  of  the  blessed :  alas,  't  is  a 
sore  life  they  have  i'  th'  other  place !  If  one 
be  mad,  or  hang,  or  drown  themselves,  thither 
they  go ;  Jupiter  bless  us ! 

Doctor.  How  she  continues  this  fancy !  'T  is 
not  an  engrafted  madness,  but  a  most  thick  and 
profound  melancholy. 

Daugh.  To  hear  there  a  proud  lady  and  a 
proud  city-wife  howl  together  !  I  were  a  beast, 
an  I  'd  call  it  good  sport !  •  [Sinas. 

'  1  will  be  true,  my  stars,  my  fate,'  &c. 

[Exit  DAUGHTER. 

•  We  have  again  been  compelled  to  employ  the  pruning- 
knife.  Our  edition  is  for  general  readers,  as  well  as  for 


Gaoler.  What  think  you  of  her,  sir  ? 

Doctor.  I  think  she  has  a  perturbed  mind, 
which  I  cannot  minister  to. 

Gaoler.  Alas,  what  then  ? 

Doctor.  Understand  you  she  ever  affected 
any  man  ere  she  beheld  Palamon  ? 

Gaoler.  I  was  once,  sir,  in  great  hope  she 
had  fixed  her  liking  on  this  gentleman,  my 
friend. 

Wooer.  I  did  think  so  too ;  and  would  account 
I  had  a  great  pennyworth  on  't,  to  give  half  my 
state,  that  both  she  and  I  at  this  present  stood 
unfeignedly  on  the  same  terms. 

Doctor.  That  intemperate  surfeit  of  her  eye 
hath  distempered  the  other  senses;  they  may 
return,  and  settle  again  to  execute  their  pre- 
ordained faculties ;  but  they  are  now  in  a  most 
extravagant  vagary.  This  you  must  do:  con- 
fine her  to  a  place  where  the  light  may  rather 
seem  to  steal  in,  than  be  permitted.  Take  upon 
you  (young  sir,  her  friend)  the  name  of  Pala- 
mon ;  say  you  come  to  eat  with  her,  and  to  com- 
mune of  love  ;  this  will  catch  her  attention,  for 
this  her  mind  beats  upon;  other  objects,  that 
are  inserted  'tween  her  mind  and  eye,  become 
the  pranks  and  friskings  of  her  madness;  sing  to 
her  such  green  songs  of  love,  as  she  says  Pala- 
mon hath  sung  in  prison ;  come  to  her,  stuck  in 
as  sweet  flowers  as  the  season  is  mistress  of,  and 
thereto  make  an  addition  of  some  other  com- 
pounded odours,  which  are  grateful  to  the  sense: 
all  this  shall  become  Palamon,  for  Palamon  can 
sing,  and  Palamon  is  sweet,  and  every  good 
thing;  desire  to  eat  with  her,  carve  her,  drink 
to  her,  and  still  among  intermingle  your  peti- 
tion of  grace  and  acceptance  into  her  favour: 
Isarn  what  maids  have  been  her  companions 
and  play-pheers  ;*  and  let  them  repair  to  her 
with  Palamon  in  their  mouths,  and  appear  with 
tokens,  as  if  they  suggested  for  him:  it  is  a 


critical  students.  The  essential  difference  between  Shak- 
spere  and  Fletcher  makes  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  different 
course  with  reference  to  the  two  writers.  It  is  not  a  false 
reverence  for  Shakspere  that  calls  upon  an  editor  to  leave 
his  text  unchanged  :  but  a  just  discrimination  between  the 
quality  of  what  is  offensive  in  him  and  in  other  writers  of 
his  age.  Coleridge  has  defined  this  difference  with  his  usual 
philosophical  judgment: — "  Even  Shakspcare's  grossness — 
that  which  is  really  so,  independently  of  the  increase  in 
modem  times  of  vicious  associations  with  things  indifferent 
— (for  there  is  a  state  of  manners  conceivable  so  pure,  that 
the  language  of  Hamlet  at  Ophelia's  feet  might  be  a  harm- 
less rallying,  or  playful  teazing,  of  a  shame  that  would 
exist  In  Paradise) — at  the  worst,  how  diverse  in  kind  is  it 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's !  In  Shakspeare  it  is  the 
mere  generalities  of  sex,  mere  words  for  the  most  part, 
seldom  or  never  distinct  images,  all  head-work,  and  fancy- 
drolleries;  there  is  no  sensation  supposed  in  the  speaker. 
I  need  not  proceed  to  contrast  this  with  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher." 
»  Play-pheeri— playfellow*. 
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falsehood  she  is  in,  which  is  with  falsehoods  to 
be  combated.  This  may  bring  her  to  eat,  to 
sleep,  and  reduce  what  are  now  cut  of  square  in 
her,  into  their  former  law  and  regiment :  I  have 
•een  it  approved,  how  many  times  I  know  not ; 


but  to  make  the  number  more,  I  have  great  hope 
in  this.  I  will,  between  the  passages  of  this 
project,  come  in  with  my  appliance.  Let  us  put 
it  in  execution ;  and  hasten  the  succeas,  which, 
doubt  not,  will  bring  forti  comfort.  'Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  THESETJS,   PERITHOUS,   HIPPOLYTA,  and 
Attendants. 

Thes.  Now  let  them  eater,  and  before  the  gods 
Tender  their  holy  prayers  !     Let  the  temples 
Burn  bright  with  sacred  fires,  and  the  altars 
In  hallow'd  clouds  commend  their  swelling  in- 
cense 
To  those  abbve  us !     Let  no  due  be  wanting  ! 

[Flourish  of  corneti. 

They  have  a  noble  work  in  hand,  will  honour 
The  very  powers  that  love  them. 

Enter  PA.LAMON,  AKCITE,  and  their  Knights. 

Per-  Sir,  they  enter. 
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Thes.  You   valiant    and    strong-hearted  ene 

mies, 

You  royal  germane  foes,  that  this  day  come 
To  blow  that  nearness  out  that  flames  between  ye, 
Lay  by  your  anger  for  an  hour,  and  dove-like 
Before  the  holy  altars  of  your  helpers 
(The  all-fear'd  gods)  how  down  your  stubborn 

bodies ! 

Your  ire  is  more  than  mortal ;  so  your  help  be ! 
And  as  the  gods  regard  ye,  fight  with  justice ! 
I  '11  leave  you  to  your  prayers,  and  betwixt  ye 
I  part  my  wishes. 

Per.  Honour  crown  the  worthiest ! 

[Exeunt  THES.  and  Train. 
Pal.  The  glass' is  running  now  that  cannot 
finish 
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Till  one  of  us  expire :  think  you  but  thus ; 
That  were  there  aught  in  me  which  strove  to 

show 

Mine  enemy  in  this  business,  were  't  one  eye 
Against  another,  arm  oppress'd  by  arm, 
I  would  destroy  th'  offender;  coz,  I  would, 
Though  parcel  of  myself;  then  from  this  gather 
How  I  should  tender  you. 

Arc.  I  am  in  labour 

To  push  your  name,  your  ancient  love,   our 

kindred, 

Out  of  my  memory ;  and  i'  the  self-same  place 
To  seat  something  1  would  confound :  so  hoist 

we 

The  sails  that  must  these  vessels  port  ev'n  where 
The  heavenly  Limiter  pleases. 

Pal.  You  speak  well : 

Before  I  turn,  let  me  embrace  thee,  cousin. 
This  I  shall  never  do  again. 

Arc.  One  farewell ! 

Pal.  Why,  let  it  be  so :  farewell,  coz ! 
Arc.  Farewell,  sir ! 

[Exeunt  PAL.  and  his  Knights. 
Knights,  kinsmen,  lovers,  yea,  my  sacrifices, 
True  worshippers  of  Mars,  whose  spirit  in  you 
Expels  the  seeds  of  fear,  and  th'  apprehension, 
Which  still  is  further  off  it,  go  with  me 
Before  the  god  of  our  profession.     There 
Require  of  him  the  hearts  of  lions,  and 
The  breath  of  tigers,  yea,  the  fierceness  too, 
Yea,  the  speed  also, — to  go  on,  I  mean, 
Else  wish  we  to  be  snails :  you  know  my  prize 
Must  be  dragg'd  out  of  blood;  force  and  great 

feat 

Must  put  my  garland  on,  where  she  sticks 
The  queen  of  flowers ;  our  intercession  then 
Must  be  to  ln'm  that  makes  the  camp  a  cestron 
Brimm'd  with  the  blood  of  men ;  give  me  your 

aid, 
And  bend  your  spirits  towards  him : — 

[They  kneel. 
Thou  mighty  one,   that  with  thy  power  hast 

turn'd 

Green  Neptune  into  purple;  [whose  approach]1 
Comets  prewarn ;  whose  havoc  in  vast  field 
Unearthed  skulls  proclaim ;  whose  breath  blows 

down 

The  teeming  Ceres'  foison ;  who  dost  pluck 
With  hand  armipotent  from  forth  blue  clouds 
The    mason'd  turrets;    that  both  mak'st  and 

break'st 
The  stony  girths  of  cities ;  me,  thy  pupil, 


•  The  vrords  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  original  copies,  but 
were  added  by  Se ward.  As  something  is  evidently  wanting, 
the  addition  is  judicious. 


Youngest  follower  of  thy  drum,  instruct  this  day 

With  military  skill,  that  to  thy  kud 

I  may  advance  my  streamer,  and  by  thee 

Be  styl'd  the  lord  o'  the  day !     Give  me,  great 

Mars, 
Some  token  of  thy  pleasure ! 

[Here  they  fall  on  their  faces  as  formerly, 
and  there  is  heard  clanging  of  armour, 
with  a  short  thunder,  as  the  burst  of  a 
battle,  whereupon  they  all  rise,  and  bow 
to  the  Altar. 

Oh,  great  corrector  of  enormous  times, 
Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states,  thou  grand  decider 
Of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  heal'st  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur'st  the  world 
Of  the  plurisy*  of  people;  I  do  take 
Thy  signs  auspiciously,  and  in  thy  name 
To  my  design  march  boldly.  Let  us  go !  {Exeunt. 

Enter    PAT.AMOX    and    his   Knights,    with    the 
former  obsercance. 

Pal.  Our  stars  must  glister  with  new  fire, 

or  be 

To-day  extinct :  our  argument  is  love, 
Which  if  the  goddess  of  it  grant,  she  gives 
Victory  too :  then  blend  your  spirits  with  mine, 
You,  whose  free  nobleness  do  make  my  cause 
Your  personal  hazard.     To  the  goddess  Venus 
Commend  we  our  proceeding,  and  implore 
Her  power  unto  our  party !        [Here  they  kneel. 
HaiL   sovereign  queen   of  secrefs !    who  hast 

power 

To  call  the  fiercest  tyrant  from  his  rage, 
To  weep  unto  a  girl ;  that  hast  the  might 
Ev'n  with  an  eye-glance  to  choke  Mars*s  drum, 
And  turn  th'   alarm  to  whispers;  that  canst 

make 

A  cripple  flourish  with  his  crutch,  and  cure  him 
Before  Apollo ;  that  may'st  force  the  king 
To  be  his  subjects'  vassal,  and  induce 
Stale  gravity  to  dance ;  the  polled  bachelor 
(Whose  youth,  like  wanton  boys  through  bon- 
fires. 
Have  skipp'd  thy  flame)  at  seventy  thou  canst 

catch, 

And  make  him,  to  the  scorn  of  his  hoarse  throat, 
Abuse  young  lays  of  love.    What  godlike  power 
Hast  thou  not  power  upon  ?    To  Phrebus  thou 
Add'st  flames,  hotter  than  his ;  the  heavenly  fires 
Did  scorch  his  mortal    son,    thine    him;   tup 

huntress, 

All  moist  and  cold,  some  say,  began  to  throw 
Her  bow  away,  and  sigh;  take  to  thy  grace 


»  Plurii.y — used  by  the  old  poets  for  fulnes*. 
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Me  thy  vow'd  soldier !  who  do  bear  thy  yoke 
As  't  were  a  wreath  of  roses,  yet  is  heavier 
Than  lead  itself,  stings  more  than  nettles : 
I  've  never  been  foul-mouth'd  against  thy  law ; 
Ne'er  reveal'd  secret,  for  I  knew  none,  would  not 
Had  I  kenn'd  all  that  were ;  I  never  practis'd 
Upon  man's  wife,  nor  would  the  libels  read 
Of  liberal  wits ;  I  never  at  great  feasts 
Sought  to  betray  a  beauty,  but  have  blush'd 
At  simpering  sirs  that  did ;  I  have  been  harsh 
To  large  confessors,  and  have  hotly  ask'd  them 
If  they  had  mothers  ? — I  had  one,  a  woman, 
And  women  't  were  they  wrong'd.    I  knew  a 

man 

Of  eighty  winters  (this  I  told  them),  who 
A  iass  of  fourteen  brided ;  't  was  thy  power 
To  put  life  into  dust ;  the  aged  cramp 
Had  screw'd  his  square  foot  round, 
The  gout  had  knit  his  fingers  into  knots, 
Torturing  convulsions  from  his  globy  eyes 
Had  almost  drawn  their  spheres,  that  what  was 

life 

In  him  seem'd  torture ;  this  anatomy 
Had  by  his  young  fair  pheer  a  boy,  and  I 
Bcliev'd  it  was  his,  for  she  swore  it  was, 
And  who  would  not  believe  her  ?    Brief,  I  am 
To  those  that  prate,  and  have  done,  no  compa- 
nion; 

To  those  that  boast,  and  have  not,  a  defier ; 
To  those  that  would,  and  cannot,  a  rejoicer : 
Yea,  him  I  do  not  love  that  tells  close  offices 
The  foulest  way,  nor  names  concealments  in 
The  boldest  language :  such  a  one  I  am, 
And  vow  that  lover  never  yet  made  sigh 
Truer  than  I.     Oh,  then,  most  soft  sweet  god- 
dess, 

Give  me  the  victory  of  this  question,  which 
Is  true  love's  merit,  and  bless  me  with  a  sign 
Of  thy  great  pleasure  ! 

[Here  music  is  heard,  doves  are  seen  to 
flutter ;   they  fall  again  upon   their 
faces,  then  on  their  knees. 
Oh,  thou  that  from  eleven  to  ninety  reign'st 
In  mortal  bosoms,  whose  chace  is  this  world, 
And  we  in  herds  thy  game,  I  give  thee  thanks 
For  this  fair  token*!  which  being  laid  unto 
Mine  innocent  true  heart,  arms  in  assurance 

[They  boa. 

My  body  to  this  business.     Let  us  rise 
And  bow  before  the  goddess  !     Time  comes  on. 

[Exeunt. 
[Still  music  of  records. 

Enter  EMILIA  in  white,  her  hair  about  her  shoul- 
dffrs,  a  wheaten  wreath ;  one  in  white  holding 


up  her  train,  her  hair  stuck  with  flowers  ;  one 
before  her  carrying  a  silver  hind,  in  which  is 
conveyed  incense  and  sweet  odours,  which  be- 
ing set  upon  the  Altar,  her  Maids  standing 
aloof,  she  sets  fire  to  it;  then  they  curtsy  and 
kneel. 

Emi.  Oh,  sacred,  shadowy,  cold,  and  constant 

queen, 

Abandoner  of  revels,  mute,  contemplative, 
Sweet,  solitary,  white  as  chaste,  and  pure 
As  wind-fann'd  snow,  who  to  thy  female  knights 
Allow'st  no  more  blood  than  will  make  a  blush, 
Which  is  their  order's  robe ;  I  here,  thy  priest, 
Am  humbled  'fore  thine  altar.     Oh,  vouchsafe, 
With  that  thy  rare  green  eye,  which  never  yet 
Beheld  thing  maculate,  look  on  thy  virgin ! 
And,  sacred  silver  mistress,  lend  thine  ear 
(Which  ne'er  heard  scurril  term,  into  whose  port 
Ne'er  enter'd  wanton  sound)  to  my  petition, 
Season' d  with  holy  fear !     This  is  my  last 
Of  vestal  office ;  I  am  bride-habited, 
But  maiden-hearted;    a  husband  I    have    ap- 
pointed, 

But  do  not  know  him ;  out  of  two  I  should 
Choose  one,  and  pray  for  his  success,  but  I 
Am  guiltless  of  election  of  mine  eyes ; 
Were  I  to  lose  one  (they  are  equal  precious), 
I  could  doom    neither;    that    which    perish'd 

should 
Go  to  't  unsentenc'd :  therefore,  most  modest 

queen, 

He,  of  the  two  pretenders,  that  best  loves  mo, 
And  has  the  truest  title  in  't,  let  him 
Take  off  my  wheaten  garland,  or  else  grant, 
The  file  and  quality  I  hold,  I  may 
Continue  in  thy  band ! 

[Here  the  hind  vanishes  under  the  Altar, 
and  in  the  place  ascends  a  rose-tree, 
having  one  rose  upon  it. 
See  what  our  general  of  ebbs  and  flows 
Out  from  the  bowels  of  her  holy  altar 
With  sacred  act  advances !     But  one  rose  ? 
If  well  inspir'd,  this  battle  shall  confound 
Both  these  brave  knights,  and  I  a  virgin  flower 
Must  grow  alone  unpluck'd. 

[Here  is  heard  a  sudden  twang  of  instru- 
ments, and  the  rose  falls  from  the  tree. 
The  flower  is  fall'n,  the  tree  descends  !     Oh. 

mistress, 

Thou  here  dischargest  me  ;  I  shall  be  gather'd, 
I  think  so  ;  but  I  know  not  thine  own  will : 
Unclasp  thy  mystery !     I  hope  she 's  pleas'd  ; 
Her  signs  were  gracious. 

[They  curtsy,  and  exeunt 
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SCENE  n. 

Sitter  DOCTOR,  GAOLER,  and  WOOER  (»'«  habit 
of  PALAMON). 

Doctor.  Has  this  advice  I  told  you  done  any 
good  upon  her  ? 

Wooer.  Oh,  very  much :  the  maids  that  kept 

her  company 

Have  half  persuaded  her  that  I  am  Palamon ; 
Within  this  half-hour  she  came  smiling  to  me, 
And  ask'd  me  what  I'd  eat,  and  when  I'd  kiss  her: 
I  told  her  presently,  and  kiss'd  her  twice. 

Doctor.  'T  was  well  done !    twenty  times  had 

been  far  better ; 
For  there  the  cure  lies  mainly. 

Wooer.  Then  she  told  me 

She  would  watch  with  me  to-night,  for  well  she 

knew 
What  hour  my  fit  would  take  me. 

Doctor.  Let  her  do  so. 

Wooer.  She  would  have  me  sing. 

Doctor.  You  did  so  ? 

Wooer.  No. 

Doctor.  'T  was  very  ill  done,  then  : 
You  should  observe  her  ev'ry  way. 

Wooer.  Alas ! 

I  have  no  voice,  sir,  to  confirm  her  that  way. 

Doctor.  That 's  all  one,  if  you  make  a  noise : 
Pray  bring  her  in,  and  let 's  see  how  she  is. 

Gaoler.  I  will,   and  tell    her    her    Palamon 
stays  for  her.  [Exit. 

Doctor.  How  old  is  she  ? 

Wooer.  She 's  eighteen. 

Doctor.  She  may  be ; 

But  that 's  all  one,  't  is  nothing  to  our  purpose. 

Enter  GAOLER,  DAUGHTER,  and  MAID. 

Gaoler.  Come ;  your  love  Palamon  stays  for 

you,  child ; 
And  has  done  this  long  hour,  to  visit  you. 

Daugh.  I  thank  him  for  his  gentle  patience ; 
He 's  a  kind  gentleman,  and  I  'm  much  bound 

to  him. 
Did  you  ne  'er  see  the  horse  he  gave  me  ? 

Gaoler.  Yes. 

Daugh.  How  do  you  like  him  ? 

Gaoler.  He 's  a  very  fair  one. 

Daugh.  You  never  saw  him  dance  ? 

Gaoler.  No. 

Daugh.  I  have  often : 

He  dances  very  finely,  very  comely ; 
And,  for  a  jig,  come  cut  and  long  tell  to  him  ! 
He  turns  you  like  a  top. 

Gaoler.  That 's  fine  indeed. 


Daugh.  He  '11  dance  the  morris  twenty  mile 

an  hour, 

And  that  will  founder  the  best  hobby-horse 
(If  I  have  any  skill)  in  all  the  parish : 
And  gallops  to  the  tune  of  '  Light  o'  love : ' 
What  think  you  of  this  horse  ? 

Gaoler.  Having  these  virtues, 

I  think  he  might  be  brought  to  play  at  tennis. 

Daugh.  Alas,  that 's  nothing. 

Gaoler.  Can  he  write  and  read  too  \ 

Daugh.  A  very  fair  hand ;  and  casts  himseli 

th'  accounts 

Of  all  his  hay  and  provender :  that  ostler 
Must  rise  betime  that  cozens  him.     You  know 
The  chestnut  mare  the  duke  has  ? 

Gaoler.  Very  well. 

Daugh.  She  's  horribly  in  love  with  him,  poor 

beast; 
But  he  is  like  his  master,  coy  and  scornful. 

Gaoler.  What  dowry  has  she  ? 

Daugh.  Some  two  hundred  bottles 

And  twenty  strike  of  oats  :  but  he'll  ne'er  have 

her; 

He  lisps  in 's  neighing,  able  to  entice 
A  miller's  mare ;  he  '11  be  the  death  of  her. 

Doctor.  What  stuff  she  utters  ! 

Gaoler.  Make  curtsy ;  here  your  love  comes  ! 

Wooer.  Pretty  soul, 

How  do  you  ?    That 's  a  fine  maid !   there 's  a 
curtsy  ! 

Daugh.  Yours  to  command,   i'   the    way  of 

honesty. 

How  far  is  't  now  to  the  end  o'  the  world,  my 
masters  ? 

Doctor.  Why,  a  day's  journey,  wench. 

Daugh.  Will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Wooer.  What  shall  we  do  there,  wench  ? 

Daugh.  Why,  play  at  stool-ball. 

What  is  there  else  to  do  ? 

Wooer.  I  am  content, 

If  we  shall  keep  our  wedding  there. 

Daugh.  'T  is  true ; 

For  there  I  will  assure  you  we  shall  find 
Some  blind  priest  for  the  purpose,  that  will 

venture 

To  marry  us,  for  here  they  're  nice  and  foolish ; 
Besides,  my  father  must  be  hang*d  to-morrow, 
And  that  would  be  a  blot  i'  the  business. 
Are  not  you  Palamon  ? 

Wooer.  Do  you  not  know  me  ? 

Daugh.  Yes ;  but  you  care  not  for  me :  I  have 

nothing 
But  this  poor  petticoat,  and  two  coarse  smocks 

Wooer.  That 's  all  one ;  I  will  have  you. 

Daugh.  Will  you  surely  J 
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Wooer.  Why  do  you  rub  my  kiss  off  ? 

Daugh.  'T  is  a  sweet  one, 

And  will  perfume  me  finely  'gainst  the  wedding. 
Is  not  this  your  cousin  Arcite  ? 

Doctor.  Yes,  sweetheart; 

And  I  am  glad  my  cousin  Palamon 
Has  made  so  fair  a  choice. 

Daugh.  Do  you  think  he  '11  have  me  ? 

Doctor.  Yes,  without  doubt. 

Daugh.  Do  you  think  so  too  P 

Gaoler.  Yes. 

Daugh.  We  shall  have  many  children. — Lord, 

how  you're  grown ! 

My  Palamon  I  hope  will  grow,  too,  finely, 
Now  he 's  at  liberty ;  alas,  poor  chicken, 
He  was  kept  down  with  hard  meat,  and  ill 


But  I  will  kiss  him  up  again. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  What  do  you  here  ? 

You  'Jl  lose  the  noblest  sight  that  e  'er  was  seen. 

Gaoler.  Are  they  i'  the  field  ? 

Mess.  They  are : 

You  bear  a  charge  there  too. 

Gaoler.  I  '11  away  straight, 

I  must  ev*n  leave  you  here. 

Doctor.  Nay,  we  '11  go  with  you : 

I  will  not  lose  the  fight. 

Gaoler.  How  did  you  like  her  ? 

Doctor.  I'll  warrant  you  within  these  three 

or  four  days 
I  '11  make  her  right  again.     You  must  not  from 

her, 
But  still  preserve  her  in  this  way. 

Wooer.  I  will. 

Doctor.  Let 's  get  her  in. 

Wooer.          Come,  sweet,  we  '11  go  to  dinner ; 
And  then  we  '11  play  at  cards.*  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter   THESEUS,    HIPPOLYTA,    EMILIA,    PEKI- 
THOUS,  and  Attendants. 

End.  I  '11  no  step  further. 
Per.  Will  you  lose  this  sight  P 

End.  I  had  rather  see  a  wren  hawk  at  a  fly, 
Than  this  decision  :  every  blow  that  falls 
Threats  a  brave  -life .;  each  stroke  laments 
The  place  whereon  it  falls,  and  sounds  more  like 
A  bell,  -than  blade :  I  will  stay  here  : 


a  This  scene,  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  contains  im- 
pui  Ities  of  thought  faf  more  corrupting  than  any  indelica- 
cies of  language  alone.     We  have  pursued  the  same  course 
•is'in  two  previous  instances. 
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It  is  enough  my  hearing  shall  be  punish'd 
With  what   shall  happen    ('gainst    the   which 

there  is 

No  deafing),  but  to  hear,  not  taint  mine  eye 
With  dread  sights  it  may  shun. 

Per.  Sir,  my  good  lord, 

Your  sister  will  no  further. 

Thes.  Oh,  she  must : 

She  shall  see  deeds  of  honour  in  their  kind, 
Which  sometime  show  well-pencill'd :   Nature 

now 

Shall  make  and  act  the  story,  the  belief 
Both  seal'd  with  eye  and  ear.    You  must  be 

present ; 

You  are  the  victor's  meed,  the  price  and  garland 
To  crown  the  question's  title. 

End.  Pardon  me ; 

If  I  were  there,  I  'd  wink. 

Thes.  You  must  be  there; 

This  trial  is  as  't  were  i'  the  night,  and  you 
The  only  star  to  shine. 

Emi.  I  am  extinct ; 

There  is  but  envy  in  that  light,  which  shows 
The  one  the  other.    Darkness,  which  ever  was 
The  dam  of  Horror,  who  does  stand  accurs'd 
Of  many  mortal  millions,  may  ev'n  now, 
By  casting  her  black  mantle  over  both, 
That  neither  could  find  other,  get  herself 
Some  part  of  a  good  name,  and  many  a  murder 
Set  off  whereto  she 's  guilty. 

Hip.  You  must  go. 

Emi.  In  faith,  I  will  not. 

Thes.  Why,  the  knights  must  kindle 

Their  valour  at  your  eye :  know,  of  this  war 
You  are  the  treasure,  and  must  needs  be  by 
To  give  the  service  pay. 

Emi.  Sir,  pardon  me ; 

The  title  of  a  kingdom  may  be  tried 
Out  of  itself. 

Thes.  Well,  well,  then,  at  your  pleasure ! 

Those  that  remain  with  you  could  wish  their 

office 
To  any  of  their  enemies. 

Hip.  Farewell,  sister ! 

I  'm  like  to  know  your  husband  'fore  yourself, 
By  some  small  start  of  time  :  he  whom  the  gods 
Do  of  the  two  know  best,  I  pray  them  he 
Be  made  your  lot ! 

[Exeunt  THESEUS,  HIPPOLYTA,  PHRI- 
THOUS,  fyc. 

Emi.  Arcite  is  gently  visag'd :  yet  his  eye 
Is  like  an  engine  bent,  or  a  sharp  weapon 
In  a  soft  sheath ;  mercy  and  manly  courage 
Are  bedfellows  in  his  visage.     Palamoii 
Has  a  most  menacing  aspect ;  his  brow 
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Is  grav'd,  and.  seems  to  bury  what  it  frowns  on ; 
Yet  sometimes  'tis  not  so,  but  alters  to 
The  quality  of  his  thoughts ;  lung  time  his  eye 
Will  dwell  upon  his  object ;  melancholy 
Becomes  him  nobly;  so  does  Arcite's  mirth; 
But  Palamon's  sadness  is  a  kind  of  mirth, 
So  mingled,  as  if  mirth  did  make  him  sad, 
And  sadness,   merry;    those    darker    humours 

that 

Stick  misbecomingly  on  others,  on  him 
Live  in  fair  dwelling. 

[Comets.     Trumpets  sound  as  to  a  Charge. 
Hark,  how  yon  spurs  to  spirit  do  incite 
The  princes  to  their  proof !  Arcite  may  win  me  ; 
And  yet  may  Palamon  wound  Arcite,  to 
The  spoiling  of  his  figure.     Oh,  what  pity 
Enough  for  such  a  chance !  If  I  were  by, 
I  might  do  hurt;  for  they  would  giance  their 

eyes 

Toward  my  seat,  and  in  that  motion  might 
Omit  a  ward,  or  forfeit  an  offence, 
Which  cravM  that  very  time ;  it  is  much  better 
[Cornets.     Cry  icithin,  A  Palamon ! 
I  am  not  there ;  oh,  better  never  born 
Than  minister  to  such    harm ! — What  is   the 

chance? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  cry 's  a  Palamon. 
Emi.  Then  he  has  won.     'T  was  ever  likely : 
He  look'd  all  grace  and  success,  and  he  is 
Doubtless  the  primest  of  men.     I  prithee  run, 
And  tell  me  how  it  goes. 

[Shout,  and  eornets  ;  cry,  A  Palamon ! 
Sen.  Still  Palamon. 

Emi.  Run  and  inquire.     Poor   servant,  thou 

hast  lost ! 

Upon  my  right  side  still  I  wore  thy  picture, 
Palamon 's  on  the  left :  why  so,  I  know  not ; 
I  had  no  end  in  't  else ;  chance  would  have  it 

so. 

[Another  cry  and  shout  within,  and  Cornets. 
On  the  sinister  side  the  heart  lies :  Palamon 
Had  the  best-boding   chance.     This  burst  of 

clamour 
Is  sure  the  end  o'  the  combat. 

Ejiter  Servant. 

Sere.  They  said  that  Palamon  had  Arcite's 

body 

Within  an  inch  o'  the  pyramid,  that  the  cry 
Was  general  a  Palamon ;  but  anon, 
Th'  assistants  made  a  brave  redemption,  and 
The  two  bold  tilters  at  this  instant  are 
Hand  to  hand  at  it. 


Emi.  Were  they  metamorphos'd 

Both  into  one — Oh,  why  ?  there  were  no  woman 
Worth  so  compos 'd  a  man !     Their  single  share, 
Their  nobleness  peculiar  to  them,  gives 
The  prejudice  of  disparity,  value's  shortness, 

[Cornets.     Cry  tcithin,  Arcite,  Arcite ! 
To  any  lady  breathing. — More  exulting ! 
Palamon  still ! 

Sen.  Nay,  now  the  sound  is  Arcite. 

Emi.  I  prithee  lay  attention  to  the  cry ; 

{Cornets.     A  great  shout  *nd  cry,  Arcite, 

victory! 
Set  both  thine  ears  to  the  business. 

Sffrv.  The  cry  is 

Arcite,  and  victory !     Hark !  Arcite,  victory ! 
The  combat's  consummation  is  proclaim'd 
By  the  wind-instruments. 

Emi.  Half-sights  saw 

That  Arcite  was  no  babe :  God's  'lid,  his  richness 
And  costliness  of  spirit  look'd  through  him !  it 

could 

No  more  be  hid  in  him  than  fire  in  flax, 
Than  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters, 
That  drift  winds  force  to  raging.     I  did  think 
Good  Palamon  would  miscarry ;  yet  I  knew  not 
Why  I  did  think  so :  our  reasons  are  not  pro- 
phets, 

When  oft  our  fancies  are.     They  're  coming  off: 
Alas,  poor  Palamon !  [CorMti. 

Enter  THESEUS,   HIPPOLTTA,  PERITHOUS,   AR- 
CITE as  Victor,  Attendants,  &c. 

Thes.  Lo,  where  our  sister  is  in  expectation, 
Yet  quaking  and  unsettled.    Fairest  Emilia, 
The  gods,  by  their  divine  arbitrament, 
Have  given  you  this  knight :  he  is  a  good  one 
As  ever  struck  at  head.     Give  me  your  hands ! 
Receive  you  her,  you  him  ;  be  plighted  with 
A  love  that  grows  as  you  decay  ! 

Arc.  Emilia, 

To  buy  you  I  have  lost  what  's  dearest  to  me, 
Save  what  is  bought ;  and  yet  I  purchase  cheaply, 
As  I  do  rate  your  value. 

Thes.  Oh,  lov'd  sister, 

He  speaks  now  of  as  brave  a  knight  as  e'er 
Did  spur  a  noble  steed ;  surely  the  gods 
Would  have  him  die  a  bachelor,  lest  his  race 
Should  show  i'  the   world  too  godlike !     His 

behaviour 

So  charm'd  me,  that  methought  Alcides  was 
To  him  a  sow  of  lead :  if  I  could  praise 
Each  part  of  him  to  th'  all  I  've  spoke,  your 

Arcite 

Did  not  lose  by  't ;  for  he  that  was  thus  good, 
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Encounter' d  yet  his  better.     I  have  heard 
Two  emulous  Philomels  beat  the  ear  o'  the  night 
With  their  contentious  throats,  now    one  the 

higher, 

Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 
And  by  and  by  out-breasted,  that  the  sense 
Could  not  be  judge  between  them :  so  it  far*d 
Good  space  between  these  kinsmen ;  till  heav'ns 

did 

Make  hardly  one  the  winner.     Wear  the  gar- 
land 

With  joy  that  you  have  won !  For  the  subdued, 
Give  them  our  present  justice,  since  I  know 
Their  lives  but  pinch  them ;  let  it  here  be  done. 
The  scene 's  not  for  our  seeing :  go  we  hence, 
Hight  j  oy f ul,  with  some  sorrow*  Arm  your  prize : a 
I  know  you  will  not  lose  her.    Hippolyta, 
I  see  one  eye  of  yours  conceives  a  tear, 
The  which  it  will  deliver.  [Flourish. 

Emi.  Is  this  winning  P 

Oh,   all  you  heav'nly  powers,  where  is  your 

mercy  ? 

.But  that  your  wills  have  said  it  must  be  so, 
And  charge  me  Hve  to  comfort,  thus  unfriended, 
This  miserable  prince,  that  cuts  away 
A  life  more  worthy  from  him  than  all  women, 
I  should  and  would  die  too. 

Hip.  Infinite  pity, 

That  four  such  eyes  should  be  so  fix'd  on  one, 
That  two  must  needs  be  blind  for  't ! 

Thes.  So  it  is.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter    PALAMON    and    his    Knights   pinioned, 
GAOLER,  Executioner,  and  Guard. 

Pal.  There  's  many  a  man  alive  that  hath 

outliv'd 
The  love  o'  the  people;  yea,  i'  the  self-same 

state 
Stands   many  a  father  with  his   child:    some 

comfort 

We  have  by  so  considering  ;  we  expire, 
And  not  without  men's  pity ;  to  live  still, 
Have  their  good  wishes ;  we  prevent 
The  loathsome  misery  of  age,  beguile 
The  gout  and  rheum,  that  in  lag  hours  attend 
For  grey  approachers ;  we  come  tow'rds  the  gods 
Young,   and    unwappen'd,b  not  halting    under 

crimes 

»  Arm  your  prize — offer  your  arm  to  the  lady  you  have  won. 

fc  Unwappen'd.  The  originals  have  unwapper'd.  Without 
knowing  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  word  wappen'd,  we  would 
receive  the  epithet  here  as  the  opposite  to  that  In  Timon — 

"  That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again." 
Mr.  Dyce  retains  unwapper'd  in  the  sense  of  unworn,  not 
debilitated. 


Many  and  stale ;  that  sure  shall  please  the  gods 
Sooner  than  such,  to  give  us  nectar  with  them, 
For  we  are  more  clear  spirits.     My  dear  kins- 
men, 
Whose  lives  (for  this  poor  comfort)  are  laid 

down, 
You  've  sold  them  too,  too  cheap. 

1  Knight.  What  ending  could  be 
Of  more  content  ?     O'er  us  the  victors  have 
Fortune,  whose  title  is  as  momentary 

As  to  us  death  is  certain ;  a  grain  of  honour 
They  not  o'erweigh  us. 

2  Knight.  Let  us  bid  farewell ; 
And  with  our  patience  anger  tott'iing  fortune, 
Who  at  her  certain'st  reels  ! 

3  Knight.  Come ;  who  begins  P 
Pal.  Ev'n  he  that  led  you  to  this  banquet 

shall 

Taste  to  you  all.    Ah-ha,  my  friend,  my  friend ! 
Your  gentle  daughter  gave  me  freedom  once ; 
You  '11  see 't  done  now  for  ever.     Pray,  how  does 

she? 

I  heard  she  was  not  well ;  her  kind  of  ill 
Gave  me  some  sorrow. 

Gaoler.  Sir,  she 's  well  restor'd, 

And  to  be  married  shortly. 

Pal.  By  my  short  life, 

I  am  most  glad  on 't !  't  is  the  latest  thing 
I  shall  be  glad  of ;  prithee  tell  her  so ; 
Commend  me  to  her,  and  to  piece  her  portion 
Tender  her  this. 

1  Knight.        Nay,  let 's  be  offerers  all ! 

2  Knight.  Is  it  a  maid  ? 

Pal.  Verily,  I  think  so ; 

A  right  good  creature,  more  to  me  deserving 
That  I  can  quite  or  speak  of ! 

All  Knights.  Commend  us  to  her. 

[Give  their  purses. 

Gaoler.  The  gods  requite  you  all, 

And  make  her  thankful ! 

Pal.  Adieu !  and  let  my  life  be  now  as  short 
As  my  leave-taking.  [Lies  on-  the  block. 

1  Knight.  Lead,  courageous  cousin ! 

2  Knight.  We  '11  follow  cheerfully. 

[A  great  noise  within,  crying,  Run,  save, 
hold! 

Enter  in  haste  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Hold,  hold !  oh,  hold,  hold,  hold  ! 
Enter  PEEITHOUS  i*  haste. 

Per.  Hold,  hoa!  it  is  a  cursed  haste  you 

made, 
[f  you  have  done  so  quickly. — Noble  Palamon, 
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The  gods  will  show  their  glory  in  a  life 
That  thou  art  yet  to  lead. 

Pal.  Can  that  be, 

When  Venus  I  've  said  is  false  ?"  How  do  things 

fare? 

Per.  Arise,  great  sir,  and  give  the  tidings  ear 
That  are  most  dearly  sweet  and  bitter ! 

Pal.  What 

Hath  wak'd  us  from  our  dream  ? 

Per.  List  then !     Your  cousin, 

Mounted  upon  a  steed  that  Emily 
Did  first  bestow  on  him,  a  black  one,  owing 
Not  a  hair-worth  of  white,  which  some  will  say 
Weakens  his  price,  and  many  will  not  buy 
His  goodness  with  this  note ;  which  superstition 
Here  finds  allowance :  on  this  horse  is  Arcite, 
Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkins* 
Did  rather  tell  than  trample ;  for  the  horse 
Would  make  his  length  a  mile,  if  't  pleased  his 

rider 

To  put  pride  in  him :  as  he  thus  went  counting 
The  flinty  pavement,  dancing  as  't  were  to  the 

music 

His  own  hoofs  made  (for,  as  they  say,  from  iron 
Carae  music's  origin),  what  envious  flint, 
Cold  as  old  Saturn,  and  like  him  possess'd 
vYith  fire  malevolent,  darted  a  spark, 
Or  what  fierce  sulphur  else,  to  this  end  made, 
I  comment  not ;  the  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire, 
Took  toy  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  disorder 
His  power  could  give  his  will,  bounds,  comes  on 

end, 

Forgets  school-doing,  being  therein  train' d, 
And  of  kind  manage ;  pig-like  he  whines 
At  the  sharp  rowel,  which  he  frets  at  rather 
Than  any  jot  obeys ;  seeks  all  foul  means 
Of  boisterous  and  rough  jadery,  to  dis-seat 
His  lord  that  kept  it  bravely :     When  nought 

serv'd, 
When  neither  curb  would  crack,  girth  break,  nor 

diiPring  plunges 

JLJis-root  his  rider  whence  he  grew,  but  that 
He  kept  him  'tween  his  legs,  on  his  hind  hoofs 
On  end  he  stands, 

That  Arcite's  legs  being  higher  than  his  head, 
Scem'd  with  strange  art  to  hang :  his  victor's 

wreath 

Even  then  fell  off  his  head ;  and  presently 
Backward  the  jade  comes  o'er,  and  his  full  poise 
Becomes  the  rider's  load.     Yet  is  he  living ; 
But  such  a  vessel 't  is,  that  floats  but  for 
The  surge  that  next  approaches :  he  much  de- 
sires 
To  have  some  speech  with  you.    Lo,  he  appears ! 


Enter  THESECS,  HIP^OL^TA,  EMILIA,  AJS.CITB 
in  a  Chair. 

Pal.  Oh,  miserable  end  of  our  alliance ! 
The  gods  are  mighty !     Arcite,  if  thy  heart, 
Thy  worthy  manly  heart,  be  yet  unbroken, 
Give  me  thy  last  words !     I  am  Palamon, 
One  that  yet  loves  thee  dying. 

Arc.  Take  Emilia, 

And  with  her  all  the  world's  joy.     Reach  thy 

hand; 

Farewell !   I  've  told  my  last  hour.     I  was  palse, 
Yet  never  treacherous :  forgive  me,  cousin ! 
On*  kiss  from  fair  Emilia !     'T  is  done : 
Take  her.     I  die  !  [Dies. 

Pal.  Thy  brave  soul  seek  Elysium ! 

Smi.  I  '11  close  thine  eyes,  prince ;   blessed 

souls  be  with  thee  ! 

Thon  art  a  right  good  man ;  and  while  I  live 
This  day  I  give  to  tears.         • 

Pal.  And  I  to  honour. 

Thes.  In  this  place  first  you  fought;    even 

very  here 

I  sunder'd  you:  acknowledge  to  the  gods 
Our  thanks  that  you  are  living. 
His  part  is  play'd,  and,  though  it  were  too  short, 
He  did  it  well :  your  day  is  lengthen'd,  and 
The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  arrose  you ; 
The  powerful  Venus  well  hath  grac'd  her  altar, 
And  given  you  your  love ;  our  master  Mars 
Has  vouch'd  his  oracle,  and  to  Arcite  gave 
The  grace  of  the  contention :  so  the  deities 
Have  show'd  due  justice.     Bear  this  hence ! 

Pal.  Oh,  cousin, 

That  we  should  tilings  desire,  which  do  cost  us 
The  loss  of  our  desire !  that  nought  could  buy 
Dear  love,  but  loss  of  dear  love ! 

Thes.  Never  Fortune 

Did  play  a  subtler  game :    the  conquer' d  tri- 
umphs, 

The  victor  has  the  loss :  yet  in  the  passage 
The  gods  have  been  most  equal.     Palamon, 
Your  kinsman  hath  confess'd  the  right  o'  the  lady 
Did  lie  in  you ;  for  you  first  saw  her,  and 
Even  then  proclaim'd  your  fancy;  he  restor'd 

her, 

As  your  stol'n  jewel,  and  desir'd  your  spirit 
To   send  him  hence  forgiven:    the    gods    my 

justice 

Take  from  my  hand,  and  they  themselves  be- 
come 

The  executioners.     Lead  your  lady  off ; 
And  call  your  lovers*  from  the  stage  of  death, 
Whom  I  adept  my  friends.      A  day  or  two 


*>  Calkint 
turned  up. 


-»he  hinder  parts  of  a  horse's  shoe,  which  are 


Locert—  companions,  friends. 
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Let  us  look  sadly,  and  give  grace  unto 
The  funeral  of  Arcite ;  in  who«e  end 
Ihe  visages  of  bridegrooms  -we  '11  put  on, 
And  smile  with  Palamon ;  for  whom  an  hour, 
But  one  honr  since,  I  was  as  dearly  sorry, 
As  glad  of  Arcite ;  and  am  now  as  glad, 
As  for  him  sorry.     Oh,  you  heav'uly  charmers, 


What  things  you  make  of  us !  For  what  we  lack 
We  laugh,  for  what  we  have  are  sorry ;  stili 
Are  children  in  some  kind.    Let  us  be  thank 

ful 

For  that  which  is,  and  with  you  leave  dispute 
That  are  above  our  question !   Let 's  go  off, 
And  bear  us  like  the  time !       [Flourish.  Exeunt. 


NOTICE 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  T\VO  NOBLE  KINSMEN. 


THE  title-page  of  the  original  edition  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  sets  forth,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  it  was  "written  by  the  memorable  worthies  of  their  time,  Mr.  John  Fletcher 
and  Mr.  William  Shakspeare."  This  was  printed  in  1634,  nine  years  after  the  death  of 
Fletcher,  and  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Shakspere.  The  play  was  not  printed  in 
the  first  collected  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works,  in  1647,  for  the  reason 
assigned  in  the  '  Stationer's  Address.'  "  Some  plays,  you  know,  written  by  these  authors 
were  heretofore  printed ;  I  thought  not  convenient  to  mil  them  with  this  volume,  which 
of  itself  is  entirely  new."  The  title-page  of  the  quarto  of  1634  is,  therefore,  the  only 
direct  external  evidence  we  possess  as  to  Shakspere's  participation  in  this  play  ;  and  that 
evidence  in  itself  would  certainly  not  warrant  us  in  reprinting  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
collection  of  Shakspere's  works.  Nor  have  we  to  offer  any  contemporary  notice  of  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  which  refers  to  this  question  of  the  co-authorship.  The  very  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  of  the  play  itself  are  silent  upon  this  point.  We  have  not  printed 
these,  because  they  are,  except  in  a  passage  or  two,  unimportant  in  themselves,  have  no 
poetical  merit,  and  present  some  of  those  loose  allusions  which,  as  we  approach  those  days 
when  principles  of  morality  came  into  violent  conflict,  rendered  the  stage  so  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  Puritans.  The  epilogue,  speaking  of  the  play,  says — 

"  It  has  a  noble  breeder,  and  a  pore, 
A  learned,  and  a  poet  never  went 
More  famous  yet  'twixt  Po  and  silver  Trent : 
Chaucer  (of  all  admired)  the  story  gives ; 
There  constant  to  eternity  it  lives  !" 

And  it  then  adds — 

"  If  we  let  fall  the  nobleness  of  this, 

And  the  first  sound  this  child  hear  be  a  hiss, 

How  will  it  shake  the  bones  of  that  good  man, 

And  make  him  cry  from  under-ground,  '  Oh,  fan 

From  me  the  witless  chaff  of  such  a  writer 
That  blasts  my  bays,  and  my  fam'd  works  makes  lighter 
Than  Robin  Hood  ! '  " 

The  expression  "  such  a  writer  "  is  almost  evidence  against  the  double  authorship.  It 
implies,  too,  that,  if  Fletcher  were  the  author,  the  play  was  presented  before  his  death  ; 
for  if  the  players  had  produced  the  drama  after  his  death,  they  would  have  probably 
spoken  of  him  (he  being  its  sole  author)  in  the  terms  of  eulogy  with  which  they  accom- 
panied the  performance  of  '  The  Loyal  Subject ;' — 
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"  We  need  not,  noble  gentlemen,  to  invite 
Attention,  pre-instruct  you  who  did  write 
This  worthy  story,  bein'g  confident 
The  mirtb  j-oin'd  with  grave  matter  and  intent 
To  yield  the  hearers  profit  with  delight, 
Will  speak  this  maker :  And  to  do  him  right 
Would  ask  a  geui  is  like  to  his  ;  t'.ie  age 
Mourning  his  loss,  and  our  now-widow'd  stage 
In  vain  lamenting." 

The  inferences,  therefore,  to  be  deduced  from  the  prologue  to  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men (supposing  Fletcher  to  be  concerned  in  this  drama), — that  it  was  acted  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  he  either  claimed  the  sole  authorship,  or  suppressed  all  mention  of  the  joint 
authorship, — are  to  be  weighed  against  the  assertion  of  the  title-page,  that  it  was  "  written 
by  the  two  memorable  worthies  of  their  time."  We  are  thrown  upon  the  examination  of 
the  internal  evidence,  then,  without  any  material  bias  from  the  publication  of  the  play  or 
its  stage  representation.  But  if  the  evidence  of  the  title-page  is  not  valid  for  the  assign- 
ment of  any  portion  of  the  play  to  Shakspere,  neither  is  it  valid  as  a  proof  of  the  co- 
operation of  Fletcher  in  the  work.  The  first  editors  of  the  collected  edition  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  do  not  print  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  as  well  as  seventeen  other  plays, 
because  it  had  been  printed  before  in  a  separate  shape.  The  publishers  of  the  second 
edition,  of  1679,  do  print  it,  that  the  collection  may  be  "perfect  and  complete,"  and  con- 
tain "all,  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  that  were  ever  writ  by  our  authors ;"  and  in  this 
way  they  reprint  'The  Coronation,'  first  published  in  1640,  with  the  name  of  Fletcher, 
although,  in  1652,  Shirley  distinctly  claimed  it  in  a  list  of  his  works.  If  we  reject,  then, 
upon  the  external  evidence,  Shakspere's  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  authorship  of  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,  we  must  reject  Fletcher's  claim,  as  supported  by  the  same  evidence  j  and 
for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  both  questions  we  must  rely  upon  the  internal  evidence. 

Before  the  first  builders-up  of  that  wondrous  edifice  the  English  drama,  lay  the  whole 
world  of  classical  and  romantic  fable,  "  where  to  choose."  One  of  the  earliest,  and  conse- 
quently least  skilful,  of  those  workmen,  Richard  Edwards,  went  to  the  ancient  stores  for 
his  '  Damon  and  Pythias,'  and  to  Chaucer  for  his  '  Palamon  and  Arcyte.'  We  learn  from 
Wood's  MSS.  that  when  Elizabeth  visited  Oxford,  in  1566,  "at  night  the  Queen  heard  the 
first  part  of  an  English  play,  named  '  Palsemon,  or  Palamon  Arcyte,'  made  by  Mr.  Richard 
Edwards,  a  gentleman  of  her  chapel,  acted  with  very  great  applause  in  Christ  Church 
Hall."  An  accident  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  by  the  falling  of  a  stage, 
through  which  three  persons  were  killed—  a  scholar  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  two  who  were 
probably  more  missed — a  college  brewer  and  a  cook.  The  mirth,  however,  went  on,  and 
"  afterwards  the  actors  performed  their  parts  so  well,  that  the  Queen  laughed  heartily 
thereat,  and  gave  the  author  of  the  play  great  thanks  for  his  pains."  *  It  is  clear  that  the 
fable  of  Chaucer  must  have  been  treated  in  a  different  manner  by  Edwards  than  we  find  it 
treated  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  We  have  another  record  of  a  play  on  a  similar  subject. 
In  Heuslowe's  '  Diary  '  we  have  an  entry,  under  the  date  of  September,  1594,  of  '  Palamon 
and  Arsett'  being  acted  four  times.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  is  the  same  play.  Here  then  was  a  subject  adapted  to  a  writer  who  worked  in 
the  spirit  in  which  Shakspere  almost  uniformly  worked.  It  was  familiar  to  the  people  in 
their  popular  poetry ;  it  wa«  familiar  to  the  stage.  To  arrive  at  a  right  judgment  regarding 
the  authorship  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  we  must  examine  the  play  line  byline  in  its 
relation  to  '  The  Knight's  Tale '  «f  Chaucer.  The  examination  cannot  be  ill  bestowed  it 
it  bring  any  of  our  readers  into  more  direct  acquaintance  with  the  great  master  of  EnglisJ1 

*  Nichola's  'Progress  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211. 
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verse,  whose  poem  of  'Palamon  and  Arcite,'  although  it  was  acknowledged  by  its  authoi 
to  he  "  kuoweii  lite  "  in  his  own  days,  when  abridged  into  his  '  Knight's  Tale '  furnished 
to  Dryden  in  his  translation  (he  himself  calls  his  poem  a  translation)  a  subject  for  "  the 
most  animated  and  most  harmonious  piece  of  versification  in  the  English  language  ;"*  and, 
in  a  revived  taste  for  our  old  poetry,  will  itself  always  be  admired  for  its  force,  its  simplicity, 
its  majesty,  and  its  just  proportion. 

'  The  Knight's  Tale  '  of  Ghaucer  opens  with  the  return  to  Athens  of  the  "  duke  that 
hight6  Theseus,"  after  he  had 

"  conquer'd  all  the  regne  of  Feminie, 
That  whilom  was  ycleped  Scythia, 
And  wedded  the  frcshe  queen  Hypolita, 
And  brought  her  home  with  him  to  hia  countrey 
With  muchel  glory  and  great  solempnitie, 
And  eke  her  younge  sister  Einelie," 

The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  opens  with  Theseus  at  Athens,  in  the  company  of  Hippolyta 
and  her  sister,  proceeding  to  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  the  "  dreaded  Ama- 
zonian." Their  bridal  procession  is  interrupted  by  the 

"three  queens,  whose  sovereigns  fell  before 
The  wrath  of  cruel  Creon." 

In  Chaucer  the  suppliants  are  a  more  numerous  company.  As  Theseus  was  approaching 
Athens, 

*  He  waa  'ware,  as  he  cast  his  eye  aside, 
Where  that  there  kneeled  in  the  highe"  way 
A  company  of  ladies  tway  and  tway, 
Each  after  other,  clad  in  clothes  black  ; 
But  such  a  cry  and  such  a  woe  they  make, 
That  in  this  world  n'is  creature  living 
That  ever  heard  such  another  waimenting." 

Briefly  they  tell  their  tale  of  woe,  and  as  rapidly  does  the  chivalrous  duke  resolve  to  avenge 

their  wrongs  : — 

*  And  right  anon,  withouten  more  abode, 

His  banner  he  display' d,  and  forth  he  rede 
To  Thebes  ward,  and  all  his  host  beside," 

The  Queen  and  her  sister  remained  at  Athens.  Out  of  this  rapid  narration,  which  oc- 
cupies little  more  than  a  hundred  lines  in  Chaucer,  has  the  first  scene  of  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  been  constructed.  Assuredly,  the  reader  who  opens  that  scene  for  the  first  time 
will  feel  that  he  has  lighted  upon  a  work  of  no  ordinary  power.  The  mere  interruption  of 
the  bridal  procession  by  the  widowed  queens — the  contrast  of  their  black  garments  and 
their  stained  veils  with  the  white  robes  and  wheaten  chaplets  and  hymeneal  songs  with 
which  the  play  opens — is  a  noble  dramatic  conception ;  but  the  poet,  whoever  he  be,  pos- 
sesses that  command  of  appropriate  language  which  realizes  all  that  the  imagination  can 
paint  of  a  dramatic  situation  and  movement ;  there  is  nothing  shadowy  or  indistinct,  nc 
vague  explanations,  no  trivial  epithets.  "When  the  First  Queen  says — 

"  Oh,  pity,  duke  ! 

Thou  purger  of  the  earth,  draw  thy  fear'd  sword, 
That  does  good  turns  to  the  world;  give  us  the  bones 
Of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  chapel  them  : " 

we  know  that  the  thoughts  which  belong  to  her  condition  are  embodied  in  words  of  no 

•  Warton. 
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common  significancy.     When  the  Second  Queen,  addressing  Hippolyta,  "the  soldieress," 
says,— 

"  Speak' t  in  a  woman's  key,  like  such  a  woman 

As  any  of  us  three ;  weep  ere  you  fail ; 

Lend  us  a  knee  ; 

But  touch  the  ground  for  us  no  longer  time 

Than  a  dove's  motion,  when  the,  head 's  pluck'd  off  I " 

we  feel  that  the  poet  not  only  wields  his  harmonious  language  with  the  decision  of  a  prac- 
tised artist,  but  exhibits  the  nicer  touches  which  attest  his  knowledge  of  natural  feelings, 
and  employs  images  which,  however  strange  and  unfamiliar,  are  so  true  that  we  wonder 
they  never  occurred  to  us  before,  but  at  the  same  time  so  original  that  they  appear  to  defy 
copying  or  imitation.  The  whole  scene  is  full  of  the  same  remarkable  word-painting. 
There  is  another  quality  which  it  exhibits,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  the  highest  order  of 
minds — the  ability  to  set  us  thinking — to  excite  that  just  and  appropriate  reflection  which 
might  arise  of  itself  out  of  the  exhibition  of  deep  passions  and  painful  struggles  and  reso- 
lute self-denials,  but  which  the  true  poet  breathes  into  us  without  an  effort,  so  as  to  give 
the  key  to  our  thoughts,  but  utterly  avoiding  those  sententious  moralizings  which  are 
sometimes  deemed  to  be  the  province  of  tragedy.  When  the  Queens  commend  the  sur- 
render which  Theseus  makes  of  his  affections  to  a  sense  of  duty,  the  poet  gives  us  the 
philosophy  of  such  heroism  in  a  dozen  words  spoken  by  Theseus  : — 
"  As  we  are  men, 

Thus  should  we  do  ;  being  sensually  subdued, 
We  lose  our  human  title." 

The  first  appearance,  iu  Chaucer,  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  is  when  they  lie  wounded  on 
the  battle-field  of  Thebes.  In  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  the  necessary  conduct  of  the 
story,  as  a  drama,  requires  that  the  principal  personages  should  be  ^exhibited  to  us  before 
they  become  absorbed  in  the  main  action.  It  is  on  such  occasions  as  these  that  a  drama- 
tist of  the  highest  order  makes  his  characters  reveal  themselves,  naturally  and  without  an 
effort ;  and  yet  so  distinctly,  that  their  individual  identity  is  impressed  upon  the  miud,  so 
as  to  combine  with  the  subsequent  movement  of  the  plot.  The  second  scene  of  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  appears  to  us  somewhat  deficient  in  this  power.  It  is  written  with  great 
energy  ;  but  the  two  friends  are  energetic  alike  ;  we  do  not  precisely  see  which  is  the  more 
excitable,  the  more  daring,  the  more  resolved,  the  more  generous.  We  could  change  the 
names  of  the  speakers  without  any  material  injury  to  the  propriety  of  what  they  speak. 
Take,  as  an  opposite  example,  Hermia  and  Helena,  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
where  the  differences  of  character  scarcely  required  to  be  so  nicely  defined.  And  yet 
in  description  the  author  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  makes  Palamon  and  Arcite  essen- 
tially different : — 

Arcite  is  gently  visag  d  :  yet  his  eye 

Is  like  au  engine  bent,  or  a  sharp  weapon 

In  a  soft  sheath  ;  mercy  and  manly  courage 

Are  bedfellows  in  his  visage.     Palamon 

Has  a  most  menacing  aspect ;  his  brow 

Is  grav'd,  and  seems  to  bury  what  it  frowns  on ; 

Yet  sometimes  't  is  not  so,  but  alters  to 

The  quality  of  his  thoughts ;  long  time  his  eye 

Will  dwell  upon  his  object ;  melancholy 

Becomes  him  nobly;  so  does  Arcite's  mirth; 

But  Palamon's  sadness  is  a  kind  of  mirth, 

So  mingled,  as  if  mirth  did  make  him  sad, 

And  sadness,  merry  ;  those  darker  humours  that 

Stick  misbecomingly  on  others,  on  him 

Live  in  fair  dwelling.' 
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This  is  noble  writing ;  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  stage  representation  of  the 
two  characters  to  be  well  defined.  Omit  it,  and  omit  the  recollections  of  it  in  the  read- 
ing, and  we  doubt  greatly  whether  the  characters  themselves  realize  this  description  :  they 
are  not  self-evolved  and  manifested.  The  third  scene,  also,  is  a  dramatic  addition  to  the 
tale  of  Chaucer.  It  keeps  the  interest  concentrated  upon  Hippolyta,  and  especially 
Emilia ;  it  is  not  essential  to  the  action,  but  it  is  a  graceful  addition  to  it.  It  has  the 
merit,  too,  of  developing  the  character  of  Emilia,  and  so  to  reconcile  us  to  the  apparent 
coldness  with  which  she  is  subsequently  content  to  receive  the  triumphant  rival,  which- 
ever he  be,  as  her  husband.  The  Queen  and  her  sister  talk  of  the  friendship  of  Theseus 
and  Perithous,  Emilia  tells  the  story  of  her  own  friendship,  to  prove 

"  That  the  true  love  'tween  maid  and  maid  may  be 
More  than  in  sex  dividual." 

This,  in  some  sort,  modifies  the  subsequent  position  of  Emilia,  "bride-habited,  but 
maideti-hearted."  Her  description  of  her  early  friendship  has  been  compared  to  the 
celebrated  passage  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  : — 

"  la  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd,"  Ac. 

Seward,  the  editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  makes  this  comparison,  and  prefers  the 
description  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  Weber  assents  to  this  preference.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  believing  the  passage  in  the  play  before  us  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
passage  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  therefore  inferior  in  quality ;  we  do  not 
think  that  Shakspere  would  thus  have  repeated  himself. 

In  Chaucer,  Theseus  makes  swift  work  with  Creon  and  with  Thebes  : — 

'•  With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Thebes  king, 
He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  knight 
In  plain  bataille,  and  put  his  folk  to  flight ; 
And  by  assault  he  won  the  city  after, 
And  rent  adown  both  wall,  and  spar,  and  rafter ; 
And  to  the  ladies  he  restor'd  again 
The  bodies  of  their  husbands  that  were  slain, 
To  do  th'  obsequies,  as  was  then  the  guiae." 

It  is  in  the  battle-field  that  Palamon  and  Arcite  are  discovered  wounded : — 

"  Not  fully  quick  ne  fully  dead  they  were, 
Hut  by  their  cote-annure  and  by  their  gear 
The  heralds  knew  them  well  in  special." 

The  incident  is  literally  followed  in  the  play,  where  the  herald  says,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  Theseus,  "They  are  not  dead  ]" — 

"  Nor  in  a  state  of  life :  Had  they  been  taken 
When  their  last  hurts  were  given,  't  was  possible 
They  might  have  been  recover'd  ;  yet  they  breathe, 
And  have  the  name  of  men." 

In  Chaucer,  Theseus  is  to  the  heroic  friends  a  merciless  conqueror : — 

"  He  full  soon  them  sent 
To  Athenes,  for  to  dwellen  in  prison 
Perpetual,  he  n'olde  no  ransom." 

But  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  he  would  appear  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  generous  foe, 
who,  having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  expedition,  has  no  enmity  with  the  honest 
defenders  of  their  country  : — 
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"  The  very  lees  of  such,  millions  of  rates 
Exceed  the  wine  of  others ;  all  our  surgeons 
Convent  in  their  behoof;  our  richest  balms, 
Rather  than  niggard,  waste  !  their  lives  concern  us 
Much  more  than  Thebes  is  worth." 

The  fifth  scene  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  a  scenic  expansion  of  a  short  passage  in 
Chaucer : — 

"  But  it  were  all  too  long  for  to  devise 
The  great6  clamour  and  the  waimenting 
Which  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  brenuing 
Of  the  bodies." 

The  epigrammatic  ending  of  the  scene  is  perhaps  familiar  to  many  : — 

"  This  world's  a  city,  full  of  straying  streets ; 
And  death's  the  market-place,  where  each  one  meets." 

Pursuing  the  plan  with  which  we  set  put,  of  following  the  course  of  Chaucer's  story — 
and  our  reasons  for  adopting  this  plan  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  explain — we  pass  over  all 
those  scenes  and  parts  of  scenes  which  may  be  called  the  underplot.  Such  in  the  second 
act  is  the  beginning  of  Scene  I.  In  Chaucer  we  learn  that — 

"  In  a  tow'r,  in  anguish  and  in  woe, 
Dwellen  this  Palamon  and  eke  Arcite 
For  evermore,  there  may  no  gold  them  quite." 

The  old  romantic  poet  reserves  his  dialogue  for  the  real  business  of  the  story,  when  the 
two  friends,  each  seeing  Emilia  from  the  prison- window,  become  upon  the  instant  defying 
rivals  for  her  love.  This  incident  is  not  managed  with  more  preparation  by  the  drama- 
tist ;  but  the  prelude  to  it  exhibits  the  two  young  men  consoling  each  other  under  their 
adverse  fortune,  and  making  resolutions  of  eternal  friendship.  It  is  in  an  attentive  perusal 
of  this  dialogue  that  we  begin  to  discover  that  portions  even  of  the  great  incidents  of  the 
drama  have  been  written  by  different  persons  ;  or  that,  if  written  by  one  and  the  same 
person,  they  have  been  composed  upon  different  principles  of  art.  We  have  had  occasion 
previously  to  mention  a  little  work  of  great  ability,  printed  in  1833,  entitled  '  A  Letter  on 
Shakspeare's  Authorship  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.'  The  writer  of  that  letter  is  now 
commonly  understood  to  be  the  accomplished  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  William  Spalding,  Esq. ;  and  although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
opinions  on  this  particular  question  have  undergone  some  change  or  modification,  it  would 
be  unjust,  not  only  to  the  author,  but  to  our  readers,  not  to  notice  with  more  than  common 
respect  the  opinions  of  a  writer  who,  although  then  a  very  young  man,  displayed  a  power 
of  analysis  and  discrimination  which  marked  him  as  belonging  to  a  high  school  of  criti- 
cism. Mr.  Spalding  assumes  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  drarna  was  unquestion- 
ably the  production  of  Shakspere  ;  that  the  underplot  was  entirely  by  a  different  hand  ;  but 
that  the  same  hand,  which  was  that  of  Fletcher,  was  also  engaged  in  producing  some  of  the 
higher  scenes  of  the  main  action.  The  whole  of  the  first  act,  according  to  the  traditional 
opinion,  he  holds  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspere.  The  dialogue  before  us,  in  the  first 
acene  of  the  second  act,  and  the  subsequent  contest  for  the  love  of  Emilia,  he  assigns  to 
Fletcher.  We  quote  his  words  with  reference  to  the  first  part  of  this  scene  :—  "  The  dia- 
logue is  in  many  respects  admirable.  It  possesses  ranch  eloquence  of  description,  and  the 
character  of  the  language  is  smooth  and  flowing ;  the  versification  is  good  and  accurate, 
frequent  in  double  endings,  and  usually  finishing  the  sense  with  the  line  ;  and  one  or  two 
allusions  occur,  which,  being  favourites  of  Fletcher's,  may  be  in  themselves  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  his  authorship  ;  the  images  too  have  in  some  instances  a  want  of  distinctness 
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in  application,  or  a  vagueness  of  outline,  which  could  be  easily  paralleled  from  Fletcher's 
acknowledged  writings.  The  style  is  fuller  of  allusions  than  his  usually  is,  but  the  images 
are  more  correct  and  better  kept  from  confusion  than  Shakspeare's ;  some  of  them  indeed 
are  exquisite,  but  rather  in  the  romantic  and  exclusively  poetical  tone  of  Fletcher  than  in 
the  natural  and  univei-sal  mode  of  feeling  which  animates  Shakspeare.  The  dialogue  too 
proceeds  less  energetically  than  Shakspeare's,  falling  occasionally  into  a  style  of  long-drawn 
disquisition  which  Fletcher  often  substitutes  for  the  quick  and  dramatic  conversations  of 
the  great  poet  On  the  whole,  however,  this  scene,  if  it  be  Fletcher's  (of  which  I  have  no 
doubt),  is  among  the  very  finest  he  ever  wrote ;  and  there  are  many  passages  in  which, 
while  he  preserves  his  own  distinctive  marks,  he  has  gathered  no  small  portion  of  the 
flame  and  inspiration  of  his  immortal  friend  and  assistant."  •  He  adds. — "  In  this  scene 
there  is  one  train  of  metaphors  which  is  perhaps  as  characteristic  of  Fletcher  as  anything 
that  could  be  produced.  It  is  marked  by  a  slowness  of  association  which  he  often  shows. 
Several  allusions  are  successively  introduced  ;  but  by  each,  as  it  appears,  we  are  prepared 
for,  and  can  anticipate,  the  next :  we  see  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  poet's  mind  through 
which  the  one  has  sprung  out  of  the  other,  and  that  all  are  but  branches,  of  which  on? 
original  thought  is  the  root.  All  this  is  the  work  of  a  less  fertile  fancy  and  a  more  tardy 
understanding  than  Shakspeare's :  he  would  have  leaped  over  many  of  the  intervening 
steps,  and,  reaching  at  once  the  most  remote  particular  of  the  series,  would  have  imme- 
diately turned  away  to  weave  some  nevr  chain  of  thought"  We  shall  presently  advert  to 
the  differences  of  style  thus  clearly  pointed  out 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  tale  where  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  assumes  the 
dramatic  form.  The  description  of  Emilia  walking  in  the  garden,  the  first  sight  of  her  by 
Palamou,  and  his  imaginative  love,  the  subsequent  prostration  of  his  heart  before  the  same 
vision  by  Arcite, — are  all  told  with  wonderful  spirit  by  the  old  poet  The  entire  passage 
is  too  long  for  extract,  but  we  give  some  lines  which  will  show  that  the  energy  of  Chaucer 
imposed  no  common  task  of  rivalry  upon  him  who  undertook  to  dramatize  this  scene  of 

"  This  Palatnon  'gan  knit  his  browns  tway. 
'  It  were,'  quod  he,  '  to  thee  no  great  honour 
For  to  be  ftJse,  ne  for  to  be  traytour 
To  me,  that  am  thy  cousin  and  thy  brother 
Ysworn  fiill  deep,  and  each  of  us  to  other, 
That  never  for  to  dien  in  the  pain, 
Till  that  the  death  departen  shall  us  twain* 
Neither  of  us  in  love  to  hinder  other, 
Ne  in  none  other  case,  my  leve  brother ; 
But  that  thou  shouldest  truly  further  me 
In  every  case  as  I  should  further  thee. 
This  was  thine  oath,  and  mine  also,  certain ; 
I  wot  it  well,  thou  dar"st  it  not  withsain  : 
Thus  art  thou  of  my  counsel  out  of  doubt, 
And  now  thou  wouldest  falsely  been  about 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve, 
And  ever  shall  till  that  mine  hearte"  sterve. 

"  '  Now  certes,  false  Arcite,  thou  shalt  not  an : 
I  lov'd  her  first,  and  tolde"  thee  my  woe 
As  to  my  counsel,  and  my  brother  sworn 
To  further  me  as  I  have  told  beforn, 
For  which  thou  art  ybounden  as  a  knight 
To  helpen  me.  if  it  lie  in  thy  might, 
Or  elles  art  thou  false  I  dare  well  say'n.' 
This  Arcita  full  proudly  spake  agnln. 
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"  '  Thou  shalt,'  quod  he,  '  be  rather  false  than  I, 
And  thou  art  false,  I  tell  thee  utterly  ; 
For  par  amour  I  lov'd  her  first  ere  thou.'  " 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  friendship  of  the  young 
men — the-  chivalric  bond, 

"  Neither  of  us  hi  love  to  hinder  other," — 

so  capable  of  dramatic  expansion,  has  been  passed  over  by  the  writer  of  this  scene  in  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  The  story  is  followed  in  Arcite  being  freed ;  but  in  Chaucer  he 
returns  to  Thebes,  and  after  a  long  absence  comes  to  the  court  of  Theseus  in  disguise.  The 
unity  of  time  is  preserved-  in  the  drama,  by  making  him  a  victor  in  athletic  sports,  and 
thus  introduced  to  the  favour  of  Theseus  and  the  service  of  Emilia.  In  Chaucer,  Pa.'amou, 
after  seven  years'  durance, 

"  By  helping  of  a  friend  brake  his  prison." 

The  gaoler's  daughter  is  a  parasitical  growth  around  the  old  vigorous  tree. 

Palamon  is  fled  to  the  woods.    Arcite  has  ridden  to  the  fields  to  make  his  May -garland, 
and  his  unhappy  friend,  fearful  of  pursuit,  hears  him,  unknown,  sing — 

"  Maye",  with  all  thy  flowre's  and  thy  green, 
Right  welcome  be  thou  faire  freshe"  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  green  here  getten  may." 

The  old  poet  continues,  with  his  inimitable  humour  : — 

"  When  that  Arcite  had  roamed  all  his  fill, 
And  sungen  all  the  roundel  lustily, 
Into  a  study  he  fell  suddenly, 
As  do  these  lovers  in  their  quaiute"  gears, 
Now  in  the  crop,  and  now  down  in  the  breres, 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  bucket  in  a  well." 

The  lover  gives  utterance  to  his  lamentations ;  his  rival  hears  him,  and  starts  out  of  the 
bushes  with,  "  False  Arcite,  false  traitor  ! "  Arcite  proposes  that  they  should  determine 
their  contention  by  mortal  combat  on  the  following  day  : — 

"  Here  I  will  be  founden  as  a  knight, 
And  bringen  harness  right  enough  for  thee, 
And  choose  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  for  me  : 
And  meat  and  drinke"  this  night  will  I  bring." 

The  corresponding  scene  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  finely  written.  There  is  a  quiet 
strength  about  it  which  exhibits  very  high  art.  The  structure  of  the  verse,  too,  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  prison  scene  between  the  friends.  But  still  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  it  might  be  written  by  the  author  of  that  previous  scene.  The 
third  scene,  where  Arcite  comes  to  Palamon  "  with  meat,  wine,  and  files,"  is  merely  the 
carrying  out  of  the  action  promised  in  the  previous  interview.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the 
dramatic  movement.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Spalding  in  his  estimate  of  this  scene — 
that  it  is  not  very  characteristic  of  either  Shakspere  or  Fletcher,  but  that  it  "  leans  to- 
wards Fletcher ;  and  one  argument  for  him  might  be  drawn  from  an  interchange  of 
sarcasms  between  the  kinsmen,  in  which  they  retort  on  each  other  former  amorous 
adventures  :  such  a  dialogue  is  quite  like  Fletcher's  men  of  gaiety."  The  combat  itself 
takes  place  in  the  sixth  scene.  The  passage  in  Chaucer  upon  which  this  scene  is  founded 
possesses  all  his  characteristic  energy.  The  hard  outline  which  it  presents  is  in  some  degree 
a  natural  consequence  of  its  force  and  clearness  :  — 
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"  And  in  the  grove,  at  time  and  place  yset, 
This  Arcite  and  this  Palamon  been  met. 
Tho  changen  'gan  the  colour  in  their  face ; 
Right  as  the  hunter  in  the  regne  of  Thrace 
That  standeth  at  a  gappe"  with  a  spear, 
When  hunted  is  the  lion  or  the  bear, 
And  heareth  him  come  rushing  in  the  greyes, 
And  breaking  both  the  boughes  and  the  leave*, 
And  think'th,  '  Here  com'th  my  mortal  enemy, 
Withouten  fail  he  must  be  dead  or  I ; 
For  either  I  must  slay  him  at  the  gap, 
Or  he  must  slay  me,  if  that  me  mishap.* 
So  fareden  they  in  changing  of  their  hue. 
As  far  as  either  of  them  other  knew. 
There  n'as  no  good  day,  ne  no  saluing, 
But  straight  withouten  wordes  rehearsing, 
Everich  of  them  help  to  armen  other 
As  friendly  as  he  were  his  owen  brother ; 
And  after  that  with  sharpe  speares  strong 
They  foinden  each  at  other  wonder  long." 

It  is  upon  the  "  everich  of  them  help  to  armen  other  "  that  the  dramatist  has  founded 
the  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the  two  kinsmen.  The  conception  and  execution  of 
this  scene  are  certainly  very  graceful ;  but  the  grace  is  can  led  somewhat  too  far  to  be 
natural  The  dramatic  situation  is  finely  imagined  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  the 
highest  power  it  might,  we  think,  have  been  carried  beyond  the  point  of  elegance  or  even  of 
beauty ;  it  might  have  been  rendered  deeply  pathetic,  upon  the  principle  that  at  the 
moment  of  mortal  conflict  the  deep-seated  affection  of  the  two  young  men  would  have 
grappled  with  the  chimerical  passion  which  each  had  taken  to  his  heart,  and  would  have 
displaved  itself  in  something  more  eminently  tragic  than  the  constrained  courtesy  of  the 
scene  before  us.  It  is  this  power  of  dealing  with  high  passions  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
most  wanting  in  the  scenes  where  passion  is  required.  It  is  answered,  that  those  scenes  are 
written  by  Fletcher,  and  not  by  Shakspere.  Of  this  presently.  The  interruption  to  the 
combat  by  Theseus  and  his  train  :  the  condemnation  of  the  rivals  by  the  duke ;  the  inter- 
cession of  Hippolyta  aud  Emilia;  and  the  final  determination  that  the  knights  should  depart 
and  within  a  month  return  accompanied  by  other  knights  to  contend  in  bodily  strength  for 
the  fair  prize — these  incidents  are  founded  pretty  closely  upon  Chaucer,  with  the  exception 
that  the  elder  poet  does  not  make  Theseus  decree  that  the  vanquished  shall  die  upon  the 
block.  The  scene  has  no  marked  deviation  in  style  from  that  which  precedes  it. 

The  supposed  interval  of  time  during  the  absence  of  the  knights  is  filled  up  by  Chaucer 
with  some  of  the  finest  descriptions  which  can  be  found  amongst  the  numberless  vivid 
pictures  which  his  writings  exhibit  In  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
act  is  occupied  with  the  progress  of  the  underplot ;  with  the  exception  of  the  second  scene, 
which  commences  with  the  long  and  not  very  dramatic  soliloquy  of  Emilia  upon  the  pic- 
tures of  her  two  lovers,  and  is  followed  by  an  equally  undramatic  description  by  a  mes- 
senger of  the  arrival  of  the  princes  and  of  the  qualities  of  then-  companions.  This  description 
is  founded  upon  Chaucer.  We  pass  on  to  the  fifth  act. 

Chaucer  has  wonderfully  described  the  temples  of  Venus,  of  Mars,  and  of  Diana.  The 
dramatist  has  followed  him  in  makiug  Arcite  address  himself  to  Mars,  Palamon  to  Venus, 
and  Emilia  to  Diana.  Parts  of  these  scenes  are  without  all  doubt  the  finest  passages  of 
the  play,  surpassed  by  very  few  things  indeed  within  their  own  poetical  range.  The  ad- 
dresses of  Arcite  to  Mars,  and  of  Emilia  to  Diana,  possess  a  condensation  of  thought,  a 
strength  of  imagery,  and  a  majesty  of  language,  almost  unequalled  by  the  very  highea* 
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masters  of  the  art ;  but  they  as  properly  belong  to  the  epic  as  to  the  dramatic  division  of 
poetry.  The  invocation  of  Palamon  to  Venus,  although  less  sustained  and  less  pleasing, 
is  to  our  minds  more  dramatic  :  it  belongs  more  to  romantic  poetry.  The  nobler  invo- 
cations are  cast  in  a  classical  mould.  The  combat  scene  is  not  presented  on  the  stage. 
The  absence  of  it  is  certainly  managed  with  very  great  skill.  Emilia  refuses  to  be  , 
present ;  she  is  alone  ;  the  tumult  is  around  her ;  rumour  upon  rumour  is  brought  to  her ; 
she  attempts  to  analyse  her  own  feelings  ;  and  we  must  say  that  she  appears  to  be  thinking 
more  of  herself  than  is  consistent  with  a  very  high  conception  of  female  excellence. 
Arcite  is  eventually  the  victor.  Palamon  and  his  friends  appear  on  the  scaffold,  prepared 
for  death.  Then  comes  the  catastrophe  of  Arcite's  sudden  calamity  in  the  hour  of 
triumph ;  and  this  again  is  description.  The  death  of  Arcite  is  told  by  Chaucer  with 
great  pathos ;  and  the  address  of  the  dying  man  to  Emilia  is  marked  by  truth  and  sim- 
plicity infinitely  touching  : — 

"  What  is  this  world  ?  what  asken  men  to  have  ? 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  eolde1  grave — 
Alone — withouten  any  company. 
Farewell,  my  sweet, — Farewell,  mine  Emily  ! 
And  softe"  take  me  in  your  anne"s  tway 
For  love  of  God,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

I  have  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agone 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy ; 
And  Jupiter  to  wis  my  soule"  gie, 
To  speaken  of  a  servant  properly, 
With  all£  circumstances  truely, 
That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour1,  and  knighthead, 
Wisdom,  humbless,  estate,  and  high  kindred, 
Freedom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art, 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part, 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 
So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon, 
That  serveth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life ; 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  be  a  wife, 
Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man." 

The  dramatic  poet  falls  short  of  this  : — 

"  Take  Emilia, 

And  with  her  all  the  world's  joy.     Reach  thy  hand; 
Farewell  !  I  have  told  my  last  hour.     I  was  false, 
Yet  never  treacherous  :  Forgive  me,  cousin  ! 
One  kiss  from  fair  Emilia !   'T  is  done  : 
Take  her.     I  die  ! " 

In  this  imperfect  analysis  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  as  compared  with  the  'Palamon 
and  Arcite'  of  Chaucer,  we  have  necessarily  laid  aside  those  scenes  which  belong  to 
the  underplot,  namely,  the  love  of  the  gaoler's  daughter  for  Palamon,  her  agency  in  his 
escape  from  prison,  her  subsequent  madness,  and  her  unnatural  and  revolting  union  with 
one  who  is  her  lover  under  these  circumstances.  The  question  which  we  have  here  to 
examine  is,  whether  Shakspere  had  any  concern  with  the  authorship  of  this  play  ;  and  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  this  underplot  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  conceived  by  him,  and 
further  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  work  with  which  he  was  concerned.  Had  he  made  "  the 
friend"  who  delivered  Chaucer's  Palamon  from  prison  to  appear  on  the  stage  as  a  woman, 
she  would  have  been  a  timid,  confiding,  self-denying,  spirit-bound  woman,  which  character 
be  of  all  men  could  represent  best;  and  not  a  creature  of  mere  sexual  affection.  Assuming 
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that  he  wrote  any  part  of  the  play,  we  may  safely  lay  aside  this  part  as  having  his  partici 
pation  or  concurrence.  Our  inquiry  is  then  reduced  to  narrower  limits.  We  have  to  ask 
what  portion  of  the  original  poem  of  Chaucer  Shakspere  is  supposed  to  have  dramatized, 
and  what  portion  was  the  work  of  a  coadjutor.  The  stage  tradition  was,  that  he  wrote 
.the  first  act.  The  searching  analysis  of  Mr.  Spalding  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
wrote  all  that  relates  to  the  main  story  in  the  first  and  fifth  acts,  and  a  scene  of  the  third 
act ;  amounting  to  little  short  of  half  the  play.  To  Fletcher  is  assigned  the  remainder. 
Mr.  Spalding  says  that  an  attentive  study  of  this  drama  from  beginning  to  end  "  would  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  mind  that  two  authors  were  coucerned  in  the  work  ;  it  would  be 
perceived  that  certain  scenes  are  distinguished  by  certain  prominent  characters,  while 
others  present  different  and  dissimilar  features."  These  differences,  Mr.  Spalding  has 
justly  shown  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  as  compared  with  Shakspere,  are  so  striking,  that  "  we 
are  not  compelled  to  reason  from  difference  in  degree,  because  we  are  sensible  of  a  striking 
dissimilarity  in  kind.  We  observe  ease  and  elegance  of  expression  opposed  to  energy  and 
quaintness  ;  brevity  is  met  by  dilation ;  and  the  obscurity  which  results  from  hurry  of  con- 
ception has  to  be  compared  with  the  vagueness  proceeding  from  indistinctness  of  ideas ; 
lowness,  narrowness,  and  poverty  of  thought  are  contrasted  with  elevation,  richness,  and 
comprehension  :  on  the  one  hand  is  an  intellect  barely  active  enough  to  seek  the  true  ele- 
ments of  the  poetical,  and  on  the  other  a  mind  which,  seeing  those  finer  relations  at  a  glance, 
darts  off  in  the  wantonness  of  its  luxuriant  strength  to  discover  qualities  with  which  poetry 
is  but  ill  fitted  to  deal."  This  is  strikingly  Mid  truly  put  Yet,  be  it  observed,  it  has 
reference  only  to  the  drapery  of  the  dramatic  action  and  characterization— the  condensa- 
tion or  expansion  of  the  thought — the  tameness  or  luxuriance  of  the  imagery — the  equable 
flow  or  the  involved  harmony  of  the  versification.  The  real  body  of  a  drama  is  its  action 
and  characterization.  It  is  the  constant  subordination  of  all  the  ordinary  poetical  excel- 
lences to  the  main  design,  to  be  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  different  passions,  tem- 
peraments, and  humours,  that  constitutes  the  dramatic  art.  To  judge  of  a  question  of 
authorship,  and  especially  of  such  a  question  with  reference  to  Shakspere,  we  must  not 
only  take  into  consideration  the  resemblances  in  what  we  call  style  (we  use  this  for  the  want 
of  a  more  comprehensive  word),  but  in  the  management  of  the  action  and  the  development 
of  the  characters.  Such  inquiries  as  these  are  not  without  their  instruction,  if  they  lead  us 
by  analysis  and  comparison  to  a  better  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  the  highest  qualities 
of  art.  The  best  copy  of  a  picture  is  necessarily  inferior  to  the  original ;  but  we  may 
better  learn  the  value  of  the  original  by  a  close  examination  of  the  copy  ; — and  this  is  the 
position  which  we  are  about  to  take  up  iu  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen.  We  hold  that  in  parts  it  bears  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  Shakspere  iu 
the  qualities  of  detached  thought,  of  expression,  of  versification  ;  and  not  so  with  reference 
to  Shakspere's  early  and  unformed  style,  but  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  later  period.  But 
we  hold,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  management  of  the  subject  is  equally  unlike 
Shakspere  ;.that  the  poetical  form  of  what  is  attributed  to  him  is  for  the  most  part 
epic,  and  not  dramatic  ;  that  the  action  does  not  disclose  itself,  nor  the  characters  exhibit 
their  own  qualities. 

The  fact  that  amongst  the  extraordinary  multitude  of  plays  produced  in  the  palmy  half- 
century  of  the  stage,  a  very  great  many  were  composed  upon  the  principle  of  a  division  of 
labour  between  two,  and  sometimes  three  and  even  four  writers,  is  too  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished for  us  to  consider  that  the  difficulties  attending  upon  such  a  partnership  would  pro- 
duce imperfect  and  fragmentary  performances  where  there  was  not  the  closest  friendship. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  intimate  social  life  of  the  poets  of  that  day,  many  of  whom 
were  also  actors,  led  to  such  a  joint  invention  of  plot  and  character  as  would  enable  two  or 
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more  readily  to  work  upon  a  defined  plan,  each  bringing  to  the  whole  a  contribution  from 
his  own  peculiar  stores.  The  ordinary  mixture  too  of  the  serious  and  comic  portions 
of  a  drama  facilitated  such  an  arrangement ;  and  the  general  introduction  of  an  under- 
plot, sometimes  very  slightly  hung  upon  the  main  action,  would  still  further  render  the 
union  even  of  more  than  two  writers  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  manage.  It  must  be 
considered  too  that  the  dramatists  of  that  age  were  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  stage  business.  As  we  have  said,  many  of  them  were  actoi-s ;  and  the  lice- 
rary  employment  of  those  who  were  not  so  was,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  so  professional, 
that  it  was  as  necessary  for  them  to  be  as  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  theatre  as  for  a 
lawyer  to  know  by  daily  habit  the  rules  of  court.  All  these  circumstances  made  such 
dramatic  partnerships  comparatively  easy  to  manage.  But  we  must  not  cease  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  arrangements  must  always  have  had  especial  reference  to  the  particular 
capacities  and  excellences  of  the  persons  so  united,  as  known  by  experience,  or  suggested 
by  their  own  promptings  of  what  they  were  most  fitted  to  accomplish.  Let  us  apply  these 
considerations  to  the  case  before  us. 

Shakspere  and  Fletcher,  we  will  assume,  agree  to  write  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Chau- 
cer's tale  of  '  Palamou  and  Arcite.'  It  is  a  subject  which  Shakspere  in  some  respects 
would  have  rejoiced  in.  It  was  familiar  to  many  of  his  audience  in  the  writings  of  Eng- 
land's finest  old  poet.  It  was  known  to  the  early  stage.  It  was  surrounded  with  those 
romantic  attributes  of  the  old  legendary  tale  which  appear  to  have  seized  upon  his  imagi- 
nation at  a  particular  period  of  his  life,  and  that  not  an  early  one.  But,  above  all,  it  was 
a  subject  full  of  deep  feeling, — whe,re  overwhelming  passions  were  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  habitual  affections  ;  a  subject,  too,  not  the  less  interesting  because  it  required  to 
be  treated  with  great  nicety  of  handling.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  if  such  a  partnership 
had  been  proposed  by  Fletcher  to  Shakspere  (the  belief  that  Shakspere  would  have  solicited 
Fletcher's  assistance  is  not  very  probable),  the  younger  poet  would  have  offered  to  the 
great  master  of  dramatic  action,  to  the  profound  anatomist  of  character,  to  him  who  knew 
best  how  to  give  to  the  deepest  and  most  complicated  emotions  their  full  and  appropriate 
language— his  own  proper  task  of  exhibiting  the  deep  friendship,  the  impassioned  rivalry, 
the  terrible  hatred,  and  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  two  heroes  of  the  tale.  The  less 
practised  poet  might  have  contented  himself  with  the  accessory  scenes,  those  of  the  intro- 
duction and  of  the  underplot.  Now,  according  to  the  just  belief  which  has  been  raised 
upon  the  dissimilarities  of  style,  Fletcher  has  not  only  taken  the  underplot,  but  all.  or 
nearly  all,  the  scenes  that  demanded  the  greatest  amount  of  dramatic  power,  the  exhi- 
bition of  profound  emotion  in  connexion  with  nice  distinction  of  character.  It  was  not 
the  poetical  faculty  alone  that  was  here  wanting — that  power  which  Fletcher  possessed  of 
expressing  somewhat  ordinary  thoughts  in  equable  and  well-rounded  verse,  producing 
agreeable  sensations,  but  rarely  rising  into  the  sublime  or  the  pathetic,  and  never  laying 
bare  those  hidden  things  in  the  nature  of  man  which  lie  too  deep  for  every-day  philosophy, 
but  when  revealed  become  truths  that  require  no  demonstration.  Shakspere,  on  the  con- 
trary, according  to  the  same  just  belief  as  to  the  internal  evidence  of  style,  takes  those 
parts  which  require  the  least  dramatic  power, — the  descriptive  and  didactic  parts  ;  those 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  are  of  an  epic  character,  containing,  like  a  poem  properly  epic,  set 
and  solemn  speeches,  elaborate  narration,  majestic  invocations  to  the  presiding  deities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  excellence  of  these  portions  of  the  work.  But  is  such 
a  division  of  labour  the  natural  one  between  Shakspere  and  Fletcher  1  If  it  be  said  that 
Shakspere  left  portions  of  a  posthumous  play  which  Fletcher  finished,  we  have  the  same 
objection  differently  applied.  The  internal  evidence  of  style  would  lead  us  to  assign  the 
first  and  last  acts  to  Shakspere.  The  course  of  the  action  would  of  necessity  adhere  pretty 
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closely  to  the  tale  of  Chaucer ;  and  thus  the  beginning  and  the  end  might  hare  been  written 
without  any  very  strict  reference  to  what  was  to  come  between,  provided  the  subject  were 
in  the  hands  uf  an  author  who  would  look  at  the  completeness  of  the  narrative  as  the  main 
thing  to  be  worked  out.  Shakspere  might  have  made  the  preliminary  scenes  as  full  as  we 
find  them  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  conciseness  with  which 
Chaucer  gives  the  same  scenes,  and  hurries  on  to  the  more  dramatic  parts  of  the  subject, 
we  do  not  very  readily  believe  that  Shakspere  would  have  taken  the  opposite  course.  Skil- 
ful as  he  is  in  the  iutroductioo  cf  hii  subjects,  in  th-;  preparation  with  which  he  brings 
the  mind  into  the  proper  state  for  comprehending  and  feeling  the  higher  interests  which  are 
to  be  developed,  he  comes  in  almost  every  case,  with  that  decision  which  is  a  quality  of  the 
highest  genius,  to  grapple  with  the  passions  and  characters  of  the  agents  who  are  to  work 
out  the  events  ;  and  when  he  has  done  this,  and  has  our  imaginations  completely  subdued 
to  his  power,  he  delays  or  precipitates  the  catastrophe, — sometimes  lingering  in  some 
scene  of  gentleness  or  repose  to  restore  the  balance  of  feeling,  and  to  keep  the  tragic  within 
the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion, — and  sometimes  clearing  away  by  a  sudden  movement 
all  the  involutions  of  the  plot,  shedding  his  sunlight  on  all  the  darkness  of  character, 
and  yet  making  this  unexpected  denouement  the  only  one  compatible  with  truth  and 
nature.  It  was  out  of  Shakspere's  own  power,  we  believe,  because  incompatible  with  those 
principles  of  art  which  were  to  him  as  an  unerring  instinct,  to  produce  the  last  scenes  of 
a  play  before  he  had  worked  out  the  characterization  which  would  essentially  determine 
the  details  of  the  event.  The  theory  that  Shakspere  left  a  portion  of  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  which,  after  his  death,  was  completed  by  Fletcher,  is  one  which,  upon  a  mature 
consideration  of  the  subject,  we  are  constrained  to  reject ;  although  it  has  often  presented 
itself  to  us  as  the  most  plausible  of  the  theories  which  would  necessarily  associate  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  Shak^nere  had  mitten  a  considerable  portion  of  this  play. 

In  his  specimens  of  '  English  Dramatic  Poets,'  Charles  Lamb  selects  from  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  nearly  all  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act,  part  of  the  scene  between  Emilia 
and  Hippolyta  in  the  same  act,  and  the  dialogue  between  Palamon  and  Arcite,  before 
Emilia  comes  into  the  garden,  in  Act  II.  The  latter  scene,  he  says,  "bears  indubitable 
marks  of  Fletcher :  the  two  which  precede  it  give  strong  countenance  to  the  tradition 
that  Shakspere  had  a  hand  in  this  play."  These  and  other  passages,  he  adds.  "  have  a 
luxuriance  in  them  which  strongly  resembles  Shakspere's  manner  in  those  parts  of  kit 
plays  where,  the  progress  of  tfu  interest  being  subordinate,  the  poet  was  at  leisure  for  de- 
scription." Upon  a  principle,  then,  of  arranged  co-operation  with  Fletcher,  Shakspere 
had  produced  only  those  parts  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  in  which  the  interest  is  sub- 
ordinate, and  which  should  resemble  his  manner  when  he  was  at  leisure  for  description. 
This  is  the  main  point  which,  with  every  deference  for  the  opinion  founded  upon  a  compa- 
rison of  style,  that  Shakspere  was  associated  in  this  play  with  Fletcher,  we  venture  to  urge 
as  evidence  that  ought  to  be  impartially  taken  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  Shakspere 
was  not  concerned  in  it  at  all.  Our  own  judgment,  as  far  as  the  question  of  style  is  con- 
cerned, very  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  ingenious  '  Letter'  to  which 
we  have  several  times  referred ;  but,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  question,  we 
are  inclined  to  a  belief  that  Shakspere  did  not  participate  in  the  authorship.  We  do  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  go  along  with  Tieck.  who.  with  somewhat  of  an  excess  of  that  boldness 
with  which  his  countrymen  pronounce  opinions  upon  the  niceties  of  style  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, says  of  this  play,  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  a  single  verse 
has  been  written  by  Shakspere.  The  manner,  the  language,  the  versification  is  as 
thoroughly  Fletcher  as  any  other  of  his  pieces.  If  Shakspere  had  the  capability  of  alter- 
ing his  language  so  variously  as  we  here  see,  yet  he  nowhere  presents  exaggerations  of 
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thought  and  feeling  in  soft  and  flowing  speeches,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Fletcr/er."* 
This  is  to  mistake  the  question  at  issue.  Nobody  has  ever  supposed  that  Shakspere  wrote 
the  parts  that  are  commonly  assigned  to  Fletcher ;  and  therefore  nobody  accused  him  of 
putting  exaggerated  thoughts  in  soft  and  flowing  speeches.  If  Tieck,  however,  considers 
the  scenes  of  the  first  act,  to  which  he  distinctly  alludes,  to  be  in  Fletcher's  natural  and 
habitual  manner,  he  maintains  a  theory  which  in  our  opinion  is  more  untenable  than  any 
which  has  been  proposed  upon  this  question.  Steevens  holds  that  the  play  is  for  the  most 
part  a  studied  imitation  of  Shakspere  by  Fletcher.  But  if  he  has  imitated  style,  he  has 
also  imitated  character  ;  and  that  most  weakly.  The  Gaoler's  daughter  is  a  most  diluted 
copy  of  Ophelia1;  the  Schoolmaster,  of  Holofernes ;  the  clowns,  with  their  mummery,  of 
the  ':rude  mechanicals"  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  This  very  circumstance, 
by  the  way,  is  evidence  that  there  was  no  distinct  concert  between  Shakspere  and  Fletcher 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  should  be  treated.  We  agree  with  Lamb,  that 
Fletcher,  with  all  his  facility,  could  not  have  so  readily  gone  out  of  his  habitual  manner 
to  produce  an  imitation  of  Shakspere's  condensed  and  involved  style.  He  frequently 
copies  Shakspere  in  slight  resemblances  of  thought ;  but  the  manner  is  always  essentially 
different.  These  scenes  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  are  not  in  Fletcher's  manner ;  it 
was  not  very  probable,  even  if  he  had  the  power,  that  he  would  write  them  in  imitation  of 
Shakspere.  We  believe  that  Shakspere  did  not  write  them  himself.  We  are  bound, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  theory  which  may  attempt,  however  imperfectly,  to  reconcile 
these  difficulties ;  and  we  do  so  with  a  due  sense  of  the  doubts  which  must  always  sur- 
round such  questions,  and  which  in  this  case  are  not  likely  to  be  obviated  by  any  suggestion 
of  our  own,  which  can  pretend  to  little  beyond  the  character  of  a  mere  conjecture,  not 
hurriedly  adopted,  but  certainly  propounded  without  any  great  confidence  in  its  validity. 

We  hold,  then,  that  Fletcher,  for  the  most  part,  wrote  the  scenes  which  the  best  critical 
opinions  concur  in  attributing  to  him :  we  hold,  also,  that  he  had  a  coadjutor  who  pro- 
duced for  the  most  part  the  scenes  attributed  by  the  same  authorities  to  Shakspere  :  but 
we  hold,  further,  that  this  coadjutor  was  not  Shakspere  himself. 

Coleridge  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion  that  parts  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  might 
have  been  written  by  Jonson.  He  was  probably  led  into  this  opinion  by  the  classical  tone 
which  occasionally  prevails,  especially  in  the  first  scene,  and  in  the  invocations  of  the  fifth 
act.  The  address  to  Diana, — 

"  Oh,  sacred,  shadowy,  cold,  and  constant  queen, 
Abandoner  of  revels,  mute,  contemplative, 
Sweet,  solitary,  white  as  chaste,  and  pure 
As  wind-fann'd  snow," — 

at  once  reminds  us  of 

"  Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair;" 

more  perhaps  from  the  associations  of  the  subject  than  from  Jonson's  manner  of  treating 
it.  But  Coleridge  goes  on  to  state  that  the  main  presumption  for  Shakspere's  share  in 
this  play  rests  upon  the  construction  of  the  blank  verse.  He  holds  that  construction  to 
be  evidence  either  of  an  intentional  imitation  of  Shakspere,  or  of  his  own  proper  hand. 
He  then  argues,  from  the  assumption  that  Fletcher  was  the  imitator,  that  there  was  an 
improbability  that  he  would  have  been  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  own  versification, 
which  Coleridge  calls  "  too  poematic  minus-dramatic."  The  improbability,  then,  that 
Fletcher  imitated  Shakspere  in  portions  of  the  play,  writing  other  portions  in  his  own 
proper  language  and  versification,  throws  the  critic  back  upon  the  other  conjecture,  that 

*  Alt-EngHschea  Theater,  oder  Suppleinente  zum  Shakspere. 
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Shakspere's  own  hand  is  to  be  found  in  it.  But  then  again  he  says,  "  The  harshness  of 
many  of  these  very  passages,  a  harshness  unrelieved  by  any  lyrical  inter-breathings,  and 
still  more  the  want  of  profundity  in  the  thoughts,  keep  me  from  an  absolute  decision." 
We  state  these  opinions  of  Coleridge  with  reference  to  what  we  must  briefly  call  the  style 
of  the  different  parts,  to  show  that  any  decision  of  the  question  founded  mainly  upon  style 
is  not  to  be  considered  certain  even  within  its  own  proper  limits.  We  have  rested  our 
doubts  principally  upon  another  foundation;  but,  taken  together,  the  two  modes  of  view- 
ing the  question,  whether  as  to  style  or  dramatic  structure,  require  that  we  should  look 
out  for  another  partner  than  Shakspere  in  producing  this  work  in  alliance  with  Fletcher. 
Coleridge  appears  to  have  thought  the  same  when  ne  threw  out  the  name  of  Jonson  ;  but 
we  cannot  conceive  that,  if  he  had  pursued  this  inquiry  analytically,  he  would  have  abided 
by  this  conjecture.  Jonson's  proper  versification  is  more  different  from  Shakspere's  than 
perhaps  that  of  any  other  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  we  doubt  if  his  mind  was  plastic 
enough,  or  his  temper  humble  enough,  to  allow  him  to  become  the  imitator  of  any  man. 
We  request  our  readers  to  compare  the  following  invocation  by  Jonson,  from  '  Cynthia's 
Revels,'  with  the  invocation  to  Mars  in  the  fifth  act  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen ;  and 
we  think  they  will  agree  that  the  versification  of  Jonson,  in  a  form  in  which  both  the 
epecimens  are  uudramatic,  is  essentially  different : — 

"  Phoebus  Apollo,  if  with  ancient  rites, 
And  due  devotions,  I  have  ever  hung 
Elaborate  paeans  on  thy  golden  shrine, 
Or  sung  thy  triumphs  in  a  lofty  strain, 
Fit  for  a  theatre  of  gods  to  hear  ; 
And  thou,  the  other  son  of  mighty  Jove, 
Cyllenian  Mercury,  sweet  Maia's  joy, 
If  in  the  busy  tumults  of  the  mind 
My  path  thou  ever  hast  illumined, 
For  which  thine  altars  I  have  oft  perfum'd, 
And  deck'd  thy  statues  with  discolour' d  flowers : 
ifow  thrive  invention  in  this  glorious  court, 
That  not  of  bounty  only,  but  of  right, 
Cynthia  may  grace,  and  give  it  life  by  sight." 

Here  is  no  variety  of  pause ;  the  couplet  with  which  the  speech  concludes  is  not  different 
from  the  pairs  of  blank-verse  which  have  gone  before,  except  in  the  rhyming  of  the  tenth 
syllables.  But  there  is  another  writer  of  that  period  who  might  have  been  associated  with 
Fletcher  in  the  production  of  a  drama,  and  did  participate  in  such  stage  partnerships ; 
who,  from  some  limited  resemblances  to  Shakspere  that  we  shall  presently  notice,  might 
without  any  improbability  be  supposed  to  have  written  those  portions  of  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  which  are  decidedly  and  essentially  different  from  the  style  of  Fletcher.  We 
select,  though  probably  not  the  best  selection  we  could  make,  a  passage  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  invocations  so  often  mentioned,  and  which  may  be  compared  also 
with  Jonson's  address  to  Apollo.  It  is  an  invocation  to  Behemoth  : — 

"  Terror  of  darkness  !  oh  thou  king  of  flames  ! 
That  with  thy  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  light  out  of  crystal,  on  dark  earth, 
And  hurl'st  instructive  fire  about  the  world, 
Wake,  wake,  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  nijht. 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy  riddle : 
Oh,  thou  great  prince  of  shades,  where  never  sun 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams,  whose  eyes  are  made 
To  shine  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  beat 
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Where  men  are  blindest !  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes  would  fain  lie  hid, 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light." 

The  writer  of  this  invocation,  which  we  select  from  the  tragedy  of  '  Bussy  D'Ambois,'  is 
George  Chapman. 

Webster,  in  his  dedication  to  '  Vittoria  Corombona,'  speaks  of  "  that  full  and  heightened 
style  of  Master  Chapman,"  in  the  same  sentence  wi-th  "  the  laboured  and  understanding 
works  of  Master  Jonson."  It  is  in  the  "full  and  heightened  style"  that  we  shall  seek 
resemblances  to  parts  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  rather  than  in  the  "laboured  and 
understanding  works."  We  are  supported  in  this  inquiry  by  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  yet  most  sensible  of  modern  critics,  Charles  Lamb  : — "  Of  all  the  English  play- 
writers,  Chapman  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  Sha-kspeare  in  the  descriptive  and  didactic, 
in  passages  which  are  less  purely  dramatic.  Dramatic  imitation  was  not  his  talent.  He 
could  not  go  out  of  himself,  as  Shakspere  could  shift  at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate 
other  existences,  but  in  himself  he  had  an  eye  to  perceive  and  a  soul  to  embrace  all  forms. 
He  would  have  made  a  great  epic  poet,  if,  indeed,  he  has  not  abundantly  shown  himself  to 
be  one ;  for  his  '  Homer'  is  not  so  properly  a  translation  as  the  stories  of  Achilles  and 
Ulysses  re-written."  Our  theory  is,  that  the  passages  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Shak- 
spere as  a  partner  in  the  work  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  are  essentially  "  descriptive 
and  didactic ;"  that  to  write  these  passages  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  poet  should  be 
able  to  "  go  out  of  himself;"  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  might  enter  into  the  composition 
of  a  great  epic  poem  ;  that  the  writer  of  these  passages  was  master,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  Shakspere's  style,  especially  in  its  conciseness  and  its  solemnity,  although  he  was  ill  fitted 
to  grapple  with  its  more  dramatic  qualities  of  rapidity  or  abruptness ;  that  also,  unlike 
most  of  the  writers  of  his  day,  who  sought  only  to  please,  he  indulged  in  the  same  dis- 
position as  Shakspere,  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  reflection  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
scene  were  calculated  to  elicit ;  and,  lastly,  that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
poets  fitted  him  to  deal  more  especially  with  those  parts  of  the  tale  of  '  Palamon  and  Arcite' 
in  which  Chaucer,  in  common  with  all  the  middle-age  poets,  built  a  tale  of  chivalry  upon 
a  classical  foundation.  We  can  understand  such  a  division  of  labour  between  Fletcher 
and  Chapman,  as  that  Fletcher  should  take  the  romantic  parts  of  the  story,  as  the  knight- 
errantry,  the  love,  the  rivalry,  the  decision  by  bodily  prowess, — and  that  Chapman  should 
deal  with  Theseus  and  the  Amazons,  the  lament  of  the  three  Queens  (which  subject  was 
familiar  to  him  in  '  The  Seven  against  Thebes '  of  the  Greek  drama),  and  the  mythology 
which  Chaucer  had  so  elaborately  sketched  as  the  machinery  of  his  great  story. 

Lord  Byron  somewhere  says,  speaking  of  his  own  play  of  '  Sardanapalus,'  "  I  look 
upon  Shakspere  to  be  the  worst  of  models,  though  the  most  extraordinary  of  writers." 
We  think,  if  Shakspere  be  the  worst  of  models,  it  is  because  he  is  the  most  extraordinary 
of  writers.  His  prodigious  depth  of  thought,  his  unbounded  range  of  imagery,  his  in- 
tense truth  of  characterization,  are  not  to  be  imitated.  The  other  qualities,  which  might 
remain  as  a  model,  lie  beneath  the  surface.  Imitate,  if  it  be  possible,  the  structure  of  hit 
verse ;  the  thought  and  the  imagery  are  wanting,  and  the  mere  versification  is  a  lifeless 
mass.  Dryden  says,  in  his  preface  to  '  All  for  Love,'  "  In  my  style  I  have  professed  to 
imitate  the  divine  Shakspeare."  Open  the  play  at  any  part,  and  see  if  the  imitation  has 
produced  a  resemblance.  Rowe  tells  us  that  'Jane  Shore'  is  an  imitation  of  Shakspere. 
It  is  a  painted  daub  of  the  print-shops  imitating  the  colouring  of  Titian.  Otway  pieced 
Romeo  and  Juliet  into  his  '  Caius  Marius,'  where  the  necessity  for  imitation  was  actually 
forced  upon  him,  in  making  a  cento  of  Shakspere's  lines  and  his  own ;  and  yet  the  last 
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speech  of  the  Romeo  of  Otway's  tragedy  substitutes  these  three  lines  in  the  place  of 
"  Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die  : " — 

"  This  world's  gross  air  grows  burthensome  already, 
I  am  all  a  god ;  such  heavenly  joys  transport  me, 
That  mortal  sense  grows  sick,  and  faints  with  lasting." 

We  mention  these  things  to  show  that  men  of  very  high  talent  have  not  been  able  to 
grapple  with  Shakspere's  style  in  the  way  of  imitation.  A  poet,  and  especially  a  contem- 
porary poet,  might  have  formed  his  own  style,  in  some  degree,  upon  Shakspere  ;  not  only 
by  the  constant  contemplation  of  his  peculiar  excellences,  but  through  the  general  cha- 
racter that  a  man  of  the  yery  highest  genius  impresses  unconsciously  upon  the  aggregate 
poetry  of  his  age.  This  we  believe  to  have  been  the  case  with  Chapman.  He  was  not  an 
imitator  of  Shakspere  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  he  could  not  imitate  him  in  his 
scenes  of  passion,  because  he  could  not  "  shift  at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate  other 
existences."  But,  iu  a  limited  range,  he  approached  Shakspere,  because  he  had  the  same 
earnestness,  the  same  command  of  striking  combinations  of  language,  a  rhythm  in  which 
harmony  is  blended  with  strength,  a  power  of  painting  scenes  by  a  vivid  description,  a 
tendency  to  reflect  and  philosophize.  All  this  Shakspere  had,  but  he  had  a  great  deal 
more.  Is  that  more  displayed  in  the  scenes  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  which  have 
been  attributed  to  him  ?  or,  uot  being  present,  had  Chapman  the  power  of  producing 
these  scenes  out  of  his  own  resources?  This  is  a  question  which  we  certainly  cannot 
pretend  to  answer  satisfactorily  :  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  compare  a  few  peculiarities  in  the 
first  and  last  acts  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  with  passages  that  offer  themselves  in  those 
of  Chapman's  works  with  which  we  have  an  acquaintance. 

We  will  begin  with  a  quality  which  is  remarkable  enough  in  passages  of  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  to  distinguish  them  from  those  written  by  Fletcher — we  mean  the  pre- 
sence of  general  truths  and  reflections,  propounded  always  with  energy,  sometimes  with 
solemnity  ;  not  dragged  in  as  a  moral  at  the  end  of  a  fable,  but  arising  spontaneously  out 
of  the  habit  of  the  author's  mind.  Coleridge  doubts  the  profundity  of  these  thoughts — 
and  we  think  he  is  right.  We  will  place  in  one  column  a  few  of  such  passages  from  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen ;  and,  in  the  other,  passages  of  a  similar  nature,  selected  somewhat 
hastily  from  three  or  four  of  Chapman's  play»  : — 


Two  NOBLE  KIXSMEX. 

•"  We  come  unseasonably ;  but  when  could  Gri«f 
Cull  forth,  as  unpang'd  Judgment  can,  fitt'st  time 
For  best  solicitation  ? " 


CHAPMAN. 

"  Sin  is  a  coward,  madam,  and  insults 
But  on  our  weakness,  in  his  truest  valour; 
And  so  our  ignorance  tames  ns,  that  we  let 
His  shadows  fright  us."  £ussy  If  A  mboia. 

"  0  the  good  God  of  Gods, 
How  blind  is  pride  !  what  eagles  we  are  still 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men  ! 
What  beetles  in  our  own  ! "  All  Fools. 

"0 !  the  strange  difference  'twbrt  us  and  the  stars ! 
They  work  with  inclinations  strong  and  fatal 
And  nothing  know :  and  we  know  all  their  working, 
And  nought  can  do  or  nothing  can  prevent." 

Byron' t  Tragedy. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this  land ;  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  our 
purpose  to  select  passages  that  are  very  closely  parallel.     We  only  desire  to  show  that 
Chapman  is  a  reflective  poet ;  and  that  in  this  respect  the  tone  of  thought  that  may  be 
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"  Oh,  you  heavenly  charmers, 
What  things  you  make  of  us  !     For  what  we  lack 
We  laugh,  for  what  we  have  are  sorry ;  still 
Are  children  in  some  kind." 

J|  Let  th'  event, 

That  never-erring  arbitrator,  tell  us 
When  we  know  all  ourselves ;  and  let  us  follow 
The  becking  of  our  chance ! " 


NOTICE  ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF 

found  in  the  first  and  last  acts  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  not  incompatible  with  his 
habits  of  composition. 

We  have  already  selected  an  invocation  by  Chapman,  with  the  intent  of  showing  that 
his  style  in  this  detached  and  complete  form  of  poetry  approaches  much  more  closely  to 
the  invocations  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  than  the  style  of  Jonson.  Chapman  appears 
to  us  to  delight  in  this  species  of  oratorical  verse,  requiring  great  condensation  and  majesty 
of  expression,  and  demanding  the  nicest  adjustment  of  a  calm  and  stately  rhythm.  Ha 
derived,  perhaps,  this  love  of  invocation,  as  well  as  the  power  of  introducing  such  passages 
successfully  in  his  dramas,  from  his  familiarity  with  Homer ;  and  thus  for  the  same 
reason  his  plays  have  more  of  the  stately  form  of  the  epic  dialogue  than  the  passionate 
rapidity  of  the  true  drama.  We  will  select  one  invocation  from  Chapman's  translation  01 
the  '  Iliad,'  that  of  Agamemnon's  prayer  in  the  third  book,  to  show  the  sources  at  least 
which  were  open  to  the  writer  of  the  invocations  in  the  fifth  act  of  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men, for  examples  of  condensation  of  thought,  majesty  of  diction,  and  felicity  of  epithet: — 

"  0  Jove,  that  Ida  doth  protect,  and  hast  the  titles  won, 
Most  glorious,  most  invincible ;  and  thou,  all-seeing  sun ; 
All-hearing,  all  re-comforting ;  floods,  earth,  and  powers  beneath ! 
That  all  the  perjuries  of  men  chastise  even  after  death  ; 
Be  witnesses,  and  see  perform' d,  the  hearty  vows  we  make." 

These  invocations  in  his  'Homer'  have  the  necessary  condensation  of  the  original.  In 
his  own  inventions  in  the  same  kind  he  is  naturally  more  diffuse ;  but  his  diffuseness  is 
not  the  diffuseness  of  Fletcher.  Take  one  example  : — 

"  Now  all  ye  peaceful  regents  of  the  night, 
Silently-gliding  exhalations, 

Languishing  winds,  and  murmuring  falls  of  waters, 
Sadness  of  heart,  and  ominous  secureness, 
Enchantments,  dead  sleeps,  all  the  friends  of  rest, 
That  ever  wrought  upon  the  life  of  man, 
Extend  your  utmost  strengths ;  and  this  charm'd  hour 
Fix  like  the  centre  :  make  the  violent  wheels 
Of  Time  and  Fortune  stand ;  and  great  existence, 
The  maker's  treasury,  now  not  seem  to  be." 

The  time  is  past  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  prove  that  Chapman  was  a  real  poet.  There 
are  passages  in  his  plays  which  show  that  he  was  capable  not  only  of  giving  interest  to 
forced  situations  and  extravagant  characters  by  his  all-informing  energy,  but  of  pouring* 
out  the  sweetest  spirit  of  beauty  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  Take  the  following  four 
lines  as  an  example  : — 

"  Here  *s  nought  but  whispering  with  us :  like  a  calm 
Before  a  tempest,  when  the  silent  air 
Lays  her  soft  ear  close  to  the  earth  to  hearken 
For  that  she  fears  steals  on  to  ravish  her." 

Was  ever  personification  more  exquisitely  beautiful  t  The  writer  of  these*lines,  with  his 
wondrous  facility,  was  equal  to  anything  that  did  not  demand  the  very  highest  qualities  for 
the  drama ;  and  those  qualities  we  do  not  think  are  manifest  in  the  first  and  last  acts  of 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  rich  as  these  are  in  excellences  within  the  range  of  such  a 
writer  as  Chapman,  especially  when  his  exuberant  genius  was  under  the  necessary  restraint 
of  co-operation  with  another  writer. 

The  classical  nature  of  that  portion  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  that  we  think  might 
have  been  assigned  to  Chapman  might  have  been  treated  by  a  writer  not  very  deeply 
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imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  poetry  without  the  use  of  any  peculiar  phrases  or  epitheta 
which  a  poet  derives  from  a  particular  course  of  reading,  as  we  constantly  find  in  Milton. 
We  will  select  a  very  few  parallel  examples  of  such  from  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and 
from  Chapman  s  plays  and  the  translation  of  the  '  Iliad  :' — 

Two  NOBLE  KINSMEN.  CHAPMAN. 


The  scythe-tusk'd  boar. 
Blubber'd  queens. 
Clear-spirited  cousin. 
The  heavenly  limiter. 
Shaker  of  o'er  rank  states. 
Sacred  silver  mistress. 
Oh,  you  heavenly  charmers. 


Thy  music-footed  horse. 

His  blubber'd  cheeks. 

Cold-spirited  peers. 

The  heavenly  lightener. 

Thou  mighty  shaker  of  the  earth. 

Golden -throned  queen. 

The  eternal  dwellers. 


It  would  be  tedious  as  Tell  as  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  details  farther.  Whoever 
was  the  writer  of  those  passages  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  which,  on  some  grounds, 
have  with  great  probability  been  attributed  to  Shakspere,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  there  were  ' 
two  hands  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  play,  as  dissimilar  in  their  styles  as  Chapman, 
as  a  translator  of  Homer,  is  dissimilar  to  Pope.  There  is  some  analogy,  however  remote 
it  may  appear,  between  the  poetical  characters  of  Fletcher  and  Pope,  as  compared  with 
writers  of  greater  energy  and  simplicity  ;  and  the  differences  in  kind  of  this  poetical  qua- 
lity may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  imperfect  argument  which  we  thus  conclude  : — 

CHAPMAN. 

"They  sat  delightfully, 
And  spent  all  night  in  open  field;  fires  round  about 

them  shin'd ; 
As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  free  from 

wind, 
And  stars  shine  clear ;  to  whose  sweet  beams,  high 

prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles  thrust  up  themselves 

for  shows ; 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  joy  to  glitter  in  their 

sight, 
When  the  unmeasur'd  firmament  bursts  to  disclose 

her  light, 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen  that  glad  the 

shepherd's  heart  j 
So  many  fires  disclos'd  their  beams,  made  by  the 

Trojan  part, 
Before  the  face  of  Ilion ;  and  her  bright  turrets 

show'd : 
A  thousand  courts  of  guard  kept  fires  :  and  every 

guard  allow'd 
Fifty  stout  men,  by  whom  their  horse  eat  oats  and 

hard  white  corn, 
And  all  did  wilfully  expect  the  silver-throned  morn." 


POPE. 

"  The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 
And  beaming  fires  illumin'd  all  the  ground ; 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spi-eads  her  sacred  light. 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene, 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light : 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xauthus  with  their  rays ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires ; 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
And  shed  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whose  umber'd  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corn ; 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn." 


We  have  only  one  word  to  add.  Chapman  died  in  the  very  year  that  the  first  edition 
of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  was  published,  with  the  name  of  Shakspere  in  the  title-page. 
If  the  title-page  were  a  bookseller's  invention,  the  name  of  Shakspere  would  be  of  higher 
price  than  that  of  Chapman. 
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THE  subject  of  this  tragedy  was  a  favourite  with  the  early  poets.  We  find  it  in  '  The 
Mirror  of  Magistrates,'  in  Spenser,  and  in  Drayton ;  occupying  seven  stanzas  of  '  The 
Faery  Queen'  (Book  II.,  Canto  10),  and  fifty  lines  of  the  '  Poly-Olbion.'  The  legend 
of  Brutus  is  circumstantially  related  in  Milton's  '  History  of  Eogland,'  where  the  story 
of  Locrine  is  told  with  the  power  of  a  poet  : — 

"After  this,  Brutus,  in  a  chosen  place,  builds  Troja  Nova,  changed  in  time  to  Trinovantum,  now 
London,  and  began  to  enact  laws,  Heli  being  then  high-priest  in  Judsa ;  and  having  governed  the  whole 
iale  twenty-four  years,  died,  and  v/as  buried  iu  his  new  Troy.  His  three  sons,  Locrine,  Albanact,  and 
Camber,  divide  the  land  by  consent.  Locrine  has  the  middle  part,  Lcegria  ;  Camber  possessed  Cambria, 
or  Wales ;  Albanact,  Albania,  now  Scotland.  But  he  in  the  end,  by  Humber,  king  of  the  Hunns,  who 
with  a  fleet  invaded  that  land,  was  slain  in  fight,  and  his  people  drove  back  into  Loegria.  Locrine  and  his 
brother  go  out  against  Humber ;  who,  now  marching  onwards,  was  by  them  defeated,  and  in  a  river 
drowned,  which  to  this  day  retains  his  name.  Among  the  spoils  of  his  camp  and  navy  were  found 
certain  young  maids,  and  Estrildis  above  the  rest,  passing  fair,  the  daughter  of  a  king  in  Germany;  from 
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whence  Humber,  as  he  went  wasting  the  sga-coast,  had  led  her  captive ;  whom  Locrine,  though  before 
contracted  to  the  daughter  of  Corineua,  resolves  to  marry.  But  being  forced  and  threatened  by  Corineus, 
whose  authority  and  power  he  feared,  Quendolen  the  daughter  he  yields  to  marry,  but  in  secret  loves 
the  other  :  and  ofttimes  retiring,  as  to  some  private  sacrifice,  through  vaults  and  passages  made  under 
ground,  and  seven  years  thus  enjoying  her,  had  by  her  a  daughter  equally  fair,  whose  irame  was  Sabra. 
But  when  once  his  fear  was  off,  by  the  death  of  Corineus,  not  content  with  secret  enjoyment,  divorcing 
Quendolen,  he  made  Estrildis  now  his  queen.  Guendolen,  all  in  rage,  departs  into  Cornwall,  where 
Madan,  the  son  she  had  by  Locrine,  was  hitherto  brought  up  by  Corineus,  his  grandfather.  And 
gathering  an  army  of  her  father's  friends  and  subjects,  gives  battle  to  her  husband  by  the  river  Sture ; 
wherein  Locrine,  shot  with  an  arrow,  ends  his  life.  But  not  so  ends  the  fury  of  Guendolen ;  for 
Estrildis,  and  her  daughter  Sabra,  she  throws  into  a  river ;  and,  to  leave  a  monument  of  revenge, 
proclaims  that  the  stream  be  thenceforth  called  after  the  damsel's  name,  which,  by  length  of  time,  is 
changed  now  to  Sabrina,  or  Severn." 

In  '  Comus'  Miltou  lingers  with  delight  about  the  same  story  : — 

4          "  There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence, 

That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn  stream, 

Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure  ; 

Whilome  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 

That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father  Brute. 

She.  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 

Of  her  enraged  stepdame,  Gueudolen, 

Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood, 

That  stay'd  her  flight  with  his  cross-flowing  course." 

The  tragedy  of  '  Locrine'  was  originally  printed  in  quarto,  under  the  following  title : — 
'  The  lamentable  Tragedie  of  Locrine,  the  eldest  sonne  of  King  Brutus,  discoursing  the 
warres  of  the  Britaines  and  Hunnes,  with  their  Discomfiture :  The  Britaines  victorie, 
with  their  Accidents,  and  the  death  of  Albanact.  No  less  pleasant  than  profitable. 
Newly  set  foorth,  ouerseene  and  corrected,  by  W.  S.  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Creede. 
1595.'  It  was  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1594.  The  play  concludes  with  some  homespun  lines,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  fix  the 

date ; — 

"  Lo  !  here  the  end  of  lawless  treachery,  ft 

Of  usurpation,  and  ambitious  pride. 

And  they  that  for  their  private  amours  dare 

Turmoil  our  land,  and  set  their  broils  abroach, 

Let  them  be  warned  by  these  premises. 

And  as  a  woman  was  the  only  cause 

That  civil  discord  was  then  stirred  up, 

So  let  us  pray  for  that  renowned  maid 

That  eight-and-thirty  years  the  sceptre  sway'd, 

In  quiet  peace  and  sweet  felicity  ; 

And  every  wight  that  seeks  her  grace's  smart, 

Would  that  this  sword  were  pierced  in  his  heart ! " 

The  thirty-eighth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  began  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1595  ;  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  these  lines  were  written  after  the  entry  at 
Stationers'  Hall ;  and  that  the  piece,  if  acted  at  all,  was  presented  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  of  which  the  first  edition  bears  the  date.  The  question  then  arises,  whether  the 
expression  in  the  title-page  of  that  edition,  "  Newly  set  foorth,  ouerseene  and  corrected, 
by  W.  S."  implies  that  W.  S.  had  corrected  and  published  a  play  of  an  elder  date ;  and 
that  involves  the  further  question  whether  W.  S.  was  the  original  author,  or  one  who 
undertook  to  repair  a  work  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Steevens  says, — "  Supposing 
for  a  moment  that  W.  S.  here  stood  for  our  great  poet's  name  (which  is  extremely  im- 
probable), these  words  prove  that  Shakspere  was  not  the  writer  of  this  performance.  If 
it  was  only  set  forth,  overseen,  and  corrected,  it  was  not  composed,  by  him."  This  is  not 
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a  very  logical  inference  from  the  words  of  the  title-page ;  nor  is  this  an  isolated  case  of 
prominently  setting  forth  the  correction  of  a  play.  The  following  title-page  is,  we 
think,  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of '  Locrine :'  — '  A  pleasant  Conceited  Comedie  called 
Cove's  Labours  Lost.  As  it  was  presented  before  her  Highness  this  last  Christmas. 
Newly  corrected  and  augmented  by  W.  Shakespeare.'  Here  the  corrector  and  aug- 
menter  is  the  undoubted  author  ;  and  so  the  appearance  of  W.  S.  in  the  title-page  of 
'  Locrine '  as  its  overseer  and  corrector,  does  not  prove  that  "  it  was  not  composed  "  by 
W.  S.  We  have  no  earlier  trace  that  W.  S.  was  held  to  be  William  Shakspere  than  the 
publication  of  '  Locrine '  an  the  folio  of  1664.  If  the  publishers  of  that  edition  of  Shak- 
spere's  works  were  misled  by  the  initials  W.  S.,  they  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have 
thought  that  these  initials  could  only  belong  to  the  greatest  of  writers.  Shakspere  has 
been  made  a  political  economist  upon  the  strength  of  them.  He  was  indeed  a  much 
better  political  economist  than  many  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time ;  but  he  did  not  in 
1581  write  'A  compendious  or  briefe  examination  of  certayne  ordinary  complaints,  <fcc., 
by  W.  S.,'  which  in  the  last  century  was  printed  with  his  name.  The  author  of  that 
very  able  pamphlet  was  William  Stafford.  The  theory  of  Steevens  with  regard  to 
'  Locrine '  is  that  it  was  written  by  Marlowe,  who  died  in  1593  ;  that  it  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books  as  Marlowe  left  it ;  that  some  revision  was  necessary ;  and  that  it  was 
published  with  the  initials  of  the  reviser,  William  Smith,  in  1595.  In  1596  William 
Smith  printed  a  collection  of  fifty  sonnets,  entitled,  '  Chloris,  or  the  Complaint  of  the 
passionate  despised  Shepheard.'  In  'England's  Helicon,'  printed  in  1600,  there  is  a 
little  poem  entitled  '  Corin's  Dream  of  his  fair  Chloris,'  bearing  the  initials  W.  S., 
which  is  no  doubt  by  the  same  William  Smith.  We  extract  the  first  eight  lines  of  this 
poem : — 

"  What  time  bright  Titan  in  the  zenith  sat, 

And  equally  the  fixed  poles  did  heat  : 

When  to  my  flock  my  daily  woes  I  chat, 

And  underneath  a  broad  beech  took  my  seat 

The  dreaming  god,  which  Morpheus  poets  call- 

Augmenting  fuel  to  my  ^Etna's  fire, 

With  sleep  possessing  my  weak  senses  all, 

In  apparitions  makes  my  hopes  aspire." 

In  the  'Censura  Literaria'  (vol.  v.,  p.  113)  an  account  is  given  of  a  work  printed  in 
1577,  entitled  '  The  Golden  Aphroditis :  a  pleasant  discourse  penned  by  John  Grange, 
gentleman,'  in  which  a  poem  is  also  found  by  W.  S.,  which  is  thus  described  : — 
"  Eighteen  commendatory  lines  succeed,  by  W.  S.  This  probably  was  Wm.  Smith, 
the  writer  of  other  poesies.  Shakspeare  it  could  not  be ;  both  on  account  of  the  date, 
and  because  he  thus  useth  the  commonplace  process  of  compliment  employed  in  that 
age,  in  which  mythology  and  personification  are  made  to  halt  for  it."  We  extract  four 
lines  from  these  commendatory  verses  : — 

"  Here  virtue  seems  to  check  at  Vice,  and  Wisdom  Folly  taunts  :' 
Here  Venus  she  is  set  at  nought,  and  dame  Diane  she  vaunts. 
Here  Pallas  Cupid  doth  detest,  and  all  his  carpet-knights  ; 
Here  doth  she  show  that  youthful  imps  in  folly  most  delights." 

Here  then  was  a  W.  S.  appearing  as  a  poet  in  1577,  and  again  in  1596.  Locrine,  in 
1595,  is  newly  set  forth,  <fec.,  by  W.  S.  The  same  anonymous  person  might  have  written 
a  play  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  English  stage,  contemporary  with  the  first  perform- 
ances of  Peele,  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Kyd  ;  he  might  have  revised  it  and  published  it  in 
1595.  Very  little  is  known  of  this  author  ;  nothing  of  his  personal  history.  A  copy  or 
two  is  in  existence  of  his  fifty  sonnets ;  and,  if  that  be  fame,  his  little  book  has  been  sold 
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for  thirty  pounds  in  our  own  day.  Seventy  years  after  the  first  publication  of  '  Locrine,' 
it  is  reprinted  in  a  collection  of  Shakspere's  works ;  but  we  have  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence that  it  was  traditionally  ascribed  to  Shakspere.  The  principle  which  appeal's  to 
have  determined  the  publishers  of  our  poet's  works  in  1664  to  add  to  their  "  impression  " 
a  collection  of  "  seven  plays  never  before  printed  in  folio  "  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
simple  one.  They  took  all  which  they  found  bearing  the  initials  W.  S.,  or  the  name 
William  Shakspere,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Title  of  Play. 

Initials,  or  Name,  on  Title. 

Date. 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre 
Tragedie  of  Locrine   . 

William  Shakespeare  .     . 
W.S  

1609 
1595 
1600 
1600 
1602 
1613 
1605 
1607 
1608 

First  Part  of  the  Life  of  Sir) 
John  Oldcastle        .     .     .   J 
Chronicle  Historic  of  Thomas  ) 
Lord  Cromwell       .     .     .   / 
The  London  Prodigall     .     .     . 
The  Puritixine              .     . 

1.  No  name  or  initial  . 
2.  William  Shakespeare  . 
1.  No  name  or  initial  .     . 
2.  W.  S  
William  Shakespeare  .     . 
W.  S  

A  Yorkshire  Tragedie    , 

W.  Shakespeare      .     .     . 

The  name  of  Shakspere  affixed  ip  the  title  of  any  of  these  plays  cannot,  as  we  have 
before  observed  in  our  notice  of  Pericles,  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  authorship. 
'Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  of  which  two  editions  were  published  in  1600  by  the  same  book- 
seller, the  one  with  Shakspere's  name,  the  other  without^the  one  without  a  name  being  the 
most  correct),  wjxs  unquestionably  not  written  by  Snakspere,  because  we  have  record 
of  a  payment  to-  the  actual  writers.  This  circumstance  compelled  us  to  inquire  into  the 
authorship  of  Pericles,  almost  wholly  with  reference  to  the  internal  evidence.  And 
upon  the  same  principle  we  must  examine  'The  London  Prodigal'  and  'The  Yorkshire 
Tragedy.'  It  is  manifest  that  the  initials  W.  S.  upon  the  title-pages  of  the  early  copies 
cannot  be  received  as  evidence  at  all  of  the  authorship,  however  convenient  it  might  have 
been  for  a  publisher  to  accept  them  as  evidence  fifty  years  after  Shakspere's  death.  W.  S. 
might,  without  any  attempt  to  convey  the  notion  that  '  Locrine'  was  written  by  Shak- 
spere, have  fairly  stood  for  William  Smith  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  W.  S.  of  '  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell,' and  the  W.S.  of '  The  Puritan' might  have  represented  Wentworth 
Smith,  a  well-known  dramatic  author  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  those  plays,  who 
wrote  many  pieces  in  conjunction  with  the  best  poets  of  that  prolific  period  of  the  stage. 
We  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  '  Locrine,'  not,  as  we  would  repeat,  to  attempt  any  display 
of  ingenuity  iu  finding  parallels  or  contrasts,  but,  inquiring  into  the  broad  principles  of 
Shakspere's  art,  to  apply  something  like  a  test  of  the  genuineness  of  those  productions 
which  have  been  assigned  to  him  at  various  periods  since  they  were  written,  some  very 
loosely  and  hastily,  as  we  think,  and  others  upon  grounds  that  demand  a  patient  and 
careful  examination. 

According  to  Tieck,  '  Locrine '  is  the  earliest  of  Shakspere's  dramas.  He  has  a 
theory  that  it  has  altogether  a  political  tendency  :  "  It  seems  to  have  reference  to  the 
times  when  England  was  suffering  through  the  parties  formed  in  favour  of  Mary  Stuart, 
and  to  have  been  written  before  her  execution,  while  attacks  were  feared  at  home,  and 
invasions  from  abroad."  It  was  corrected  by  the  author,  and  printed,  he  further  says, 
in  1595,  when  another  Spanish  invasion  was  feared.  We  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  recognise  in  'Locrine'  the  mode  in  which  Shakspere  usually  awakens  the  love 
of  country.  The  management  in  this  particular  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
King  John  and  Henry  V  '  Locrino '  is  one  of  the  works  which  Tieck  has  translated, 
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and  his  translation  is  no  doubt  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  opinions ;  vet  he  says,  frankly 
enough,  "  It  bears  the  marks  of  a  young  poet  unacquainted  with  the  stage,  who  endea- 
vours to  sustain  himself  constantly  in  a  posture  of  elevation,  who  purposely  neglects  the 
necessary  rising  and  sinkiug  of  tone  and  effect,  aud  who  with  wonderful  energy  endea- 
vours from  beginning  to  end  to  make  his  personages  speak  in  the  same  highly-wrought 
and  poetical  language,  while  at  the  same  time  he  shakes  out  all  his  school-learning  on 
every  possible  occasien."  To  reduce  this  very  just  account  of  the  play  to  elementary 
criticism,  Tieck  says,  first,  that  the  action  of  the  play  is  not  conducted  upon  dramatic 
principles;  second,  that  the  language  is  not  varied  with  the  character  and  situation; 
third,  that  the  poetry  is  essentially  conventional,  being  the  reflection  of  the  author's 
school-learning.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  our  readers  that  these  characteristics  are  the 
very  reverse  of  Shakspere.  Schlegel  says  of  '  Locriue,'  "  The  proofs  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  piece  are  not  altogether  unambiguous ;  the  grounds  for  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  entitled  to  attention.  However,  this  question  is  immediately  connected  with  that 
respecting  Titus  Androuicus,  aud  must  be  at  the  same  time  resolved  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative."  We  dissent  entirely  from  this  opinion.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  differences 
are  as  strikingly  marked  between  '  Locrine '  and  Titus  Andronicus  as  between  Titus 
Audronicus  and  Othello.  Those  productions  were  separated  by  at  least  twenty  years. 
The  youth  might  have  produced  Aaron;  the  perfect  master  of  his  art,  lago.  There  is 
the  broad  mark  of  originality  in  the  characterization  and  language  of  Titus  Androuicus. 
The  terrible  passions  which  are  there  developed  by  the  action  find  their  vent  in  the 
appropriate  language  of  passion,  the  bold  and  sometimes  rude  outpourings  of  nature. 
The  characters  of  '  Locrine '  are  moved  to  passion,  but  first  and  last  they  speak  out  of 
books.  In  Shakspere,  high  poetry  is  the  most  natural  language  of  passion.  It  belongs 
to  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the  character  is  placed;  it  harmonizes  with  the  ex- 
cited state  of  the  reader  or  of  the  audience.  But  the  whole  imagery  of  *  Locriue '  is 
mythological.  In  a  speech  of  twenty  lines  we  have  Rhadamanthus,  Hercules,  Eurydice, 
Erebus,  Pluto,  Mors,  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Tithouus,  Minos,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Tisiphone. 
The  mythological  pedantry  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  play,  though  unques- 
tionably written  in  sober  sadness,  is  a  perfect  travesty  of  this  peculiarity  .of  the  early 
dramatists.  Conventional  as  Greene  and  Marlowe  ore  in  their  imagery,  a  single  act  of 
'Locrine'  contains  more  of  this  tinsel  than  all  their  plays  put  together,  prone  as  they 
are  to  this  species  of  decoration.  In  the  author  of  '  Locrine '  it  becomes  so  entirely 
ridiculous,  that  this  quality  alone  would  decide  us  to  say  that  Marlowe  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  or  Greene  either.  There  is  another  peculiarity  also  in  '  Locriue '  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  much  from  Titus  Andronicus  as  it  does  from  the  accredited  works  of  the 
best  dramatists  of  the  early  period.  We  allude  to  the  incessant  repetitions  of  a  phrase, 
in  the  endeavour  to  be  forcible  and  rhetorical.  Sparingly  used,  all  poets  know  the  power 
of  an  echo  which  intensifies  the  original  sound;  but  we  will  select  a  few  such  passages 
from  '  Locrine ;  which  are  the  mere  platitudes  of  weakness  and  inexperience : — 

"  These  arms,  my  lords,  these  never-daunted  arms.'' 
"  This  heart,  my  lords,  this  ne'er-appalled  heart." 
"  Accursed  stars,  damn'd  and  accursed  stars." 
"  Brutus,  that  was  a  glory  to  us  all, 

Brutus,  that  was  a  terror  to  his  foes." 
"  For  at  this  time,  yea  at  this  present  time." 
"  Casts  such  a  heat,  yea  such  a  scorching  heat," 
"  Since  mighty  kings  are  subject  to  mishap 
(Ay,  mighty  kings  are  subject  to  mishap)." 
"  But  this  foul  day,  this  foul  accursed  day." 
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No  doubt  we  may  find  this  rhetorical  form  amongst  the  founders  of  our  drama,  and 
often  in  an  excess  which  approaches  to  the  ridiculous ;  take  a  passage  from  Greene's 
'  Orlando  Furioso '  for  example : — 

"  Although  my  country's  love,  dearer  than  pearl, 
Or  mines  of  gold,  might  well  have  kept  me  back ; 
The  sweet  conversing  with  my  king  and  friends, 
Left  all  for  love,  mitfht  mil  I, we  kept  me  back  ; 
The  seas  by  Neptune  hoised  to  the  heavens, 
Whose  dangerous  flaws  might  well  have  kept  me  back ; 
The  savage  Moors  and  Anthropophagi, 
Whose  lands  I  pass'd,  might  well  have  kept  me  back ; 
The  doubt  of  entertainment  in  the  event 
When  I  arriv'd,  might  well  have  kept  me  back  ; 
But  so  the  fame  of  fair  Angelica 
Stamp'd  in  my  thoughts  the  figure  of  her  love, 
As  neither  country,  king,  or  seas,  or  cannibals, 
Could  by  despairing  keep  Orlando  back." 

We  have  the  same  sort  of  elaborate  repetition  iu  '  Locrine :' — 

"  If  Fortune  favour  me  in  mine  attempts, 
Thou  shalt  be  queen  of  lovely  Albion. 
Fortune  shall  favour  me  in  mine  attempts, 
And  make  thee  queen  of  lovely  Albion." 

The  latter  passage,  as  well  as  that  of  Greene,  is  evidently  part  of  the  system  of  rhetoric 
upon  which  both  writers  proceeded,  although  in  Greene  the  management  is  more  spirited. 
We  know  of  nothing  like  examples  of  this  system  in  Shakspere,  except  in  one  playful 
piece  of  comedy,  where  the  principle  is  applied  with  the  greatest  nicety  of  art : — 

"  Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Por.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring." 

(Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  v.) 

Let  us,  however,  proceed  to  a  rapid  examination  of  '  Locrine,'  in  its  action  and  charac- 
terization. 

The  dumb-show,  as  it  is  called,  of  '  Locrine '  is  tolerably  decisive  as  to  the  date  of  the 
performance.  It  belongs  essentially  to  that  period  when  the  respective  powors  of  action 
and  of  words  were  imperfectly  understood,  when  what  was  exhibited  to  the  eye  required 
to  be  explained,  and  what  was  conveyed  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience  by  speech 
was  to  be  made  more  intelligible  by  a  sign-painting  pantomime.  Nothing  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  a  very  rude  state  of  art,  almost  the  rudest,  than  the  dumb-shows  which 
introduce  each  act  of  '  Locrine.'  Act  i.  is  thus  heralded : 

"Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ate  in  black,  with  a  burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  bloody  sword  iu 
the  other.     Presently  let  there  come  forth  a  lion  running  after  a  bear ;  then  come  forth  an  archer,  who 
must  kill  the  lion  in  a  dumb  show,  and  then  depart.     Ate  remains." 
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Ate  then  tells  us,  in  good  set  verse,  that  a  mighty  lion  was  killed  by  a  dreadful  archer ; 
and  the  seventeen  lines  iu  which  we  are  told  this  are  filled  with  a  very  choice  descrip- 
tion of  the  lion  before  he  was  shot,  and  after  he  was  shot  And  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  the  play  ?  It  is  an  acted  simile : — 

"  So  valiant  Brute,  the  terror  of  the  world, 
Whose  only  looks  did  scare  his  enemies, 
The  archer  Death  brought  to  his  latest  end. 
O,  what  may  long  abide  above  this  ground, 
In  state  of  bliss  and  healthful  happiness  ! " 

In  the  second  act  we  have  a  dumb-show  of  Perseus  find  Andromeda ;  in  the  third  "  a 
crocodile  sitting  on  a  river's  bank,  and  a  little  snake  stinging  it;"  in  the  fourth  Omphale 
and  Hercules;  in  the  fifth  Jason,  Medea,  and  Creon's  daughter.  Ate,  who  is  the  great 
show-woman  of  these  scenes,  introduces  her  puppets  on  each  occasion  with  a  line  or  two 
of  Latin,  and  always  concludes  her  address  with  "  So  " — "  So  valiant  Brute  " — "  So  fares 
it  with  youug  Locrine" — "So  Humber" — "So  martial  Locrine  " — ';  So  Guendolen." 
A  writer  iu  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  most  justly  calls  Locrine  "a.  characteristic  work  of 
its  time."  If  we  were  to  regard  these  dumb-shows  as  the  most  decisive  marks  of  its 
chronology,  we  should  carry  the  play  back  to  the  age  when  the  form  of  the  moralities 
was  in  some  degree  indispensable  to  a  dramatic  performance;  when  the  action  could  not 
move  and  develop  itself  without  the  assistance  of  something  approaching  to  the  character 
of  a  chorus.  Thus  in  '  Tancred  aud  Gismunda,'  originally  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1568,  previous  to  the  first  act ''  Cupid  cometh  out  of  the  heavens  in  a  cradle  of 
flowers,  drawing  forth  upon  the  stage,  in  a  blue  twist  of  silk,  from  his  left  hand,  Vain 
Hope,  Brittle  Joy ;  and  with  a  carnation  twist  of  silk  from  his  right  hand,  Fair  Resem- 
blance, Late  Repentance."  We  have  their  choruses  at  the  conclusion  of  other  acts; 
and,  previous  to  the  fourth  act^  not  only  "  Megsera  riseth  out  of  hell,  with  the  other 
furies,"  but  she  subsequently  mixes  in  the  main  action,  and  throws  her  snake  upon 
Tancred.  Whatever  period,  therefore,  we  may  assign  to  '  Locrine,'  varying  between  the 
date  of  'Tancred  and  Gismunda'  and  its  original  publication  in  1594,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  had  not  power  enough  to  break  through  the  trammels 
of  the  early  stage.  He  had  not  that  confidence  in  the  force  of  natural  action  and  just 
characterization  which  would  allow  a  drama  to  be  wholly  dramatic.  He  wanted  that 
high  gift  of  imagination  which  conceives  and  produces  these  qualities  of  a  drama;  and 
he  therefore  dealt  as  with  an  unimaginative  audience.  The  same  want  of  the  dramatic 
power  renders  his  play  a  succession  of  harangues,  in  which  the  last  thing  thought  of  ia 
the  appropriateness  of  language  to  situation.  The  first  English  dramatists,  and  those  who 
worked  upon  their  model,  appear  to  have  gone  upon  the  principle  that  they  produced 
the  most  perfect  work  of  art  when  they  took  their  art  entirely  out  of  the  province  of 
nature.  The  highest  art  is  a  representation  of  nature  in  her  very  highest  forms ;  some- 
thing which  is  above  common  reality,  but  at  the  same  time  real.  The  lowest  art 
embodies  a  principle  opposite  to  nature ;  something  purely  conventional,  and  conse- 
quently always  uninteresting,  often  grotesque  and  ridiculous.  'Locrine'  furnishes 
abundant  examples  of  the  characteristics  of  a  school  of  art  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  antithesis  of  the  school  of  Shakspere. 

The  first  scene  introduces  us  to  "  Brutus  carried  in  a  chair."  With  him  are  his  three 
sons,  Locrine,  Camber,  and  Albanact ;  Corineus  and  Asaracus.  his  brothers;  Guendolen, 
the  daughter  of  Corineus ;  with  other  personages.  Brutus  informs  the  assembly  of  his 
approaching  death;  and  his  brothers  tell  him  of  his  great  renown;  which  speeches 
encourage  Brutus  to  take  a  very  self-satisfying  view  of  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  from 
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the  period  of  his  flight  from  Italy  to  his  quelling  of  the  giants  of  Albion.  However,  the 
dying  man  at  last  proceeds  to  business;  divides  the  kingdom  amongst  his  sons,  and 
directs  that  Locrine  should  marry  Gueudoleu.  Having  effected  all  this  at  an  expense  of 
words  which  would  be  somewhat  weakening  to  a  person  in  health,  he  very  opportunely 
dies,  and  his  son  and  brother  break  out  into  the  following  rhapsodies: — 

"  Loc.  Accursed  stars,  dainu'd  and  accursed  stars, 
To  abbreviate  my  noble  father's  life  ! 
Hard-hearted  gods,  and  too  envious  fates, 
Thus  to  cut  off  my  father's  fatal  thread  ! 
Brutus,  that  was  a  glory  to  us  all, 
Brutus,  that  was  a  terror  to  his  foes, 
Alas  !  too  soon  by  Demogorgon's  knife 
The  martial  Brutus  is  bereft  of  life  : 
No  sad  complaints  may  move  just  ^Eacus. 

Cor.  No  dreadful  threats  can  fear  judge  Rhadamanth. 
Wert  thou  as  strong  as  mighty  Hercules, 
That  tam'd  the  hugy  monsters  of  the  world, 
Play'dst  thou  as  sweet  on  the  sweet-sounding  lute 
As  did  the  spouse  of  fair  Eurydice, 
That  did  enchant  the  waters  with  his  noise, 
And  made  stones,  birds,  and  beasts,  to  lead  a  dance, 
Constrain'd  the  hilly  trees  to  follow  him, 
Thou  could'st  not  move  the  judge  of  Erebus, 
Nor  move  compassion  in  grim  Pluto's  heart ; 
For  fatal  Mors  expecteth  all  the  world, 
And  every  man  must  tread  the  way  of  death. 
Brave  Tantalus,  the  valiant  Pelops'  sire, 
Guest  to  the  gods,  suffer'd  untimely  death ; 
And  old  Tithonus,  husband  to  the  morn, 
And  eke  grim  Minos,  whom  just  Jupiter 
Deign'd  to  admit  unto  his  sacrifice. 
The  thund'ring  trumpets  of  bloodthirsty  Mars, 
The  fearful  rage  of  fell  Tisiphoue, 
The  boisterous  waves  of  humid  ocean, 
Are  instruments  and  tools  of  dismal  death. 
Then,  noble  cousin,  cease  to  mourn  his  chance, 
Whose  age  and  years  were  signs  that  he  should  die. 
It  resteth  now  that  we  inter  his  bones, 
That  was  a  terror  to  his  enemies. 
Take*  up  the  corse,  and,  princes,  hold  him  dead, 
Who  while  he  liv'd  upheld  the  Trojan  state. 
Sound  drums  and  trumpets ;  march  to  Troynovant, 
There  to  provide  our  chieftain's  funeral." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  Locrine  and  Guendolen  are  married ;  but  a  comic  scene  is 
interposed,  in  which  Strumbo,  a  cobbler,  talks  of  Cuprit  and  Dina,  and  in  the  same 
breath  of  the  fourth  book  of  Lactantius.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  play  could 
not  produce  the  lowest  buffoonery  without  making  a  parade  of  his  book-knowledge. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  arrival  of  Humber,  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  with 
Estrild   his  wife,  and   Hubba  his   son.     The  lady  is  rapturous  in  her  admiration  of 

Albion : — 

"  The  plains,  my  lord,  garnish  d  with  Flora's  wealth, 

And  overspread  with  particolour'd  flowers, 
Do  yield  sweet  contentation  to  my  mind. 
The  airy  hills  enclos'd  with  shady  groves, 
The  groves  replenish'd  with  sweet  chirping  birds, 
The  birds  resounding  heavenly  melody, 
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Are  equal  to  the  groves  of  Thessaly  ; 

Where  Phoebus,  with  the  learned  ladiea  nine, 

Delight  themselves  with  music's  harmony, 

And  from  the  moisture  of  the  mountain-tops 

The  silent  springs  dance  down  with  murmuring  streams. 

And  water  all  the  ground  with  crystal  waves. 

The  gentle  blasts  of  Eurus'  modest  wind. 

Moving  the  pittering  leaves  of  Silvan's  woods, 

Do  equal  it  with  Tempo's  paradise ; 

And  thus  consorted  all  to  one  effect, 

Do  make  me  think  these  are  the  happy  isles, 

Host  fortunate,  if  Humber  may  them  win." 

After  strutting  about,  and  talking  of  Fortune,  and  Boreas,  and  Semiramis,  and  Lucifer, 
and  Penthesilea,  these  Scythian  scholars  move  forward,  and  the  cobbler  appears  again 
upon  the  scene,  and  refuses  the  "  press-money "  which  a  captain  offers  him.  Subse- 
quently the  Scythians  burn  the  cobbler's  house  with  his  wife  in  it ;  but  he  goes  to  the 
wars  with  Albanact,  and  has  the  honour  of  fighting  with  the  king  of  the  Scythians. 
Humber  is  routed ;  and  talks,  as  is  very  natural  with  people  when  they  are  in  very  great 
distress,  about  Briareus.  Olympus,  and  Minerva.  However,  the  tide  of  battle  turns 
again,  and  Albanact  is  routed  ;  and  kills  himself,  after  a  denunciation  of  Fortune,  which 
furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  his  ambition  who  was 
resolved  to  do  so  many  wonderful  things  after  he  had  cut  his  own  throat : — 

"  Curs'd  be  her  charms,  damn'd  be  her  cursed  charms, 
.That  do  delude  the  wayward  hearts  of  men, 
Of  men  that  trust  unto  her  fickle  wheel, 
Which  never  leaveth  turning  upside-down  ! 
O  gods,  0  heavens,  allot  me  but  the  place 
Where  I  may  find  her  hateful  mansion. 
I'll  pass  the  Alps  to  wat'ry  Meroe, 
Where  fiery  Phosbus  in  his  chariot, 
The  wheels  whereof  are  deck'd  with  emeralds, 
Casts  such  a  heat,  yea  such  a  scorching  heat, 
And  spoileth  Flora  of  her  checker'd  grass; 
Fll  overturn  the  mountain  Caucasus, 
Where  fell  Chimaera,  in  her  triple  shape, 
Rolleth  hot  flames  from  out  her  monstrous  paunch, 
Scaring  the  beasts  with  issue  of  her  gorge ; 
1 11  pass  the  frozen  zone,  where  icy  flakes, 
Stopping  the  passage  of  the  fleeting  ships, 
Do  lie,  like  mountains,  in  the  congeal'  d  sea : 
Where  if  I  find  that  hateful  house  of  hers, 
1 11  pull  the  fickle  wheel  from  out  her  hands, 
And  tie  herself  in  everlasting  bands." 

He  very  appropriately  concludes  with  six  Latin  hexameters  before  he  kills  himself.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  ludicrous — the  solemn  ravings  of  the  hero,  or  the 
burlesque  of  the  cobbler  and  his  man. 

In  the  third  act  Locrine  comes  against  Humber,  and  finally  defeats  him,  after  a  great 
many  words  uttered  in  the  same  "  Ercles'  vein."  We  hopelessly  look  for  any  close 
parallel  of  the  fustian  of  this  play  in  the  accredited  works  of  Greene,  or  Marlowe,  or 
Kyd,  who  redeemed  their  pedantry  and  their  extravagance  by  occasional  grandeur  and 
sweetness.  The  dialogue  of  '  Locrine '  from  first  to  last  is  inflated  beyond  all  com- 
parison with  any  contemporary  performance  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Most 
readers  are  familiar  with  a  gentleman  who,  when  he  is  entreated  to  go  down,  says, 
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"  To  Pluto's  damned  lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile  also." 
The  valiant  Pistol  had,  no  doubt,  diligently  studied  '  Locrine ; '  but  he  was  a  faint 
copyist  of  such  sublime  as  the  following  : — 

"  You  ugly  spirits  that  in  Cocytus  mourn, 
And  gnash  your  teeth  with  dolorous  laments ; 
You  fearful  dogs,    that  in  black  Lethe  howl, 
And  scare  the  ghosts  with  your  wide-open  throats ; 
You  ugly  ghosts,  that  flying  from  these  dogs 
Do  plunge  yourselves  in  Puryflegethon ; 
Come  all  of  you,  and  with  your  shrieking  notes 
Accompany  the  Britons'  conquering  host. 
Come,  fierce  Erinnys,  horrible  with  snakes; 
Come,  ugly  furies,  armed  with  your  whips ; 
You  threefold  judges  of  black  Tartarus, 
And  all  the  army  of  your  hellish  fiends, 
With  new-found  torments  rack  proud  Locrine's  bones  !" 

We  do  not  get  rid  of  Humber,  who  of  all  the  characters  excels  in  this  line,  until  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act ;  previous  to  which  happy  event  of  his  death  Locrine  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Estrild,  his  prisoner  ;  and  the  lady,  after  a  very  brief  wooing,  requites  his  love, 
under  the  assurance  that  Queen  Guendolen  shall  do  her  no  harm.  The  following  lines, 
in  which  Locrine  describes  the  arrangements  that  he  has  made  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
passion,  furnish  almost  the  only  example  of  a  passage  in  the  play  approaching  to  some- 
thing like  natural  and  appropriate  language  : — 

"  Nigh  Durolitum,  by  the  pleasant  Ley, 
Where  brackish  Thamis  slides  with  silver  streams, 
Making  a  breach  into  the  grassy  downs, 
A  curious  arch  of  costly  marble  fraught 
Hath  Locrine  framed  underneath  the  ground  ; 
The  walls  whereof,  garnish'd  with  diamonds, 
With  opals,  rubies,  glistering  emeralds, 
And  interlac'd  with  sun-bright  carbuncles, 
Lighten  the  room  with  artificial  day  : 
And  from  the  Ley  with  water-flowing  pipes 
The  moisture  is  deriv'd  into  this  arch, 
Where  I  have  plac'd  fair  Estrild  secretly. 
Thither  eftsoons,  accompanied  with  my  page, 
I  visit  covertly  my  heart's  desire, 
Without  suspicion  of  the  meanest  eye, 
For  love  aboundeth  still  with  policy. 
And  thither  still  means  Locrine  to  repair, 
Till  Atropos  cut  off  mine  uncle's  life." 

In  the  fifth  act  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Corineus ;  upon  which  Locrine  commands 
that  Estrild  shall.be  queen  in  the  room  of  Guendolen.  The  rightful  wife,  upon  hearing 
of  her  misfortune,  calls  upon  the  winds  and  the  clouds  and  the  sun,  and  other  such  allies 
of  tragic  personages,  to  assist  her  in  her  distress,  and  she  does  not  call  in  vain  : — 

"  Behold  the  heavens  do  wail  for  Guendolen ; 
The  shining  sun  doth  blush  for  Guendolen  ; 
The  liquid  air  doth  weep  for  Guendolen ; 
The  very  ground  doth  groan  for  Guendolen. 
Ay,  they  are  milder  than  the  Britain  king, 
For  he  rejecteth  luckless  Guendolen," 
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Her  son  arrives,  and  changes  her  temper  in  a  moment  from  sorrow  to  revenge  :— 

"  Then  henceforth  farewell  womanish  complaints  ! 
All  childish  pity  henceforth  then  farewell)! 
But  cursed  Locrine,  look  unto  thyself ; 
For  Nemesis,  the  mistress  of  revenge, 
Sits  arm'd  at  all  points  on  our  dismal  blades  : 
And  cursed  Estrild,  that  inflam'd  his  heart, 
Shall,  if  I  live,  die  a  reproachful  death." 

A  battle  ensues  in  which  Locrine  is  defeated  ;  but  previously  the  ghost  of  Corineua 
appears,  and  his  speech  is  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  power  of  the  writer  : — 

"  Behold,  the  circuit  of  the  azure  sky 
Throws  forth  sad  throbs,  and  grievous  suspires, 
Prejudicating  Locrine's  overthrow. 
The  fire  casteth  forth  sharp  darts  of  flames ; 
The  great  foundation  of  the  triple  world 
Trembleth  and  quaketh  with  a  mighty  noise, 
Presaging  bloody  massacres  at  hand. 
The  wandering  birds  that  flutter  in  the  dark 
(When  hellish  night,  in  cloudy  chariot  seated, 
Casteth  her  mists  on  shady  Tellus'  face, 
"\Vith  sable  mantles  covering  all  the  earth) 
Now  flies  abroad  amid  the  cheerful  day, 
Foretelling  some  unwonted  misery. 
The  snarling  curs  of  darken'd  Tartarus, 
Sent  from  Avernus'  ponds  by  Rhadamanth, 
"With  howling  ditties  pester  every  wood. 
The  wat'ry  ladies,  and  the  lightfoot  fawns, 
And  all  the  rabble  of  the  woody  nymphs, 
All  trembling  hide  themselves  in  shady  groves, 
And  shroud  themselves  in  hideous  hollow  pits. 
The  boisterous  Boreas  thund'reth  forth  revenge  : 
The  stony  rocks  cry  out  on  sharp  revenge  : 
The  thorny  bush  pronounceth  dire  revenge. 
Now,  Corineus,  stay  and  see  revenge." 

The  last  four  lines  furnish  another  example  of  that  species  of  repetition  which  we  have 
previously  noticed.  We  have  four  lines  very  similar  in  Lodge's  '  Wounds  of  Civil 

War:'—    , 

"  Thy  coloured  wings,  steeped  in  purple  blood, 
Thy  blinding  wreath,  distain'd  in  purple  blood, 
Thy  royal  robes,  wash'd  in  my  purple  blood, 
Shall  witness  to  the  world  thy  thirst  of  blood." 

Locrine  and  Estrild  each  kill  themselves ;  and  Sabren,  previous  to  her  completion  of 
the  tragedy,  speaks  some  lines  which,  with  a  few  other  scattered  passages  here  and  there, 
afford  evidence  that,  if  the  author  possessed  little  or  nothing  of  what  may  be  properly 
called  dramatic  power,  he  might,  could  he  have  shaken  off  the  false  learning  and  extrava- 
gance of  his  school,  have  produced  something  which  with  proper  culture  might  have 
ripened  into  poetry  : — 

"  You  mountain  nymphs  which  in  these  deserts  reign, 

Cease  off  your  hasty  chase  of  savage  beasts  I 

Prepare  to  see  a  heart  oppress'd  with  care  ; 

Address  your  ears  to  hear  a  mournful  style  ! 

No  human  strength,  no  work  can  work  my  weal, 

Care  in  my  heart  so  tyrant-like  doth  deal. 
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You  Dryades,  and  lightfoot  Satyri, 
You  gracious  fairies,  which  at  even-tide 
Your  closets  leave,  with  heavenly  beauty  stor'd, 
And  on  your  shoulders  spread  your  golden  locks ; 
You  savage  bears,  in  caves  and  darken'd  dens, 
Come  wail  with  me  the  martial  Locrine's  death ; 
Come  mourn  with  me  for  beauteous  Estrild's  death  ! 
Ah  !  loving  parents,  little  do  you  know 
What  sorrow  Sabren  suffers  for  your  thrall" 

Can  we  then  believe  that  '  Locrine'  was  the  earliest  work  of  Shakspere,  as  Tieck  would 
believe  ?  or  are  we  to  think  with  Schlegel  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  the  same 
hand,  as  Titus  Andronicus  ?  We  doubt  much  whether  it  is  the  work  of  a  very  young 
man  at  all.  It  is  wrought  up  to  the  author's  conception  of  a  dramatic  poem  ;  it  has  no 
inequalities ;  its  gross  defects  were  intended  to  be  beauties.  It  was  written  unquestion- 
ably by  one  who  had  received  a  scholastic  training,  and  who  saw  the  whole  world  of 
poetry  in  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  read;  he  looked  not  upon  the  heart  of  men; 
he  looked  not  even  upon  the  commonest  features  of  external  nature.  Did  Shakspere 
work  thus  in  the  poems  that  we  know  he  produced  when  a  young  man  ?  Assuredly  not. 
If  his  training  had  been  scholastic,  his  good  sense  would  have  taught  him  to  see  some- 
thing in  poetry  besides  the  echo  of  his  scholarship.  Nor  can  '  Locrine '  be  compared  with 
Titus  Andronicus.  The  faults  of  that  play  are  produced  by  the  uncontrolled  energy 
which,  straining  for  effect  in  action  and  passion,  destroys  even  its  own  strength  through 
the  absence  of  calmness  and  repose.  Even  Shakspere  could  not  at  first  perceive  the 
universal  truth  which  is  contained  in  his  own  particular  direction  to  the  players  : — "  In 
ihe  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say)  the  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire 
and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness." 

We  have  already  apprised  our  readers  that  the  opinions  we  entertain  with  regard  to 
the  authorship  of  '  Locrine '  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Tieck,  who  has  translated 
the  play.  The  passages  we  have  selected  are,  we  think,  fair  examples  of  the  average 
character  of  the  poetry  ;  but  Tieck  has  pointed  out  one  passage  which  he  considers 
demonstrative  of  the  hand  of  Shakspere.  He  supposes  that  '  Locrine '  was  enlarged  and 
improved  by  our  poet  previous  to  the  edition  of  1595  ;  and  he  says — "  In  this  new  edi- 
tion are  doubtless  added  many  verses  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time;  but  par- 
ticularly the  beautiful  rhymed  stanzas  in  the  fourth  act,  which  so  distinctly  remind  us 
of  his  Sonnets  and  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  that  these  alone  would  prove  the  genuineness 
of  the  drama."  We  subjoin  the  stanzas  : — 

' "  Enter  Soldiers,  leading  in  ESTRILD. 

Est.     \Vhat  prince  soe'er,  adorn'd  with  golden  crown, 
Doth  sway  the  regal  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
And  thinks  no  chance  can  ever  throw  him  down, 
Or  that  his  state  shall  everlasting  stand, 
Let  him  behold  poor  Estrild  in  this  plight, 
The  perfect  platform  of  a  troubled  wight 

Once  was  I  guarded  with  Mavortial  bands, 
Compass'd  with  princes  of  the  noble  blood ; 
Now  am  I  fallen  into  my  foemen's  hands, 
And  with  my  death  must  pacify  their  mood. 
0  life,  the  harbour  of  calamities  ! 

0  death,  the  haven  of  all  miseries  ! 

1  could  compare  my  sorrows  to  thy  woe, 
Thou  wretched  queen  of  wretched  Pergamue 
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But  that  thou  view'dst  thy  enemies'  overthrow. 
Nigh  to  the  rock  of  high  Caphareus 
Thou  saw'st  their  death,  and  then  departedst  thence : 
I  must  abide  the  victors'  insolence. 

The  gods,  that  pitied  thy  continual  grief, 
Transform'd  thy  corpse,  and  with  thy  corpse  thy  carp  • 
Poor  Estrild  lives,  despairing  of  relief, 
For  friends  in  trouble  are  but  few  and  rare. 
What  said  I,  few  ?  ay,  few,  or  none  at  all, 
For  cruel  Death  made  havoc  of  them  alL 

Thrice  happy  they  whose  fortune  was  so  good 

To  end  their  lives,  and  with  their  lives  their  woes  ! 

Thrice  hapless  I,  whom  Fortune  so  withstood, 

That  cruelly  she  gave  me  to  my  foes  ! 

0  soldiers,  is  there  any  misery 

To  be  compar'd  to  Fortune's  treachery  ?' 


SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE. 

PART    L 


SIE   JOHN   OLDCASTLE. 

PART   I. 


THE  mode  in  which  some  of  the  German  critics  have  spoken  of  this  play  is  a  rebuke  to 
dogmatic  assertions  and  criticism.  Schlegel  says — putting  '  Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  '  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell,'  and  '  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  in  the  same  class — "  The  three  last  pieces 
are  not  only  unquestionably  Shakspere's,  but  in  my  opinion  they  deserve  to  be  classed 
among  his  best  and  maturest  works.  .  .  .  'Thomas  Lord  Cromwell'  and  'Sir 
John  Oldcastle'  are  biographical  dramas,  and  models  in  this  species;  the  first  is 
linked,  from  its  subject,  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  second  to  Henry  V."  Tieck  is 
equally  confident  in  assigning  the  authorship  of  this  play  to  Shakspere.  Ulrici,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  a  more  sober  view  of  the  matter.  He  says — "  The  whole  betrays  a  poet 
who  endeavoured  to  form  himself  on  Shakspere's  model,  nay,  even  to  imitate  him,  but 
who  stood  far  below  him  in  mind  and  talent."  Our  own  critics,  relying  upon  the  internal 
evidence,  agreed  in  rejecting  it.  Malone  could  "not  perceive  the  least  trace  of  our  great 
poet  in  any  part  of  this  play."  He  observes  that  it  was  originally  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' registers  without  the  name  of  Shakspere;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  fact  that 
of  two  editions  printed  in  1600  one  bears  the  name  of  Shakspere,  the  other  not.  The 
one  which  has  the  name  says — "As  it  hath  bene  lately  acted  by  the  Right  honorable  the 
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Earle  of  Notingham,  Lord  High  Admirall  of  England,  his  Seruants."  In  1594  a  play 
of  Shakspere's  might  have  been  acted,  as,  we  believe,  Hamlet  was,  at  Henslowe's  theatre, 
which  was  that  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  his  servants;  but  in  1600  a  play  of  Shak- 
spere's would  have  unquestionably  been  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  his  servants. 
However,  this  conjectural  evidence  is  quite  unnecessary.  Henslowe,  the  head  of  the 
Lord  Admiral's  company,  as  we  learn  by  his  diary,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1599,  paid 
"for  The  first  part  of  the  Lyfe  of  Sir  Jhon  Ouldcastell,  and  in  earnest  of  the  Second 
Pte,  for  the  use  of  the  company,  ten  pound;"  and  the  money  was  received  by  "Thomas 
Downton "  "  to  pay  Mr.  Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Hathaway."  We 
might  here  dismiss  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  this  play,  did  it  not  furnish  a  very 
curious  example  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  imitate  the  excel- 
lence and  to  rival  the  popularity  of  Shakspere's  best  historical  plays  at  the  time  of  their 
original  production.  It  is  not  the  least  curious  also  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
'  The  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  that,  whilst  the  bookseller  affixed  the  name  of 
Shakspere  to  the  performance,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Falstaff  of  his  Henry  IV. 
was  pointed  at  in  the  following  prologue : — 

"  The  doubtful  title,  gentlemen,  prefix'd 
Upon  the  argument  we  have  in  hand, 
May  breed  suspense,  and  wrongfully  disturb 
The  peaceful  quiet  of  your  settled  thoughts. 
To  stop  which  scruple,  let  this  brief  suffice 
It  is  no  pamper' 'd  glutton  we  present, 
Nor  aged  counsellor  to  youthful  sin, 
But  one,  whose  virtue  shone  above  the  rest, 
A  valiant  martyr,  and  a  virtuous  peer ; 
In  whose  true  faith  and  loyalty,  express'd 
Unto  his  sovereign  and  his  country's  weal, 
We  strive  to  pay  that  tribute  of  our  love 
Your  favours  merit.     Let  fair  truth  be  grac'd, 
Since  forg'd  invention  former  time  defac'd." 

In  the  Introductory  Notice  to  Henry  IV.  we  have  adverted  to  the  opinion  that  the  Sir 
John  Falstaff  of  Shakspere's  Henry  IV.  was  originally  called  Sir  John  Oldcastle;  and 
the  question  is  again  touched  upon  in  the  Introductory  Notice  to  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  The  line  in  the  prologue  which  we  have  just  quoted — 

"  Since  forg'd  invention  former  time  defac'd  " — 

might  appear  to  point  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  stage  than  that  in  which  Shakspere's 
Henry  IV.  was  produced.  Indeed  the  old  play  of  'The  Famous  Victories'  contains  the 
character  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  He  is  a  low  ruffianly  sort  of  fellow,  who  may  be 
called  "an  aged  counsellor  to  youthful  sin;"  but  he  is  not  represented  as  "a  pampered 
glutton."  In  the  Notice  to  Henry  IV.  we  said — "In  our  opinion,  there  was  either 
another  play  besides  'The  Famous  Victories'  in  which  the  name  of  Oldcastle  was 
introduced,  or  the  remarks  of  contemporary  writers  applied  to  Shakspere's  Falstaff,  who 
had  originally  borne  the  name  of  Oldcastle.  The  following  passage  is  from  Fuller's 
'Church  History :'—" Stage-poets  have  themselves  been  very  bold  with,  and  others  very 
merry  at,  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  whom  they  have  fancied  a  boon  companion, 
a  jovial  royster,  and  a  coward  to  boot.  The  best  is,  Sir  John  Falstaff  hath  relieved  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  of  late  is  substituted  buffoon  in  his  place."  This 
description  of  Fuller  cannot  apply  to  the  Sir  John  Oldcastle  of  '  The  Famous  Victories.' 
The  dull  dog  of  that  play  is  neither  a  jovial  companion  nor  a  coward  to  boot."  We  added, — 
"Whether  or  not  Shakspere's  Falstaff  was  originally  called  Oldcastle,  Shakspere  was, 
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after  the  character  was  fairly  established  as  Falstaff,  anxious  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charge  that  he  had  attempted  to  represent  the  Oldcastle  of  history.  In  the  epilogue  to 
The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  this  passage : — '  For  anything  I  know,  Falstaff 
shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcastle 
died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.' "  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  the  epilogue 
of  which  contains  this  passage,  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  registers  in  1600,  and  was 
published  in  that  year.  When  'The  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle'  was  published  in 
the  same  year,  Falskaff  is  distinctly  recognised  as  the  companion  of  Prince  Henry.  In 
that  play  Henry  V.  is  represented  as  robbed  by  the  parson  of  Wrotha'm,  a  very  queer 
hedge-priest  indeed,  bearing  the  name  of  Sir  John,  as  if  in  rivalry  of  another  Sir  John ; 
and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place : — 

"  Sir  John.  Sirrah,  no  more  ado ;  come,  come,  give  ine  the  money  "you  have.  Despatch ;  I  cannot 
stand  all  day. 

K.  Henry.  Well,  if  thou  wilt  needs  have  it,  here  it  is.  Just  the  proverb,  one  thief  robs  another. 
Where  the  devil  are  all  my  old  thieves  ?  Falstaff,  that  villain,  is  so  fat,  he  cannot  get  on  his  horse;  but 
methinks  Poins  and  Peto  should  be  stirring  hereabouts. 

Sir  John.     How  much  is  there  on't,  o'  thy  word?" 

Falstaff  is  again  mentioned  in  the  same  scene  by  the  priest,  who  asserts  that  the  king  was 
once  a  thief;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  "  How  canst  thou  tell  1 "  replies, — 

"  How  ?  because  he  once  robbed  me  before  I  fell  to  the  trade  myself,  when  that  foul  villainous  guts, 
that  led  him  to  all  that  roguery,  was  in  his  company  there,  that  Falstaff." 

We  have  here  tolerable  evidence  that  Falstaff  was  "not  the  man"  Oldcastle  in  1600. 
And  yet  the  following  very  remarkable  letter,  or  dedication,  is  written  some  years 
after: — 

"  To  my  noble  friend  Sir  Henry  Bourchier  : 

"  Sir  Harry  Bourchier,  you  are  descended  of  noble  ancestry,  and  in  the  duty  of  a  good  man  love  to 
hear  and  see  fair  reputation  preserved  from  slander  and  oblivion.  Wherefore  to  you  I  dedicate  this 
edition  of  Ocleve,  where  Sir  John  Oldcastle  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  valour  and  virtue,  and  only 
lost  in  his  own  times  because  he  would  not  bow  under  the  foul  superstition  of  Papistry,  from  whence, 
in  so  great  a  light  of  Gospel  and  learning,  that  there  is  not  yet  a  more  universal  departure,  is  to  me  the 
greatest  scorn  of  men.  But  of  this  more  in  another  place,  and  in  preface  will  you  please  to  hear  me 
that  which  follows  ?  A  young  gentle  lady  of  your  acquaintance,  having  read  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
made  me  this  question :  How  Sir  John  Falataffe,  or  Fastolf  as  it  is  written  in  the  statute-book  of  Maudlin 
College,  in  Oxford,  where  every  day  that  society  were  bound  to  make  memory  of  his  soul,  could  be  dead 
in  Harry  the  Fifth's  time  and  again  live  in  the  time  of  Harry  the  Sixth  to  be  banished  for  cowardice  ? 
Whereto  I  made  answer  that  this  was  one  of  those  humours  and  mistakes  for  which  Plato  banished  all 
poets  out  of  his  commonwealth ;  that  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  in  those  times  a  valiant  soldier,  as  appears 
by  a  book  in  the  Herald's  office,  dedicated  unto  him  by  a  herald  who  had  been  with  him,  if  I  well  re- 
member, for  the  space  of  25  years  in  the  French  wars ;  that  he  seems  also  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning,  because  in  a  library  of  Oxford  I  find  a  book  of  dedicating  churches  sent  from  him  for  a  present 
unto  Bishop  Wainfleet,  and  inscribed  with  his  own  name.  That  in  Shakespeare's  first  show  of  Harry  the 
Fifth,  the  person  with  which  he  undertook  to  play  a  buffoon  was  not  Falstaff,  but  Sir  -John  Oldcastle ; 
and  that,  offence  being  worthily  taken  by  personages  descended  from  his  title,  as  peradventure  by  many 
others  also  who  ought  to  have  him  in  honourable  memory,  the  poet  was  put  to  make  an  ignorant  shift 
of  abusing  Sir  John  Falstophe,  a  man  not  inferior  of  virtue,  though  not  so  famous  in  piety  as  the  other 
who  gave  witness  unto  the  trust  of  our  reformation  with  a  constant  and  resolute  martyrdom,  unto  which 
he  was  pursued  by  the  priests,  bishops,  monks,  and  friars,  of  those  days.  Noble  sir,  this  is  all  my  pre- 
face. God  keep  you,  and  me,  and  all  Christian  people,  from  the  bloody  designs  of  that  cruel  religion. 

"  Yours  in  all  observance. 

"  RICH.  JAMES." 

This  letter  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  written  by  Dr. 
Richard  James,  who  died  in  1638.     The  manuscript  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  entitled 

The  Legend  and  Defence  of  the  Noble  Knight  and  Martyr,  Sir  John  Oldcastel/  and 
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has  been  published  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  having  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bliss.* 

The  "young  gentle  lady"  who,  according  to  this  letter,  was  so  well  employed  in 
studying  Shakspere's  historical  plays,  read  them  as  many  other  persons  read,  without  any 
very  accurate  perception  of  what  essentially  belongs  to  the  province  of  imagination,  and 
of  what  is  literally  true.  Whatever  similarity  there  may  be  in  the  names  of  Sir  John 
Falstaif  and  Sir  John  Fastolf,  the  young  lady  might  have  perceived  that  the  poet  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  proposing  the  Fastolf  of  Henry  VI.  as  the  Falstaff  of  Henry 
IV.  Assuredly  the  Falstaff  that  we  last  see  in  the  closing  scene  of  The  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV. — a  jester,  surfeit-swelled,  old,  profane,  as  the  king  denounces  him — is  not  the 
Fastolf  that  makes  his  appearance  at  the  battle  of  Patay,  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI., 
and  is  subsequently  degraded  from  being  a  knight  of  the  garter  for  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion.  In  these  scenes  of  Henry  VI.  Shakspere  drew  an  historical  character,  and 
represented  an  historical  fact.  The  degradation  of  Fastolf  was  in  all  probability  an 
unjust  sentence,  as  unjust  as  that  pronounced  by  the  worthy  writer  of  the  letter  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  that  the  wittiest  of  all  Shakspere's  creations  was  a  "  buffoon,"  and  that 
he  might  be  confounded  with  the  very  commonplace  knight  whose  only  distinction  was 
the  garter  on  his  leg.  Fastolf  was  a  respectable  personage  no  doubt  in  his  day,  but 
not  "sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff, 
and  therefore  more  valiant,  being,  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff."  It  appears  to  us,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  "  young  gentle  lady  "  and  Dr.  Richard  James,  somewhat 
ignorantly,  as  we  think,  confounded  Fastolf  and  Falstaff,  so  they  erred  in  a  similar  way 
by  believing  that  "in  Shakespeare's  first  show  of  Harry  the  Fifth,  the  person  with  which 
he  undertook  to  play  a  buffoon  was  not  Falstaff,  but  Sir  John  Oldcastle."  Fuller,  in  his 
'Worthies,'  speaking  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  has  the  same  complaint,  as  we  have  seen, 
against  "stage-poets."  Now,  admitting  what  appears  possible,  that  Shakspere  in  his 
Henry  IV.  originally  had  the  name  of  Oldcastle  where  we  now  find  that  of  Falstaff,  is  it 
likely  that  he  could  have  meant  the  champion  of  the  Reformation  of  Wickliff,  who  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  for  heresy  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  V.,  to  have  been  the  boon 
companion  of  the  youthful  prince;  and  who,  before  the  king  went  to  the  French  wars, 
died  quietly  in  his  bed,  "  e'en  at  the  turning  of  the  tide  ? "  And  yet  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  when  Shakspere  adopted  a  name  familiar  to  the  stage,  he  naturally  raised  up 
this  species  of  absurd  misconception,  which  had  the  remarkable  fate  of  being  succeeded 
by  a  mistake  still  more  absurd,  that  Falstaff  and  Fastolf  were  one  and  the  same.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  probable  that  there  were  other  plays  in  which  the  character  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  was  presented  historically,  and  falsely  presented ;  that  from  this  circum- 
stance Shakspere  saw  the  necessity  of  substituting  another  name  for  Oldcastle,  and  of 
making  the  declaration  "  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man ; "  and  that 
the  authors  of  the  play  before  us,  '  The  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  adopted  a 
subject  with  which  the  public  mind  was  at  that  time  familiar,  and  presented  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  upon  the  stage,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  agreeable  to  "personages  descended 
from  his  title,"  and  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  "  who  ought  to  have  him  in  honour- 
able memory."  Whether  the  reputation  of  Oldcastle  derived  much  benefit  from  their 
labours  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  play  opens  with  a  quarrel  in  the  street  of  Hereford  between  Lord  Herbert,  Lord 
Powis,  and  their  followers ;  which  is  put  down  by  the  judges,  who  are  holding  the 
assize  in  the  town.  The  commencement  of  the  conflict,  in  which  blood  was  shed,  is  thua 
described : — 

»  On  the  Character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  1841. 
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Lord  Powis  detracted  from  the  power  of  Romo, 
Affirming  Wickliff's  doctrine  to  be  true, 
And  Rome's  erroneous :  hot  reply  was  made 
By  the  lord  Herbert ;  they  were  traitors  all 
That  would  maintain  it.     Powis  answered, 
They  were  as  true,  as  noble,  and  as  wise, 
As  he ;  they  would  defend  it  with  their  lives ; 
He  nam'd,  for  instance,  sir  John  Oldcastle, 
The  lord  Cobham  :  Herbert  replied  again, 
He,  thou,  and  all,  are  traitors  that  so  hold. 
The  lie  was  given,  the  several  factions  drawn, 
And  so  enrag'd  that  we  could  not  appease  it." 

The  second  scene  introduces  us  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  denouncing  Lord  Cobham 
(Oldcastle),  as  an  heretic,  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  bishop  is  supported  by  Sir  John 
of  Wrotham,  whose  zeal  is  so  boisterous  as  to  receive  the  following  rebuke  from  the 

Duke : — 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  not  swear ;  it  ill  becomes 
One  of  your  coat  to  rap  out  bloody  oaths." 

The  king  appears  to  hear  the  complaint  of  the  churchman  ;  and  he  promises  to  send  for 
Oldcastle  "  and  school  him  privately."  In  the  third  (scene  we  have  Lord  Cobham  and 
an  aged  servant,  and  Lord  Powis  arrives  in  disguise,  and  is  concealed  by  Cobham.  In 
the  second  act  we  have  a  comic  scene,  amusing  enough,  but  anything  but  original ;  a 
sumner  arrives  to  cite  Lord  Cobham  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  the  old  servant 
of  the  noble  reformer  makes  the  officer  eat  the  citation.  Nashe  tells  us  in  his  '  Pierce 
Pennylesse '  that  he  once  saw  Robert  Greene  "  make  an  apparitor  eat  his  citation,  wax 
and  all,  very  handsomely  served  'twixt  two  dishes."  We  have  something  like  the  same 
incident  in  the  play  of  the  '  Pinner  of  Wakefield.'  The  scene  changes  to  London, 
where  we  have  an  assembly  of  rebels  who  give  out  that  Oldcastle  will  be  their  general. 
In  the  next  scene,  which  is  probably  the  best  sustained  of  the  play,  we  have  Henry  and 
Lord  Cobham  in  conference  : — 

" K.  Henry.  'T  is  not  enough,  lord  Cobham,  to  submit; 
You  must  forsake  your  gross  opinion. 
The  bishops  find  themselves  much  injured; 
And  though,  for  some  good  service  you  have  done, 
We  for  our  part  are  pleas'd  to  pardon  you, 
Yet  they  will  not  so  soon  be  satisfied. 

Cob.  My  gracious  lord,  unto  your  majesty, 
Next  unto  my  God,  I  do  owe  my  life ; 
And  what  is  mine,  either  by  nature's  gift, 
Or  fortune's  bounty,  all  is  at  your  service. 
But  for  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome, 
I  owe  him  none ;  nor  shall  his  shaveling  priests, 
That  are  in  England,  alter  my  belief. 
If  out  of  Holy  Scripture  they  can  prove 
That  I  am  in  an  error,  I  will  yield, 
And  gladly  take  instruction  at  their  hands : 
But  otherwise,  I  do  beseech  your  grace 
My  conscience  may  not  be  encroach'd  upon, 

K.  Henry.  We  would  be  loth  to  press  our  subjecta'  bodies, 
Much  less  their  souls,  the  dear  redeemed  part 
Of  Him  that  is  the  ruler  of  us  all : 
Yet  let  me  counsel  you,  that  might  command. 
Do  not  presume  to  tempt  them  with  ill  words, 
Nor  suffer  any  meetings  to  be  had 
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Within  your  house ;  but  to  the  uttermost 
Disperse  the  flocks  of  this  new  gathering  sect. 

Cob.  My  liege,  if  any  breathe,  that  dares  come  forth, 
And  say,  my  life  in  any  of  these  points 
Deserves  the  attainder  of  ignoble  thoughts, 
Here  stand  I,  craving  no  remorse  at  all, 
But  even  the  utmost  rigour  may  be  shown." 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  appears  and  denounces  Cobham  for  the  contempt  shown  to  his 
citation  ;  the  king  reproves  the  bishop  and  dismisses  Oldcastle  in  safety.  It  is  evident 
that  the  dramatic  capabilities  of  such  a  scene  furnish  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  high 
poetical  power.  Tho  interview  between  Henry  and  his  faithful  friend  and  adherent ;  the 
anxiety  of  the  reformer  to  vindicate  himself  from  disloyalty,  whilst  he  honestly  sup- 
ported his  own  opinions ;  the  natural  desire  of  the  king  to  resist  innovation,  whilst  he 
respected  the  virtues  of  the  innovator, — points  like  these  would  have  been  handled  by 
Shakspere,  or  one  imbued  with  his  spirit,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  lived  and  abided 
in  our  memories.  The  lines  that  we  have  quoted,  which  are  the  best  in  the  scene, 
furnish  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  subject  was  in  feeble  hands. 

The  third  act  opens  to  us  the  conspiracy  of  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey.  The  con- 
spirators meet  Lord  Cobham.  The  mode  in  which  they  introduce  their  purpose  is 
spirited  and  dramatic.  Cobham  has  invited  them  to  his  house,  and  promises  them 
hunters'  fare  and  a  hunt.  Cambridge  thus  replies,  before  he  presents  the  paper  which 
discloses  the  plot : — 

"  Cam.  Nay,  but  the  stag  which  we  desire  to  strike 

Lives  not  in  Cowling  :  if  you  will  consent, 

And  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  you  to  a  forest 

Where  runs  a  lusty  herd  ;  among  the  which 

There  is  a  stag  superior  to  the  rest, 

A  stately  beast,  that,  when  his  fellows  run, 

He  leads  the  race,  and  beats  the  sullen  earth, 

A?  though  he  scorn'd  it,  with  his  trampling  hoofs ; 

Aloft  he  bears  his  head,  and  with  his  breast, 

Like  a  huge  bulwark,  counterchecks  the  wind : 

And,  when  he  standeth  still,  he  stretcheth  forth 

His  proud  ambitious  neck,  as  if  he  meant 

To  wound  the  firmament  with  forked  horns. 
Cob.  'T  is  pity  such  a  goodly  beast  should  die. 
Cam.  Not  so,  sir  John ;  for  he  is  tyrannous, 

And  gores  the  other  deer,  and  will  not  keep 

Within  the  limits  are  appointed  him. 

Of  late  he's  broke  into  a  several, 

Which  doth  belong  to  me,  and  there  he  spoils 

Both  corn  and  pasture.     Two  of  his  wild  race, 

Alike  for  stealth  and  covetous  encroaching, 

Already  are  remov'd  ;  if  he  were  dead, 

I  should  not  only  be  secure  from  hurt, 

But  with  his  body  make  a  royal  feast." 

Cobham  then  dissembles,  and  asks — 

."Is  not  thin  a  train  laid  to  entrap  my  life  ?" 

They  offer  to  swear  fidelity ;  but  he  requires  them  only  to  subscribe  the  writing.  The 
time  and  place  of  meeting  are  appointed,  and  they  part.  Cobham  puts  the  paper  in  his 
pocket,  and  goes  off  to  betray  them  to  the  king.  The  state-morality  of  tl.e  age  of 
Elizabeth  might  perhaps  have  made  this  incident  more  palatable  to  an  audience  of  that 
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day  that  to  ourselves ;  but  we  doubt  whether  Shakspere  would  have  put  this  burthen 
upon  thi  soul  of  one  whom  he  wished  to  represent  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  We  have 
more  sce^is  of  the  rebels ;  followed  by  the  scene  which  we  have  already  noticed  of  the 
parson  robbing  the  king.  The  same  worthy  divine  is  afterwards  found  in  the  king's 
camp,  dicing  with  his  majesty ;  and  then  the  robbery  is  discovered,  and  the  robber 
pardoned.  The  rebels  who  were  in  the  field,  headed  by  Sir  Roger  Acton,  are  routed. 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester  affirms  that  they  were  incited  by  Cobham,  who  arrives  at  the 
moment  of  the  accusation  to  prove  his  loyalty  by  denouncing  Scroop,  Grey,  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  king  is  satisfied ;  but  subsequently  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  seizes  Cobham 
and  confines  him  in  the  Tower,  from  which  he  very  soon  escapes.  With  the  exception 
of  a  scene  in  which  Cambridge  and  the  other  conspirators  are  seized  by  the  king,  the 
whole  of  the  fifth  act  is  occupied  by  the  wanderings  of  Cobham  and  his  wife,  their 
disguises,  and  their  escapes.  The  following  scene  is  happily  imagined  and  gracefully 
expressed  : — 

"  Cob.  Come,  madam,  happily  escap'd.     Here  let  us  sit ; 
This  place  is  far  remote  from  any  path ; 
And  here  awhile  our  weary  limbs  may  rest 
To  take  refreshing,  free  from  the  pursuit 
Of  envious  Rochester. 

L.  Cob.  But  where,  my  lord, 

Shall  we  find  rest  for  our  disquiet  minds  ? 
There  dwell  untamed  thoughts,  that  hardly  stoop 
To  such  abasement  of  disdained  rags  : 
We  were  not  wont  to  travel  thus  by  night, 
Especially  on  foot. 

Cob.  No  matter,  love, 

Extremities  admit  no  better  choice ; 
And,  were  it  not  for  thee,  say  froward  time 
Impoa'd  a  greater  task.  I  would  esteem  it 
As  lightly  as  the  wind  that  blows  upon  us  : 
But  in  thy  sufferance  I  am  doubly  task'd  ; 
Thau  wast  not  wont  to  have  the  earth  thy  stool, 
Nor  the  moist  dewy  grass  thy  pillow,  nor 
Thy  chamber  to  be  the  wide  horizon. 

L.  Cob.  How  can  it  seem  a  trouble,  having  you 
A  partner  with  me  in  the  worst  I  feel  ? 
No,  gentle  lord,  your  presence  would  give  ease 
To  death  itself,  should  he  now  seize  upon  me. 

[She  produce*  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  dottle, 
Behold,  what  my  foresight  hath  underta'en, 
For  fear  we  faint ;  they  are  but  homely  cates  ; 
Yet,  sauc'd  with  hunger,  they  may  seem  as  sweet 
As  greater  dainties  we  were  wont  to  taste. 

Cob.  Praise  be  to  Him  whose  plenty  sends  both  this 
And  all  things  elae  our  mortal  bodies  need  ! 
Nor  scorn  we  this  poor  feeding,  nor  the  state 
We  now  are  in  ;  for  what  is  it  on  earth, 
Xay,  under  heaven,  continues  at  a  stay  ? 
Ebbs  not  the  sea,  when  it  hath  overflow'd  ? 
Follows  not  darkness,  when  the  day  is  gone  ? 
And  see  we  not  sometimes  the  eye  of  heaven 
Dimm'd  with  o'er-flying  clouds  ?     There's  not  that  work 
Of  careful  nature,  or  of  cunning  art, 
How  Btrong,  how  beauteous,  or  how  rich  it  be, 
But  falls  in  time  to  ruin.    Here,  gentle  madam, 
In  this  one  draught  I  wash  my  sorrow  down.  \Ihiriks, 
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The  persecuted  pair  fall  asleep  ;  and  a  murdered  body  being  found  near  them,  they  are 
apprehended  as  the  murderers  and  conducted  to  trial.  They  are  discharged  through  the 
discovery  of  the  real  murderer ;  and  fly  with  Lord  Powis  into  Wales. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  analysis  that  '  The  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle '  is 
entirely  deficient  in  dramatic  unity.  Shakspere,  in  representing  a  series  of  historical 
events,  did  not  of  course  attempt  to  sustain  that  unity  of  idea  which  we  see  so  strikingly 
in  his  best  tragedies  and  comedies.  We  have  not  one  great  action,  but  a  succession  of 
actions  ;  and  yet,  through  his  wonderful  power  of  characterization,  and  his  skill  in  grouping 
a  series  of  events  round  one  leading  event,  we  have  a  principle  upon  which  the  mind 
can  determinately  rest,  and  rightly  comprehend  the  whole  dramatic  movement.  In  the 
play  before  us  there  is  no  distinct  relation  between  one  scene  and  another.  We  forget 
the  connection  between  Oldcastle  and  the  events  in  which  he  is  implicated ;  and,  when  he 
himself  appears  on  the  scene,  the  development  of  character,  in  which  a  real  poet  would 
have  luxuriated,  is  made  subordinate  to  the  hurry  of  the  perplexed  though  monotonous 
movement  of  the  story.  Thoroughly  to  understand  the  surpassing  power  of  Shakspere 
in  the  management  of  the  historical  drama,  it  might  be  desirable  to  compare  John,  or 
Richard  II.,  or  Richard  III.,  or  Henry  VIII.,  with  this  play ;  but,  after  all,  the  things  do 
not  admih  of  comparison. 
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THOMAS    LORD    CROMWELL. 


THE  first  edition  of  this  play  was  published  in  1602,  under  the  title  of  'The  Chronicle 
History  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell.'  No  name  or  initials  of  any  author  appear  in  the 
title-page.  In  1613  appeared  'The  true  Chronicle  Historic  of  the  whole  life  and  death 
of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell.  As  it  hath  beene  sundry  times  publikely  Acted  by  the 
Kings  Majesties  Seruants.  Written  by  W.  S.'  In  1602  the  registers  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  had  the  entry  of  "  A  Booke  called  the  Lyfe  and  Deathe  of  the  Lord  Crom- 
well, as  yt  was  lately  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberleyn  his  servants."  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  play  was  originally  performed,  and  continued  to  be  performed,  by  the 
company  in  \vhich  Shakspere  was  a  chief  proprietor.  In  the  Introductory  Notice  to 
Henry  VIII.  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  Shakspere  produced  that  play  as  a  new 
play  in  1613.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  in  1613  it  might  recommend  the  sale  of 
'Thomas  Lord  Cromwell'  to  put  W.  S.  on  the  title-page,  whether  those  initials  repre- 
sented the  real  writer,  or  were  meant  to  imply  that  the  writer  was  William  Shakspere. 
Beyond  these  initials  there  is  no  external  evidence  whatever  to  attribute  the  play  to  the 
great  dramatizer  of  English  history. 

Schlegel,  as  we  have  seen,  calls  '  Sir  John  Oldcastls   and  '  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell ' 
"  biographical  dramas,  and  models  in  this  species."     We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
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that  a  biographical  drama,  especially  such  a  drama  as  '  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,'  is 
essentially  undramatic.  'Oldcastle'  takes  a  portion  only  of  the  life  of  its  hero;  but 
'  Cromwell '  gives  us  the  story  of  the  man  from  his  boyhood  to  his  execution  The 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  any  play  of  Shakspere's  is  solely  in  the  structure  of  the 
title ;  and  that  parallel  holds  good  only  with  regard  to  one  play,  Lear,  according  to  its 
original  title,  the  '  True  Chronicle  Historie  of  the  life  and  death  of  King  Lear  and  his 
three  Daughters.'  In  the  folio  collection  of  1623  we  have  indeed  'The  Life  and  Death 
of  King  John,'  '  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  II.,'  '  The  Life  of  King  Henry  V.,' 
'The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  III.,'  and  '  The  Life  of  King  Henry  VIII.'  So  in  the 
same  edition  we  have  '  The  Life  and  Death  of  Julius  Caesar.'  But  our  readers  are 
perfectly  aware  that  in  all  these  dramas  a  very  small  portion  of  the  life  of  the  hero  of 
each  is  included  in  the  action.  Shakspere  knew  his  art  too  well  to  attempt  to  teach 
history  dramatically  by  connecting  a  series  of  isolated  events  solely  by  their  relation  to 
a  principal  agent,  without  any  other  dependence.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  more 
complete  in  itself  than  the  action  of  Richard  II.,  or  that  of  Henry  V.,  of  Richard  III., 
and  of  Henry  VIII.  We  have  in  these  pieces  nearly  all  the  condensation  which  pure 
tragedy  requires.  But  in  '  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,'  on  the  contrary,  what  Shakspere 
would  have  told  in  a  few  words,  reserving  himself  for  an  exhibition  of  character  in  the 
more  striking  situations,  is  actually  presented  to  us  in  a  succession  of  scenes  that  have 
no  relation  to  any  action  of  deepening  interest — chapter  upon  chapter  of  which  might 
have  been  very  well  spared,  if  one  chapter,  that  of  the  elevation  and  fall  of  Cromwell, 
had  occupied  a  space  proportioned  to  its  importance. 

We  begin  the  drama  in  the  shop  of  old  Cromwell,  the  blacksmith,  at  Putney,  where 
young  Cromwell,  with  a  want  of  sense  that  ill  accords  with  his  future  advancement,  insists 
that  his  father's  men  shall  leave  off  work  because  their  noise  disturbs  his  study.  Hia 
father  comes,  and  like  a  sensible  and  honest  man  reproves  his  son  for  his  vagaries;  and 
then  the  ambitious  youth,  who  proclaims  the  purpose  of  his  presaging  soul,  that  he  will 
build  a  palace 

"As  fine  as  is  king  Henry's  house  at  Sheen," 
thus  soliloquizes : — 

"  Crow.  Why  should  my  birth  keep  down  my  mounting  spirit  ? 
Are  not  all  creatures  subject  unto  time, 
To  time,  who  doth  abuse  the  cheated  world, 
And  fills  it  full  of  hodge-podge  bastardy  ? 
Theresa  legions  now  of  beggars  on  the  earth 
That  their  original  did  spring  from  kings; 
And  many  monarchs  now,  whose  fathers  were 
The  riff-raff  of  their  age  :  for  time  and  fortune 
Wears  out  a  noble  train  to  beggary ; 
And  from  the  dunghill  millions  do  advance 
To  state  and  mark  in  this  admiring  world. 
This  is  but  course,  which  in  the  name  of  fate 
Is  seen  as  often  as  it  whirls  about. 
The  river  Thames,  that  by  our  door  doth  pass, 
His  first  beginning  is  but  small  and  shallow  ; 
Yet,  keeping  on  his  course,  grows  to  a  sea. 
And  likewise  Wolsey,  the  wonder  of  our  age, 
His  birth  as  mean  as  mine,  a  butcher's  sou  ; 
Now  who  within  this  land  a  greater  man  ? 
Then,  Cromwell,  cheer  thee  up,  and  tell  thy  soul, 
That  thou  may'st  live  to  flourish  and  control." 

The  youug  man,  who  despises  work,  immediately  gets  employment  without  seeking  it,— 
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to  be  secretary  to  the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp.  Then  commences  the  secondary 
action  of  the  drama,  which  consists  of  the  adventures  of  one  Banister,  an  English  mer- 
chant, who  is  persecuted  by  Bagot,  a  usurer,  and  relieved  by  a  foreign  merchant.  It  is 
by  no  means  clear  what  this  has  to  do  with  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell ;  but  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  know  that  eventually  the  usurer  is  hanged,  and  the  merchant  is  restored  to 
competence. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  with  all  the  author's  contempt  for  unity  of  action,  to  have 
contrived  to  have  told  the  whole  story  of  Cromwell  dramatically :  and  so  he  occasionally 
gives  us  a  chorus.  The  second  act  thus  opens  : — 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  imagine  that  young  Cromwell  *8 
In  Antwerp,  leiger  for  the  English  merchants ; 
And  Banister,  to  shun  this  Bagot's  hate, 
Hearing  that  he  hath  got  some  of  his  debts, 
Is  fled  to  Antwerp,  with  his  wife  and  children ; 
Which  Bdgot  hearing,  is  gone  after  them, 
And  thither  sends  his  bills  of  debt  before, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  wretched  Banister. 
What  doth  fall  out,  with  patience  sit  and  see, 
A  just  requital  of  false  treachery." 

Cromwell  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  "just  requital  of  false  treachery" — which  requital 
consists  in  the  usurer  being  arrested  for  purchasing  the  king's  stolen  jewels.  Cromwell 
gets  as  tired  of  keeping  accounts  as  he  previously  was  of  the  din  of  his  father's  smithy  ; 
so  all  in  a  moment  he  throws  up  his  commission  and  sets  off  upon  his  travels  to  Italy, 
having  very  opportunely  met  in  Antwerp  with  Hodge,  his  father's  man.  And  so  we  get 
through  the  second  act. 

In  the  third  act  the  capricious  lad  and  his  servant  are  standing  penniless  upon  the 
bridge  at  Florence,  and  their  immediate  necessities  are  relieved  by  the  generous  Italian 
merchant  who  was  succouring  the  distress  of  the  Englishmau  in  the  first  act.  Cromwell 

o  o 

is  always  moving ;  and  he  sets  off  for  Bononia,  where  he  rescues,  by  a  stratagem,  Russell 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  from  the  agents  of  the  French  king.  We  have  the  chorus  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  act : — 

"  Thus  far  you  see  how  Cromwell's  fortune  pasa'd. 
The  eai-l  of  Bedford,  being  safe  in  Mantua, 
Desires  Cromwell's  company  into  France, 
To  make  requital  for  bis  courtesy  ; 
But  Cromwell  doth  deny  the  earl  his  suit, 
And  tells  him  that  those  parts  he  meant  to  see, 
He  had  not  yet  set  footing  on  the  land ; 
And  so  directly  takes  his  way  to  Spain  ; 
The  earl  to  France  ;  and  so  they  both  do  part. 
Now  let  your  thoughts,  as  swift  as  is  the  wind, 
Skip  some  few  years  that  Cromwell  spent  in  travel ; 
And  now  imagine  him  to  be  in  England, 
Servant  unto  the  master  of  the  rolls ; 
Where  in  short  time  he  there  began  to  flourish  : 
An  hour  shall  show  you  what  few  years  did  cherish." 

The  scene  shifts  to  London,  where  Sir  Christopher  Hales  is  giving  an  entertainment  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  Cromwell  waiting  on  the  guests.  The 
sudden  preferment  of  Cromwell  to  the  highest  confidence  of  Wolsey  is  accomplished  with 
a  celerity  which  was  perfectly  necessary  when  the  poet  had  so  many  events  to  tell  us  : — • 

"  Wol.  Sir  Christopher,  is  that  your  man  ? 
Halo.  An  't  like 
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Tour  grace,  he  is  a  scholar,  and  a  linguist ; 
One  that  hath  travelled  through  many  parts 
Of  Christendom,  my  lord. 

Wol.  My  friend,  come  nearer  :  have  you  been  a  traveller  f 

Crom.  My  lord. 

I  have  added  to  my  knowledge  the  Low  Countries, 
With  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy  ; 
And  though  small  gain  of  profit  I  did  find. 
Yet  it  did  please  my  eye,  content  my  mind. 

Wol.  What  do  you  think  then  of  the  several  states 
And  princes'  courts  as  you  have  travelled  ? 

C^om.  My  lord,  no  court  with  England  may  compare, 
Neither  for  state,  nor  civil  government. 
Lust  dwells  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  Spain, 
From  the  poor  peasant  to  the  prince's  train. 
In  Germany  and  Holland,  riot  serves ; 
And  he  that  most  can  drink,  most  he  deserves. 
England  I  praise  not  for  I  here  was  born, 
But  that  she  laughs  the  others  unto  scorn. 

Wol.  My  lord,  there  dwells  within  that  spirit  more 
Than  can  be  discern' d  by  the  outward  eye : — 
Sir  Christopher,  will  you  part  with  your  man  ? 

Hales.  I  have  sought  to  proffer  him  unto  your  lordship  J 
And  now  I  see  he  hath  preferr'd  himself. 

Wol.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Crom.  Cromwell,  my  lord. 

Wol.  Then,  Cromwell,  here  we  make  thee  solicitor 
Of  our  causes,  and  nearest,  next  ourself  : 
Gardiner,  give  you  kind  welcome  to  the  man." 

The  fourth  act  opens  again  with  a  chorus  :  — 

"  Now,  Cromwell's  highest  fortunes  do  begin. 
W.olsey,  that  lov'd  him  as  he  did  his  life, 
Committed  all  his  treasure  to  his  hands, 
Wolsey  is  dead ;  and  Gardiner,  his  man, 
Is  now  created  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Pardon  if  we  omit  all  Wolsey 's  life, 
Because  our  play  depends  on  Cromwell's  death. 
Now  sit,  and  see  his  highest  state  of  all, 
His  height  of  rising,  and  his  sudden  fall. 
Pardon  the  errors  are  already  past, 
And  live  in  hope  the  best  doth  come  at  last. 
My  hope  upon  your  favour  doth  depend, 
And  looks  to  have  your  liking  ere  tue  end." 

It  was  certainly  needless  for  the  author  to  apologize  for  omitting  "all  Wolsey's  life;" 
but  the  apology  is  curious  as  exhibiting  his  rude  notions  of  what  was  properly  within  the 
province  of  the  drama.  We  have  now  Cromwell,  after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  become  Sir 
Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  Gardiner  makes  a  sudden  resolution  that  he  will  have  his  head. 
The  Florence  merchant  comes  to  London  in  want  ;  and  we  presently  find  him  at  the 
hospitable  board  of  Cromwell,  with  money-bags  showered  upon  him,  and  his  debts  paid. 
We  have  in  this  act  a  scene  between  Gardiner  and  Cromwell  which,  feeble  as  it  is,  is 
amongst  the  best  passages  of  the  play  : — 

"  Crom.  Good  morrow  to  my  lord  of  Winchester  :  I  know 
You  benr  me  hard  about  the  abbey  lands. 

Gard.  Have  I  not  reason,  when  religion 's  wrong'd  ? 
You  had  no  colour  for  what  you  have  done. 
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Crvm.  Yes,  the  abolishing  of  antichrist, 
And  of  his  popish  order  from  our  realm. 
I  am  no  enemy  to  religion  ; 
But  what  is  done,  it  is  for  E.r,jJnnd's  good. 
What  did  they  serve  for,  but  to  feed  a  sort 
Of  lazy  abbots  and  of  full-fed  friars  ? 
They  neither  plough  nor  sow,  and  yet  they  reap 
The  fat  of  all  the  land,  and  suck  the  poor. 
Look,  what  was  theirs  is  in  king  Henry's  hands  ; 
His  wealth  before  lay  in  the  abbey  lands. 

Gard.  Indeed  these  things  you  have  alleg'd,  my  lord ; 
When,  God  doth  know,  the  infant  yet  unborn 
Will  curse  the  time  the  abbeys  were  pull'd  down 
I  pray  now  where  is  hospitality  ? 
Where  now  may  poor  distressed  people  go, 
For  to  relieve  their  need,  or  rest  their  bones, 
When  weary  travel  doth  oppress  their  limbs  ? 
And  where  religious  men  should  take  them  in, 
Shall  now  be  kept  back  with  a  mastiff  dog ; 
And  thousand  thousand " 

Gardiner  suborns  witnesses  to  impute  treasonable  words  to  Cromwell,  and  absolves  them 
\  d  crucifix  and  holy  water. 

The  real  action  of  the  play  commences  at  the  fourth  act  ;  all  which  precedes  might 
have  been  told  by  a  skilful  poet  in  a  dozen  lines.  The  fifth  act  presents  us  the  arrest  of 
Cromwell ;  and  after  a  soliloquy  in  the  Tower,  and  a  very  feeble  scene  between  the  unhappy 
man,  Gardiner,  and  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  his  son  is  introduced,  of  whom 
*e  have  before  heard  nothing  : — 

"  Lieu.  Here  is  your  son,  sir,  come  to  take  his  leave. 

Crom.  To  take  his  leave  ?     Come  hither,  Harry  Cromwell. 
Mark,  boy,  the  last  words  that  I  speak  to  thee : 
Flatter  not  fortune,  neither  fawn  upon  her ; 
Gape  not  for  state,  yet  lose  no  spark  of  honour ; 
Ambition,  like  the  plague,  see  thou  eschew  it : 
I  die  for  treason,  boy,  and  never  knew  it. 
Yet  let  thy  faith  as  spotless  be  as  mine, 
And  Cromwell's  virtues  in  thy  face  shall  shine  : 
Come,  go  along,  and  see  me  leave  my  breath, 
And  I'll  leave  thee  upon  the  floor  of  death." 

Cromwell  leaves  the  stage  for  his  execution  with  this  speech  : — 

"Exec.  I  am  your  deathsman  ;  pray,  my  lord,  forgive  me. 

Crom.  Even  with  my  soul.  Why,  man,  thou  art  my  doctor, 
And  bring'st  me  precious  physic  for  my  soul. 
My  lord  of  Bedford,  I  desire  of  you 
Before  my  death  a  corporal  embrace. 
Farewell,  great  lord ;  my  love  I  do  commend, 
My  heart  to  you ;  my  soul  to  heaven  I  send. 
This  is  my  joy,  that  ere  my  body  fleet, 
Your  honour'd  arms  are  my  true  winding-sheet. 
Farewell,  dear  Bedford  ;  my  peace  is  made  in  heaven. 
Thus  falls  great  Cromwell,  a  poor  ell  in  length, 
To  rise  to  unmeasur'd  height,  wing'd  with  new  strength, 
The  land  of  worms,  which  dying  men  discover  : 
My  soul  is  shrin'd  with  heaven's  celestial  cover." 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  show  that  '  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  *  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Shakspere.     Its  entire  management  is  mas'  unskilful ;  there  is 
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no  art  -whatever  in  the  dramatic  conception  of  plot  or  character;  from  first  to  last  there  is 
scarcely  a  passage  that  can  be  called  poetry;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  gives  us  a  notion 
of  a  writer  capable  of  better  things ;  it  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the  founders  of  the  stage, 
— false  taste,  extravagance,  riches  needlessly  paraded.  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
dramatic  writer  of  mark  or  likelihood,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  to  whom  it 
may  be  assigned.  If  W.  S.  were  Weutworth  Smith,  it  must  have  been  unlucky  for  him 
in  his  own  time  that  his  initials  might  excite  a  comparison  with  the  great  master  of  the 
stage ;  however  fortunate  he  may  have  been  in  having  descended  to  after-times  in  the 
\jame  volume  with  ten  historical  plays  that  probably  first  stimulated  his  weak  ambition. 
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THIS  comedy  was  first  published  in  1605,  with  the  following  title:— 'The  London  Pro- 
digall.  As  it  was  piaide  by  the  Kings  Maiesties  seruants.  By  William  Shakespeare, 
London.  Printed  by  T.  C.  for  Nathaniel  Butter.'  It  was  probably  written  after  the 
death  of  Elizabeth ;  for  in  the  second  act  we  have,  "  I  am  a  commander,  sir,  under  the 
king."  There  is  no  entry  of  the  play  in  the  Stationers'  registers.  Schlegel  says,  "If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  Lessing  pronounced  this  piece  to  be  Shakspere's,  and  wished  to 
bring  it  on  the  German  stage."  Tieck  also  assigns  this  comedy  to  Shakspere.  Hazlitt 
says.  "•  Locrine'  and  'The  London  Prodigal,'  if  they  were  Shakspeare's  at  all.  must 
have  been  amongst  the  sins  of  his  youth."  This  is  at  best  a  hasty  opinion;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  two  plays  belong  to  different  periods,  and  that  each  \» 
characteristic  of  its  period.  They  must  have  been  separated  by  at  least  twenty  years.  If 
in  '  Locrine '  we  could  find  any  natural  power,  any  of  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  art, 
that  constitutes  genius,  we  might  inquire  whether  it  was  possible  that  the  youthful  Shak- 
spere could  have  produced  the  work.  We  find  in  it,  not  the  faults  of  a  very  young  man, 
but  the  habits  which  belong  to  a  vicious  system,  in  which  the  writer  has  had  a  complete 
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training.  We  therefore  reject  it.  Putting  the  date  of  its  publication  out  of  the  question, 
we  are  satisfied  from  the  general  tone  of  '  The  London  Prodigal'  that  it  represents  the 
manners  of  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  first  of  James.  If  Shakspere  wrote  it, 
therefore,  he  must  have  written  it  after  his  comic  powers  were  fully  matured ;  after  he 
had  produced  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Twelfth  Night,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  The  belief  is  almost  too  extravagant  to  be  gravely  controverted. 

The  comedy  opens  with  the  arrival  from  Venice  of  the  merchant  Flowerdale  senior, 
who  had  left  his  son  Matthew  under  the  guardianship  of  his  brother,  Flowerdale  junior, 
a  London  merchant.  The  uncle  tells  the  father  of  the  reckless  course  of  the  young  man. 
The  father  takes  this  view  of  the  matter :  "  Believe  me,  brother,  they  that  die  most 
virtuous  have  in  their  youth  lived  most  vicious;  and  none  knows  the  danger  of  the  fire 
more  than  he  that  falls  into  it."  This,  we  undertake  to  say,  is  not  the  morality  of  Shak- 
spere :  it  is  a  tolerance  beyond  his  tolerance.  But  it  is  the  morality  which  prevails  in 
'  The  London  Prodigal.'  The  uncle  goes  on  to  say  that  the  son  is  a  continual  swearer,  a 
breaker  of  his  oaths,  a  mighty  brawler,  a  great  drinker,  one  that  will  borrow  of  any  man. 
The  youth  knocks  at  the  door;  and  the  father  disguised  is  to  be  represented  as  dead.  A 
will  is  produced  by  which  the  son  is  disinherited;  and  it  is  justice  to  him  to  say  that  he 
displays  the  same  indifference  about  the  loss  of  fortune  as  about  the  death  of  his  father. 
Old  Flowerdale  lends  him  twenty  pounds  in  his  assumed  character,  and  agrees  to  engage 
with  him  as  a  servant.  A  wooing  now  commences  after  a  strange  fashion.  Sir  Lancelot 
Spurcock  has  three  daughters,  of  whom  Luce,  the  most  attractive,  has  three  suitors — Sir 
Arthur  Greenshield,  whom  she  prefers;  Oliver,  a  Devonshire  clothier,  whom  the  father 
patronizes;  and  young  Flowerdale,  who  is  rejected  both  by  father  and  daughter.  A  more 
heartless  scoundrel  certainly  never  presented  himself  in  worshipful  society.  His  father 
being  named,  he  thus  speaks  of  him : 

"  Ay,  God  be  praised,  he  is  far  enough ; 
He  is  gone  a  pilgrimage  to  Paradise, 
And  left  me  to  cut  a  caper  against  care. 
Luce,  look  on  me  that  am  as  light  as  air." 

His  father,  who  in  his  assumed  character  of  a  servant  is  called  Kester,  is  desirous  to  marry 
his  son  to  the  lady;  and  he  thus  devises  a  plan  for  overcoming  the  prudential  scruples  of 

Sir  Lancelot : 

"  Presently  we  '11  go  and  draw  a  will, 
Where  we  '11  set  down  land  that  we  never  saw; 
And  we  will  have  it  of  so  large  a  sum, 
Sir  Lancelot  shall  entreat  you  take  his  daughter. 
This  being  form'd,  give  it  master  Weathercock, 
And  make  Sir  Lancelot's  daughter  heir  of  all ; 
Aud  make  him  swear  pever  to  show  the  will 
To  any  one,  until  that  you  be  dead. 
This  done,  the  foolish  changing  Weathercock 
Will  straight  discourse  unto  Sir  Lancelot 
The  form  and  tenor  of  your  testament. 
Ne'er  stand  to  pause  of  it ;  be  rul'd  by  me : 
What  will  ensue,  that  shall  you  quickly  see." 

The  device  succeeds.  The  covetous  knight  rejects  the  honest  clothier,  and  Luce  is  married 
against  her  will  to  the  heartless  profligate,  who  thus  discloses  the  nature  of  his  love  in  con- 
fidence to  Kester :  - 

"  And  thou  shalt  see,  when  once  I  have  my  dower, 
In  mirth  we  '11  spend  full  many  a  merry  hour ; 
As  for  this  wench,  I  not  regard  a  pin, 
It  is  her  gold  must  bring  my  pleasures  in," 
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The  father  and  uncle  concert  to  arrest  the  prodigal  on  his  return  from  church,  that  they 
may  try  the  temper  of  his  wife.  The  libertine  braves  it  out  when  this  resolve  is  carried 
into  effect;  but  the  unhappy  woman  clings  to  him,  now  he  is  her  husband,  with  a  tender- 
ness that  in  the  hands  of  a  real  poet  might  have  been  worked  up  into  subsequent  situations 
of  uncommon  beauty: — 

"Sir  Lane.  I  am  cozen'd,  and  uiy  hopefullest  child  undone. 

M.  Flow.  You  are  not  cozen'd,  nor  is  she  undone. 
They  slander  me ;  by  this  light,  they  slander  me. 
Look  you,  my  uncle  here's  an  usurer, 
And  would  undo  me;  but  I'll  stand  in  law; 
Do  you  but  bail  me,  you  shall  do  no  more  : 
You,  brother  Civet,  and  master  Weathercock,  do  but  bail  me, 
And  let  me  have  my  marriage-money  paid  me, 
And  we'll  ride  down,  and  your  own  eyes  shall  see 
How  my  poor  tenants  there  will  welcome  me. 
You  shall  but  bail  me,  you  shall  do  no  more  :  — 
And  you,  you  greedy  gnat,  their  bail  will  serve ! 

Plow.  Jun.  Ay,  sir,  I  '11  ask  no  better  bail. 

Sir  Lane.  No,  sir,  you  shall  not  take  my  bail,  nor  hia, 
Nor  my  son  Civet's  :  I  '11  not  be  cheated,  L 
Shrieve,  take  your  prisoner ;  I  '11  not  deal  with  him. 
Let  his  uncle  make  false  dice  with  his  false  bones ; 

I  will  not  have  to  do  with  him  :  mock'd,  gull'd,  and  wrong'dl 
Come,  girl,  though  it  be  late,  it  falls  out  well ; 

Thou  shalt  not  live  with  him  in  beggar's  helL 

Lucf.  He  is  my  husband,  and  high  heaven  doth  know 
With  what  unwillingness  I  went  to  church; 
But  you  enforc'd  me,  you  compell'd  me  to  it. 
The  holy  churchman  pronounc  d  these  words  but  now, 

I 1  must  not  leave  my  husband  in  distress : ' 
Now  I  must  comfort  him,  not  go  with  you. 

Sir  Lane.  Comfort  a  cozener  !  on  my  curse  forsake  him. 

Luce.  This  day  you  caus'd  me  on  your  curse  to  take  him. 
Do  not,  I  pray,  my  grieved  soul  oppress  : 
God  knows  my  heart  doth  bleed  at  his  distress." 

The  wife  refuses  to  go  home  with  her  father;  and  she  is  left  with  her  husband  and  his 
uncle : — 

"  Luce.  0  go  not  yet,  good  master  Flowerdale  : 
Take  my  word  for  the  debt,  my  word,  my  bond. 

M.  Flow.  Ay,  by ,  uncle,  and  my  bond  too. 

Luce.  Alas,  I  ne'er  ought  nothing  but  I  paid  it  ; 
And  I  can  work  :  alas,  he  can  do  nothing. 
I  have  some  friends  perhaps  will  pity  me  : 
His  chiefest  friends  do  seek  his  misery. 
All  that  I  can  or  beg,  get,  or  receive, 
Shall  be  for  you.     0  do  not  turn  away 
Methinks,  within  a  face  so  reverend, 
So  well  experienc'd  in  this  tottering  world, 
Should  live  some  feeling  of  a  maiden's  grief: 
For  my  sake,  his  father's  and  your  brother's  sake. 
Ay,  for  your  soul's  sake,  that  doth  hope  for  joy, 
Pity  my  state ;  do  not  two  souls  destroy. 

Flow.  Jun,  Fair  maid,  stand  up  :  not  in  regard  of 
But  in  pity  of  thy  hapless  choice, 
I  do  release  him.     Master  sheriff,  I  thank  you ; 
And,  officers,  there  in  for  you  to  drink. 
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Here,  maid,  take  this  money ;  there  is  a  hundred  angels : 

And,  for  I  will  be  sure  he  Bhall  not  have  it, 

Here,  Kester,  take  it  you,  and  use  it  sparingly ; 

But  let  not  her  have  any  want  at  all. 

Dry  your  eyes,  niece ;  do  not  too  much  lament 

For  him  whose  life  hath  been  in  riot  spent : 

If  well  he  useth  thee,  he  gets  him  friends  ; 

If  ill,  a  shameful  end  on  him  depends.  [Exit  FLOWERDALB  JUT,. 

M.  Flow.  A  plague  go  with  you  for  an  old  fornicator  ! 
Come,  Kit,  the  money ;  come,  honest  Kit. 

Flow.  Sen.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  sir,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

M.  Flow.  And  why,  sir,  pardon  you  ?  Give  me  the  money, 
you  old  rascal,  or  I  will  make  you. 

Luce.  Pray  hold  your  hands ;  give  it  him,  honast  friend. 

Flow.  Sen.  If  you  be  so  content,  with  all  my  heart.        [Gives  the  fiwney. 

M.  Flow.  Content,  sir  ?  'sblood  !  she  shall  be  content 
whether  she  will  or  no.  A  rattle-baby  come  to  follow  me ! 
Go,  get  you  gone  to  the  greasy  chuff  your  father ;  bring 
me  your  dowry,  or  never  look  on  me. 

Flow.  Sen.  Sir,  she  hath  forsook  her  father  and  all  her 
friends  for  you. 

M.  Flow.  Hang  thee,  her  friends  and  father,  all  together ! 

Flow.  Sen.  Yet  part  with  something  to  provide  her  lodging. 

M.  Floio.  Yes,  I  mean  to  part  with  her  and  you ;  but  if  I 
part  with  one  angel,  hang  me  at  a  post.  I'll  rather  throw 
them  at  a  cast  of  dice,  as  I  have  done  a  thousand  of  their 
fellows." 

The  unmitigated  villain  deserts  his  wife  after  this  brutality.  She  is,  necessarily,  protected 
by  his  father;  and,  disguised  as  "a  Dutch  frow,"  enters  into  the  service  of  her  own  mar- 
ried sister.  Matthew  Flowerdale  loses  his  hundred  angels  at  the  gaming-table ;  robs 
Spurcock's  unmarried  daughter  upon  the  highway ;  is  reduced  to  starvation  and  beggary ; 
receives  aims  from  his  own  wife  in  her  Dutch  mask ;  and  thus  shows  how  the  medicine 
misfortune  has  operated  upon  his  soul : — "  By  this  hand,  this  Dutch  wench  is  in  love  with 
me.  Were  it  not  admirable  to  make  her  steal  all  Civet's  plate,  and  run  away  ? "  Of  course 
the  fellow  has  his  deserts.  He  is  about  to  be  taken  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  robbery,  and 
on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  his  wife.  The  Dutch  frow,  who  sees  his  arrest,  throws 
off  her  dress,  and  the  following  scene  quickly  leads  to  a  happy  conclusion : — 

"Luce.  I  am  no  trull,  neither  outlandish  frow: 
Nor  he  nor  I  shall  to  the  prison  go. 
Know  you  me  now  ?  nay,  never  stand  amaz'd. 
Father,  I  know  I  have  offended  you  ; 
And  though  that  duty  wills  me  bend  my  kneea 
To  you  in  duty  and  obedience, 
Yet  this  way  do  I  turn,  and  to  him  yield 
My  love,  my  duty,  and  my  humbleness. 

Sir  Lane.  Bastard  in  nature  !  kneel  to  such  a  slave  ? 

Luce.  0  master  Flowerdale,  if  too  much  grief 
Have  not  stopp'd  up  the  organs  of  vour  voice, 
•  Then  speak  to  her  that  is  thy  faithful  wife; 

Or  doth  contempt  of  me  thus  tie  thy  tongue  ? 
Turn  not  away ;  I  am  no  ^Ethiop, 
No  wanton  Cressid,  nor  a  changing  Helen ; 
But  rather  one  made  wretched  by  thy  loss. 
What !  turn'st  thou  still  from  me  ?     0  then 
I  guess  thee  wofull'st  among  hapless  men. 

M.  Flow.  I  am  indeed,  wife,  wonder  among  wives ! 
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Thy  chastity  and  virtue  hath  infus'd 

Another  soul  in  me,  red  with  defame, 

For  in  my  blushing  cheeks  is  seen  my  shame," 

Old  Flowerdale  also  throws  off  his  disguise,  and  the  son  rejoices  in  a  kind  wife  and  a 
forgiving  father : — 

"M.  Flow.  My  father '  0,  I  shame  to  look  on  him. 
Pardon,  dear  father,  the  follies  that  are  past. 

Flow.  Sen.  Son,  son,  I  do  ;  and  joy  at  this  thy  change, 
And  applaud  thy  fortune  in  this  virtuous  maid, 
Whom  Heaven  hath  sent  to  thee  to  save  thy  souL 

Luce.  This  addeth  joy  to  joy  ;  high  Heaven  be  pnuVd. 

Weath.  Master  Flowerdale,  welcome  from  death,  good 
master  Flowerdale.  'T  was  said  so  here,  't  was  said  so  here, 
good  faith. 

Flow.  Sen.  I  caus'd  that  rumour  to  be  spread  myself, 
Because  I'd  see  the  humours  of  my  son, 
Which  to  relate  the  circumstance  is  needless. 
And,  sirrah,  see 

You  run  no  more  into  that  same  disease : 
For  he  that's  once  cur'd  of  that  malady, 
Of  riot,  swearing,  drunkenness,  and  pride, 
And  falls  again  into  the  like  distress, 
That  fever's  deadly,  doth  till  death  endure : 
Such  men  die  mad,  as  of  a  calenture. 

M.  Flov.  Heaven  helping  me,  I'll  hate  the  course  as  helL 

Flow.  Jan.  Say  it,  and  do  it,  cousin,  all  is  welL 

Sir  Lane.  Well,  being  in  hope  you'll  prove  an  honest  man^ 
I  take  you  to  my  favour." 

If  Shakspere  had  chosen  such  a  plot,  in  which  the  sudden  repentance  of  the  offender 
•was  to  compensate  for  the  miseries  he  had  inflicted,  he  would  have  made  the  prodigal 
retain  some  sense  of  honour,  some  remorse  amidst  his  recklessness — something  that  would 
have  given  the  assurance  that  his  contrition  was  not  hypocrisy.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
the  low  moral  tone  of  the  writer's  own  mind  produced  the  low  morality  of  the  plot  and 
its  catastrophe.  We  see  in  this  play  that  confusion  of  principles  of  which  the  stage  was 
too  long  the  faithful  mirror.  In  Shakspere  the  partition  which  separates  levity  and  guilt 
is  never  broken  down ;  thoughtlessness  and  dishonour  are  not  treated  with  equal  indul- 
gence. This  is  quite  argument  enough  to  prove  that  Shakspere  could  not  have  written 
this  comedy,  nor  rendered  the  least  assistance  in  its  composition.  If  it  exhibited  any 
traces  of  his  wit  or  his  poetry,  we  should  still  reiect  it  upou  this  sole  ground. 
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THE  first  edition  of  this  comedy  was  published  in  1607,  under  the  following  title:  'The 
Puritaine  or  the  Widdow  of  Watling-streete.  Acted  by  the  Children  of  Paules.  Written 
by  W.  S.'  The  entry  of  the  play  appears  in  the  Stationers'  registers  of  the  same  year. 
It  was  printed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  third  edition  of  Shakspere's  works ;  and  was  ascribed 
to  Shakspere  by  Gildon  in  1702.  Gildon  probably  relied  upon  its  publication  as  Shak- 
spere's in  the  third  collected  edition  of  his  plays.  Our  own  critics  of  recent  times  have 
uniformly  rejected  it.  Schlegel  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Shakspere  wrote  it ;  and  he 
produces  this  curious  theory: — "One  of  my  literary  friends,  intimately  acquainted  with 
Shakspere,  was  of  opinion  that  the  poet  must  have  wished  to  write  a  play  for  once  in  the 
style  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  that  in  this  way  we  must  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
present  piece  and  his  usual  manner.  To  follow  out  this  idea,  however,  would  lead  to  a 
very  nice  critical  investigation."  Such  an  investigation  would,  we  believe,  bring  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  'The  Puritan'  is  as  unlike  Ben  Jonson  as  it  is  unlike  Shakspere.  If  it 
possesses  little  of  the  wit,  the  buoyancy,  the  genial  good  humour,  the  sparkling  poetry, 
the  deep  philosophy,  and  the  universal  characterization  of  Shakspere,  it  wants  in  the  same 
degree  the  nice  discrimination  of  shades  of  character,  the  sound  judgment,  the  careful 
management  of  the  plot,  the  lofty  and  indignant  satire,  the  firm  and  gorgeous  rhetoric,  of 
Jonson.  As  a  comedy  of  manners,  '  The  Puritan '  is  at  once  feeble  and  extravagant, 
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The  author  cannot  paint  classes  in  painting  individuals.  'The  Puritan'  is  a  misnomer. 
We  have  no  representation  of  the  formal  manners  of  that  class.  The  family  of  the  Widow 
of  Watling  Street  is  meant  to  be  puritanical,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  wherein  they 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  in  the  coarse  exhibition  of  the  loose  morality  of 
one  of  their  servants,  who  professes  to  lie  though  he  swears  not,  and  is  willing  to  steal 
if  the  crime  is  called  by  some  gentler  name.  Yet.  the  comedy  is  not  without  spirit  and 
interest.  The  events  are  improbable,  and  some  of  the  intrigues  are  superfluous;  but  the 
action  seldom  lingers;  and  if  the  characters  seem  unnatural,  they  are  sufficiently  denned 
to  enable  us  to  believe  that  such  characters  did  exist,  and  might  have  been  copied  from  the 
life  by  the  author.  It  is  this  individual  painting  that  constitutes  the  essential  difference 
between  the  comedy  of  almost  every  writer  as  compared  with  Shakspere.  Old  Aubrey 
said,  with  a  truth  which  might  have  been  imitated  by  critics  of  higher  pretension, — "  His 
comedies  will  remain  wit  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  is  understood,  for  that  he  handles 
mores  hominum;  now  our  present  writers  reflect  so  much  upon  pai'ticular  persons  and 
coxcombities  that  twenty  years  hence  they  will  not  be  understood." 

The  first  scene  introduces  us  to  the  widow,'  ostentatiously  weeping  for  the  death  of  her 
husband.  She  is  surrounded  by  a  silly. son,  a  brother  not  over  wise,  and  two  daughters 
of  "no  characters  at  all,"  except  that  one  vows  she  will  never  many, 'and  the  other 
declares  herself  entirely  of  an  opposite  inclination.  The  whelp  of  a  son  refuses  to  weep 
for  his  father,  and  the  mother  thus  chides  him : — 

"  Wid.  0  thou  past-grace,  thou !  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  graceless  imp  !  thou 
grievest  me  more  than  the  death  of  thy  father.  0  thou  stubborn  only  son !  Hadst 
thou  such  an  honest  man  to  thy  father — that  would  deceive  all  the  world  to  get 
riches  for  thee,  and  canst  thou  not  afford  a  little  salt  water  ?  He  that  so  wisely 
did  quite  overthrow  the  right  heir  of  those  lands,  which  now  you  respect  not: 
up  every  morning  betwixt  four  and  five ;  so  duly  at  Westminster-hall  every  term- 
time,  with  all  his  cards  and  writings,  for  thee,  thou  wicked  Absalon  :  0  dear 
husband ! " 

The  widow  vows  on  her  knees  an  awful  vow : — 

• 

"  0  may  I  be  the  by-word  of  the  world, 
The  common  talk  at  table  in  the  mouth 
Of  every  groom  and  waiter,  if  e'er  more 
I  entertain  the  carnal  suit  of  man  !  " 

The  second  scene  introduces  us  to  the  chief  actor  in  the  piece,  Pyeboard,  a  profligate 
scholar,  who  unites  the  professions  of  a  poet  and  a  swindler.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  valuable 
edition  of  George  Peele's  works,  says  that  George  Pyeboard  is  the  same  as  George  Peek, 
"  Peel  signifying  a  board  with  a  long  handle  with  which  bakers  put  things  in  and  out  of 
the  oven."  It  is  somewhat  hard  upon  the  memory  of  Peele  to  assume,  as  some  have 
assumed,  that  Pyeboard  was  meant  as  a  portrait  of  him.  The  exact  date  of  Peele's  death 
has  not  been  ascertained;  but  an  allusion  to  his  death  is  made  by  Meres  in  1598.  He 
was  no  doubt  a  man  of  profligate  habits ;  as  were  too  many  of  the  unhappy  race  of  authors 
in  those  days,  when  uncertain  occupation  and  dependence  upon  the  great  made  them  more 
than  usually  ready  to  snatch  at  passing  gratifications.  The  '  Merrie  conceited  Jests  of 
George  Peele,  Gentleman,  sometime  a  Student  in  Oxford,'  was  published  in  1 627,  and  in 
that  tract  there  are  two  stories  told  of  Peele  which  are  very  nearly  similar  to  two  of  the 
tricks  of  Pyeboard  in  '  The  Puritan : '  both  may  have  been  mere  inventions  or  exag- 
gerations. In  the  following  passage  of  '  The  Puritan '  there  is  probably  a  melancholy 
truth  as  to  the  condition  of  men  of  letters  in  that  age.  Pyeboard  is  addressing  himself 
to  an  old  soldier,  Skirmish : — 
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"  As  touching  my  profession  ;  the  multiplicity  of  scholars,  hatched  and  nou- 
rished in  the  idle  calms  of  peace,  makes  them,  like  fishes,  one  devour  another; 
and  the  community  of  learning  has  so  played  upon  affections,  that  thereby  al- 
most religion  is  come  about  to  phantasy,  and  discredited  by  being  too  much 
spoken  of,  in  so  many  and  mean  mouths.  I  myself,  being  a  scholar  and  a 
graduate,  have  no  other  comfort  by  my  learning,  but  the  affection  of  my  words, 
to  know  how,  scholar-like,  to  name  what  I  want ;  and  can  call  myself  a  beggar 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  And  therefore,  not  to  cog  with  peace,  I'll  not  be 
afraid  to  say,  "t  is  a  great  breeder,  but  a  barren  nourishcr ;  a  great  getter  of 
children,  which  must  either  be  thieves  or  rich  men,  knaves  or  be/gars. 

Skir.  Well,  would  I  had  been  born  a  knave  then,  when  I  was  born  a  beggar  f 
for  if  the  truth  was  known,  I  think  I  was  begot  when  my  father  had  never  a 
penny  in  his  purse. 

Pye.  Puh  !  faint  not,  old  Skirmish ;  let  this  warrant  thee— faciitt  desccn- 
tus  Averni — 't  is  an  easy  journey  to  a  knave;  thou  may 'at  be  a  knave  when 
them  wilt :  and  Peace  is  a  good  madam  to  all  other  professions,  and  an  errant 
drab  to  us.  Let  us  handle  her  accordingly,  and  by  our  wits  thrive  in  despite  of 
her :  For  since  the  law  lives  by  quarrels,  the  courtier  by  smooth  good-morrows, 
and  every  profession  makes  itself  greater  by  imperfections,  why  not  we  then  by 
shifts,  wiles,  and  forgeries  ?  And  seeing  our  brains  are  our  only  patrimonies, 
let's  spend  with  judgment ;  not  like  a  desperate  son  and  heir,  but  like  a  sober 
and  discreet  Templar :  one  that  will  never  march  beyond  the  bounds  of  hia 
allowance." 

Pyeboard  resolves  to  be  a  fortune-teller,  and  proposes  to  Skirmish,  to  be  a  conjuror,  and  so 
they  are  to  deceive  the  widow  and  her  family.  We  are  presently  introduced  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea  Prison  to  Captain  Idle,  who  has  committed  what  he  calls  a  common  offence — a 
highway  robbery.  Captain  Idle  is  to  be  released  by  a  stratagem  of  Pyeboard.  The  gold 
chain  of  Sir  Godfrey  Plus,  the  widow's  brother,  is  to  be  stolen  by  his  puritanical  servant, 
and  to  be  discovered  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  military  highwayman.  As  the  action 
advances  the  plot  thickens.  The  widow  and  one  of  her  daughters  refuse  honest  suitors  ; 
and  when  Idle  is  redeemed  from  prison  (which  the  knight  effects  in  a  moment  with  the 
hope  of  finding  his  chain)  the  worthy  confederates  propose  to  marry  the  ladies.  The 
fortune-telling  and  conjuration  scenes  are  amusing  enough,  but  they  will  scarcely  furnish 
any  extracts.  In  the  end,  however,  the  stratagems  of  the  scholar  aud  the  captain  are  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  widow  and  her  daughter  are  rescued  from  their  hands  on  their  way  to 
church  to  be  married.  The  affections  of  the  ladies  are  very  quickly  transferred  to  other 
suitors ;  and  so  the  play  ends.  The  following  scene,  which  occurs  in  the  third  act,  is 
one  of  the  incidents  which  is  told,  with  some  variation,  of  the  hero  of  the  '  Merrie 
conceited  Jests.'  Pyeboard  is  under  arrest  for  debt ;  and  he  persuades  the  bailiffs  to 
go  with  him  to  a  house  "  to  receive  five  pound  of  a  gentleman  for  the  device  of  a  mas*, 
here  drawn  in  this  paper."  The  following  scene  ensues  : — 

"  A  Gallery  in  a  Gentleman's  House. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Ser.  Who  knocks  ?     Who's  at  door?     We  had  need  of  a  porter. 

[Opens  the  door. 

Pye,  [Within.]  A  few  friends  here.  Pray  is  the  gentleman,  your  master, 
within? 

Ser.  Yes ;  is  your  business  to  him  ?  [Servant  opens  the  door. 

Enter  PYEBOARD,  PCTTOCK,  RAVESSHAW,  and  DOGSOX. 
Pye.  Ay,  he  knows  it,  when  he  sees  me  :  I  pray  you,  have  you  forgot  me  ? 
Ser.  Ay.  by  my  troth,  sir ;  pray  come  near ;  1  '11  in  and  tell  him  of  you. 
Please  you  to  walk  here  in  the  gallery  till  he  comes.  [Exit  Servant. 

Pye.  We  will  attend  his  worship.  Worship,  I  think ;  for  so  much  the  posts 
at  his  door  should  signify,  and  the  fair  coming-in,  and  the  wicket;  eke  I  neither 
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knew  him  nor  his  worship  :  but 't  is  happiness  he  is  within  doors,  whatsoe'er  he 
be.  If  he  be  not  too  much  a  formal  citizen  he  may  do  me  good.  [Aside.] — 
Serjeant  and  yeoman,  how  do  you  like  this  house  ?  Is'tnot  most  wholesomely 
plotted  ? 

Rav.  'Troth,  prisoner,  an  exceeding  fine  house. 

Pye.  Yet  I  wonder  how  he  should  forget  me, — for  he  never  knew  me.  [Aside.] 
No  matter;  what  is  forgot  in  you  will  be  remembered  in  your  master.  A  pretty 
comfortable  room  this,  methiuks  :  you  have  no  such  rooms  in  prison  now  ? 

Put.  0,  dog-holes  to 't. 

Pye.  Dog-holes,  indeed !  I  can  tell  you,  I  have  great  hope  to  have  my  cham- 
ber here  shortly,  nay,  and  diet  too ;  for  he  is  the  most  free-heartedest  gentle- 
man, where  he  takes  :  you  would  little  think  it.  And  what  a  fine  gallery  were 
here  for  me  to  walk  and  study  and  make  verses  ! 

Put.  0,  it  stands  very  pleasantly  for  a  scholar. 
Enter  Gentleman. 

Pye.  Look  what  maps,  and  pictures,  and  devices,  and  things,  neatly,  deli- 
cately— Mass,  here  he  comes  ;  he  should  be  a  gentleman ;  I  like  his  beard  welL 
— All  happiness  to  your  worship. 

Gent.  You  are  kindly  welcome,  sir. 

Put.  A  simple  salutation. 

Rav.  Mass,  it  seems  the  gentleman  makes  great  account  of  him. 

Pye.  I  have  the  thing  here  for  you,  sir. — [Takes  the  Gentleman  apart."]  I  be- 
seech you,  conceal  me,  sir ;  I'm  undone  else.  [Aside.]  I  have  the  mask  here  for 
you,  sir ;  look  yon,  sir.  I  beseech  your  worship,  first  pardon  my  rudeness,  for 
my  extremes  make  me  bolder  than  I  would  be.  I  am  a  poor  gsntleman,  and  a 
scholar,  and  now  most  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  fangs  of  unmerciful  officers ; 
arrested  for  debt,  which,  though  small,  I  am  not  able  to  compass,  by  reason  I 
am  destitute  of  lands,  money,  and  friends ;  so  that  if  I  fall  into  the  hungry 
swallow  of  the  prison,  I  am  like  utterly  to  perish,  and  with  fees  and  extortions 
be  pinched  clean  to  the  bone.  Now,  if  ever  pity  had  interest  in  the  blood  of 
a  gentleman,  I  beseech  you  vouchsafe  but  to  favour  that  means  of  my  escape 
which  I  have  already  thought  upon. 

Gent.  Go  forwaixL 

Put.  I  warrant  he  likes  it  rarely. 

Pye.  In  the  plunge  of  my  extremities,  being  giddy,  and  doubtful  what  to  do, 
at  last  it  was  put  into  my  labouring  thoughts  to  make  a  happy  use  of  this  paper; 
and  to  blear  their  unlettered  eyes,  I  told  them  there  was  a  device  for  a  mask 
drawn  in 't.  and  that  (but  for  their  interception)  I  was  going  to  a  gentleman  to 
receive  my  reward  for 't.  They,  greedy  at  this  word,  and  hoping  to  make  pur- 
chase of  me,  offered  their  attendance  to  go  along  with  me.  My  hap  was  to 
make  bold  with  your  door,  sir,  which  my  thoughts  showed  me  the  most  fairest 
aud  comfortablest  entrance ;  and  I  hope  I  have  happened  right  upon  under- 
standing and  pity.  May  it  please  your  good  worship,  then,  but  to  uphold  my 
device,  which  is  to  let  one  of  your  men  put  me  out  at  a  back  'oor,  and  I  shall  be 
bound  to  your  worship  for  ever. 

Gent.  By  my  troth,  an  excellent  device. 

Put.  An  excellent  device,  he  says ;  he  likes  it  wonderfully. 

Gent.  0*  my  faith,  I  never  heard  a  better. 

Rav.  Hark,  he  swears  he  never  heard  a  better,  serjeant. 

Put.  0,  there 's  no  talk  on 't ;  he's  an  excellent  scholar,  and  especially  for  a 
mask. 

Gent.  Give  me  your  paper,  your  device  ;  I  was  never  better  pleased  in  all  my 
life  :  good  wit,  brave  wit,  finely  wrought  1     Come    in,  BIT,  and  receive  your 
money,  sir." 
The  prisoner,  of  course,  escapes. 

There  is-no  doubt  considerable  truth  in  this  picture  :  but  it  is  not  such  truth  as  we  find 
in  Shakspere ;  it  belongs  to  the  temporary  and  the  personal,  not  the  permanent  and  the 
universal.     Such  is  the  characteristic  merit  of  the  whole  comedy,  whatever  merit  it  has. 
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INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE. 


'  A  YORKSHIRE  TRAGEDIE.  Not  so  new,  as  lamentable  and  true.  Written  by  W.  Shake- 
speare.' This  was  the  title  of  the  original  edition  of  the  play  printed  in  1608.  Upon  a 
subsequent  title  we  have  '  All's  One,  or,  One  of  the  four  Plaies  in  one,  called  a  Yorkshire 
Tragedy.'  We  may  receive  '  All^  One'  as  the  general  title  of  four  short  plays  repre- 
sented in  the  same  day  and  standing  in  the  place  of  a  regular  tragedy  or  comedy.  Of 
the  four  plays  thus  presented  it  is  remarkable  that  '  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy '  is  the  only 
one  which  appears  to  have  been  published ;  that  was  entered,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1608, 
on  the  Stationers'  registers,  as  '  A  booke  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  written  by  Wylliam 
Shakespere.'  The  publisher  of  the  play,  Thomas  Pavyer,  in  1 605  entered  '  A  ballad  of 
lamentable  Murther  done  in  Yorkshire,  by  a  Gent,  upon  two  of  his  owne  Children, 
sore  wounding  his  Wyfe  and  Nurse.'  The  fact  upon  which  the  ballad  and  the  tragedy  are 
founded  is  thus  related  in  Stow's  'Chronicle,'  under  the  year  1604  : — "  Walter  Calverlyy 
of  Calverly,  in  Yorkshire,  Esquire,  murdered  two  of  his  young  children,  stabbed  his  wife 
into  the  body  with  full  purpose  to  have  murdered  her,  and  instantly  went  from  his  house  to 
have  slain  his  youngest  child  at  nurse,  but  was  prevented.  For  which  fact  at  his  trial  in 
York  he  stood  mute,  and  was  judged  to  be  pressed  to  death,  according  to  which  judgment 
he  was  executed  at  the  castle  of  York  the  5th  of  August." 
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HUSBAND. 

MASTER  of  a  College. 

A  Knight  (a  Magistrate}. 

Several  Gentlemen. 

OLIVER,          \ 

RALPH,  Servant*. 

SAMUEL,          J 

Other  Servants  and  Officers. 

A  little  Boy,  Sfc. 


WIFE. 

Mud-Servant. 
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SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Calverly  HalL 

Enter  OLIVER  and  RALPH. 

Olio.  Sirrah  Ralph,  my  young  mistress  is  in 
such  a  pitiful  passionate  humour  for  the  long 
absence  of  her  love — 

Ralph.  Why,  can  you  blame  her  ?  Why, 
apples  hanging  longer  on  the  tree  than  when 
they  are  ripe,  makes  so  many  fallings ;  viz.  mad 
wenches,  because  they  are  not  gathered  in  time, 
are  fain  to  drop  of  themselves,  and  then  't  is 
common  you  know  for  every  man  to  take  them 
up. 

Oliv.  Mass,  thcu  say'st  true,  'tis  common 
indeed!  But,  sirrah,  is  neither  our  young 
master  returned,  nor  our  fellow  Sara  come 
from  London  ? 

Ralph.  Neither  of  either,  as  the  puritan 
bawd  says.  'Slid,  I  hear  Sam.  Sam 's  come ; 
here  he  is  ;  tarry  ; — come  i'  faith  :  now  my 
nose  itches  for  news.. 


Olic.  And  so  does  mine  elbow. 

Sam.  [withinJ]  Wliere  are  you  there  ?  Boy, 
look  you  walk  my  horse  with  discretion.  I  have 
rid  him  simply :  I  warrant  his  skin  slicks  to  his 
back  with  very  heat.  If  he  should  catch  cold 
and  get  the  cough  of  the  lungs,  I  were  well 
served,  were  I  not  P 

Enter  SAM. 

What,  Ralph  and  Oliver ! 

Both.  Honest  fellow  Sam,  welcome  i'  faith. 
What  tricks  hast  thou  brought  from  London  ? 

Sam.  You  see  I  am  hanged  after  the  truest 
fashion :  three  hats,  and  two  glasses  bobbing 
upon  them  ;  two  rebate  wires  upon  my  breast,  a 
cap-case  by  my  side,  a  brush  at  my  back,  an 
almanack  in  my  pocket,  and  three  ballads  in  my 
codpiece.  Nay,  I  am  the  true  picture  of  a  com- 
mon servingman. 

Oliv.  I  'LL  swear  thou  art ;  thou  mayst  set  up 
when  ihou  wilt:  there's  many  a  one  begins 
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with  less,  I  can  tell  thee,  that  proves  a  rich 
man  ere  he  dies.  But  what's  the  news  from 
London,  Sam  ? 

Ralph.  Ay,  that's  well  said;  what's  the 
news  from  London,  sirrah  ?  My  young  mistress 
keeps  such  a  puling  for  her  love. 

Sam.  Why,  the  more  fool  she ;  ay,  the 
more  ninnyhammer  she. 

Oliv.  Why,  Sam,  why  ? 

Sam.  Why,  he  is  married  to  another  long 
ago. 

Both.  I' faith?    You  jest. 

Sam.  Why,  did  you  not  know  that  till  now  ? 
Why,  he  's  married,  beats  his  wife,  and  has 
two  or  three  children  by  her.  For  you  must 
note,  that  any  woman  bears  the  more  when 
she  is  beaten. 

Ralph.  Ay,  that's  true,  for  she  bears  the  blows. 

Oliv.  Sirrah,  Sam,  I  would  not  for  two  years' 
wages  my  young  mistress  knew  so  much  ;  she'd 
run  upon  the  left  hand  of  her  wit,  and  ne'er  be 
her  own  woman  again. 

Sam.  And  I  think  she  was  blessed  in  her  cradle, 
that  he  never  came  in  her  bed.  Why,  he  has 
consumed  all,  pawned  his  lauds,  and  made  his 
university  brother  stand  in  wax  for  him :  there's 
a  fine  phrase  for  a  scrivener.  Puh !  he  owes 
more  than  his  skin  is  worth. 

Oliv.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Sam,  Nay,  I'll  tell  you  moreover,  he  calls 
his  wife  whore,  as  familiarly  as  one  would  call 
Moll  and  Doll ;  and  his  children  bastards,  as 
naturally  as  can  be. — But  what  have  we  here  ? 
I  thought  't  was  sometliing  pull'd  down  my 
breeches  ;  I  quite  forgot  my  two  poking-stioks  : 
these  came  from  London.  Now  anything  is 
good  here  that  comes  from  London. 

Oliv.  Ay,  far  fetched,  you  know,  Sam. — But 
speak  in  your  conscience  i'  faith ;  have  not  we 
as  good  poking-sticks  i'  the  country,  as  need  to 
be  put  in  the  fire  ? 

Sam.  The  mind  of  a  thing  is  all ;  the  mind  of 
a  thing  is  all ;  and  as  thou  said'st  even  now,  far- 
fetched are  the  best  things  for  ladies. 

Oliv.  Ay,  and  for  waiting-gentlewomen  too. 

Sam.  But,  Ralph,  what,  is  our  beer  sour  this 
thunder  ? 

Ralph.  No,  no,  it  holds  countenance  yet. 

Sam.  Why,  then  follow  me;  I'll  teacli  you 
the  finest  humour  to  be  drunk  in :  I  learned 
it  at  London  last  week. 

Both.    I'  faith  ?     Let 's  hear  it,  let 's  hear  it. 

Sam.  The  bravest  humour !  't  would  do  a  man 
good  to  be  drunk  in  it :  they  call  it  knighting 
in  London,  when  they  drink  upon  their  knees. 
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Both.  'Faith,  that's  excellent. 
Sam.    Come,   follow  me ;    I'll  give  you  all 
the  degrees  of  it  in  order.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Apartment  in  the  same. 
Enter  WIFE. 

Wife.  What  will  become  of  us  ?     All  will 

away : 

My  husband  never  ceases  in  expense, 
Both  to  consume  his  credit  and  his  house ; 
And  't  is  set  down  by  heaven's  just  decree, 
That  riot's  cluld  must  needs  be  beggary. 
Are  these  the  virtues  that  his  youth  did  promise  ? 
Dice  and  voluptuous  meetings,  midnight  revels, 
Taking  his  bed  with  surfeits  ;  ill  beseeming 
The  ancient  honour  of  his  house  and  name  ? 
And  this  not  all,  but  that  which  kills  me  most, 
When  he  recounts  his  losses  and  false  fortunes, 
The  weakness  of  his  state  so  much  dejected, 
Not  as  a  man  repentant,  but  half  mad, 
His  fortunes  cannot  answer  his  expense, 
He  sits,  and  sullenly  locks  up  his  arms, 
Forgetting    heaven,   looks    downward;    which 

makes  him 

Appear  so  dreadful  that  he  frights  my  heart : 
Walks  heavily,  as  if  his  soul  were  earth  ; 
Not  penitent  for  those  his  sins  are  past, 
But  vex'd  his  money  cannot  make  them  last. 
A  fearful  melancholy,  ungodly  sorrow. 
O,  yonder  he  comes  ;  now  in  despite  of  ills 
I'll  speak  to  him,  and  I  will  hear  him  speak, 
And  do  my  best  to  drive  it  from  his  heart. 

Enter  HUSBAND. 

Hus.  Pox  o'  the  last  throw !     It  made  five 

hundred  angels 
Vanish  from   my  sight.      I  am    damn'd,   I'm 

damn'd ; 

The  angels  have  forsook  me.     Nay,  it  is 
Certainly  true  ;  for  he  that  has  no  coin 
Is  damn'd  in  this  world;  he  is  gone,  he's  gom, 
Wife.  Dear  husband. 
Hus.  0 !   most  punishment  of  all,  I  have  a 

wife. 

Wife.  I  do  entreat  you,  as  you  love  your  soul, 
Tell  me  the  cause  of  this  your  discontent. 
Hus.  A  vengeance  strip  thee  naked !   thou 

art  cause, 

Effect,  quality,  property;  thou,  thou,  thou!  {Exit. 
Wife.  Bad  turn'd  to  worse ;  both  beggary  of 

the  soul 

And  of  the  body ; — and  so  much  unlike 
Himself  at  first,  as  if  some  vexed  spirit 
Had  got  his  form  upon  him.  He  comes  again. 
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Re-enter  HUSBAND. 
He  says  I  am  the  cause :  I  never  yet 
Spoke  less  than  words  of  duty  and  of  love. 

Has.  If  marriage  be  honourable,  then  cuck- 
olds are  honourable,  for  they  cannot  be  made 
without  marriage.  Fool !  what  meant  I  to 
marry  to  get  beggars  ?  Now  must  my  eldest 
son  be  a  knave  or  nothing ;  he  cannot  live  upon 
the  fool,  for  he  will  have  no  land  to  maintain 
him.  That  mortgage  sits  like  a  snaffle  upon 
mine  inheritance,  and  makes  me  chew  upon 
iron.  My  second  son  must  be  a  promoter,'  and 
my  third  a  thief,  or  an  under-putter ;  a  slave 
pander.  Oh,  beggary,  beggary,  to  what  base 
uses  dost  thou  put  a  man!  I  think  the  devil 
scorns  to  be  a  bawd;  he  bears  himself  more 
proudly,  has  more  care  of  his  credit. — Base, 
slavish,  abject,  filthy  poverty ! 

Wife.  Good  sir,  by  all  our  vows  I  do  beseech 

you, 
Show  me  the  true  cause  of  your  discontent. 

Hits.  Money,  money,  money ;  and  thou  must 
supply  me. 

Wife.  Alas,  I  am  the  least  cause  of  your  dis- 
content ; 

Yet  what  is  mine,  either  in  rings  or  jewels, 
Use  to  your  own  desire ;  but  I  beseech  you, 
As  you  are  a  gentleman  by  many  bloods, 
Though  I  myself  be  out  of  your  respect, 
Think  on  the  state  of  these  three  lovely  boys 
You  have  been  father  to. 

Hus.  Puh !  bastards,  bastards,  bastards ;  be- 
got in  tricks,  begot  in  tricks. 

Wife.  Heaven  knows  how  those  words  wrong 

me :  but  I  may 
Endure  these  griefs  among  a  thousand  more. 

0  call  to  mind  your  lands  already  mortgag'd, 
Yourself  wound  into  debts,  your  hopeful  brother 
At  the  university  in  bonds  for  you, 

Like  to  be  seiz'd  upon ;  and 

Hus.  Have  done,  thou  harlot, 
Whom,  though  for  fashion-sake  I  married, 

1  never  could  abide.     Think'st  thou,  thy  words 
Shall  kill  my  pleasures  ?    Fall  off  to  thy  friends; 
Thou  and  thy  bastards  beg;  I  will  not  bate 

A  wliit  in  humour.     Midnight,  still  I  love  you, 
And  revel  in  your  company !     Curb'd  in, 
Shall  it  be  said  in  all  societies, 
That  I  broke  custom  ?  that  I  flagg'd  in  money  ? 
No,  those  thy  jewels  I  will  play  as  freely 
As  when  my  state  was  fullest. 

Wife.  Be  it  so, 


„*  Promoter— informer. 


H*s.  Nay,  I  protest  (and  take  that  for  an 
earnest),  [Spurns  her. 

I  will  for  ever  hold  thee  in  contempt, 
And  never  touch  the  sheets  that  cover  thee, 
But  be  divorc'd  in  bed,  till  thou  consent 
:  Thy  dowry  shall  be  sold,  to  give  new  life 
!   Unto  those  pleasures  which  I  most  affect. 

Wife.  Sir,  do  but  turn  a  gentle  eye  on  me, 
;   And  what  the  law  shall  give  me  leave  to  do, 
You  shall  command. 

Hits.  Look  it  be  done.     Shall  I  want  dust, 
And  like  a  slave  wear  nothing  in  my  pockets 

[Holds  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
But  my  bare  hands,  to  fill  them  up  with  nails  ? 
|  0  much  against  my  blood !     Let  it  be  done. 

I  was  never  made  to  be  a  looker-on, 
i  A  bawd  to  dice ;  I'll  shake  the  drabs  myself, 
>  And  make  them  yield :  I  say,  look  it  be  done. 
Wife.  I  take  my  leave :  it  shall.  [Exit. 

Hus.  Speedily,  speedily. 

I  hate  the  very  hour  I  chose  a  wife : 
A  trouble,  trouble !     Three  children,  like  three 

evils, 

Ha  ig  on  me.    Fie,  fie,  fie !     Strumpet  and  bas- 
tards ! 

Enter  three  Gentlemen. 
Strumpet  and  bastards ! 

1  Gent.  Still  do  these  loathsome  thoughts  jar 

on  your  tongue  ? 

Yourself  to  stain  the  honour  of  your  wife, 
Nobly  descended  ?     Those  whom  men  call  mad, 
|  Endanger  others ;  but  he's  more  than  mad 
That  wounds  himself;    whose  own  words   do 

proclaim 

Scandals  unjust,  to  soil  his  better  name. 
'  It  is  not  fit ;  I  pray,  forsake  it. 

2  Gent.  Good  sir,  let  modesty  reprove  you. 

3  Gent.  Let  honest    kindness  sway  so  much 

with  you. 
Hus.  Good  den;  I  thank  you,  sir;  how  do 

you  ?    Adieu ! 

I  am  glad  to  see  you.     Farewell  instructions, 
admonitions !  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
How  now,  sirrah  ?  What  would  you  ? 

Ser.  Only  to  certify  you,  sir,  that  my  mistress 
was  met  by  the  way,  by  them  who  were  sent 
for  her  up  to  London  by  her  honourable  uncle, 
your  worship's  late  guardian. 

Hus.  So,  sir,  then  she  is  gone;  and  so  may 

you  be; 

But  let  her  look  the  thing  be  done  she  wots  of, 
Or  hell  will  stand  more  pleasant  than  her  house 
At  home.  [Exit  Servant. 
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Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  Well  or  ill  met,  I  care  not. 

Hus.  No,  nor  I. 

Gent.  I  am  come  with  confidence  to  chide  you. 

Hus.  Who?  me? 

Chide  me?  Do't  finely  then;  let  it  not  move  me: 
Tor  if  thou  chid'st  n.e  angry,  I  shall  strike. 

Gent.  Strike  thine  own  follies,  for  'tis  they 

deserve 

To  be  well  beaten.    We  are  now  in  private ; 
There's  none  but  thou  and  I.    Thou  art  fond 

and  peevish ; 

An  unclean  rioter ;  thy  lands  and  credit 
Lie  now  both  sick  of  a  consumption : 
I  am  sorry  for  thee.     That  man  spends  with 

shame, 

That  with  his  riches  doth  consume  his  name ; 
And  such  art  thou. 

Hus.  Peace ! 

Gent.  No,  thou  shalt  hear  me  further. 

Thy  father's  and  forefathers'  worthy  honours, 
Which  were  our  country  monuments,  our  grace, 
Follies  in  thee  begin  now  to  deface. 
The  spring-time  of  thy  youth  did  fairly  promise 
Such  a  most  fruitful  summer  to  thy  friends, 
It  scarce  can  enter  into  men's  beliefs 
Such  dearth  should  hang  upon  thee.     We  that 

see  it 

Are  sorry  to  believe  it.    In  thy  change, 
This  voice  into  all  places  will  be  hurl'd — 
Thou  and  the  devil  have  deceiv'd  the  world. 

Hus.  I'll  not  endure  thee. 

Gent.  But  of  all  the  worst, 

Thy  virtuous  wife,  right  honourably  allied, 
Thou  hast  proclaim'd  a  strumpet. 

Hus.  Nay,  then  I  know  thee ; 

Thou  art  her  champion,  thou;  her  private  friend; 
The  party  you  wot  on. 

Gent.  0  ignoble  thought ! 

I  am  past  my  patient  blood.     Shall  I  stand  idle, 
And  see  my  reputation  touch'd  to  death  ? 

Hus.  It  has  gall'd  you,  this ; .  has  it  ? 

Gent.  No,  monster ;  I  will  prove 

My  thoughts  did  only  tend  to  virtuous  love. 

Hus.  Love  of  her  virtues  ?  there  it  goes. 

Gent.  Base  spirit, 

To  lay  thy  hate  upon  the  fruitful  honour 
Of  thine  own  bed ! 

[They  fight,  and  the  HUSBAND  is  hurt. 

Hus.  Oh ! 

Gent.  Wilt  thou  yield  it  yet? 

Hus.  Sir,  sir,  I  have  not  done  with  you. 

Gent.  I  hope,  nor  ne'er  shall  do. 

\Theyfight  again. 
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Hus.  Have  you  got  tricks  ?    Are  yon  in  prm- 

ning  with  me  ? 
Gent.  No,  plain  and  right : 
He  needs  no  cunning  that  for  truth  doth  fight. 

[HUSBAND  falls  down. 
Hus.  Hard  fortune!  am  I  levell'd  with  the 

ground  ? 

Gent.  Now,  sir,  you  lie  at  mercy. 
Hus.  Ay,  you  slave. 

Gent.  Alas,  that  hate  should  bring  us  to  oui 

grave ! 

You  see,  my  sword's  not  thirsty  for  your  life  : 
I  am  sorrier  for  your  wound  than  you  yourself 
You're  of  a  virtuous  house;  show  virtuous 

deeds ; 

'Tis  not  your  honour,  'tis  your  folly  bleeds. 
Much  good  has  been  expected  in  your  life ; 
Cancel  not  all  men's  hopes ;  you  have  a  wife, 
Kind  and  obedient ;  heap  not  wrongful  shame 
On  her  and  your  posterity ;  let  only  sin  be  sore, 
And  by  this  fall,  rise  never  to  fall  more. 
And  so  I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Hus.  Has  the  dog  left  me  then, 

After  his  tooth  has  left  me  ?     0,  my  heart 
Would  fain  leap  after  him.     Revenge,  I  say ; 
I'm  mad  to  be  reveng'd.     My  strumpet  wife, 
It  is  thy  quarrel  that  rips  thus  my  flesh, 
And  makes  my  breast  spit  blood; — but  thou 

shalt  bleed. 

Vanquish'd?  got  down?  unable  even  to  speak? 
Surely  'tis  want  of  money  makes  men  weak : 
Ay,  'twas  that  o'erthrew  me:  I'd  ne'er  been 
down  else.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  WIPE,  in  a  riding-suit,  and  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Taith,  mistress,  if  it  might  not  be  pre- 
sumption 

In  me  to  tell  you  so,  for  his  excuse 
You  had  small  reason,  knowing  his  abuse. 

Wife.  I  grant  I  had  ;  but,  alas, 
Why   should    our    faults  at    home   be  spread 

abroad  ? 

T  is  grief  enough  within  doors.     At  first  sight 
Mine  uncle  could  run  o'er  his  prodigal  life 
As  perfectly  as  if  his  serious  eye 
Had  number'd  all  his  follies  : 
Knew  of  his  mortgag'd  lands,  his   friends  in 

bonds, 

Himself  wither'd  with  debts ;  and  in  that  minute 
Had  I  added  his  usage  and  unkindness, 
'T  would    have    confounded   every  thought  of 
good: 
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Where  now,  fathering  his  riots  on  his  youth, 
Which  time  and  tame  experience  will  shake  off — 
Guessing  his  kindness  to  me  (as  I  smooth'd  him 
With  all  the  skill  I  had,  though  his  deserts 
Are  in  form  uglier  than  an  unshap'd  bear), 
He's  ready  to  prefer  him  to  some  office 
And  place  at  court ;  a  good  and  sure  relief 
To  all  his  stooping  fortunes.    'Twill  be  a  means, 

I  hope, 

To  make  new  league  between  us,  and  redeem 
His  virtues  with  his  lands. 

Ser.  I  should  think  so,  mistress.  If  he  should 
not  now  be  kind  to  you,  and  love  you,  and  che- 
rish you  up,  I  should  think  the  devil  himself 
kept  open  house  in  him. 

Wife.  I  doubt  not  but  he  will.  Now  prithee 
leave  me ;  I  think  I  hear  him  coming. 

Ser.  I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Wife.  By  this  good  means  I  shall  preserve 

my  lands, 

And  free  my  husband  out  of  usurers'  hands. 
Now  there's    no    need    of   sale;    my    uncle's 

kind: 

I  hope,  if  aught,  this  will  content  his  mind. 
Here  comes  my  husband. 

Enter  HUSBAND. 

Hus.  Now,  are  you  come  ?  Where's  the  mo- 
ney? Let's  see  the  money.  Is  the  rubbish 
sold?  those  wise-acres,  your  lands?  Why,  when? 
The  money?  Where  is  it?  Pour  it  down;  down 
with  it,  down  with  it :  I  say,  pour't  on  the 
ground;  let's  see  it,  let's  see  it. 

Wife.  Good  sir,  keep  but  in  patience,  and  I 
hope  my  words  shall  like  you  well  I  bring  you 
better  comfort  than  the  sale  of  my  dowry. 

Hus.  Ha !  what's  that  ? 

Wife.  Pray  do  not  fright  me,  sir,  but  vouch- 
safe me  hearing.  My  uncle,  glad  of  your  kind- 
ness to  me  aud  mild  usage  (for  so  I  made  it  to 
him),  hath,  in  pity  of  your  declining  fortunes, 
provided  a  place  for  you  at  court,  of  worth  and 
credit ;  which  so  much  overjoyed  me — 

Hus.  Out  on  thee,  filth!  over  and  overjoyed, 
when  I'm  in  torment  ?  [Spurns  herJ\  Thou 
politic  whore,  subtiler  than  nine  devils,  was  this 
thy  journey  to  nunck  ?  to  set  down  the  history 
of  me,  of  my  state  and  fortunes  ?  Shall  I,  that 
dedicated  myself  to  pleasure,  be  now  confined  in 
service  ?  to  crouch  and  stand  like  an  old  man  i' 
the  hams,  my  hat  off?  I  that  could  never  abide 
to  uncover  my  head  i'  the  church  ?  Base  slut ! 
this  fruit  bear  thy  complaints. 

Wife.  0,  heaven  knows 


That    my   complaints  were  praises,   and    best 

words, 

Of  you  and  your  estate.     Only,  my  friends 
Knew  of  your  mortgaged  lands,  and  were  pos- 
sess'd 

Of  every  accident  before  I  came. 
If  you  suspect  it  but  a  plot  in  me, 
To  keep  my  dowry,  or  for  mine  own  good, 
Or  my  poor  children's,  (though  it  suits  a  mother 
To  show  a  natural  care  in  their  reliefs,) 
Yet  I'll  forget  myself  to  calm  your  blood : 
Consume  it,  as  your  pleasure  counsels  you. 
And  all  I  wish  even  clemency  affords ; 
Give  me  but  pleasant  looks,  and  modest  words. 

Hus.  Money,  whore,  money,  or  I'll 

[Draws  a  dagger. 

Enter  a  Servant  hastily. 

What  the  devil !  How  now !  thy  hasty  news  ? 

Ser.  May  it  please  you,  sir 

Hits.  What !  may  I  not  look  upon  my  dag- 
ger ?  Speak,  villain,  or  I  will  execute  the  point 
on  thee :  Quick,  short. 

Ser.  Why,  sir,  a  gentleman  from  the  univer- 
sity stays  below  to  speak  with  you.  [Exit. 

Hus.  From  the  university?  so;  university: — 
that  long  word  runs  through  me.  [\Exit. 

Wife.  Was  ever  wife  so  wretchedly  beset  ? 
Had  not  this  news  stepp'd  in  between,  the  point 
Had  offer'd  violence  unto  my  breast. 
That  which  some  women  call  great  misery 
Would  show  but  little  here;  would  scarce  be  seen 
Among  my  miseries.    I  may  compare, 
For  wretched  fortunes,  with  all  wives  that  are. 
Nothing  will  please  him,  until  all  be  nothing. 
He  calls  it  slavery  to  be  preferr'd ; 
A  place  of  credit,  a  base  servitude. 
What  shall  become  of  me,  and  my  poor  children^ 
Two  here,  and  one  at  nurse?  my  pretty  beggars! 
I  see  how  ruin  with  a  palsy  hand 
Begins  to  shake  the  ancient  seat  to  dust : 
The  heavy  weight  of  sorrow  draws  my  lids 
Over  my  dankish  eyes :  I  scarce  can  see ; 
Thus  grief  will  last ; — it  wakes  and  sleeps  with 
me.  [Exit. 

SCENE  TV.— Another  Apartment  in  the  same. 

Enter  HUSBAND  and  the  MASTER  of  a  College. 
Hus.  Please  you  draw  near,  sir;  you're  ex- 
ceeding welcome. 

Mast.  That's  my  doubt !  I  fear  I  come  not  to 
be  welcome. 
Hus.  Yes,  howsoever. 

Mast.  'Tis  not  my  fashion,  sir,  to  dwell  ia 
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long  circumstance,  but  to  be  plain  and  effectual ; 
therefore  to  the  purpose.  The  cause  of  my  set- 
ting forth  was  piteous  and  lamentable.  That 
hopeful  young  gentleman,  your  brother,  whose 
virtues,  we  all  love  dearly,  through  your  default 
and  unnatural  negligence  lies  in  bond  exe- 
cuted for  your  debt, — a  prisoner ;  all  his  studies 
amazed,  his  hope  struck  dead,  and  the  pride  of 
his  youth  muffled  in  these  dark  clouds  of  op- 
pression. 

Hus.  Umph,  umph,  umph ! 

Mast.  0  you  have  killed  the  towardest  hope 
of  all  our  university:  wherefore,  without  repent- 
ance and  amends,  expect  ponderous  and  sudden 
judgments  to  fall  grievously  upon  you.  Your 
brother,  a  man  who  profited  in  his  divine  em- 
ployments, and  might  have  made  ten  thousand 
souls  fit  for  heaven,  is  now  by  your  careless 
courses  cast  into  prison,  wliich  you  must  answer 
for;  and  assure  your  spirit  it  will  come  home 
at  length. 

Hus.  0  God !  oh ! 

Mast.  Wise  men  think  ill  of  you;  others  speak 
ill  of  you;  no  man  loves  you:  nay,  even  those 
whom  honesty  condemns,  condemn  you:  And 
take  this  from  the  virtuous  affection  I  bear  your 
brother;  never  look  for  prosperous  hour,  good 
thoughts,  quiet  sleep,  contented  walks,  nor  any- 
thing that  makes  man  perfect,  till  you  redeem 
him.  What  is  your  answer  ?  How  will  you  be- 
stow him  ?  Upon  desperate  misery,  or  better 
hopes  ? — I  suffer  till  I  hear  your  answer. 

Hus.  Sir,  you  have  much  wrought  with  me ; 
I  feel  you  in  my  soul:  you  are  your  art's  master. 
I  never  had  sense  till  now ;  your  syllables  have 
cleft  me.  Both  for  your  words  and  pains  I 
thank  you.  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  grievous 
wrongs  done  to  my  brother;  mighty,  mighty, 
mighty,  mighty  wrongs.  Within,  there  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Hus.  Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine.  [Exit  Servant.] 
Alas,  poor  brother,  bruis'd  with  an  execution 

for  my  sake ! 
Mast.  A  bruise  indeed  makes  many  a  mortal 

sore, 
Till  the  grave  cure  them. 

Re-enter  Servant  with  wine. 

Hiis.  Sir,  I  begin  to  you;  you've  chid  your 
welcome. 
Mast.  I  could  have  wish'd  it  better  for  your 

sake. 

I  pledge  you,  sir : — To  the  kind  man  in  prison. 
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Hus.  Let  it  be  so.  Now,  sir,  if  you  please  to 
spend  but  a  few  minutes  in  a  walk  about  my 
grounds  below,  my  man  here  shall  attend  you. 
I  doubt  not  but  by  that  lime  to  be  furnished 
of  a  sufficient  answer,  and  therein  my  brother 
fully  satisfied. 

Mast.  Good  sir,  in  that  the  angels  would  be 

pleas'd, 

And  the  world's  murmurs  calm'd ;  and  I  should  say, 
I  set  forth  then  upon  a  lucky  day. 

[Exeunt  MASTEK  and  Servant. 

Hvs.  0  thou  confused  man!  Thy  pleasant 
sins  have  undone  thee ;  thy  damnation  has  beg- 
gared thee.  That  heaven  should  say  we  must 
not  sin,  and  yet  made  women ;  give  our  senses 
way  to  find  pleasure,  which,  being  found,  con- 
founds us  !  Why  should  we  know  those  things 
so  much  misuse  us  ?  0,  would  virtue  had  been 
forbidden!  We  should  then  have  proved  all 
virtuous ;  for  'tis  our  blood  to  love  what  we  are 
forbidden.  Had  not  drunkenness  been  forbidden, 
what  man  would  have  been  fool  to  a  beast,  and 
zany  to  a  swine, — to  show  tricks  in  the  mire  ? 
What  is  there  in  three  dice,"  to  make  a  man 
draw  thrice  three  thousand  acres  into  the  com- 
pass of  a  little  round  table,  and  with  a  gentle- 
man's palsy  in  the  hand  shake  out  his  posterity 
thieves  or  beggars?  3Tis  done;  I  have  done't, 
i'  faith :  terrible,  horrible  misery  ! — How  well 
was  I  left !  Very  well,  very  well.  My  lands 
showed  like  a  full  moon  about  me ;  but  now  the 
moon's  in  the  last  quarter, — waning,  waning; 
and  I  am  mad  to  think  that  moon  was  mine; 
mine,  and  my  father's,  and  my  forefathers'; 
generations,  generations. — Down  goes  the  house 
of  us ;  down,  down  it  sinks.  Now  is  the  name 
a  beggar ;  begs  in  me.  That  name  which  hun- 
dreds of  years  has  made  this  shire  famous,  in  me 
and  my  posterity  runs  out.  In  my  seed  five  are 
made  miserable  besides  myself:  my  riot  is  now 
my  brother's  gaoler,  my  wife's  sighing,  my  three 
boys'  penury,  and  mine  own  confusion. 
Why  sit  my  hairs  upon  my  cursed  head  ? 

[Tears  his  hair. 

Will  not  this  poison  scatter  them  ?    0,  my  bro- 
ther's 

In  execution  among  devils  that 
Stretch  him  and  make  him  give ;  and  1  in  warfb, 
Not  able  for  to  live,  nor  to  redeem  him ! 
Divines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  hell, 
But  in  my  heart  her  several  torments  dwell ; 
Slavery  and  misery.    Who,  in  this  case, 
Would  npt  take  up  money  upon  his  soul  ? 

•  The  Ranj/i  called  pottage,  or  pott- dice,  vras  placed  witb 
three  dice. 
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Pawn  his  salvation,  live  at  interest  ? 
I,  that  did  ever  in  abundance  dwell, 
For  me  to  want,  exceeds  the  throes  of  hell. 

Enter  a  little  Boy  with  a  Top  and  Scourge. 

Son.  "What  ail  you,   father?     Are  you  not 
well  ?     I  cannot  scourge  my  top  as  long  as  you 
stand  so.     You  take  up  all  the  room  with  your 
wide  legs  ?    Puh !  you  cannot  make  me  afraid 
with  this ;  I  fear  no  visards,  nor  bugbears. 
[He  takes  up  the  Child  by  the  skirts  of  hit  long 
coat  tcith  one  hand,  and  draws  his  dagger 
with  the  other. 

Hits.  Up,  sir.  for  here  thou  hast  no  inherit- 
ance left. 

Son.  0,  what  will  you  do,  father?    I  am  your 
white  boy. 

Has.  Thou  shalt  be  my  red  boy ;  take  that. 

[Strikes  him. 

Son.  0,  you  hurt  me,  father. 

Hus.  My  eldest  beggar, 
Thou  shalt  not  live  to  ask  an  usurer  bread ; 
To  cry  at  a  great  man's  gate ;  or  follow, 
'  Good  your  honour,'  by  a  coach ;  no,  nor  your 

brother : 
'Tis  charity  to  brain  you. 

Son.  How  shall  I  learn,  now  my  head's  broke? 

Hus.  Bleed,  bleed,  [Slabs  him. 

Rather  than  beg.  Be  not  thy  name's  disgrace ; 
Spurn  thou  thy  fortunes  first ;  if  they  be  base, 
Come  view  thy  second  brother's.  Fates !  My 

children's  blood 

Shall  spin  into  your  faces ;  you  shall  see, 
How  confidently  we  scorn  beggary  ! 

[Exit  icith  his  Son. 

SCENE  V. 

A  Maid  discovered  tcith  a  Child  in  her  armt  ; 
the  Mother  on  a  couch  by  her,  asleep. 

Maid.  Sleep,  sweet  babe;  sorrow  makes  thy 

mother  sleep : 
It   bodes  small  good  when  heaviness  falls  so 

deep, 
Hush,  pretty  boy;  thy  hopes  might  have  been 

better. 

'Tis  lost  at  dice,  what  ancient  honour  won : 
Hard,  when  the  father  plays  away  the  son ! 
Nothing  but  Misery  serves  in  this  house ; 
Ruin  and  Desolation.     Oh ! 

Enter  HUSBAND,  icith  his  Son  bleeding. 
Hut.  Whore,  give  me  that  boy. 

[Strict*  with  fa  for  the  Child. 
Sep.— 17 


Maid.  O  help,  help!    Out,  alas!    murther, 

murther ! 
Has.  Are  you  gossiping,  you  prating,  sturdy 

quean? 
I'll  break  your  clamour  with  your  neck.    Down 

stairs; 
Tumble,  tumble,  headlong.     So : — 

[He  throws  her  down,  and  stabs  the  Child. 
The  surest  way  to  charm  a  woman's  tongue, 
Is — break  her  neck :  a  politician  did  it. 
Son.  Mother,  mother ;  I  am  kill'd,  mother ! 

[WiPE  awakes. 
Wife.  Ha,   who's   that  cried?    0  me!    my 

children, 
Both,  both,  bloody,  bloody ! 

[Catches  up  the  youngest  Child. 
Hus.  Strumpet,  let  go  the  boy;  let  go  the 

beggar. 

Wife.  O,  my  sweet  husband ! 
Eus.  Filth/harlot ! 

Wife.  O,  what  will  you  do,  dear  husband  ? 
Hus.  Give  me  the  bastard ! 
Wife.  Tour  own  sweet  boy — 
Hus.  There  are  too  many  beggars. 
Wife.  Good  my  husband — 
Hus.  Dost  thou  prevent  me  still  ? 
Wife.  0  God ! 
Hus.  Have  at  his  heart. 

[Stabs  at  the  Child  in  her  arms. 
Wife.  O,  my  dear  boy ! 
Hits.  Brat,  thou  shalt  not  live  to  shame  thy 

house — 
Wife.  Oh,  heaven! 

[She  is  hurt,  and  sinks  down. 
Hus.  And  perish ! — Now  be  gone : 
There's  whores  enough,  and  want  would  make 
thee  one. 

Enter  a  Servant. ' 
Ser.  0  sir,  what  deeds  are  these  ? 
Hus.  Base  slave,  my  vassal ! 
Com'st  thou  between  my  fury  to  question  me  ? 
Ser.  Were  you  the  devil,  I  would  hold  you, 

sir. 
Hus.  Hold  me?— Presumption!  I'll  undo  thee 

for  it. 

Ser.  'Sblood,  you  have  undone  us  all,  sir. 
Hus.  Tug  at  thy  master  ? 
Ser.  Tug  at  a  monster. 
Hus.  Have  I  no  power  ?  Shall  my  slave  fetter 

me? 
Ser.  Nay,  then  the  devil    wrestles:    I    am 

thrown. 
Has.  0  villain!  now  I'll  tug  thee,  now  I'll 

tear  thee; 
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Set  quick  spurs   to  my  vassal;    bruise    him, 

trample  him. 

So ;  I  think  thou  wilt  not  follow  me  in  haste. 
My  horse  stands  ready  saddled.     Away,  away ; 
Now  to  my  brat  at  nurse,  my  sucking  beggar : 
Fates,  I'll  not  leave  you  one  to  trample  on ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  VI.— Court  before  the  House. 

Enter  HUSBAND  ;  to  him  the  MASTER  of  the 
College. 

Mast.  How  is  it  with  you,  sir  ? 
Methinks  you  look  of  a  distracted  colour. 
Hiis.  Who,  I,  sir  ?    "Tis  but  your  fancy. 
Please  you  walk  in,  sir,  and  I'll  soon  resolve 

you: 

I  want  one  small  part  to  make  up  the  sum, 
And  then  my  brother  shall  rest  satisfied. 

Mast.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it :  Sir,  I'll 
attend  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— A  Room  in  the  House. 
The  WIFE,  Servant,  and  Children,  discovered. 

Ser.  Oh,  I  am  scarce  able  to  heave  up  my- 
self, 

He  has  so  bruis'd  me  with  his  devilish  weight, 

And  torn  my  flesh  with  his  blood-hasty  spur : 

A  man  before  of  easy  constitution, 

Till  now  hell  power  supplied,  to  his  soul's 
wrong: 

O  how  damnation  can  make  weak  men  strong ! 

Enter    the   MASTER  of  the    College  and   two 
Servants. 

Ser.  0  the  most  piteous  deed,  sir,  since  you 

came? 
Mast.  A  deadly  greeting!     Hath  he  summ'd 

up  these 

To  satisfy  his  brother  ?    Here's  another ; 
And  by  the  bleeding  infants,  the  dead  mother. 
Wife.  Oh!  oh! 
Mast.  Surgeons !     surgeons !     she    recovers 

life:— 

One  of  his  men  all  faint  and  bloodied ! 
1  Ser.  Follow;   our  murtherous  master  has 

took  horse 
To  kill  his  child  at  nurse.     0,  follow  quickly. 

Mast.  I  am  the  readiest;  it  shall  be  my  charge 
To  raise  the  town  upon  him. 
1  Ser.  Good  sir,  do  follow  him. 

[Exeunt  MASTER  and  two  Servants. 
Wife.  0  my  children. 


1  Ser.  How  is  it  with  my  most  afflicted  mis* 
tress  ? 

Wife.  Why  do  I  now  recover  ?  Why  half  live, 
To  see  my  children  bleed  before  mine  eyes  ? 
A  sight  able  to  kill  a  mother's  breast,  without 
An  executioner. — What,  art  thou  mangled  too  ? 

1  Ser.  I,  thinking  to  prevent  what  his  quick 

mischiefs 

Has  so  soon  acted,  came  and  rush'd  upon  him. 
We  struggled ;  but  a  fouler  strength  than  his 
O'erthrew  me  with  his  arms :  then  did  he  bruise 

me, 

And  rent  my  flesh,  and  robb'd  me  of  my  hair ; 
Like  a  man  mad  in  execution, 
Made  me  unfit  to  rise  and  follow  him. 

Wife.  What  is  it  has  beguil'd  him  of  all  grace, 
And  stole  away  humanity  from  his  breast  ? 
To  slay  his  children,  purpose  to  kill  his  wife, 
And  spoil  his  servants — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Please  you  to  leave  this  most  accursed 

place: 
A  surgeon  waits  within. 

Wife.  Willing  to  leave  it  ? 
'Tis  guilty  of  sweet  blood,  innocent  blood: 
Murther  has  took  this  chamber  ^with  full  hands, 
And  will  ne'er  out  as  long  as  the  house  stands. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.— A  High  Road. 

Enter  HUSBAND.     lie  falls. 

Hus.  O  stumbling  jade !     The   spavin  over- 
take thee ! 

The  fifty  diseases  stop  thee ! 
Oh,  I  am  sorely  bruised !     Plague  founder  thee! 
Thou  runn'st  at  ease  and  pleasure.     Heart  of 

chance ! 

To  throw  me  now,  within  a  flight  o'  the  town, 
In  such  plain  even  ground  too !     'Sfoot,  a  man 
May  dice  upon  it,  and  throw  away  the  meadows. 
Filthy  beast ! 

[Cry  within]  Follow,  follow,  follow. 

Hus.  Ha!   I  hear  sounds  of  men,  like  hue 

and  cry. 

Up,  up,  and  struggle  to  thy  horse ;  make  on ; 
Despatch  that  little  beggar,  and  all's  done. 
[Cry    within]    Here,    here;    this    way,    this 

way. 

Hus.  At  my  back  ?    Oh, 
What  fate  have  I !  my  limbs  deny  me  go. 
My  will  is  'bated ;  beggary  claims  a  part. 
0  could  I  here  reach  to  the  infant's  heart ! 
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Hitler  the  MASTER  of  the  College,  three  Gentle- 
men, and  Attendants  with  Halberds. 

All.  Here,  here ;  yonder,  yonder. 

Mast.  Unnatural,  flinty,  more  than  barbarous! 
The  Scythians,  even  the  marble-hearted  Fates, 
Could  not  have  acted  more  remorseless  deeds, 
In  their  relentless  natures,  than  these  of  thine. 
Was  this  the  answer  I  long  waited  on  ? 
The  satisfaction  for  thy  prison'd  brother  ? 

Has.  Why,  he  can  have  no  more  of  us  than 

our  skins, 
And  some  of  them  want  but  flayiflf? 

1  Gent.  Great  sins  have  made  him  impudent. 
Mast.  He  has  shed  so  much  blood,  that  he 

cannot  blush. 

2  Gent.  Away  with  him ;   bear  him   to  the 

justice's. 

A  gentleman  of  worship  dwells  at  hand : 
There  sliall  his  deeds  be  blaz'd. 

Has.  Why,  all  the  better. 

My  glory  'tis  to  have  my  action  known ; 
I  grieve  for  nothing,  but  I  miss'd  of  one. 

Mast.  There's  little  of  a  father  in  that  grief: 
Bear  him  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.— A  Room  in  the  House  of  a 
Magistrate. 

Enter  a  Knight,  and  three  Gentlemen. 

Knight.  Endanger'd  so  his  wife?   murther'd 
his  children  ? 

1  Gent.  So  the  cry  goes. 

Knight.  1  am  sorry  I  e'er  knew  him ; 

That  ever  he  took  life  and  natural  being 
From  such  an  honour'd  stock,  and  fair  descent, 
Till  this  black  minute  without  stain  or  blemish. 

1  Gent.  Here  come  the  men. 

Enter  MASTER   of  the  College,  §-c.,  tcith   the 
Prisoner. 

Knight.  The  serpent  of  his  house!  I  am  sorry, 
For  this  time,  that  I  am  in  place  of  justice. 

Jlasf.  Please  you,  sir 

Knight.  Do  not  repeat  it  twice ;  I  know  too 

much : 

Would  it  had  ne'er  been  thought  on !     Sir,  I 
bleed  for  you. 

1  Gent.  Your  father's  sorrows  are  alive  in  me 
What  made  you  show  such  monstrous  cruelty  ? 

Hits.  In  a  word,  sir,  I  have  consumed  all, 
played  away  long-acre;  and  I  thought  it  the 
charitablest  deed  I  could  do,  to  cozen  beggary, 
and  knock  my  house  o'  the  head. 


Knight.  O,  in  a  cooler  blood  you  will  repent  it. 
llus.  I  repent  now  that  one  is  left  unkiil'd ; 
My   brat   at   nurse.     1    would    full    fain  have 

wean'd  him. 

Knight.  Well,  I  do  not  think,  but  in  to-mor- 
row's judgment, 

The  terror  will  sit  closer  to  your  soul, 
When  the  dread  thought  of  death  remembers 

ycu: 

To  further  which,  take  this  sad  voice  from  me, 
Never  was  act  play'd  more  unnaturally. 
Has.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Kniyht.  Go,  lead  him  to  the  gaol : 

Where  justice  claims  all,  there  must  pity  faiL 
Has.  Come,  come ;  away  with  me. 

[Exeunt  HUSBAND,  8fc. 
Matt.  Sir,  you  deserve  the  worship  of  your 

place : 

Would  all  did  so !     In  you  the  law  is  grace. 
Knight.  It   is   my  wish   it   should   be   so. — 

Ruinous  man ! 

The  desolation  of  his  house,  the  blot 
Upon  his  predecessors'  honour'd  name ! 
That  man  is  nearest  shame,  that  is  past  shame. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  X.— Before  Calverly  Hall. 

Enter  HCSBAXD  guarded,  MASTER  of  the 
College,  Gentlemen,  and  Attendants. 

Has.  I  am  right  against  my  house,— seat  of 

my  ancestors : 

I  hear  my  wife's  alive,  but  much  endanger'd. 
Let  me  entreat  to  speak  with  her,  before 
The  prison  gripe  me. 

His  WIFE  it  brought  in. 

Gent.  See,  here  she  comes  of  herself. 

Wife.  O   my   sweet   husband,  my  dear  dis- 

trcss'd  husband, 

Now  in  the  hands  of  unrelenting  laws, 
My  greatest  sorrow,  my  extremest  bleeding ; 
Now  my  soul  bleeds. 
Hits.  How  now  ?     Kind  to  me  ?    Did  I  not 

wound  thee  ? 
Left  thee  for  dead  ? 

Wife.  Tut,  far,  far  greater  wounds  did    my 

breast  feel; 

Unkindness  strikes  a  deeper  wound  than  steeL 
You  have  been  still  unkind  to  me. 

Hits.  'Faith,  and  so  I  think  I  have ; 
I  did  my  murthers  roughly  out  of  hand, 
Desperate  and  sudden ;  but  thou  hast  devis'd 
A  fine  way  now  to  kill  me :  thou  hast  given 
mine  eyes 
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Seven  wounds  apiece.     Now  glides  the  devil 

from  me, 

Departs  at  every  joint  •,  heaves  up  my  nails. 
O  catch  him,  torments  that  were  ne'er  invented! 
Bind  him  one  thousand  more,  you  blessed  angels, 
In  that  pit  bottomless  !     Let  him  not  rise 
To  make  men  act  unnatural  tragedies ; 
To  spread  into  a  father,  and  in  fury 
Make  him  his  children's  executioner; 
Murther  his  wife,  his  servants,  and  who  not !  — 
For  that  man's   dark,  where   heaven  is  quite 

forgot. 

Wife.  0  my  repentant  husband ! 
Hus.  0  my  dear  soul,  whom  I  too  much  have 

wrong' d ; 

For  death  I  die,  and  for  this  have  I  long'd. 
Wife.  Thou    shouldst    not,   be    assur'd,    for 

these  faults  die 
If  the  law  could  forgive  as  soon  as  I. 

\_The  two  Children  laid  out. 
Hus.  What  sight  is  yonder  ? 
Wife.  O,  our  two  bleeding  boys, 

Laid  forth  upon  the  threshold. 

Hus.  Here's  weight  enough  to  make  a  heart- 
string  crack. 

0,  were  it  lawful  that  your  pretty  souls 
Might  look  from  heaven  into  your  father's  eyes, 
Then  should  you  see  the  penitent  glasses  melt, 
And  both  your  murthers  shoot  upon  my  cheeks  ! 
But  you  are  playing  in  the  angels'  laps, 
And  will  not  look  on  me,  who,  void  of  grace, 
Kill'd  you  in  beggary. 

0  that  I  might  my  wishes  now  attain, 

1  should  then  wish  you  living  were  again, 
Though  I  did  beg  with  you,  which  thing  I 

fear'd: 
0,  'twas  the  enemy  my  eyes  so  blear'd! 


O,  would  you  could  pray  heaven  me  to  forgive, 
That  will  unto  my  end  repentant  live ! 

Wife.  It   makes    me  even  forget   all    other 

sorrows. 
And  live  apart  with  this. 

Offi.  Come,  will  you  go  ? 

Hus.  I'll  kiss  the  blood  I  spilt,  and  then 

I'll  go: 

My  soul  is  bloodied,  well  may  my  lips  be  so. 
Farewell,   dear  wife;    now  thou  and   I  must 

part ; 
I  of  thy  wrongs  repent  me  with  my  heart. 

Wife.  O  stay ;  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hus.  That's  but  in  vain;  you  see  it  must 

be  so. 

Farewell,  ye  bloody  ashes  of  my  boys ! 
My  punishments  are  their  eternal  joys. 
Let  every  father  look  into  my  deeds, 
And  then  their  heirs  may  prosper,  while  mine 
bleeds.          [E.re-uut  II us.  and  Officers. 

Wife.  More  wretched  am  I  now  in  this  distress, 
Than  former  sorrows  made  me. 

Hast.  O  kind  wife, 

Be  comforted ;  one  joy  is  yet  umnurthcr'd ; 
You  have  a  boy  at  nurse ;  your  joy's  in  him. 

Wife.  Dearer  than  all  is  my  poor  husband's  life. 
Heaven  give  my  body  strength,  which  is  yet  faint 
"With  much  expense  of  blood,  and  I  will  kneel, 
Sue  for  his  life,  number  up  all  my  friends 
To  plead  for  pardon  for  my  dear  husband's  life. 

Mast.  Was  it  in  man  to  wound  so  kind  a 

creature  ? 

1 11  ever  praise  a  woman  for  thy  sake. 
I  must  return  with  grief;  my  answer's  set; 
I  shall  bring  news  weighs  heavier  than  the  debt. 
Two  brothers,  one  in  bond  lies  overthrown, 
This  on  a  deadlier  execution.         [Exeunt  omnes. 


NOTICE 


OH 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  A  YORKSHIRE  TRAGEDY. 


THE  event  upon  -which  this  little  drama  is  founded  happened  in  1604;  the  play  was 
published  in  1608.  If  it  were  written  by  Shakspere  then,  as  his  name  on  the  title-page 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  it  must-  have  been  written  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  of  his  fame.  The  question  therefore  as  to  his  authorship  of  this  play  lies 
within  very  narrow  limits.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  assertion  of  the  publisher,  in 
his  entry  upon  the  Stationers'  registers,  and  in  the  title-page  of  the  book,  that  Shakspere 
was  the  author :  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  consider  the  manifest  improbability  that 
one  who  essentially  viewed  human  events  and  passions  through  the  highest  medium  of 
poetry  should  have  taken  up  a  subject  of  temporary  interest  to  dramatize  upon  a  prosaic 
principle.  The  English  stage  is  familiar  with  works  of  extensive  and  permanent  popu- 
larity which  present  to  the  senses  the  literal  movement  of  some  domestic  tragedy;  in 
which,  from  the  necessary  absence  of  the  poetical  spirit,  the  feelings  of  the  audience  are 
harassed  and  tortured  without  any  compensation  from  that  highest  power  of  art  which 
subdues  the  painful  in  and  through  the  beautiful.  '  George  Bornwell '  and  '  The 
Gamester'  are  ready  examples  of  tragedies  of  this  class;  and  without  going  into  any 
minute  comparisons,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  principle  upon  which  such  works 
are  composed  is  essentially  different  from  that  which  presides  over  Hamlet  and  Lear  and 
Othello.  There  was  a  most  voluminous  dramatic  writer  in  Shakspere's  time,  Thomas 
Heywood,  whose  pen  was  ready  to  seize  upon  a  subject  of  passing  interest,  such  as  the 
frantic  violence  of  the  unhappy  Mr.  Calverly.  Charles  Lamb,  after  quoting  two  very 
pathetic  scenes  from  a  tragedy  of  this  writer,  '  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,'  says, 
"  Heywood  is  a  sort  of  prose  Shakspeare.  His  scenes  are  to  the  full  as  natural  and  affect- 
ing. But  we  miss  the  poet,  that  which  in  Shakspeare  always  appears  out  and  above  the 
surface  of  the  nature.  Heywood's  characters,  his  country  gentlemen,  <tc.,  are  exactly 
what  we  see  (but  of  the  best  kind  of  what  we  see)  in  life.  Shakspeare  makes  us  believe, 
while  we  are  among  his  lovely  creations,  that  they  are  nothing  but  what  we  are  familiar 
with,  as  in  dreams  new  things  seem  old ;  but  we  awake,  and  sigh  for  the  difference.' 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Hey  wood  could  have  written  'The  Yorkshire  Tragedv;'  we  greatlv 
question  whether  Shakspere  would  have  written  it.  The  play,  however,  is  one  of  sterling 
merit  in  its  limited  range ;  and  as  it  is  also  a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  species  of  drama  of 
which  we  have  very  few  other  examples  of  the  Shaksperian  age,  we  have  printed  it  entire.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  any  minute  criticism  in  this  place,  especially 
as  we  shall  have  to  revert  to  the  general  principle  of  the  suitableness  of  such  a  subject  to 
Shakspere's  powers,  when  we  give  an  account  of  '  Arden  of  Feversham,'  a  tragedv  of  an 
earlier  date,  which  has  also  been  imputed  to  our  great  poet  A  writer  in  the  '  Retro- 
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•jpective  Review,'  analyzing  the  '  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  says,  "  There  is  no  reason  why  Shak- 
Bpeare  should  not  have  written  it,  any  more  than  why  he  should."  The  reason  why  Shak- 
spere  should  not  have  written  it  is,  we  think,  to  be  deduced  from  the  circumstance  that  he, 
who  had  never  even  written  a  comedy  in  which  the  scene  is  placed  in  his  own  countrj 
in  his  own  times,  would  very  unwillingly  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  dramatize  a  real 
incident  of  horror,  occurring  in  Yorkshire  in  1 604,  which  of  necessity  could  only  have 
been  presented  to  the  senses  of  an  audience  as  a  fact  admitting  of  very  little  elevation 
by  a  poetical  treatment  which  might  seize  upon  their  imaginations.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in 
this  little  drama  the  evidence  of  a  sound  judgment,  relying  upon  the  truth  of  the  repre- 
sentation for  its  effect ;  and  the  patience  and  gentleness  of  the  wife,  as  contrasted  with 
the  selfish  ferocity  of  the  husband,  add  to  the  intensity  of  the  pain  which  the  representation 
produces.  The  Retrospective  reviewer  further  says — '•  If  he  (Shakspere)  had  written 
it,  on  the  principle  of  merely  dramatizing  the  known  fact,  he  would  not  have  done  it  much 
better  than  it  is  here  done ;  and  there  were  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  could  have  done 
it  quite  as  well."  We  agree  with  this  assertion.  If  '  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy  '  had  been 
done  better  than  it  is — that  is,  if  the  power  of  the  poet  had  more  prevailed  in  it — it  would 
not  have  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ;  it  would  in  truth  have  been  a 
mistake  in  art.  Shakspere  would  not  have  committed  this  mistake.  But  then  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  consented  at  all  to  have  had  a  circle  drawn  around  him  by  the  anti- 
poetical,  within  which  his  mastery  over  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  of  the  air  was  unavail- 
ing. There  were  other  men  amongst  his  contemporaries  to  whom  these  limits  would  not 
have  been  imprisonment ;  who  might  say  with  Hamlet,  "  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space."  Thomas  Heywood  was  one  of  the 
number.  We  extract  from  that  writer  the  concluding  scene  of  '  A  Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness,'  in  which  a  faithless  but  repentant  wife  receives  when  dying  the  forgiveness  of 
her  husband.  We  request  our  readers  to  compare  this  with  the  last  scene  of  '  The  York- 
sMre  Tragedy,'  in  which  the  murderer  of  her  children,  when  about  to  be  led  to  execution, 
ib  in  the  same  spirit  forgiven  by  his  outraged  wife  : — 

"  Frankford.  How  do  you,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Anne.  Well,  Mr.  Frankford,  well ;  but  shall  be  better 
I  hope  within  this  hour.     Will  you  vouchsafe 
(Out  of  your  grace  and  your  humanity) 
To  take  a  spotted  strumpet  by  the  haud  ? 

Frankford.  This  hand  once  held  my  heart  in  faster  bonds 
Than  now  't  is  grip'd  by  me.     God  pardon  them 
That  made  us  first  break  hold. 

M re.  A  nne.  Amen,  amen. 

Out  of  my  zeal  to  heaven,  whither  I  'm  now  bound, 
I  was  so  impudent  to  wish  you  here ; 
And  once  more  beg  your  pardon.     Oh  !  good  man, 
And  father  to  my  children,  pardon  me. 
Pardon,  O  pardon  me  :  my  fault  so  heinous  is, 
That  if  you  in  this  world  forgive  it  not, 
Heaven  will  not  clear  it  in  the  world  to  come. 
Faintness  hath  so  usurp'd  upon  my  knees, 
That  kneel  I  cannot,  but  on  my  heart's  knees, 
My  prostrate  soul  lies  thrown  down  at  your  feet 
To  beg  your  gracious  pardon.     Pardon,  0  pardon  me. 

Frankford.  As  freely  from  the  low  depth  of  my  soul 
As  my  Redeemer  hath  forgiven  his  death, 
I  pardon  thee.     I  will  shed  tears  for  thee  , 
Pray  with  thee ;  and,  in  mere  pity  of  thy  weak  estate 
I  '11  wish  to  die  with  thee. 
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All.  So  do  we  all. 

Nicholas.  So  will  not  I ; 
I  '11  sigh  and  sob,  but,  by  my  faith,  not  die. 

Sir  Francis.  0,  Mr.  Frankford,  all  the  near  allia»c« 
I  lose  by  her,  shall  be  supplied  in  thee  : 
You  are  my  brother  by  the  nearest  way ; 
Her  kindred  has  fall'n  off,  but  yours  doth  stay. 

Frankford.  Even  as  I  hope  for  pardon  at  that  day, 
When  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  in  scarlet  sits, 
So  be  thou  pardon'd.     Though  thy  rash  offence 
Divorc'd  our  bodies,  thy  repentant  tears 
Unite  our  souls. 

Sir  Charles.  Then  comfort,  Mistress  Frankford, 
You  see  your  husband  hath  forgiven  your  fall ; 
Then  rouse  your  spirits,  and  cheer  your  fainting  soal 

Susan.  How  is  it  with  you  ? 

Sir  Francis.  How  d"  ye  feel  yourself  ? 

Mrs.  Anne.  Not  of  this  world. 

Frankford.  I  see  you  are  not,  and  I  weep  to  see  it. 
My  wife,  the  mother  to  my  pretty  babes  ! 
Both  those  lost  names  I  do  restore  thee  back, 
And  with  this  kiss  I  wed  thee  once  again  : 
Though  thou  art  wounded  in  thy  honour'd  name, 
And  with  that  grief  upon  thy  deathbed  liest, 
Honest  in  heart,  upon  my  soul,  thou  diest. 

Mrs.  Anne.  Pardon'd  on  earth,  soul,  thou  in  heaven  art  freo, 
Once  more  :  thy  wife  diea  thua  embracing  thee.  [Dies." 
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IN  1592  was  first  published  '  The  lamentable  and  true  Tragedie  of  M.  Arden  of  Fever- 
sham  in  Kent.'  Subsequent  editions  of  this  tragedy  appeared  in  1599  and  1633.  Lillo, 
the  author  of  '  George  Baruwell,'  who  died  in  1739,  left  an  unfinished  tragedy  upon  the 
same  subject,  in  which  he  has  used  the  play  of  the  IGth  century  very  freely,  but  with 
considerable  judgment  In  1770  the- 'Arden  of  Feversham'  originally  published  in 
1592  was  for  the  first  time  ascribed  to  Shakspere.  It  was  then  reprinted  by  Edward 
Jacob,  a  resident  of  Feversham  (who  also  published  a  history  of  that  town  and  port), 
with  a  preface,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  tragedy  was  written  by  Shak- 
spere, upon  the  fallacious  principle  that  it  contains  certain  expressions  which  are  to  be 
found  in  his  acknowledged  works.  This  is  at  once  the  easiest  and  the  most  unsatisfactory 
species  of  evidence.  Resemblances  such  as  this  may  consist  of  mere  conventional 
phrases,  the  common  property  of  all  the  writers  of  a  particular  period.  If  the  phrases 
are  so  striking  that  they  must  have  been  first  created  by  an  individual  process  of  thought, 
the  repetition  of  them  is  no  proof  that  they  have  been  twice  used  by  the  same  person. 
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Another  may  have  adopted  the  phrase,  perhaps  unconsciously.     General  resemblances  of 
style  lead  us  into  a  wider  range  of  inquiry;  but  even  here  we  have  a  narrow  enclosed 
ground  compared   with  the  entire  field  of  criticism,  which  includes  not  only  style  but 
the  whole  system  of  the  poet's  art.     It  has  been  recently  said  of  this  play,  "  Arden  of 
Feversham,  a  domestic  tragedy,  would,  in  point  of  absolute  merit,  have  done  no  discredit 
to  the  early  manhood  of  Shakspere  himself;  but,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  it  is 
quit'*  unlike  even  his  earliest  manner;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  date  cannot  possibly 
be  removed  so  far  back  as  the  time  before  which  his  own  \tyle  had  demoustrably  been 
formed."  *     Tieck  has  translated  the  tragedy  into  German,  and  he  assigns  it  with  little 
hesitation  to  Shakspere.     Ulrici  also  subscribes  to  this  opinion ;  but  he  makes  a  lower 
estimate  of  its  merit  than  his  brother  critic.    The  versification  he  holds  to  be  tedious  and 
monotonous,  and  the  dialogue,  he  says,  is  conducted  with  much  exaggeration  of  expres- 
sion.   The  play  appears  to  us  d**arving  of  a  somewhat  full  consideration.    It  was  printed 
as  early  as  1592,  and  was  most  probably  performed  several  years  earlier;  the  event  which 
forms  its  subject  took  place  in  1551.     What  is  very  remarkable ,  too  for  a  play  of  this 
period  (and  in  this  opinion  we  differ  from  Ulrici),  there  is  very  little  extravagance  of 
language ;  and  the  criminal  passion  in  all  its  stages  is  conducted  with  singular  delicacy. 
There  are  many  passages  too  which  aim  to  be  poetical,  and  are  in  fact  poetical ;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  want  that  vivifying  dramatic  power  which  makes  the  poetry  doubly 
effective  from  its  natural  and  inseparable  union  with  the  situation  which  calls  it  forth, 
and  the  character  which  gives  it  utterance.     The  tragedy  is  founded  upon  a  real  event, 
which  had  been  popularly  told  with  great  minuteness  of  detail ;  and  the  dramatist  has 
evidently  thought  it  necessary  to  present  all  the  points  of  the  story,  and  in  so  doing  has 
of  course  sometimes  divided  and  weakened  the  interest.     Of   invention,  properly  sc 
called,  there  is  necessarily  very  little;  but  there  is  still  some  invention,  and  that  of  a 
nature  to  show  that  the  author  had  an  imaginative  conception  of  incident  and  character. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  work  of  a  young  man ;  and  the 
question  then  arises  whether  that  young  man  was  Shakspere.     If  '  Arden  of  Feversham,' 
like  the  '  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  had  been  founded  upon  an  event  which  happened  in  Shak- 
spere's  mature  years,  that  circumstance  would  have  been  decisive  against  his  being  in 
any  seuse  of  the  word  the  author.     But  whilst  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review'  that  "both  in  conception  and  execution   it  is  quite  unlike  even  his 
earliest  manner,"  we  are  not  so  confident  that  "  its  date  cannot  possibly  be  removed 
so  far  back  as  the  time  before  which  his  own  style  had  demonstrably  been  formed." 
Whether  it  be  due  to  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  subject,  or  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
story  is  dramatically  treated,  we  think  that '  Arden  of  Feversham  '  cannot  be  read  for  the 
first  time  without  exciting  a  very  considerable  interest ;  and  this  interest  is  certainly  not 
produced  by  any  violent  exhibitions  of  passion,  any  sudden  transitions  of  situation,  or  any 
exciting  display  of  rhetoric  or  poetry ;  but  by  a  quiet  and  natural  succession  of  incidents, 
by  a  tolerably  consistent,  if  not  highly  forcible,  delineation  of  character,  and  by  equable 
and  unambitious  dialogue,  in  which  thei*e  is  certainly  less  extravagance  of  expression 
than  we  should  readily  find  in  any  of  the  writers  for  the  stage  between  1585  and  1592. 
Do  *re  then  think  that  'Arden  of  Feversham'  belongs  to  the  early  manhood  of  Shak- 
spere?    We  do  not  think  so  with  any  confidence;  but  we  do  think  that,  considering  its 
date,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  play,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  it  to  any  writer 
whose  name  is  associated  with  that  early  period  of  the  drama,  except  to  Shakspere.     In 
questions  of  this  nature  there  may  be  a  conviction  resulting  from  an  examination  of  the 
whole  evidence,  the  reasons  for  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  communicated  to  others. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  471. 
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But  we  are  less  anxious  to  make  our  readers  think  with  us  than  to  enable  them  to  think 
for  themselves;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  effect  this  object  in  the  analysis  to  which  we 
now  proceed. 

The  murder  of  Arden  of  Feversham  must  have  produced  an  extraordinary  and  eveu 
permanent  sensation  in  an  age  when  deeds  of  violence  were  by  no  means  unfrequent. 
Holinshed's  'Chronicle'  was  first  published  in  1577;  the  event  happened  twenty-six 
years  before,  but  the  writer  of  the  '  Chronicle '  says,  "  The  which  murder,  for  the 
horribleness  thereof,  although  otherwise  it  may  seem  to  be  but  a  private  matter,  and 
therefore  as  it  were  impertinent  to  this  history,  I  have  thought  good  to  set  it  forth 
somewhat  at  large,  having  the  instructions  delivered  to  me  by  them  that  have  used 
some  diligence  to  gather  the  true  understanding  of  the  circumstances."  The  narrative 
in  Holinshed  occupies  seven  closely  printed  columns,  and  all  the  details  are  brought  out 
with  a  remarkable  graphic  power.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  narrative  strongly 
seized  upon  the  imagination  of  the  writer  of  the  play.  To  judge  correctly  of  the 
poetical  art  of  that  writer  we  must  follow  the  narrative  step  by  step.  The  relative 
position  of  the  several  parties  is  thus  described . — 

"  This  Arden  was  a  man  of  a  tall  and  comely  personage,  and  matched  in  marriage  with  a  gentlewoman, 
young,  tall,  and  well  favoured  of  shape  and  countenance,  who  chancing  to  fall  in  familiarity  with  one 
Mosbie,  a  tailor  by  occupation,  a  black  swart  man,  servant  to  the  Lord  North,  it  happened  this  Mosbie 
upon  some  mistaking  to  fall  out  with  her  ;  but  she  being  desirous  to  be  in  favour  with  him  again,  sent 
him  a  pair  of  silver  dice  by  one  Adam  Foule,  dwelling  at  the  Flower-de-luce,  in  Feversham.  After  which 
he  resorted  to  her  again,  and  oftentimes  lay  in  Arden's  house  ;  and  although  (as  it  was  said)  Arden  per- 
ceived right  well  their  mutual  familiarity  to  be  much  greater  than  their  honesty,  yet  because  he  would  not 
offend  her,  and  so  lose  the  benefit  he  hoped  to  gain  at  some  of  her  friends'  hands  in  bearing  with  her 
lewdness,  which  he  might  have  lost  if  he  should  have  fallen  out  with  her,  he  was  contented  to  wink  at 
her  filthy  disorder,  and  both  permitted  and  also  invited  Mosbie  very  often  to  lodge  in  his  house.  And 
thus  it  continued  a  good  space  before  any  practice  was  begun  by  them  against  Master  Arden.  She  afc 
length,  inflamed  in  love  with  Moabie,  and  loathing  her  husband,  wished,  and  after  practised,  the  means 
how  to  hasten  his  end." 

The  first  evidence  of  a  sound  judgment  in  the  dramatist  is  the  rejection  of  the  impu- 
tation of  the  chronicler  that  Arden  connived  at  the  conduct  of  his  wife  from  mercenary 
motives.  In  the  opening  scene  he  puts  Arden  in  a  thoroughly  different  position.  The 
play  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Master  Arden  and  his  friend  Master  Franklin,  in 
which  Franklin  exhorts  him  to  cheer  up  his  spirits  because  the  king  has  granted  him 
letters-patent  of  the  lands  of  the  abbey  of  Feversham.  This  is  the  answer  of  Arden : — 

"Franklin,  thy  love  prolongs  my  weary  life  ; 
And  but  for  thee,  how  odious  were  this  life, 
That  shows  me  nothing,  but  torments  my  soul ; 
And  those  foul  objects  that  offend  mine  eyes, 
Which  make  me  wish  that,  /or*  this  veil  of  heaven, 
The  earth  huny  over  my  head  and  cover  d  me! 
Love-letters  post  'twixt  Mosbie  and  my  wife, 
And  they  have  privy  meetings  in  the  town  : 
Nay,  on  his  finger  did  I  spy  the  ring 
Which,  at  our  marriage,  the  priest  put  on  : 
Can  any  grief  be  half  so  great  as  this  ? " 

Presently  Arden  breaks  out  into  a  burst  of  passion,  and  Franklin  thus  counsels  him: — 

"  Be  patient,  gentle  friend,  and  learn  of  me 
To  ease  thy  grief  and  save  her  chastity  : 
Entreat  her  fair ;  sweet  words  are  fittest  engines 
To  raze  the  flint  walls  of  a  woman's  breast : 

•  F or—  instead  ot 
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In  any  case  be  not  too  jealous, 

Nor  make  no  question  of  her  love  to  thee, 

But,  as  securely,  presently  take  horse, 

And  lie  with  me  at  London  all  this  term ; 

For  women,  when  they  may,  will  not, 

But,  being  kept  back,  straight  grow  outrageous." 

Alice,  the  wife  of  Arden,  enters;  and  he  accuses  her,  but  mildly,  of  having  called  on 
Mosbie  in  her  sleep;  the  woman  dissembles,  and  they  part  in  peace.  We  have  then  the 
incident  of  the  silver  dice  sent  to  the  paramour  by  Adam  of  the  Flower-de-luce.  The  chro- 
nicler has  represented  Alice  as  the  principal  agent  in  procuring  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band; and  the  dramatist  has,  it  appears  to  us  with  considerable  skill,  shown  the  woman 
from  the  first  under  the  influence  of  a  headlong  passion,  which  cannot  stop  to  conceal  its 
purposes,  which  has  no  doubts,  no  suspicions,  no  fears.  The  earnestness  with  which  she 
proceeds  in  her  terrible  design  is  thoroughly  tragic ;  and  her  ardour  is  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  more  cautious  guilt  of  her  chief  accomplice.  She  avows  her  passion  for  % 
Mosbie  to  the  landlord  of  the  Flower-de-luce;  she  openly  prompts  Arden's  own  servant 
Michael  to  murder  his  master,  tempting  him  with  a  promise  to  promote  his  suit  to 
Mosbie's  sister.  The  first  scene  between  Mosbie  and  Alice  is  a  striking  one :— 

"  Mosbie.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

Alice.  'T  is  now  high  water,  and  he  is  at  the  quay. 

Mosbie.  There  let  him  :  henceforward,  know  me  not. 

Alice.  Is  this  the  end  of  all  thy  solemn  oaths  ? 
Is  this  the  fruit  thy  reconcilement  buds  ? 
Have  I  for  this  given  thee  so  many  favours, 
Incurr'd  my  husband's  hate,  and  out,  alas  ! 
Made  shipwreck  of  mine  honour  for  thy  sake  ? 
And  dost  thou  say,  henceforward  know  me  not? 
Remember  when  I  lock'd  thee  in  my  closet, 
What  were'thy  words  and  mine  ?     Did  we  not  both 
Decree  to  murder  Arden  in  the  night  ? 
The  heavens  can  witness,  and  the  world  can  tell, 
Before  I  saw  that  falsehood  look  of  thine, 
'Fore  I  was  tangled  with  thy  'ticing  speech, 
Arden  to  me  was  dearer  than  my  soul, — 
"And  shall  be  still.     Base  peasant,  get  thee  gone, 
And  boast  not  of  thy  conquest  over  me, 
Gotten  by  witchcraft  and  mere  sorcery. 
For  what  hast  thou  to  countenance  my  love, 
Being  descended  of  a  noble  house, 
And  match'd  already  with  a  gentleman, 
Whose  se  vant  thou  may'st  be  ?— and  so,  farewell. 

Mosbie.  Ungentle  and  unkind  Alice,  now  I  seo 
That  which  I  ever  fear'd,  and  find  too  true  : 
A  woman's  lore  is  as  the  lightning  flame, 
Which  even  in  bursting  forth  consumes  itself. 
To  try  thy  constancy  have  I  been  strange 
Would  I  had  never  tried,  but  liv'd  in  hopes  ! 

Alice.  What  needs  thou  try  me,  whom  thou  never  found  false? 

Mosbie.  Yet,  pardon  me,  for  love  is  jealous. 

Alice.  So  lists  the  sailor  to  the  mermaid's  song; 
So  looks  the  traveller  to  the  basilisk. 
I  am  content  for  to  be  reconcil'd, 
And  that  I  know  will  be  mine  overthrow. 

Mosbie.  Thine  overthrow  ?     First  let  the  world  dissolve. 

Alice.  Na^,  Mosbie,  let  me  still  enjoy  thy  love, 
And,  happen  what  will,  I  am  resolute." 
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It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  whoever  was  the  writer  of  this  play,  that  we  have  before  us 
the  work  of  a  man  of  no  ordinary  power.  The  transitions  of  passion  in  this  scene  are 
true  to  nature ;  and.  instead  of  the  extravagant  ravings  of  the  writers  of  this  early  period 
of  our  drama,  the  appropriateness  of  the  Language  to  the  passion  is  most  remarkable. 
There  is  poetry  too,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  situation  is  not  encumbered 
with  the  ornament.  We  would  remark  ako,  what  is  very  striking  throughout  the  play, 
that  the  versification  possesses  that  freedom  which  we  find  in  no  other  writer  of  the  time 
but  Shakspere.  Ulrici  holds  a  contrary  opinion,  but  we  cannot  consent  to  surrender  our 
judgment  to  a  foreign  ear.  There  is  too  in  this  scene  the  condensation  of  Shakspere, 
that  wonderful  quality  by  which  he  makes  a  single  word  convey  a  complex  idea : — 

"  la  this  the  fruit  thy  reconcilement  buds  ?  "* 

is  an  example  of  this  quality.  The  whole  scene  is  condensed.  A  writer  of  less  genius, 
whoever  he  was,  would  have  made  it  thrice  as  long.  The  guilty  pair  being  reconciled, 
Mosbie  says  that  he  has  found  a  painter  who  can  so  cunningly  produce  a  picture  that 
the  person  looking  on  it  shall  die.  Alice  is  for  more  direct  measures — for  a  poison  to 
be  given  in  her  husband's  food.  Here  again  the  '  Chronicle '  is  followed : — 

"  There  was  a  painter  dwelling  in  Feversham,  who  had  skill  of  poisons,  aa  was  reported ;  she  therefore 
demanded  of  him  whether  it  were  true  that  he  had  such  skill  in  feat  or  not  ?  And  he  denied  not  but  that 
he  had  indeed.  Tea,  said  she,  but  I  would  have  such  a  one  made  as  should  have  most  vehement  and  speedy 
operation  to  despatch  the  eater  thereof.  That  can  I  do,  quoth  he;  and  forthwith  made  her  such  a  one." 

The  painter  enters,  and  his  reward,  it  appears,  is  to  be  Susan  Mosbie.  The  painter  is  a 
dangerous  and  wicked  person,  but  he  speaks  of  his  art  and  of  its  inspiration  with  a  high 
enthusiasm : — 

"  For,  as  sharp-witted  poets,  whose  sieeet  rerse 

Moke  hearenly  godt  break  off  their  nectar  draughtt, 

And  lay  their  ears  down  to  the  lowly  earth, 

Use  humble  promise  to  their  sacred  muse ; 

So  we,  that  are  the  poets'  favourites, 

Must  have  a  love.     Ay,  love  is  the  painter's  muse, 

That  makes  htm  frame  a  speaking  countenance, 

A  weeping  eye  that  witnesseth  heart's  grief." 

The  conference  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Arden,  of  whom  Mosbie  readily  asks 
a  question  about  the  abbey-lands.  The  following  scene  ensues,  and  it  is  an  example  of 
the  judgment  with  which  the  dramatist  lias  adopted  the  passage  from  the  '  Chronicle,' 
that  Arden  "  both  permitted  and  also  invited  Mosbie  very  often  to  lodge  in  his  house," 
without  at  the  same  time  compromising  his  own  honour : — 

"Arden.  Mosbie,  that  question  we'll  decide  anon, 

Alice,  make  ready  my  breakfast,  I  must  hence.  t£s-i  Aucj. 

As  for  the  lands,  Mosbie,  they  are  mine 
By  letters-patent  of  his  majesty. 
But  I  must  have  a  mandat  for  my  wife ; 
They  say  you  seek  to  rob  me  of  her  love  : 
Villain,  what  mak'st  thou  in  her  company  ? 
She 's  no  companion  for  so  base  a  groom. 

Mosbie.  Arden,  I  thought  not  on  her,  I  came  to  the«  5 
But  rather  than  I'll  put  up  this  wrong 

Franklin.  What  will  you  do,  sir  T  ^ 

Mosbie.  Revenge  it  on  the  proudest  of  you  both. 

Then  ARDES  dravs  forth  MossiE's  jworo. 
Arden.  So,  sirrah,  you  may  not  wear  a  sword, 
The  statute  made  against  artificers  forbids  i*. 
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I  warrant  that  I  do.*    Now  use  your  bodkin, 
Your  Spanish  needle,  and  your  pressing-iron ; 
For  this  shall  go  with  me  :  And  mark  my  words,-— 
You,  goodman  botcher,  't  is  to  you  I  speak, — 
The  next  time  that  I  take  thee  near  my  house, 
Instead  of  legs,  I'll  make  thee  crawl  on  stumps. 

Mosbie.  Ah,  master  Arden,  you  have  injur'd  me, 
I  do  appeal  to  God  and  to  the  world. 

Franklin.  Why,  canst  thou  deny  thou  wert  a  botcher  once  f 

Mosbie.  Measure  me  what  I  am,  not  what  I  once  was. 

Arden.  Why,  what  art  thou  now  but  a  velvet  drudge, 
A  cheating  steward,  and  base-minded  peasant  ? 

Mosbie.  Arden,  now  hast  thou  belch'd  and  vomited 
The  rancorous  venom  of  thy  mis-swoln  heart, 
Hear  me  but  speak :  As  1  intend  to  live 
With  God,  and  his  elected  saints  in  heaven, 
I  never  meant  more  to  solicit  her, 
And  that  she  knows ;  and  all  the  world  shall  see  : 
I  lov'd  her  once,  sweet  Arden ;  pardon  me  : 
I  could  not  choose ;  her  beauty  fir'd  my  heart ; 
But  time  hath  quenched  these  once-raging  coals ; 
And,  Arden,  though  I  frequent  thine  house, 
'Tis  for  my  sister's  sake,  her  waiting-maid, 
And  not  for  hers.     Mayst  thou  enjoy  her  long ! 
Hell  fire  and  wrathful  vengeance  light  on  me 
If  I  dishonour  her,  or  injure  thee  ! 

Arden.  With  these  thy  protestations, 
The  deadly  hatred  of  my  heart 's  appeas'd, 
And  thou  and  I  '11  be  friends  if  this  prove  true. 
As  for  the  base  terms  that  I  gave  thee  late, 
Forget  them,  Mosbie ;  I  had  cause  to  speak, 
When  all  the  knights  and  gentlemen  of  Kent 
Make  common  table-talk  of  her  and  thee. 

Mosbie.  Who  lives  that  is  not  touched  with  slanderous  tongues? 

Franklin.  Then,  Mosbie,  to  eschew  the  speech  of  men, 
Upon  whose  general  bruit  all  honour  hangs, 
Forbear  his  house. 

Arden.  Forbear  it !  nay,  rather  frequent  it  more  : 
The  world  shall  see  that  I  distrust  her  not. 
To  warn  him  on  the  sudden  from  my  house 
Were  to  confirm  the  rumour  that  is  grown." 

The  first  direct  attempt  of  Alice  upon  her  husband's  life  is  thus  told  by  the  chroni- 
cler : — 

"Now,  Master  Arden  purposing  that  day  to  ride  to  Canterbury,  his  wife  brought  him  his  breakfast, 
which  was  wont  to  be  milk  and  butter.  He,  having  received  a  spoonful  or  two  of  the  milk,  misliked  the 
taste  and  colour  thereof,  and  said  to  hia  wife,  Mistress  Alice,  what  milk  have  you  given  me  here  ?  Where- 
withal she  tilted  it  over  with  her  hand,  saying,  I  ween  nothing  caq,please  you.  Then  he  took  horse  and 
rode  towards  Canterbury,  and  by  the  way  fell  into  extreme  sickness,  and  so  escaped  for  that  time." 

In  the  tragedy  the  incident  is  exactly  followed.  Upon  parting  with  her  husband  the  dis- 
sembling of  Alice  is  heart  sickening,  but  the  scene  is  still  managed  naturally  and  con- 
sistently. 

There  is  no  division  of  this  play  into  acts  and  scenes,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
act  ends  with  the  departure  of  Arden  for  London.  Another  agent  appears  upon  the 
scene,  whose  motives  and  position  are  thus  described  in  the  'Chronicle:'— 

*  I  juitity  that  which  I  do, 
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"  After  this  his  wife  fell  in  acquaintance  with  one  Greene,  of  Feversham,  servant  to  Sir  Anthony 
Ager.  from  which  Greene  Master  Arden  had  vrrested  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  back  side  of  the  Abbey  of 
Feversham.  and  there  had  great  blows  and  great  threats  passed  betwixt  them  about  that  matter.  There- 
fore she,  knowing  that  Greene  hated  her  husband,  began  to  practise  with  him  how  to  make  him  away ; 
and  concluded  that,  if  he  could  get  any  that  would  kill  him,  he  should  have  ten  pounds  for  a  reward." 

The  manner  in  which  the  guilty  wife  practises  with  this  revengeful  roan  is  skilfully  wrought 
out  in  the  tragedy.  She  sympathises  with  his  supposed  wrongs,  she  tells  a  tale  of  her  own 
injuries,  and  then  she  proceeds  to  the  open  avowal  of  her  purpose.  Greene  is  to  procure 
agents  to  murder  her  husband,  and  his  reward,  besides  money,  is  to  be  the  restoration  of 
his  lands.  She  communicates  her  proceedings  to  Mosbie,  but  he  reproaches  her  for  her 
imprudence  in  tampering  with  so  many  agents. 

The  course  of  the  'Chronicle'  continues  to  be  followed  with  much  exactness.  The 
scene  changes  to  the  road  for  London,  and  the  following  description  is  then  dramatized.  It 
is  so  curious  a  picture  of  manners,  as  indeed  the  whole  narrative  is,  that  we  need  scarcely 
apologize  for  its  length  : — 

"  This  Greene,  having  doings  for  his  master  Sir  Anthony  Ager,  had  occasion  to  go  up  to  London,  where 
his  master  then  lay,  and,  having  some  charge  up  with  him,  desired  one  Bradshaw,  a  goldsmith  of  Fever- 
sham,  that  was  his  neighbour,  to  accompany  him  to  Gravesend,  and  he  would  content  him  for  his  pains. 
This  Bradshaw,  being  a  very  honest  man,  was  content,  and  rode  with  him.  And  when  they  came  to 
Rainhamdown  they  chanced  to  see  three  or  four  servingmen  that  were  coming  from  Leeds;  and  therewith 
Bradshaw  espied,  coming  up  the  hill  from  Rochester,  one  Black  Will,  a  terrible  cruel  ruffian,  with  a  sword 
and  a  buckler,  and  another  with  a  great  staff  on  his  neck.  Then  said  Bradshaw  to  Greene.  We  are  happy 
that  there  cometh  some  company  from  Leeds,  for  here  cometh  up  against  us  as  murdering  a  knave  as 
any  is  iu  England ;  if  it  were  not  for  them  we  might  chance  hardly  escape  without  loss  of  our  money  and 
lives.  Yea,  thought  Greene  (as  he  after  confessed),  such  a  one  is  for  my  purpose;  and  therefore  asked, 
Which  is  he?  Yonder  is  he,  quoth  Bradshaw,  the  same  that  hath  the  sword  and  buckler  »his  na:ne  is 
Black  Will.  How  know  you  that  ?  said  Greene.  Bradshaw  answered,  I  knew  him  at  Boulogne,  where  we 
both  served;  he  was  a  soldier,  and  I  was  Sir  Richard  Cavendish's  man;  and  there  he  committed  many 
robberies  and  heinous  murders  on  such  as  travelled  betwixt  Boulogne  and  France.  By  this  time  the  other 
company  of  servingmen  came  to  them,  and  they,  going  altogether,  met  with  Black  Will  and  his  fellow. 
The  servingmen  knew  Black  Will,  au  1,  saluting  him,  demanded  of  him  whither  he  went  ?  He  answered,  By 
his  blood  (for  his  use  was  to  swear  almost  at  every  word),  I  know  not,  nor  care  not;  but  set  up  mv  staff, 
and  even  as  it  falleth  I  go.  If  thou,  quoth  they,  will  go  back  again  to  Gravesend,  we  will  give  thee  thy 
supper.  By  his  blood,  said  he,  I  care  not;  I  am  content;  have  with  you:  and  so  he  returned  a<.rain  with 
them.  Then  Black  Will  took  acquaintance  of  Bradshaw,  saying.  Fellow  Bradsbaw,  how  dost  thou? 
Bradshaw,  unwilling  to  renew  acquaintance,  or  to  have  aught  to  do  with  so  shameless  a  ruffian,  said, 
Why,  do  ye  know  me?  Yea,  that  I  do,  quoth  he  ;  did  not  we  serve  in  Boulogne  together?  But  ye  must 
pardon  me,  quoth  Bradshaw,  for  I  have  forgotten  you.  Then  Greene  talked  with  Black  Will,  and  said, 
When  ye  have  supped,  come  to  mine  host's  house  at  such  a  sign,  and  I  will  givo  you  the  sack  and  sugar. 
By  his  blood,  said  he,  I  thank  you  ;  I  will  come  and  take  it,  I  warrant  you.  According  to  his  promise 
he  came,  and  there  they  made  good  cheer.  Then  Black  Will  and  Greene  went  and  talked  apart  from 
Bradshaw,  and  there  concluded  together,  that  if  he  would  kill  Master  Arden  he  should  have  ten  pounds 
for  his  labour.  Then  he  answered,  By  his  wounds,  that  I  will  if  I  may  know  him.  Marry,  to-morrov' 
in  Paul's  I  will  show  him  thee,  said  Greene.  Then  they  left  their  talk,  and  Greene  bad  him  go  home  to 
hia  host's  house.  Then  Greene  wrote  a  letter  to  Mistress  Arden,  and  among  other  things  put  in  these 
words, —We  have  got  a  man  for  our  purpose:  we  may  thank  my  brother  Bradshaw.  Now  Bradshaw,  not 
knowing  anything  of  this,  took  the  letter  of  him.  and  in  the  morning  departed  home  again,  and  delivered 
the  letter  to  Mistress  Arden,  and  Greene  and  Black  Will  went  up  to  London  at  the  tide." 

The  scene  in  the  play  seizes  upon  the  principal  points  of  this  description,  but  the  varia- 
tions are  those  of  a  master.  Bradshaw,  it  seems,  is  a  goldsmith,  and  he  is  involved  in  a 
i:harge  of  buying  some  stolen  plate.  He  thus  describes  the  man  who  sold  it  him,  and  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  thinking  that  here  is  the  same  power,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  which 
produced  the  description  of  the  apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 
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• 

"  Will.  What  manner  of  man  was  he  ? 

Brad.  A  lean-faced  writhen  knave, 
Hawk-nos'd  and  very  hollow-eyed  ; 
With  mighty  furrows  in  stormy  brows  ; 
Long  hair  down  to  his  shoulders  curl'd ; 
His  chin  was  bare,  but  on  his  upper  lip 
A  mutchado,  which  he  wound  about  his  ear. 

Will.  What  apparel  had  he  ? 

Brad.  A  watchet  satin  doublet  all  to-torn, 
The  inner  side  did  bear  the  greater  show  : 
A  pair  of  threadbare  velvet  hose  seam-rent; 
A  worsted  stocking  rent  above  the  shoe  ; 
A  livery  cloak,  but  all  the  lace  was  off; 
'Twas  bad,  but  yet  it  serv'd  to  hide  the  plate." 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  enchaining  interest  of  this  drama  is  to  be  found  in  the  repeated 
escapes  of  Arden  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  We  have  seen  the  poison  fail,  and 
now  the  ruffian,  -whom  no  ordinary  circumstances  deterred  from  the  commission  of  his 
purpose,  is  to  be  defeated  by  an  unforeseen  casiialty.  The  '  Chronicle*  says, — 

"  At  the  time  appointed  Greene  showed  Black  Will  Master  Arden  walking  in  Paul's.  Then  said  Black 
Will,  What  is  he  that  goelh  after  him?  Marry,  said  Greene,  one  of  his  men.  By  his  blood,  said  Black 
Will,  I  will  kill  them  both.  Nay,  snid  Greene,  do  not  so,  for  he  is  of  counsel  with  us  in  this  matter. 
By  his  blood,  said  he,  I  care  not  for  that ;  I  will  kill  them  both.  Nay,  said  Greene,  in  any  wise  do  not 
BO.  Then  Black  Will  thought  to  have  killed  Master  Arden  in  Paul's  churchyard,  but  there  were  so  many 
gentlemen  that  accompanied  him  to  dinner,  that  he  missed  of  his  purpose." 

The  dramatist  presents  the  scene  much  more  strikingly  to  the  senses,  in  a  manner  which 
tells  us  something  of  the  inconveniences  of  old  London.  The  ruffians  are  standing  before 
a  shop  ;  an  apprentice  enters  saying — 

"  'T  is  very  late,  I  were  best  shut  up  my  stall,  for  here  will  be  old  *  filching  when  the  press  cornea 
forth  of  Paul's." 

The  stnge-direction  whi^h  follows  is : — "  Then  lets  he  down  his  window,  and  it  breaks 
Black  Will's  head."  The  accident  disturbs  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  ruffians.  The 
character  of  Black  Will  is  drawn  with  great  force,  but  there  is  probably  something  of  a 
youthful  judgment  in  making  the  murderer  speak  in  high  poetry  : — • 

"  I  tell  thee,  Greene,  the  forlorn  traveller, 
Whose  lips  are  glued  with  summer-scorching  heat, 
Ne'er  long'd  so  much  to  see  a  running  brook 
As  I  to  finish  Ardea's  tragedy." 

The  other  ruffian  is  Shakebag,  and  in  the  same  way  he  speaks  in  the  language  which,  a 
youthful  poet  scarcely  knows  how  to  avoid  summoning  from  the  deptho  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation : — 

"  I  cannot  paint  my  valour  out  with  words  : 

But  give  me  place  and  opportunity, 

Such  mercy  as  the  starven  lioness, 

When  she  is  dry  suck'd  of  her  eager  young, 

Shows  to  the  prey  that  next  encounters  her, 

On  Arden  so  much  pity  would  I  take." 

The  propriety  of  putting  poetical  images  in  the  mouths  of  the  low  agents  of  crime  cannot 
exactly  be  judged  by  looking  at  such  passages  apart  from  that  by  which  they  are  sur- 
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rounded.  There  is  no  comedy  in  '  Arden  of  Fevershain.'  The  character  and  events 
are  lifted  out  of  ordinary  life  of  purpose  by  the  poet  The  ambition  of  a  young  -writer 
may  have  carried  this  too  far,  but  the  principle  upon  which  he  worked  was  a  right  one. 
He  aimed  to  produce  something  higher  than  a  literal  copy  of  everyday  life,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  essential  distinction  between  '  Arden  of  Feversham,'  and  the  '  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,'  as  between  Shakspere  and  Heywood,  and  Shakspere  and  Lillo.  In  the  maturity 
of  his  genius  Shakspere  did  not  vulgarize  even  his  murderers.  At  the  instant  before  the 
assault  upon  Bauquo,  one  of  the  guilty  instruments  of  Macbeth  says,  in  the  very  spirit  of 

poetry, — 

"  The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn." 

Early  in  the  drama,  as  we  have  seen,  Alice  proposes  to  her  husband's  servant  to  make 
away  with  his  master.  The  circumstance  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Greene,  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  plan  through  the  apprentice's  shutter,  has  to  devise  with  his  ruffians 
another  mode  of  accomplishing  Arden's  death.  The  'Chronicle'  thus  tells  the  story — 

"  Greene  showed  all  this  talk  to  Master  Arden's  man,  whose  name  was  Michael,  whichever  after  stood 
in  doubt  of  Black  Will,  lest  he  should  kill  him.  The  cause  that  this  Michael  conspired  with  the  rest 
against  his  master  was,  for  that  it  was  determine!  that  he  should  marry  a  kinswoman  of  Mosbie's. 
After  this,  Master  Arden  lay  at  a  certain  parsonage  which  he  held  in  London,  and  therefore  his  man 
Michael  and  Greene  agreed  that  Black  Will  should  come  in  the  night  to  the  parsonage,  where  he  should 
find  the  doors  left  open  that  he  might  come  in  and  murder  Master  Arden." 

The  scene  in  which  Michael  consents  to  this  proposal,  with  great  reluctance,  is  founded 
upon  the  above  text.  We  have  a  scene  of  Arden  and  Franklin,  before  they  go  to  bed,  in 
which  Arden  is  torn  with  apprehension  of  the  dishonour  of  his  wife.  There  is  great 
power  here ;  but  there  is  something  of  a  higher  order  in  the  conflicting  terrors  of  Michael 
when  he  is  left  aloue,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  pitiless  murderer  : 

"  Conflicting  thoughts,  encamped  in  my  breast, 
Awake  me  with  the  echo  of  their  strokes  ; 
And  I,  a  judge  to  censure  either  side, 
Can  give  to  neither  wished  victory. 
My  master's  kindness  pleads  to  me  for  life, 
With  just  demand,  and  I  must  grant  it  hinj 
My  mistress  she  hath  forc'd  me  with  an  oatn, 
For  Susan's  sake,  the  which  I  may  not  break, 
For  that  is  nearer  than  a  master's  love  : 
That  grim-fac'd  fellow,  pitiless  Black  Will, 
And  Shakebag  stern,  in  bloody  stratagem 
(Two  rougher  ruffians  never  liv'd  in  Kent) 
Have  sworn  my  death  if  I  infringe  my  vow — 
A  dreadful  thing  to  be  consider'd  of. 
Methinks  I  see  them  with  their  bolster'd  hair, 
Staring  and  grinning  in  thy  gentle  face, 
And,  in  their  ruthless  hands  their  daggers  drawn. 
Insulting  o'er  thee  with  a  peck  of  oaths, 
Whilst  thou,  submissive,  pleading  for  relief 
Art  mangled  by  their  ireful  instruments  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  them  ask  where  Michael  is, 
And  pitiless  Black  Will  cries,  '  Stab  the  slave , 
The  peasant  will  detect  the  tragedy.' 
The  wrinkles  of  his  foul  death-threatening  face 
Gape  open  wide  like  graves  to  swallow  men  : 
My  death  to  him  is  but  a  merriment ; 
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And  he  will  murder  me  to  make  him  sport.  — 
He  comes  !  he  comes  !     Master  Franklin,  help ; 
Call  up  the  neighbours,  or  we  are  but  dead." 

This  in  a  young  poet  would  not  only  be  promise  of  future  greatness,  but  it  would  be  the 
greatness  itself.  The  conception  of  this  scene  is  wholly  original.  The  guilty  coward, 
driven  by  the  force  of  his  imagination  into  an  agony  of  terror  so  as  to  call  for  help,  and  thus 
defeat  the  plot  in  which  he  had  been  an  accomplice,  is  a  creation  of  real  genius.  The 
transition  of  his  fears,  from  the  picture  of  the  murder  of  his  master  to  that  of  himself,  has  a 
profundity  in  it  which  we  seldom  find  except  in  the  conceptions  of  one  dramatist.  The 
narrative  upon  which  the  scene  is  founded  offers  us  a  mere  glimpse  of  this  most  effective 
portion  of  the  story  :  — 

"  This  Michael,  having  his  master  to  bed,  left  open  the  doors  according  to  the  appointment.  His 
master,  then  being  in  bed,  asked  him  if  he  had  shut  fast  the  doors,  and  he  said  Yea ;  but  yet  afterwards, 
fearing  lest  Black  Will  would  kill  him  as  well  as  his  master,  after  he  was  in  bed  himself  he  rose  again, 
and  shut  the  doors,  bolting  them  fast." 

In  the  drama  the  ruffians  arrive,  and  are  of  course  disappointed  of  their  purpose  by  the 
closing  of  the  doors.  They  swear  revenge  against  Michael,  but  he  subsequently  makes 
his  peace  by  informing  them  that  his  master  is  departing  from  London,  and  that  their 
purpose  may  be  accomplished  on  Rainhamdown. 

The  scene  now  changes,  with  a  skilful  dramatic  management,  to  exhibit  to  us  the  guilty 
pair  at  Feversham.  Mosbie  is  alone,  and  he  shows  us  the  depth  of  his  depravity  in  the 
following  soliloquy  : — 

"Mosbie.  Disturbed  thoughts  drive  me  from  company, 

And  dry  my  marrow  with  their  watchfulness  : 

Continual  trouble  of  my  moody  brain 

Peebles  my  body  by  excess  of  drink, 

And  nips  me  as  the  bitter  north-east  wind 

Doth  check  the  tender  blossoms  in  the  spring. 

Well  fares  the  man,  howe'er  his  cates  do  taste, 

That  tables  not  with  foul  suspicion ; 

And  he  but  pines  among  his  clelicates 

Whose  troubled  mind  is  stuff'd  with  discontent. 

My  golden  time  was  when  I  had  no  gold ; 

Though  then  I  wanted,  yet  I  slept  secure ; 

My  daily  toil  begat  me  night's  repose, 

My  night's  repose  made  daylight  fresh  to  me  : 

But  since  I  climb'd  the  top-bough  of  the  tree, 

And  sought  to  build  my  nest  among  the  clouds, 

Each  gentle  stary  *  gale  doth  shake  my  bed, 

And  makes  me  dread  my  downfall  to  the  earth. 

But  whither  doth  contemplation  carry  me  ? 

The  way  I  seek  to  find  where  pleasure  dwells 

Is  herlg'd  behind  me,  that  I  cannot  back, 

But  needs  must  on,  although  to  danger's  gate. 

Then,  Arden,  perish  thou  by  that  decree ; 

For  Greene  doth  heir  the  land,  and  weed  thee  up 

Tc  make  my  harvest  nothing  but  pure  corn ; 

And  for  his  pains  I'll  heave  him  up  a  while, 

And  after  smother  him  to  have  his  wax ; 

Such  bees  as  Greene  must  never  live  to  sting. 

Then  is  there  Michael,  and  the  paiuter  too, 

Chief  actors  to  Arden's  overthrow, 

*  S<«ry— stirring.    Our  word  star  is  supposed  to  b:  derived  from  the  Anglo-feuson,  ntlr-an,  to  more* 
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Who,  when  they  see  me  sit  in  Arden's  seat, 

They  will  insult  upon  me  for  my  meed, 

Or  fright  me  by  detecting  of  his  end  : 

I  '11  none  of  that,  for  I  can  cast  a  bone 

To  make  these  curs  pluck  out  each  other's  throat, 

And  then  am  I  sole  ruler  of  mine  own  : 

Yet  mistress  Arden  lives,  but  she 's  myself, 

And  holy  church-rites  make  us  two  but  one, 

But  what  for  that  ?     I  may  not  trust  you,  Alice  ! 

You  have  supplanted  Arden  for  my  sake, 

And  will  extirpen  me  to  plaut  another  : 

'T  is  fearful  sleeping  in  a  serpent's  bed ; 

And  I  will  cleanly  rid  my  hands  of  her. 

But  here  she  comes  ;  and  I  must  flatter  her. 

[Here  enters  ALICE.' 

The  unhappy  woman  has  already  begun  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  sin ;  she  has  momenta 
of  agonizing  remorse,  not  enduring,  however,  but  to  be  swept  away  again  by  that  tempest 
of  passion  which  first  hurried  her  into  guilt.  The  following  scene  is,  we  think,  unmatched 
by  any  other  writer  than  Shakspere  in  a  play  published  as  early  as  1592.  perhaps  written 
several  years  earlier.  It  might  have  been  written  by  Webster  or  Ford,  but  they  belong 
to  a  considerably  later  period.  It  possesses  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  that  quiet 
strength  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  real  power.  Except  in  Shakspere,  it  is  a  strength 
for  which  we  shall  vainly  seek  in  the  accredited  writings  of  any  dramatic  poet  who,  as  far 
as  we  know,  had  written  for  the  stage  some  ten  years  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  : — 

" Mosbie.  Ungentle  Alice,  thy  sorrow  is  my  sore; 
Thou  know'st  it  well,  and  't  is  thy  policy 
To  forge  distressful  looks  to  wound  a  breast 
Where  lies  a  heart  that  dies  when  thou  art  sad  ; 
It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  anger  love. 

Alice.  It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  murder  love. 

Mosbie.  How  mean  you  that  ? 

Alice.  Thou  know'st  how  dearly  Arden  loved  me. 

Mosbie.  And  then 

Alice.  And  then  conceal  the  rest,  for  't  is  too  bad, 
Lest  that  my  words  be  earned  with  the  wind, 
And  publi.-h'd  in  the  world  to  both  our  shames  ! 
I  pray  thee,  Mosbie,  let  our  spring-time  wither; 
Our  harvest  zlzs  will  yield  but  loathsome  weeds : 
Forget,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  pass'd  betwixt  us, 
For  now  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts. 

Mosbie.  What,  are  you  chang'd  ? 

Alice.  Ay  !  to  my  former  happy  life  again  ; 
From  title  of  an  odious  strumpet's  name, 
To  honest  Arden's  wife,  not  Arden's  honest  wife. 
Ah,  Mosbie  !  't  is  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that, 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin  : 
Even  in  my  forehead  is  thy  name  engraven — 
A  mean  artificer  ; — that  low-born  name  ! 
I  was  bewitch' d — wo- worth  the  hapless  hour 
And  all  the  causes  that  enchanted  me  ! 

Mosbie.  Nay,  if  thou  ban,  let  me  breathe  curses  forth  : 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  fame, 
Let  me  repent  the  credit  I  have  lost. 
I  have  neglected  matters  of  import 
That  would  have  stated  me  above  thy  state ; 
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Forslow'd  advantages,  and  spurn'd  at  time ; 
Ay,  Fortune's  right  hand  Mosbie  hath  forsook, 
To  take  a  wanton  giglot  by  the  left. 
I  left  the  marriage  of  an  honest  maid, 
Whose  dowry  would  have  weigh' d  down  all  thy  wealth, 
Whose  beauty  and  demeanour  far  exceeded  thee  : 
This  certain  good  I  lost  for  changing  bad, 
And  wrapp'd  my  credit  in  thy  company. 
I  waa  bewitch'd — that  is  no  theme  of  thine, 
And  thou,  unhallow'd,  hast  enchanted  me. 
But  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  exorcisms, 
And  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes, 
That  show'd  my  heart  a  raven  for  a  dove. 
Thou  art  not  fair ;  I  view'd  thee  not  till  now : 
Thou  art  not  kind  ;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not : 
And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  off  thy  gilt, 
Thy  worthless  copper  shows  thee  counterfeit. 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  how  foul  thou  art, 
But  mads  me  that  ever  I  thought  thee  fair. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  a  copesmate  for  thy  hinds ; 
I  am  too  good  to  be  thy  favourite. 

Alice.  Ay,  now  I  see,  and  too  soon  find  it  true, 
Which  often  hath  been  told  me  by  my  friends, 
That  Mosbie  loves  me  not  but  for  my  wealth, 
Which,  too  incredulous,  I  ne'er  believ'd. 
Nay,  hear  me  speak,  Mosbie,  a  word  or  two  : 
I  '11  bite  my  tongue  if  it  speak  bitterly. 
Look  on  me,  Mosbie,  or  else  I'll  kill  myself; 
Nothing  shall  hide  me  from  thy  stormy  look. 
If  thou  cry  war,  there  is  no  peace  for  me, 
I  will  do  penance  f.r  offending  thee, 
And  burn  this  prayer-book,  where  I  here  use 
The  holy  word  that  hath  converted  me. 
See,  Mosbie,  I  will  tear  away  the  leaves, 
And  all  the  leaves,  and  in  this  golden  cover 
Shall  thy  sweet  phrases  and  thy  letters  dwell, 
And  thereon  will  I  chiefly  meditate, 
And  hold  no  other  sect  but  such  devotion. 
Wilt  thou  not  look  ?     Is  all  thy  love  o'erwhelm'd  ? 
Wilt  thou  hot  hear  ?     What  malice  stops  thine  ears  ? 
Why  speak'st  thou  not  ?    What  silence  ties  thy  tongue  * 
Thou  hast  been  sighted  as  the  eagle  is, 
And  heard  as  quickly  as  the  fearful  hare, 
And  spoke  as  smoothly  as  an  orator, 
When  I  have  bid  thee  hear,  or  see,  or  speak. 
And  art  thou  sensible  in  none  of  these  ? 
Weigh  all  my  good  turns  with  this  little  fault, 
And  I  deserve  not  Mosbie's  muddy  looks  ; 
A  fence  of  trouble  is  not  thicken'd  still ; 
Be  clear  again ;  I  '11  no  more  trouble  thee. 

Mosbie.  0  fie,  no  ;  I  am  a  base  artificer; 
My  wings  are  feather'd  for  a  lowly  flight : 
Mosbie,  fie  !  no,  not  for  a  thousand  pound — • 
Make  love  to  you — why  't  is  unpardonable — 
We  beggars  must  not  breathe  where  gentles  are  ! 

Alice.  Sweet  Mosbie  is  as  gentle  as  a  king, 
And  I  too  blind  to  judge  him  otherwise  : 
Flowers  sometimes  spring  in  fallow  lands, 
"W«»«ds  in  £ ardens ;  roses  grow  on  thorns ; 
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So,  whatsoe'er  my  Mosbie's  father  was, 
Himself  is  valued  gentle  by  his  worth. 

Mosbie.  Ah  !  how  you  women  can  insinuate 
And  clear  a  trespass  with  your  sweetest  tongue  ! 
I  will  forget  this  quarrel,  gentle  Alice, 
Provided  I  '11  be  tempted  so  no  more." 

The  man  who  wrote  that  scene  was  no  ordinary  judge  of  the  waywardness  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  Shakspere  at  any  time  could 
have  more  naturally  painted  the  fearful  contest  of  a  lingering  virtue  with  an  overwhelming 
passion. 

We  have  seen  the  conspiracy  to  murder  Arden  on  Rainhamdown.  The  devoted 
niai*  again  escapes  by  accident,  and  the  '  Chronicle '  thus  briefly  records  the  circum- 
stance : — 

"  When  Master  Arden  came  to  Rochester,  his  man,  still  fearing  that  Black  Will  would  kill  him  with 
his  master,  pricked  his  horse  of  purpose  and  made  him  to  halt,  to  the  end  he  might  protract  the  time  and 
tarry  behind.  His  master  asked  hifti  why  his  horse  halted.  He  said,  I  know  not.  Well,  quoth  his  master, 
when  ye  come  at  the  smith  here  before  (between  Rochester  and  the  hill-foot  over  against  Chatham)  re- 
move his  shoe,  and  search  him,  and  then  come  after  me.  So  Master  Arden  rode  on ;  and  ere  he  came  at 
the  place  where  Black  Will  lay  in  wait  for  him,  there  overtook  him  divers  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  kept  him  company ;  so  that  Black  Will  missed  here  also  of  his  purpose." 

The  dramatist  shows  us  Greene  and  the  two  ruffians  waiting  for  their  prey,  and  the 
excuse  of  Michael  to  desert  his  master.  Arden  and  Franklin  are  now  upon  the  stage  ;  and 
the  dialogue  which  passes  between  them  is  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the  dramatic 
skill  with  which  the  principal  characters  are  made  to  sustain  an  indifferent  conversation, 
but  which  is  still  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of  thought  that  pervades  the  whole  drama. 
Arden  is  unhappy  in  his  domestic  circumstances,  and  he  eagerly  listens  to  the  tale  of 
another's  unhappiuess.  The  perfect  ease  with  which  this  conversation  is  managed 
appears  to  us  a  singular  excellence,  when  we  regard  the  early  date  of  this  tragedy  : — 

^         "  Frank.  Do  you  remember  where  my  tale  did  cease  ? 

A  rden.  Ay,  where  the  gentleman  did  check  his  wife. 

Frank.  She  being  reprehended  for  the  fact, 
Witness  produc'd  that  took  her  with  the  deed, 
Her  glove  brought  in  which  there  she  left  behind, 
And  many  other  assured  arguments, 
Her  husband  ask'd  her  whether  it  were  not  so. 

Arden.  Her  answer  then  ?    I  wonder  how  she  look'd, 
Having  forsworn  it  with  such  vehement  oaths, 
And  at  the  instance  so  approv'd  upon  her. 

Frank.  First  did  she  cast  her  eyes  down  to  the  earth, 
Watching  the  drops  that  fell  amain  from  thence; 
Then  softly  draws  she  forth  her  handkercher, 
And  modestly  she  wipes  her  tear  stain' d  face  ; 
Then  hemm'd  she  out,  to  clear  her  voice  should  seem, 
And  with  a  majesty  address'd  herself 
To  encounter  all  their  accusations  : — 
Parden  me,  master  Arden,  I  can  no  more ; 
This  fighting  at  m^  heart  makes  short  my  wind. 

Arden.  Come,  we  are  almost  now  at  Rainhamdown  : 
Your  pretty  tale  beguiles  the  weary  way ; 
I  would  you  were  in  case  to  tell  it  out." 

This  •' fighting  at  the  heart,"  of  which  Franklin  complains,  is  an  augury  of  ill. 
Black  Will  and  Shakebag  are  lurking  around  them  j  but  the  "  divers  gentlemen "  of 
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Arden's  acqxiaintance  arrive.  Lord  Cheinie  aud  his  men  interrupt  the  murderers' 
purpose.  Arden  and  his  frieud  agree  to  dine  with  the  nobleman  the  next  day.  They 
reach  Feversham  in  safety.  The  occurrences  of  the  next  day  are  thus  told  in  the 
'  Chronicle  :  '— 

"After  that  Master  Arden  was  come  home,  he  sent  (as  he  usually  did)  his  man  to  Sheppy,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Cheinie's,  then  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  about  certain  business,  aud  at  his  coming  away  he  had  a 
letter  delivered,  sent  by  Sir  Thomas  Cheinie  to  his  master.  When  he  came  home,  his  mistress  took  the 
letter  and  kept  it,  willing  her  man  to  tell  his  master  that  he  had  a  letter  delivered  him  by  Sir  Thomas 
Cheinie,  and  that  he  had  lost  it;  adding  that  he  thought  it  best  that  his  master  should  go  the  next  morning 
to  Sir  Thomas,  because  he  knew  not  the  matter :  he  said  he  would,  aud  therefore  he  willed  his  man  to  be 
stirring  betimes.  In  this  mean  while,  Black  Will,  and  one  George  Shakebag,  his  companion,  were  kept 
in  a  storehouse  of  Sir  Anthony  Ager's,  at  Preston,  by  Greene's  appointment;  and  thither  came  Mistress 
Arden  to  see  him,  bringing  and  sending  him  meat  and  drink  many  times.  He,  therefore,  lurkinglhere, 
and  watching  some  opportunity  for  his  purpose,  was  willed  in  any  wise  to  be  up  earl}7  in  the  morning,  to 
/He  in  wait  for  Master  Arden  in  a  certain  broom-close  betwixt  Feversham  and  the  ferry  (which  close  he 
must  needs  pass),  there  to  do  his  feat.  Now  Black  Will  stirred  in  the  morning  betimes,  but  missed 
the  way,  and  tarried  in  a  wrong  place.  , 

"Master  Arden  and  his  man  coming  on  their  way  early  in  the  morning  towards  Shornelan,  where  Sir 
Thomas  Cheinie  lay,  as  they  were  almost  come  to  the  broom-close,  his  man,  always  fearing  that  Black  Will 
would  kill  him  with  his  master,  feigned  that  he  had  lost  his  purse.  Why,  said  his  master,  thou  foolish 
knave,  couldst  thou  not  look  to  thy  purse  but  lose  it  ?  What  was  in  it  ?  Three  pounds,  said  he.  Why,  then, 
go  thy  ways  back  again,  like  a  knave  (said  his  master),  and  seek  it,  for  being  so  early  as  it  is  there  is  no  man 
stirring,  and  therefore  thou  mayst  be  sure  to  find  it ;  and  then  come  aud  overtake  me  at  the  ferry.  But 
nevertheless,  by  reason  that  Black  Will  lost  his  way,  Master  Arden  escaped  yet  once  again.  At  that  time 
Black  Will  yet  thought  he  should  have  been  sure  to  have  met  him  homewards;  but  whether  that  some 
of  the  lord  warden's  men  accompanied  him  back  to  Feversham,  or  that  being  in  doubt,  for  that  it  was  late, 
to  go  through  the  broom-close,  and  therefore  took  another  way,  Black  Will  was  disappointed  then  also." 

The  incident  of  the  visit  to  Lord  Cheinie  is,  as  we  have  seen,  differently  managed  by  the 
dramatist.  The  escape  of  Arden  on  this  occasion  is  very  ingeniously  contrived.  A 
sudden  mist  renders  it  impossible  for  the  ruffians  to  find  their  way.  Black  Will  thus 
describes  his  misadventure  : — 

"  Mosbie.  Black  Will  and  Shakebag,  what  make  you  here  ? 
What  !  is  the  deed  done  ?  is  Arden  dead  ? 

Will.   What  could  a  blinded  man  perform  in  arms  ? 
Saw  you  not  how  till  now  the  sky  was  dark, 
That  neither  horse  nor  man  could  be  disceru'd  ? 
Yet  did  we  hear  their  horses  as  they  pass'd." 

As  Arden  and  Franklin  return  they  are  intercepted  by  Read,  a  sailor,  who  accuses 
Arden  of  a  gross  injustice,  in  depriving  him  of  a  piece  of  land.  This  incident  is  founded 
upon  a  statement  of  the  chronicler,  in  accordance  with  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
that  where  the  murdered  body  of  Arden  was  first  laid  the  grass  did  not  grow  for  two 
years,  and  that  of  this  very  field  he  cad  wrongfully  possessed  himself : — 

"Many  strangers  came  in  that  mean  time,  beside  the  townsmen,  to  see  the  print  of  his  body  there  on  the 
ground  in  that  field ;  which  field  he  had,  as  some  have  reported,  most  cruelly  taken  from  a  woman  that  had 
been  a  widow  to  one  Cooke,  and  after  married  to  one  Richard  Read,  a  mariner,  to  the  great  hindrance  ot 
her  and  her  husband,  the  said  Read ;  for  they  had  long  enk>yed  it  by  a  lease,  which  they  had  of  it  for  many 
years,  not  then  expired ;  nevertheless  he  got  it  from  them.  For  the  which  the  said  Read's  wife  not  only 
exclaimed  aeainst  him  in  shedding  mnnv  n  salt-  tear,  but  also  cursed  him  most  bitterly  even  to  his  face, 
wishing  many  a  vengeance  to  light  upon  him,  and  that  all  the  world  might  wonder  on  him." 

There  is  surely  great  power  in  the  following  passage  ;  and  the  denunciation  of  the  sailor 
comes   with  a  terrible  solemnity  after  the 'manifold  escapes  to  which  we  have  been 
witness  : — 
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"Read.  What !  wilt  thou  do  me  wrong  and  threaten  me  too  ? 
Nay,  then,  I'll  tempt  thee,  Arden  ;  do  thy  worst. 
God  !  i  beseech  thee  show  some  miracle 
On  thee  or  thine,  in  plaguing  thee  for  this  : 
Tl  at  plot  of  ground  which  thou  detainest  from  me^— 
I  bpeak  it  in  an  agony  of  spirit, — 
Be  ruinous  and  fatal  unto  thee  ! 
Either  there  be  butcher'd  by  thy  dearest  friends, 
Or  else  be  brought  for  men  to  wonder  at, 
Or  thou  or  thine  miscarry  in  that  place, 
Or  there  run  mad  and  end  thy  cursed  days. 

Frank.  Fie,  bitter  knave  !  bridle  thine  envious  tongue ; 
For  curses  are  like  arrows  shot  upright, 
Which  falling  down  light  on  the  shooter's  head 

Read.  Light  where  they  will,  were  I  upou  the  sea, 
As  oft  I  have  in  many  a  bitter  storm. 
And  saw  a  dreadful  southern  flaw  at  hand, 
The  pilot  quaking  at  the  doubtful  storm, 
And  all  the  sailors  praying  on  their  knees, 
Even  in  that  fearful  time  would  I  fall  down, 
And  ask  of  God,  whate'er  betide  of  me, 
Vengeance  on  Arden,  or  some  rnisevent, 
To  show  the  world  what  wrong  the  carle  hath  done. 
This  charge  I'll  leave  with  my  distressful  wife ; 
My  children  shall  be  taught  such  prayers  as  these ; 
And  thus  I  go,  but  leave  my  curse  with  thee." 

We  have  next  a  scene  in  which,  by  the  device  of  Alice,  Mosbie  and  Black  Will  fasten 
a  pretended  quarrel  upon  Arden  and  his  friend;  but  Mosbie  is  wounded,  and  Black 
Will  runs  away.  A  reconcilement  takes  place  through  the  subtilty  of  the  wife.  Arden 
invites  Mosbie  with  other  friends  to  supper,  and  the  conspirators  agree  that  their  deed 
of  wickedness  shall  be  done  that  night.  The  Chronicler  briefly  tells  the  story :  — 

•'  They  conveyed  Black  Will  into  Master  Arden's  house,  putting  him  into  a  closet  at  the  end  of  his  par- 
lour. Before  this  they  had  sent  out  of  the  house  all  the  servants,  those  excepted  which  were  privy  to 
the  devised  murder.  Then  went  Mosbie  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  in  a  nightgown  of  silk  girded 
about  him,  and  this  was  betwixt  six  and  seven  of  the  clock  at  night  Master  Arden,  having  been  at  t 
neighbour's  house  of  his,  named  Dumpkin,  and  having  cleared  certain  reckonings  betwixt  them,  came 
home,  and,  finding  Mosbie  standing  at  the  door,  asked  him  if  it  were  supper-time  ?  I  think  not  (quoth 
Mosbie),  it  is  not  yet  ready.  Then  let  us  go  and  play  a  game  at  the  tables  iu  the  mean  season,  said 
Master  Arden.  And  so  they  went  straight  into  the  parlour :  and  as  they  came  by  through  the  hall,  his 
wife  was  walking  there,  and  Master  Arden  said,  How  now,  Mistress  Alice?  But  she  made  small  answer 
to  him.  In  the  mean  time  one  chained  the  wicket-door  of  the  entry.  When  they  came  into  the  parlour, 
Mosbie  sat  down  on  the  bench,  having  his  face  toward  the  place  where  Black  Will  stood.  Then  Michael, 
Master  Arden's  man,  stood  at  his  master's  back,  holding  a  candle  in  his  hand,  to  shadow  Black  Will, 
that  Arden  might  by  no  means  perceive  him  coming  forth.  In  their  play,  Mosbie  said  thus  (which 
seemed  to  be  the  watchword  for  Black  Will's  coming  forth),  Xow  may  I  take  you,  sir,  if  I  will.  Take 
me  ?  quoth  Master  Arden ;  which  way  ?  With  that  Black  Will  stepped  forth,  and  cast  a  towel  about 
his  neck,  so  to  stop  his  breath  and  strangle  him.  Then  Mosbie,  havijg  at  his  girdle  a  pressing  iron  of 
fourteen  pounds  weight,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  same,  so  that  he  fell  down,  and  gave  a  great 
groan,  insomuch  that  they  thought  he  had  been  killed." 

The  tragedy  follows,  with  very  slight  variation,  the  circumstances  here  detailed.  The 
guests  arrive ;  but  Alice  betrays  the  greatest  inquietude :  she  gets  rid  of  them  one  by 
one,  imploring  them  to  seek  her  husband,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  body  is  removed. 
The  dramatist  appears  here  to  have  depended  upon  the  terrible  interest  of  the  circum- 
stances more  thau  upon  any  force  of  expression  iu  the  characters.  The  discovery  of  the 
murder  follows  pretty  closely  the  narrative  of  the  Chronicler : — 
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• 

"  Here  enter  the  Mayor  and  the  Watch. 

Alice.  How  now,  master  Mayor  ?  have  you  brought  my 
husband  home  ? 

Mayor.  I  saw  him  come  into  your  house  an  hour  ago. 

Alice.  You  are  deceiv'd  ;  it  was  a  Londoner. 

Mayor.  Mistress  Arden,  know  you  not  one  that  is  call'd 
Black  Will  ? 

Alice.  I  know  none  such ;  what  mean  these  questions  ? 

Mayor.  I  have  the  council's  warrant  to  apprehend  him. 

Alice.  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse.  [Aside, 

Why,  master  Mayor,  think  you  I  harbour  any  such  ? 

Mayor.   We  are  informed  that  here  he  is ; 
And  therefore  pardon  us,  for  we  must  search. 

Alice.  Ay,  search  and  spare  you  not,  through  every  room  ' 
Were  my  husband  at  home  you  would  not  offer  this. 

Here  enter  FRANKLIN. 
Master  Franklin,  what  mean  you  come  so  sad  ? 

Frank.  Arden,  thy  husband,  and  my  friend,  is  slain. 

Alice.  Ah  !  by  whom?  master  Franklin,  can  you  tell? 

Frank    I  know  not,  but  behind  the  abbey 
There  he  lies  murder'd,  in  most  piteous  case. 

Mayor.  But,  master  Franklin,  are  you  sure  't  is  he  ? 

Frank.  I  am  too  sure;  would  God  I  were  deceiv'd  ! 

Alice.  Find  out  the  murderers  ;  let  them  be  known. 

Frank.  Ay,  so  they  shall ;  come  you  along  with  us. 

Alice.  Wherefore  ] 

Frank.  Know  you  this  hand-towel  and  this  knife? 

Susan.  Ah,  Michael !  through  this  thy  negligence, 
Thou  hast  betrayed  and  undone  us  all.  [Asids. 

Mich.  I  was  so  afraid,  I  knew  not  what  I  did ; 
I  thought  I  had  thrown  them  both  into  the  well.         \_AsicU. 

Alice    It  is  the  pig's  blood  we  had  to  supper. 
But  wherefore  stay  you  ?  find  out  the  murderers. 

Mayor.  I  fear  me  you'll  prove  one  of  them  yourself. 

Alice.  I  one  of  them  ?  what  mean  such  questions  ? 

Frank.  I  fear  me  he  was  murder'd  in  this  house, 
And  carried  to  the  fields ;  for  from  that  place, 
Backwards  and  forwards,  may  you  see 
The  print  of  many  feet  within  the  mow; 
And  look  about  this  chamber  where  we  are, 
And  you  shall  find  part  of  his  guiltless  blood, 
For  in  his  slip-shoe  did  I  find  some  rushes, 
Which  argue  he  was  murder'd  in  this  room. 

Mayor.  Look  in  the  place  where  he  was  wont  to  sit : 
See,  see  his  blood  ;  it  is  too  manifest. 

A  lice.  It  is  a  cup  of  wine  that  Michael  shed. 

Mich.  Ay,  truly. 

Frank.  It  is  his  blood  which,  strumpet,  thou  hast  shod  J 
Bat,  if  I  live,  thou  and  thy  complices, 
Which  have  conspired  and  wrought  his  death, 
Shall  rue  it." 
In  a  subsequent  scene  the  unhappy  woman  makes  confession  : — 

"Mayor.  See,  Mistress  Arden,  where  your  husband  lies. 
Confess  this  foul  fault,  and  be  penitent. 

Alice.  Arden.  sweet  husband,  what  shall  I  say? 
The  more  I  sound  his  name  the  more  he  bleeds. 
This  blood  condemns  me,  and  in  gushing  forth 
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Speaks  as  it  falls,  and  asks  me  why  I  did  it. 

Forgave  me,  Arden  !  I  repent  me  now ; 

And  would  my  death  save  thine  thou  shouldst  not  diet 

Rise  up,  sweet  Arden,  and  enjoy  thy  love, 

And  frown  not  on  me  when  we  meet  in  heavenj 

In  heaven  I  love  thee,  though  on  earth  I  did  not." 

The  concluding  scene  shows  us  the  principal  culprits  condemned  to  die  :— 

"  Mayor.  Leave  to  accuse  each  other  now, 
And  listen  to  the  sentence  I  shall  give : 
Bear  Mosbie  and  his  sister  to  London  straight, 
Where  they  in  Smithfield  must  be  executed  : 
Bear  Mistress  Arden  unto  Canterbury, 
Where  her  sentence  is  she  must  be  burnt : 
Michael  and  Braishaw  in  Feversham 
Must  suffer  death. 

Alice.  Let  my  death  make  amends  for  all  my  sin. 

ifosbie.  Fie  upon  women,  this  shall  be  my  song." 

After  the  play  Frankliu,  in  a  sort  of  epilogue,  somewhat  inartificially  tells  us  that  Shake- 
bag  was  murdered  in  Soutiiwark,  and  Black  Will  burnt  at  Flushing;  that  Greene  was 
hanged  at  Osbridge,  and  the  painter  fled.  Bradshaw,  according  to  the  '  Chronicle '  and 
the  dramatic  representation,  was  an  innocent  person.  The  drama  concludes  with  the 
following  apologetical  lines: — 

"  Gentlemen,  we  hope  you  "11  pardon  this  naked  tragedy, 
Wherein  no  filed  points  are  foisted  in 
To  make  it  gracious  to  the  ear  or  eye ; 
For  simple  truth  is  gracious  enough, 
And  needs  no  other  points  of  glozing  stufE" 

These  lines  appear  to  us  as  an  indication  that  the  author  of  '  Arden  of  Feversham,'  who- 
ever he  might  be,  was  aware  that  such  a  story  did  not  call  for  the  highest  efforts  of 
dramatic  art.  It  was  a  "  naked  tragedy," — '•'  simple  truth," — requiring  "  no  filed 
points"  or  "glozing  stuff."  It  appears  to  us,  however,  to  stand  upon  very  different 
grounds  from  the  '  Yorkshire  Tragedy.'  It  is  a  higher  attempt  in  art  than  that  little 
play.  It  involves  more  conflicting  passion.  It  is  not  such  a  mere  endeavour  to  present 
a  series  of  exciting  facts  to  the  senses  of  an  audience.  It  was  in  all  probability  written 
twenty  years  before  the  '  Yorkshire  Tragedy;'  and  this  is  a  most  important  circumstance 
in  considering  whether  Shakspere  was  at  all  concerned  in  it  To  a  very  young  man, 
whose  principles  of  art  were  not  formed,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  models  before  him, 
this  tragic  story  might  have  appeared  not  only  easy  to  be  dramatized,  but  a  worthy  sub- 
ject for  his  first  efforts.  We  have  to  consider,  too,  how  familiar  the  fearful  narrative 
must  have  been  to  the  young  Shakspere.  The  name  of  his  own  mother  was  Arden; 
perhaps  the  Kentish  Arden  had  some  slight  relationship  with  her  family;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  play  originally  bore  the  name  of  Ardeu  of  Feversham,  as  if  it  were  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  that  family  and  the  Ardens  of  Wilmecote.  The  tale,  too, 
was  narrated  at  uncommon  length  in  the  '  Chronicle '  with  which  Shakspere  was  very 
early  familiar.  There  is  considerable  inequality  in  the  style  of  this  play,  but  that 
inequality  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  more  than  one  hand  was  engaged  in 
it.  The  dramatic  management  is  always  skilful;  the  interest  never  flags;  the  action 
steadily  goes  forward;  there  are  no  secondary  plots;  and  the  little  comedy  that  we  find 
is  not  thrust  in  to  produce  a  laugh  from  a  few  barren  spectators.  The  writer,  we  think, 
was  familiar  with  London,  which  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  it  belongs 
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the  youth  of  Shakspere.  Still,  the  utter  absence  of  external  evidence  must  have  left 
the  matter  exceedingly  doubtful  even  if  the  tragedy  had  possessed  higher  excellences 
than  belong  to  it.  It  was  never  attributed  to  Shakspere  by  any  of  his  contemporaries ; 
and  yet  it  must  have  been  a  popular  play,  for  it  was  reprinted  forty  years  after  its 
publication.  Without  doubt  there  may  have  been  some  writer,  of  whose  name  and 
works  we  know  nothing,  to  whom  this  play  may  have  been  assigned;  but  if  it  be 
improbable  that  Shakspere  had  written  it,  it  is  equally  improbable  that  any  of  the 
known  dramatists  who  had  attained  a  celebrity  in  1592  should  have  written  it.  It  has 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  any  one  of  them — their  extravagance  of  language;  their 
forced  passion;  their  overloading  of  classical  allusions;  their  monotonous  versification. 
Its  power  mainly  lies  in  its  simplicity.  The  unhappy  woman  is  the  chief  character  in 
the  drama ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  author  especially  exhibits  in  "  Mistress  Arden  " 
that  knowledge  of  the  hidden  springs  of  human  guilt  and  weakness  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  generalities  of  any  of  the  early  contemporaries  of  Shakspere.  Still  we 
must  be  understood  as  not  attempting  to  pronounce  any  decided  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  authorship.  We  neither  hold  with  the  German  critics,  whose  belier 
approaches  to  credulity  in  this  and  other  cases,  nor  with  the  English,  who  appear  to 
consider,  in  most  things,  that  scepticism  and  sound  judgment  are  identical 
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'  THE  Raigne  of  Kiug  Edward  the  third  :  As  it  hath  bia  sundrie  times  plaied  about  the 
Citie  of  London/  was  first  published  in  1596.  It  was  entered  on  the  registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  December  1,  1595.  The  play  was  reprinted  in  1599.  and,  judging 
from  other  entries  in  the  Stationers'  registers,  also  in  1609,  1617,  and  1625.  From 
that  time  the  work  was  known  only  to  the  collectors  of  single  plays,  till,  in  1760,  Capell 
reprinted  it  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Prolusions,  or  Select  Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetry,'  as 
"  A  play  thought  to  be  writ  by  Shakespeare."  The  editor  of  that  volume  thus  speaks  of 
the  play,  in  his  preface  : — "  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  poem  that  constitutes  the 
second  part  1  or  how  shall  the  curiosity  be  satisfied  which  it  is  probable  may'  have  been 
raised  by  the  great  name  inserted  in  the  title-pacre  ?  That  it  was  indeed  written  by 
Shakespeare,  it  cannot  be  said  with  candour  that  there  is  any  external  evidence  at  all : 
something  of  proof  arises  from  resemblance  between  the  style  of  his  earlier  perform- 
ances and  the  work  in  question ;  and  a  more  conclusive  one  yet  from  consideration 
of  the  time  it  appeared  in.  in  which  there  was  no  known  writer  equal  to  such  a  play : 
the  fable  of  it  too  is  taken  from  the  same  books  which  that  author  is  known  to  have 
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followed  in  some  other  plays,  to  wit,  Holinshed's  '  Chronicle,'  and  a  book  of  novels  called 
'  The  Palace  of  Pleasure.'  But,  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  being  his  work 
is  conjecture  only,  and  matter  of  opinion ;  and  the  reader  must  form  one  of  his  own, 
guided  by  what  is  now  before  him,  and  by  what  he  shall  meet  with  in  perusal  of  the 
piece  itself."  Capell  was  not  a  person  to  offer  any  critical  reasons  for  his  own  belief ; 
but  the  opinions  of  several  able  critics  in  our  own  time  would  show  that  he  was  not  to 
be  laughed  at,  as  Steevens  was  inclined  to  laugh  at  him,  for  rescuing  this  play  from  the 
hands  of  the  mere  antiquarians.*  The  anonymous  critic  whom  we  have  often  quoted 
says,  "  Capell  was  the  first  who  directed  attention  to  this  play,  as  perhaps  Shakspeare's ; 
and  it  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  dramas  of  its  time.  It  is  very  unequal,  and  its 
plot  is  unskilfully  divided  into  two  parts  ;  but  through  most  scenes  there  reign  a  pointed 
strength  of  thought  and  expression,  a  clear  richness  of  imagery,  and  an  apt  though 
rough  delineation  of  character,  which  entitle  it  to  rank  higher  than  any  historical  play  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  excepting  Shakspeare's  admitted  works  of  this  class,  and  Marlowe's 
'Edward  II.'" t  The  opinion  of  Ulrici  is  very  full  and  decided  upon  the  author- 
ship of '  Edward  III.,'  and  we  may  as  well  present  it  at  once  to  the  reader  in  its  general 
bearings. 

"  The  play  of  '  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince,'  &c.,  is  entered  not  less  than  four 
times  in  the  register  of  the  Stationers'  Company  ;  first,  on  Dec.  1,  1595  ;  and  lastly,  on 
Feb.  23,  1625.  It  was  first  printed  in  1596,  and  reprinted  in  1599,  both  editions  being 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  Of  any  later  edition  I  have  no  knowledge.  Both 
these  early  editions,  being  anonymous,  can,  however,  prove  nothing.  But  even  if  the 
later  editions  were  equally  without  the  announcement  of  the  author,  this  certainly  rather 
striking  fact  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  piece  itself.  In  the 
first  two  acts  we  find  many  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Scots,  inspired  by  English  patriotism  : 
these  were  thoroughly  in  place  during  Elizabeth's  lifetime,  who,  it  is  well  known,  loved 
her  successor  not  much  better  than  she  did  his  mother,  and  ever  stood  in  a  guarded  atti- 
tude against  Scotland.  To  James  I.,  on  the  contrary,  these  passages  must  have  given 
offence.  But  Shakspere  was  indebted  to  James  for  many  kindnesses  ;  and  he  has  praised 
and  celebrated  him  in  several  of  his  plays.  Thus,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  his  sense 
of  gratitude,  he  may  either  have  expressly  denied  the  paternity  of  Edward  III.,  or  have 
refused  to  recognise  it,  and  abandoned  to  its  fate  a  piece  that  perhaps  did  not  satisfy  him 
upon  other  grounds.  And  in  this  way  it  may  be  also  explained  how  a  poem,  which  bears 
Shakspere's  stamp  so  evidently,  should  have  been  overlooked  or  intentionally  omitted  by 
his  friends  Heminge  and  Condell,  the  editors  of  the  first  folio.  That  the  piece  probably 
belongs  to  Shakspere's  earlier  labours  (without  doubt  two  years  at  least  before  the 
date  of  its  first  being  printed),  is  evident  from  the  language  and  versification,  from  the 
many  rhymed  passages,  but  more  particularly  from  the  composition,  which,  if  we  consider 
the  piece  as  one  whole,  is  incoutestably  faulty.  For  the  first  two  acts  clearly  stand  alone 
much  too  independently ;  internally  only  partially  united,  and  not  at  all  externally,  with 
the  following  three  acts.  In  the  first  part  the  point  of  the  action  turns  upon  the  love  of 
the  king  for  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  has  released  from  the  besieging 
Scottish  army.  The  whole  of  this  connection  is  no  farther  mentioned  in  the  following 
part ;  it  comes  to  a  total  conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  where  the  king,  con- 
quered, and  at  the  same  time  strengthened,  by  the  virtuous  greatness  of  the  countess, 

*  Steevens,  in  a  note  upon  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  register,  says—  "  This  is  ascribed  to  Shak- 
Bpeare  by  the  compilers  of  ancient  catalogues."  This  was  one  of  the  modes  in  which  Steevens  thought 
it  clever  to  insult  Capell  by  a  contemptuous  neglect. 

f  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxi.,  p.  471 
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renounces  his  passion,  and  becomes  again  the  master  of  himself.  The  countess  then 
disappears  wholly  from  the  scene,  which  is  changed  to  the  victorious  campaign  of 
Edward  III.  and  his  heroic  son  the  Black  Prince.  The  play  thus  falls  into  two  different 
Parts.  But  the  fault  which  this  involves  wholly  vanishes  immediately  that  we  take  the 
two  halves  for  two  different  pieces,  united  into  a  whole,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two 
Parts  of  Henry  IV.  Everything  then  rounds  itself  into  a  complete  and  beautiful 
historical  composition,  which  is  throughout  worthy  of  the  great  poet." 

Of  the  value  of  this  opinion  of  the  very  able  German  critic  before  us  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  lead  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment.  If  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  play  is  not  Shakspere's,  they  will  at  least  acquire  a  familiarity  with  some 
striking  scenes  and  passages  which  are  little  known  to  English  readers.  The  early 
editions  are  very  rare;  and  Capell's  volume  is  by  no  means  a  common  book. 

The  view  which  Ulrici  has  taken  that  '  The  Reign  of  Edward  III.'  must  be  considered 
as  a  play  in  two  parts  is  perfectly  just.  But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Shak- 
spere  has  himself  furnished  us  no  example  of  such  a  complete  division  of  the  action  in 
any  one  historical  play  which  he  has  left  us.  The  two  Parts  of  Henry  IV.  comprised 
two  distinct  plays,  each  complete  in  itself,  each  performed  on  a  separate  day,  but  each 
connected  with  the  other  by  a  chorus  which  fills  up  the  gap  of  time.  So  the  three  Parts 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  III.  are  perfectly  separate,  although  essentially  connected. 
The  plan  pursued  in  the  '  Edward  III.'  is.  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  inartificial.  If  the 
writer  of  this  play  had  possessed  more  dramatic  skill,  he  might  have  made  the  severance 
of  the  action  less  abrupt.  As  it  is,  the  link  is  snapped  short.  In  the  first  two  acts  we 
have  the  Edward  of  romance, — a  puling  lover,  a  heartless  seducer,  a  despot,  and  then 
a  penitent.  In  the  three  last  acts  we  have  the  Edward  of  history, — the  ambitious  hero, 
the  stern  conqueror,  the  affectionate  husband,  the  confiding  father.  The  one  portion  of 
the  drama  pretty  closely  follows  the  apocryphal  and  inconsistent  story  in  '  The  Palace 
of  Pleasure.'  how  "  A  King  of  England  loved  a  daughter  of  one  of  his  noblemen,  which 
was  Countess  of  Salisbury."  And  here  the  author  has  certainly  produced  some  powerful 
scenes,  and  considerably  improved  upon  the  fable  which  he  in  great  part  followed.  In  the 
latter  portion  of  the  play  he  has  Froissart  before  him ;  and,  dealing  with  those  incidents 
which  were  calculated  to  call  forth  the  highest  poetical  efforts,  such  as  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  and  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  dramatist  is  strikingly  inferior  to  the  fine  old 
chronicler.  When  Shakspere  dealt  with  heroic  subjects,  as  in  his  Henry  V.,  he  kept 
pretty  closely  to  the  original  narratives;  but  he  breathed  a  life  into  the  commonest 
occurrences,  which  leaves  us  to  wonder  how  the  exact  could  be  so  intimately  blended  with 
the  poetical,  and  how  that  which  is  the  most  natural  should,  through  the  force  of  a  few 
magical  touches,  become  the  most  sublime.  We  do  not  trace  this  wonderful  power  in 
the  play  before  us :  talent  there  certainly  is,  but  the  great  creative  spirit  is  not  visible. 

The  play  opens  with  Robert  of  Artois  explaining  to  Edward  III.  the  claims  which  he 
has  to  the  crown  of  France  through  his  mother  Isabelle.  This  finished,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  arrives  to  summon  Edward  to  do  homage  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  duke- 
dom of  Guienne.  The  scene  altogether  reminds  us  of  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act 
of  Henry  V..  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  expounds  the  Salic  law,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  France  arrive  with  an  insolent  message  to  Henry  from  the  Dauphin.  The 
parallel  scenes  in  both  plays  have  some  resemblance  to  the  first  scene  of  King  John, 
where  Chatillon  arrives  with  a  message  from  France.  It  is  probable  that  the  Henry  V. 
of  Shakspere  was  not  written  till  after  this  play  of  'Edward  III.;'  and  the  King  John, 
as  we  now  have  it,  might  probably  be  even  a  later  play:  but  the  original  King  John,  in 
two  Parts,  belongs,  without  doubt,  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  'Edward  III..'  and  the 
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same  resemblance  in  this  scene  holds  good  with  that  play.  Upon  the  departure  of 
Lorraine,  the  rupture  of  the  league  with  the  Scots  is  announced  to  Edward,  with  the 
further  news  that  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  is  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.  The 
second  scene  shows  us  the  countess  upon  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  then  King  David  of 
Scotland  enters,  and  thus  addresses  himself  to  Lorraine : — 

"Dav.  My  lord  of  Lorraine,  to  our  brother  of  France 

Commend  us,  as  the  man  in  Christendom 

Whom  we  most  reverence  and  entirely  love. 

Touching  your  embassage,  return,  and  say, 

That  we  with  England  will  not  enter  parley, 

Nor  never  make  fair  weather,  or  take  truce ; 

But  burn  their  neighbour  towns,  and  so  persist 

With  eager  roads  beyond  their  city  York. 

And  never  shall  our  bonny  riders  rest ; 

Nor  rusting  canker  have  the  time  to  eat 

Their  light-borne  snaffles,  nor  their  nimble  spurs; 

Nor  lay  aside  their  jacks  of  gymold  mail ; 

Nor  hang  their  staves  of  grained  Scottish  ash 

In  peaceful  wise  upon  their  city  walls ; 

Nor  from  their  button'd  tawny  leathern  belts 

Dismiss  their  biting  whinyards, — till  your  king 

Cry  out  '  Enough ;  spare  England  now  for  pity." 

Farewell :  and  tell  him,  that  you  leave  us  here 

Before  this  castle ;  say,  you  came  fi'om  us 

Even  when  we  had  that  yielded  to  our  hands." 

If  this  speech  be  not  Shakspere's,  it  is  certainly  a  closer  imitation  of  the  freedom  of  his 
versification,  and  the  truth  and  force  of  his  imagery,  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
historical  plays  of  that  period.  We  do  not  except  even  the  '  Edward  II.'  of  Marlowe,  in 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  passage  in  which  the  poetry  is  so  little  conventional  as 
the  lines  which  we  have  just  quoted.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  important  consideration  of 
the  date  of  '  Edward  III.'  Ulrici  holds  that  it  was  written  at  least  two  years  before  it  was 
published.  We  cannot  see  the  reason  for  this  opinion.  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
registers  on  the  1st  of  December,  1595,  and  we  have  pretty  good  evidence  in  many 
cases  that  such  entry  was  concurrent  with  the  time  of  the  original  performance.  If  the 
'  Edward  III.,'  then,  was  first  produced  in  1595,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  several  of 
Shakspere's  historical  plays  were  already  before  the  public — the  Henry  VI.,  and  Richard 
III., — in  all  pi-obability  the  Richard  II.  Bearing  this  circumstance  in  mind,  we  can 
easily  understand  how  a  new  school  of  writers  should,  in  1595,  have  been  formed, 
possessing,  perhaps,  less  original  genius  than  some  of  the  earlier  founders  of  the  drama, 
but  having  an  immense  advantage  over  them  in  the  models  which  the  greatest  of  those 
founders  had  produced.  Still  this  consideration  does  not  wholly  warrant  us  in  hastily 
pronouncing  the  play  before  us  nbt  to  be  Shakspere's.  As  in  the  case  of  '  Arden  of 
Feversham,'  we  have  to  look,  and  we  look  in  vain,  for  some  known  writer  of  the  period 
whose  works  exhibit  a  similar  combination  of  excellences. 

The  Countess  of  Salisbury  is  speedily  relieved  from  her  besiegers  by  the  arrival  of 
Edward  with  his  army.  The  king  and  the  countess  meet,  and  Edward  becomes  her 
guest.  His  position  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  he  rushes  into  the  danger.  There  is  a  very 
long  and  somewhat  ambitious  scene,  in  which  the  king  instructs  his  secretary  to  describe 
his  passion  in  verse.  It  is  certainly  not  conceive?!  in  a  real  dramatic  spirit.  The  action 
altogether  flags,  and  the  passion  is  very  imperfectly  developed,  in  such  an  outpouring 
of  words.  The  next  scene,  in  which  Edward  avows  his  pasjion  for  the  countess,  is 
conceived  and  executed  with  far  more  success : — 
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"  Cou.  Sorry  I  am  to  see  my  liege  so  sad  : 
What  may  thy  subject  do,  to  drive  from  thee 
This  gloomy  consort,  sullen  melancholy  ? 

Edw.  Ah,  lady,  I  am  blunt,  and  cannot  straw 
The  flowers  of  solace  in  a  ground  of  shame  : — 
Since  I  came  hither,  countess,  I  am  wrong' d. 

Cou.  Now,  God  forbid,  that  any  in  my  house 
Should  think  my  sovereign  wrong  !     Thrice  gentle  kiag, 
Acquaint  me  with  your  cause  of  discontent. 

Edw.  How  near  then  shall  I  be  to  remedy  ? 

Cou.  As  near,  my  liege,  as  all  my  woman's  power 
Can  pawn  itself  to  buy  thy  remedy. 

Edw.  If  thou  speak'st  true,  then  have  I  my  redress : 
Engage  thy  power  to  redeem  my  joys, 
And  I  am  joyful,  countess  ;  else,  I  die. 

Cou.  I  will,  my  liege. 

Edw.  Swear,  countess,  that  thou  wilt. 

Cou.  By  heaven,  I  wilL 

Edw.  Then  take  thyself  a  little  way  aside ; 
And  tell  thyself  a  king  doth  dote  on  thee  : 
Say,  that  within  thy  power  it  doth  lie 
To  make  him  happy  ;  and  that  thou  hast  sworn 
To  give  me  all  the  joy  within  thy  power  : 
Do  this,  and  tell  me  when  I  shall  be  happy. 

Cou.  All  this  is  done,  my  thrice  dread  sovereign : 
That  power  of  love,  that  I  have  power  to  give, 
Thou  hast  with  all  devout  obedience  ; 
Employ  me  how  thou  wilt  in  proof  thereof. 

Edw.  Thou  hear'st  me  say  that  I  do  dote  on  thee. 

Cou.  If  on  my  beauty,  take  it  if  thou  canst ; 
Though  little,  I  do  prize  it  ten  times  less  : 
If  on  my  virtue,  take  it  if  thou  canst ; 
For  virtue's  store  by  giving  doth  augment : 
Be  it  on  what  it  will,  that  I  can  give. 
And  thou  canst  take  away,  inherit  it. 

Edw.  It  is  thy  beauty  that  I  would  enjoy. 

Cou.  0,  were  it  painted",  I  would  wipe  it  oflj 
And  dispossess  myself,  to  give  it  thee  : 
But,  sovereign,  it  is  solder'd  to  my  life  : 
Take  one,  and  both  ;  for,  like  an  humble  shadow, 
It  haunts  the  sunshine  of  my  summer's  life ; 

Edw.  But  thou  mayst  lend  it  me,  to  sport  withaL 

Cou.  As  easy  may  my  intellectual  soul 
Be  lent  away,  and  yet  my  body  live, 
As  lend  my  body,  palace  to  my  soul. 
Away  from  her,  and  yet  retain  my  soul. 
My  body  is  her  bower,  her  court,  her  abbey, 
And  she  an  angel,  pure,  divine,  unspotted  ; 
If  I  should  lend  her  house,  my  lord,  to  thee, 
I  kill  my  poor  soul,  and  my  poor  soul  me." 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  father  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  is  required  by  Edward,  upon 
his  oath  of  duty,  to  go  to  his  daughter,  and  command  her  to  agree  with  his  dishonour- 
able proposals.  This  very  unnatural  and  improbable  incident  is  found  in  the  story  of 
'  The  Palace  of  Pleasure ; '  but  it  gives  occasion  to  a  scene  of  very  high  merit — a  little 
•wordy,  perhaps,  but  still  upon  the  whole  natural  and  effective.  The  skill  with  which 
the  father  is  made  to  deliver  the  message  of  the  king,  and  to  appear  to  recommend  a 
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compliance  with  his  demands,  but  so  at  the  same  time  as  to  make  the  guilty  purpose 
doubly  abhorrent,  indicates  no  common  power : — 


"  War.  How  shall  I  enter  in  this  graceless  errand  ? 
I  must  not  call  her  child  ;  for  where  's  the  father 
That  will,  in  such  a  suit,  seduce  his  child? 
Then,  Wife  of  Salisbury, — shall  I  no  begin  ? 
No,  he  's  my  friend ;  and  where  is  found  the  friend 
That  will  do  friendship  such  endamagement  '! 
Neither  my  daughter,  nor  my  dear  friend's  wife. 
I  am  not  Warwick,  as  thou  thiuk'st  I  am, 
But  an  attorney  from  the  court  of  hell ; 
That  thus  have  hous'd  my  spirit  in  his  form, 
To  do  a  message  to  thee  from  the  king. 
The  mighty  king  of  England  dotes  on  thee  : 
He,  that  hath  power  to  take  away  thy  life, 
Hath  power  to  take  thine  honour ;  then  consent 
To  pawn  thine  honour,  rather  than  thy  life  ; 
Honour  is  often  lost,  and  got  again  ; 
But  life,  once  gone,  hath  no  recovery. 
The  sun,  that  withers  hay,  doth  nourish  grass ; 
The  king,  that  would  distain  thee,  will  advance  thoo. 
The  poets  write  that  great  Achilles'  spear 
Could  heal  the  wound  it  made  :  the  moral  is 
What  mighty  men  misdo,  they  can  amend. 
The  lion  doth  become  his  bloody  jaws, 
And  grace  his  foragement,  by  being  mild 
When  vassal  fear  lies  trembling  at  1m  feet. 
The  king  will  in  his  glory  hide  thy  shame  ; 
And  those,  that  gaze  on  him  to  find  out  thee, 
Will  lose  their  eyesight,  looking  in  the  sun. 
What  can  one  drop  of  poison  harm  the  sea, 
Whose  hugy  vastures  can  digest  the  ill, 
And  make  it  lose  his  operation  ? 
The  king's  great  name  will  temper  thy  misdeeds, 
And  give  the  bitter  potion  of  reproach 
A  sugar'd  sweet  and  most  delicious  taste : 
Besides,  it  is  no  harm  to  do  the  thing 
Which  without  shame  could  not  be  left  undone. 
Thus  have  I,  in  his  majesty's  behalf, 
Apparel'd  sin  in  virtuous  sentences, 
And  dwell  upon  thy  answer  in  his  suit. 

Cou.  Unnatural  besiege  !     Woe  me,  unhappy, 
To  hnve  escap'd  the  danger  of  my  foes, 
And  to  be  ten  times  worse  invir'd  by  friends  1 
Hath  he  no  means  to  stain  my  honest  blood, 
But  to  corrupt  the  author  of  my  blood, 
To  be  his  scandalous  and  vile  solicitor  ? 
No  marvel,  though  the  branches  be  infected, 
When  poison  hath  encompassed  the  root : 
No  marvel,  though  the  leprous  infant  die, 
When  the  stern  dam  envenometh  the  dug. 
Why,  then,  give  sin  a  passport  to  offend, 
And  youth  the  dangerous  re'.n  of  liberty : 
Blot  out  the  strict  forbidding  of  the  law ; 
And  cancel  every  canon  that  prescribes 
A  shame  for  shame,  or  penance  for  offence. 
No,  let  me  die,  if  his  too  boist'rous  will 
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Will  have  it  so,  before  I  will  consent 
To  be  an  actor  in  his  graceless  lust. 

War.  Why,  now  thou  speak'st  as  I  would  have  thee  speak: 
And  mark  how  I  unsay  my  words  again. 
An  honourable  grave  is  more  esteem'd 
Than  the  polluted  closet  of  a  king : 
The  greater  man,  the  greater  is  the  thing, 
Be  it  good,  or  bad,  that  he  shall  undertake : 
An  unreputed  mote,  flying  in  the  sun, 
Presents  a  greater  substance  than  it  is  : 
The  freshest  summer's  day  doth  soonest  tainb 
The  loathed  carrion  that  it  seems  to  kiss  : 
Deep  are  the  blows  made  with  a  mi.'hty  axe : 
That  sin  doth  ten  times  aggravate  itself 
That  is  committed  in  a  holy  place  : 
An  evil  deed,  done  by  authority, 
Is  sin  and  subornation  :  Deck  an  ape 
In  tissue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  robe 
Adds  but  the  greater  scorn  unto  the  beast. 
A  spacious  field  of  reasons  could  I  urge, 
Between  his  glory,  daughter,  and  thy  shame  : 
That  poison  shows  worst  in  a  golden  cup ; 
Dark  night  seems  darker  by  the  lightning  flash ; 
Lilies,  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds ; 
And  every  glory  that  inclines  to  sin, 
The  shame  is  treble  by  the  opposite. 
So  leave  I,  with  my  Uessing  iu  thy  bosom ; 
Which  then  convert  to  a  most  heavy  curse, 
When  thou  convert'st  from  honour's  golden  name 
To  the  black  faction  of  bed-blotting  shame  •  [Exit. 

Con.  I'll  follow  thee :  And,  when  my  mind  turns  so, 
My  body  sink  my  soul  in  endless  woe  !  [Exit." 

There  is  a  line  in  the  latter  part  of  this  scene  which  is  to  be  found  also  in  one  of  Shai- 
spere's  Sonnets — the  ninety-fourth  : — 

"  Lilies,  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds." 

In  our  Illustrations  of  the  Sonnets  we  express  a  decided  opinion  that  the  line  was 
original  in  the  sonnet,  and  transplanted  thence  into  this  play.  The  point  was  material 
in  considering  the  date  of  the  sonnet,  but  it  throws  no  light  either  upon  the  date  of  this 
play  or  upon  its  authorship.* 

During  the  tempest  of  Edward's  passion,  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrives  at  the  Castle 
of  Roxburgh,  and  the  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the  king  is  well  imagined  : — 

"  Ed w.  I  see  the  boy.     0,  how  his  mother's  face, 
Moulded  in  his,  corrects  my  stray'd  desire, 
And  rates  my  heart,  and  chides  my  thievish  eya ; 
Who,  being  rich  enough  in  seeing  her, 
Yet  seeks  elsewhere  :  and  basest  theft  is  that 
Which  cannot  check  itself  on  poverty. — 
Xovr,  boy,  what  news? 

Pri.  I  have  assembled,  my  dear  lord  and  father, 
The  choicest  buds  of  all  our  English  blood, 
For  our  affairs  in  France ;  and  here  we  come, 
To  take  direction  from  your  majesty. 

Edv.  Still  do  I  see  in  him  delineate 
His  mother's  visage ;  those  hk  eyes  are  hers, 

•  See  Poems. 
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Who,  looking  wistly  on  me,  made  me  blush ; 

For  faults  against  themselves  give  evidence  : 

Lust  is  a  fire ;  and  men,  like  lanthorns,  show 

Light  lust  within  themselves,  even  through  themselves. 

Away,  loose  silks  of  wavering  vanity  ! 

Shall  the  large  limit  of  fair  Brittany 

By  me  be  overthrown  ?  and  shall  I  not 

Master  this  little  mansion  of  myself  ? 

Give  me  an  armour  of  eternal  steel ; 

I  go  to  conquer  kings  :  and  shall  I  then 

Subdue  myself,  and  be  my  enemy's  friend  ? 

It  must  not  be. — Come,  boy,  forward,  advance  ! 

Let's  with  our  colours  sweep  the  air  of  France. 

Lod.  My  liege,  the  countess,  with  a  smiling  cheer 
Desires  access  unto  your  majesty.       [Advancing  from  the  door  and  whispering  him. 

Edw.  Why,  there  it  goes  !  that  very  smile  of  hers 
Hath  ransom'd  captive  France ;  and  set  the  king, 
The  dauphin,  and  the  peers,  at  liberty. — 
Go,  leave  me,  Ned,  and  revel  with  thy  friends.  [Exit  Prince." 

The  countess  enters,  and  with  the  following  scene  suddenly  terminates  the  ill-starred 
passion  of  the  king  : — 

"  Edw.  Now,  my  soul's  playfellow  !  art  thou  come, 
To  speak  the  more  than  heavenly  word  of  yea, 
To  my  objection  in  thy  beauteous  love  ? 

Oou.  My  father  on  his  blessing  hath  commanded — 

Edw.  That  thou  shalt  yield  to  me. 

Cou.  Ay,  dear  my  Hege,  your  due. 

Edw.  And  that,  my  dearest  love,  can  be  no  less 
Than  right  for  right,  and  tender  love  for  love. 

Cou.  Than  wrong  for  wrong,  and  endless  hate  for  hate. — 
But,  —  sith  I  see  your  majesty  so  bent, 
That  my  unwillingness,  my  husband's  love, 
Your  high  estate,  nor  no  respect  respected 
Can  be  my  help,  but  that  your  mightiness 
Will  overbear  and  awe  these  dear  regards, — 
I  bind  my  discontent  to  my  content, 
And,  what  I  would  not,  I  '11  compel  I  will  ; 
Provided  that  yourself  remove  those  lets 
That  stand  between  your  highness'  love  and  mine. 

Edw.  Name  them,  fair  countess,  and,  by  heaven,  I  wilL 

Cou.  It  is  their  lives,  that  stand  between  our  love, 
That  I  would  have  chok'd  up,  my  sovereign. 

Edw.  Whose  lives,  my  lady  ? 

Cou.  My  thrice  loving  liege, 

Your  queen,  and  Salisbury  my  wedded  husband ,' 
Who  living  have  that  title  in  our  love, 
That  we  cannot  bestow  but  by  their  death. 

Edw.  Thy  opposition  is  beyond  our  law. 

Cou.  So  is  your  desire  :  If  the  law 
Can  hinder  you  to  execute  the  one, 
L.et  it  forbid  you  to  attempt  the  other : 
I  cannot  think  you  love  me  as  you  say, 
Unless  you  do  make  good  what  you  have  sworn. 

Edw.  No  more ;  thy  husband  and  the  queen  shall  die. 
Fairer  thou  art  by  far  than  Hero  was  ; 
Beardless  Leander  not  so  strong  as  I : 
He  sworn  an  easy  current  for  his  love  : 
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But  I  will,  through  a  belly  spout  of  blood, 
Arrive  that  Sestos  where  my  Hero  lies. 

Con.  Nay,  you'll  do  more  ;  you'll  make  the  river  too, 
"With  their  heart-bloods  that  keep  our  love  asunder, 
Of  which,  my  husband,  and  your  wife,  are  twain. 

Edw.  Thy  beauty  makes  them  guilty  of  their  death, 
And  gives  in  evidence,  that  they  shall  die  ; 
Upon  which  verdict,  I,  their  judge,  condemn  them. 

Con.  0  perjur'd  beauty  !  more  corrupted  judge  ! 
When,  to  the  great  star-chamber  o'er  our  heads, 
The  universal  sessions  calls  to  count 
This  packing  evil,  we  both  shall  tremble  for  it. 

Edw.  What  says  my  fair  love  ?  is  she  resolute  ? 

Cou.  Resolute  to  be  dissolv'd  ;  and,  therefore,  this,- 
Keep  but  thy  word,  great  king,  and  I  am  thine. 
Stand  where  thou  dost,  I  '11  part  a  little  from  thee, 
And  see  how  I  will  yield  me  to  thy  hands. 

[Turning  suddenly  upon  him,  and  showing  two  daggers. 

Here  by  my  side  do  hang  my  wedding  knives : 

Take  thou  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy  queen. 

And  learn  by  me  to  find  her  where  she  lies ; 

And  with  the  other  I'll  despatch  my  love, 

Which  now  lies  fast  asleep  within  my  heart : 

When  they  are  gone,  then  I'll  consent  to  love. 

Stir  not,  lascivious  king,  to  hinder  me  ; 

My  resolution  is  more  nimbler  far, 

Than  thy  prevention  can  be  in  my  rescue, 

And,  if  thou  stir,  I  strike ;  therefore  stand  still, 

And  hear  the  choice  that  I  will  put  thee  to  : 

Either  swear  to  leave  thy  most  unholy  suit, 

And  never  henceforth  to  solicit  me ; 

Or  else,  by  heaven  [kneeling],  this  sharp-pointed  knife 

Shall  stain  thy  earth  with  that  which  thou  wouldst  stain, 

My  poor  chaste  blood.     Swear,  Edward,  swear, 

Or  I  will  strike,  and  die,  before  thee  here. 

Edic.  Even  by  that  Power  I  swear,  that  gives  me  now 
The  power  to  be  ashamed  of  myself, 
I  never  mean  to  part  my  lips  again 
In  any  word  that  tends  to  such  a  suit. 
Arise,  true  English  lady ;  whom  our  isle 
May  better  boast  of,  than  e  'er  Roman  might 
Of  her,  whose  ransack  'd  treasury  hath  task  'd 
The  vain  endeavour  of  so  many  pens : 
Arise ;  and  be  iny  fault  thy  honour's  fame, 
Which  after  ages  shall  enrich  thee  with. 
I  am  awaked  from  this  idle  dream." 

The  remarks  of  Ulrici  upon  this  portion  of  the  play  are  conceived  upon  his  usual 
principle  of  connecting  the  action  and  characterization  of  Sh?,kspere's  dramas  with  the 
development  of  a  high  moral,  or  rather  Christian,  principle.  He  is  sometimes  carried 
too  far  by  his  theory,  but  there  is  something  far  more  satisfying  in  the  criticism  of  his 
school  than  in  the  husks  of  antiquarianism  with  which  we  have  been  too  long  familiar  : — 
fi  We  see,  in  the  first  two  acts,  how  the  powerful  king  (who  in  his  rude  greatness,  in  his 
reckless  iron  energy,  reminds  us  of  the  delineations  of  character  in  the  elder  King  John, 
Henry  VI.,  and  Richard  III.)  sinks  down  into  the  slough  of  common  life  before  the 
virtue  and  faithfulness  of  a  powerless  woman  ;  how  he,  suddenly  enchained  by  an  un- 
wortny  passion,  abandons  his  great  plans  in  order  to  write  verses  and  spin  intrigues. 
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All  human  greatness,  power,  and  splendour,  fall  of  themselves,  if  not  planted  upon  the 
soil  of  genuine  morality ;  the  highest  energies  of  mankind  are  not  proof  against  the 
attacks  of  sin,  when  they  are  directed  against  the  weak  unguarded  side  —  this  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  view  of  life  here  taken,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  first  Part.  But  true 
energy  is  enabled  again  to  elevate  itself;  it  strengthens  itself  from  the  virtues  of  others, 
which  r-y  God's  appointment  are  placed  in  opposition  to  it.  With  this  faith,  and  with 
the  highest,  most  masterly,  deeply-penetrating,  and  even  sublime  picture  of  the  far  greater 
energy  of  a  woman,  who,  in  order  to  save  her  own  honour  and  that  of  her  royal  master,  is 
ready  to  commit  self-murder,  the  second  act  closes.  This  forms  the  transition  to  the  follow- 
ing second  Part,  which  shows  us  the  true  heroic  greatness,  acquired  through  self-conquest, 
not  only  in  the  king,  but  also  in  his  justly  celebrated  son.  For  even  the  prince  has  also 
gone  through  the  same  school :  he  proves  this,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  act,  by  his 
quick  silent  obedience  to  the  order  of  his  father,  although  directly  opposed  to  his  wishes." 
In  the  third  act  we  are  at  once  in  the  heart  of  war ;  we  have  the  French  camp,  where 
John  with  his  court  hears  of  the  arrival  of  Edward's  fleet,  and  the  discomfiture  of  his 
own.  The  descriptions  of  these  events  are,  as  we  think,  tedious  and  overstrained  ;  at  any 
rate  they  are  undramatic.  The  writer  is  endeavouring  to  put  out  his  power,  where  the 
highest  power  would  be  wasted.  There  is  less  ambition,  but  much  more  force,  in  the 
following  speech  of  a  poor  Frenchman  who  is  flying  before  the  invaders  : — 

"  Fly,  countrymen,  and  citizens  of  France  ! 
Sweet-flow'ring  peace,  the  root  of  happy  life, 
Is  quite  abandon'd  and  expuls'd  the  land  : 
Instead  of  whom,  ransack-constraining  war 
Sits  like  to  ravens  on  your  houses'  tops ; 
Slaughter  and  mischief  walk  within  your  streets, 
And,  unrestrain'd,  make  havoc  as  they  pass  : 
The  form  whereof  even  now  myself  beheld, 
Now,  upon  this  fair  mountain,  whence  I  came. 
For  so  far  as  I  did  direct  mine  eyes, 
I  might  perceive  five  cities  all  on  fire, 
Corn-fields,  and  vineyards,  burning  like  an  oven ; 
And,  as  the  leaking  vapour  in  the  wind 
Turned  aside,  I  likewise  might  discern 
The  poor  inhabitants,  escap'd  the  flame, 
Fall  numberless  upon  the  soldiers'  pikes  : 
Three  ways  these  dreadful  ministers  of  wrath 
Do  tread  the  measures  of  their  tragic  march ; 
Upon  the  right  hand  comes  the  conquering  king, 
Upon  the  left  his  hot  unbridled  son, 
And  in  the  midst  our  nation's  glittering  host ; 
All  which,  though  distant,  yet  conspire  in  one 
To  leave  a  desolation  where  they  come." 

Before  the  battle  of  Cressy  we  have  an  interview  between  the  rival  kings.  The  debate 
is  not  managed  with  any  very  great  dignity  on  either  side.  Upon  the  retiring  of  John 
and  his  followers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  solemnly  armed  upon  the  field  : — 

"  And,  Ned,  because  this  battle  is  the  first 
That  ever  yet  thou  fought'st  in  pitched  field, 
As  ancient  custom  is  of  martialists. 
To  dub  thee  with  the  type  of  chivalry, 
In  solemn  manner  we  will  give  thee  arms." 

The  famous  incident  of  the  battle  of  Cressy,  that  of  the  king  refusing  to  send  succour  to 
his  gallant  son,  is  thus  told  by  Froissart : — 
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"  They  with  the  prince  seiit  a  messenger  to  the  king,  who  was  on  a  little  windmill  hill ;  then  tlie 
knight  said  to  the  king,  '  Sir,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Earl  of  Osford,  Sir  Reynold  Cobba^a,  and 
other,  such  as  be  about  the  prince  your  son,  are  fiercely  fought  withal,  and  are  sore  handled,  wherefore 
they  desire  you,  that  you  and  your  battle  will  come  aud  aid  them,  for  if  the  Frenchmen  increase,  as 
they  doubt  they  will,  your  son  and  they  shall  have  much  ado.'  Then  the  king  said,  '  Is  my  son  dead  or 
hurt,  or  on  the  earth  felled  ? '  '  No,  sir,'  quoth  the  knight, '  but  he  is  hardly  matched,  wherefore  he  hath 
need  of  your  aid.'  '  Well,'  said  the  king,  'return  to  him  and  to  them  that  sent  you  hither,  and  say  to 
them,  that  they  send  no  more  to  me  for  any  adventure  that  falleth,  as  long  as  my  son  is  alive  :  and  also 
say  to  them,  that  they  suffer  him  this  day  to  win  his  spurs,  for,  if  God  be  pleased,  I  will  this  journey 
be  his,  and  the  honour  thereof,  and  to  them  that  be  about  him.'  Then  the  knight  returned  again  to  them, 
and  showed  the  king's  words,  the  which  greatly  encouraged  them,  and  repined  in  that  they  had  sent  to 
the  king  as  they  did." 

The  dramatist  has  worked  out  this  circumstance  with  remarkable  spirit ;  it  is,  we  think, 
the  best  business  scene  in  the  play — not  overwrought,  but  simple,  and  therefore  most 

effective  :     -  « rjrums    £nter  ging  EDWARD  and  AuDLKY. 

Ed w.  Lord  Audley,  whiles  our  son  is  in  the  chase, 
Withdraw  your  powers  unto  this  little  hill, 
And  here  a  season  let  us  breathe  ourselves. 

Aud.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit  ACDLEY.     Retreat. 

Edic.  Just-dooming  heaven,  whose  secret  providence 
To  our  gross  judgment  is  unscmtable, 
How  are  we  bound  to  praise  thy  wondrous  works, 
That  hast  this  day  giv'n  way  unto  the  right, 
And  made  the  wicked  stumble  at  themselves  ! 

Enter  ARTOIS,  hastily. 

Art.  Rescue,  king  Edward  !  rescue  for  thy  son  ! 

Ed w.  Rescue,  Artois  ?  what,  is  he  prisoner  ? 
Or,  by  violence,  fell  beside  his  horse  ? 

Art.  Neither,  my  lord  ;  but  narrowly  beset 
With  turning  Frenchmen,  whom  he  did  pursue, 
As  't  is  impossible  that  he  should  'scape, 
Except  your  highness  presently  descend. 

Edw.  Tut !  let  him  fight ;  we  gave  him  arms  to-day, 
And  he  is  labouring  for  a  knighthood,  man. 

Enter  DERBY  hastily. 

Der.  The  prince,  my  lord  !  the  prince  !  0,  succour  him; 
He's  close  encom  mss'd  with  a  world  of  odds  ! 

Edw.  Then  will  he  win  a  world  of  honour  too, 
If  he  by  valour  can  redeem  him  thence  : 
If  not,  what  remedy  ?     We  have  more  sons 
Than  one,  to  comfort  our  declining  age. 

He-enter  AUDLET  hastily. 

Aud.  Renowned  Edward,  give  me  leave,  I  pray, 
To  lead  my  soldiers  where  I  may  relieve 
Your  grace's  son,  in  danger  to  be  slain. 
The  snares  of  French,  like  emmets  on  a  bank, 
Muster  about  him  ;  whilst  he,  lion-like, 
Entangled  in  the  net  of  their  assaults, 
Franticly  rehds,  and  bites  the  w  uven  toil : 
But  all  in  vain,  he  cannot  free  himself. 

Edw.  Audley,  content ;  I  will  not  have  a  man, 
On  pain  of  death,  sent  forth  to  succour  him  : 
This  is  the  day  ordain'd  by  destiny 
To  season  his  green  courage  with  those  thoughts 
That,  if  he  break'th  out  Nestor's  years  on  earth 
Will  make  him  savour  still  of  this  exploit 
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Der.  All !  but  he  shall  not  live  to  see  those  days. 

Edw.  Why,  then  his  epitaph  is  lasting  praise. 

Aud.  Yet,  good  my  lord,  't  is  too  much  wilfulness 
To  let  his  blood  be  spilt,  that  may  be  sav'd. 

Edw.  Exclaim  no  more ;  for  none  of  you  can  tell 
Whether  a  borrow'd  aid  will  serve,  or  no  ; 
Perhaps  he  is  already  slain,  or  ta'en  : 
And  dare  a  falcon  when  she 's  iu  her  flight, 
And  ever  after  she'll  be  haggard-like  : 
Let  Edward  be  deliver'd  by  our  hands, 
And  still,  in  danger,  he'll  expect  the  like ; 
But  if  himself  himself  redeem  from  thence, 
He  will  have  vanquish'd,  cheerful,  death  and  fear, 
And  ever  after  dread  their  force  no  more 
Than  if  they  were  but  babes,  or  captive  slaves. 

Aud.  0,  cruel  father  ! — Farewell,  Edward,  then  !  , 

Der.  Farewell,  sweet  prince,  the  hope  of  chivalry  ! 

A  rt.  0,  would  my  life  might  ransom  him  from  death  ! 

Edw.  But,  soft ;  methinks  I  hear  [Retreat  sounded. 

The  dismal  charge  of  trumpets'  loud  retreat : 
All  are  not  slain,  I  hope,  that  went  with  him  j 
Some  will  return  with  tidings,  good,  or  bad. 

Flourish.  Enter  Prince  EDWARD  in  triumph,  bearing  in 
his  hand  his  shivered  lance;  his  sword  and  battered  ar- 
mour borne  before  him,  and  the  body  of  the  King  of 
BOHEMIA,  wrapped  in  the  colours  :  Lords  run  and 
embrace  him. 

Aud.  0  joyful  sight !  victorious  Edward  lives  ! 

Der.  Welcome,  brave  prince  ! 

Edw.  Welcome,  Plantagenet ! " 

There  is  a  fine  scene  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  surrounded  by  the  French  army 
before  the  battle  of  Poitiers  :  but  it  is  something  too  prolonged  and  rhetorical ;  it  has  not 
the  Shaksperian  rush  which  belongs  to  such  a  situation.  One  specimen  will  suffice, 
where  the  prince  exhorts  his  companion-in-arms,  old  Audloy,  to  fly  from  danger  : — 

"Now,  Audley,  sound  those  silver  wings  of  thine, 
And  let  those  milk-white  messengers  of  time 
Show  thy  time's  learning  in  this  dangerous  time : 
Thyself  art  bruis'd  and  bent  with  many  broils, 
And  stratagems  forepast  with  iron  pens 
Are  texed  in  thine  honourable  face ; 
Thou  art  a  married  man  in  this  distress, 
But  danger  wooa  me  as  a  blushing  maid  ; 
Teach  me  an  answer  to  this  perilous  time. 
Aud.  To  die  is  all  as  common  as  to  live, 
The  one  in  choice,  the  other  holds  in  chase ; 
For,  from  the  instant  we  begin  to  live, 
We  do  pursue  and  hunt  the  time  to  die  : 
First  bud  we,  then  we  blow,  and  after  seed ; 
Then  presently  we  fall ;  and,  as  a  shade 
Follows  the  body,  so  we  follow  death. 
If  then  we  hunt  for  death,  why  do  we  fear  it  ? 
Or,  if  we  fear  it,  why  do  we  follow  it  ? 
If  we  do  fear,  with  fear  we  do  but  aid 
The  thing  we  fear  to  seize  on  us  the  sooner  : 
If  we  fear  not,  then  no  resolved  proffer 
Can  overthrow  the  limit  of  our  fate  : 
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For,  whether  ripe,  or  rotten,  drop  we  shall, 
As  we  do  draw  the  lottery  of  our  doom. 

Pri.  Ah,  good  old  man,  a  thousand  thousand  armours 
These  words  of  thine  have  buckled  on  my  back : 
Ah,  what  an  idiot  hast  thou  made  of  life, 
To  seek  the  thing  it  fears  !  and  how  disgrac'd 
The  imperial  victory  of  murdering  death  ! 
Since  all  the  lives  his  conquering  arrows  strike 
Seek  him,  and  he  not  them,  to  shame  his  glory. 
I  will  not  give  a  penny  for  a  life, 

Nor  half  a  halfpenny  to  shun  grim  death  ;  • 

Since  for  to  live  is  but  to  seek  to  die, 
And  dying  but  beginning  of  new  life  : 
Let  come  the  hour  when  He  that  rules  it  will ! 
To  live,  or  die,  I  hold  indiflerent." 

The  victory  of  Poitiers  ensues ;  but  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  this  triumph,  the 
Celebrated  scene  of  the  surrender  of  Calais  is  thus  dramatized  : — 

"  Enter  from  the  town,  six  Citizens  fn  their  shirts,  and 
bare-footed,  with  halters  about  their  necks. 

Cit.  Mercy,  king  Edward  !  mercy,  gracious  lord  ! 

Edit.  Contemptuous  villains  !  call  ye  now  for  truce  ? 
Mine  ears  are  stopp'd  against  your  bootless  cries :  — 
Sound  drums ;  [alarum]  draw,  threat 'ning  swords  ! 

1  C.  Ah,  noble  prince, 
Take  pity  on  this  town,  and  hear  us,  mighty  king  ! 

We  claim  the  promise  that  your  highness  made ; 
The  two  days'  respite  is  not  yet  expir'd, 
And  we  are  come,  with  willingness,  to  bear 
What  torturing  death,  or  punishment,  you  please, 
So  that  the  trembling  multitude  be  sav'd. 

Edw.  My  promise  ?  well,  I  do  confess  as  much : 
But  I  require  the  chiefest  citizens, 
And  men  of  most  account,  that  should  submit ; 
You,  peradventure,  are  but  servile  grooms, 
Or  some  felonious  robbers  on  the  sea, 
Whom,  apprehended,  law  would  execute, 
Albeit  severity  lay  dead  in  us  : 
No,  no,  ye  cannot  overreach  us  thus. 

2  C.  The  sun,  dread  lord,  that  in  the  western  fall 
Beholds  us  now  low  brought  through  misery, 

Did  in  the  orient  purple  of  the  morn 

Salute  our  coming  forth,  when  we  were  known ; 

Or  may  our  portion  be  with  damned  fiends. 

Edw.  If  it  be  so,  then  let  our  covenant  stand ; 
We  take  possession  of  the  town  in  peace : 
But,  for  yourselves,  look  you  for  no  remorse ; 
But,  as  imperial  justice  hath  decreed, 
Your  bodies  shall  be  dragg'd  about  these  walls, 
And  after  feel  the  stroke  of  quartering  steel : 
,  This  is  your  doom  : — Go,  soldiers,  see  it  done. 

Que.  Ah,  be  more  mild  unto  these  yielding  men  ! 
It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  'stablish  peace  ; 
And  kings  approach  the  nearest  unto  God, 
By  gjving  life  and  safety  unto  men : 
As  thou  intendest  to  be  king  of  France 
So  let  her  people  live  to  call  thee  king 
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For  what  the  sword  cuts  down,  or  fire  hath  spoil'd, 
Is  held  in  reputation  none  of  ours. 

Edw.  Although  experience  teach  us  this  is  true, 
That  peaceful  quietness  brings  most  delight 
When  most  of  all  abuses  are  controll'd, 
Yet,  insomuch  it  shall  be  known,  that  we 
As  well  can  master  our  affections, 
As  conquer  other  by  the  dint  of  sword, 
Philippe,  prevail ;  we  yield  to  thy  request ; 
These  men  shall  live  to  boast  of  clemency, — 
,  And,  tyranny,  strike  terror  to  thyself." 

This  assuredly  we  think  is  not  what  Shakspere  would  have  made  of  such  a  situation. 
How  altogether  inferior  is  it  in  the  higher  requisites  of  poetry  to  the  exquisite  narrative 
of  Froissart ! — 

"  Then  the  barriers  were  opened,  the  burgesses  went  towards  the  king,  and  the  captain  entered  again 
into  the  town.  When  Sir  Walter  presented  these  burgesses  to  the  king,  they  kneeled  down,  and  held  up 
their  hands  and  said,  '  Gentle  king,  behold  here  we  six,  who  were  burgesses  of  Calais  and  great 
merchants  ;  we  have  brought  the  keys  of  the  town  and  of  the  castle,  and  we  submit  ourselves  clearly 
into  your  will  and  pleasure,  to  save  the  residue  of  the  people  of  Calais,  who  have  suffered  great  pain. 
Sir,  we  beseech  your  grace  to  have  mercy  and  pity  on  us  through  your  high  noblesse.'  Then  all  the  earls 
and  barons  and  other  that  were  there  wept  for  pity.  The  king  looked  felly  on  them,  for  greatly  he  hated 
the  people  of  Calais  for  the  great  damage  and  displeasures  they  had  done  him  on  the  sea  before.  Then 
he  commanded  their  heads  to  be  stricken  off.  Then  every  man  required  the  king  for  mercy,  but  he 
would  hear  no  man  in  that  behalf.  Then  Sir  Walter  of  Manny  said,  '  Ah,  noble  king,  for  God's  sake 
refrain  your  courage ;  ye  have  the  name  of  sovereign  noblesse ;  therefore,  now  do  not  a  thing  that  should 
blemish  your  renown,  nor  to  give  cause  to  some  to  speak  of  you  villainously  ;  every  man  will  say  it  is 
a  great  cruelty  to  put  to  death  such  honest  persons,  who  by  their  own  wills  put  themselves  into  your 
grace  to  save  their  company.'  Then  the  king  wryed  away  from  him  and  commanded  to  send  for  the 
hangman,  and  said,  '  They  of  Calais  had  caused  many  of  my  men  to  be  slain,  wherefore  these  shall  die 
in  like  wise.'  Then  the  queen,  being  great  with  child,  kneeled  down,  and,  sore  weeping,  said,  'Ah,  gentle 
sir,  sith  I  passed  the  sea  in  great  peril  I  have  desired  nothing  of  you ;  therefore,  now  I  humbly  require 
you,  in  the  honour  of  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  for  the  love  of  me,  that  ye  will  take  mercy  of 
these  six  burgesses.'  The  king  beheld  the  queen,  and  stood  still  in  a  study  a  space,  and  then  said,  '  Ah, 
dame,  I  would  ye  had  been  as  now  in  some  other  place;  ye  make  such  request  to  me  that  I  cannot  deny 
you,  wherefore  I  give  them  to  you  to  do  your  pleasure  with  them.'  Then  the  queen  caused  them  to 
be  brought  into  her  chamber,  and  made  the  halters  to  be  taken  from  their  necks,  and  caused  them  to 
be  new  clothed,  and  gave  them  their  dinner  at  their  leisure,  and  then  she  gave  each  of  them  six  nobles, 
and  made  them  to  be  brought  out  of  the  host  in  safeguard,  and  set  at  their  liberty." 

The  concluding  scene,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  offers  up  to  the  Most  High  a 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  is  imbued  with  a  patriotic  spirit,  but  it  has  not  the  depth  and 
discrimination  of  Shakspere's  patriotism  : — 

"  Now,  father,  this  petition  Edward  makes  : 
To  Thee,  [kneels]  whose  grace  hath  been  hi«  strongest  shield, 
That,  as  thy  pleasure  chose  me  for  the  man 
To  be  the  instrument  to  show  thy  power, 
So  thou  wilt  grant,  that  many  princes  more, 
Bred  and  brought  up  within  that  little  isle, 
May  still  be  famous  for  like  victories  ! — 
And,  for  my  part,  the  bloody  scars  I  bear, 
The  weary  nights  that  I  have  watch'd  in  field, 
The  dangerous  conflicts  I  havejoften  had, 
The  fearful  menaces  were  proffer'd  me, 
The  heat,  and  cold,  and  what  else  might  displease, 
I  wish  were  now  redoubled  twenty-fold ; 
So  that  hereafter  ages,  when  they  read 
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The  painful  traffic  of  my  tender  youth, 

Might  thereby  be  inflam'd  with  such  resolve. 

As  not  the  territories  of  France  alone, 

But  likewise  Spain,  Turkey,  and  what  countries  else 

That  justly  would  provoke  fair  England's  ire. 

Might,  at  their  presence,  tremble,  and  retire  !  " 

We  have  thus  presented  to  our  readers  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  this  play. 
It  does  not.  in  our  opinion,  bear  the  marks  of  being  a  very  youthful  performance  of  any 
man.     Its   great  fault  is  tameness  :  the  author  does  not  rise  with  the  elevation  of  his 
subject.     To  judge  of  its  inferiority  to  the  matured  power  of  Shakspere,  dealing  with  a 
somewhat  similar  theme,  it  should  be  compared  with  the  Henry  V.     The  question  then 
should  be  asked,  Will  the  possible  difference  of  age  account  for  this  difference  of  power  t 
We  say  possible,  for  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  '  Edward  III.'  was  produced  earlier  than 
1595,  nor  have  we  evidence  that  the  Henry  V.,  in  some  shape,  was  produced  later.     Ulrici 
considers  that  this  play  forms  an  essential  introduction  to  that  series  of  plays  commencing 
with  Richard  II.     If  Shakspere  wrote  that  wonderful  series  upon  a  plan  which  necessarily 
included  Henry  V.,  we  think  he  would  advisedly  have  omitted  Edward  III. ;  for  the 
main  subject  of  the  conquest  of  France  would  be  included  in  each  play.     The  concluding 
observation  of  Ulrici  is — "  Truly,  if  this  piece,  as  the  English  critics  assert,  is  not  Shak- 
spere's  own,  it  is  a  shame  for  them  that  they  have  done  uothiug  to  recover  from  forget- 
fulness  the  name  of  this  second  Shakspere,  this  twin-brother  of  their  great  poet."1     Rest- 
ing this  opinion  upon  one  play  only,  the  expression  "twin-brother"  has  somewhat  an 
unnecessary  strength.     Admitting,  which  we  do  not,  that  the  best  scenes  of  this  play  dis- 
play the  same  poetical  power,  though  somewhat  immature,  which  is  found  in  Shakspere's 
historical  plays,  there  is  one  thing  wanting  to  make  the  writer  a  "  twin-brother,"  which 
is  found  in  all  those  productions.     Where  is  the  comedy  of  '  Edward  III.'  ?     The  heroic  of 
Shakspere's  histories  might  be  capable  of  imitation  ;  but  the  genius  which  created  Falcon- 
bridge,  and  Cade,  and  Pistol,  and  Fluellen  (Falstaff  b  out  of  the  question),  could  not  be 
approached. 


GEORGE-A-GREENE. 

FAIR  EM. 
MUCEDORUS. 


GEOBGE-A-GREENE. 


•A  PLEASANT  conceyted  Comedie  of  George-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,'  bears 
upon  the  title-page  that  it  was  acted  by  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  The  earliest 
edition  known  is  that  of  1599.  In  Henslowe's  Diary  we  have  an  entry  of  '  George-a- 
Greene'  being  played  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex  his  men  on  the  28th  of  December,  1593. 
This  play  was  formerly  ascribed  (amongst  others  by  Winstanley)  to  John  Heywood,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Such  an  opinion  argues  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  our  language,  and  of  dramatic  poetiy  especially,  at  the  time  when  John  Heywood 
wrote.  No  Euglish  critic,  we  believe,  ever  thought  of  assigning  the  play  to  Shakspere ; 
but  the  Germans,  finding  it  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  collection  as  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  seize  upon  it  as  another  production  of  the  great  English  dramatist, 
rescued  by  them  from  the  wallet  of  Time.  Tieck  translates  it.  He  remarks — "  It  js 
traditionally  said  that  the  'Pinner  of  Wakefield'  is  a  play  of  Shakspere's.  I  must 
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acknowledge  for  myself  that  any  tradition  would  have  more  weight  than  the  narrow- 
minded  criticisms  of  the  English  editors,  which,  proceeding  wholly  on  false  premises, 
naturally  take  little  notice  of  such  productions.  If  it  is  by  Shakspere  it  must  be  an 
early  work."  We  know  not  where  the  tradition  is  to  be  found,  and  indeed  the  play  is 
now  pretty  confidently  assigned  to  Robert  Greene.  It  is  included  in  Mr.  Dyce's  edition 
of  his  works,  for  a  reason  thus  given : — 

"  It  has  been  thought  right  to  include  in  the  present  collection  '  George-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  01 
Wakefield/  1599,  "in  consequence  of  the  following  MS.  notes  having  been  found  on  the  title-page  of 
a  copy  of  that  piece,  which  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Rhodes  : 

'  Written  by '.a  minister  who  acted  the  piners  pt  in  it  himself.     Teste,  W.  Shakespeare. 

'  Ed.  Juby  *  saith  it  was  made  by  Ro.  Greene.' 

These  two  memoranda  are  by  different  persons,  and  in  handwriting  of  about  the  time  when  the  play 
was  printed.  The  probability  of  Greene's  having  been  '  a  minister '  we  have  noticed  before." 

This  evidence  is  not  absolutely  decisive  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  play,  but,  conjoined 
with  the  internal  evidence,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dyce  exercised  a  sound  discretion 
in  printing  it  in  his  collection  of  Greene's  dramatic  works. 

Tieck,  having  translated  the  play  in  his  "  Alt  Englisches  Theater,  oder  Supplemente 
zum  Shakspere,'  as  one  of  "  those  dramas  which  Shakspere  produced  in  his  youth, 
and  which  Englishmen,  through  a  misjudging  criticism  and  a  tenderness  for  his  fame 
(as  they  thought),  have  refused  to  recognise,"  is  of  course  decided  in  his  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  performance.  He  says,  "  It  seems  to  me  a  model  of  a  popular 
comedy  (Volks-comodie — people's  comedy) ;  the  cheerful  joyousness,  that  never  overflows 
but  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  does  us  good;  the  merry  clown;  the 
agreeable  character  of  the  principal  person,  whose  official  zeal  and  heroic  courage  are  so 
nicely  softened  down  with  a  few  milder  features;  and  the  genius  which  plays  through 
the  whole; — everything  is  such  that  Shakspere  himself  would  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  this,  though  we  cannot  show  any  other  piece  of  his  worked  out  in  a  similar 
style."  The  criticism  of  Horn  is  more  temperate.  George-a-Greene,  the  hero  of  the 
play,  "  equals,  in  his  invincibility,  waggery,  and  love  of  jesting,  our  Siegfried  in  the 
'  Niebelungen.'"  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  humour  in  the 
performance,  and  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  dramatic  art  in  the  construction.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  feebleness  of  the  blank  verse,  we  believe  that  the  entire  absence  of  wit  or 
humour  in  the  comic  parts,  and  the  inartificial  management  of  the  incidents,  decide  at 
once  that  the  play  could  not  belong  to  Shakspere  at  any  period  of  his  life.  There  is  a  rude 
activity  in  the  working  out  of  the  plot,  but  no  real  creative  power.  That  any  high 
poetical  power  was  not  in  the  writer  does  not  require,  we  think,  a  very  laboured  proof. 
One  example  of  this  deficiency  of  the  higher  quality  may  suffice.  There  is  an  incident 
in  the  play  founded  on  the  fine  old  ballad  of  '  The  Jolly  Finder  of  Wakefield,'  which 
undoubtedly  was  in  existence  before  1593,  and,  compared  with  that  ballad,  the  tameness 
of  the  dramatic  version  of  it  appears  to  us  very  striking.  We  will  give  a  passage  from 
each: — 

BALLAD  OF  THE  JOLLY  FINDER. 

"In  Wakefield  there  lives  a  jolly  pinder, 
In  Wakefield  all  on  a  green, 
In  Wakefield  all  on  a  green : 
There  is  neither  knight  nor  squire,  said  the  pinder, 
Nor  baron  that  is  so  bold, 
Nor  baron  that  is  so  bold, 
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"  Geo.  Back  again,  you  foolish  travellers, 
For  you  are  wrong,  and  may  not  wend  th  i  s  way. 

Rob,  That  were  great  shame.    Now,  by  my  sou], 

proud  sir, 

We  be  three  tall  yeomen,  and  thou  art  but  one 
Come,  we  will  forward  despite  of  him. 


*  An  actor  who  wrote  a  play  in  conjunction  with  Rowley. 
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Geo.  Leap  the  ditch,  or  I  will  make  you  skip, 
What,  cannot  the  highway  serve  your  turn, 
But  must  you  make  a  path  over  the  corn  ? 

Rob.  Why,  art  thou  mad?  dar'st  thou  encounter 

three  ? 
We  are  no  babes,  man,  look  upon  our  limbs. 

Geo.  Sirrah, 

The  biggest  limba  have  not  the  stoutest  hearts. 
Were  ye  as  good  as  Robin  Hood,  and  hia  three 

merry  men, 

I'll  drive  you  back  the  same  way  that  ye  came. 
Be  ye  men,  ye  scorn  to  encounter  me  all  at  once  • 
But  be  ye  cowards,  set  upon  me  all  three, 
And  try  the  pinner  what  he  dares  perform. 

Scar.  Were  thou  as  high  in  deeds 
As  thou  art  haughty  in  words, 
Thou  well  mightst  be  a  champion  for  a  king  : 
But  empty  vessels  have  the  loudest  sounds, 
And  cowards  prattle  more  than  men  of  worth. 
Geo.  Sirrah,  darest  thou  try  me  ? 
Scar.  Ay,  sirrah,  that  I  dare. 

[They  fight,  and  GEORGE- A-GREEN  beats  him. 
Much.  How  now  ?  what,  art  thou  down  ? 
Come,  sir,  I  am  next. 

[They  fight,  and  GEOBOE-A-GREEN  beats  hi'm. 
Rob.  Come,  sirrah,  now  to  me  :  spare  me  not, 
For  I'll  not  spare  thee. 

Geo.  Make  no  doubt,  I  will  be  as  liberal  to  thee. 
[They  fight;  ROBIN  HOOD  stays. 
Rob.  Stay,  George,  for  here  I  do  protest, 
Thou  art  the  stoutest  champion  that  ever  I 
Laid  hands  upon. 

Geo.  Soft  you,  sir ;  by  your  leave,  you  lie, 
You  never  yet  laid  hands  on  me. 

Rob.  George,  wilt  thou  forsake  Wakefield, 
And  go  with  me  ? 

Two  liveries  will  I  give  thee  every  year, 
And  forty  crowns  shall  be  thy  fee." 
The  principal  action  of  '  George-a-Greene '  is  founded  upon  an  old  romance  which 
describes  an  insurrection  of  nobles  in  the  time  of  Richard  L,  which  was  resisted  and 
finally  put  down  by  the  Finder  of  Wakefield ;  that  is,  the  keeper  of  the  pinfolds.     The 
best  scene  in  the  play  is  where  Sir  Nicholas  Mannering  comes  before  the  justices  of 
Wakefield  to  demand  provisions  for  the  rebels.     George-a-Greene  undertakes  to  speak 
for  his  townsmen;  and,  on  being  asked  "  Who  art  thou?"  thus  replies: — 

"  Why,  I  am  George-a-Greene, 

True  liegeman  to  my  king, 

Who  scorns  that  men  of  such  esteem  as  these 

Should  brook  the  braves  of  any  traitorous  squire. 

You  of  the  bench,  and  you,  my  fellow-friends, 

Neighbours,  we  subjects  all  unto  the  king ; 

We  are  English  born,  and  therefore  Edward's  friends, 

Vow'd  unto  him  even  in  our  mother's  womb, 

Our  minds  to  God,  our  hearts  unto  our  king ; 

Our  wealth,  our  homage,  and  our  carcases 

Be  ail  king  Edward's.     Then,  sirrah,  we  have 

Nothing  left  for  traitors  but  our  swords, 

Whetted  to  bathe  them  in  your  bloods,  and  die 

Against  you,  before  we  send  you  any  victuals." 


Dare  make  a  trespass  to  the  town  of  Wakefield, 
But  his  pledge  goes  to  the  pinfold,  &c. 

All  this  beheard  three  witty  young  men, 
'Twas  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John; 

With  that  they  espied  the  jolly  pinder, 
As  he  sat  under  a  thorn. 

Now  turn  again,  turn  again,  said  the  pinder, 

For  a  wrong  way  you  have  gone ; 
For  you  have  forsaken  the  king's  highway, 

And  made  a  path  ovor  the  corn. 

0  that  were  a  shame,  said  jolly  Robin, 
We  being  three,  and  thou  but  one ; 

The  pinder  leapt  back  then  thirty  good  foot, 
'Twas  thirty  good  foot  and  one. 

He  leaned  his  back  fast  unto  a  thorn, 

And  nis  foot  against  a  stone, 
And  there  he  fought  a  long  summer's  day, 

A  summer's  day  so  long, 
Till  that  their  swords  on  their  broad  bucklers 

Were  broke  fast  into  their  hands. 

Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand,  said  bold  Robin 
Hood, 

And  my  merry  men,  every  one ; 
For  this  ia  one  of  the  best  pinders 

That  ever  I  tried  with  sword. 

And  wilt  thou  forsake  thy  pinder's  craft, 
And  live  in  the  green-wood  with  me  ! 

'  At  Michaelmas  next  my  cov'nant  comes  out, 
When  every  man  gathers  his  fee.' " 
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The  Richard  of  the  romance  has  become,  it  is  thus  seen,  the  Edward  of  the  play.  The 
writer  has  puzzled  Mr.  Grose,  the  antiquarian,  with  this  change,  the  good  man  wisely 
arguing  that  Robin  Hood  and  Edward  IV.,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  king  of  the  piece, 
did  not  live  at  the  same  time.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  drama  has  slight  founda- 
tion in  history.  We  quite  agree  with  him.  In  the  scene  before  the  justices  George- 
a-Greene  makes  Mannering  eat  his  commission,  seals  and  all.  This  is  an  incident  of 
the  old  romance,  which  was  transferred,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  to  the  play  of  'Sir 
John  Oldcastle;'  and  was  a  practical  joke  which  Robert  Greene  himself  played  off  upon 
an  apparitor.  After  this  feat  the  Finder  of  Wakefield  goes  forward  with  his  club 
chivalry.  As  the  crowning  work  of  some  stratagems  he  kills  one  if  the  rebel  lords,  and 
takes  the  other  two  prisoners ;  he  fights,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and 
John;  and  he  soundly  beats  the  shoemakers  of  Bradford,  in  the  presence  of  King 
Edward  and  the  King  of  Scots,  who  are  come  in  disguise  to  see  the  rustic  hero.  George- 
a-Greene  of  course  arrives  at  riches  and  honour;  and,  as  during  the  play  we  have  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  his  being  in  love,  the  king  rewards  him  also  with  his  mistress : — 

"  Edw.  George-a-Greene,  give  me  thy  hand ; 
There  is  none  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself ; 
And  now  I  see  that  fame  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

Geo.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 
That  which  I  did  against  the  earl  of  Kendal, 
It  was  but  a  subject's  duty  to  his  sovereign, 
And  therefore  little  merits  such  good  words. 

Edw.  But  ere  I  go,  I  '11  grace  thee  with  good  deeds. 
Say  what  king  Edward  may  perform, 
And  thou  shalt  have  it,  being  in  England's  bounds. 

Geo.  I  have  a  lovely  leman, 
As  bright  of  blee  as  is  the  silver  moon, 
And  old  Grime,  her  father,  will  not  let  her  match 
With  me,  because  I  am  a  pinner, 
Although  I  love  her,  and  she  me,  dearly. 

Edw.  Where  is  she  ? 

Geo.  At  home  at  my  poor  house,  9 
And  vows  never  to  marry  unless  her  father 
Give  consent,  which  is  my  great  grief,  my  lord. 

Edw.  If  this  be  all,  I  will  despatch  it  straight; 
I  '11  send  for  Grime,  and  force  him  give  his  grant ! 
He  will  not  deny  king  Edward  such  a  suit." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  little  play  was  amusing  enough  to  an  uncritical  audience; 
but  to  seek  for  the  hand  of  Shakspere  amongst  these  coarse  and  feeble  scenes  is  aa 
fruitless  as  to  look  for  Claudes  and  Correggios  amongst  the  alehouse  signs. 
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IN  the  'Theatrum  Poetarum'  of  Edward  Phillips  we  have  the  following  notice  of  the 
authorship  of  this  play : — "  Robert  Green,  one  of  the  Pastoral  Sonnet-makers  of  Qu. 
Elizabeth's  time,  contemporary  with  Dr.  Lodge,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the 
writing  of  several  comedies,  namely,  '  The  Laws  of  Nature,'  '  Lady  Alimony,'  '  Libe- 
rality and  Prodigality,'  and  a  masque  called  '  Luminalia ;'  besides  which  he  wrote  alone 
the  comedies  of  ;  Friar  Bacon' and 'Fair  Emme."1  Langbaine  contradicts  this  state- 
ment, as  far  as  regards  Greene's  association  with  Lodge ;  but  he  admits  the  assertion 
regarding  '  Friar  Bacon,'  and  says  nothing  of '  Fair  Em.'  Mr.  Dyce  thinks  that  it  is 
possible  that  Greene  might  have  written  'Fair  Em.'  'A  Pleasante  Comedie  of  Faire 
Em,  the  Miller's  Daughter  of  Manchester,  with  the  Love  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. As  it  was  sundry  times  publiquely  acted  in  the  Honourable  Citie  of  London, 
by  the  right  Honourable  the  Lord  Strange  his  seruants,'  was  published  in  1631.  Possibly 
this  may  not  have  been  the  first  edition,  and  the  play  may  be  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Greene  ;  but  of  this  we  are  greatly  inclined  to  doubt.  The  versification  does  not  often 
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exhibit  that  antiquated  structure  which  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  Greene  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  dramatic  movement  is  more  lively  and  skilful  than  we  find  in  the 
conduct  of  Greene's  pieces.  The  plot,  which  is  a  double  one,  has  much  of  the  com- 
plexity of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  play  belongs  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Shakspere.  Upon  what  principle  the  German  critics 
have  assigned  it  to  Shakspere  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say.  Tieck,  who  has  translated  the 
'  Fair  Em,'  calls  it  a  youthful  production  of  our  poet,  and  Horn  agrees  with  him.  Ulrici 
dissents  from  this  opinion.  The  play  is  lively  enough,  with  a  good  deal  of  talent. 
Although  a  legend  of  love-stories,  it  has  the  remarkable  merit,  for  .that  period,  of  being 
conducted  without  offence  to  propriety.  What  comedy  there  is  in  it  is  altogether  vapid 
and  ridiculous.  Let  us  hastily  run  through  the  plot,  giving  a  few  extracts. 

The  story  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  There  is  a  tilting- 
match,  in  whicn  the  king  is  victor ;  but  he  has  on  a  sudden  "  cast  away  his  staff,"  and 
left  the  field.  Lubeck,  a  Danish  knight,  has  borne  upon  his  shield  the  picture  of  a 
beautiful  woman ;  and  the  king  has  fallen  iu  love  with  the  picture,  which  is  a  portrait  of 
Blanche,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  .Denmark.  The  amorous  monarch  immediately 
delegates  his  authority  to  certain  lords,  and  sets  out  for  the  Danish  court  to  behold  and 
obtain  the  object  of  his  passion.  The  miller  and  his  daughter,  fair  Em,  now  present 
themselves.  He  is  no  real  miller,  but  Sir  Thomas  Goddard.  Weighty  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  this  course  of  life  ;  and  his  daughter  submits  to  her  change  of  fortune 
with  a  becoming  resignation.  The  father  thus  counsels  the  maiden  :  — 

"Miller.  Thanks,  my  dear  daughter;  these,  thy  pleasant  words, 
Transfer  my  soul  into  a  second  heaven  : 
And  in  thy  settled  mind,  my  joys  consist, 
My  state  reviv'd,  and  I  in  former  plight. 
Although  our  outward  pomp  be  thus  abas'd, 
And  thrall'd  to  drudging,  stayless  of  the  world, 
Let  us  retain  those  honourable  minds 
That  lately  govern'd  our  superior  state, 
Wherein  true  gentry  is  the  only  mean 
That  makes  us  differ  from  true  millers  born : 
Though  we  expect  no  knightly  delicates, 
Nor  thirst  in  soul  for  former  sovereignty, 
Yet  may  our  minds  as  highly  scorn  to  stoop 
To  base  desires  of  vulgar's  worldliness, 
As  if  we  were  in  our  precedent  way. 
And,  lovely  daughter,  since  thy  youthful  years 
Must  needs  admit  as  young  affections, 
And  that  sweet  love  uupartial  perceives 
Her  dainty  subjects  through  every  part, 
In  chief  receive  these  lessons  from  my  lips, 
The  true  discoverers  of  a  virgin's  due  ; 

r  Now  requisite,  now  that  I  know  thy  mind 

Something  inclin'd  to  favour  Manvile's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  thy  lover  in  protest : 
And  that  thou  mayst  not  be  by  love  deceived, 
But  try  his  meaning,  fit  for  thy  desert, 
In  pursuit  of  all  amorous  desires, 
Regard  thine  honour.     Let  not  vehement  sighs, 
Nor  earnest  vows  importing  fervent  love, 
Render  thee  subject  to  the  wrath  of  lust ; 
For  that,  transform'd  to  former  sweet  delight, 
Will  bring  thy  body  and  thy  soul  to  shame. 
Chaste  thoughts  and  modest  conversations, 
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Of  proof  to  keep  out  all  enchanting  vow», 
Vain  sighs,  forced  tears,  and  pitiful  aspects, 
Are  they  that  make  deformed  ladies  fair ; 
Poor  wretch  !  and  such  enticing  men 
That  seek  of  all  but  only  present  grace. 
Shall,  in  perseverance  of  a  virgin's  due, 
Prefer  the  most  refusers  to  the  choice 
,  Of  such  a  soul  as  yielded  what  they  thought." 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  think  that  the  commonplaces  of  this  very  long  speech  savoui 
of  Shakspere.  The  miller's  man  now  presents  himself  as  a  suitor  to  fair  Em  ;  and 
having  learn  the  necessity  for  concealment,  she  rather  evades  than  repulses  his  advances. 
But  she  is  not  long  destined  to  equivocate  with  the  clown.  Manvile,  Valingford,  and 
Mountuey,  all  lords  of  William's  court,  come  separately,  disguised,  to  woo  the  maiden. 
Mauvile's  suit,  as  we  have  learnt  by  her  father's  speech,  was  somewhat  favoured.  He 
overhears  the  two  other  lords  communicating  their  love  for  the  same  object,  and  agreeing 
to  unite  their  efforts  to  obtain  her,  leaving  the  rest  to  chance.  Manvile,  of  course,  becomes 
jealous  ;  and  he  thus  reproaches  his  mistress  : — 

"  Two  gentlemen  attending  on  duke  William, 
Mountney  and  Valingford  as  I  heard  them  nam'd, 
Ofttimes  resort  to  see  and  to  be  seen, 
Walking  the  street  fast  by  thy  father's  door, 
Whose  glancing  eyes  up  to  windows  cast 
Give  testes  of  their  masters'  amorous  heart. 
This,  Em,  is  noted,  and  too  much  talk'd  on ; 
Some  see  it  without  mistrust  of  ill, 
Others  there  are  that,  scorning,  grin  thereat, 
And  saith,  there  goes  the  miller's  daughter's  wooers. 
Ah  me  !  whom  chiefly  and  most  of  all  it  doth  concern, 
To  spend  my  time  in  grief,  and  vex  my  souL 
To  think  my  love  should  be  rewarded  thus, 
And  for  thy  sake  abnor  all  womankind." 

The  lover  departs  in  a  rage,  and  Mountney  comes  to  prefer  his  suit.  The  fair  Em 
resolves  to  vindicate  her  constancy ;  and  to  this  admirer,  therefore,  she  feigns  deafness. 
In  a  subsequent  scene  Yaliugford  approaches  her ;  and  to  him,  upon  the  same  principle 
of  stratagem,  she  affects  to  be  blind,  "  by  mishap  on  a  sudden."  Mountney  and  Valing- 
ford meet  and  quarrel ;  but  their  mutual  accusations  bring  about  the  conviction  that  the 
lady  has  deceived  them  both.  The  action  advances,  by  Manvile  complaining  to  the 
miller  of  his  daughter's  conduct  ;  and  Mountney  and  Valingford  appear  on  the  scene 
to  demand  of  the  miller  how  it  is  that  Ein  has  become  blind  and  deaf.  The  miller 

replies, — 

"  Marry,  God  forbid  !  I  have  sent  for  her.  Indeed, 
she  hath  kept  her  chamber  this  three  days.  It  were  no 
little  grief  to  me  if  it  should  be  so. 

Man.  This  is  God's  judgment  for  her  treachery." 

Em  is  led  on  by  the  miller's  man,  whom  she  has  persuaded  to  assist  her  in  maintaining 
the  pretences  she  has  assumed.  Her  stratagem  is  successfully  supported,  to  the  grief  of 
her  father,  and  the  conviction  of  the  rest.  Man  vile  exclaims — 

"  Both  blind  and  deaf  !  then  she  is  no  wife  for  me  ; 
And  glad  I  am  so  good  occasion  is  happen'd." 

Mountney  also  gives  her  up  with  considerable  indifference  ;  but  Valingford  resolves  to 
stay  and  prosecute  his  love,  still  suspecting  there  may  be  a  "  feigned  invention." 
Manviie  seeks  another  love — Elner.  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant ;  but  Valingford 
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declares  that  no  misfortune  can  alter  the  constancy  of  his  affection  ;  and  Em,  learning  the 
faithlessness  of  her  former  lover,  discloses  the  conduct  she  has  oursued. 

During  the  progress  of  this,  tie  main  portion  of  the  plot,  we  have  a  succession  of 
scenes  alternating  with  those  in  which  the  miller's  daughter  is  concerned,  exhibiting 
the  history  of  the  love  adventures  of  the  disguised  king  at  the  Danish  court.  William 
is  disappointed  in  the  reality  of  the  lady,  with  whose  picture  he  became  enamoured. 
But  he  as  readily  falls  in  love  with  Mariana,  a  Swedish  captive,  the  chosen  fair  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lubeck.  Blanche,  however,  the  Danish  king's  daughter,  falls  in  love  with 
William ;  and  we  have  then  a  pretty  succession  of  jealousies  and  quarrels,  which  ter- 
minate in  William  carrying  off  the  princess  to  England,  masked,  and  disguised  as  Mariana. 
Upon  their  arrival  in  England,  the  king  and  his  fair  companion  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  barons  who  are  in  arms.  The  mistakes  are  of  course  cleared  up  ;  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  offers  his  daughter  to  the  King  of  England,  who  has  resumed  his  state.  He 
has  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  fair  Em,  and  of  Elner,  to  the  hand  of  Manvile. 
The  scene  on  this  occasion  is  perhaps  the  best  passage  in  the  play  : — 

"  Em.  I  lov'd  this  Manvile  so  much,  that  still  methought, 
WJien  he  was  absent,  did  present  to  me 
The  form  and  feature  of  that  countenance 
Which  I  did  shrine  an  idol  in  my  heart : 
And  never  could  I  see  a  man,  methought, 
That  equall'd  Manvile  in  my  partial  eye. 
Nor  was  there  any  love  between  us  lost, 
But  that  I  held  the  same  in  high  regard, 
Until  repair  of  some  unto  our  house, 
Of  whom  my  Manvile  grew  thus  jealous, 
As  if  he  took  exception  I  vouchsaf  'd 
To  hear  them  speak,  or  saw  them  when  they  came ; 
On  which  I  straight  took  order  with  myself, 
To  avoid  the  scruple  of  his  conscience, 
By  counterfeiting  that  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  : 
Any  ways  to  rid  my  hands  of  them. 
All  this  I  did  to  keep  my  Manvile's  love, 
Which  he  unkindly  seeks  for  to  reward. 

Man.  And  did  my  Em,  to  keep  her  faith  with  me, 
Dissemble  that  she  neither  heard  nor  saw  ? 
Pardon  me,  sweet  Em,  for  I  am  only  thine. 

Em.  Lay  off  thy  hands,  disloyal  as  thou  art  ! 
Nor  shalt  thou  have  possession  of  my  love, 
That  canst  so  finely  shift  thy  matters  off. 
Put  case  I  had  been  blind,  and  could  not  see, 
As  oftentimes  such  visitation  falls, 
That  pleaseth  God,  which  all  things  doth  dispose  ; 
Should  at  thou  forsake  me  in  regard  of  that  ? 
I  tell  thee,  Manvile,  hadst  thou  been  blind, 
Or  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  else  what  impediments 
Might  befal  to  man,  Em  would  have  lov'd,  and  kept. 
And  honour'd  thee ;  yea,  begg'd,  if  wealth  had  fail'd, 
For  thy  relief. 

Man.  Forgive  me,  sweet  Em. 

Em.  I  do  forgive  thee  with  my  heart, 
And  will  forget  thee  too,  if  case  I  can  ; 
But  never  speak  to  me,  nor  seem  to  know  me. 

Man.  Then  farewell  frost : 
Well  fare  a  wench  that  will : 
Now,  Elner,  I  atn  thy  own,  my  girl. 
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Finer.  Mine,  Manvile  ?  thou  never  shalt  be  mine ; 
I  so  detest  thy  villainy, 
That  whilst  I  live  I  will  abhor  thy  company." 

This  issue  of  the  contest  produces  a  singular  effect  upon  the  King  of  England.  He 
determines  that  '-women  are  not  general  evils  ;"  and  so  he  accepts  the  hand  of  Blanche. 
Valingford  is  united  to  the  fair  Em,  and  Sir  Thomas  Goddard  is  restored  to  his  rank 
and  fortune. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  a  man  of  great  ability,  like  Tieck, 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  dramatic  art  and  style  of  Shakspere — sometimes  going  far 
beyond  Shakspere's  own  countrymen  in  sound  as  well  as  elevated  criticism — should  fancy 
that  a  play  like  this  could  have  been  written  by  our  great  poet.  Whatever  merit  it  pos- 
sesses, and  it  is  certainly  in  some  respects  a  lively  and  spirited  performance,  arises  out  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  author  had  good  models  before  him.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
all  that  sets  Shakspere  so  high  above  his  contemporaries  ;  his  wit.  his  humour,  his  poetry, 
his  philosophy,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  man,  his  exquisite  method.  Scenes  such  as 
these  pass  before  our  eyes  like  the  tricks  of  the  fantoccini.  There  is  nothing  of  vitality 
in  them  ; — they  • 

"  Come  ilke  shadows,  so  depart." 
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THEiirst  known  edition  of  this  "  comedy"  is  that  of  1598  : — '  A  most  pleasant  Comedy 
of  Mucedorus,  the  Kings  Sonne  of  Valentia,  and  Amadine  the  Kings  Daughter  of 
Arragon.  With  the  merry  Conceits  of  Mouse.'  There  are  repeated  reprints  of  this  play 
up  to  1639,  denoting  an  extraordinary  popularity;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
piece  is  revived  after  the  Restoration,  and  the  edition  before  us  of  1668  is  "  Amplifyed 
with  new  Additions,  as  it  was  Acted  before  the  King's  Majestic  at  White-hall  on  Shrove- 
sunday  night."  A  more  rude,  inartificial,  unpoetical,  and  altogether  effete  performance 
the  English  drama  cannot,  we  think,  exhibit.  Popularity,  however,  is  not  obtained  by 
mere  accident.  Mediocrity  and  positive  stupidity  will  often  command  it, — but  in  t.he 
case  of  '  Mucedorus'  it  appears  to  us  that  the  piece  was  expressly  adapted  for  a  very  com- 
mon audience.  Whilst  the  highest  and  the  best  educated  of  the  land  were  captivated  by 
Shakspere  and  Jonson,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  rude  farces  and  melodramas  for 
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theatres  lower  than  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars.  There  were  strolling  companies,  too, 
who  in  many  cases  were  unable  to  procure  copies  of  the  best  plays,  and  who  would  justly 
think  that  other  wares  than  poetry  and  philosophy  would  be  demanded  in  the  barn  of  the 
alehouse  or  in  the  hall  of  the  squire.  We  have  a  curious  example  of  the  long-during 
popularity  of  'Mucedorus.'  After  the  suppression  of  the  theatres  in  1647,  clandestine 
performances  in  London  were  put  down  by  provost-marshals  and  troopers.  But  in  the 
country  the  wandering  players  sometimes  dared  to  lift  their  heads ;  and  as  late  as  1653 
a  company  went  about  playiug  '  Mucedorus.'  They  had  acted  in  several  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  but,  upon  the  occasion  of  its  performance  at  Witney,  an  acci- 
dent occurred,  by  which  several  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  others  were  wounded.  A 
pamphlet  immediately  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  Oxford  divine,  showing  that  this 
calamity  was  an  example  of  the  Divine  vengeance  against  stage  performances.  But 
'  Mucedorus,'  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  higher  popularity  in  reserve.  It  was  revived  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  King's  Majesty,  the  tastes  of  whose  court  were  pretty  much  upon  a 
level  with  those  of  the  Witney  peasants  and  blanket-makers ;  and,  what  is  not  the  least 
wonderful  part  in  the  history  of  this  comedy,  "  very  delectable  and  full  of  conceited 
mirth,"  some  one  rises  up  and  says  it  is  written  by  Shakspere.  •  The  tradition  is  handed 
down  in  old  catalogues  ;  and  the  Germans  apply  themselves  seriously  to  discuss  the  point, 
whether  a  play  which  is  too  silly  to  be  ascribed  to  any  known  writer  of  the  time,  might 
not  be  a  youthful  performance  of  the  great  poet  himself. 

To  attempt  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  story  of  '  Mucedorus'  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
Mucedorus,  the  Prince  of  Valentia,  has  heard  of  the  beauty  of  Amadine,  the  Princess  of 
Aragon,  and  he  resolves  to  go  in  disguise  to  her  father's  court.  The  shepherd-prince,  upon 
his  arrival  in  Aragon,  immediately  saves  the  princess  from  the  attack  of  a  bear,  who  has 
rushed  upon  her,  when  in  company  with  Segasto,  a  sort  of  lover,  who  takes  to  his  heels  in 
a  very  ungallant  style.  The  lady,  of  course,  falls  in  love  with  the  shepherd,  and  the 
shepherd  is  very  soon  turned  out  of  the  court  for  his  own  presumptuous  love.  But  the 
princess  resolves  to  run  away  with  him.  and  they  appoint  to  meet  and  live  in  the  forest, 
unscared  by  hunger  or  by  bears.  A  wild  man  of  the  woods,  however,  seizes  upon  the  lady ; 
but  Mucedorus,  disguised  as  a  hermit,  very  opportunely  kills  the  wild  man.  The  King  of 
Yalentia  comes  to  look  after  his  son.  The  lovers  return  to  court.  The  gentleman  who 
ran  away  from  the  bear  withdraws  his  claims  to  the  princess,  and  the  whole  terminates 
with  great  felicity.  We  can  easily  understand  how  such  a  story  would  be  popular,  and 
how  any  surplusage  of  wit  or  poetry  would  have  lessened  its  popularity.  The  serious  ad- 
ventures are  relieved  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  clown,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  is  never 
guilty  of  the  slightest  cleverness,  but  produces  a  laugh  by  his  exquisite  stupidity.  One 
specimen  of  the  poetry  will  suffice.  Mucedorus,  clothed  as  a  hermit,  meets  Bremo,  the 
wild  man  of  the  woods,  who  has  got  Amadine  safe  in  his  grasp  ;  and,  justly  considering 
that  a  wild  man  of  the  Woods  must  be  an  excellent  judge  of  rhetoric,  and  liable  to  be 
moved  to  pity  by  the  force  of  fine  words,  thus  addresses  him  : 

In  time -of  yore,  when  men  like  brutish  beasts 
Did  lead  their  lives  in  loathsome  cells  and  woods, 
And  wholly  gave  themselves  to  witless  will, 
A  rude  unruly  root,  then  man  to  man  became 
A  present  prey  ;  then  might  prevail' d, 
The  weakest  men  went  to  walls  ; 
Bight  was  unknown,  for  wrong  was  all  in  alL 
As  men  thus  liv'd  in  their  great  courage, 
Behold,  one  Orpheus  came  (as  poets  tell), 
And  them  from  rudeness  uiito  reason  brought, 
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Who,  led  by  reason,  soon  forsook  the  woods ; 

Instead  of  cavea,  they  built  them  castles  strong, 

Cities  and  towns  were  founded  by  them  then  : 

Glad  were  they  they  found  such  ease  ; 

And  in  the  end  they  grew  to  perfect  amity. 

Weighing  their  former  wickedness, 

They  term'd  the  time  wherein  they  lived  then 

A  golden  age,  a  good  golden  age. 

Now,  Bremo  (for  so  I  heard  thee  call'd), 

If  men  which  liv'd  tofore,  as  thou  dost  now, 

Wild  in  woods,  addicted  all  to  spoil, 

Returned  were  by  worthy  Orpheus'  means, 

Let  me  (like  Orpheus)  cause  thee  to  return 

From  murther,  bloodshed,  and  such-like  cruelties  : 

What,  should  we  fight  before  we  have  a  cause  ? 

No,  let's  live,  and  love  together  faithfully  : 

I '11  fight  for  thee." 

There  are  one  or  two  passages  in  '  Mucedorus '  which  indicate  some  poetical  power,  but 
they  are  inappropriate  to  the  situation  and  character.  Whenever  we  compare  Shakspere- 
with  other  writers,  the  difference  which,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole  makes  the  most  abiding 
impression  is  the  marvellous  superiority  of  his  judgment 


THE  BIRTH  OF  .MERLIN. 
THE  MERRY  DEVIL  OF  EDMONTON. 


THE  BIETH  OF  MEELIN. 


THE  first  known  edition  of  this  play  was  published  in  1662,  under  the  following  title : — 
'  The  Birth  of  Merlin :  or,  The  Childe  hath  found  his  Father :  as  it  hath  been  several 
times  Acted  with  great  Applause.  Written  by  "William  Shakespear  and  William  Rowley.' 
Of  this  very  doubtful  external  evidence  two  of  the  modern  German  critics  have  applied 
themselves  to  prove  the  correctness.  Horn  has  written  a  criticism  of  fourteen  pages  upon 
'  The  Birth  of  Merlin,'  which  he  decides  to  be  chiefly  Shakspere's,  possessing  a  high 
degree  of  poetical  merit  with  much  deep-thoughted  characterization.  Tieck  has  no 
doubt  of  the  extent  of  the  assistance  that  Shakspere  gave  in  producing  this  play  : — "  This 
piece  is  a  new  proof  of  the  extraordinary  riches  of  the  period,  in  which  such  a  work  was 
unnoticed  among  the  mass  of  intellectual  and  characteristic  dramas.  The  modern 
English,  whose  weak  side  is  poetical  criticism,  have  left  it  almost  to  accident  what  shall 
be  again  revived;  and  we  seldom  see,  since  Dodsley,  who  proceeded  somewhat  more 
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carefully,  any  reason  why  one  piece  is  selected  and  others  rejected."  He  adds, 
"  None  of  Rowley's  other  works  are  equal  to  this.  What  part  has  Shakspere  in  it? — has 
he  taken  a  part1? — what  induced  him  to  do  so? — can  only  be  imperfectly  answered,  and 
by  supposition.  Why  should  not  Shakspere  for  once  have  written  for  another  theatre 
than  his  own?  Why  should  he  not,  when  the  custom  was  so  common,  have  written  in 
companionship  with  another  though  less  powerful  poet?"  Ulrici  takes  a  different,  and, 
as  we  think,  a  much  juster  view.  The  play,  he  holds,  must  have  been  produced  late  in 
Shakspere's  life.  If  he  had  written  in  it  at  all  he  would  have  put  out.  his  matured 
strength.  All  the  essentials, — plan,  composition,  and  character, — belong  to  Rowley. 
Peculiarities  of  style  and  remarkable  turns  of  thought  are  not  sufficient  to  furnish 
evidence  of  authorship,  for  they  are  common  to  other  contemporary  poets.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  trace  the  exact  progress  of  William  Rowley.  He  was  an  actor  in  the 
company  of  which  Shakspere  was  a  proprietor.  We  find  his  name  in  a  document  of 
1616,  and  again  in  1625.  The  same  bookseller  that  published  'The  Birth  of  Merlin' 
associated  his  name  with  other  writers  of  eminence  besides  Shakspere.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Langbaine  as  "an  author  that  flourished  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. ;"  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  may  be  considered  as  a  successful  writer  in  the  middle  period  of 
James  I.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  he  could  have  been  associated  with  Shakspere 
in  writing  a  play  until  after  Shakspere  had  quitted  the  stage;  and  we  must,  therefore, 
bear  in  mind  that  Rowley's  supposed  associate  was  at  that  period  the  author  of  Othello 
and  Lear,  of  Twelfth  Night  and  As  You  Like  It. 

A  few  years  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  fondness  of  the  court  for  theatrical 
entertainments,  and  the  sumptuousness  of  the  masks  that  were  got  up  for  its  especial 
delight,  appear  to  have  produced  a  natural  influence  upon  the  public  stage,  in  rendering 
some  of  the  pieces  performed  more  dependent  upon  scenery  and  dresses  and  processions 
than  in  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth.  '  The  Birth  of  Merlin '  belongs  to  the  class  of 
.show-plays;  and  the  elaboration  of  that  portion  which  is  addressed  merely  to  the  eye 
has  imparted  a  character  to  those  scenes  in  which  the  imagination  is  addressed  through 
the  dialogue.  There  is  an  essential  want  of  refinement  as  well  as  of  intellectual  force, 
partly  arising  from  this  false  principle  of  art,  which  addresses  itself  mainly  to  the 
senses.  We  have  a  succession  of  incidents  without  any  unity  of  action.  The  human 
interest  and  the  supernatural  are  jumbled  together,  so  as  to  render  each  equally  unreal. 
Extravagance  is  taken  for  force,  and  what  is  merely  hideous  is  offered  to  us  as  sublime. 
The  story,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  fabulous  history  of  Britain.  Its  movements  are  so 
complicated  that  we  should  despair  of  tracing  it  through  its  scenes  of  war  and  love,  and 
devilry  and  witchcraft.  The  Britons  are  invaded  by  the  Saxons,  but  the  British  army  is 
miraculously  preserved  by  the  power  of  Anselm,  a  hermit.  The  Saxons  sue  for  peace 
to  Aurelius,  the  King  of  Britain,  but  the  monarch  suddenly  falls  in  love  with  Artesia, 
the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  general,  and  marries  her,  against  the  wishes  of  all  his  court. 
TJter  Pendragon,  the  brother  of  Aurelius,  has  been  unaccountably  missing,  and  he,  it 
seems,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  same  lady  during  his  rambles.  Upon  the  return  of 
Prince  Uter  to  his  brother's  court,  the  queen  endeavours  to  obtain  from  him  a  declara- 
tion of  unlawful  attachment.  Her  object  is  to  sow  disunion  amongst  the  Britons,  to 
promote  the  ascendancy  of  the  Saxons.  She  is  successful,  and  the  weak  Aurelius  joins 
his  invaders.  During  the  progress  of  these  events  we  have  love  episodes  with  the 
daughters  of  Donobert,  a  British  nobleman.  The  character  of  Modestia,  one  of  the 
daughters,  who  is  resolved  to  dedicate  herself  to  a  religious  life,  is  drawn  with  consider- 
able skill,  and  she  expresses  herself  with  a  quiet  strength  which  contrasts  advantageously 
-with  the  turmoil  around  her : — 
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"  Noble  and  virtuous  !  could  I  dream  of  marriage, 
I  should  affect  thee,  Edwin.     Oh,  my  soul, 
Here  's  something  tells  me  that  these  best  of  creatures, 
These  models  of  the  world,  weak  man  and  woman, 
Should  have  their  souls,  their  makiug.  life,  and  being, 
To  some  more  excellent  use  :  if  what  the  sense 
Calls  pleasure  were  our  ends,  we  might  justly  blame 
Great  Nature's  wisdom,  who  rear'd  a  building 
Of  so  much  art  and  beauty,  to  entertain 
A  guest  so  far  incertain,  so  imperfect : 
If  only  speech  distinguish  us  from  beasts. 
Who  know  no  inequality  of  birth  and  place, 
But  still  to  fly  from  goodness ;  oh  !  how  base 
Were  life  at  such  a  rate.     No,  no  !  that  Power 
That  gave  to  man  his  being,  speech,  and  wisdom, 
Gave  it  for  thankfulness.     To  Him  alone 
That  made  me  thus,  may  I  thence  truly  know, 
111  pay  to  Him,  not  man,  the  love  I  owe." 

The  supernatural  part  of  this  play  is  altogether  overdone,  exhibiting  no  higher  skill 
in  the  management  than  a  modern  fairy  spectacle  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Before 
Merlin  appears  we  have  a  Saxon  magician  produced  who  can  raise  the  dead,  and  he 
makes  Hector  and  Achilles  come  into  the  Saxon  court  very  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  apparition  of  Marshal  Saxe  in  the  great  gallery  at  Dresden  (see  "Wraxall's 
'  Memoirs ').  The  stage  direction  for  this  extraordinary  exhibition  is  as  follows : — 

"  Enter  PROXIMUS,  bringing  in  HECTOR,  attired  and  armed 
after  the  Trojan  manner,  with  target,  sword,  and  battle-axe  ; 
a  trumpet  before  him,  and  a  Spirit  f»  flame-colours  with  a 
torch :  at  the  other  door,  ACHILLES,  with  his  spear  and  fal- 
chion, a  trumpet,  and  a  Spirit  f»  black  before  him  ;  trum- 
pets sound  alarm,  and  they  manage  their  weapons  to  begin  the 
fight,  and  after  some  charges  the  Hermit  steps  between  them, 
at  which,  seeming  amazed,  the  Spirits  tremble." 

That  the  poet  who  produced  the  cauldron  of  the  weird  sisters  should  be  supposed  to 
have  a  hand  in  this  child's  play  is  little  less  than  miraculous  itself.  But  we  soon  cease 
to  take  an  irfterest  in  mere  Britons  and  Saxons,  for  a  clown  and  his  sister  arrive  at  court, 
seeking  a  father  for  a  child  which  the  lady  is  about  to  present  to  the  world.  After  some 
mummery  which  is  meant  for  comedy,  we  have  the  following  stage-direction : — "  Enter 
the  Devil  in  man's  habit  richly  attired,  his  feet  and  his  head  horrid;"  and  the  young  lady 
from  the  country  immediately  recognises  the  treacherous  father.  After  another  episode 
with  Modestia  and  Edwin,  thunder  and  lightning  announce  something  terrible ;  the  birth 
of  Merlin  has  taken  place,  and  his  father  the  Devil  properly  introduces  him  reading  a 
book  and  foretelling  his  own  future  celebrity.  We  have  now  prophecy  upon  prophecy 
and  fight  upon  fight,  blazing  stars,  dragons,  and  Merlin  expounding  all  amidst  the  din. 
We  learn  that  Artesia  has  poisoned  her  husband,  and  that  Uter  has  become  King  Pen- 
dragon.  The  Saxons  are  defeated  by  the  new  king  by  whom  Artesia,  as  a  murderess, 
is  buried  alive.  In  the  mean  time  the  Devil  has  again  been  making  some  proposals  to 
Merlin's  mother,  which  end  greatly  to  his  discomfiture,  for  his  powerful  son  shuts  him 
up  in  a  rock.  Merlin  then,  addressing  his  mother,  proposes  to  her  to  retire  to  a  solitude 
he  has  prepared  for  her,  "  to  weep  away  the  flesh  you  have  offended  with ; "  '  and  when 
you  die,"  he  proceeds, 

"  I  will  erect  a  monument 
Upon  the  verdant  plains  of  Salisbury, — 
No  king  shall  have  BO  high  a  sepulchre, — 
With  pendulous  stones,  that  I  will  hang  by  art 
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Where  neither  lime  nor  mortar  shall  be  used, — 

A  dark  enigma  to  the  memory, 

For  none  shall  have  the  power  to  number  them ; 

A  place  that  I  will  hallow  for  your  rest ; 

Where  no  night-hag  shall  walk,  nor  were-wolf  tread, 

Where  Merlin's  mother  shall  be  sepulchred." 

As  this  is  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of  Stonehenge,  we  might  here  conclude ; 
but  there  is  a  little  more  to  tell  of  this  marvellous  play.     Uter,  the  triumphant  king, 

desires  Merlin  to 

"  show  the  full  event, 
That  shall  both  end  our  reign  and  chronicle." 

Merlin  thus  consents : — 

*'  What  Heaven  decrees,  fate  hath  no  power  to  alter : 
The  Saxons,  sir,  will  keep  the  ground  they  have, 
And  by  supplying  numbers  still  increase, 
Till  Britain  be  no  more  :  So  please  your  grace, 
I  will,  in  visible  apparitions, 
Present  you  prophecies,  which  shall  concern 
Succeeding  princes,  which  my  art  shall  raise, 
Till  men  shall  call  these  times  the  latter  days.  [MERLIN  strikes. 

Hautboys.  Enter  a,  King  in  armour,  his  shield  quartered 
with  thirteen  crowns.  At  the  other  end  enter  divers  Princes, 
who  present  their  crowns  to  him  at  his  feet,  and  do  him 
homage ;  then  enters  Death,  and  strikes  him ;  Tie,  growing 
sick,  crowns  CONSTANTINE." 

This  Merlin  explains  to  represent  liter's  son,  Arthur,  and  his  successor;  at  which  the 
prince,  much  gratified,  asserts, 

"  All  future  times  shall  still  record  this  story, 
Of  Merlin's  learned  worth,  and  Arthur's  glory." 


THE  MERRY  DEVIL  OP  EDMONTON. 


WE  close  our  imperfect  record  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspere  with  the  performance 
of  a  true  poet,  whoever  he  may  be. 

'  The  Merry  Deuill  of  Edmonton  :  As  it  hath  been  sundry  times  acted  by  his  Maiesties 
Servants,  at  the  Globe  on  the  Banke-side,'  was  originally  published  in  1608.  On  the 
22d  October,  1607,  there  is  an  entry  of  the  title  of  the  play  on  the  Stationers'  registers; 
but  on  the  5th  April,  1608,  we  have  a  more  precise  entry  of  "A  book  called  the  Lyfe 
and  Deathe  of  the  Merry  Devill  of  Edmonton,  with  the  pleasant  pranks  of  Smugge  the 
Smyth,  Sir  John,  and  mine  Hoste  of  the  George,  about  their  stealing  of  venison.  By 
T.  B."  This  was,  in  all  probability,  a  second  Part  Steevens  says,  "  The  initial  letters 
at  the  end  of  this  entry  sufficiently  free  Shakspeare  from  the  charge  of  having  been  its 
author."  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  initials  represent  Tony,  or  Antony,  Brewer, — 
a  dramatic  writer  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  high  lauded  by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
Kirkman,  a  bookseller,  first  affixed  Shakspere's  name  to  it  in  his  catalogue.  In  '  The 
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Companion  to  the  Playhouse,'  published  in  1764,  it  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  a  labo- 
rious antiquaiy,  Thomas  Coxeter,  who  died  in  1747,  to  have  been  written  by  Michael 
Drayton  ;  and  in  some  posthumous  papers  of  another  diligent  inquirer  into  literary  history, 
Oldys,  the  same  assertion  is  advanced.  Charles  Lamb,  who  speaks  of  this  play  with  a 
warmth  of  admiration  which  is  probably  carried  a  little  too  far — and  which,  indeed,  may  in 
some  degree  be  attributed  to  his  familiarity  with  the  quiet  rural  scenery  of  Enfield,  Walt- 
ham,  Cheshunt,  and  Edmonton,  in  which  places,the  story  is  laid — says,  "  I  wish  it  could 
be  ascertained  that  Michael  Draytqn  was  the  author  of  this  piece  :  it  would  add  a  worthy 
appendage  to  the  renown  of  that  panegyrist  of  my  native  earth  ;  who  has  gone  over  her 
soil  (in  his  Polyolbion)  with  the  fidelity  of  a  herald,  and  the  painful  love  of  a  son ;  who 
has  not  left  a  rivulet  (so  narrow  that  it  may  be  stepped  over)  without  honourable  mention ; 
and  has  animated  hills  and  streams  with  life  and  passion  above  the  dreams  of  old  mytho- 
logy."* 'The  Merry  Devil' was  undoubtedly  a  play  of  great  popularity.  We  find 
from  the  account-books  of  the  Revels  at  Court,  that  it  was  acted  before  the  King  in  the 
same  year,  1618,  with  Twelfth  Night  and  A  Winter's  Tale.  In  1616,  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  Prologue  to  '  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,'  thus  addresses  his  audience  : — 

"  If  you  '11  come 

To  see  new  plays,  pray  you  afford  us  room, 
And  show  this  but  the  s;ime  face  you  have  done 
Your  dear  delight,  The  Devil  of  Edmonton."  . 

Its  popularity  seems  to  have  lasted  much  longer:  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Edmund 
Gay  ton,  in  1654,  in  his  '  Notes  on  Don  Quixote.'  t  The  belief  that  the  play  was  Shak- 
spere's  has  never  taken  any  root  in  England.  Some  of  the  German  critics,  however, 
adopt  it  as  his  without  any  hesitation.  Tieck  has  translated  it ;  and  he  says  that  it 
undoubtedly  is  by  Shakspere,  and  must  have  been  written  about  1600.  It  has  much  of 
the  tone,  he  thinks,  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  "  mine  host  of  the  George " 
and  "  mine  host  of  the  Garter  "  are  alike.  It  is  surprising  that  Tieck  does  not  see  that  the 
one  character  is,  in  a  great  degree,  an  imitation  of  the  other.  Shakspere,  in  the  abund- 
ance of  his  riches,  is  not  a  poet  who  repeats  himself.  Horn  declares  that  Shakspere's 
authorship  of  '  The  Merry  Devil '  is  incontestable.  Ulrici  admits  the  bare  possibility  of 
its  being  a  very  youthful  work  of  Shakspere's.  The  great  merit,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
best  scenes  of  this  play  consists  in  their  perfect  finish.  There  is  nothing  careless  about 
them  ;  nothing  that  betrays  the  very  young  adventurer ;  the  writer  is  a  master  of  his 
art  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  But  that  is  not  Shakspere's  power. 

Fuller,  in  his  '  Worthies,'  thus  records  the  merits  of  Peter  Fabel,  the  hero  of  this  play : 
"  I  shall  probably  offend  the  gravity  of  some  to  insert,  and  certainly  curiosity  of  others 
to  omit,  him.  Some  make  him  a  friar,  others  a  lay  gentleman,  all  a  conceited  person,  who, 
with  his  merry  devices,  deceived  the  Devil,  who  by  grace  may  be  resisted,  not  deceived 
by  wit.  If  a  grave  bishop  in  his  sermon,  speaking  of  Brute's  coming  into  this  land, 
said  it  was  but  a  bruit,  I  hope  I  may  say  without  offence  that  this  Fabel  was  but  a  fable, 
supposed  to  live  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth."  His  fame  is  more  confidingly 
recorded  in  the  Prologue  to  '  The  Merry  Devil : ' — 

"  'T  is  Peter  Fabel,  a  renowned  scholar, 
Whose  fame  hath  still  been  hitherto  forgot 
By  all  the  writers  of  this  latter  age. 
In  Middlesex  his  birth  and  his  abode, 


*  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets. 
t  Collier's  'Annals  of  the  Stage,'  voL  iii.  p.  417. 
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Not  full  seven  miles  from  this  great  famous  city ; 

That,  for  his  fame  in  sleights  and  magic  won, 

Was  call'd  the  Merry  Fiend  of  Edmonton. 

If  anv  here  make  doubt  of  such  a  name, 

In  Edmonton,  yet  fresh  unto  this^day, 

Fix'd  in  the  wall  of  that  old  ancient  church, 

His  monument  remaineth  to  be  seen  : 

His  memory  yet  in  the  mouths  of  men, 

That  whilst  he  liv'd  he  could  deceive  the  deviL" 

The  Prologue  goes  on  to  suppose  him  at  Cambridge  at  the  hour  when  the  term  of 
his  compact  with  the  fiend  is  run  out.  "We  are  not  here  to  look  for  the  terrible 
solemnity  of  the  similar  scene  in  Marlowe's  'Faustus;'  but,  nevertheless,  that  before  us 
is  written  with  great  poetical  power.  Coreb,  the  spirit,  thus  addresses  the  magician  : — 

"  Coreb.  Why,  scholar,  this  is  the  hour  my  date  expires; 
I  "must  depart,  and  come  to  claim  my  due. 
Fabel.  Hah  !  what  is  thy  due  ? 
Coreb.  Fabel,  thyself. 

Fabel.  0  let  not  darkness  hear  thee  speak  that  word 
Lest  that  with  force  it  hurry  hence  amain, 
And  leave  the  world  to  look  upon  my  woe : 
Yet  overwhelm  me  with  this  globe  of  earth, 
•  And  let  a  little  sparrow  with  her  bill 

Take  but  so  mu  ih  as  she  can  bear  away, 
That,  every  day  thus  losing  of  my  load, 
I  may  again,  in  time,  yet  hope  to  rise." 

While  the  fiend  sits  down  in  the  necromantic  chair  Fabel  thus  Soliloquizes  '.— 

"  Fabel.  0  that  this  soul,  that  cost  so  dear  a  price 
As  the  dear  precious  blood  of  her  Redeemer, 

•  Inspir'd  with  knowledge,  should  by  that  alone, 

Which  makes  a  man  so  mp'-ji  unto  the  powers, 
Ev*n  lead  him  down  into  the  depth  of  hell ; 
When  men  iii  their  own  praise  strive  to  know  more 
Than  man  should  know  ! 
For  this  alone  God  cast  the  angels  down. 
The  infinity  of  arts  is  like  a  sea, 
Into  which  when  man  will  take  in.  hand  to  sail 
Farther  than  reason  (which  should  be  his  pilot) 
Hath  skill  to  guide  him,  losing  once  his  compass, 
He  falleth  to  such  deep  and  dangerous  whirlpools, 
As  he  doth  lose  the  very  sight  of  heaven  : 
The  more  he  strives  to  come  to  quiet  harbour, 
The  farther  still  he  finds  himself  from  land. 
Man.  striving  still  to  find  the  depth  of  evil, 
Seeking  to  be  a  God,  becomes  a  deviL" 

But  the  magician  has  tricked  the  fiend ;  the  chair  holds  him  fast,  and  the  condition  of. 
release  is  a  respite  for  seven  years.  The  supernatural  part  of  the  play  may  be  said  here 
to  end  ;  for  although  throughout  the  latter  scenes  there  are  some  odd  mistakes  produced  by 
the  devices  of  Fabel.  they  are  such  as  might  have  been  accomplished  by  human  agency, 
and  in  fact  appear  to  have  been  so  accomplished.  Tieck,  observes,  "  It  is  quite  in  Shak- 
spere's  manner  that  the  magical  part  becomes  nearly  superfluous."  This,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  is  not  in  Shakspere's  manner.  In  Hamlet,  in  Macbeth,  in  the  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  in  The  Tempest,  the  magical  or  supernatural  part  is  so  intimately  allied 
with  the  whole  action  that  it  impels  the  entire  movement  of  the  piece.  Shakspere  knew 
too  well  the  soundness  of  the  Horatian  maxim, — 

"  Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus," — 
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to  produce  a  ghost,  a  witch,  or  a  fairy,  without  necessity.  However,  the  magical  part 
here  finishes ;  and  we  are  introduced  to  the  society  of  no  equivocal  mortal,  the  host  of 
the  George,  at  Waltham.  Sir  Arthur  Clare,  his  wife  Dorcas,  his  daughter  Millisent,  and 
his  son  Harry,  arrive  at  the  inn,  where  the  host  says,  "  Knights  and  lords  have  been 
drunk  in  my  house,  I  thank  the  destinies."  This  company  have  arrived  at  the  George  to 
meet  Sir  Richard  Mouuchensey,  and  his  son  Raymond,  to  whom  Millisent  is  betrothed ; 
but  old  Clare  informs  his  wife  that  he  is  resolved  to.  break  off  the  match,  to  send  his 
daughter  for  a  year  to  a  nunnery,  and  then  to  bestow  her  upon  the  son  of  Sir  Ralph 
Jerningham.  Old  Mounchensey,  it  seems,  has  fallen  upon  evil  days  : — 
"  Glare.  For  look  you,  wife,  the  riotous  old  knight 

Hath  overrun  his  annual  revenue, 

In  keeping  jolly  Christmas  all  the  year  : 

The  nostrils  of  his  chimneys  are  still  stufTd 

With  smoke  more  chargeable  than  cane-tobacco; 

His  hawks  devour  his  fattest  hogs,  whilst  simple, 

His  leanest  curs  eat  his  hounds'  carrion. 

Besides,  T  heard  of  late  his  younger  brother, 

A  Turkey-merchant,  hath  sure  suck'd  the  knight, 

By  means  of  some  great  losses  on  the  sea ; 

That  (you  conceive  me)  befoi-e  God,  all's  nought, 

Hia  seat  is  weak  ;  thus,  each  thing  rightly  scann'd,  ^ 

You'll  see  a  flight,  wife,  shortly  of  his  land." 

Fabel,  the  kind  magician,  who  has  been  the  tutor  to  Raymond,  arrives  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Mounchensey  party.  He  knows  the  plots  against  his  young  friend,  and  he  is 
determined  to  circumvent  them  : — 

"  Raymond  Mounchensey,  boy,  have  thou  and  I 

Thus  long  at  Cambridge  read  the  liberal  arts, 

The  metaphysics,  magic,  and  those  parts 

Of  the  most  secret  deep  philosophy  ? 

Have  I  so  many  melancholy  nights 

Watch'd  on  the  top  of  Peter-house  highest  tower, 

And  come  we  back  unto  our  native  home, 

For  want  of  skill  to  lose  the  wench  thou  lov'st  ? 

We'll  first  hang  Euvil*  in  such  rings  of  mist 

As  never  rose  from  any  dampish  fen ; 

I'll  make  the  brined  sea  to  rise  at  Ware, 

And  drown  the  marshes  unto  Stratford-bridge  : 

I  '11  drive  the  deer  from  Waltham  in  their  walks, 

And  scatter  them,  like  sheep,  in  every  field. 

We  may  perhaps  be  cross'd ;  but  if  we  be, 

He  shall  cross  the  devil  that  but  crosses  me." 

Harry  Clare,  Ralph  Jerningham,  and  Raymond  Mouncheusey,  are  strict  friends ;  and 
there  is  something  exceedingly  delightful  in  the  manner  in  which  Raymond  throws 
away  all  suspicion,  and  the  others  resolve  to  stand  by  their  friend  whatever  be  the 
intrigues  of  their  parents  : — 

"Jem.  Raymond  Mounchensey,  now  I  touch  thy  grief 

With  the  true  feeling  of  a  zealous  friend. 

And  as  for  fair  and  beauteous  Millisent, 

With  my  vain  breath  I  will  not  seek  to  slubber 

Her  angel-like  perfections  :  but  thou  know'at 

That  Essex  hath  the  saint  that  I  adore  : 

Where'er  did'st  meet  me,  that  we  two  were  jovial, 

But  like  a  wag  thou  hast  not  laugh'd  at  me, 

•  Envil— Enfield. 
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And  with  regardless  jesting  mock'd  ray  love  ? 
How  many  a  sad  and  weary  summer's  night 
My  sighs  have  drunk  the  dew  from  off  the  earth, 
And  I  have  taught  the  nightingale  to  wake, 
And  from  the  meadows  sprung  the  early  lark 
An  hour  before  she  should  have  list  to  sing  : 
I  have  loaded  the  poor  minutes  with  TDV  moans, 
That  I  have  made  the  heavy  slow-pac  d  hours 
To  hang  like  heavy  clogs  upon  the  day. 
But,  dear  Mounchensey,  had  not  my  affection 
Seiz'd  on  the  baauty  of  another  dame, 
Before  I'd  wrong  the  chase,  and  leave  the  love 
Of  one  so  worthy,  and  so  true  a  friend, 
I  will  abjure  both  beauty  and  her  sight, 
And  will  in  love  become  a  counterfeit. 

Moun.  Dear  Jerningham,  thou  hast  begot  my  life, 
And  from  the  mouth  of  hell,  where  now  I  sate, 
I  feel  my  spirit  rebound  against  the  stars  ; 
Thou  hast  conquer'd  me,  dear  friend,  in  my  free  soul, 
There  time,  nor  death,  can  by  their  power  control. 

Fabel.  Frank  Jerningham.  thou  art  a  gallant  boy ; 
And  were  he  not  my  pupil,  I  would  say, 
He  were  as  fine  a  metall'd  gentleman, 
Of  as  free  spirit,  and  of  as  fine  a  temper, 
As  is  in  England  ;  and  he  is  a  man 
That  very  richly  may  deserve  thy  love. 
But,  noble  Clare,  this  while  of  our  discourse, 
What  may  Mounchensey 's  honour  to  thyself 
Exact  upon  the  measure  of  thy  grace  ? 

Young  Clare.  Raymond  Mounchensey,  I  would  have  thee  know* 
He  does  not  breathe  this  air,  whose  love  I  cherish, 
And  whose  soul  I  love,  more  than  Mounchensey's  : 
Nor  ever  in  my  life  did  see  the  man 
Whom,  for  his  wit  and  many  virtuous  parts, 
I  think  more  worthy  of  my  sister's  love. 
But  since  the  matter  grows  unto  this  pass, 
I  must  not  seem  to  cross  my  father's  will ; 
But  when  thou  list  to  visit  her  by  night, 
My  horse  is  saddled,  and  the  stable  door 
Stands  ready  for  thee  ;  use  them  at  thy  pleasure. 
In  honest  marriage  wed  her  frankly,  boy, 
And  if  thou  gett'st  her,  lad,  God  give  thee  joy. 

Moun.  Then,  care  away  !  let  fate  my  fall  pretend, 
Back'd  with  the  favours  of  BO  true  a  friend." 

Charles  Lamb,  who  gives  the  whole  of  this  scene  in  his  '  Specimens,'  speaks  of  it 
rapturously: — "This  scene  has  much  of  Shakspeare's  manner  in  the  sweetness  and 
good-natureduess  of  it.  It  seems  written  to  make  the  reader  happy.  Few  of  our 
dramatists  or  novelists  have  attended  enough  to  this.  They  torture  and  wound  us 
abundantly.  They  are  economists  only  in  delight.  Nothing  can  be  finer,  more 
gentlemanlike,  and  noble,  than  the  conversation  and  compliments  of  these  young  men. 
How  delicious  is  Raymond  Mouncheusey's  forgetting,  in  his  fears,  that  Jerningham  has 
a  'saint  in  Essex;'  and  how  sweetly  his  friend  reminds  him!" 

The  ancient  plotters,  Clare  and  Jerningham,  are  drawn  as  very  politic  but  not  over- 
wise  fathers.  There  is,  however,  very  little  that  is  harsh  or  revolting  in  their  natures. 
They  put  out  their  feelers  of  worldly  cunning  timidly,  and  they  draw  them  in  with  con- 
siderable apprehension  when  they  see  danger  and  difficulty  before  them.  All  this  is  io 
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harmony  with  the  thorough  good-humour  of  the  whole  drama.     The  only  person  who  is 
angry  is  old  Mouncheusey : — 

"  Clare.  I  do  not  hold  thy  offer  competent  ; 
Nor  do  I  like  the  assurance  of  thy  land, 
The  title  is  so  brangled  with  thy  debts. 

Gld  Moun.  Too  good  for  thee  :  and,  knight,  thou  know'st  it  well, 
I  fawn'd  not  on  thee  for  thy  goods,  not  I, 
'T  was  thine  own  motion  ;  that  thy  wife  doth  know. 

Lady  Clare.  Husband,  it  was  so;  he  lies  not  in  that. 

Clare.  Hold  thy  chat,  quean. 

Old  Moun.  To  which  I  harken'd  willingly,  and  the  rather, 
Because  I  was  persuaded  it  proceeded 
From  love  thou  bor'st  to  me  and  to  my  boy ; 
And  gav'st  him  free  access  unto  thy  house, 
Where  he  hath  not  behav'd  him  to  thy  child 
But  as  befits  a  gentleman  to  do ; 
Nor  is  my  poor  distressed  state  so  low 
That  I  '11  shut  up  my  doors,  I  warrant  thee. 

Clare.  Let  it  suffice,  Mounchensey,  I  mislike  it  ; 
Nor  think  thy  son  a  match  fit  for  my  child. 

Old  Moun.  I  tell  thee,  Clare,  his  blood  is  good  and  clear 
As  the  best  drop  that  panteth  in  thy  veins  ; 
But  for  this  maid,  thy  fair  and  virtuous  child, 
She  is  no  more  disparag'd  by  thy  baseness, 
Than  the  most  orient  and  the  precious  jewel, 
Which  still  retains  his  lustre  and  his  beauty, 
Although  a  slave  were  owner  of  the  same." 

For  his  "frantic  and  untamed  passion"  Fabel  reproves  him.  The  comic  scenes  which 
now  occur  are  exceedingly  lively.  If  the  wit  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  there  is  real  fun 
and  very  little  coarseness.  We  are  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  jolly  set,  stealers  of  venison 
in  Enfield  Chase,  of  whom  the  leader  is  Sir  John,  the  priest  of  Enfield.  His  humour 
consists  of  applying  a  somewhat  pious  sentence  upon  every  occasion — "  Hem,  grass  and 
hay — we  are  all  mortal — let's  live  till  we  die,  and  be  merry,  and  there's  an  end."  Mine 
host  of  the  George  is  an  associate  of  this  goodly  fraternity.  The  comedy  is  not  over- 
loaded, and  is  very  judiciously  brought  in  to  the  relief  of  the  main  action.  We  have 
next  the  introduction  of  Millisent  to  the  Prioress  of  Cheston  (Cheshunt) : 

"  Lady  Clare.  Madam, 
The  love  unto  this  holy  sisterhood, 
And  our  confirm'd  opinion  of  your  zeal, 
Hath  truly  won  us  to  bestow  our  child 
Rather  on  this  than  any  neighbouring  cell. 

Prioress.  Jesus'  daughter  !  Mary's  child  1 
Holy  matron  !  woman  mild  ! 
For  thee  a  mass  shall  still  be  said, 
Every  sister  drop  a  bead  ; 
And  those  again  succeeding  them 
For  you  shall  sing  a  requiem. 

Sir  Arthur.  Madam,  for  a  twelvemonth's  approbation, 
We  mean  to  make  this  trial  of  our  ohild. 
Your  care,  and  our  dear  blessing,  in  mean  time, 
We  pray  may  prosper  this  intended  work. 

Prioress.  May  your  happy  soul  be  blithe, 
That  so  truly  pay  your  tithe  : 
He  that  many  children  gave, 
'T  is  fit  that  he  one  child  should  havOi 
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Then,  fair  virgin,  hear  my  spell, 
For  I  must  your  duty  telL 

Millisent.  Good  men  and  true,  stand  together, 
And  hear  your  charge. 

Prioress.  First,  a  mornings  take  your  book, 
The  glass  •wherein  yourself  must  look  ; 
Your  young  thoughts,  so  proud  and  jolly, 
Must  be  turn'd  to  motions  holy  ; 
For  your  busk  attires,  and  toys, 
Have  your  thoughts  on  heavenly  joys : 
And  for  all  your  follies  past, 
You  must  do  penance,  pray,  and  fast. 
You  must  read  the  morning  mass, 
You  must  creep  unto  the  cross, 
Put  cold  ashes  on  your  head, 
Have  a  hair-cloth  for  your  bed. 
Bind  your  beads,  and  tell  your  needs, 
Your  holy  aves,  and  your  creedj  : 
Holy  maid,  this  must  be  done, 
If  you  mean  to  live  a  nun." 

The  sweetness  of  some  of  these  lines  argues  the  practised  poet.  Indeed  the  whole  play 
is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  rather  than  its  force ;  and  it  appears  to  us  exactly  such  a 
performance  as  was  withiu  the  range  of  Drayton's  powers.  The  device  of  Fabel  pn> 
ceeds,  in  the  appearance  of  Raymond  Mounchensey  disguised  as  a  friar.  Sir  Arthur  Clare 
has  disclosed  to  him  all  his  projects.  The  "holy  young  novice"  proceeds  to  the  priory  as 
a  visitor  sent  from  Waltham  House  to  ascertain  whether  Millisent  is  about  to  take  the  veil 
"from  conscience  and  devotion."  The  device  succeeds,  and  the  lovers  are  left  together:—* 

"  Moun.  Life  of  my  soul !  bright  angel ! 

Millisent.  What  means  the  friar  ? 

Moun.  0  Millisent  !  't  is  I.  . 

Milliaent.  My  heart  misgives  me ;  I  should  know  that  voice. 
You  ?  who  are  you  ?  the  holy  Virgin  bless  me  ! 
Tell  me  your  name  ;  you  shall  ere  you  confess  me, 

Moun.  Mounchensey,  thy  true  friend,  « 

Millisent.  My  Raymond  !  my  dear  heart ! 
Sweet  life,  give  leave  to  my  distracted  soul 
To  wake  a  little  from  this  swoon  of  joy. 
By  what  means  cam'st  thou  to  assume  this  shape  ? 

Moun.  By  means  of  Peter  Fabel,  my  kind  tutor, 
Who,  in  the  habit  of  friar  Hildersham, 
Frank  Jerninrrham's  old  friend  and  confessor, 
Plotted  by  Frank,  by  Fabel,  and  myself, 
And  so  deliver'd  to  Sir  Arthur  Clare, 
Who  brought  me  here  unto  the  abbey -gate, 
To  be  his  nun-made  daughter's  visitor. 

Millisent.  You  are  all  sweet  traitors  to  my  poor  old  father. 
0  my  dear  life,  I  was  a  dream'd  to-night, 
That,  as  I  was  praying  in  my  psalter, 
There  came  a  spirit  unto  me,  as  I  kneel'd, 
And  by  his  strong  persuasions  tempted  me 
To  leave  this  nunnery  :  and  methought 
He  came  hi  the  most  glorious  angel  shape 
That  mortal  eye  did  ever  look  upon. 
Ha !  thou  art  sure  that  spirit,  for  there's  no  form 
Is  in  mine  eye  so  glorious  as  thine  own. 

Moun.  0  thou  idolatress,  that  dost  this  worship 
To  him  whose  likeness  ia  but  praise  of  thee  1 
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Thou  bright  unsetting  star,  which,  through  this  veil, 
For  very  envy  mak'st  the  sun  look  pale. 

Millisent.  Well,  visitor,  lest  that  perhaps  my  mother 
Should  think  the  friar  too  strict  in  his  decrees, 
I  this  confess  to  wy  sweet  ghostly  father ; 
If  chaste  pure  love  be  sin,  I  must  confess, 
^have  offended  three  years  now  with  thee. 

Moun.  But  do  you  yet  repent  you  of  the  same  ? 

Milliaent.  I'  faith  I  cannot. 

Moun.  Nor  will  I  absolve  thee 

Of  that  sweet  sin,  though  it  be  venial : 
Yet  have  the  penance  of  a  thousand  kisses  ; 
And  I  enjoin  you  to  this  pilgrimage  : — 
That  in  the  evening  you  bestow  yourself 
Here  in  the  walk  near  to  the  willow-ground, 
Where  I  '11  be  ready  both  with  men  and  horse 
To  wait  your  comiug,  and  convey  you  hence 
Unto  a  lodge  I  have  in  Enfield  Chase : 
No  more  reply  if  that  you  yield  consent : 
I  see  more  eyes  upon  our  stay  are  bent. 

Millisent.  Sweet  life,  farewell !  't  is  done,  let  that  suffice; 
What  my  tongue  fails,  I  send  thee  by  mine  eyes." 

The  votaress  is  carried  off  by  her  brother  and  Jerningham ;  but  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  they  lose  their  way,  and  encounter  the  deer-stealers  and  the  keepers.  A  friendly 
forester,  however,  assists  them,  and  they  reach  Enfield  in  safety.  Not  so  fortunate  are 
Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Ralph,  who  are  in  pursuit  of  the  unwilling  nun.  They  are  roughly 
treated  by  the  keepers,  and,  after  a  night  of  toil,  find  a  resting-place  at  Waltham.  The 
priest  and  his  companions  are  terrified  by  their  encounters  in  the  Chase :  the  lady  in 
white,  who  has  been  hiding  from  them,  is  taken  for  a  spirit ;  and  the  sexton  has  seen  a 
vision  in /he  church-porch.  The  morning  however  arrives,  and  we  see  "  Sir  Arthur  Clare 
and  Sir  Ralph  Jerningham  trussing  their  points,  as  newly  up."  They  had  made  good  their 
retreat,  as  they  fancied,  to  the  inn  of  mine  host  of  the  George,  but  the  merry  devil  of 
Edmonton  had  set  the  host  and  the  smith  to  change  the  sign  of  the  house  with  that 
of  another  inn;  and  at  the  real  George  tin  lovers  were  being  happily  married  by  the 
venison-stealing  priest,  in  the  company  of  their  faithful  friends.  Sir  Arthur  and  Sir 
Ralph  are,  of  course,  very  angry  when  the  truth  is  made  known ;  but  reconcilement  and 
peace  are  soon  accomplished : — 

"  Fabel.  To  end  this  difference,  know,  at  first  I  knew 
What  you  intended,  ere  your  love  took  flight 
From  old  Mounchensey  :  you,  sir  Arthur  Clare, 
Were  minded  to  have  married  this  sweet  beauty 
To  young  Frank  Jerningham.     To  cross  this  match 
I  us'd  some  pretty  sleights,  but,  I  protest, 
Such  as  but  sat  upon  the  skirts  of  art ; 
No  conjurations,  nor  such  weighty  spells 
As  tie  the  soul  to  their  performancy ; 
These,  for  his  love  who  once  was  my  dear  pupil, 
Have  I  effected.     Now,  methinks,  't  is  strange 
That  you,  being  old  in  wisdom,  should  thus  knit 
Your  forehead  on  this  match ;  since  reason  foils, 
No  law  can  curb  the  lover's  rash  attempt; 
Years,  in  resisting  this,  are  sadly  spent : 
Smile  then  upon  your  daughter  and  kind  eon, 
And  let  our  toil  to  future  ages  prove, 
The  Devil  of  Edmonton  did  good  in  love. 
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THE  MERRY  DEVIL  OF  EDMONTON. 

Sir  A  rthur.  Well,  't  is  in  vain  to  cross  the  providence  : 
Dear  son,  I  take  thee  up  into  my  heart ; 
Rise,  daughter,  this  is  a  kind  father's  part. 

Host.  Why,  sir  George,  send  for  Spindle's  noist  presently : 
Ha  !  ere  't  be  night  I  '11  serve  the  good  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sir  John.  Grass  and  hay,  mine  host ;  let's  live  till  we  die, 
and  be  merry,  and  there 's  an  end." 

We  lament  with  Tieck  that  the  continuation  of  the  career  of  '  the  merry  devil '  is 
possibly  lost.  We  imagine  that  we  should  have  seen  him  expiating  his  fault  by  doing  as 
much  good  to  his  fellow  mortals  as  he  could  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  necromancy. 
Old  Weever.  in  his  '  Funeral  Monuments,'  has  no  great  faith  in  his  art  magic :  "  Here 
(at  Edmonton)  lieth  interred  under  a  seemelie  Tome,  without  Inscription,  the  Body  of 
Peter  Fabell  (as  the  report  goes)  upon  whom  this  Fable  was  fathered,  that  he  by  his 
wittie  devises  beguiled  the  devill :  belike  he  was  some  ingenious  conceited  gentleman, 
who  did  use  some  sleighty  trickes  for  his  owne  disports.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  raigne 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  saith  the  booke  of  his  merry  pranks." 


END  OF  THE  ASCRIBED  PLAYS. 
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DEDICATION  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


To  the  Most  Noble  and  incomparable  pair  of  Bre- 
thren, William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  &c.,  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty, and  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery,  &c., 
Gentlemen  of  his  Majesty's  Bedchamber ; 
both  Knights  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  our  singular  good  Lords. 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE, 

WHILST  we  study  to  be  thankful  in  our  par- 
ticular for  the  many  favours  we  have  received  from 
your  LL.,  we  are  fallen  upon  the  ill  fortune  to 
mingle  two  the  most  diverse  tilings  that  can  be — 
fear,  and  rashness, — rashness  in  the  enterprise,  and 
fear  of  the  success.  For  when  we  value  the  places 
your  HH.  sustain,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dig- 
nity greater  than  to  descend  to  the  reading  of  these 
trifles :  and  while  we  name  them  trifles  we  have 
deprived  ourselves  of  the  defence  of  our  Dedica- 
tion. But,  since  your  LL.  have  been  pleased  to 
think  these  trifles  something  heretofore,  and  have 
prosecuted  both  them  and  their  author  living  with 
so  much  favour,  we  hope  that  (they  outliving  him, 
and  he  not  having  the  fate,  common  with  some,  to 
be  executor  to  his  own  ratings)  you  will  use  the 
like  indulgence  toward  them  you  have  done  unto 
their  parent.  There  is  a  great  difference  whether 
any  book  choose  his  patrons  or  find  them ;  this  hath 
done  both.  For  so  much  were  your  LL.  likings  of 
the  several  parts  when  they  were  acted,  as  before 
they  were  published  the  volume  asked  to  be  yours. 
We  have  but  collected  them,  and  done  an  office  to 
the  dead  to  procure  his  orphans  guardians, — with- 
out ambition  either  of  self-profit  or  fame, — only  to 
keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow 
alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare,  by  humble  offer  of 
his  plays  to  your  most  noble  patronage.  Wherein, 
as  we  have  justly  observed  no  man  to  come  near 
your  LL.  but  with  a  kind  of  religious  address,  it 
hath  been  the  height  of  our  care,  who  are  the  pre- 
senters, to  make  the  present  worthy  of  your  HH. 
by  the  perfection.  But,  there,  we  must  also  crave 
our  abilities  to  be  considered,  my  Lords.  We  can- 
not go  beyond  our  own  powers.  Country  hands 
reach  forth  milk,  cream,  fruits,  or  what  they  have ; 
and  many  nation  (we  have  heard)  that  had  not 
gums  and  incense,  obtained  their  requests  with  a 
leavened  cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approach  their 
gods  by  what  means  they  could;  and  the  most, 


though  meanest,  of  things  are  made  more  precious 
when  they  are  dedicated  to  temples.    In  that 
name,  therefore,  we  most  humbly  consecrate  to 
your  HH.  these  remains  of  your  servant  Shake- 
speare ;  that  what  delight  is  in  them  may  be  ever 
your  LL.,  the  reputation  his,  and  the  faults  ours 
if  any  be  committed  by  a  pair  so  careful  to  shr 
their  gratitude  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  as 
Your  Lordships'  most  bounden, 

JOHN  HEMINGE, 
HEXRY  COXDELL. 


ADDRESS 

TO  THE  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  READER 


FROM  the  most  able  to  him  that  can  but  spell ; 
there  you  are  numbered.  We  had  rather  you  were 
weighed.  Especially  when  the  fate  of  all  books 
depends  upon  your  capacities, — and  not  of  your 
heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses.  Well !  it  is  now 
public,  and  you  will  stand  for  your  privileges  we 
know — to  read  and  censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it 
first.  That  doth  best  commend  a  book,  the  sta- 
tioner says.  Then,  how  odd  soever  your  brains  be, 
or  your  wisdoms,  make  your  licence  the  same,  and 
spare  not.  Judge  your  six-pen'orth,  your  shilling's 
worth,  your  five  shillings'  worth  at  a  tune,  or 
higher,  so  you  rise  to  the  just  rates,  and  welcome. 
But,  whatever  you  do,  buy.  Censure  will  not  drive 
a  trade,  or  make  the  jack"  go.  And  though  you  be 
a  magistrate  of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  stage  at  Black- 
friars  or  the  Cockpit  to  arraign  plays  daily,  know 
these  plays  have  had  their  trial  already,  ana  stood 
out  all  appeals,  and  do  now  come  forth  quitted 
rather  by  a  decree  of  court  than  any  purchased 
letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confess,  worthy  to  have 
been  wished,  that  the  author  himself  had  lived  to 
have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  own  writings.  But 
since  it  had  beer  ordained  otherwise,  and  he  by 
death  departed  froir  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not 
envy  his  friends  the  office  of  their  care  and  pain  to 
have  collected  and  published  them ;  and  so  to  have 
published  them  as  where  (before)  you  were  abused 
with  divers  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed 
and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious 
impostors  that  exposed  them :  even  those  are  now 
offered  to  your  view  cured,  and  perfect  of  their 
limbs ;  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their  numbers, 
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as  he  conceived  them.  Who,  as  he  was  a  happy 
imitator  of  nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of 
it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together ;  and  what 
he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we 
have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers. 
But  it  is  not  our  province,  who  only  gather  his 
works,  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  is 
yours,  that  read  him.  And  there  we  hope,  to  your 
divers  capacities,  you  will  find  enough  both  to 
draw  and  hold  you :  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie 
hid  than  it  could  be  lost.  Read  him,  therefore ; 
and  again,  and  again:  And  if  then  you  do  not 
like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger 
not  to  understand  him.  And  so  we  leave  you  to 
other  of  his  friends,  whom  if  you  need  can  be 
your  guides ;  if  you  need  them  not,  you  can  lead 
yourselves  and  others.  And  such  readers  we  wish 
him. 

JOHN  HEMINGB, 
HENRY  CONDELL. 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  BELOVED,  THE  AUTHOR, 

MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 
AND   WHAT  HE  HATH  LEFT   US. 

To  draw  no  envy  (Shakespeare)  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame : 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such 
As  neither  man  nor  muse  can  praise  too  much. 
'Tis  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.    But  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise : 
For  seeliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light, 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  Avhich  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 
And  think  to  ruin  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
These  are,  as  some  4nfamous  bawd  or  whore 
Should  praise  a  matron ;  what  could  hurt  her  more? 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and  indeed 
Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I  therefore  will  begin.    Soul  of  the  age ! 
The  applause !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage ! 
My  Shakespeare,  rise !    I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser, — or  bid  Beaumont  he 
A  little  further  to  make  thee  a  room : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
And  art  alive  still  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses, — 
I  mean  with  great,  but  disproportion'd  muses : 
For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  would  not  seek 
For  names ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  ^Eschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Paccuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 
To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 
And  shake  a  Btage.    Or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 
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Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain  !  thou  hast  one  to  show 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe ! 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears, — or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm ! 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! — 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit. 

As  since  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please, 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie, 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art, 

My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be, 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion :  and  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat 

(Such  as  thine  are),  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muses'  anvil :  turn  the  same 

(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or,  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 

For  a  good  poet 's  made  as  well  as  born : 

And  such  wert  thou.    Look  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines : 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon !  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 

And  make  those  nights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James ! 

But  stay.  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advane'd,  and  made  a  constellation  there ! 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage ; 

Which  since  thy  Sight  from  hence  hath  mourn'd 

like  night, 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light. 

BEN  JONSON. 


UPON  THE  LINES  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

SCENIC  POET, 
MASTER  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

THOSE  hands,  which  you  so  clapp'd,  go  now  and 

wring, 
You  Britons  orave,  for  done  are  Shakespeare's 

days : 

His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays 
Which  make  *he  globe  of  heav'n  and  earth  to  ring. 
Dried  is  that  vein,  dried  is  the  Thespian  spring, 
Turn'd  all  to  tears,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rays : 
That  corpse,  that  coffin  now  bestick  those  bays 
Which  crown'd  him  poet  first,  then  poets'  king. 
If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have 
All  those  he  made  would  scarce  make  one  to  this: 
Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave 
(Death's  public  tiring-house),  the  Nuncius  is ; 
For  though  his  line  of  life  went  soon  about, 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  shall  never  out 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DECEASED   AUTHOR, 
MASTER  W.  SHAKESPEARE. 

SHAKESPEARE,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 

The  world  thy  works :  thy  wens,  by  which  outlive 

Thy  tomb,  thy  name  must.  When  that  stone  is  rent, 

Ami  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 

Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  stih1.    This  book, 

When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 

Fresh  to  all  ages ;  when  posterity 

Shall  loath  what's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 

That  is  not  Shakespeare's,  every  line,  each  verse, 

Here  shall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  hearse. 

Nor  fire,  nor  cankering  age,  as  Naso  said 

Of  his,  thy  wit-fraught  book  shall  once  invade. 

Nor  shall  1  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead 

(Though  miss'd)  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 

(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  to  outdo 

Passions  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo ; 

Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take 

Than  when  thy  half-sword  parleying  Romans  spake. 

Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  volumes  rest, 

Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling,  be  express'd, 

Be  sure,  our  Shakespeare,  thou  canst  never  die, 

But,  crown'd  with  laurel,  live  eternally. 

L.  DIGGES. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  M.  W.  SHAKESPEARE. 

WE  wonder'd  (Shakespeare)  that  thou  went'st  so 

soon 

From  the  world's  stage  to  the  grave's  tiring-room. 
We  thought  thee  dead,  but  this,  thy  printed  worth, 
Tells  thy  spectators  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applause.    An  actor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  act  a  second  part. 
That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality; 
This,  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite. 

LM. 


UPON  THE  EFFIGIES  OF   MY  WORTHY  FRIEND, 

THE  AUTHOR, 

MASTER  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 
AND  HIS   \\ORKS. 

SPECTATOR,  this  life's  shadow  is,  to  see 
The  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  he. 
Turn,  reader.    But,  observe  his  comic  vein, 
Laugh,  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragic  strain, 
Then  weep ;  so  when  thou  find'st  two  contraries, 
Two  different  passions  from  thy  rapt  soul  rise, 
Say  (who  alone  effect  such  wonders  could) 
Rare  Shakespeare  to  the  life  thou  dost  behold. 


AN  EPITAPH  ON"  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATIC 
POET,  W.  SHAKESPEARE.* 

WHAT  need  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour5 d  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 

What  need'st  thou  such  dull  witness  of  thy  name? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Has  built  thyself  a  lasting  monument : 

For  whilst,  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art, 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  part 

*  This  epitaph  of  Milton,  and  the  succeeding  poem,  be- 
loiv    n  'he  second  folio,  of  1632. 
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Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  herself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving, 
And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

ON*  WORTHY  MASTER  SHAKESPEARE 
AND  HIS  POEMS. 

A  MIXD  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 
And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear 
Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours'  just  extent : 
To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 
Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  where,  confused,  lie 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality : 
In  this  deep  dusky  dungeon  to  discern 
A  royal  ghost  from  churls ;  by  art  to  learn 
The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 
Them  sudden  birth,  wond'rinjr  how  oft  they  live; 
What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 
At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain 
Senseless  and  soulless  shows :  To  give  a  stace 
(Ample  and  tnie  with  life)  voice,  action. 
As  Plato's  year  and  new  scene  of  the  world, 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurl'd : 
To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  hearse, 
Make  kings  his  subjects,  by  exchanging  verse ; 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 
Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  in  then-  pain :  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile  ;  fearful  at  plots  so  sad, 
Then  lauglung  at  our  fear ;  abus'd,  and  glad 
To  be  abus'd,  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  false ;  pleas' d  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  start ;  and  by  elaborate  play 
TortuiM  and  tickled ;  by  a  crablike  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 
Disgorging  up  his  ravine  for  our  sport  : • 

— \V  hile  the  Plebeian  Imp,  from  lofty  throne, 
Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love : 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  steer  th'  affections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mould  us  anew.    Stolen  from  ourselves 

This  and  much  more  which  cannot,  be  expre&s'd 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast, 
Was  Shakespeare's  freehold,  which  his  cunning 

brain 

Improved  by  favour  of  the  ninefold  train. 
The  buskin'd  Muse,  the  Comic  Queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio ;  nimble  hand, 
And  nimbler  foot,  of  the  melodious  pair ; 
The  silver-voiced  Lady ;  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts, 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants. 
These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another 
(Obey'd  by  all  as  srxmse,  hut  lord  as  brother), 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe  of  sable  grave, 
Vresh  green,  and  p'leasant  yellow,  red  most  brave, 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white, 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright ; 
Branch'd  and  embroider1  d  like  the  painted  spring, 
Tach  leaf  match' d  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk  :  there  run 
Italian  works  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun ; 
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And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice. 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain  purled :  not  the  air, 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  out  were  living  drawn, 
Not  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn, 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  Muses  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 

Now  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy, 
In  mortal  garments  pent ;  death  may  destroy, 
They  say,  his  body,  but  his  verse  shall  live, 
Arid  more  than  nature  takes,  our  hands  shall  give : 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakespeare  shall  breathe  and  speak,  with  laurel 

crown' d 

Which  never  fades.    Fed  with  Ambrosian  meat 
In  a  well-lined  vesture  rich  and  neat. 
So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear  it, 
For  time  shall  aever  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  admirer  of  his  endowments, 

I.  M.  S. 
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WRITINGS  OF  SHAKSPERE. 


§  i. 


THE  rank  as  a  writer  which,  Shakspere  took 
amongst  his  contemporaries  is  determined  by  a 
few  decided  notices  of  him.  These  notices  are  as 
ample  and  as  frequent  as  can  be  looked  for  in  an 
age  which  had  no  critical  records,  and  when 
•writers,  therefore,  almost  went  out  of  their  way  to 
refer  to  their  literary  contemporaries,  except  for 
purposes  of  set  compliment.  We  believe  that,  as 
early  as  1591,  Spenser  called  attention  to  Shak- 
spere, as 

"  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate ;" 

describing  him  also  as 

"  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow."* 

We  know  that  the  envy  of  Greene,  in  1592, 
pointed  at  him  as  "an  absolute  Johannes  fac- 
totum, in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in 
a  country ; "  and  we  receive  this  bitterness  of  the 
unfortunate  dramatist  against  his  more  successful 
rival  as  a  tribute  to  his  power  and  his  popularity. 
We  consider  that  the  apology  of  Chettle,  who  had 
edited  the  posthumous  work  of  Greene  containing 
this  effusion  of  spite,  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  established  opinion  of  Shakspere's  excellence 
as  an  author : — "  Divers  of  worship  have  reported 
his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  ho- 
nesty, and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that 
approves  his  art "  This  was  printed  in  1592,  and 
yet  the  man  who  had  won  this  reluctant  testimony 
to  his  art.  by  "  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,"  is 
held  by  modern  authorities  to  have  then  been  only 
a  botcher  of  other  men's  works,  as  if  "  facetious 
grace  "  were  an  expression  that  did  not  most  hap- 
pily mark  the  quality  by  which  Shakspere  was 
then  most  eminently  distinguished  above  all  his 

*  See  Note  A. 


contemporaries, — his   comic  power, — his  ability 
above  all  others  to  produce 

"  Fine  Counterfesance,  and  unhurtful  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort" 

But  passages  such  as  these,  which  it  is  morally  im- 
possible to  apply  to  any  other  man  than  Shakspere, 
are  still  only  indirect  evidence  of  the  opiniom 
which  was  formed  of  him  when  he  was  yet  a  very 
young  writer.    But  a  few  years  later  we  encounter 
the  most  direct  testimony  to  his  pre-eminence.  He 
it  was  that  in  159S  was  assigned  his  rank,  not  by 
any  vague  and  doubtful  compliment,  not  with  any 
ignorance  of  what  had  been  achieved  by  other 
men  ancient  and  modern,  but  by  the  learned  dis- 
crimination of  a  scholar ;  and  'that  rank  was  with 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Euripides,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
Pindar,   Phocylides,    and  Aristophanes   amongst 
the  Greeks ;  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Silius-Italicus, 
Lucan,  Lucretius,  Ausonius,  and  Claudian  amongst 
the  Latins ;  and  Sidney,  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
Warner,   Marlowe,  and    Chapman  amongst  the 
English.    According  to  the  same  authority,  it  was 
"  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakspeare  " 
that  "  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives."    This 
praise  was  applied  to  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
other  poems.    But,  for  his  dramas,  he  is  raised 
above  every  native  contemporary  and  predecessor : 
"  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best 
for  Comedy  and  Tragedy  among  the  Latins ;  so 
Shakspeare  among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent 
in  both  kinds  for  the  stage."     These  are  extracts 
with  which  many  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar. 
They  are  from  'The  Wits'   Commonwealth"  of 
Francis  Meres,  "  Master  of  Arts  of  both  L'niversi- 
ties ;"  a  book  largely  circulated,  and  mentioned 
with  applause  by  contemporary  writers.    The  au- 
thor delivers  not  these  sentences  as  his  own  pecu- 
liar opinion ;  he  speaks  unhesitatingly,  as  of  a  fact 
admitting  no  doubt,  that  Shakspere,  among  the 
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English,  is  the  most  excellent  for  Comedy  and 
Tragedy.  Does  any  one  of  the  other  "  excellent" 
dramatic  writers  of  that  day  rise  up  to  dispute  the 
assertion,  galling  perhaps  to  the  self-love  of  sume 
amongst  them?  Not  a  voice  is  heard  to  tell  Fran- 
cis Meres  that  he  has  overstated  the  public  opinion 
of  the  supremacy  of  Shakspere.  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  one  of  this  illustrious  band,  speaks  of  Meres 
as  an  approved  good  scholar ;  and  says  that  his  ac- 
count of  authors  is  learnedly  done.*  Heywood 
himself,  indeed,  in  lines  written  long  after  Shak- 
spere's  death,  mentions  him  in  stronger  terms  of 
praise  than  he  applies  to  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries.t  Lastly,  Meres,  after  other  comparisons  of 
Shakspere  with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  and 
of  his  own  time,  has  these  words,  which  nothing 
but  a  complete  reliance  upon  the  received  opinion 
of  his  day  could  have  warranted  him  in  applying 
to  any  living  man :  "  As  Epius  Stolo  said  that  the 
Muses  would  speak  with  Plautus'  tongue,  if  they 
would  speak  Latin ;  so  I  say  that  the  Muses  would 
speak  with  Shakespeare's  fine  filed  phrase,  if  they 
would  speak  English." 

Of  the  popularity  of  Shakspere  in  his  own  day 
the  external  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  more  decisive 
than  the  testimony  of  any  contemporary  writer.  He 
was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Court.  There  is  no  record  what- 
ever known  to  exist  of  the  public  performances  of 
Shakspere's  plays  at  his  own  theatres.  Had  such 
an  account  existed  of  the  receipts  at  the  Blackfriars 
and  the  Globe  as  Henslowe  kept  for  his  company, 
we  should  have  known  something  precise  of  that 
popularity  which  was  so  extensive  as  to  make  the 
innkeeper  of  Bosworth,  "  full  of  ale  and  history," 
derive  his  knowledge  from  the  stage  of  Shak- 
spere : — 

"  For  when  he  would  have  said,  King  Richard 

died, 
And  call'd,  A  horse,  a  horse!  he  Burbage  cried."  J 

But  the  facts  connected  with  the  original  pu-blica- 
tion  of  Shakspere's  plays  sufficiently  prove  how 
eagerly  they  were  for  the  most  part  received  by  the 
readers  of  the  drama.  From  1597  to  1600,  ten  of 
these  plays  were  published  from  authentic  copies, 
undoubtedly  with  the  consent  of  the  author.  The 
system  of  publication  did  not  commence  before 
1597 ;  and,  with  four  exceptions,  it  was  not  con- 
tinued beyond  1600.  Of  these  plays  there  were 
published,  before  the  appearance  of  the  collected 
edition  of  1623,  four  editions  of  Richard  II.,  six  of 

*  "  Here  I  might  take  fit  opportunity  to  reckon  up  all  our 
English  writers,  and  compare  them  with  the  Greek,  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin  poets,  nol  only  in  their  pastoral,  histo- 
rical, elegiacal,  and  heroical  poems,  but  in  their  tragical  and 
comical  subjects,  but  it  was  my  chance  to  happen  on  the  like, 
learnedly  clone  by  an  approved  good  scholar,  in  a  book  called 
'  Wiis'  Commonwealth,'  to  winch  treat.se  1  wholly  refer  you, 
returning  to  our  present  subject." — Apology  for  Actors,  1612. 

t  Hierarchy  of  Blesseil  Angels,  1635. 

j  Bishop  Corbet,  who  died  in  1635. 
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The  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  six  of  Richard  III., 
four  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  six  of  Hamlet,  besides 
repeated  editions  of  the  plays  which  were  surrep- 
tiously  published — the  maimed  and  imperfect  co- 
pies described  by  the  editors  of  the  first  folio.  Of 
the  thirty-six  plays  contained  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
only  one-half  was  published,  whether  genuine  or 
piratical,  in  the  author's  lifetime ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  many  of  those  which  were 
originally  published  with  his  concurrence  were  not 
permitted  to  be  reprinted,  because  such  publication 
might  be  considered  injurious  to  the  great  theatrical 
property  with  which  he  was  connected.  But  the 
constant  demand  for  some  of  the  plays  is  an  evi- 
dence of  their  popularity  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  is  decisive  as  to  the  people's  admiration 
of  Shakspere.  As  for  that  of  the  Court,  the  testi- 
mony, imperfect  as  it  is,  is  entirely  conclusive : — 

"  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon !  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James," 

is  no  vague  homage  from  Jonson  to  the  memory  of 
his  "  beloved  friend,"  but  the  record  of  a  fact. 
The  accounts  of  the  revels  at  Court,  between  the 
years  1588  and  1604,  the  most  interesting  period 
in  the  career  of  Shakspere,  have  not  been  disco- 
vered in  the  depositories  for  such  papers.  We 
have  incleed  memoranda  of  payments  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's players  during  this  period,  but  nothing 
definite  as  to  the  plays  represented.  We  know 
not  what  "  so  did  take  Eliza ;"  but  we  are  left  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  attractions  for  "  our  James."  It 
appeai-s  from  the  Revels  Book  that,  from  Hallow- 
mas-day 1G04  to  the  following  Shrove  Tuesday,, 
there  were  thirteen  plays  performed  before  the 
King,  eight  of  which  were  Shakspere's,  namely — 
Othello,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Measure 
for  Measure,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Love's  La- 
bour's Lost,  Henry  V.,  and  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice twice,  that  being  "  again  commanded  by  the 
King's  Majesty."  Not  one  of  these,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Measure  for  Measure,  was  re- 
commended by  its  novelty.  The  series  of  the  same 
accounts  is  broken  from  1605  to  1611  ;  and  then 
from  Hallowmas-night  to  Shrove  Tuesday,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  theatrical  season  of  the 
Court,  six  different  companies  of  players  contribute 
to  the  amusements  of  Whitehall  and  Greenwich  by 
the  performance  of  twelve  plays.  Of  five  which 
are  performed  by  the  King's  players  two  are  by 
Shakspere — The  Tempest,  and  The  Winter's  Tale. 
If  the  records  were  more  perfect,  this  proof  of  the 
admiration  of  Shakspere  in  the  highest  circle 
would  no  doubt  be  more  conclusive.  As  it  is,  it 
is  sufficient  to  support  tins  general  argument.* 
During  the  life  of  Shakspere  his  surpassing 

*  '  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court,1 
by  Peter  Cunningham. 
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popularity  appears  to  have  provoked  no  expression 
of  envy  from  his  contemporaries,  no  attempt  to 
show  that  his  reputation  was  built  upon  an  un- 
solid  foundation.  Some  of  the  later  commentators 
upon  Shakspere,  however,  took  infinite  pains  to 
prove  that  Jonson  had  ridiculed  him  during  his 
life,  and  disparaged  him  after  his  death.  Every 
one  knows  Fuller's  delightful  picture  of  the  con- 
vivial exercises  in  mental  strength  between  Jonson 
and  Shakspere:  —  "Many  were  the  wit-combats 
between  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  I  behold 
them  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English 
man-of-war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  was 
built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his 
performances  ;  Shakspeare,  like  the  latter,  less  in 
bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all 
tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds 
by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention."  Few 
would  imagine  that  a  passage  such  as  this  should 
have  been  produced  to  prove  that  there  was  a 
quarrel  between  Jonson  and  Shakspere  ;  that  the 
•wit-combats  of  these  intellectual  gladiators  were 
the  consequence  of  their  habitual  enmity.  By  the 
same  perverse  misinterpretation  have  the  commen- 
tators sought  to  prove  that,  when  Jonson,  in  his 
prologues,  put  forth  his  own  theory  of  dramatic 
art,  he  meant  to  satirize  the  principles  upon  which 
Shakspere  worked.  It  is  held  that  in  the  prologue 
to  '  Even-  Man  in  his  Humour,'  acted  in  1598  at 
Shakspere's  own  theatre,  Jonson  especially  ridi- 
cules the  historical  plays  of  Henry  VI.  «nd  Ri- 
chard III.  :— 

"  with  three  rusty  swords, 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  words, 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars, 
And  in  the  tiring-house  bring  wounds  to  scars," 

There  is  in,  another  author  a  similar  ridicule,  and 
stronger,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  stage  to  present 
a  battle  to  the  senses :—  „ 

"  We  shall  much  disgrace — 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 
Right  ill-distrs'd  in  brawl  ridiculous — 
The  name  oi  Agincourt" 

But  Shakspere  himself  was  the  author  of  this  pas- 
sage ;  and  he  was  thus  the  satirist  of  himself,  as 
much  as  Jonson  was  his  satirist,  when  he  com- 
pared in  his  prologue  the  comedy  of  manners  with 
the  historical  and  romantic  drama  which  had  then 
such  attractions  for  the  people.  Shakspere's  Chorus 
to  Henry  V.,  from  which  we  have  made  the  last 
extract,  was  written  the  year  after  the  performance 
of  Jonson's  play.  We  recognise  in  it  a  candid  ad- 
mission of  the  good  sense  of  Jonson,  wkich  at  once 
shows  that  Shakspere  was  the  last  to  feel  the  criti- 
cism as  a  personal  attack.  Nothing,  m  truth,  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  attempts  to  show,  from 
supposed  allusions  in  Jonson,  that  he  was  an 
habitual  detractor  of  Shakspere.  The  reader  will 


find  these  "  proofs  of  Jonson's  malignity''  brought 
forward,  and  dismissed  with  the  contempt  that 
they  deserve,  in  a  paper  appended  to  Gifford's 
'  Memoir  of  Jonson.'  The  same  acute  critic  had 
the  merit  of  pointing  out  a  passage  in  Jonson's 
'  Poetaster,'  which,  he  says,  "  is  as  undoubtedly 
true  of  Shakspere  as  if  it  were  pointedly  written 
to  describe  him."  He  farther  says,  "  It  is  evi- 
dent that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  drama 
Jonson  maintains  a  constant  allusion  to  himself 
and  his  contemporaries,"  and  that,  consequently, 
the  lines  in  question  were  intended  for  Shaks- 
pere:— 

"  That  which  he  hath  writ 
Is  with  such  judgment  labour'd  and  distill'd 
Through  all  the  needful  uses  of  our  lives, 
That,  could  a  man  remember  but  his  lines, 
He  should  not  touch  at  any  serious  point, 
But  he  might  breathe  his  spirit  out  of  him. 

His  learning  savours  not  the  school-like  gloss 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  terms, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name  ; 
Nor  any  long  or  far-fetch'd  circumstance 
Wrapp'd  in  the  curious  ^eneral'ties  of  art ; 
But  a  direct  and  analytic  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  art. 
And  for  his  poesy,  't  is  so  ramm'd  with  life, 
That  it  shall  gather  strength  of  life,  with  being, 
And  live  hereafter  more  admifd  than  now."  * 

The  private  opinion  of  Jonson  with  regard  to 
Shakspere  would  not  be  so  much  a  reflection  of  the 
popular  judgment  as  that  of  the  critical  few  who 
would  apply  the  tests  of  ancient  art,  not  only  to 
the  art  of  Shakspere,  but  to  the  art  of  that  great 
body  of  writers  who  had  founded  the  English 
drama  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle.  The  art  of  Jonson  was  opposed 
to  the  art  of  Shakspere.  He  satisfied  the  few,  but 
the  many  rejected  him.  There  is  a  poem  on  Jon- 
son's '  Sejanus,'  which  shows  how  his  learned 
harangues — paraphrases  for  the  most  part  of  the 
ancient  writers — were  received  by  the  English 
people : — 

"  When  in  the  Globe's  Mr  ring,  our  world's  best 

stage, 

I  saw  Sejanus.  set  with  that  rich  foil, 
I  look'd  the  author  should  have  borne  the  spoil 
Of  conquest  from  the  writers  of  the  age : 
But  when  I  view'd  the  people's  beastly  rage, 
Bent  to  confound  thy  grave  and  learned  toil, 
That  cost  thee  so  much  sweat  and  so  much  oil. 
My  indignation  I  could  hardly  assuage." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Jonson, 
in  his  free  conversations  with  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thomden,  in  January,  1619,  should  say  that "  Shak- 
spere wanted  art."  When  Jonson  said  this  he 
was  in  no  laudatory  mood.  Drummond  heads  his 
record  of  the  conversation  thus :  "  His  censure  of 
• 

*  The  Poeta»ter,  Act  T.,  Scene  i. 
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the  English  poets  was  this."  Censure  is  here,  of 
course,  put  for  opinion ;  although  Jonson's  opinions 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  any  one  of  whom 
he  speaks.  Spenser's  stanzas  pleased  him  not,  or 
his  matter ;  Sir  John  Harrington's  '  Ariosto,'  under 
all  translations,  was  the  worst :  Abraham  France 
was  a  fool ;  Sidney  did  not  keep  a  decorum  in 
making  every  one  speak  as  well  as  himself ;  Shak- 
spere  wanted  art.  And  so,  during  two  centuries, 
a  mob  of  critics  have  caught  up  the  word,  and  with 
the  most  knowing  winks,  and  the  most  profound 
courtesies  to  each  other's  sagacity,  have  they  echoed 
— "  Shakspere  wanted  art."  But  a  cunning  inter- 
polator, who  knew  the  temper  of  the  critics,  the 
anonymous  editor  of  Gibber's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
took  the  "  heads  of  a  conversation"  between  Jon- 
son  and  Drummond,  prefixed  to  Drummond's 
works  in  1711,  and  bestowed  a  few  finishing 
touches  upon  them,  after  his  own  fashion.  And 
thus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  denouncers  of  anachron- 
isms, and  other  Shaksperean  absurdities,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  call  them,  we  have  read  as  follows  for 
a  hundred  years  : — "  He  said,  Shakespear  wanted 
Art,  and  sometimes  Sense;  for,  in  one  of  his  plays,  he 
brought  in  a  number  of  men,  saying  they  had  suf- 
fered shipwrack  in  Bohemia,  where  is  no  sea  near 
by  100  miles."  Jonson,  indeed,  makes  the  obser- 
vation upon  the  shipwreck  in  Bohemia,  but  without 
any  comment  upon  it.  It  is  found  in  another  part 
of  Drummond's  record,  quite  separate  from  "  Shak- 
spere wanted  art ;"  a  casual  remark,  side  by  side 
with  Jonson's  gossip  about  Sidney's  pimpled  face 
and  Raleigh's  plagiaries.  It  was  probably  men- 
tioned by  Jonson  as  an  illustration  of  some  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Shakspere  worked ;  and  in  the 
same  way  "  Shakspere  wanted  art"  was  in  all  like- 
lihood explained  by  him,  in  producing  instances 
of  the  mode  in  which  Shakspere's  art  differed  from 
his  (Jonson's)  art.  It  is  impossible  to  receive  Jon- 
son's words  as  any  support  of  the  absurd  opinion 
so  long  propagated  that  Shakspere  worked  without 
labour  and  without  method.  Jonson's  own  testi- 
mony, delivered  five  years  after  the  conversation 
with  Drummond,  offers  the  most  direct  evidence 
against  such  a  construction  of  his  expression  : — 

"  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art, 
My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 
For  though  the  poet's  matter  Nature  be, 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion  :  and  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat 
(Such  as  thine  are),  and  strike  the  second  heat 
Upon  the  Muses'  anvil :  turn  the  same 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame  ; 
Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 
For  a  good  poet 's  made  as  well  as  born  : 
And  such  wert  thou." 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  Jon- 
son's dispraise  of  Shakspere,  small  as  it  was,  when 
we  look  at  the  different  characters  of  the  twg  men. 
In  his  '  Discoveries,'  written  in  his  last  years. 
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there  is  the  following  passage : — "  I  remember 
the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour 
to  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writing,  whatsoever  he 
penned,  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer 
hath  been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand. 
Which  they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had 
not  told  posterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who 
chose  that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend 
by  wherein  he  most  faulted  ;  and  to  justify  mine 
own  candour ;  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free 
nature ;  had  an  excellent  phantasy,  brave  notions, 
and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with 
that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he 
should  be  stopped :  SufHaminandus  erat,  as  Augus- 
tus said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too." 
The  players  had  said,  in  their  preface  to  the  first 
folio — "His  mind  and  hand  went  together;  and 
what  he  thought  he  uttered  with  that  easiness  that 
we  have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  Ms 
papers."  Jonson,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  this  asser- 
tion. But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  understand 
that  Shakspere  took  no  pains  in  perfecting  what, 
according  to  the  notion  of  his  editors,  he  delivered 
with  such  easiness.  The  differences  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  copies  of  some  of  his  plays 
show,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  un- 
remitting care  and  the  exquisite  judgment  with 
which  he  revised  his  productions.  The  expression 
"without  a  blot"  might,  nevertheless,  be  perfectly 
true  ;  and  the  fact,  no  doubt,  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  Heminge  and  Condell  what  they  were 
desirous  to  impress  upon  others,  that  Shakspere 
was  a  writer  of  unequalled  facility — "  as  he  was  a 
happy  imitator  of  nature,  he  was  a  most  gentle 
expresser  of  it."  Jonson  received  this  evidence  of 
facility  as  a  reproof  to  his  own  laborious  mode  of 
composition.  He  felt  proud,  and  wisely  so,  of  the 
commendations  of  his  admirers,  that  his  works  cost 
him  much  sweat  and  much  oil ;  and  when  the 
players  told  liim  that  Shakspere  never  blotted  out 
a  line,  he  had  his  self-satisfied  retort,  "  Would  he 
had  blotted  a  thousand."  But  this  carelessness, 
as  it  appeared  to  Jonson, — this  exuberant  facility, 
as  the  players  thought, — was  in  itself  no  proof  that 
Shakspere  did  not  elaborate  his  works  with  the 
nicest  care.  The  same  thing  was  said  of  Fletcher 
as  of  him.  Humphrey  Moseley,  the  publisher  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  in  1647,  says — 
"  Whatever  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  own  hand 
is  free  from  interlining,  and  his  friends  afiirm  he 
never  writ  any  one  thing  twice."  But  the  stationer 
does  not  put  this  forth  as  any  proof  of  carelessness, 
for  he  most  judiciously  adds,  "  It  seems  he  had 
that  rare  felicity  to  prepare  and  perfect  all  first  in 
his  own  brain,  to  shape  and  attire  his  notions,  to 
add  or  lop  off  before  he  committed  one  word  to 
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writing,  and  never  touched  pen  till  all  was  to  stand 
as  firm  and  immutable  as  if  engraven  in  brass  or 
marble."  This  is  the  way,  we  believe,  in  which 
all  works  of  great  originality  are  built  up.  If 
Shakspere  blotted  not  a  line,  it  was  because  he 
wrote  not  till  he  had  laid  the  foundations,  and 
formed  the  plan,  and  conceived  the  ornaments,  of 
his-  wondrous  edifices.  The  execution  of  the  work 
was  then  an  easy  thing  ;  and  the  facility  was  the 
beautiful  result  of  the  previous  labour. 

But  if  Jonson  expressed  himself  a  little  petu- 
lantly, and  perhaps  inconsiderately,  about  the  boast 
of  the  players,  surely  nothing  can  be  nobler  than 
the  hearty  tribute  which  he  pays  to  the  memory  of 
Shakspere : — "  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his 
memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any." 
Unquestionably  this  is  language  which  shows  that 
the  memory  of  Shakspere  was  cherished  by  others 
even  to  idolatry ;  so  that  Jonson  absolutely  adopts 
an  apologetical  tone  in  venturing  an  observation 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  disparaging — "he 
flowed  with  that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  ne- 
cessary he  should  be  stopped."  It  was  the  facility 
that  excited  Jonson' s  critical  comparison  of  Shak- 
spere with  himself ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  way 
that,  -when  he  wrote  his  noble  verses  '  To  the  .Me- 
mory of  my  Beloved  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  and 
what  he  hath  left  us,'  he  could  not  avoid  drawing 
a  comparison  between  his  own  profound  scholarship 
and  Shakspere's  practical  learning : — 

"  If  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers, 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  iess  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 
For  names :  but  call  forth  thund'ring  Eschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  nim  of  Cordova  dead, 
To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread, 
And  shake  a  stage :  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  coma 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 
And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 
As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit 
The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 
Neat  Terence,  wittv  Plautus,  now  not  please  ; 
But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie, 
As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family." 

i 

The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  certainly  not  > 
difficult  Its  general  sense  is  expressed  by  Gifford :  j 
— "  Jonson  not  only  sets  Shakspeare  above  his  i 
contemporaries,  but  above  the  ancients  whose  works 
himself  idolized,  and  of  whose  genuine  merits  he 
was  perhaps  a  more  competent  judge  than  any 
scholar  of  his  age."  *    The  whole  passage  was  un-  ( 
questionably  meant  for  praise,  whatever  opinion  J 


might  be  implied  in  it  as  to  Shakspere's  learning. 
Looking  to  the  whole  construction  and  tendency  of 
the  passage,  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  Jonson 
intended  to  express  a  direct  opinion  as  to  Shak- 
spere's philological  attainments.  If  we  paraphrase 
the  passage  according  to  the  common  notion,  it 
reads  thus : — And  although  you  knew  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek,  to  honour  thee  out  of  Latin  and 
Greek  I  will  not  seek  for  names.  According  to  this 
construction,  the  poet  ought  to  have  written,  be- 
cause "  thou  hadst  small  Latin,"  &c.  But  without 

j  any  violence  the  passage  may  be  read  thus  : — And 
although  thou  hadst  in  thy  writings  few  images 
derived  from  Latin,  and  fewer  from  Greek  authors, 

••  I  will  not  thence  (on  that  account)  seek  for  names 

i  to  honour  thee,  but  call  forth  thundering  ^Eschy- 
lus, &c.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Jonson  meant  to 
say,  and  not  disparagingly,  that  Shakspere  was  not 
an  imitator.  Immediately  after  the  mention  of 

I  Aristophanes,  Terence,  and  Plautus,  he  adds, 

"  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all." 

The  same  tone  of  commendation  was  taken  in 
Shakspere's  time  by  other  writers.  Digges  says 
that  he  neither  borrows  from  the  Greeks,  imitates 
the  Latins,  nor  translates  from  vulgar  languages. 
Drayton  has  these  lines  : — 

"  Shakespeare,  thou  hadst  as  smooth  a  comic  vein, 
Fitting  the  sock,  and  in  thy  natural  brain 
As  strong  conception,  and  as  clear  a  rage, 
As  any  one  that  traffick'd  with  the  stage."  t 

To  argue  from  such  passages  that  the  writers  meant 
to  reproach  Shakspere  as  an  ignorant  or  even  as  an 
unlearned  man,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
was  an  absurdity  that  was  not  fully  propounded  to 
the  world  till  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Farmer,  that, 
because  translations  existed  from  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  authors  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  he 
was  incapable  of  consulting  the  originals.  This 
profound  logician  closes  his  judicial  sentence  with 
the  following  memorable  words,  which  have  be- 
come the  true  faith  of  the  antiquarian  critics  up  to 
this  hour : — "  He  remembered  perhaps  enough  of 
his  schoolboy  learning  to  put  the  Hig,  hag,  hog, 
into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  ;  and  might 
pick  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or  the  course  of 
his  conversation,  a  f.imiliar  phrase  or  two  of  French 
or  Italian."  There  is,  however,  a  contemporary 
testimony  to  the  acquirements  of  Shakspere  which 
is  of  somewhat  higher  value  than  the  assertions  of 
any  master  "  of  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read" 
— of  one,  himself  a  true  poet,  who  holds  that  all 
Shakspere's  excellences  were  his  freeh  -Id,  but  that 
his  cunning  brain  improved  his  natural  gifts : —  • 

•  Jonson's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  333. 

t  Farmer  lias  the  profligacy  not  to  quote  these  lines,  but 
t-j  gay,  '•  Drayton,  the  countryman  and  acquaintance  of 
Shakspeare,  determines  his  excellence  to  the  natural  br«in 
only.'1 
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"  This  anil  much  more  which  cannot  be  "ex 

press'd 

But  by  himself,  his  tongue  and  his  own  hreast, 
Was  S'hakespcare's/j'cc/io/M,  which  his  cunning  brain 
Improved  by  favour  of  the  ninefold  train. 
The  buskin'd  Muse,  the  Comic  Queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio  ;  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot,  of  the  melodious  pair ; 
The  silver-voiced  Lady ;  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts, 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants ; — 
These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another^ 
(Obey'd  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother,) 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe  of  sable  grave, 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brave, 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white, 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright ; 
Branch'd  and  embroider' d  like  the  painted  spring, 
Each  leaf  match' d  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk ;  there  run 
Italian  works  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun ; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice. 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock  ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain  purled :  not  the  air. 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn, 
Not  out  of  Common  tiffany  or  lawn, 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  Muses  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow."  * 

But  if  the  passage  which  we  have  previously  quoted 
from  '  The  Poetaster"  be,  as  Gifford  so  plausibly 
imagined,  intended  for  Shakspere,  it  is  decisive  as 
to  Jonson's  own  opinion  of  his  great  friend's  ac- 
quirements :  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  man,  now, 
who  is  not  a  slave  to  the  authority  of  the  smallest 
minds  that  ever  undertook  to  measure  the  vast 
poetical  region  of  Shakspere  with  their  little  tape, 
inch  by  inch : — 

"  His  learning  savours  not  the  school-like  gloss 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  terms, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name." 


[Jonson.] 


•  Commendatory   Verses,    '  On  Worthy  Master  Shake- 
ipeare  and  his  Poems.'  by  I.  M.  S. 


The  verses  of  Jonson,  prefixed  to  the  folio  of 
1623,  conclude  with  these  remarkable  lines  :— 

"  Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage, 
Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  stage , 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd 

like  night, 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light." 

From  1616,  the  year  of  Shakspere's  death,  to  1623, 
the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  his  collected  works, 
Jonson  himself  had  written  nothing  for  the  stage. 
Beaumont  had  died  the  year  before  Shakspere; 
but  Fletcher  alone  was  sustaining  the  high  repu- 
tution  which  he  had  won  with  his  accomplished 
associate.  Massinger  had  been  in  London  from 
1606,  known  certainly  to  have  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  dramatists  before  the  period  of 
Shakspere's  death,  and,  without  doubt,  assisting 
to  fill  the  void  which  he  had  left,  for  '  The  Bond- 
man' appears  in  the  list  of  the  Master  of  the  Re- 
vels in  1623.  The  indefatigable  Thomas  Heywood 
was  a  writer  for  the  stage  from  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  suppression  of 
the  theatres.  Webster  was  a  poet  of  Shakspere's 
own  theatre,  immediately  after  his  death,  and  a 
leading  character  in  '  The  Duchess  of  Main '  was 
played  by  Burbage.  Rowley  produced  some  of 
his  best  works  at  the  same  period.  Chapman  had 
not  ceased  to  write.  Ford  was  known  as  a  rising 
poet.  Many  others  were  there  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing who  at  this  particular  time  were  struggling  for 
the  honours  of  the  drama,  and  some  with  great 
success.  And  yet  Jonson  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  since  the  death  of  Shakspere  the  stage  mourns 
like  night.  Leonard  Digges,  writing  at  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  folio,  says  of  Shakspere's 
dramas, — 

"  Happy  verse,  thou  shalt  be  sung  and  heard, 
When  hungry  quills  shdl  be  such  honour  barr'd. 
Then  vanish,  upstart  writers  to  each  stage, 
You  needy  poetasters  of  this  age  I " 

This  man  speaks  authoritatively,  because  he  speaks 
the  public  voice.  But  it  is  not  with  the  poetasters 
only  that  he  compares  the  popularity  of  Shakspere ; 
he  tells  us  that  the  players  of  the  Globe  live  by  him 
dead ;  and  that  prime  judgments,  rich  veins, 

"  have  far'd 
The  worst  with  this  deceased  man  compar'd ; " 

and  he  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  precise  cha- 
racter of  the  popular  admiration  of  Shakspere : — 

"  So  have  I  seen,  when  Caesar  would  appear, 
And  on  the  stage  at  half  sword  parley  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  0,  how  the  audience 
Were  ravi.sh'd !    with  what  wonder  they  went 

thence ! 

When,  some  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a  line 
Of  tedious,  though  well-labour' d,  Catiline ; 
Seianus  too  was  irksome :  they  priz'd  more 
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*  Honest '  lago,  or  the  jealous  Moor. 

And  though  the  Fox  and  subtle  Alchvmist, 

Long  intermitted,  could  not  long  be  mi- 

Though  these  have  sham'd  all  th'  ancients,  and 

might  raise 

Their  author's  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays. 
Yet  these  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  desire 
Acted,  have  scarce  defray'd  the  sea-coal  fire 
And  door-keepers :  when,  let  but  Falstaff  come, 
Hal,  Poins,  the  rest, — you  scarce  shall  have  a  room, 
All  is  so  pester'd :  Let  Hut  Beatrice 
And  Benedict  be  seen,  lo  !  in  a  trice 
The  cockpit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full. 
To  hear  Malvolio,  that  cross-garter' d  gull 
Brief,  there  is  nothing  in  his  wit-fraught  book, 
Whose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose  worth 

look: 

Like  old-coin'd  gold,  whose  lines  in  every  page 
Shall  pass  true  current  to  succeeding  age." 


We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  tt  3now  how  in- 
considerate is  the  assertion  that  Shakspere's  "  pre- 
eminence was  not  acknowledged  by  his  contempo- 
raries." Should  this  fact,  however,  be  still  thought 
to  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  we  will  place  the  opinion 
of  a  real  critic,  not  the  less  sound  for  being  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer,  against  this  echo  of  the  babble 
of  the  cold  and  arrogant  school  of  criticism  that 
still  has  its  disciples  and  its  imitators :  "  Clothed 
in  radiant  armour,  and  authorized  by  titles  sure 
and  manifold  as  a  poet,  Shakspeare  came  forward  to 
demand  the  throne  of  fame,  as  the  dramatic  poet 
of  England.  His  excellences  compelled  even  hit 
contemporaries  to  seat  him  on  that  throne,  although 
there  were  giants  in  those  days  contending  for  the 
same  honour."  * 

•  Coleridge's  '  Literary  Remains,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  53 


NOTE  TO  §  I. 


THE  belief  was  implicitly  adopted  by  Dryden  and 
Howe,  that  the  reputation  of  Shakspere  as  a  comic 
poet  was  distinctly  recognised  by  Spenser  in  1591. 
Shakspere's  great  contemporary,  in  a  poem  en- 
titled '  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,'  originally  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  describes,  in  the  '  Complaint ' 
of  Thalia,  the"  Muse  of  Comedy,  the  state  of  the 
drama  at  the  time  in  which  he  "is  writing : — 

"  Where  be  the  sweet  delights  of  learning's  treasure, 
That  wont  with  comic  stock  to  beautify 
The  painted  theatres,  and  fill  with  pleasure 
The  listeners'  eyes,  and  ears  with  melody ; 
In  which  I  late" was  wont  to  reign  as  queen, 
And  mask  in  mirth  with  graces  well  beseen  I 

0  !  all  is  gone ;  and  all  that  goodly  glee, 
Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits, 
Is  lay'd  a-bed,  and  nowhere  now  to  see ; 
And  in  her  room  unseemly  Sorrow  sits, 
With  hollow  brows  and  grissly  countenance, 
Marring  my  joyous  gentle  dalliance. 

And  him  beside  sits  ugly  Barbarism. 
And  brutish  Icnorancs,  vcrept  of  late 
Out  of  dread  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm, 
Where  being  bred,  he  light  and  heave'n  does  hate ; 
They  in  the  minds  of  men  now  tyrannize, 
And"  the  fair  scene  with  rudeness'foul  disguise. 

All  places  they  with  folly  have  possess'd, 
And  with  vain  toys  the  vulgar  entertain ; 
But  me  have  banished,  with  all  the  rest 
That  whilom  wont  to  wait  upon  my  train,— 
Fme  Counterfesance,  and  unhurtful  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort" 


Spenser  was  in  England  in  1590-1,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  '  The  Tears  of  the  Muses '  was  written 
in- 1590,  and  that  the  poet  described  the  prevailing 
state  of  the  drama  in  London  during  the  time  of 
his  visit.  We  have  tolerable  evidence  that  the 
performances  of  the  company  at  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre,  of  which  Shakspere  was  then  a  share- 
holder, were  exceptions  to  the  character  of  the  ge- 
neral performances.  But  there  were  several  other 
theatres  in  London.  In  some  of  these  their  licence 
to  entertain  the  people  was  abused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  matters  connected  with  religion  and 
politics ;  so  that  in  1589  Lord  Burghley  not  only 
directed  the  lord  mavor  to  inquire  what  companies 
of  players  had  offended,  but  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  same  purpose.  How  Shakspere's 
company  proceeded  during  this  inquiry  has  been 
made  out  most  clearly  by"  the  valuable  document 
discovered  at  Bridge^ater  House  by  Mr.  Collier, 
wherein  they  disclaim  to  have  conducted  them- 
selves amiss. 

In  this  petition,  Shakspere,  a  sharer  in  the 
theatre,  but  with  others  below  him  in  the  list,  says, 
and  they  all  say,  that  •'  they  have  never  brought 
into  their  plays  matters  01  state  and  religion." 
The  public  mind  in  1589-90  was  furiously  agitated 
by  "  matters  of  state  and  religion."  A  controversy 
was  going  on  which  is  now  known  as  that  of  Mar* 
tin  Marpnlate,  in  which  the  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  were  most  furiously  attacked 
in  a  succession  of  pamphlets ;  and  they  were  de- 
fended with  equal  violence  and  scurrility.  Izaak 
Walton  says, — "  There  was  not  only  one  Martin 
Marprelate,  but  other  venomous  books  daily  printed 
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and  dispersed — books  that  were  so  absurd  and  scur- 
rilous, that  the  graver  divines  disdained  them  an 
answer."  Walton  adds, — "  And  yet  these  were 
grown  into  high  esteem  with  the  common  people, 
till  Tom  Nashe  appeared  against  them  all,  wno  was 
a  man  of  a  sharp  wit,  and  the  master  of  a  scoffing, 
satirical,  meny  pen."  Connected  with  this  con- 
troversy, there  was  subsequently  a  more  personal 
one  between  Nashe  and  Gabriel  Harvey ;  but  they 
were  each  engaged  in  the  Marprelate  dispute. 
Nashe  was  a  miter  for  the  theatre,  and  so  was  John 
Lyly,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pamphlets  produced  on  this  occasion,  called  '  Pap 
with  a  Hatchet.'  Harvey,  it  must  be  observed,  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Spenser ;  and  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  dates  from  Trinity  Hall,  November  5, 
1589,  he  thus  attacks  the  author  of  '  Pap  with  a 
Hatchet,'  the  more  celebrated  Euphuist,  whom  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  has  made  familiar  to  us : — 

"  I  am  threatened  with  a  bable,  and  Martin  me- 
naced with  a  comedy — a  fit  motion  for  a  jester  and 
a  player  to  try  what  may  be  done  by  employment 
of  his  faculty.  Babies  and  comedies  are  parlous 
fellows  to  decipher  and  discourage  men  (that :'« the 
point)  with  their  witty  flouts  and  learned  jerks, 
enough  to  lash  any  man  out  of  countenance.  Nay,- 
if  you  shake  the  painted  scabbard  at  me,  I  have 
done ;  and  all  you  that  tender  the  preservation  of 
your  good  names,  were  best  to  please  Pap-Hatchet, 
and  fee  Euphues  betimes,  for  fear  lest  he  be  moved, 
or  some  one  of  his  apes  hired,  to  make  a  play  of 
you,  and  then  is  your  credit  quite  undone  for  ever 
and  ever.  Such  is  the  public  reputation  of  their 

Slays.    He  must  needs  be  discouraged  whom  they 
ecipher.    Better  anger  an  hundred  other  than  two 
such  that  have  the  stage  at  commandment,  and  can 
furnish  out  vices  and  devils  at  their  pleasure."  * 

We  thus  see  that  Harvey,  the  friend  of  Spenser, 
is  threatened  by  one  of  those  who  "  have  the  stage 
at  commandment  "  with  having  a  play  made  of 
him.  Such  plays  were  made  in  1589,  and  Nashe 
thus  boasts  of  them  in  one  of  his  tracts  printed  in 
1589 :_ «  Methought  Vctus  Comcedin  began  to  prick 
him  at  London  in  the  right  vein,  when  he  brought 
forth  Divinity  with  a  scratched  face,  holding  of  her 
heart  as  if  she  were  sick,  because  Martin  would 
have  forced  her ;  but  missing  of  his  purpose,  he  left 
the  print  of  his  nails  upon  her  cheeks,  and  poisoned 
her  with  a  vomit,  which  he  ministered  unto  her  to 
make  her  cast  up  her  dignities."  Lyly,  taking  the 
same  side,  writes, — "  Would  those  comedies  might 
be  allowed  to  bejplayed  that  are  penned,  and  then 
I  am  sure  he  [Martin  Marprelate]  would  be  deci- 
phered, and  so  perhaps  discouraged."  Here  are  the 
very  words  which  Harvey  has  repeated,—"  He  must 
needs  be  discouraged  whom  they  decipher."  Har- 
vey, in  a  subsequent  passage  of  the  same  tract, 
refers  to  this  prostitution  of  the  stage  to  party 
purposes  in  very  striking  words: — "  The  stately 
tragedy  scorneth  the  trifling  comedy,  and  the  trifling 
comedy  floutetk  the  new  ruffianism}  These  circum- 
stances appear  to  us  very  remarkable,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  the  drama  about  1590 ;  and 
we  hope  that  we  do  not  attach  any  undue  import- 
ance to  them  from  the  consideration  that  we  were 
the  first  to  point  out  their  intimate  relation  with 
Spenser's  'Tears  of  the  Muses,'  and  the  light  which, ., 

*  Pierce's  '  Supererogation.'  Reprinted  in  '  Archaica,' 
p.  137. 
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as  it  appears  to  us,  that  poem  thus  viewed  throws 
upon  the  dramatic  career  of  Shakspere.* 

The  four  stanzas  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Spenser  are  descriptive,  as  we  think,  of  a  period  of 
the  drama,  when  it  had  emerged  from  the  semi- 
barbarism  by  which  it  was  characterised,  "  from 
the  commencement  of  Shakspere's  boyhood,  till 
about  the  earliest  date  at  which  his  removal  to 
London  can  be  possibly  fixed."t  This  description 
has  nothing  in  common  with  those  accounts  of  the 
drama  which  have  reference  to  this  "  semi-barba- 
rism." Nor  does  the  writer  of  it  belong  to  the 
school  which  considered  a  violation  of  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  as  the  great  defect  of  the  English 
theatre.  Nor  does  he  assert  his  preference  of  the 
classic  school  over  the  romantic,  by  objecting,  as 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  objects,  that  "  plays  be  neithei 
right  tragedies  nor  right  comedies,  mingling  kings 
and  clowns."  There  had  been,  according  to  Spenser, 
a  state  of  the  drama  that  would 

"  Fill  with  pleasure 
The  listeners'  eyes,  and  ears  with  melody." 

Can  any  comedy  be  named,  if  we  assume  that  Shak- 
spere had,  in  1590,  not  written  any,  which  could 
be  celebrated — and  by  the  exquisite  versifier  of 
'  The  Fairy  Queen  '—for  its  "  melody"  ?  Could 
any  also  be  praised  for 

"  That  goodly  glee 
Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits  " '/ 

Could  the  plays  before  Shakspere  be  described  by 
the  most  competent  of  judges — the  most  poetical 
mind  of  that  age  next  to  Shakspere — as  abound- 
ing in 

"  Fine  Counterfesance,  and  unhurtful  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort"  ? 

We  have  not  seen  such  a  comedy,  except  some 
three  or  four  of  Shakspere's,  which  could  have 
existed  before  1590 ;  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
such  a  comedy  from  any  other  pen.  What,  ac- 
cording to  the  '  Complaint'  of  Thalia,  has  banished 
such  comedy  ?  "  Unseemly  Sorrow,"  it  appears,  haa 
been  fashionable ;— not  the  proprieties  of  tragedy, 
but  a  Sorrow 

"  With  hollow  brows  and  grissly  countenance ;" — 

the  violent  scenes  of  blood  which  were  offered  for 
the  excitement  of  the  multitude,  before  the  tragedy 
of  real  art  was  devised.  But  this  state  of  the 
drama  is  shortly  passed  over.  There  is  something 
more  defined.  By  the  side  of  this  false  tragic  sit 
"  ugly  Barbarism  and  brutish  Ignorance."  These 
are  not  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  old 
stage ;— they  are 

"  Ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  dread  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm." 

They  "now  tyrannize;"  they  now  "disguise"  the 
fair  scene  "with  rudeness."  This  description  was 
published  in  1591  ;  it  was  probably  written  in 
1590.  The  Muse  of  Tragedy,  Melpomene,  had 
previously  described  the  ''  rueful  spectacles "  of 
"  the  stage."  It  was  a  stage  which  had  no  "  true 
tragedy."  But  it  had  possessed 
"  Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort" 

•  Life  of  Shakspere  in  '  Store  of  Knowledge.' 
t  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxi.,  p.  469. 


ON  THE  WRITINGS  OF  SHAKSPERE. 


Now  "  the  trifling  comedy  flouteth  the  new  ruffian- 
ism." The  words  of  Gabriel  Han-ey  and  Edmund 
Spenser  agree  in  this.  The  bravos  that  "  have  the 
stage  at  commandment  can  furnish  out  vices  and 
devils  at  their  pleasure,"  says  Harvey.  This  de- 
scribes the  Vet  us  Conuzdia—ihe  old  comedy — of 
which  Nashe  boasts.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
Spenser  had  this  state  of  things  in  view  when  he 
denounced  the 

"  Ugly  Barbarism, 
And  brutish  Ir/norance,  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  dread  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm  "  ? 

He  denounced  it  in  common  with  his  friend  Har- 
vey, who,  however  he  partook  of  the  controversial 
violence  of  his  time,  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
eloquence :  and  to  whom  only  three  years  before 
he  had  addressed  a  sonnet  of  which  the  highest 
mind  in  the  country  might  have  been  proud. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  '  Thalia.'  The  four 
stanzas  which  we  have  quoted  are  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  these  four  others  :— 

"  All  these,  and  all  that  else  the  comic  stage 
With  season'd  wit  and  goodly  pleasure  gracM, 

By  which  man's  life  in  his  likest  image 
"Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  clefac'd  ; 

And  those  sweet  wits,  which  wont  the  like  to  frame, 

Are  now  despis'd,  and,  made  a  laughing  game. 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate, 

•With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  shade, 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  !  is  dead  of  late  : 

With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 

Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Instead  thereof  scoffing  Scurrility, 
And  scornful  Folly,  with  Contempt,  is  crept, 

Rolling  in  rhymes  of  shameless  ribaldry, 
Without  regard  or  due  decorum  kept ; 

Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make, 

And  doth  the  Learned's  task  upon  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow, 

Scorning  the  boldness  of  such  base-born  men, 
Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashly  throw, 

Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell 

Than  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell" 

Here  there  is  something  even  stronger  than  what 
has  preceded  it,  in  the  direct  allusion  to  the  state 
of  the  stage  in  1590.  Comedy  had  ceased  to  be  an 
exhibition  of  "  seasoned  wit "  and  "  goodly  plea- 
sure :"  it  no  longer  showed  "  man's  life  in  his  likest 
irna^re."  Instead  thereof  there  was  "  Scurrility" — 
"scornful  Folly"  —  "shameless  Ribaldry ;"— and 
"  each  idle  wit " 

"  doth  the  Learned's  task  upon  him  take." 

It  was  the  task  of  "  the  Learned  "  to  deal  with  the 
high  subjects  of  religious  controversy — the  "  mat- 
ters of  state  and  religion,"  with  which  the  stasre 
had  meddled.  Harvey  had  previously  said,  in  the 
tract  quoted  by  us,  it  is  "  a  godly  motion,  when 


interluden  leave  penning  their  pleasurable  plays  to 
become  zealous  ecclesiastical  writers."  He  calls 
Lyly  more  expressly,  with  reference  to  this  med- 
dl'imr,  "the  foolmaster  of  the  theatre,"  In  this 
state  of  things  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  comic 
stage  was  silent  for  a  time  : — 

"  HE,  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 

To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate, 
With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  shade, 

Our  pleasant  WILLY,  ah  !  is  dead  of  late." 

And  the  author  of '  The  Fairy  Queen '  adds, 

"  But  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow, 

Scorning  the  boldness  of  such  base-born  men, 
Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  madly  throw, 

Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell 

Than  so  himself  to  mockery  to  selL" 

The  love  of  personal  abuse  had  driven  out  real 
comedy ;  and  there  was  one  who,  for  a  brief  season, 
had  left  the  madness  to  take  its  course.  We  can- 
not doubt -that 

"  HE.  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate," 

was  William  Shakspere.  '  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  Dramatic  Poetry,'  says  of  Spenser's  '  Tha- 
lia,"'— "  Had  it  not  been  certai  \  that  it  was  written 
at  so  early  a  date,  and  that  Shakespeare  could  not 
then  have  exhibited  his  talents  ana  acquired  repu- 
tation, we  should  say  at  once  that  it  could  be  meant 
for  no  other  poet.  It  reads  like  a  prophetic  anti- 
cipation, which  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  by 
Shakespeare  until  several  years  after  it  was  pub- 
lished." Mr.  Collier,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  not 
discovered  the  document  which  proves  that  Shak- 
spere  was  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  at 
least  a  year  before  this  poem  was  published.  Spen- 
ser, we  believe,  described  a  real  man,  and  real  facts. 
He  made  no  "  prophetic  anticipation  ;"  there  had 
been  genuine  comedy  in  existence ;  the  ribaldry 
had  driven  it  out  for  a  season.  The  poem  has  re- 
ference to  some  temporai-y  degradation  of  the  sta^e  ; 
and  what  this  temporary  degradation  was  is  most 
exactly  defined  by  the  public  documents  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  the  writings  of  Harvey,  Nashe,  and  Lyly. 
The  dates  of  all  these  proofs  correspond  with  mi- 
nute exactness.  And  who  then  is  "our pleasant 
Wi'lji"  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
would  deny  to  Shakspere  the  title  to  the  praise  of 
the  other  great  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age  ?  It  is  • 
John  Lyly,  says  Malone — the  man  whom  Spenser's 
bosom  friend  was,  at  the  same  moment,  denouncing 
as  "  the  foolmaster  of  the  theatre."  We  say,  ad- 
visedly, that  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that 
Shaks'pere  had  not  written  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  amonsrst  his  comedies,  before 
1590 :  we  believe  that  he  alone  merited  the  high 
praise  of  Spenser ;  that  it  was  meant  for  him. 
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"  SHAKESPEAR  was  not  so  much'  esteemed,  even 
during  his  life,  as  we  commonly  suppose  ;  and 
after  his  retirement  from  the  stage  he  was  all  but 
forgotten."  *  So  we  read  in  an  authority  too  mighty 
to  enter  upon  evidence.  The  oblivion  after  his 
retirement  and  death  is  the  true  pendant  to  the 
neglect  during  his  life.  When  did  the  oblivion 
begin  ?  It  could  scarcely  have  existed  when,  in  1623, 
an  expensive  folio  volume  of  many  hundred  pages 
was  published,  without  regard  to  the  risk  of  such 
an  undertaking — and  it  was  a  risk,  indeed,  if  the 
author  had  been  neglected  and  was  forgotten.  But 
the  editors  of  the  volume  do  not  ask  timidly  for 
support  of  these  neglected  and  forgotten  works. 
They  say  to  the  reader,  "  Though  you  be  a  magis- 
trate of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  stage  at  Blackfriars  or 
the  Cockpit,  to  arraign  plays  daily,  know  these 
plays  have  had  their  trial  already,  and  stood  out  all 
appeals."  Did  the  oblivion  continue  when,  in  1632, 
a  second  edition  of  this -large*  work  was  brought 
out  ?  There  was  one  man,  certainly — a  young  and 
ardent  scholar — who  was  not  amongst  the  ob- 
livious. John  Milton  was  twenty-four  years  of  age 
when  these  verses  were  published  : — 

"  AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATIC 
POET,  W.  SHAKESPEARE. 

"What  need  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd  bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 
Or  that  his  hallo  w'd  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
What  need'st  thou  such  dull  witness  of  thy  name  ? 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  lasting  monument. 
For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  herself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving, 
And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

The  author  of  these  lines  could  not  have  known 
the  works  of  the  "  admirable  dramatic  poet"  while 
that  poet  was  in  life  ;  but  sixteen  years  after  his 
death  he  was  the  dear  son  of  memory,  the  great 
heir  of  fame  ;  his  bones  were  honoured,  his  relics 
were  hallowed,  his  works  were  a  lasting  monument, 
his  book  was  priceless,  his  lines  were  oracular, 
Delphic.  Is  this  oblivion  ?  But  it  may  be  said 
that  Milton  was  a  young  enthusiast,  one  who  saw 
farther  than  the  million  ;  that  the  public  opinion 
of  a  writer  (and  we  are  not  talking  of  his  positive 
excellence,  apart  from  opinion)  must  be  sought  for 

*  Life  of  Shakespear  in  '  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia.' 
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[Milton,  when  young.] 

iu  the  voice  of  the  people,  or  at  any  rate  in  that  of 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  *  How  are  we  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  this  expression  ?  We  can  only 
know,  incidentally,  that  an  author  was  a  favourite 
either  of  a  king  or  of  a  cobbler.    We  know  that 
Shakspere  was  the  favourite  of  a  king,  in  these 
times  of  his  oblivion.    A  distinguished  writer  says, 
"  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  learned  to  appreciate 
Shakspeare,  not  originally  from  reading  him,  but 
from  witnessing  the  court  representations  of  his 
plays  at  Whitehall.    Afterwards  we  know  that  he 
made  Shakspeare  his  closet  companion,  for  he  was 
reproached  with  doing  so  by  Milton."  *    The  con- 
cluding words  are  founded  upon  a  mistake  of  the 
passage  in  Milton.    Charles  is  not  reproached  with 
reading  Shakspere.    The  great  republican  does  not 
condemn  the  king  for  having  made  the  dramatic 
poet  the  closet  companion  of  his  solitudes ;  but, 
speaking  of  the  dramatic  poet  as  a  well-known 
author  with  whom  the  king  was  familiar,  he  cites 
out  of  him  a  passage  to  show  that  pious  words> 
might  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  tyrant.    The 
passage  not  only  proves  the  familiarity  of  Charles 
with  Shakspere,  but  it  evidences  also  Milton's 
familiarity  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
familiarity  even  of  those  stern  and  ascetic  men  to 
whom  Milton  was  peculiarly  addressing  his  opinions. 
The  passage  of  the  '  Iconoclastes '  is  as  follows : 
"  Andronicus  Comnenus,  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
though  a  most  cruel  tyrant,  is  reported  by  Nicetas 
to  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Saint  Paul's 
epistles  ;  and  by  continual  study  had  so  incorpo- 
rated the  phrase  and  style  of  that  transcendent 
apostle  into  all  his  familiar  letters,  that  the  imita- 

Mr.  De  Quincey's  '  Life  of  Shakspeare '  in  the  '  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.' 
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tion  seemed  to  vie  with  the  original  i'et  this 
availed  not  to  deceive  the  people  of  that  empire, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  saint's  vizard,  tore  him 
to  pieces  for  his  tyranny.  From  stories  of  this 
nature,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  abound, 
the  poets  also,  and  some  English,  have  been  in  this 
point  so  mindful  of  decorum  as  to  put  never  more 
pious  words  in  the  mouth  of  any  person  than  of  a 
tyrant.  I  shah1  not  instance  an  abstruse  author, 
wherein  the  king  might  be  less  conversant,  but  one 
whom  we  well  know  was  the  closet  companion  of 
these  liis  solitudes,  William  Shakespeare,  who  in- 
troduces the  person  of  Richard  the  Third,  speaking 
in  as  high  a  strain  cf  piety  and  mortification  as  is 
uttered  in  any  passage  of  this  book,*  and  sometimes 
to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some  words  in 
this  place :  '  I  intended,'  saith  he,  '  not  only  to 
oblige  my  friends,  but  my  enemies.'  The  like  saith 
Richard,  Act  IL,  Scene  i. — 

'  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
>L;>re  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.' 

Other  stuff  of  tkis  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the 
whJe  tragedy,  wherein  the  poet  used  not  much 
licence  in  departing  from  the  truth  of  history,  which 
delivers  him  a  deep  dissembler,  not  of  his  affections 
only,  but  of  religion."  It  was  a  traditionary  blun- 
der, which  Warton  received  and  transmitted  to 
his  successors,  that  Milton  reproached  Charles  with 
reading  Shakspere,  and  thus  inferred  that  Shak- 
spere  was  no  proper  closet  companion.  The  passage 
has  wholly  the  contrary  tendency;  and  he  who 
thinks  otherwise  may  just  as  well  think  that  the 
phrase  "  other  stuff  of  this  sort "  is  also  used  dis- 
paragingly. 


[Charles  I.] 

A  few  years  before — that  is  in  1645 — Miltoc 
had  offered  another  testimony  to  Shakspere  in  his 
'  L' Allegro,'  then  published : — 

*  Milton  here  ler'eif  to  me  first  section  ol  the  '  ELkon 
Basilike.' 


"  Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespear,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 

Milton  was  not  afraid  to  publish  these  lines,  even 
after  the  suppression  of  the  theatres  hy  his  own 
political  party.  That  he  went  along  with  them  in 
their  extreme  polemical  opinions  it  is  impossible  to 
believe ;  but  he  would  nevertheless  be  careful  not 
to  mention,  in  connexion  with  the  stage,  names  of 
any  doubtful  eminence.  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  the  learning  of  Jonson,  the  nature  of 
Shakspere,  had  for  him  attractions,  though  the 
stage  was  proscribed.  This  contrast  of  the  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  the  two  men  is  held  to  be  one 
amongst  the  many  proofs  of  Shakspere' s  want  of 
learning ;  as  if  it  was  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
whole  spirit  and  conception  of  the  passage  that  the 
learning  of  Jonson,  thus  pointed  out  as  his  leading 
quality,  should  be  contrasted  with  the  higher  quality 
of  Sbakspere — that  quality  which  was  assigned  him 
as  the  greatest  praise  by  his  immediate  contem- 
poraries— his  nature.  No  one  can  doubt  of  Milton's 
affection  for  Shakspere,  and  of  his  courage  in  avow- 
ing that  affection,  living  as  lie  was  in  the  heat  of 
party  opinion  which  was  hostile  to  all  such  excel- 
lence. We  have  simply  "  Jonson's  learned  sock  ;" 
but  the  "native  wood-notes  wild"  of  Shakspere  are 
associated  with  the  most  endearing  expressions.  He 
is  "  sweetest  Shakespear,"  he  is  "  Fancy's  child." 
In  his  later  years,  after  a  life  of  contention  and 
heavy  responsibility,  Milton  still  clung  to  his  early 
delights.  The  '  Theatrum  Poetaram,'  which  bears 
the  name  of  his  nephew  Edward  Phillips,  is  held 
to  have  received  many  touches  from  Milton's  pen.* 
At  any  rate  it  is  natural  that  it  should  represent 
Milton's  opinions.  It  is  not  alone  what  is  here  said 
of  Shakspere,  but  of  Shakspere  in  comparison  with 
the  other  great  dramatic  poets  of  his  age,  that  is 
important.  Take  a  few  examples : — 

"  BEX JAMIX  Joxsox,  the  most  learned,  judicious, 
and  correct,  generally  so  accounted,  of  our  Eng- 
lish comedians,  and  the  more  to  be  admired  for 
being  so,  for  that  neither  the  height  of  naturor 
parts,  for  he  was  no  Shakespear,  nor  the  cost  of 
extraordinary  education,  for  he  is  reported  but  a 
bricklayers  son,  but  his  own  proper  industry  and 
addiction  to  books,  advanced  him  to  this  perfec- 
tion :  in  three  of  his  comedies,  namely,  '  The  Fox,' 
'  Alchymist,'  and  '  Silent  Woman,'  he  may  be  com- 
pared, in  the  judgment  of  learned  men,  for  de- 
corum, language,  and  well  humouring  of  the  parts, 
as  well  with  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  comedians  as  the  prime  of  modem  Italians, 
who  have  been  judged  the  best  of  Europe  for  a 
happy  vein  in  comedies,  nor  is  his  '  Bartholomew 
Fair '  much  short  of  them ;  as  for  his  other  come- 

*  The  '  Theatnim  Poetarum'  was  published  in  16^5,  the 
year  after  Milton's  death. 
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dies,  '  Cyuthia's  Revels,'  '  Poetaster,'  and  the  rest, 
let  the  name  of  Ben  Jonson  protect  them  against 
whoever  shall  think  fit  to  be  severe  in  censure 
against  them :  the  truth  is,  his  tragedies  '  Sejanus ' 
and  '  Catiline '  seem  to  have  in  them  more  of 
an  artificial  and  inflate  than  of  a  pathetical  and 
naturally  tragic  height." 

"  CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE,  a  kind  of  second 
Shakespear  (whose  contemporary  he  was),  not 
only  because  like  him  he  rose  from  an  actor  to  be 
a  maker  of  plays,  though  inferior  both  in  fame  and 
merit;  but  also  because,  in  his  begun  poem  of 
'  Hero  and  Leander,'  he  seems  to  have  a  resem- 
blance of  that  clean  and  unsophisticated  wit  which 
is  natural  to  that  incomparable  poet." 

"  GEORGE  CHAPMAN,  a  poetical  writer,  flourish? 
ing  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James,  in  that  repute  both  for  his  translations  of 
'  Homer '  and  '  Hesiod,'  and  what  he  wrote  of  his 
own  proper  genius,  that  he  is  thought  not  the 
meanest  of  English  poets  of  that  time,  and  parti- 
cularly for  his  dramatic  writings." 

"  JOHN  FLETCHER,  one  of  the  happy  triumvirate 
(the  other  two  being  Jonson  and  Shakespear)  of 
the  chief  dramatic  poets  of  our  nation  in  the  last 
foregoing  age,  among  whom  there  might  be  said 
to  be  a  symmetry  of  perfection,  while  each  excelled 
in  lu's  pecraiar  way :  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  elaborate 
pains  and  knowledge  of  authors ;  Shakespear  in 
his  pure  vein  of  wit,  and  natural  poesy  height ; 
Fletcher  in  a  courtly  elegance  and  genteel  fami- 
liarity of  style,  and  withal  a  wit  and  invention  so 
overflowing,  that  the  luxuriant  branches  thereof 
were  frequently  thought  convenient  to  be  lopped 
off  by  his  almost  incomparable  companion  Francis 
Beaumont." 

"  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR,  the  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage ;  whose  nativity  at  Stratford-upon-Avon 
is  the  highest  honour  that  town  can  boast  of:  from 
an  actor  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  he  became  a 
maker ;  and  such  a  maker,  that,  though  some  others 
may  perhaps  pretend  to  a  more  exact  decorum  and 
economy,  especially  in  tragedy,  never  any  expressed 
a  more  lofty  and  tragic  height,  never  any  repre- 
sented nature  more  purely  to  the  life ;  and  where 
the  polishiuents  of  art  are  most  wanting,  as  pro- 
bably his  learning  was  not  extraordinary,  he 
pleaseth  with  a  certain  wild  and  native  elegance ; 
and  in  all  his  writings  hath  an  unvulgar  style, 
as  well  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  and  other  various  poems,  as  in  his 
dramatics." 

Half  a  century  had  elapsed,  when  these  critical 
i    opinions  were  published,  from  the  time  when  Ben 
Jonson  had  apostrophized  Shakspere  as  "  soul  of 
the  age."    Whatever  qualification  we  may  here 
find  in  the  praise  of  Shakspere,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  critic  sets  him  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries.   Benjamin  Jonson  was  "  learned,  judi- 
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cious,  and  correct ;"  but  "  he  was  no  Shakespear." 
Marlowe  was  "a  kind  of  a  second  Shakespear;" 
and  his  greatest  praise  is,  that  "  he  seems  to  have 
a  resemblance  of  that  clean  and  unsophisticated 
wit  which  is  natural  to  that  incomparable  poet." 
Chapman  is  "  not  the  meanest  "  of  his  time. 
Fletcher  is  "one  of  the  happy  triumvirate,  the 
other  two  being  Jonson  and  Shakespear ;"  but  the 
,  peculiar  excellence  of  each  is  discriminated  in  a 
way  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  Avhich  the  critic 
meant  to  hold  superior.    But  there  are  no  mea- 
sured words  applied  to  the  character  of  Sliakspere. 
He  is  "  the  glory  of  the  English  stage  " — "  never 
any  expressed  a  more  lofty  and  tragic  height,  never 
any  represented  nature  more  purely  to  the  life." 
We  can  understand  what  a  pupil  of  Milton,  bred 
up  in  his  school  of  severe  study  and  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  meant  when  lie  says,  "Where  the 
polishments  of  art  are  most  wanting,  as  probably 
his  learning  was  not  extraordinary,  lie  pleases  with 
a  certain  wild  and  native  elegance."    Here  is  no 
accusation  that  the  learning  was  wholly  absent ; 
and  that  this  absence  produced  the  common  effects 
of  want  of  cultivation.    Shakspere,  "  in  all  his 
writings,  hath  an  unvulgar  style."    In  the  preface 
to  this  valuable  little  book — which  preface  is  a 
composition  eloquent  enough  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Milton  himself — there  is  a  passage  which 
is  worthy  of  special  observation   in  connection 
with  what  we  have  already  quoted :  "  If  it  were 
once  brought  to  a  strict  scrutiny,  who  are  the 
right,  genuine,  and  true-born  poets,  I  fear  me  our 
number  would  fall  short,  and  there  are  many  that 
have  a  fame  deservedly  for  what  they  have  writ, 
even  in  poetry  itself,  who,  if  they  came  to  the  test, 
I  question  how  well  they  would  endure  to  hold 
open  their  eagle  eyes  against  the  sun :  wit,  inge- 
nuity, and  learning  in  verse,  even  elegancy  itself, 
though  that  comes  nearest,  are  one  thing,  true 
native  poetry  is  another ;  in  which  there  is  a  certain 
air  and  spirit,  which  perhaps  the  most  learned  and 
judicious  in  other  arts  do  not  perfectly  apprehend, 
much  less  is  it  attainable  by  any  study  or  industry ; 
nay,  though  all  the  laws  of  heroic  poem,  all  the 
laws  of  tragedy  were  exactly  observed,  yet  still  this 
tour  entreyeant,  this  poetic  energy,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  would  be  required  to  give  life  to  all  the  rest, 
which  shines  through  the  roughest,  most  unpolished 
and  antiquated  language,  and  may  haply  be  want- 
ing in  the  most  polite  and  reformed.    Let  us  ob- 
serve Spenser,  with  all  his  rusty  obsolete  words, 
with  all  his  rough-hewn  clouterly  verses ;  yet  take 
him  throughout,  and  we  shall  find  in  him  a  graceful 
and  poetic  majesty :  in  like  manner,  Shakespear, 
in  spite  of  all  his  unfiled  expressions,  his  rambling 
and  indigested  fancies  the  laughter  of  the  critical, 
yet  must  be  confessed  a  poet  above  many  that  go 
beyond  him  in  literature  some  degrees."    Taking 
the  whole  passage  in  connectiont  and  looking  also 
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at  the  school  of  art  in  which  the  critic  was  bred,  it 
is  impossible  to  receive  this  opinion  as  regards 
Shakspere  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  enthu- 
siastic admiration  It  is  important  to  note  the 
period  in  which  this  admiration  was  puolicly  ex  • 
pressed.  It  was  fifteen  years  after  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  when  we  had  a  new  school  of  poetry 
and  criticism  in  England  ;  when  the  theatres  were 
in  a  palmy  state  as  far  as  regarded  courtly  and 
public  encouragement.  The  natural  association  of 
these  opinions  with  those  of  Milton's  youth  has 
led  us  to  leap  over  the  interval  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  Shaksperean  drama  and 
the  rise  of  the  French  school  We  desired  to  show 
the  continuity  of  opinion  in  Milton,  and  in  Mil- 
ton's disciples,  that  had  prevailed  for  forty  years  ; 
during  a  large  portion  of  which  civil  war  and  po- 
lemical strife  had  well  nigh  banished  poetry  and 
the  sister  arts  from  England  ;  and  dramatic  poetry, 
especially,  was  proscribed  by  a  blind  fanaticism, 
wholly  and  irredeemably,  without-  discrimination 
between  its  elevating  and  its  debasing  influence 
upon  the  public  morals.  Milton  himself  had  left 
"  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheer- 
ful and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes."  Let  us  retrace 
our  steps,  and  glance  a  little  at  the  prelude  to  this 
period. 

In  1633  was  published  the  celebrated  '  Histrio- 
Mastix,  the  Player's  Scourge,'  of  William  Prynne. 
In  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  the  benchers  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  he  says  that  about  seven  years  before 
he  had  set  down  all  the  play-condemning  passages 
which  he  recollected  in  the  Fathers  and  other 
authors,  and  that  he  had  since  enlarged  the  in- 
tended bulk  of  this  discourse,  "  because  I  saw  the 
number  of  players,  play-books,  play-haunters,  and 
play-houses  still  increasing,  there  being  above  forty 
thousand  play-books  printed  within  these  two 
years,  as  stationers  inform  me."  In  his  address 
to  the  Christian  Reader  he  has  a  distinct  allusion 
to  the  popularity  of  Shakspere's  collected  works  : 
"  Some  play-books  since  I  first  undertook  this  sub- 
ject are  grown  from  quarto  into  folio,  which  yet 
bear  so  good  a  price  and  sale  that,  I  cannot  but 
with  grief  relate  it,  they  are  now  new  printed  in 
far  better  paper  than  most  octavo  or  quarto  bibles, 
which  hardly  find  such  vent  as  they."  The  two 
folio  editions  of  Shakspere  are  the  only  play-books 
grown  from  quarto  to  folio  to  which  the  zealous 
Puritan  can  allude,  with  the  exception  of  Jonson'i 
own  edition  of  his  plays,  completed  in  1631 ;  those 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  not  collected  till 
1647.  The  very  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  two 
first  folios  of  Shakspere  is  a  proof  of  his  popularity 
with  general  readers.  They  were  not  exclusively 
the  studies  of  the  scholar,  such  as  Milton,  or  of  the 
play-haunters  whom  Prynne  denounces.  A  letter 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  written  by  a  Dr.  James, 


at>out  this  period,  testifies  how  generally  they  wert 
read  :  "  A  young  gentle  lady  of  your  acquaintance, 
having  read  the  works  of  Shakspere,  made  me  this 
question,"  &c.  *  When  the  London  theatres  were 
provided  with  novelties  in  such  abundance  that, 
according  to  Prynne,  "  one  study  was  scarce  able 
to  hold  the  new  play-books,"  the  plays  of  Shak- 
spere were  still  in  such  demand  for  the  purposes 
of  the  stage,  that  bis  successors  in  the  theatrical 
property  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  found  it 
their  interest  to  preserve  the  monopoly  of  their 
performance  (which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed),  by 
a  handsome  gratuity  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels. 
There  is  this  entry  in  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  in  1627  :  "  Received  from  Mr.  Heming, 
in  their  company's  name,  to  forbid  the  playing  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  to  the  Red  Bull  Company, 
fire  pounds."  The  people  clearly  had  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  "  delight  and  wonder  of  the  stage." 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Shirley,  were  newer  favour- 
ites ;  but  the  people  could  not  forget  Shakspere. 
Neither  was  he  forgotten  by  the  great.  In  the 
very  year  of  the  publication  of  Prynne's  book — 
when  St.  James's  and  Whitehall  were  brilliant 
with  the  splendid  revelries  of  an  elegant  Court, 
and  the  Queen  herself  took  part  in  the  masques 
and  pageantries,  the  indecent  allusion  to  which 
cost  Prynne  his  ears — the  name  of  Shakspere  was 
as  familiar  to  the  royal  circle  as  in  the  days  of 
James.  From  the  seventeenth  of  November  to  the 
sixth  of  January,  there  were  eight  performances 
at  St.  James's  and  Whitehall,  three  of  which 
were  plays  of  Shakspere :  namely,  Richard  III., 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  Cymbeline  ;  and  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  records  of  the  last,  "  well  liked  by 
the  King."t  These  office  accounts  have  great 
lacunce ;  but,  wherever  we  find  them  during  the 
reign  of  Charles,  there  we  find  a  record  of  the 
admiration  of  Shakspere. 


[Prynne.j 

*  See  Mr.  Halliwell's  '  Character  of  FalstafT,'  p.  19. 

See  Malone's  '  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Staff*.' 
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Dryden  lived  near  enough  to  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
to  be  good  evidence  as  to  the  judgment  which  the 
higher  circles  formed  of  Shakspere.  After  the  Re- 
storation he  was  intimate  with  men  who  had  moved 
in  those  circles.  His  '  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,' 
which  was  first  printed  in  1668,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  has  been  often  cited.  Dry- 
den  is  speaking  in  his  own  person,  in  an  imaginary 
conversation  in  which  the  Earl  of  Dorset  bears  a 
part :  "  To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was 
the  man  who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul. 
All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him, 
and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily : 
when  he  describes  anything,  you  more  than  see  it, 
you  feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have 
wanted  learning  give  him  the  greater  commenda- 
tion :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  Nature  ;  he  looked  in- 
wards, and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is 
everywhere  alike ;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him 
injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind. He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid,  his  comic 
wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling 
into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  when  some 
great  occasion  is  presented  to  him  ;  no  man  can 
say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did 
not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of 
poets, 

Quantum  icnta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi. 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton 
say  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet 
ever  writ,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better 
done  in  Shakspeare  ;  and,  however  others  are  nor 
generally  preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein 
he  lived,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him, 
Fletcher  and  Jonson,  never  equalled  them  to  him 
in  their  esteem :  and  in  the  last  king's  court,  when 
Ben's  reputation  was  at  highest,  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling, and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers, 
set  our  Shakspeare  far  above  him."  No  testimony 
can  be  more  positive  than  this,  that  the  two  greatest 
contemporaries  of  Shakspere  never  equalled  him 
in  the  public  estimation  during  his  own  time :  and 
that  in  the  succeeding  period  of  Charles  I.,  when 
the  reputation  of  Jonson  was  at  the  highest,  Suck- 
ling, one  of  the  wittiest  and  sprightliest  of  men, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  Shakspere 
far  above  him.  But  it  was  not  the  gay  alone,  ac- 
cording to  Dryden,  who  thus  reverenced  Shak- 
spere. He  tells  us  what  was  the  opinion  of  "  Mr. 
Hales  of  Eton."  John  Hales,  a  Fellow  of  Eton, 
is  known  as  the  "  learned  "  Hales,  and  the  "  ever- 
memorable  "  Hales ;  and  of  him  Aubrey  says, 
"  \yiien  the  court  was  at  Windsor  the  learned 
courtiers  much  delighted  in  his  company."  His 
opinion  of  Shakspere  is  given  with  more  particu- 
larity by  Gildon,  in  an  Essay  addressed  to  Dryden 
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in  1694,  in  which  he  appeals  to  Dryden  himself  as 
the  relater  of  the  anecdote.  It  is  not  because  Gil- 
don is  satirized  in  '  The  Dunciad '  that  his  veracity 
is  to  be  questioned  :* — "  But  to  give  the  world  some 
satisfaction  that  Shakspeare  has  had  as  great  vene- 
ration paid  his  excellence  by  men  of  unquestioned 
parts  as  this  I  now  express  for  him,  I  shall  give 
some  account  of  what  I  have  heard  from  your 
mouth,  sir,  about  the  noble  triumph  he  gained  over 
all  the  ancients,  by  the  judgment  of  the  ablest 
critics  of  that  time.  The  matter  of  fact,  if  my 
memory  fail  me  not,  was  this.  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton 
affirmed  that  he  would  show  all  the  poets  of  an- 
tiquity outdone  by  Shakspeare,  in  all  the  topics  and 
commonplaces  made  use  of  in  poetiy.  The  enemies 
of  Shakspeare  would  by  no  means  yield  him  so 
much  excellence ;  so  that  it  came  to  a  resolution  of 
a  trial  of  skill  upon  that  subject.  The  place  agreed 
on  for  the  dispute  was  Mr.  Hales's  chamber  at  Eton. 
A  great  many  books  were  sent  down  by  the  ene- 
mies of  this  poet ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  my 
Lord  Falkland,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  all  the 
persons  of  quality  that  had  wit  and  learning,  and 
interested  themselves  in  the  quarrel,  met  there; 
and  upon  a  thorough  disquisition  of  the  point,  the 
judges  chosen  by  agreement  out  of  this  learned 
and  ingenious  assembly  unanimously  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  were  adjudged  to  vail  at  least  their  glory  in 
that  to  the  English  hero." 

From  the  death  of  Shakspere  to  the  shutting 
up  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  a  period  is  embraced  of 
twenty-six  years.  We  have  seen  the  prodigious 
activity  in  the  production  of  novelties  which  ex- 
isted ten  years  before  the  suppression  of  the 
theatres.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  know  that 
the  stage  had  acquired  a  more  licentious  tone  after 
Shakspere's  time ;  and  although  the  Puritans  were 
over-zealous  in  their  indiscriminating  violence 
against  all  theatrical  performances,  there  is  just 
cause  to  believe  that  the  senses  of  the  people  were 
stimulated  by  excitements  of  plot  and  character, 
mingled  with  profane  and  licentious  language, 
much  more  than  in  the  days  when  Shakspere 
rested  for  his  attractions  on  a  large  exhibition  of 
natural  passion  and  true  wit ;  and  when  he  pro- 
duced play  after  play,  history,  comedy,  tragedy — 
"  works  truly  excellent  and  capable  of  enlarging  the 
understanding,  warming  and  purifying  the  heart, 
and  placing  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  being  the 
germs  of  noble  and  manlike  actions."  t  The  nation 
was  much  divided  then,  as  it  was  long  afterwards, 
between  the  followers  of  extreme  opinions  in 
morals— the  over-strict  on  one  ham],  the  wholly 
careless  on  the  other.  Prynne  tells  us  that  upon 
liis  first  arrival  in  London  he  had  "  heard  and  seen 
in  four  several  plays,  to  which  the  pressing  impor- 

•  See  Gilford's  'Memoirs  of  Jonsou,"  p.  cclx. 
+  Coleridge. 
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tuiiity  of  some  ill  acquaintance  drew  me  whiles  I 
was  yet  a  novice,  such  wickedness,  such  lewdness, 
as  then  made  my  penitent  heart  to  loathe,  my  con- 
science to  abhor,  all  stage-plays  ever  since,"  Prynne 
left  Oxford  and  came  to  London  after  1620. 
Fletcher  was  then  the  living  idol  of  the  theatre ; 
and  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  his  plays,  full 
of  genius  as  they  are,  must  admit  that  Prynne  had 
too  much  cause  for  his  disgust  In  the  office-book 
of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  in  1633,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing curious  entry:  "The  comedy  called  'The 
Young  Admiral,'  being  free  from  oaths,  profane- 
ness,  or  obsceneness,  hath  given  me  much  delight 
and  satisfaction  in  the  reading,  and  may  serve  for 
a  pattern  to  other  poets."  The  play  was  Shirley's, 
But  six  mouths  after  there  is  a  still  more  curious 
entry  in  the  same  book :  "This  morning,  being  the 
9th  of  January,  1633,  [1634]  the  king  was  pleased 
to  call  me  into  his  withdrawing-chamber  to  the 
window,  where  he  went  over  all  that  I  had  crossed 
in  Davenant's  play-book,  and,  allowing  of  faith 
and  flight  to  be  asseverations  only,  and  no  oaths, 
marked  them  to  stand,  and  some  other  few  things, 
but  in  the  greater  part  allowed  of  my  reformations. 
This  was  done  upon  a  complaint  of  Mr.  Endymion 
Porter's,  in  December.  The  king  is  pleased  to  take 
faith,  death,  slight,  for  asseverations,  and  no  oaths, 
to  which  I  do  humbly  submit  as  my  master's  judg- 
ment ;  but  under  favour  conceive  them  to  be  oaths, 
and  enter  them  here,  to  declare  my  opinion  and 
submission."  But  it  was  not  the  striking  out  of 
the  asseverations,  or  even  of  the  oaths,  which 
could  purify  the  plays  of  that  period.  Their  prin- 
cipal demoralizing  power  consisted  in  their  false 
representations  of  human  character  and  actions. 
Take  for  example  "  the  frightful  contrasts,"  as  they 
have  justly  been  called,  between  the  women  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  those  of  Shakspere. 
He  kept  at  all  times  in  the  high  road  of  life.  He 
"  has  no  innocent  adulteries,  no  interesting  incests, 
no  virtuous  vice ;  he  never  renders  that  amiable 
which  religion  and  reason  alike  teach  us  to  detest, 
or  clothes  impurity  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  like  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  the  Kotzebues  of  the  day."* 
But  this  very  truth  and  purity  of  Shakspere  must 
have  greatly  diminished  his  attractions,  amidst  a 
crowd  who  wrote  upon  opposite  principles.  Nothing 
but  the  unequalled  strength  of  his  artistieal  power 
»uld  have  preserved  the  unbroken  continuance  of 
his  supremacy. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  another 
cause  why  the  popular  admiration  of  him  would 
have  been  diminished  and  interrupted  within  a  very 
few  years  after  his  death,  and  certainly  long  before 
the  suppression  of  the  tneatres,  if  his  excellences 
had  not  so  completely  triumphed  over  every  im- 
pediment to  his  enduring  popular  fame.  His  plays 
were  to  a  («rtain  extent  mixed  up  with  the  reputa- 

•  Coleridge's  'Literary  Remains,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  79. 
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tion  of  the  actors  by  whom  they  were  originally 
represented.  In  that  curious  play  '  The  Return 
from  Parnassus,'  which  was  acted  by  the  students 
in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1606,  and 
which  was  clearly  written  by  an  academical  person 
inclined  to  satirize  the  popular  poets  and  players 
of  his  day,  Kempe  is  thus  made  to  address  two 
scholars  who  want  lessons  in  the  histrionic  art : 
"  Be  mem*,  my  lads ;  you  have  happened  upon  the 
most  excellent  vocation  in  the  world  for  money ; 
they  come  north  and  south  to  bring  it  to  our  play- 
house ;  and  for  honours,  who  of  more  report  than 
Dick  Burbage  and  Will  Kempe  ?  He  is  not  counted 
a  gentleman  that  knows  not  Dick  Burbage  and 
Will  Kempe:  there's  not  a  country  wench  that 
can  dance  Sellenger's  Round,  but  can  talk  of  Dick 
Burbage  and  Will  Kempe,"  Here  we  have  a  tes- 
timony to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  two  of  the 
original  representatives  of  Shakspere's  clowns  and 
heroes.  Kempe  died  before  Shakspere;  Burbage 
within  three  years  after  him.  Burbage  is  almost 
identified  with  some  of  Shakspere's  greatest  cha- 
racters, and  especially  with  Richard  III. ;  and  yet 
the  attraction  of  the  great  tragic  plays  died  not 
with  Burbage.  Before  the  suppression  of  the 
theatres  this  actor  had  his  immediate  successors  ; 
and  during  the  eighteen  years  in  which  the  theatres 
were  dosed,  the  original  hits  and  points  of  the 
Richards,  and  Hamlets,  and  Macbeths,  and  Lears, 
were  diligently  recorded,  and  immediately  after  the 
Restoration  actors  again  arose,  ambitious  to  realize 
the  mighty  conceptions  of  the  great  master  of  the 
dramatic  art.  During  the  period  when  the  theatres 
were  shut,  the  readers  of  plays  would  still  be  nu- 
merous, and  they  probably  would  be  most  found 
among  the  younger  men  who  had  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  representations  of  the  successors 
of  Shakspere.  We  can  understand  what  the 
later  taste  was  by  the  mode  in  which  Shirley,  in 
his  preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  1647,  speaks  of  these  writers : 
— "Whom  but  to  mention  is  to  throw  a  cloud 
upon  all  former  names,  and  benight  posterity :  this 
book  being,  without  flattery,  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  the  scene  that  time  and  humanity  have 
produced,  and  must  live,  not  only  the  crown  and 
sole  reputation  of  our  own,  but  the  stain  of  all 
other  nations  and  languages :  for  it  may  be  boldly 
aveired,  not  one  indiscretion  hath  branded  this 
paper  hi  all  the  lines,  this  being  the  authentic  wit 
that  made  Blackfriars  an  academy,  where  the  three 
hours'  spectacle,  while  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
were  presented,  was  usually  of  more  advantage  to 
the  hopeful  young  heir,  than  a  costly,  dangerous, 
foreign  travel,  with  the  assistance  of  a  governing 
monsieur  or  signer  to  boot ;  and  it  cannot  be  d.e- 
nied  but  that  the  young  spirits  of  the  tune,  whose 
birth  and  quality  made  them  impatient  of  the 
sourer  ways  of  education,  have,  from  the  attentive 
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hearing  these  pieces,  got  ground  in  point  of  wit 
and  carriage  of  the  most  severely  employed  stu- 
dents, while  these  recreations  were  digested  into 
rules,  and  the  very  pleasure  did  edify.  How  many 
passable  discoursing  dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good 
credit,  upon  the  bare  stock  of  two  or  three  of  these 
single  scenes ! "  This  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  power 
and  capacity  of  the  drama ;  and  one  which  is  a  suffi- 
cientevidence  of  a  declining  taste  amongst  those  who 
were  perforce  contented  with  reading  plays  during 
the  silence  of  the  stage.  From  "  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  the  scene  that  time  and  humanity  have 
produced"  was  to  be  learned  what  was  of  more 


advantage  "than  a  costly,  dangerous,  foreign 
travel."  Hence  were  to  be  acquired  "wit  ana 
carriage,"  and  "dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good 
credit"  by  passing  off  the  repartees  of  these  dra- 
matists as  their  own.  Shirley  knew  the  character 
of  those  whom  he  addressed  in  this  preface.  In 
the  contentions  of  that  tragical  age  few  of  the 
serious  thinkers  would  open  a  play-book  at  all. 
To  the  gay  cavaliers  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  would 
perhaps  be  more  welcome  than  Shakspere ;  and 
Shirley  tells  us  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were 
to  be  admired.  But  assuredly  this  is  not  oblivion 
of  Skakspere. 


III. 


[Davenant.J 

THE  theatres  were  thrown  open  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Malone,  in  his  '  Historical  Account  of  the 
English  Stage,'  informs  us  that  "  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1659,  some  months  before  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Charles  II.,  the  theatres,  which  had 
been  suppressed  during  the  usurpation,  began  to 
revive,  and  several  plays  were  performed  at  the 
Red  Bull  in  St.  John's  Street,  in  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing years,  before  the  return  of  the  King."  He 
then  adds,  that  in  June,  1660,  three  companies 
seem  to  have  been  formed,  including  that  of  the 
Red  Bull ;  and  he  enters  into  a  history  of  the  con- 
tests between  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  and  Killi- 
grew  and  Davenant,  who  had  received  a  patent 
from  the  King  for  the  exclusive  performance  of 
dramatic  entertainments.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  pursue  the  details  of  this  contest,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  terminated  in  the  permanent 
establishment  of  two  theatres  only  in  London. 
Malone  has  ransacked  the  very  irregular  series  of 
papers  connected  with  the  office  of  Sir  Henry  Her- 
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bert,  who  appears  to  have  kept  an  eye  upon  thea- 
trical performances  with  a  view  to  demanding  his 
fees  if  he  should  be  supported  by  the  higher  powers. 
From  these  and  other  sources,  such  as  the  List  of 
Downes,  the  prompter,  of  the  principal  plays  acted 
by  Killigrew's  company,  Malone  infers  that  "  such 
was  the  lamentable  taste  of  those  times  that  the 
plays  of  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  Shirley  were  much 
oftener  exhibited  than  those  of  Shakspeare."  The 
plays  acted  by  this  company,  as  lie  collects  from 
these  documents,  were  Henry  IV.,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Othello,  and  Julius  Caesar.  At 
Davenant's  theatre,  which  boasted  of  the  great 
actor  Betterton,  we  learn  from  Malone  that  the 
plays  performed  were  Pericles,  Macbeth,  The 
Tempest,  Lear,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry 
VIII.,  Twelfth  Night,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Henry  V.  Malone  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
value  of  his  own  documents,  for,  when  he  gives  us 
one  list,  he  points  out  that  there  are  only  three 
plays  of  Sliakspere — "a  melancholy  proof"  of  his 
decline ;  and  at  another  list  he  shakes  his  head, 
reciting  "the  following  plays  of  Shakspeafe,  ami 
these  only."  Now  it  appears  to  us  that,  if  any  proof 
were  wanting  of  the  wonderful  hold  which  Shak- 
spere  had  taken  of  the  English  mind,  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  adverse  to  his  continued 
popularity,  it  would  be  found  in  these  imperfect 
lists,  which  do  not  extend  over  more  than  eight  or 
nine  years.  Here  are  absolutely  fourteen  plays  of 
Shakspere  revived — for  that  is  the  phrase — in  an 
age  which  was  prolific  of  its  own  authors,  adapting 
themselves  to  a  new  school  of  courtly  taste.  All 
the  indirect  testimony,  however  meagre,  exhibits 
the  enduring  popularity  of  Shakspere.  Killi- 
grew's new  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  is  opened  with 
Henry  IV.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  Re- 
storation, when  heading  and  hanging  are  going 
forward,  Pepys  relates  that  he  went  to  see  Othello. 
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In  1661  he  is  attracted  by  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and 
in  1662  we  have  an  entry  in  his  Diary,  with  his 
famous  criticism  :  "  To  the  King's  Theatre,  where 
we  saw  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,  which  I  had 
never  seen  before,  nor  shall  ever  again,  for  it  is 
the  most  insipid  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life,"  Here,  upon  unquestionable  authority, 
we  have  a  fifteenth  play  added  to  the  fourteen  pre- 
viously cited.  But  why  need  we  search  amongst 
such  chance  entries  for  evidence  of  the  reputation 
of  Shakspere  immediately  after  the  Restoration  ? 
Those  who  talk  of  Shakspere  as  emerging  some 
century  ago  into  celebrity  after  having  fallen  into 
neglect  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  those  who  flip- 
pantly affirm  that  "  the  preface  of  Pope  was  the 
first  thing  that  procured  general  admiration  for  his 
works,"  are  singularly  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
passages  of  literary  history.  To  the  vague  and 
random  assertions  and  assumptions,  whether  old 
or  new,  about  the  neglect  into  which  Shakspere 
had  fallen  as  a  popular  dramatist,  may  be  opposed 
the  most  distinct  testimony  of  one  especially  who 
was  a  most  accurate  and  minute  chronicler  of  the 
public  taste.  Colley  Gibber,  who  himself  became 
an  actor,  in  1690,  in  the  one  privileged  company  of 
London  of  which  Betterton  was  the  head — a  com- 
pany formed  out  of  the  united  strength  of  the  two 
companies  which  had  been  established  at  the  Re- 
storation— describes  the  state  of  the  stage  at  the 
period  of  the  first  revival  of  dramatic  performances : 
"  Besides  their  being  thorough  masters  of  their  art, 
these  actors  set  forward  with  two  critical  advan- 
tages, which  perhaps  may  never  happen  again  in 
many  ages."  One  of  the  advantages  he  mentions, 
but  a  secondary  one,  was,  "  that  before  the  Restora- 
tion no  actresses  had  ever  been  seen  upon  the 
English  stage."  But  the  chief  advantage  was  "their 
immediate  opening  after  the  so  long  interdiction 
of  plays  during  the  civil  war  and  the  anarchy  that 
followed  it."  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  What  eager 
appetites  from  so  long  a  fast  must  the  guests  of 
thuse  times  have  had  to  that  high  and  fresh  variety 
of  entertainments  ! "  Provided  by  whom  ?  By  the 
combined  variety  of  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  and 
inger,  and  Ford,  and  Shirley,  and  a  host  of 
other  writers,  whose  attractive  fare  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eager  guests  after  so  long  a  fast  ?  Xo. 
The  high  entertainment  and  the  fresh  variety  was 
to  be  provided  by  one  man  alone,— the  man  who 
we  are  told  was  neglected  in  his  own  age,  and  for- 
gotten in  that  which  came  after  him.  "  What  eager 
appetites  from  so  long  a  fast  must  the  guests  of 
those  times  have  had  to  that  high  and  fresh  variety 
of  entertainments  fkich  Shakespeare  had  left  pre- 
pared for  them, !  Xcrer  teas  a  staye  so  provided.  A 
hundred  years  are  wasted,  and  another  silent  cen- 
tury well  advanced,*  and  yet  what  unborn  age  shall 
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say  Shakespeare  has  his  equal !  How  many  shining 
actors  have  the  warm  scenes  of  his  genius  given  to 
posterity ! "  Betterton  is  idolized  as  an  actor,  as 
much  as  the  old  man  venerates  Shakspere  :  "  Bet- 
terton was  an  actor,  as  Shakespeare  was  an  author, 
both  without  competitors  ;  formed  for  the  mutual 
assistance  and  illustration  of  each  ether's  genius. 
How  Shakespeare  wrote  all  men  who  have  ataste  :'•  T 
nature  may  read,  and  know ;  but  with  what  higher 
rapture  would  he  still  be  read,  could  they  conceive 
how  Betterton  played  him  ! "  Whenever  Cibber 
speaks  of  Betterton's  wondrous  excellence,  it  is 
always  in  connection  with  Shakspere  :  "  Should  I 
tell  you  that  all  the  Othellos,  Hamlets,  Hotspurs, 
Macbeths,  and  Brutuses  whom  you  may  have  seen 
since  his  time  have  fallen  far  short  of  him,  this  still 
should  give  you  no  idea  of  his  particular  excel- 
lence." For  some  years  after  the  Restoration  it 
seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  satiate  the  people 
with  the  repetition  of  Shakspere's  great  characters 
and  leading  plays,  in  company  with  some  of  the 
plays  of  Jonson  and  Fletcher.  The  two  compa- 
nies had  an  agreement  as  to  their  performances : 
"  All  the  capital  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Fletcher, 
and  Ben  Jonson  were  divided  between  them  by  the 
approbation  of  the  court,  and  their  own  alternate 
choice.  So  that,  when  Hart  was  famous  for 
Othello,  Betterton  had  no  less  a  reputation  for 
Hamlet."  Still  the  test  of  histrionic  excellence 
was  Shakspere.  So  far  from  Shakspere  being 
neglected  at  this  period,  it  is  almost  evident  that 
the  performance  of  him  was  overdone ;  for  every 
one  knows  that  a  theatrical  audience,  even  in  the 
largest  city,  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  composed 
of  regular  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  and  that  no- 
velty is  therefore  an  indispensable  requisite  to  con- 
tinued success.  The  plays  of  Shakspere  were  better 
acted  by  the  company  of  which  Betterton  was  the 
head  than  by  the  rival  company;  and  this,  according 
to  Cibber,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  taste  : 
— "  These  two  excellent  companies  were  both  pros- 
perous for  some  few  years,  till  their  variety  of 
plays  began  to  be  exhausted.  Then,  of  course,  the 
better  actors  (which  the  King's  seem  to  have  beeu 
allowed)  could  not  fail  of  drawing  the  greater 
audiences.  Sir  William  Davenant,  therefore,  master 
of  the  Duke's  company,  to  make  head  against 
their  success,  was  forced  to  add  spectacle  and 
music  to  action ;  and  to  introduce  a  new  species 
of  plays,  since  called  dramatic  operas,  of  wluch 
kind  were  '  The  Tempest,'  '  Psyche,'  '  Circe,'  and 
others,  all  set  off  with  the  most  expensive  decora- 
tions of  scenes  and  habits,  with  the  best  voices 
and  dancers. 

"  This  sensual  supply  of  sight  and  sound  coming 
in  to  the  assistance  of  the  weaker  party,  it  was 
no  wonder  they  should  grow  too  hard  for  sense  and 
simple  nature,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  more 
people  there  are  that  can  see  and  hear  than  think 
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and  judge.  So  wanton  a  change  of  the  puhlic 
taste,  therefore,  began  to  fall  as  heavy  upon  the 
King's  company  as  their  greater  excellence  in 
action  had  before  fallen  upon  their  competitors. 
Of  which  encroachment  upon  wit  several  good 
prologues  in  those  days  frequently  complained." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  original 
performances  of  Shakspere,  immediately  after  the 
Restoration,  were  given  from  his  unsophisticated 
text.  The  first  improvements  that  were  perpetrated 
upon  this  text  resulted  from  the  cause  which  Gibber 
has  so  accurately  described.  Davenant,  to  make 
head  against  the  success  of  the  King's  company, 
"  was  forced  to  add  spectacle  and  music  to  action." 
What  importance  Davenant  attached  to  these 
novelties  we  may  learn  from  the  description  of  the 
opening  scene  of  '  The  Enchanted  Island,'— that 
alteration  of  The  Tempest,  by  himself  and  Dryden, 
to  which  Gibber  refers  : — "  The  front  of  the  stage 
is  opened,  and  the  band  of  twenty-four  violins, 
with  the  harpsicals  and  theorbos  which  accompany 
the  voices,  are  placed  between  the  pit  and  the  stage. 
While  the  overture  is  playing,  the  curtain  rises,  and 
discovers  a  new  frontispiece  joined  to  the  great 
pilasters  on  each  side  of  the  stage.  This  frontis- 
piece is  a  noble  arch,  supported  by  large  wreathed 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the  wreathings 
of  the  columns  are  beautified  with  roses  wound 
round  them,  and  several  Cupids  flying  about  them. 
On  the  cornice,  just  over  the  capitals,  sits  on  either 
side  a  figure,  with  a  trumpet  in  one  hand  and  a 
palm  in  the  other,  representing  Fame.  A  little 
farther  on  the  same  cornice,  on  each  side  of  a  com- 
pass-pediment, lie  a  lion  and  a  unicorn,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  royal  arms  of  England.  In  the 
middle  of  the  arch  are  several  angels  holding  the 
king's  arms,  as  if  they  were  placing  them  in  the 
midst  of  that  compass-pediment.  Behind  this  is 
the  scene,  which  represents  a  thick  cloudy  sky,  a 
very  rocky  coast,  and  a  tempestuous  sea  in  per- 
petual agitation.  This  tempest  (supposed  to  be 
raised  by  magic)  has  many  dreadfuj  objects  in  it, 
as  several  spirits  in  horrid  shapes  flying  down 
amongst  the  sailors,  then  rising  in  the  air.  And 
when  the  ship  is  sinking,  the  whole  house  is  dark- 
ened, and  a  shower  of  fire  falls  upon  'em.  This 
is  accompanied  with  lightning,  and  several  claps 
of  thunder,  to  the  end  of  the  storm." 

In  the  alterations  of  this  play,  which  were  made 
in  1669,  and  which  continued  to  possess  the  Eng- 
lish stage  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is 
impossible  now  not  to  feel  how  false  was  the  taste 
upon  which  they  were  built.  Dryden  says  of  this 
play  that  Davenant,  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it, 
"designed  the  counterpart  to  Shakespeare's  plot, 
namely,  that  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  wo- 
man ;  that  by  this  means  those  two  characters  of 
innocence  and  love  might  the  more  illustrate  and 
commend  each  other."  Nothing  can  be  weaker 
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and  falser  in  art  than  this  mere  duplication  of  an 
idea.  But  still  it  was  not  done  irreverently.  The 
Prologue  to  this  altered  Tempest  (of  his  own  part 
of  which  Dryden  says,  "  I  never  writ  anything  with 
more  delight")  is  of  itself  an  answer  to  the  asinine 
assertion  that  Dryden,  in  common  with  the  public 
of  his  day,  was  indifferent  to  the  memory  01 
Shakspere  :* — 

"As  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  underground,  and  thence  new  branches  shoot; 
So,  from  old  Shakespear's  honour' d  dust,  this  day 
Springs  up  and  buds  a  new  reviving  play. 
Shakespear,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first  impart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonson  art. 
He,  monarch  like,  gave  those  his  subjects  law, 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  arid  draw. 
Fletcher  reach'd  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow, 
Whilst  Jonson  crept  and  gather' d  all  below. 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digest : 
One  imitates  him  most,  the  other  best. 
If  they  have  since  out-writ  all  other  men, 
'Tis  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakespear's  pen. 
The  storm  which  vanish'd  on  the  neighb'ring  shore 
Was  taught  by  Shakespear's  Tempest  first  to  roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  Isle. 
But  Shakespear's  magic  could  not  copied  be, 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 
I  must  confess  't  was  bold,  nor  would  you  now 
That  liberty  to  vulgar  wits  allow, 
Which  works  by  magic  supernatural  things : 
But  Shakespear's  pow'r  is  sacred  as  a  king's. 
Those  legends  from  old  priesthood  were  receiv'd, 
And  he  then  writ,  as  people  then  believ'd." 

Of  Dryden's  personal  admiration  of  Shakspere, 
of  his  profound  veneration  for  Shakspere,  there  is 
abundant  proof.  He  belonged  to  the  transition 
period  of  English  poetry.  His  better  judgment 
was  sometimes  held  in  subjection  to  the  false  taste 
that  prevailed  around  him.  He  attempted  to  found 
a  school  of  criticism,  which  should  establish  rules 
of  art  differing  from  those  which  produced  the 
drama  of  Shakspere,  and  yet  not  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  tame  and  formal  school  of  the 
French  tragedians.  He  did  not  perfectly  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  the  romantic  drama.  He 
did  not  see  that,  as  in  all  other  high  poetry,  sim- 
plicity was  one  of  its  great  elements.  lie  was 
of  those  who  would  "  gild  refined  gold."  But  for 
genial  hearty  admiration  of  the  great  master  of  the 
romantic  drama  no  one  ever  went  beyond  him. 
Take,  for  example,  the  conclusion  of  his  preface  to 
All  for  Love :' — "  In  my  style  I  have  professed  to 
imitate  the  divine  Shakespear ;  which  that  I  might 
perform  more  freely,  I  have  disencumbered  myself 
from  rhyme.  Not  that  I  condemn  my  former  way, 
but  that  this  is  more  proper  to  my  present  purpose. 
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hope  1  need  not  to  explain  myself  that  I  have  not 
copied  my  author  servilely.  Words  and  phrases 
must  of  necessity  receive  a  change  in  succeeding 
ages.  But  'tis  almost  a  miracle  that  much  of  his 
language  remains  so  pure ;  and  that  he  who  began 
dramatic  poetry  amongst  us,  untaught  by  any,  and, 
as  Ben  Jonson  tells  us,  without  learning,  should 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  perform  so  much, 
that  in  a  manner  he  has  left  no  praise  for  any  who 
came  after  him." 

Dryden  had  the  notion,  in  which  Shaftesbury  fol- 
lowed him,  that  the  style  of  Shakspere  was  obsolete, 
although  we  have  just  seen  that  he  says,  "'Tis 
almost  a  miracle  that  much  of  his  language  remains 
so  pure,"  Yet  with  this  notion,  which  he  puts 
forward  as  an  apology  for  tampering  with  Shak- 
spere, he  never  ceases  to  express  his  admiration  of 
him ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  show 
how  general  was  the  same  feeling.  The  preface 
to  Troilus  and  Cressida  thus  begins: — "  The  poet 
jEschylus  was  held  in  the  same  veneration  by  the 
Athenians  of  after  ages  as  Shakspeare  is  by  us." 
In  this  preface  is  introduced  the  '  Grounds  of 
Criticism  in  Tragedy,'  in  which  the  critic  applies  a 
variety  of  tests  to  the  art  of  Shakspere,  which  only 
show  that  he  did  not  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  Shakspere  worked :  but  still  there  is 
everywhere  the  most  unqualified  admiration ;  and 
in  the  prologue  to  the  altered  play,  which,  being 
addressed  to  the  people,  could  scarcely  deal  with 
such  rules  and  exceptions  for  the  formation  of  a 
judgment,  we  have  again  the  most  positive  testi- 
mony to  the  public  sense  of  Shakspere,  This 
prologue  is  "  spoken  by  Mr.  Betterton,  representing 
the  ghost  of  Shakspeare." 

"  See,  my  lov'd  Britons,  see  your  Shakespear  rise, 
An  awful  ghost  confess'd  to  h'uman  eyes ! 
TTnnam'd,  methinks,  distinguish'd  I  had  been 
From  other  shades,  by  this  eternal  green, 
Above  whose  wreaths"  the  vulgar  poets  strive, 
And  with  a  touch  their  wither'd  bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpractis'd,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  first,  the  stage. 
And,  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 
'  T  was,  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more. 
On  foreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely, 
Like  fruitful  Britain,  rich  without  supply. 
In  this  my  rough-drawn  play  you  shall  behold 
Some  master-strokes,  so  manly  and  so  bold, 
That  he,  who  meant  to  alter,  found  'em  such, 
He  shook ;  and  thought  it  sacrilege  to  touch. 
Now,  where  are  the  successors  to  my  name  ? 
What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  poet's  fame? 
Weak,  shprt-liv''d  issues  of  a  feeble  age ; 
Scarce  living  to  be  christen'd  on  the  stage!" 

With  these  repeated  acknowledgments  of  Shak- 
gpere's  supremacy,  it  is  at  first  difficult  to  under- 
stand how,  in  1665,  Dryden  should  have  written, 
"  others  are  now  generally  preferred  before  him." 
The  age,  as  be  himself  tells  us,  differed  in  this 
respect  from  tliat  of  Shakspere's  own  age,  and  also 


from  that  of  Charles  I.  He  says,  in  the  same 
'  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,'  speaking  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  "  Their  plays  are  now  the  most 
pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage, 
two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year  for  one 
of  Shakespear's  or  Jonson's."  But  this  is  not  ne- 
glect or  oblivion  of  Shakspere.  We  learn  pretty 
clearly  from  Dryden,  though  he  does  not  care,  to 
say  so,  for  that  would  have  been  self-condemnation, 
that  a  licentiousness  which  was  not  found  in  Shak- 
spere was  an  agreeable  thing  to  a  licentious  au- 
dience: "They"  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher)  "un- 
derstood and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentle- 
men much  better,  whose  wild  debaucheries,  and 
quickness  of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  before  them 
could  paint  as  they  have  done,  ....  They 
represented  all  the  passions  very  lively,  but  above 
all  love,"  The  highest  things  in  Shakspere  can 
only  be  fitly  appreciated  by  a  people  amongst 
whom  there  is  a  high  moral  tone,  capable  of  un- 
derstanding and  of  originating  the  highest  poetical 
things.  With  all  their  faults,  the  ages  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  possessed  this  tone ;  and  it  is  impossible 
now  to  estimate  how  greatly  Shakspere  contributed 
to  its  preservation.  But  nine  years  after  the 
Restoration  there  was  no  public  principle  in 
England,  and  little  private  honour.  The  keenest 
relish  for  Shakspere  most  probably  existed  out  of 
the  Court;  and  Betterton,  in  all  likelihood,  felt 
the  applause  of  the  pit  more  truly  valuable  than 
that  of  the  king1  s  box.  One  thing  is  perfectly  clear : 
that  when  Dryden  is  addressing  the  people,  he 
speaks  of  Shakspere  as  their  especial  favourite. 
He  is  then  "  your  Shakspere,"  The  crafty  and 
prosaic  Pepys,  on  the  contrary,  no  doubt  expressed 
many  a  courtier's  sentiment  about  Shakspere,  In 
the  entry  of  his  Diary  of  August  20th,  1666, 
we  have,  "To  Deptford  by  water,  reading  Othello, 
Moor  of  Venice,  which  I  ever  heretofore  esteemed 
a  mighty  good  play;  but  having  so  lately  read 
'  The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,'  it  seems  a  mean 
thing."  'The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,'  a  tragi- 
comedy, by  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  was  a  translation 
from  the  Spanish,  which  Echard  commends  for  its 
variety  of  plots  and  intrigues.  We  can  easily 
understand  how  Pepys  and  "my  wife's  maid" 
counted  Othello  a  mean  thing  in  comparison  with 
it  Pepys  shows  us  pretty  clearly  the  sort  of 
audience  that  in  that  day  was  called  fashionable, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  displayed  then-  interest 
in  a  theatrical  entertainment: — "My  wife  and  I 
to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  '  The 
Island  Princess,'  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it ;  and 
it  is  a  pretty  good  play,  many  good  things  being 
in  it,  and  a  good  scene  of  a  town  on  fire.  We  sat 
in  an  upper  box,  and  the  jade  Nell  came  and  sat  in 
the  next  box  ;  a  bold  merry  slut,  who  lay  laughing 
there  upon  people,"  Again :  "  To  the  King's  house 
to  'The  Maid's  Tragedy ;'  but  vexed  all  the  while 
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with  two  talking  ladies  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley; 
yet  pleased  to  hear  their  discourse,  he  heing  a 
stranger."  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  "jade 
Nell"  and  the  "talking  ladies"  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  very  large  class,  who  preferred 
"other  plays"  to  those  of 'Shakspere. 

'  The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy,'  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  contains  a  more  condensed 
view  of  Dryden's  opinions  of  Shakspere  than  any 
other  of  his  Prefaces.  We  present  it  therefore, 
with  some  unimportant  omissions,  as  the  summary 
of  the  judgment  of  the  highest  critical  authority  of 
this  period, — when  the  public  taste  had  been  cor- 
nipted  with  music  and  spectacle,  and  comedies  of 
licentious  intrigue  abounded,  in  company  with 
the  rhyming  tragedies  of  Dryden  himself,  and  the 
ranting  bombast  of  his  inferior  rivals.  This  Essay 
first  appeared  in  1679 : — 

"  Tragedy  is  thus  denned  by  Aristotle  (omitting 
what  I  thought  unnecessary  in  his  definition) :  it 
is  an  imitation  of  one  entire,  great,  and  probable 
action ;  not  told,  but  represented ;  which,  by  mov- 
ing in  us  fear  and  pity,  is  conducive  to  the  purging 
of'  those  two  passions  in  our  minds.  More  largely 
thus :  Tragedy  describes  or  paints  an  action,  which 
action  must  have  all  the  proprieties  above  named. 
First,  it  must  be  one,  or  single ;  that  is,  it  must  not 
be  a  history  of  one  man's  life — suppose  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  or  Julius  Caesar — but  one  single 
action  of  theirs.  This  condemns  all  Shakespear's 
historical  plays,  which  are  rather  chronicles  re- 
presented than  tragedies ;  and  all  double  action 

of  plays The  natural  reason  of  this 

rule  is  plain ;  for  two  different  independent  actions 
distract  the  attention  and  concernment  of  the 
audience,  and  consequently  destroy  the  intention  of 
the  poet.  If  his  business  be  to  move  terror  and 
pity,  and  one  of  his  actions  be  comical,  the  other 
tragical,  the  former  will  divert  the  people,  and 
utterly  make  void  his  greater  purpose.  There- 
fore, as  in  perspective,  so  in  tragedy,  there  must 
be  a  point  of  sight  in  which  all  the  lines  termi- 
nate ;  otherwise  the  eye  wanders,  and  'the  work  is 
false 

"  As  the  action  ought  to  be  one,  it  ought  as  such 
to  have  order  in  it ;  that  is,  to  have  a  natural  be- 
ginning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  A  natural  begin- 
ning, says  Aristotle,  is  that  which  could  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  placed  after  another  thing ;  and 
so  of  the  rest.  This  consideration  will  arraign  all 
plays  after  the  new  model  of  Spanish  plots,  where 
accident  is  heaped  upon  accident,  and  that  which 
is  first  might  as  reasonably  be  last ;  an  inconve- 
nience not  to  be  remedied  but  by  making  one 
accident  naturally  produce  another,  otherwise  it  is 
a  farce,  and  not  a  play 

"  The  following  properties  of  the  action  are  so 
easy  that  they  need  not  my  explaining.  It  ought 
to  be  great,  and  to  consist  of  great  persons,  to 


distinguish  it  from  comeay,  where  the  action  is 
trivial,  and  the  persons  of  inferior  rank.  The  last 
quality  of  the  action  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
bable, as  well  as  admirable  and  great.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  historical  truth  in 
it ;  but  always  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
likeness  of  truth,  something  that  is  more  than  barely 
possible,  probable  being  that  which  succeeds  or 
happens  oftener  that  it  misses.  To  invent,  there- 
fore, a  probability,  and  to  make  it  wonderful,  is 
the  most  difficult  undertaking  in  the  art  of  poetry : 
for  that  which  is  not  wonderful  is  not  gieat,  and 
that  which  is  not  probable  will  not  delight  a  rea- 
sonable audience.  This  action,  thus  described, 
must  be  represented,  and  not  told,  to  distinguish 
dramatic  poetry  from  epic.  But  I  hasten  to  the 
end,  or  scope,  of  tragedy,  which  is  to  rectify  or 
purge  our  passions,  fear  and  pity. 

•'  To  instruct  delightfully  is  the  general  end  of 
all  poetry;  philosophy  instructs,  but  it  performs 
its  work  by  precept,  which  is  not  delightful,  or 
not  so  delightful  as  example.  To  purge  the  pas- 
sions by  example  is  therefore  the  particular  in- 
struction which  belongs  to  tragedy.  Rapin,  i» 
judicious  critic,  has  observed,  from  Aristotle,  that 
pride  and  want  of  commiseration  are  the  most 
predominant  vices  in  mankind :  therefore,  to  cure 
us  of  these  two,  the  inventors  of  tragedy  have 
chosen  to  work  upon  two  other  passions,  which 
are  fear  and  pity.  We  are  wrought  to  fear  by 
their  setting  before  our  eyes  some  terrible  example 
of  misfortune  which  happened  to  persons  of  the 
highest  quality ;  for  such  an  action  demonstrates 
to  us  that  no  condition  is  privileged  from  the  turns 
of  fortune ;  this  must  of  necessity  cause  terror  in 
us,  and  consequently  abate  our  pride.  But  when 
we  see  that  the  most  virtuous,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est, are  not  exempt  from  such  misfortunes,  that 
consideration  moves  pity  in  us,  and  insensibly 
works  us  to  be  helpful  to,  and  tender  over,  the  dis- 
tressed, which  is  the  noblest  and  most  godlike  of 
moral  virtues.  Here  it  is  observable  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  man  virtuous,  if 
we  desire  he  should  be  pitied.  We  lament  not, 
but  detest,  a  wicked  man :  we  are  glad  when  we 
behold  his  crimes  are  punished,  and  that  poetical 
justice  is  done  upon  him.  Euripides  was  cen> 
by  the  critics  of  his  time  for  making  his  chief  cha- 
racters too  wicked:  for  example,  Phaedra,  though 
she  loved  her  son-in-law  with  reluctancy,  and  that 
it  was  a  curse  upon  her  iamily  for  offending  Venus, 
yet  was  thought  too  ill  a  pattern  for  the  stage. 
Shall  we  therefore  banish  all  characters  of  villainy  I 
I  confess  I  am  not  of  that  opinion :  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  hero  of  the  play  be  not  a  villain ; 
that  is,  the  characters  which  should  move  our  pity 
ought  to  have  virtuous  inclinations  and  degn 
moral  goodness  in  them.  As  for  a  perfect  character 
of  virtue,  it  never  was  in  nature,  and  therefore 
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there  can  he  no  imitation  of  it :  but  there  are 
allays  of  frailty  to  be  allowed  for  the  chief  persons, 
yet  so  that  the  good  which  is  in  them  shall  out- 
weigh the  bad,  and  consequently  leave  room  for 
punishment  on  the  one  side,  and  pity  on  the  other. 

"  After  all,  if  any  one  will  ask  me  whether  a  tra- 
gedy cannot  be  made  upon  any  other  grounds  than 
those  of  exciting  pity  and  terror  in  us,  Bossu,  the 
best  of  modern  critics,  answers  thus  in  general : 
That  all  excellent  arts,  and  particularly  that  of 
poetry,  have  been  invented  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion by  men  of  a  transcendent  genius ;  and  that 
therefore  they  who  practise  afterwards  the  same 
arts  are  obliged  to  tread  in  their  footsteps,  and  to 
search  in  their  writings  the  foundation  of  them ; 
for  it  is  not  just  that  new  rules  should  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  old. 

"  Here  therefore  the  general  answer  may  be  given 
to  the  first  question,  how  far  we  ought  to  imitate 
Shakespear  and  Fletcher  in  their  plots ;  namely, 
that  we  ought  to  follow  them  so  far  only  as  they 
have  copied  the  excellences  of  those  who  invented 
and  brought  to  perfection  dramatic  poetry  ;  those 
things  only  excepted  which  religion,  customs  of 
countries,  idioms  of  languages,  &c,,  have  altered  in 
the  superstructures,  but  not  in  the  foundation  oi 
the  design.  • 

"  How  defective  Shakespear  and  Fletcher  have 
been  in  all  their  plots,  Mr.  Rymer  has  discovered 
in  his  '  Criticisms :'  neither  can  we,  who  follow 
them,  be  excused  from  the  same  or  greater  errors ; 
which  are  the  more  unpardonable  in  us,  because  we 
want  their  beauty  to  countervail  our  faults.  .... 

"  The  difference  between  Shakespear  and  Flet- 
cher in  their  plotting  seems  to  be  this — that  Shake- 
spear generally  moves  more  terror,  and  Fletcher 
more  compassion.  For  the  first  had  a  more  mas- 
culine, a  bolder,  and  more  fiery  genius ;  the  second, 
a  more  soft  and  womanish.  In  the  mechanic  beau- 
ties of  the  plot,  which  are  the  observation  of  the 
three  unities — time,  place,  and  action — they  are 
both  deficient ;  but  Shakespear  most.  Ben  Jon-  I 
son  reformed  those  errors  in  his  comedies,  yet  one 
of  Shakespear's  was  regular  before  him  ;  which  is, 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

"  After  the  plot,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
play,  the  next  thing  to  which  we  ought  to  apply 
our  judgment  is  the  manners ;  for  now  the  poet 
comes  to  work  aboveground.  The  groundwork  in- 
deed  is  that  which  is  most  necessary,  as  that  upon 
which  depends  the  firmness  of  the  whole  fabric  ; 
yet  it  strikes  not  the  eye  so  much  as  the  beauties 
or  imperfections  of  the  manners,  the  thoughts,  and 
the  expressions. 

"  The  first  rule  wL'ch  Bossu  prescribes  to  the 
writer  of  an  heroic  poem,  and  which  holds  too  by 
the  same  reason  in  all  dramatic  poetry,  is  to  make 
the  moral  of  the  work ;  that  is,  to  lay  down  to 
yourself  what  that  precept  of  morality  shall  be 


which  you  would  insinuate  into  the  people ;  as, 
namely,  Homer's  (which  I  have  copied  in  my 
'  Conquest  of  Granada ')  was,  that  union  preserves 
a  commonwealth,  and  discord  destroys  it ;  Sopho- 
cles, in  his  '  CEdipus,'  that  no  man  is  to  be  ac- 
counted happy  before  his  death.  It  is  the  moral 
that  directs  the  whole  action  of  the  play  to  one 
centre,  and  that  action  or  fable  is  the  example  built 
upon  the  moral,  which  confirms*the  truth  of  it  to 
our  experience.  When  the  fable  is  designed,  then, 
and  not  before,  the  persons  are  to  be  introduced, 
with  their  manners,  characters,  and  passions. 

'•The  manners  in  a  poem  are  understood  to  be 
those  inclinations,  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
which  move  and  carry  us  to  actions,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  in  a  play ;  or  which  incline  the  persons 
to  such  or  such  actions. 

"  But  as  the  manners  are  useful  in  this  art,  they 
may  be  all  comprised  under  these  general  heads  : 
First,  they  must  be  apparent ;  that  is,  in  every  cha- 
racter of  the  play  some  inclinations  of  the  person 
must  appear  ;  and  these  are  shown  in  the  actions 
and  discourse.  Secondly,  the  manners  must  be 
suitable  or  agreeing  to  the  persons  ;  that  is,  to  the 
age,  sex,  dignity,  and  the  other  general  heads  of 
manners.  Thus,  when  a  poet  has  given  the  dignity 
of  a  king  to  one  of  his  persons,  in  all  his  actions  and 
speeches  that  person  must  discover  majesty,  mag- 
nanimity, and  jealousy  of  power ;  because  these  are 
suitable  to  the  general  manners  of  a  king.  The 
third  property  of  manners  is  resemblance ;  and  this 
is  founded  upon  the  particular  characters  of  men, 
as  we  have  them  delivered  to  us  by  relation  or  his- 
tory ;  that  is,  when  a  poet  has  the  known  character 
of  this  or  that  man  before  him,  he  is  bound  to 
represent  him  such,  at  least  not  contrary  to  that 
which  fame  has  reported  him  to  have  been.  .... 

"  The  last  property  of  manners  is,  that  they  be 
constant  and  equal ;  that  is,  maintained  the  same 
through  the  whole  design. 

"  From  the  manners  the  characters  of  persons  are 
derived  ;  for  indeed  the  characters  are  no  other  than 
the  inclinations,  as  they  appear  in  the  several  per- 
sons of  the  poem :  a  character  being  thus  defined — 
that  wliich  distinguishes  one  man  from  another. 
Not  to  repeat  the  same  things  over  again  which 
have  been  said  of  the  manners,  I  will  only  add 
what  is  necessary  here.  A  character,  or  that  which 
distinguishes  one  man  from  all  others,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  one  particular  virtue,  or  \  ice, 
or  passion  only ;  but  it  is  a  composition  of  quali- 
ties which  are  not  contrary  to  one  another  in  the 
same  person.  Thus,  the  same  man  may  be  liberal 
and  valiant,  but  not  liberal  and  covetous  ;  so  in  a 
comical  character,  or  humour,  (which  is  an  inclina- 
tion to  this  or  that  particular  folly,)  Falstaff  is  a  liar 
and  a  coward,  a  glutton  and  a  buffoon,  because  all 
these  qualities  may  agree  in  the  same  man  ;  yet  it 
is  still  to  be  observed  that  one  virtue,  vice,  and 
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passion  ought  to  be  shown  in  every  man,  as  pre- 
dominant over  all  the  rest ;  as  covetousness  in 
Crassus,  love  of  his  country  in  Brutus ;  and  the 
same  in  characters  which  are  feigned. 

"  The  chief  character  or  hero  in  a  tragedy,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  ought  in  prudence  to  be  such 
a  man,  who  has  so  much  more  in  him  of  virtue  than 
of  vice,  that  he  may  be  left  amiable  to  the  audience, 
which  otherwise  Cannot  have  any  concernment  for 
his  sufferings  ;  and  it  is  on  this  one  character  that 
the  pity  and  terror  must  be  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  founded  ;  a  rule  which  is  extremely  neces- 
sary, and  which  none  of  the  critics  that  I  know 
have  fully  enough  discovered  to  us  ;  for  terror  and 
compassion  work  but  weakly  when  they  are  divided 
into  many  persons 

"  By  what  has  been  said  of  the  manners,  it  will 
be  easy  for  a  reasonable  man  to  judge  whether  the 
characters  be  truly  or  falsely  drawn  in  a  tragedy ;  for 
if  there  be  no  manners  appearing  in  the  characters, 
no  concernment  for  the  persons  can  be  raised  ;  no 
pity  or  horror  can  be  moved  but  by  vice  or  virtue, 
therefore  without  them  no  person  can  have  busi- 
ness in  the  play.  If  the  inclinations  be  obscure, 
it  is  a  sign  the  poet  is  in  the  dark,  and  knows  not 
what  manner  of  man  he  presents  to  you,  and  con- 
sequently you  can  have  no  idea,  or  very  imperfect, 
of  that  man ;  nor  can  judge  what  resolutions  he 
ought  to  take,  or  what  words  or  actions  are  proper 
for  him.  Most  comedies  made  up  of  accidents  or 
adventures  are  liable  to  fall  into  this  error ;  and 
tragedies  with  many  turns  are  subject  to  it ;  for  the 
manners  never  can  be  evident  where  the  surprises 
of  fortune  take  up  all  the  business  of  the  stage,  and 
where  the  poet  is  more  in  pain  to  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened to  such  a  man  than  what  he  was.  It  is  one  of 
the  excellences  of  Shakespear,  that  the  manners  of 
his  persons  are  generally  apparent,  and  you  see  their 
bent  and  inclinations.  Fletcher  comes  far  short  of 
him  in  this,  as  indeed  he  does  almost  in  everything. 
There  are  but  glimmerings  of  manners  in  most  of 
his  comedies,  which  run  upon  adventures  ;  and  in 
his  tragedies,  '  Rollo,'  '  Otto,'  the  '  King  and  No 
Krng,' '  Melantius,'  and  many  others  of  his  best,  are 
but  pictures  shown  you  in  the  twilight ;  you  know 
not  whether  they  resemble  vice  or  virtue,  and  they 
are  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  the  present 
scene  requires  it.  But  of  all  poets  this  commenda- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  Ben  Jonson,  that  the  man- 
ners even  of  the  most  inconsiderable  persons  in  his 
plays  are  everywhere  apparent. 

"  By  considering  the  second  quality  of  manners, 
which  is,  that  they  be  suitable  to  the  age,  quality, 
country,  dignity,  &c.,  of  the  character,  we  may 
likewise  judge  whether  a  poet  has  followed  nature. 
In  this  kind  Sophocles  and  Euripides  have  more 
excelled  among  the  Greeks  than  ^Eschylus  ;  and 
Terence  more  than  Plautus  among  the  Romans.  .  .  . 
The  present  French  poets  are  generally  accused, 
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that,  wheresoever  they  lay  the  scene,  or  in  wb>f  • 
soever  age,  the  manners  of  their  heroes  are  wholly 
French.  Racine's  Bajazet  is  bred  at  Constanti- 
nople, but  his  civilities  are  conveyed  to  liim  by 
some  secret  passage  from  Versailles  into  the  Se- 
raglio. But  our  Shakespear,  having  ascribed  to 
Henry  the  Fourth  the  character  of  a  king  and  of 
a  father,  gives  him  the  perfect  manners  of  each 
relation,  when  either  he  transacts  with  his  son  or 
with  his  subjects.  Fletcher,  on  the  other  side,  gives 
neither  to  Arbaces,  nor  to  his  king  in  '  The  Maid's 
Tragedy,'  the  qualities  which  are  suitable  to  a  mo- 
narch  To  return  once  more  to  Shakespear  : 

no  man  ever  drew  so  many  characters,  or  generally 
distinguished  them  better  from  one  another,  ex- 
cepting only  Jonson.  I  will  instance  but  in  one,  to 
show  the  copiousness  of  his  invention  ;  it  is  that 
of  Caliban,  or  the  monster,  in  The  Tempest.  He 
seems  there  to  have  created  a  person  which  was  not 
in  nature — a  boldness  which  at  first  sight  would 
appear  intolerable  ;  for  he  makes  him  a  species  of 
himself,  begotten  by  an  incubus  on  a  witch ;  but 
this,  as  I  have  elsewhere  proved,  is  not  wholly  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  credibility — at  least  the  vulgar 
still  believe  it.  We  have  the  separated  notions  of 
a  spirit  and  of  a  witch — (and  spirits,  according  1  <  > 
f'lato,  are  vested  with  a  subtile  body ;  according  to 
some  of  his  followers,  have  different  sexes) ; — there- 
fore, as  from  the  distinct  apprehensions  of  a  horse 
and  of  a  man  imagination  has  formed  a  Centaur, 
so  from  those  of  an  incubus  and  a  sorceress  Shake- 
spear has  produced  his  monster.  Whether  or  no 
his  generation  can  be  defended  I  leave  to  philo- 
sophy ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  poet  has 
most  judiciously  furnished  him  with  a  person,  a 
language,  and  a  character  which  will  suit  him,  both 
by  father's  and  mother's  side  :  he  has  all  the  dis- 
contents and  malice  of  a  witch  and  of  £  devil,  be- 
sides a  convenient  proportion  of  the  deadly  sins-- 
gluttony, sloth,  and  lust  are  manifest ;  the  dejected- 
ness  of  a  slave  is  likewise  given  him,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  one  bred  up  in  a  desert  island.  His  person 
is  monstrous,  as  he  is  the  product  of  unnatural  lust ; 
and  his  language  is  as  hobgoblin  as  his  person  :  in 
all  things  he  is  distinguished  from  other  mortals. 
The  characters  of  Fletcher  are  poor  and  narrow  in 
comparison  of  Shakespear's  :  I  remember  not  one 
which  is  not  borrowed  from  him,  unless  you  will 
except  that  strange  mixture  of  a  man  in  the  '  King 
and  No  King.'  So  that  in  this  part  Shakespear  is 
generally  worth  our  imitation  ;  and  to  imitate  Flet- 
cher is  but  to  copy  after  him  who  was  a  copier. 

"  Under  this  general  head  of  manners,  the  pas- 
sions are  naturally  included  as  belonging  to  the 
characters.  I  speak  not  of  p;  cy  and  of  terror,  which 
are  to  be  moved  in  the  audience  by  the  plot,  but  of 
anger,  hatred,  love,  ambition,  jealousy,  revenge.. 
&c.,  as  they  are  shown  in  this  or  that  person  of  the 
play.  To  describe  these  naturally,  and  to 
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them  artfully,  is  one  of  the  greatest  commendations 
which  can  be  given  to  a  poet  To  write  pathetic- 
ally, says  Longinus,  cannot  proceed  but  from  a 
lofty  genius.  A  poet  must  be  bom  with  this 
quality;  yet,  unless  he  help  himself  by  an  acquired 
Knowledge  of  the  passions,  what  they  are  in  their 
own  iiature,  and  by  what  springs  they  are  to  be 
moved,  he  will  be  subject  either  to  raise  them  where 
they  ought  not  to  be  raised,  or  not  to  raise  them 
by  the  just  degrees  of  nature,  or  to  amplify  them 
beyond  the  natural  bounds,  or  not  to  observe  the 
crisis  and  turns  of  them  in  their  cooling  and  decay : 
all  which  errors  proceed  from  want  of  judgment  in 
the  poet,  and  from  being  unskilled  in  the  principles 
of  moral  philosophy 

"  It  is  necessary  therefore  for  a  poet,  who  would 
concern  an  audience  by  describing  of  a  passion,  first 
to  prepare  it,  and  not  to  rush  upon  it  all  at  once. . . . 

"  The  next  accessary  rule  is,  to  put  nothing  into 
the  discourse  which  may  hinder  your  moving  of 
the  passions.  Too  many  accidents,  as  I  have  said, 
encumber  the  poet  as  much  as  the  arms  of  Saul  did 
David  ;  for  the  variety  of  passions  which  they  pro- 
duce are  ever  crossing  and  justling  each  other  out 
of  the  way.  He  who  treats  of  joy  and  grief  together 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  causing  neither  of  those  effects. 
There  is  yet  another  obstacle  to  be  removed,  which 
is  pointed  wit,  and  sentences  affected  out  of  season ; 
these  are  nothing  of  kin  to  the  violence  of  passion. 
No  man  is  at  leisure  to  make  sentences  and  similes 
when  his  soul  is  in  an  agony 

"  If  Shakespear  be  allowed,  as  I  think  he  must, 
to  have  made  his  characters  distinct,  it  will  easily 
be  inferred  that  he  understood  the  nature  of  the 
passions ;  because  it  has  been  proved  already  that 
confused  passions  make  undistinguishable  charac- 
ters. Yet  I  cannot  deny  that  he  has  his  failings  ; 
but  they  are  not  so  much  in  the  passions  themselves 
as  in  his  manner  of  expression  :  he  often  obscures 
his  meaning  by  his  words,  and  sometimes  makes  it 
unintelligible.  I  will  not  say  of  so  great  a  poet  that 
he  distinguished  not  the  blown  puffy  style  from  true 
sublimity,  but  I  may  venture  to  maintain  that  the 
fury  of  his  fancy  often  transported  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  judgment,  either  in  coining  of  new  words 
and  phrases,  or  racking  words  which  were  in  use 
into  the  violence  of  a  catachresis.  It  is  not  that  I 
would  explode  the  use  of  metaphors  from  passion, 
for  Longinus  thinks  them  necessary  to  raise  it ;  but 
to  use  them  at  every  word, — to  say  nothing  without 
a  metaphor,  a  simile,  an  image,  or  description, — is, 
I  doubt,  to  smell  a  little  too  strongly  of  the  buskin. 
1  must  be  forced  to  give  an  example  of  expressing 
passion  figuratively ;  but  that  I  may  do  it  with  respect 
to  Shakespear,  it  shall  not  be  taken  from  anything 
of  his :  it  is  an  exclamation  against  fortune,  quoted 
in  his  Hamlet,  but  written  by  some  other  poet  :— 

1  Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  Fortune !  all  you  gods, 
in  general  synod,  take  away  her  power, 


Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heavai 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends.' 

And  immediately  after,  speaking  of  Hecuba,  when 
Priam  was  killed  before  her  eyes : — 

'  The  mobbled  queen,'  &c. 
"  What  a  pudder  is  here  kept  in  raising  the  ex- 
pression of  trifling  thoughts  !  Would  not  a  man 
have  thought  that  the  poet  had  been  bound  prentice 
to  a  wheelwright  for  his  first  rant  ?  and  had  fol- 
lowed a  ragman  for  the  clout  and  blanket  in  the 
second  ? . . . .  But  Shakespear  does  not  often  thus ; 
for  the  passions  in  his  scene  between  Brutus  and 
Cassiusare  extremely  natural,  the  thoughts  are  such 
as  arise  from  the  matter,  and  the  expression  of 
them  not  viciously  figurative.  I  cannot  leave  this 
subject  before  I  do  justice  to  that  divine  poet,  by 
giving  you  one  of  his  passionate  descriptions :  it  is 
of  Richard  the  Second,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  London  by 
Henry  Bullingbrook.  The  painting  of  it  is  so 
lively  and  the  words  so  moving,  that  I  have  scarce 
read  anything  comparable  to  it  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. Suppose  you  have  seen  already  the  fortu- 
nate usurper  passing  through  the  crowd,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people; 
and  now  behold  King  Richard  entering  upon  the 
scene.  Consider  the  wretchedness  of  his  condition, 
and  his  carriage  in  it,  and  refrain  from  pity  if  you 
can:— 

'  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men,'  &c. 

"  To  speak  justly  of  this  whole  matter,  it  ia 
neither  height  of  thought  that  is  discommended, 
nor  pathetic  vehemence,  nor  any  nobleness  of  ex- 
pression in  its  proper  place  ;  but  it  is  a  false  mea- 
sure of  all  these,  something  which  is  like  them  and 
is  not  them  :»it  is  the  Bristol  stone  which  appears 
like  a  diamond ;  it  is  an  extravagant  thought  instead 
of  a  sublime  one  ;  it  is  roaring  madness  instead  of 
vehemence  ;  and  a  sound  of  words  instead  of  sense. 
If  Shakespear  were  stripped  of  all  the  bombast  in 
his  passions,  and  dressed  in  the  most  vulgar  words, 
we  should  find  the  beauties  of  his  thoughts  remain- 
ing ;  if  his  embroideries  were  burnt  down,  there 
would  still  be  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  melting- 
pot  But  I  fear  (at  least  let  me  fear  it  for  myself) 
that  we  who  ape  his  sounding  words  have  nothing 
of  his  thought,  but  are  all  outside ;  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  dwarf  within  our  giant's  clothes.  There- 
fore let  not  Shakespear  suffer  for  our  sakes  ;  it  is 
our  fault  who  succeed  him  in  an  a^e  which  is  more 
refined,  if  we  imitate  him  so  ill  that  we  copy  his 
failings  only,  and  make  a  virtue  of  that  in  our  writ- 
ings which  in  his  was  an  imperfection. 

"  For  what  remains,  the  excellency  of  that  poet 
was,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  more  manly  passions  j 
Fletcher's  in  the  softer :  Shakespear  writ  better 
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betwixt  man  and  man,  Fletcher  betwixt  man  and 
woman ;  consequently  the  one  described  friendship 
hotter,  the  other  love  :  yet  Shakespear  taught 
Fletcher  to  write  love ;  and  Juliet  and  Desdernona 
are  originals.  It  is  true  the  scholar  had  the  softer 
s-nil.  but  the  master  had  the  kinder.  Friendship  is 
both  a  virtue  and  a  passion  essentially  :  love  is  a 
passion  only  in  its  nature,  and  is  not  a  virtue  but 
1  v  accident.  Good  nature  makes  friendship,  but 
effeminacy  love.  Shakespear  had  an  universal 
mind,  which  comprehended  all  characters  and  pas- 
sions ;  Fletcher  a  more  confined  and  limited  :  for 
though  he  treated  love  in  perfection,  yet  honour, 
ambition,  revenge,  and  generally  all  the  stronger 
passions,  he  either  touched  not  or  not  masterly.  To 
onclude  all,  lie  was  a  limb  of  Shakespear." 


"Lhe  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy'  is  held 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  an  answer  to  the  '  Tra- 
gedies of  the  last  Age  considered  and  examined,' 
by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Rymer.  Rymer's  book 
•was  originally  published  in  1678  ;  and  Dryden's 
Preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  in  which  the 
supposed  answer  is  contained,  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Rymer  is  generally  known  as  the 
learned  editor  of  the  vast  collection  of  national 
documents,  arranged  and  published  by  him  in  his 
official  capacity  of  Historiographer  Royal,  under 
the  name  of  '  Fcedera.'  But  this  publication  was 
not  commenced  till  1703,  and  for  many  years  pre- 
vious he  had  been  a  miscellaneous  writer  in  polite 
literature.  In  1678  he  produced  a  tragedy  en- 
titled '  Edgar.'  It  is  almost  painful  to  consider 
that  an  author  to  whose  gigantic  labours  all  stu- 
dents of  English  history  are  so  deeply  indebted 
should  have  put  forth  the  most  ludicrous  criticisms 
upon  Shakspere  that  exist  in  the  English  language. 
In  'The  Tragedies  considered'  he  proposes  to  exa- 
mine "  the  choicest  and  most  applauded  English 
tragedies  of  this  last  age ;  as  '  Rollo,'  '  A  King  and 
no  King,'  '  The  Maid's  Tragedy,'  by  Beaumont 
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and  Fletcher ;  Othello,  and  Julius  Caesar,  by 
Shakespear ;  and  'Catiline,'  by  worthy  Ben."  But 
at  this  period  he  did  not  carry  through  his  design. 
The  whole  of  this .  book  is  devoted  to  the  three 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  would  be  be- 
'side  our  purpose  to  show  how  he  disposes  of  them  ; 
but  the  following  passage  will  exhibit  the  jiature 
of  his  judgment : — •"  I  have  thought  our  poetry  of 
the  last  age  as  rude  as  our  architecture.  One 
cause  thereof  might  be  that  Aristotle's  '  Treatise 
of  Poetry'  has  been  so  little  studied  amongst  us." 
The  completion  of  Rymer's  plan  was  deferred  for 
fifteen  years.  In  1693  appeared  '  A  Short  View 
of  Tragedy ;  its  original  excellency  and  corruption. 
With  some  Reflections  on  Shakespear  and  other 
Practitioners  for  the  Stage.'  This  second  treatise 
thus  begins  :  "  What  reformation  may  not  we  ex- 
pect now  that  in  France  they  see  the  necessity  for 
a  chorus  to  their  tragedies ! . . .  The  chorus  was  the 
root  and  original,  and  is  certainly  always  the  most 
necessary  part,  of  tragedy."  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unjust  to  Rymer  to  collect  the  disjecta  mem- 
bra of  his  criticism  upon,  or  rather  abuse  of,  Shak- 
spere, without  exhibiting  what  were  his  own  no- 
tions of  dramatic  excellence ;  and  certainly  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  ludicrous  there  are  few  things 
more  amusing  than  his  solemn  scheme  for  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  imitation 
of  '  The  Persians  oi  ^Eschylus.  We  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  presenting  it  to  our  readers : — 

"  The  place,  then,  for  the  action  may  be  at  Ma- 
drid, by  some  tomb,  or  solemn  place  of  resort ;  or, 
if  we  prefer  a  turn  in  it  from  good  to  bad  fortune, 
then  some  drawing-room  in  the  palace  near  the 
king's  bed-chamber. 

"  The  time  to  begin,  twelve  at  night. 

"  The  scene  opening  presents  fifteen  grandees  of 
Spafn,  with  their  most  solemn  beards  and  accou- 
trements, met  there  (suppose)  after  some  ball,  or 
other  public  occasion.  They  talk  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  the  greatness  of  their  power,  the  vastness  of 
their  dominions,  and  prospect  to  be  infallibly,  ere 
long,  lords  of  all.  With  this  prosperity  and  goodly 
thoughts  transported,  they  at  last  form  themselves 
into  the  chorus,  and  walk  such  measures,  with 
music,  as  may  become  the  gravity  of  such  a  chorus. 

"  Then  enter  two  or  three  of  the  cabinet  council, 
who  now  kave  leave  to  tell  the  secret  that  the 
preparations  and  the  invincible  Armada  was  to 
conquer  England.  These,  with  part  of  the  chorus, 
may  communicate  all  the  particulars— the  provi- 
sions, and  the  strength  by  sea  and  land  ;  the  cer- 
tainty of  success,  the  advantages  by  that  accession  ; 
and  the  many  tun  of  tar-barrels  for  the  heretics. 
These  topics  may  afford  matter  enough,  with  the 
chorus,  for  the  second  act. 

"  In  the  third  act,  these  gentlemen  of  the  cabinet 
cannot  agree  about  sharing  the  preferments  of 
England,  and  a  mighty  broil  there  is  amongst 
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them.  One  will  not  be  content  unless  he  is  King 
of  Man ;  another  will  be  Duke  of  Lancaster.  One, 
that  had  seen  a  coronation  in  England,  will  by  all 
means  be  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  or  else  Duke  of 
Normandy.  And  on  this  occasion  two  competitors 
have  a  juster  occasion  to  work  up  and  show  the 
muscles  of  their  passion  than  Shakespear's  Cassias 
and  Brutus.  After,  the  chorus. 

"The  fourth  act  may.  instead  of  Atossa,  present 
some  old  dames  of  the  court,  used  to  dream  dreams, 
and  to  see  sprites,  in  their  night-rails  and  fore- 
head-cloths, to  alarm  our  gentleaien  with  new  ap- 
prehensions, which  make  distraction  and  disorders 
suifioient  to  furnish  out  this  act. 

"  In  the  last  act  the  king  enters,  and  wisely  dis- 
courses against  dreams  and  hobgoblins,  to  quiet 
their  minds :  and,  the  more  to  satisfy  them,  and 
take  off  then-  fright,  he  lets  them  to  know  that 
St.  Loyola  had  appeared  to  him,  and  assured  him 
that  all  is  well.  Tliis  said,  conies  a  messenger  of 
the  ill  news ;  his  account  is  lame,  suspected,  he 
sent  to  prison.  A  second  messenger,  that  came 
away  long  after,  but  had  a  speelier  passage  :  his 
account  is  distinct,  and  all  their  loss  credited.  So, 
in  fine,  one  of  the  chorus  concludes  with  that  of 
Euripides,  Thus  you  see  the  gods  bri'.ig  things  to 
pass  often  otherwise  than  was  by  ;i;an  proposed." 

After  this,  can  we  wonder  that  the  art  of  Thomas 
Rymer  is  opposed  to  the  art  of  William  Shakspere  ? 
Let  us  hear  what  he  says  of  Othello—"  of  all  the 
tragedies  acted  on  our  English  stage,  that  which  is 
said  to  bear  the  bell  away."  He  .~ir»t  gives  the 
fable,  of  which  the  points  are,  the  marriage  of 
Othello,  the  jealousy  from  the  incident  of  the 
handkerchief,  and  the  murder  of  Desdemoua,  The 
facetious  critic  then  proceeds : — 

"  Whatever  nibs  or  difficulty  may  stick  on  the 
bark,  the  moral,  sure,  of  this  fable  is  very  instruc- 
tive 

"  First,  Tliis  may  be  a  caution  to  all  maidens  of 
quality  how,  without  their  parents'  consent,  they 
run  away  with  blackamoors. 

"  Secondly,  This  may  be  a  warning  to  all  good 
wives,  that  they  look  well  to  then-  Uaen. 

"  Thirdly,  Tliis  may  be  a  lesson  to  husbands, 
that,  before  their  jealousy  be  tragical,  the  proofs 
may  be  mathematical" 

The  whole  story  of  Othello,  we  learn,  is  founded 
upon  "  an  improbable  lie:" — 

"  The  character  of  that  state  (Venice)  is  to  em- 
ploy strangers  in  then:  wars ;  but  shall  a  poet 
thence  fancy  that  they  will  set  a  negro  to  be  their 
general,  or  trust  a  Moor  to  defend  them  against  the 
Turk  ?  With  us  a  blackamoor  might  rise  to  be  a 
trumpeter ;  but  Shakespear  would  not  have  him 
less  than  a  lieutenant-general  With  us  a  Moor 
might  marry  some  little  drab,  or  small-coal  wench  ; 
Shakespear  would  provide  him  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  some  great  lord  or  privy-councillor  j  and 


all  the  town  should  reckon  it  a  very  suitable 
match :  yet  the  English  are  not  bred  up  with  that 
hatred  and  aversion  to  the  Moors  as  are  the  Vene- 
tians, who  suffer  by  a  perpetual  hostility  from 
them, — 

Littora  littoribus  contraria  . . . 

Nothing  is  more  odious  in  nature  than  an  im- 
probable lie  ;  and,  certainly,  never  was  any  play 
fraught,  like  this  of  Othello,  with  improbabilities." 

We  nest  are  told  that  "the  characters  or  man- 
ners, which  are  the  second  part  in  a  tragedy,  are  not 
less  unnatural  and  improper  than  the  fable  was 
improbable  and  absurd."  From  such  characters 
we  are  not  to  expect  thoughts  "that  are  either 
true,  or  fine,  or  noble;"  and  further,  "in  the 
neighing  of  a  horse,  or  in  the  growling  of  a  mastiff, 
there  is  a  meaning,  there  is  as  lively  exprt- 
and,  may  I  say,  more  humanity,  than  many  times 
in  the  tragical  flights  of  Shakespear."  The 
crowning  glory  of  the  treatise  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  critic  disposes  of  the  scene  between 
Othello  and  lago  in  the  third  act : — 

"  Then  comes  the  wonderful  scene  where  lago, 
by  shrugs,  half-words,  and  ambiguous  reflections, 
works  Othello  up  to  be  jealous.  One  might  think, 
after  what  we  have  seen,  that  there  needs  no  great 
cunning,  no  great  poetry  and  address,  to  make  the 
:  jealous.  Such  impatience,  such  a  rout  for  a 
fcmdsome  young  fellow,  the  very  morning  alter 
her  marriage,  must  make  him  either  to  be  jealous, 
or  to  take  her  for  a  changeling  below  his  jealousy. 
After  this  scene  it  might  strain  the  poet's  skill  to 
reconcile  the  couple,  tiid  allay  the  jealousy.  lago 
now  can  only  actum  agere,  and  vex  the  audience 
with  a  nauseous  repetition.  Whence  comes  it, 
then,  that  this  is  the  top  scene — the  scene  that 
raises  Othello  above  all  other  tragedies  in  our 
theatres  ?  It  is  purely  from  the  action,  from  the 
mops  and  the  mows,  the  grimace,  the  grins  and 
gesticulation.  Such  scenes  as  this  have  made  all 
the  world  run  after  Harlequin  and  Scaramuccio." 

The  conclusion  of  this  prodigious  piece  of  criticism 
must  conclude  our  extracts  from  Thomas  Rymer : — 

••  What  can  remain  with  the  audience  to  carry 
home  with  them  from  this  sort  of  poetry,  for  their 
use  and  edification  ?  How  can  it  work  unless  (in- 
steaa  of  settling  the  mind,  and  purging  our  pas- 
sions) to  delude  our  senses,  disorder  our  thoughts, 
addle  our  brain,  pervert  our  affections,  hair  our 
imaginations,  corrupt  our  appetite,  and  fill  our 
head  with  vanity,  confusion,  tintarnarre,  and 
jingle-jangle  beyond  what  all  the  parish-clerks  of 
London,  with  their  Old  Testament  farces  and  in- 
terludes, in  Richard  the  Second's  time,  could  ever 
pretend  to  ?  Our  only  hopes,  for  the  good  of  their 
souls,  can  be,  that  these  people  go  to  the  playhouse 
as  they  do  to  church,  to  sit  still,  look  on  one  another, 
make  no  reflection,  nor  mind  the  play  more  than 
they  would  a  sermon.  There  is  in  this  play  fwiaa 
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burlesque,  some  humour  and  ramble  of  comical 
wit,  some  show,  and  some  mimicry  to  divert  the 
spectators :  but  the  tragical  part  is  plainly  none 
other  than  a  bloody  farce,  without  salt  or  savour." 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  of  an  able 
article  in  'The  Retrospective  Review,'  that  "these 
attacks  on  Shakespear  are  very  curious,  as  evincing 
how. gradual  has  been  the  increase  of  his  fame;" 
that  "  their  whole  tone  shows  that  the  author  was 
not  advancing  what  he  thought  the  world  would 
regard  as  paradoxical  or  strange ;"  that  "he  speaks 
as  one  with  authority  to  decide."  So  far  from 
receiving  Rymer's  frenzied  denunciations  as  an 
expression  of  public  opinion,  we  regard  them  as  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  very  singular  individual,  who  is 
furious  in  the  exact  proportion  that  the  public 
opinion  differs  from  his  own.  He  attacks  Othello 
and  Julius  Caesar,  especially,  because  Betterton 
had  for  years  been  drawing  crowds  to  his  per- 
formance in  those  tragedies.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  glory  in  opposing  the  general  opinion.  In 
his  first  book  he  says,  "With  the  remaining  trage- 
dies I  shall  also  send  you  some  reflections  on  that 
1  Paradise  Lost'  of  Milton's,  which  some  are  pleased 
to  call  a  poem."  Dryden,  the  great  critical  authority 
of  his  day,  before  whose  opinions  all  other  men 
bowed,  had  in  1679  thus  spoken  of  the  origin  of 
his  great  scene  between  Troilus  and  Hector :  "  The 
occasion  of  raising  it  was  hinted  to  me  by  JVM 
Betterton  ;  the  contrivance  and  working  of  it  was 
my  own.  They  who  think  to  do  me  an  injury  by 
saying  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  scene  betwixt 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  do  me  an  honour  by  supposing 
I  could  imitate  the  incomparable  Shakespear." 
Dryden  then  goes  on  to  contrast  the  modes  in  which 
Euripides,  Fletcher,  and  Shakspere  have  managed 
the  quarrel  of  two  virtuous  men,  raised  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  passion,  and  ending  in  the  renewal  of 
their  friendship  ;  and  he  says,  "  The  particular 
groundwork  which  Shakespear  has  taken  is  incom- 
parably the  best."  This  decision  of  Dryden  would 
in  those  days  dispose  of  the  matter  as  a  question  of 
criticism.  But  out  comes  Rymer,  who,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Dryden's  judgment  and  Betterton's  ap- 
plause, tells  us  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  here  act 
the  part  of  mimics ;  are  bullies  and  buffoons  ;  are 
to  exhibit  "  a  trial  of  skill  in  huffing  and  swagger- 
ing, like  two  drunken  Hectors  for  a  twopenny 
reckoning."  It  may  be  true  that  "  the  author  was 
not  advancing  what  he  thought  the  world  would 
regard  as  paradoxical  and  strange ;"  for  it  is  the 
commonest  of  self-delusions,  even  to  the  delusions 
of  insanity,  to  believe  that  the  whole  world  agrees 
with  the  most  extravagant  mistakes  and  the. 
strangest  paradoxes :  and  when  Rymer,  upon  his 
critical  throne,  "  speaks  as  one  with  authority  to 
decide,"  his  authority  is  as  powerless  as  that  of  the 
madman  in  Hogarth,  who  sits  in  solitary  naked- 
ness upon  his  straw,  with  crown  on  head  and 
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sceptre  in  hand.  Rymer  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  an  able  man,  in  his  own  province,  meddling  wiih 
that  of  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  true  concep- 
tion. He  is,  perhaps,  more  denuded  of  the  poetical 
sense  than  any  man  who  ever  attempted  to  be  a 
critic  in  poetry :  but  he  had  real  learning.  Shak- 
spere fell  into  worse  hands  after  Rymer.  The 
"  Man  Mountain"  was  fastened  to  the  ground  by 
the  Lilliputians,  and  the  strings  are  only  just  now 
broken  by  which  he  was  bound. 

In  the  quotations  wliich  we  have  given  from 
Dryden  it  may  be  seen  how  reverently  criticism 
was  based  upon  certain  laws  which,  however  false 
might  be  their  application,  were  nevertheless  held 
to  be  tests  of  the  merit  of  the  highest  poetical  pro- 
ductions. Dryden  was  always  balancing  between 
the  rigid  application  of  these  laws  and  his  own 
hearty  admiration  of  those  whose  art  had  rejected 
them.  If  he  had  been  less  of  a  real  poet  himself, 
he  might  have  become  as  furious  a  stickler  for  the 
canons  of  the  ancients  as  Rymer  was.  With  all 
his  occasional  expressions  of  hatred  towards  the 
French  school  of  tragedy,  he  was  unconsciously 
walking  in  the  circle  which  the  fashion  of  his  age 
had  drawn  around  all  poetical  invention.  It  was 
assuredly  not  yet  the  fashion  of  the  people ;  for  they 
clung  to  the  school  of  poetry  and  passion  with  a 
love  which  no  critical  opinions  could  wholly  subdue. 
It  was  not  the  fashion  of  those  who  had  drunk  their 
inspiration  from  the  Elizabethan  poets.  It  was  not 
the  fashion  of  Milton  and  his  disciples.  Hear 
how  Edward  Phillips  speaks  of  Corneille  in  1675  : 
— "Corneille,  the  great  dramatic  writer  of  France, 
wonderfully  applauded  by  the  present  age,  both 
among  his  own  countrymen  and  our  Frenchly- 
affected  English,  for  the  amorous  intrigues  which 
if  not  there  before,  he  commonly  thrusts  into  his 
tragedies  and  acted  histories ;  the  imitation  whereof 
among  us,  and  of  the  perpetual  colloquy  in  rhyme, 
hath  of  late  very  much  corrupted  our  English 
stage."  It  was  the  spread  of  this  fashion  amongst 
the  courtly  litterateurs  of  the  day  that  gave  some 
encouragement  to  the  extravagance  of  Rymer.  The 
solemn  harangues  about  decorum  in  tragedy,  the 
unities,  moral  fitness,  did  not  always  present  the 
ludicrous  side,  as  it  did  in  this  learned  madriian, 
who  sublimated  the  whole  affair  into  the  most  de- 
licious absurdity.  We  love  him  for  it  His  appli- 
cation of  a  "rule"  to  Fletcher's  'Maid's  Tragedy' 
is  altogether  such  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  his 
mode  of  applying  his  critical  knowledge,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  one  more  quotation  from  him : — "  If 
I  mistake  not,  in  poetry,  no  woman  is  to  km  a 
man,  except  her  quality  gives  her  the  advantage 
above  him ;  nor  is  a  servant  to  kill  the  master,  nor 
a  private  man,  much  less  a  subject,  to  kill  a  king ; 
nor  on  the  contrary.  Poetical  decency  will  not 
suffer  death  to  be  dealt  to  each  other  by  such  per- 
sons whom  the  laws  of  duel  allow  not  to  enter  the 
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lists  together."  Rymer  never  changed  his  opinions. 
Ihe  principles  upon  which  he  founded  his  first 
book  were  carried  to  a  greater  height  of  extrava- 
gance in  his  second.  Dryden,  on  the  contrary, 
depreciates  Shakspere,  though  timidly  and  doubt- 
fully, in  his  early  criticisms,  but  warms  into  higher 
and  higher  admiration  as  he  grows  older.  The 
'  Defence  of  the  Epilogue  to  the  Conquest  of 
Grenada,'  written  in  1672,  presents  a  curious  con- 
trast to  '  The  Grounds  of  Criticism.'  He  was  then 
a  young  poet,  and  wanted  to  thrust  aside  those  who 
Ktood  in  the  way  of  his  stage  popularity :  "  Let  any 
man  who  understands  English  read  diligently  the 
works  of  Shakespear  and  Fletcher ;  and  I  dare 
undertake  that  he  will  find  in  every  page  some 
solecism  of  speech,  or  some  notorious  flaw  in  sense : 
and  yet  these  men  are  reverenced  when  we  are 

not  forgiven. But  the  times  were 

ignorant  in  which  they  lived.  Poetry  was  then, 
if  not  in  its  infancy  among  us,  at  least  not  arrived 
to  its  vigour  and  maturity ;  witness  the  lameness 
of  their  plots."  This  was  the  self-complacency 
which  the  maturer  thoughts  of  a  vigorous  mind 
corrected.  But  nothing  could  correct  the  critical 
obstinacy  of  Rymer.  Dryden's  poetical  soul  mount- 
ed above  the  growing  feebleness  of  his  age's  cri- 
ticism, till  at  last,  when  he  attempted  to  deal  with 
Shakspere  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he  became  a 
worshipper  instead  of  a  mocker : — 

"  And  those  who  came  to  scoff  remain'd  to  pray." 

The  age  laid  its  leaden  sceptre  upon  the  smaller 
minds,  and  especially  upon  those  who  approached 
Shakspere  with  a  cold  and  creeping  admiration. 
Of  such  was  Charles  Gildon.  In  1694  he  appeared 
in  the  world  with  '  Some  Reflections  on  Mr.  Ry- 
mer's Short  View  of  Tragedy,  and  an  Attempt  at  a 
Vindication  of  Shakespear.'  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  produce  the  antagonist  of  Rymer  armed 
cap-d-pie,  and  set  these  two  doughty  combatants 
in  mortal  fight  with  their  sacks  of  sand.  It  will  he 
sufficient  for  us  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  Gil- 
don's  '  Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the 
Stage,'  1710,  by  way  of  showing,  what  indeed  may 
be  inferred  from  Rymer's  own  book,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  against  the  critics  : — "  'T  is  my  opinion 
that,  if  Shakespear  had  had  those  advantages  of 
learning  which  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients would  have  given  him,  so  great  a  genius  as 
his  would  have  made  him  a  very  dangerous  rival 
in  fame  to  the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity ;  so  far 
am  I  from  seeing  how  this  knowledge  could  either 
have  curbed,  confined,  or  spoiled  the  natural  ex- 
cellence of  his  writings.  For  though  I  must  always 
think  our  author  a  miracle  for  the  age  he  lived  in, 
yet  I  am  obliged,  in  justice  to  reason  and  art,  to 
confess  that  he  does  not  come  up  to  the  ancients 
in  all  the  beauties  of  the  drama.  But  it  is  no  small 
honour  to  him,  that  he  has  surpassed  them  in  the 


topics  or  commonplaces.  And  to  confirm  the 
victory  he  obtained  on  that  head  at  Mr.  Hales's 
chamber,  st  Eton,  I  shall,  in  this  present  under- 
taking, not  only  transcribe  the  most  shining,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  same  subjects  in  the  Latin 
authors.  This  I  do  that  I  might  omit  nothing  that 
could  do  his  memory  that  justice  which  he  really 
deserves :  but  to  put  his  errors  and  his  excellences 
on  the  same  bottom  is  to  injure  the  Litter,  an  . 
the  enemies  of  our  poet  an  advantage  against  him, 
of  doing  the  same ;  that  is,  of  rejecting  his  beauties, 
a»all  of  a  piece  with  his  faults.  This  unaccountable 
bigotry  of  the  town  to  the  very  errors  of  Shake- 
spear was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Rymer's  criticisms, 
and  drove  him  as  far  into  the  contrary  extreme,  I 
am  far  from  approving  his  manner  of  treating  our 
poet ;  though  Mr.  Dryden  owns  that  all,  or  most, 
of  the  faults  he  has  found  are  just ;  but  adds  this 
odd  reflection :  And  yet,  says  he,  who  minds  the 
critic,  and  who  admires  Shakespear  less  ?  That 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  Mr.  Rymer  Mas  indeed  made 
good  his  charge,  and  yet  the  town  admired  his 
errors  still :  which  I  take  to  be  a  greater  proof  of 
the  folly  and  abandoned  taste  of  the  town  than 
of  any  imperfections  in  the  critic ;  which,  in  my 
opinion,  exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  age  he  lived 
in ;  to  which  Mr.  Rowe  very  justly  ascribes  most 
of  his  faults.  It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Rymer 
carried  the  matter  too  far,  since  no  man  that  has 
the  least  relish  of  poetry  can  question  his  genius ; 
for,  in  spite  of  bis  known  and  visible  errors,  when 
I  read  Shakespear,  even  in  some  of  his  most 
irregular  plays,  I  am  surprised  into  a  pleasure  so 
great,  that  my  judgment  is  no  longer  free  to  see 
the  faults,  though  they  are  never  so  gross  and 
evident  There  is  such  a  witchery  in  him  that 
all  the  rules  of  art  which  he  does  not  observe, 
though  built  on  an  equally  solid  and  infallible 
reason,  vanish  away  in  the  transports  of  those 
that  he  does  observe,  so  entirely  as  if  I  had  never 
known  anything  of  the  matter."  The  rules  o 
art !  It  was  the  extraordinary  folly  of  the  age 
which  produced  these  observations  to  believe  that 
Shakspere  realized  his  great  endeavours  without 
any  rule  at  all,  that  is,  without  any  method.  Ry- 
mer was  such  a  thorough  believer  in  the  infallibility 
of  these  rules  of  art,  that  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
very  highest  power  of  Shakspere,  because  it  did 
not  agree  with  these  rules.  Gildon  believed  in  the 
power,  and  believed  in  the  rules  at  the  same  time : 
hence  his  contradictions.  "  The  unaccountable 
bigotry  of  the  town  to  the  very  errors  of  Shake- 
spear" was  the  best  proof  of  the  triumphant  pri- 
vilege of  genius  to  abide  in  full  power  and  tran- 
quillity amidst  its  own  rules.  The  small  poets, 
i  and  the  smaller  critics,  were  working  upon  me- 
chanic rules.  When  they  saw  in  Shakspere  some- 
thing like  an  adherence  to  ancient  rules  of  art, 
they  cried  out,  Wonderful  power  of  nature .'  When 
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they  detected  a  deviation,  they  exclaimed,  Pitiable 
calamity  of  ignorance  !  It  is  evident  that  these  cri- 
tics could  not  subject  the  people  to  their  laws ;  and 
("hey  despise  the  ignorant  people,  therefore,  as  they 
pity  the  ignorant  Shakspere.  Hear  Gildon  again : — 
"  A  judicious  reader  of  our  author  will  easily 
discover  those  defects  that  his  beauties  would  make 
him  wish  had  been  corrected  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole  art  of  the  drama.  For  it  is  evident  that, 
by  the  force  of  his  own  judgment,  or  the  strength 
of  his  imagination,  he  has  followed  the  rules  of  art 
in  all  those  particulars  in  which  he  pleases.*  I 
know  that  the  rules  of  art  have  been  sufficiently  cla- 
moured against  by  an  ignorant  and  thoughtless  sort 
of  men  of  our  age ;  but  it  was  because  they  knew 
nothing  of  them,  and  never  considered  that  with- 
mt  some  standard  of  excellence  there  could  be  no 
justice  done  to  merit,  to  which  poetasters  and  poets 
must  else  have  an  equal  claim,  which  is  the  highest 
degree  of  barbarism.  Nay,  without  an  appeal  to 
these  very  ruffes,  Shakespear  himself  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  most  worthless  pretenders, 
who  have  often  met  with  an  undeserved  applause, 
and  challenge  the  title  of  great  poets  from  their 
success."  We  will  only  anticipate  for  a  moment 
the  philosophical  wisdom  of  a  later  school  of  criti- 
cism, to  supply  an  answer  to  Gildon  :  "  The  spirit 
of  poetry,  like  all  other  living  powers,  must  of  ne- 
cessity circumscribe  itself  by  rules,  were  it  only  to 
unite  power  with  beauty.  It  must  embody  in 
order  to  reveal  itself ;  but  a  living  body  is  of  ne- 
cessity an  organized  one ;  and  what  is  organization 
but  the  connection  of  parts  in  and  for  a  whole,  so 
that  each  part  is  at  once  end  and  means  '?"* 

The  redoubted  John  Dennis  Avas  another  of  the 
antagonists  of  Rymer.  He  carried  heavier  metal 
than  Gildon  ;  but  he  nevertheless  belonged  to  the 
cuckoo  school  of  "  rules  »f  art."  He  had  a  just 
appreciation  of  Shakspere  as  far  as  he  went ;  and 
a  few  of  his  judgments  certainly  deserve  a  place  in 
this  History  of  Opinion : — "  Shakespear  was  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  the  world  ever  saw 
for  the  tragic  stage.  Though  he  lay  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  any  of  his  successors,  yet  had 
he  greater  and  more  genuine  beauties  than  the 
best  and  greatest  of  them.  And  what  makes  the 
brightest  glory  of  his  character,  those  beauties 
were  entirely  his  own,  and  owing  to  the  force  of 
his  own  nature ;  whereas  his  faults  were  owing 
to  his  education,  and  to  the  age  that  he  lived 
in.  One  may  say  of  him  as  tkey  did  of  Homer 
— that  he  had  none  to  imitate,  and  is  himself 
inimitable.  His  imaginations  were  often  as  just 
us  they  were  bold  and  strong.  He  had  a  na- 
tural discretion  which  never  could  have  been 
taught  him,  and  his  judgment  was  strong  and  pe- 
netrating. He  seems  to  have  wanted  nothing  but 
time  and  leisure  for  thought,  to  have  found  out 
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those  rules  of  which  he  appears  so  ignorant.  Kii 
characters  are  always  drawn  justly,  exactly,  gra- 
phically, except  where  he  failed  by  not  knowing 
history  or  the  poetical  art.  He  has  for  the  most 
part  more  fairly  distinguished  them  than  any  of 
his  successors  have  done,  who  have  falsified  them, 
or  confounded  them,  by  making  love  the  predo- 
minant quality  in  all.  He  had  so  fine  a  talent 
for  touching  the  passions,  they  are  so  lively  in 
him,  and  so  truly  in  nature,  that  they  often  touch 
us  more  without  their  due  preparations  than  those 
of  other  tragic  poets  who  have  all  the  beauty  of 
design  and  all  the  advantage  of  incidents.  His 
master-passion  was  terror,  which  he  has  often 
moved  so  powerfully  and  so  wonderfully,  that  we 
may  justly  conclude  that,  if  he  had  had  the  advan- 
tage of  art  and  learning,  he  would  have  surpassed 
the  very  best  and  strongest  of  the  ancients.  His 
paintings  are  often  so  beautiful  and  so  lively,  so 
graceful  and  so  powerful,  especially  where  he  uses 
them  in  order  to  move  terror,  that  there  is  nothing 
perhaps  more  accomplished  in  our  English  poetry. 
His  sentiments,  for  the  most  part,  in  his  best  tra- 
gedies, are  noble,  generous,  easy,  and  natural,  and 
adapted  to  the  persons  who  use  them.  His  ex- 
pression is  in  many  places  good  and  pure  after  a 
hundred  years ;  simple,  though  elevated — graceful, 
though  bold — and  easy,  though  strong. '  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  very  original  of  our  English  tra- 
gical harmony  ;  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank 
verse,  diversified  often  hy  dissyllable  and  trisyllable 
terminations.  For  that  diversity  distinguishes  it 
from  heroic  harmony,  and,  bringing  it  nearer  to 
common  use,  makes  it  more  proper  to  gain  atten- 
tion, and  more  fit  for  action  and  dialogue.  Such 
verse  we  make  when  we  are  writing  prose ;  we  make 
such  verse  in  common  conversation.  If  Shakespear 
had  these  great  qualities  by  nature,  what  would 
he  not  have  been  if  he  had  joined  to  so  happy 
a  genius  learning  and  the  poetical  art  ! " 

It  was  this  eternal  gabble  about  rules  of  art, 
this  blindness  to  the  truth  that  the  living  power  of 
Shakspere  had  its  own  organization,  that  set  the 
metre-mongers  of  that  day  upon  the  task  of  im- 
proving Shakspere.  Dennis  was  himself  one  of 
the  great  improvers.  Poetical  justice  was  one  of 
the  rules  for  which  they  clamoured.  Duncan  and 
Banquo  ought  not  to  perish  in  Macbeth,  nor  Des- 
demona  in  Othello,  nor  Cordelia  and  her  father  in 
Lear,  nor  Brutus  in  Julius  Cresar,  nor  young  Ham- 
let in  Hamlet.  So  Dennis  argues  : — "  The  gi  ><  >d 
and  the  bad  perishing  promiscuously  in  the  best 
of  Shakespear's  tragedies,  there  can  be  either  none 
or  very  weak  instruction  in  them."  In  this  spirit 
Dennis  himself  sets  to  work  to  remodel  Coriolanus : 
— "  Not  only  Aufidius,  but  the  Roman  tribunes 
Sicinius  and  Brutus,  appear  to  me  to  cry  alouu 
for  poetic  vengeance;  for  they  are  guilty  of  two 
faults,  neither  of  which  ought  to  go  unpunished." 
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Dennis  is  not  only  a  mender  of  Shakspere's  cata- 
strophes, but  he  applies  himself  to  make  Shak- 
apere's  verses  all  smooth  and  proper,  according  to 
the  rules  of  art  One  example  will  be  sufficient. 
He  was  no  common  man  who  attempted  to  reduce 
the  following  lines  to  classical  regularity : — 

"Boy:  False  hound! 

If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  't  is  there, 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Flutter'd  vour  ^  olces  in  CoriolL 
Aloneldidit^Boy!" 

John  Dennis  has  accomplished  the  feat : — 

"  This  boy,  that,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove«rtte, 
Flutter'd  a  thousand  Volsces  in  Cvioli. 
And  did  it  without  second  or  acquittance, 
Thus  sends  their  mighty  chief  to  mourn  in  hell." 

The  alteration  of  The  Tempest  by  Davenant 
and  Dryden  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  taste  of  the  town  by  music  and  spec- 
tacle. Shadwell  went  farther,  and  turned  it  into 
a  regular  opera ;  and  an  opera  it  remained  even 
in  Garrick's  time,  who  tried  his  hand  upon  the 
same  experiment.  Dennis  was  a  reformer  both  in 
comedy  and  tragedy.  He  metamorphosed  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  into '  The  Comical  Gallant,' 
and  prefixed  an  essay  to  it  on  the  degeneracy  of 
the  taste  for  poetry.  Davenant  changed  Measure 
for  Measure  into  '  The  Law  against  Lovers.'  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  clever  man  and 
something  of  a  poet  should  have  set  about  his 
work  after  this  fashion.  This  is  Shakspere's  Isa- 
bella: 
"  Could  great  men  thunder 

As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 

For  every  pelting,  petty  officer, 

Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder :  nothing  but 
thunder. 

Merciful  Heaven ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  shaip  and  sulphurous  bolt, 

Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 

Tnan  the  soft  myrtle." 

This  is  Davenant' s : — 

"  If  men  could  thunder 
As  great  Jove  does,  Jove  ne'er  would  quiet  be ; 
F'*r  every  choleric,  petty  officer, 
Would  vise  his  magazine  in  heaven  for  thunder: 
We  nothing  should  but  thunder  hear.     Sweet 

Heaven ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  stiff  and  sulph'rous  bolt 
Dost  split  the  knotty  and  obdurate  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle." 

'  The  Law  against  Lovers'  was  in  principle  one  of 
the  worst  of  these  alterations ;  for  it  was  a  hash  of 
two  plays— of  Measure  for  Measure,  and  of  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.  This  was  indeed  to  destroy 
the  organic  life  of  the  author.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  manifestations'of  the  vitality  of  Shakspere  that, 
going  about  their  alterations  in  the  regular  way, 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  the  most  stupid  and 
prosaic  of  his  improvers  have  been  unable  to  de- 


prive the  natural  man  of  his  vigour,  even  by  theu 
most  violent  depletions.  His  robustness  was  too 
great  even  for  the  poetical  doctors  to  destroy  it. 
Lord  Lansdowne  actually  stripped  the  flesh  off 
Shylock,  but  the  anatomy  walked  about  vigorously 
for  sixty  years,  till  Macklin  put  the  muscles  on 
again.  Colley  Gibber  turned  King  John  into 
'Papal  Tyranny,'  and  the  stage  King  John  was 
made  to  denounce  the  Pope  and  Guy  Faux  for  a 
century,  till  Mr.  Macready  gave  us  back  again  the 
weak  and  crafty  king  in  lu's  original  truth  of  cha- 
racter. Nahum  Tate  deposed  the  Richard  II.  of 
Shakspere  wholly  and  irredeemably,  turning  him 
into  '  The  Sicilian  Usurper.'  How  Cibl»er  manu- 
factured Richard  III.  is  known  to  all  men.  Durfey 
melted  down  Cymbeline  with  no  slight  portion  of 
alloy.  Tate  remodelled  Lear, — and  such  a  Lear '. 
Davenant  mangled  Macl>eth ;  but  we  can  hardly 
quarrel  with  him  for  it,  for  he  gave  us  the  music 
of  Locke  in  company  with  his  own  verses.  It  has 
been  said,  as  a  proof  how  little  Shakspere  was  once 
read,  that  Davenant's  alteration  is  quoted  in '  The 
Tatler'  instead  of  the  original.  This  is  the  rea- 
soning of  Steevens ;  but  he  has  not  the  candour 
to  tell  us,  that  in  'The  Tatler,'  No.  Ill,  there 
is  a  quotation  from  Hamlet,  with  the  following 
remarks : — "  This  admirable  author,  as  well  as  the 
best  and  greatest  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations, 
seems  to  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly  seasoned 
with  religion,  as  is  evident  by  many  passages  in 
his  plays,  that  would  not  be  suffered  by  a  modern 
audience."  Steevens  infers  that  Steele,  or  Addison, 
was*  not  a  reader  of  Shakspere,  because  Macbeth  is 
quoted  from  an  acted  edition ;  and  that,  therefore, 
Shakspere  was  not  read  generally.  If  a  hurried 
writer  in  a  daily  paper  (as  '  The  Tatler'  was)  were 
to  quote  from  some  acted  edition1?  at  the  pre- 
sent day  he  might  fall  into  the  same  error:  and 
yet  he  might  be  an  ardent  student  of  Shakspere, 
in  a  nation  of  enthusiastic  admirers.  The  early 
.Essayists  offer  abundant  testimonies,  indeed,  of 
tkeir  general  admiration  of  the  poet.  In  Xo.  68 
of  'The  Tatler'  he  is  "the  great  master  who 
ever  commands  our  tears."  In  No.  160  of  'The 
Spectator*  Shakspere  is  put  amongst  the  first 
class  of  great  geniuses,  in  company  with  Homer , 
and  this  paper  contains  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
juster  taste  than  one  might  expect  from  the  author 
of  '  Cato :' — "  We  are  to  consider  that  the  rule  of 
observing  what  the  French  call  the  bienseance  in  an 
allusion  has  been  found  out  of  later  years,  and  in 
the  colder  regions  of  the  world ;  where  we  could 
make  some  amends  for  our  want  of  force  and 
spirit,  by  a  scrupulous  nicety  and  exactness  in  our 
compositions."*  In  'The  Spectator,'  419,  amongst 

*  Mr.  De  Quincey  is  certainly  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
"Addison  has  never  in  one  instance  quoted  or  made  any  w* 
ference  to  Shakspear."  No.  160  bears  the  signature  of  C., 
and  immediately  follows  'The  Vision  of  Mirza,'  bearing  the 
same  signature. 
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the  papers  on  '  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,' 
Shakspere's  delineations  of  supernatural  beings 
are  thus  mentioned : — "  Among  the  English, 
Shakspeare  has  incomparably  excelled  all  others. 
That  noble  extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he  had 
in  so  great  perfection,  thoroughly  qualified  him  to 
touch  this  weak  superstitious  part  of  his  reader's 
imagination  ;  and  made  him  capable  of  succeed- 
ing where  he  had  nothing  to  support  him  be- 
sides the  strength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is 
something  so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn,  in  the 
speeches  of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  the 
like  imaginary  persona,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
thinking  them  natural,  though  we  have  no  rule 
by  which  to  judge  of  them  ;  and  must  confess,  if 
there  are  such  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks  highly 
probable  they  should  talk  and  act  as  he  has  repre- 
sented them." 

We  have  again  an  instance  of  Addison's  good 
taste  in  his  remarks  upon  the  critical  notions  of 
poetical  justice,  which  he  calls  "  a  ridiculous  doc- 
trine in  modern  criticism."  Of  the  best  plays 
which  end  unhappily  he  mentions  Othello,  with 
others,  and  adds,  "  King  Lear  is  an  admirable 
tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it ; 
but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to  the  chimerical 
notion  of  poetical  justice,  in  my  humble  opinion  it 
has  lost  half  its  beauty."  All  tliis  exhibits  a  better 


taste  than  we  find  in  Gildon  and  Dennis  ;  and  it 
certainly  is  very  remarkable  that  Addison,  who  in 
his  own  tragedy  was  laboriously  correct,  as  it  was 
called,  should  have  taken  no  occasion  to  comment 
upon  the  irregularities  of  Shakspere.  Mr.  De 
Quincey  says  of  Addison, "  The  feeble  constitution 
of  the  poetic  faculty  as  existing  in  himself  forbad 
his  sympathising  with  Shakespear."  The  feebleness 
of  the  poetic  faculty  makes  the  soundness  of  the 
judgment  more  conspicuous. 


[Dennis.] 


§  IV. 


THE  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
produced  the  first  of  the  critical  editions  of  Shak- 
spere. In  1709  appeared  'Shakespeare's  Plays 
Revised  and  Corrected,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life 
and  Writings,  by  N.  Rowe.'  We  should  mention 
that  the  third  edition  of  Shakspere's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies,  in  folio,  appeared  in 
1664.  It  has  been  said  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  copies  of  this  edition  were  destroyed  in  the  Fire 
of  London ;  and  a  writer  whom  we  must  once 
more  quote  says,  "  During  a  whole  century,  only 
four  editions  of  his  complete  works,  and  these 
small,  were  published ;  and  there  would  only  have 
been  three,  but  for  the  destructive  Fire  of  London 
in  1666."*  The  destruction  by  the  fire  is  just  as 
much  proved  as  the  smallness  of  the  edition.  One 
of  our  best  bibliographers,  Mr.  Lowndes,  whose 
'  Bibliographer's  Manual '  is  a  model  of  accuracy, 
doubts  the  statement  of  the  destruction  by  the  fire, 
"  though  it  has  been  frequently  repeated."  Upon 
the  face  of  it  the  statement  is  improbable.  If  it 
were  a  good  speculation  to  print  the  book  two 
years  before  the  fire,  and  the  stock  so  printed  had 

*  Life  of  Shakespear  in  '  Lardner'i  Cyclopa-dla.' 
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been  destroyed  in  the  fire,  it  would  have  been  an 
equally  good  speculation  to  have  reprinted  it  im- 
mediately after  the  fire ;  and  yet  the  fourth  edition 
did  not  appear  till  1685.  Some  of  the  copies  of 
the  third  edition  bear  the  date  of  1663 ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  book  was  then  generally 
published  ;  for  Pepys,  under  the  date  of  Deceml>er 
10th,  1663,  has  a  curious  bibliographical  entry: 
— "  To  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  to  my  bookseller's, 
and  could  not  tell  whether  to  lay  out  my  money 
for  books  of  pleasure,  as  plays,  which  my  nature 
was  most  earnest  in  ;  but  at  last,  after  seeing 
Chaucer,  Dugdale's  'History  of  Paul's,'  Stow's 
'London,'  Gesner,  'History  of  Trent,'  besides 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  Beaumont's  plays,  I  at 
last  chose  Dr.  Fuller's  '  Worthies,'  '  The  Cabbala, 
or  Collections  of  Letters  of  State,'  and  a  little  book, 
'  Delices  de  Hollande,'  with  another  little  book  or 
two,  all  of  good  use  or  serious  pleasure ;  and 
'  Hudibras,'  both  parts,  the  book  now  in  greatest 
fashion  for  drollery,  though  1  cannot,  I  confess,  see 
enough  where  the  wit  lies."  These  two  folio  edi- 
tions supplied  the  readers  of  Shakspere  for  more 
than  forty  years,  but  we  are  not  hence  to  conclude 
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that  he  was  neglected.  Of  Ben  Jonson  during  the 
came  period  there  was  only  one  edition  ;  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  only  one ;  of  Spenser  only  one. 
Rowe's  edition  of  Shakspere,  we  doubt  not,  sup- 
plied a  general  want.  Its  critical  merits  rere  but 
small.  The  facts  of  the  '  Life'  which  he  prefixes 
have  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  us  in  another 
place.  The  opinions  expressed  in  that  '  Life'  are 
few,  and  are  put  forth  with  little  pretension.  As 
might  be  e.\i>ected,  they  fully  admit  4he  excellence 
of  Shakspere,  but  they  somewhat  fall  into  the  be- 
setting sin  of  attempting  to  elevate  liis  genius  by 
depreciating  his  knowledge : — "  It  is  without  con- 
troversy that  in  his  works  we  scarce  find  any 
traces  of  anything  that  looks  like  an  imitation  of 
tlit  ancients.  The  delicacy  of  his  taste,  and  the 
natural  bent  of  his  own  great  genius  (equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  some  of  the  best  of  theirs),  would 
certainly  have  led  him  to  read  and  study  them 
with  so  much  pleasure,  that  some  of  their  fine 
images  would  naturally  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into,  and  been  mixed  with,  his  own  writings ; 
so  that  his  not  copying  at  least  something  from 
them  may  tje  an  argument  of  his  never  having 
read  them.  Whether  his  ignorance  of  the  ancients 
were  a  disadvantage  to  him  or  no,  may  admit  of  a 
dispute :  for  though  the  knowledge  of  them  might 
have  made  him  more  correct,  yet  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but  that  the  regularity  and  deference  for 
them,  which  would  have  attended  that  correctness, 
might  have  restrained  some  of  that  fire,  impetu- 
osity, and  even  beautiful  extravagance,  which  we 
admire  in  Shaks}>eare:  and  I  believe  we  are  better 
pleased  with  those  thoughts,  altogether  new  and 
uncommon,  which  his  own  imagination  supplied 
him  so  abundantly  with,  than  if  he  had  given  us 
the  most  beautiful  passages  out  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  that  in  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ner that  it  was  possible  for  a  master  of  the  English 
language  to  deliver  them."  Rowe  also  falls  into 
the  notion  that  Shakspere  did  not  arrive  at  his 
perfection  by  repeated  experiment  and  assiduous 
labour, — a  theory  which  still  has  its  believers : — 
"  It  would  be  without  doubt  a  pleasure  to  any 
man,  curious  in  things  of  this  kind,  to  see  and 
know  what  was  the  first  essay  of  a  fancy  like  Shak- 
speare's.  Perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  be- 
ginnings, like  those  of  other  authors,  among  their 
least  ]H?rfect  writings ;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature 
so  large  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that,  .for  aught  I 
know,  the  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they  were 
the  most  vigorous,  and  had  the  most  fire  and 
strength  of  imagination  in  them,  were  the  best. 
1  would  not  be  thought  by  this  to  mean  that  his 
fancy  was  so  loose  and  extravagant  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent on  the  rule  and  government  of  judgment ; 
but  that  what  he  thought  was  commonly  so  great, 
so  justly  and  rightly  conceived  in  itself,  that  it 
wanted  little  or  no  correction,  and  was  immediately 
SUP. -24 


approved  by  an  impartial  judgment  at  the  first 
sight."  He  then  enters  into  a  brief  criticism  of 
some  of  the  leading  plays.  In  speaking  of  The 
Tempest,  he  mentions  the  observation  upon  the 
character  of  Caliban  "  which  three  very  great  men 
concurred  in  making" — telling  us  in  a  note  that 
these  were  Lord  Falkland,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Selden — "  That  Shakspeare 
had  not  only  found  out  a  new  character  in  his 
Caliban,  but  had  also  devised  and  adapted  a  new 
manner  of  language  for  that  character."  Of  Shak- 
spere's  plays,  with  reference  to  their  art,  he  thus 
speaks  : — "  If  one  undertook  to  examine  the 
greatest  part  of  these  by  those  rales  which  are 
established  by  Aristotle,  and  taken  from  the  model 
of  the  Grecian  stage,  it  would  be  no  very  hard  task 
to  find  a  great  many  faults ;  but  as  Shakspeare 
lived  under  a  kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,  and  had 
never  been  made  acquainted  with  the  regularity  of 
those  written  precepts,  so  it  would  be  hard  to  judge 
him  by  a  law  he  knew  nothing  of.  We  are  to 
consider  him  as  a  man  that  lived  in  a  state  of 
almost  universal  licence  and  ignorance :  there  was 
no  established  judge,  but  every  one  took  the 
liberty  to  write  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
fancy.  When  one  considers  that  there  is  not  one 
play  before  him  of  a  reputation  good  enough  to 
entitle  it  to  an  appearance  on  the  present  stage,  it 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  great  wonder  that  he 
should  advance  dramatic  poetry  so  far  as  he  did." 
A  second  edition  of  Rowe's  '  Shakspeare '  ap- 
peared in  1714. 


[llowe.j 

In  1725  Pope  produced  his  edition,  magnificent 
as  far  as  printing  went,  in  six  volumes  quarto.  Of 
its  editorial  merits  we  may  say  a  few  words  when 
we  have  to  speak  of  Theobald.  His  Preface  is  a 
masterly  composition,  containing  many  just  view? 
elegantly  expressed.  The  criticism  is  neither  pro- 
found nor  original ;  but  there  is  a  tone  of  quiet 
sense  about  it  which  shows  that  Pope  properly 
appreciated  ..Shakspere's  general  excellence.  H9 
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believes,  in  common  with  most  of  his  time,  that 
this  excellence  was  attained  by  intuition  ;  and  that 
the  finest  results  were  produced  by  felicitous  acci- 
Jents : — 

"  If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an 
original  it  was  Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew 
not  his  art  so  immediately  from  the  fountains  of 
nature ;  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian  strainers 
and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  some 
tincture  of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the  models, 
of  those  before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare 
was  inspiration  indeed :  he  is  not  so  much  an 
imitator  as  an  instrument  of  Nature ;  and  it  is 
not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that 
she  speaks  through  him. 

"  His  characters  are  so  much  Nature  herself,  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a 
name  as  copies  of  her.  Those  of  other  poets  have 
a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that  they  re- 
ceived them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  mul- 
tipliers of  the  same  image ;  each  picture,  like  a 
mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  reflection. 
But  every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  is  as  much 
an  individual  as  those  in  life  itself;  it  is  as  impos- 
sible to  find  any  two  alike ;  and  such  as  from  their 
relation  or  affinity  in  any  respect  appear  most  to  be 
twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be  found  remarkably 
distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  character  we 
must  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it ;  which 
is  such  throughout  his  plays,  that,  had  all  the 
speeches  been  printed  without  the  very  names  of 
the  persons,  I  believe  one  might  have  applied  them 
with  certainty  to  every  speaker. 

"  The  power  over  our  passions  was  never  pos- 
sessed in  a  more  eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so 
different  instances.  Yet  all  along  there  is  seen  no 
labour,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no  preparation  to 
guide  our  guess  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceived  to 
lead  toward  it ;  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears 
burst  out,  just  at  the  proper  places :  we  are  sur- 
prised the  moment  we  weep ;  and  yet  upon  reflec- 
tion find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we  should  be 
surprised  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that 
very  moment. 

"  How  astonishing  it  is  again  that  the  passions 
directly  opposite  to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,  are 
no  less  at  his  command !  That  he  is  not  more  a 
master  of  the  great  than  of  the  ridiculous  in  human 
nature ;  of  our  noblest  tendernesses,  than  of  our 
vainest  foibles  ;  of  our  strongest  emotions,  than  of 
our  idlest  sensations ! 

"  Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions ;  in  the 
coolness  of  reflection  and  reasoning  he  is  full  as 
admirable.  His  sentiments  are  not  only  in  general 
the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every  sub- 
ject ;  but,  by  a  talent,  very  peculiar,  something  be- 
tween penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that 
particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argu- 
ment turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive  depends. 
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This  is  perfectly  amazing  from  a  man  of  no  educa- 
tion or  experience  in  those  great  and  public  scenes 
of  life  which  are  usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts ; 
so  that  he  seems  to  have  known  the  world  by  intui- 
tion, to  have  looked  through  human  nature  at  one 
glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a  very  new  opinion — that  the  philosopher,  and 
even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  born  as  well  as 
the  poet." 

These  are  the  excellences  of  Shakspere ;  but 
Pope  hol'ls  that  he  has  as  great  defects,  ana  he 
sets  himself  to  excuse  these  by  arguing  that  it 
was  necessary  to  please  the  populace.  He  then 
proceeds : — 

"  To  judge,  therefore,  of  Shakspeare  by  Aristotle's 
rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  coun- 
try who  acted  under  those  of  another.  He  wrote  to 
the  people,  and  wrote  at  first  without  patronage 
from  the  better  sort,  and  therefore  without  aims  of 
pleasing  them  ;  without  assistance  or  advice  from 
the  learned,  as  without  the  advantage  of  education 
or  acquaintance  among  them  ;  without  that  know- 
ledge of  the  best  models,  the  ancients,  to  inspire 
him  with  an  emulation  of  them ;  in  a  word,  with- 
out any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  are 
pleased  to  call  immortality ;  some  or  all  of  which 
have  encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  am- 
bition, of  other  writers. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that,  when  his  per- 
formances had  merited  the  protection  of  his  prince, 
and  when  the  encouragement  of  the  court  had 
succeeded  to  that  of  the  town,  the  works  of  his 
riper  years  are  manifestly  raised  above  those  of  his 
former.  The  dates  of  his  plays  sufficiently  evidence 
that  his  productions  improved  in  proportion  to  tlie 
respect  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  I  make  no 
doubt  this  observation  would  be  found  true  in  every 
instance,  were  but  editions  extant  from  which  we 
might  learn  the  exact  time  when  every  piece  was 
composed,  and  whether  wrote  for  the  town  or  the 
court. 

"  Another  cause  (and  no  less  strong  than  the 
former)  may  be  deduced  from  our  poet's  being  a 
player,  and  forming  himself  first  upon  the  judg- 
ments of  that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a 
member.  They  have  ever  had  a  standard  to  them- 
selves, upon  other  principles  than  those  of  Aristotle. 
As  they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule  but 
that  of  pleasing  the  present  humour,  and  complying 
with  the  wit  in  fashion — a  consideration  which 
brings  all  their  judgment  to  a  short  point.  Players 
are  just  such  judges  of  what  is  right  as  tailors  are 
of  what  is  graceful.  And  in  this  view  it  will  be 
but  fair  to  allow  that  most  of  our  author's  faults 
are  less  to  be  ascribed  to  his  wrong  judgment  as  a 
poet  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a  player." 

Of  Shakspere's  learning  his  editor  thus  speaks : — 

"  As  to  his  want  of  learning  it  may  be  necessary 
to  say  something  more :  there  Is  certainly  a  vast 
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difference  between  learning  and  languages,  flow 
far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter  I  cannot  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much  reading  at  least, 
if  they  will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it  any 
great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whether  he 
has  it  from  one  language  or  from  another.  No- 
thing is  more  evident  than  that  he  had  a  taste  of 
natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  ancient  and  modern 
history,  poetical  learning,  and  mythology :  we  find 
him  very  knowing  in  the  customs,  rites,  and  man- 
ners of  antiquity The  manners  of 

other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians, 
French,  &c.,  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety.  What- 
ever object  of  nature  or  branch  of  science  he  either 
speaks  of  or  describes,  it  is  always  with  competent 
if  not  extensive  knowledge :  his  descriptions  are 
still  exact ;  all  his  metaphors  appropriated,  and  re- 
markably drawn  from  the  true  nature  and  inherent 
qualities  of  each  subject  When  he  treats  of  ethic 
or  politic,  we  may  constantly  observe  a  wonderful 
justness  of  distinction  as  well  as  extent  of  compre- 
hension. No  one  is  more  a  master  of  the  poetical 
story,  or  has  more  frequent  allusions  to  the  various 
parts  of  it.  Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated 
for  this  last  particular)  has  not  shown  more  learn- 
ing this  way  than  Shakspeare,  .... 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded 
originally  from  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  our  au- 
thor and  lien  Jonson,  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt 
the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the 
nature  of  parties  to  be  in  extremes ;  and  nothing 
is  so  probable  as  that,  because  Ben  Jonson  had 
much  the  more  learning,  it  was  said  on  the  one 
hand  that  Shaksjieare  had  none  at  all ;  and  because 
Shakspeare  had  much  the  most  wit  and  fancy,  it 
was  retorted  on  the  other  that  Jonson  wanted  both. 
Because  Sliaksjteare  borrowed  nothing,  it  was  said 
that  Ben  Jonson  borrowed  even-thing.  Because 
Jonson  did  not  write  extempore,  he  was  reproached 
with  being  a  year  about  ever}'  piece  ;  and  because 
Shakspeare  wrote  with  ease  and  rapidity,  they  | 
cried,  he  never  once  made  a  blot,  Nay,  the  spirit 
of  opposition  ran  so  high,  that  whatever  those  of 
the  one  side  objected  to  the  other  was  taken  at  the 
rebound,  and  turned  into  praises,  as  injudiciously 
as  their  antagonists  before  had  made  them  objec- 
tions." 

Much  of  Pope's  Preface  is  then  occupied  with 
illustrations  of  his  opinion  that  Shakspere's  works 
have  come  down  to  us  defaced  with  innumerable 
blunders  and  absurdities  which  are  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  author.     We  cannot  at  all  yield  our 
consent  to  this  opinion,  which  goes  u]>on  the  as- 
sumption, that,  whenever  there  is  an  obscure  pas-  ' 
sage;  whenever  "mean  conceits  and  ribaldries"   j 
are  found ;  whenever  "  low  scenes  of  mobs,  ple- 
beians, and  clowns  "  are  very  prominent ;  there  the   '. 
players  have  been  at  work ;  and  he  thus  argues 
upon  the  assumption : — "  If  we  give  in  to  this 
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opinion,  how  many  low  and  vicious  parts  and 
passages  might  no  longer  reflect  upon  this  great 
genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon  him  ! 
And  even  in  those  which  are  really  his,  how  many 
faults  may  have  been  unjustly  laid  to  his  account 
from  arbitrary  additions,  espunctions,  transposi- 
tions of  scenes  and  lines,  confusion  of  characters 
and  persons,  wrong  applicat'o:i  ofspee'hes,  cor- 
ruptions of  innumerable  pas.=aees   by  the  igno- 
rance and  wrong  corrections  of  them  again  by 
the  impertinence  of  his  first  editors !    From  one 
or  other  of  these  considerations  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded that  the  greatest  and  the  grossest  part  of 
what  are  thought  his  errors  would  vanish,  and 
leave  his  character  in  a  light  very  different  from 
that  disadvantageous  one  in  which  it  now  appears 
to  us."    There  is  a  larger  question  even  than  this 
that  Pope  propounds.    Are  these  parts  and  pas- 
sages low  and  vicious  ?    Hare  we  these  corrup- 
tions and  imperfections  ?    We  believe  not.    Pope 
accepted  Shakspere  in  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and 
that  was  not  favourable  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  him.     His  concluding  observations  are  cha- 
racteristic of  his  critical  power:  —  "I  will  con- 
clude by  saying  of  Shakspeare,  that,  with  all  his 
faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his  drama, 
one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparison  of 
those  that  are  more  finished  and  regular,  as  upon 
an  ancient  majestic  piece  of  Gothic  architecture 
compared  with  a  neat  modem  building ;  the  latter 
is  more  elegant  and  glaring,  but  the  former  is 
more  strong  and  more  solemn.    It  must  be  al- 
lowed that  in  one  of  these  there  are  materials 
enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.     It  has  much 
the  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apart- 
ments ;  though  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by 
dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  passages.    Nor  does  the 
whole  fail  to  strike  us  with  greater  reverence, 
though  many  of  the  parts  are  childish,  ill-placed, 
and  unequal  to  its  grandeur." 
In  1726,    Lewis  Theobald   published  a  tract 
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entitled  '  Shakespear  Restored,  or  Specimens  of 
Blunders  Committed  and  Unamended  in  Pope's 
Edition  of  this  Poet.'  In  Pope's  second  edition  of 
Shakspere,  which  appeared  in  1728,  was  inserted 
this  contemptuous  notice : — "  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  our  first  edition,  there  having  been  some 
attempts  upon  Shakspeare  published  by  LeAvis 
Theobald  (which  he  would  not  communicate  during 
the  time  wherein  that  edition  was  preparing  for 
the  pressf  when  we,  by  public  advertisements,  did 
request  the  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  this  author), 
we  have  inserted,  in  this  impression,  as  many 
of  'em  as  are  judged  of  any  the  least  advantage  to 
the  poet ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  twenty- 
five  words."  In  the  same  year  came  out  '  The 
Dunciad,'  of  which  Theobald  was  the  hero  : — 

"  High  on  a  gorgeous  seat  that  far  outshone 
Henley's  gilt  tub,  or  Flecknoe's  Irish  throne, 
Great  Tibbald  nods." 

In  a  few  years  Theobold  was  deposed  from  this 
throne,  and  there,  then,  "  Great  Gibber  sate."  The 
facility  with  which  Theobald  was  transformed  to 
Cibber  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  Pope  threw 
his  darts  and  dirt  about  him  at  random.  But 
Theobald  took  a  just  revenge.  In  1733  he  pro- 
duced an  edition  of  Shakspere,  in  seven  volumes 
octavo,  which  annihilated  Pope's  quartos  and  duo- 
decimos. The  title-page  of  Theobald's  Shakspere 
bore  that  it  was  "  collated  with  the  oldest  copies, 
and  corrected,  with  Notes."  Pope's  edition  was 
not  again  reprinted  in  London  ;  but  of  Theobald's 
there  have  been  many  subsequent  editions,  and 
Steevens  asserts  that  of  his  first  edition  thirteen 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  Looking  at  the  advan- 
tage which  Pope  possessed  in  the  pre-eminence  of 
his  literary  reputation,  the  preference  which  was 
so  decidedly  given  to  Theobald's  editions  is  a 
proof  that  the  public  thought  for  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  Shakspere.  Pope  was  not  fitted  for  the 
more  laborious  duties  of  an  editor.  He  collated, 
indeed,  the  early  copies,  but  he  set  about  the 
emendation  of  the  text  in  a  manner  so  entirely 
arbitrary,  suppressing  passage  after  passage,  upon 
the  principle  that  the  players  had  been  at 'work 
here,  and  a  blundering  transcriber  there,  that  no 
reader  of  Shakspere  could  rely  upon  the  integrity 
of  Pope's  version.  Theobald  states  the  contrary 
mode  in  which  he  proceeded  :— 

"  ^ "herever  the  author's  sense  is  clear  and  dis- 
coverable (though,  perchance,  low  and  trivial),  I 
have  not  by  any  innovation  tampered  with  his  text, 
Diitof  an  ostentation  of  endeavouring  to  make  him 
speak  better  than  the  old  copies  have  done. 

"  "Where,  through  all  the  former  edit  ions,  a  pas- 
sage has  laboured  under  flat  nonsense  and  invin- 
cible darkness,  if,  by  the  addition  or  alteration  of 
a  letter  or  two,  or  a  transposition  in  the  pointing, 
A  have  restored  to  him  both  sense  and  sentiment, 
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such  corrections,  I  am  persuaded,  will  need  no 
indulgence. 

"  And  whenever  I  have  taken  a  greater  latitude 
and  liberty  in  amending,  I  have  constantly  endea- 
voured to  support  my  corrections  and  conjectures 
by  parallel  passages  and  authorities  from  himself, 
the  surest  means  of  expounding  any  author  what- 
soever." 

Dr.  Johnson  accurately  enough  describes  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  Pope's  failure : — 
"  Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of  suc- 
cess. They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind  has  been 
loudly  celebrated  are  ready  to  conclude  that  their 
powers  are  universal.  Pope's  edition  fell  below  his 
own  expectations,  and  he  was  so  much  offended, 
when  he  was  found  to  have  left  anything  for  others 
to  do,  that  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
a  state  of  hostility  with  verbal  criticism."  But 
Johnson  does  not  exhibit  his  usual  good  sense  and 
knowledge  of  mankind  when  he  attributes  Theo- 
bald's success  to  the  world's  compassion.  He  calls 
him  weak  and  ignorant,  mean  and  faithless,  petu- 
lant and  ostentatious  ;  but  he  affirms  that  this 
editor,  "  by  the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his 
enemy,  has  escaped,  and  escaped  alone,  with  repu- 
tation, from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does 
the  world  sup}>ort  those  who  solicit  favour  against 
those  who  command  reverence  ;  and  so  easily  is  he 
praised  whom  no  man  can  envy."  This  is  mere 
fine  writing.  The  real  secret  of  Theobald's  success 
is  stated  by  Johnson  himself: — "Pope  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow  comprehen- 
sion and  small  acquisitions,  with  no  native  and 
intrinsic  splendour  of  genius,  with  little  of  the 
artificial  light  of  learning,  but  zealous  for  minute 
accuracy,  and  not  negligent  in  pursuing  it.  He 
collated  the  ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many 
errors.  A  man-  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  more,  but  wlrat  little  he 
did  was  commonly  right."  It  was  because  Theo- 
bald was  "  anxiously  scrupulous,"  because  he  did 
not  attempt  "  to  do  more"  than  an  editor  ought  to 
do,  that  he  had  the  public  support.  Nearly  every 
succeeding  editor,  in  his  scorn  of  Theobald,  his 
confidence  in  himself,  and,  what  was  the  most  in- 
fluential, his  want  of  reverence  for  his  author,  en- 
deavoured to  make  Shakspere  "  speak  better  than 
the  old  copies  have  done."  Each  for  a  while  had 
his  applause,  but  it  was  not  a  lasting  fame. 

There  is  little  in  Theobald's  Preface  to  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion  on  the  writings  of  Shakspere. 
Some  parts  of  this  Preface  are  held  to  have  been 
written  by  Warburton  ;  but,  if  so,  his  arrogance 
must  have  been  greatly  modified  by  Theobald's 
judgment.  There  is  not  much  general  remark 
upon  the  character  of  the  poet's  writings  ;  but  what 
we  find  is  sensibly  conceived  and  not  inelegantly 
expressed.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
tracting one  passage : — "  In  how  many  points  of 
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sight  must  we  be  obliged  to  gaze  at  this  great  poet ! 
In  how  many  brandies  of  excellence  to  consider 
and  admire  him !  Whether  we  view  liini  on  the 
side  of  art  or  nature,  he  ought  equally  to  engage 
our  attention :  whether  we  respect  the  force  and 
greatness  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
and  reading,  the  power  and  address  with  which  he 
throws  out  and  applies  either  nature  ^or  learning, 
there  is  ample  scope  both  for  our  wonder  and 
pleasure.  If  his  diction  and  the  clothing  of  his 
thoughts  attract  us,  how  much  more  must  we  be 
charmed  with  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  images 
and  ideas !  If  his  images  and  ideas  steal  into  our 
souls  and  strike  upon  our  foncy,  how  much  are 
they  improved  in  price  when  we  come  to  reflect 
with  what  propriety  and  justness  they  are  applied 
to  character !  If  we  look  into  his  characters,  and 
how  they  are  furnished  and  proportioned  to  the 
employment  he  cuts  out  fur  them,  how  are  we 
taken  up  with  the  mastery  of  his  portraits !  What 
draughts  of  nature:  What  variety  of  originals, 
and  how  differing  each  from  the  other!" 

Undeterred  by  the  failure  of  Pope  in  his  slash- 
ing amputations,  Sir  Th'-mas  Hanmer  appeared, 
in  1744,  with  a  splendid  edition  in  six  volumes 
quarto,  printed  at  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
XothJig  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  paper 
and  tiie  type.  The  work  was  intended  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Shakspere ;  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  national  homage  was  to  be  ex- 
pressed :— "  As  a  fresh  acknowledgment  hath  lately 
been  paid  to  his  merit,  and  a  high  regard  to  Ms 
name  and  memory,  by  erecting  his  statue  at  a 
public  expense ;  so  it  is  desired  that  this  new  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  which  hath  cost  some  attention 
and  care,  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  small 
monument  designed  and  dedicated  to  his  honour." 
Capell;  who  came  next  as  an  editor,  says  truly  of 
Hanmer  that  ha  ''pursues  a  track  in  which  it 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  he  will  never  lie  followed  in 
the  publication  of  any  authors  whatsoever,  for  this 
were  in  effect  to  annihilate  them  if  carried  a  little 
further."  Collins's  '  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer on  his  Edition  of  Shakspeare's  Works'  is  an 
elegant  though  not  very  vigorous  attempt  to  express 
the  universal  admiration  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land felt  for  the  great  national  poet.  The  verse- 
homage  to  Shakspere  after  the  days  of  Milton  had 
no  very  original  character.  The  cuckoo-note  with 
which  tlie.se  warblers  generHly  interspersed  their 
varied  lays  wa.s  the  echo  of  Milton's  "  wood-notes 
wild,"  which  they  did  not  perceive  had  a  limited 
application  to  some  particular  play — As  You  Like 
It,  for  instance.  In  Rowe's  prologue  to  'Jane 
Shore'  we  have, — 

"  In  such  an  age  immortal  Shakspeare  wrote, 
By  no  quaint  rules  nor  hamp'ring  critics  taught ; 
With  rough  majestic  force  he  mov'd  the  heart, 
And  strength  and  nature  made  amends  for  art." 


Thomson  asks — 

"  For  lofty  sense, 

Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 
Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart, 
Is  not  wild  Shakspeare  thine  and  nature's  boast?- 

T.  Seward,  addressing  Stratford,  says, — 
"  Thy  bard  was  thine  unschool'd." 

Collins's  Epistle  begins  thus,  speaking  of  the  works 
of  Shakspere : — 

"  Hard  was  the  lot  those  injur'd  strains  endur'd, 
Unown'd  by  science." 

But  Collins,  in  many  respects  a  true  poet,  hasqa 
higher  inspiration  in  his  invocations  of  the  great 
master  of  the  drama  than  most  of  his  fellows : — 

"0  more  than  all  in  powerful  genius  bless' d, 
Come,  take  thine  empire  o'er  the  willing  breast ! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall  feel, 
Thy  songs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal. 
There  every  thought  the  poet's  warmth  may  raise, 
There  native  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays." 

To  Hanmer  succeeded  Warburton,  with  a  new 
edition  of  Pope  enriched  with  his  own  most  ori- 
ginal notes.  If  it  were  not  painful  to  associate 
Shakspere,  the  great  master  of  practical  wisdom, 
with  a  critic  who  delights  in  the  most  extravagant 
paradoxes,  we  might  prefer  the  amusement  of 
Warburt<>n's  edition  to  toiling  through  the  heaps  of 
verbal  criticism  which  later  years  saw  heaped  up. 
Warburton,  of  course,  belonged  to  the  school  of 
slashing  emendators.  The  opening  of  his  preface 
tells  us  what  we  are  to  expect  from  him  :— 

"  It  hath  been  no  unusual  thing  for  writers, 
when  dissatisfied  with  the  patronage  or  judgment 
of  their  own  times,  to  appeal  to  posterity  for  a  fair 
hearing.  Some  have  even  thought  fit  to  apply  to 
it  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  decline  acquaint- 
ance with  the  public  till  envy  and  prejudice  had 
quite  subsided.  But  of  all  the  trusters  to  futurity, 
commend  me  to  the  author  of  the  following  poems, 
who  not  only  left  it  to  time  to  do  him  justice  as 
it  would,  but  to  find  him  out  as  it  could :  for,  what 
between  too  great  attention  to  his  profit  as  a  player, 
and  too  little  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  his  works, 
left  to  the  care  of  door-keepers  and  prompters, 
hardly  escaped  the  common  fate  of  those  writings, 
how  good  soever,  which  are  abandoned  to  thei* 
own  fortune,  and  unprotected  by  party  or  caba! 
At  length,  indeed,  they  struggled  into  light ;  but 
so  disguised  and  travestied,  that  no  classic  author, 
after  having  run  ten  secular  stages  through  the 
blind  cloisters  of  monks  and  canons,  ever  came 
out  in  half  so  maimed  and  mangled  a  condition." 

There  is  little  in  Warburton's  preface  which 
possesses  any  lasting  interest,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  his  defence  against  the  charge  that 
editing  Shakspere  was  unsuitable  to  his  clerical 
profession : — 
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"Tbf  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a  name  conse- 
crated to  immortality  by  his  virtue  and  eloquence, 
is  known  to  have  been  so  fond  of  Aristophanes  as 
to  wake  with  him  at  his  studies,  and  to  sleep  with 
him  under  his  pillow  ;  and  I  never  heard  that  this 
was  objected  either  to  his  piety  or  his  preaching, 
not  even  in  those  times  of  pure  zeal  and  primitive 
religion.  Yet,  in  respect  of  Shakspeare's  great 
sense,  Aristophanes's  best  wit  is  but  buffoonery ; 
and  in  comparison  of  Aristophanes's  freedoms, 
Shakspeare  writes  with  the  purity  of  a  vestal.  .  .  . 
Of  all  the  literary  exercitations  of  speculative  men, 
Aether  designed  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of 
the  world,  there  are  none  of  so  much  importance, 
or  what  are  more  our  immediate  concern,  than 
those  which  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  our  na- 
ture. Others  may  exercise  the  reason,  or  amuse 
the  imagination ;  but  these  only  can  improve  the 
heart,  and  form  the  human  mind  to  wisdom.  Now, 
in  this  science  our  Shakspeare  is  confessed  to  oc- 
cupy the  foremost  place,  whether  we  consider  the 
amazing  sagacity  with  which  he  investigates  every 
hidden  spring  and  wheel  of  human  action,  or  his 
happy  manner  of  communicating  this  knowledge, 
m  the  just  and  living  paintings  which  he  has  given 
us  of  all  our  passions,  appetites,  and  pursuits. 
These  afford  a  lesson  which  can  never  be  too  often 
repeated,  or  too  constantly  inculcated;  and  to 


engage  the  reader's  due  attention  to  it  hath  been 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  edition. 

"As  this  science  (whatever  profound  philoso- 
phers may  think)  is,  to  the  rest,  in  things,  so,  in 
words  (whatever  supercilious  pedants  may  talk), 
every  one's  mother-tongue  is  to  all  other  languages. 
This  hath  still  been  the  sentiment  of  nature  and 
true  wisdom.  Hence,  the  greatest  men  of  anti- 
quity never  thought  themselves  better  employed 
than  in  cultivating  their  own  country  idiom." 


(.Warburton.] 


v. 


IT  was  in  the  year  1741  that  David  Garrick  at  once 
leaped  into  eminence  as  an  actor,  such  as  had  not 
been  won  by  any  man  for  half  a  century.  He  was 
the  true  successor  of  Betterton,  Harris,  and  Bur- 
bage.  His  principal  fame  was,  however,  like 
theirs,  founded  upon  Shakspere.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  there  had  not  been  a  constant 
succession  of  actors  of  Shakspere's  great  characters, 
from  the  death  of  Betterton  to  Garrick's  appear- 
ance. His  first  character  in  London  was  Richard 
III.  He  made  all  the  great  parts  of  Shakspere 
familiar  to  the  play-going  public  for  five-and-thirty 
years.  '  The  Alchymist '  and  the '  Volpone '  of  Ben 
Jonson  were  sometimes  played ;  '  The  Chances,' 
and  '  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  wife,'  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher ;  but  we  are  told  by  Davies,  in 
his  '  Dramatic  Miscellanies,'  that,  of  their  fifty- 
four  plays,  only  these  two  preserved  their  rank  on 
the  stage.  T  his  is  a  pretty  convincing  proof  of  what 
the  public  opinion  of  Shakspere  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  Prologue  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  spoken  by  Garrick  at  the  opening  of 
Drury-lane  Theatre  in  1747,  is  an  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  the  same  opinion : — 
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"  When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour' d  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  passion  storm  d  the  breast. 

"  Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art 
By  regular  approach  essay'd  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays ; 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure  scarce  could  praise. 
A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom, 
But  left,  like  Egyp^  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

"  The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame, 
Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's  far,.e. 
Themselves  they  studied ;  as  they  felt,  they  writ : 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  frieHd ; 
They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  gen'ral,  their  supports  were  strong 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long 
Till  Shame  regain' d  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd. 
And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 
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"  Then,  oush'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  refin'd, 
For  years  the  poVr  of  Tragedy  declin'd  ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  declamation  roar'd  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philosophy  remain'd  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forc'd,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  Wit ; 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day, 
And  pantomime  and  song  confirm'd  her  sway." 
It  is  tolerably  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
this  celebrated  prologue,  that  of  the  early  drama- 
ti-;>  Shakspere  reigned  upon  the  stage  supreme, 
if  not  almost  alone.    It  has  been  the  fault  of  actors, 
and  the  flatterers  of  actors,  to  believe  that  a  dra- 
matic poet  is  only  known  to  the  world  through 
their  lips.    Garrick  was  held  to  have  given  life  to 
Shakspere,     The   following  inscription  on  Gar- 
rick's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  truly 
held  by  Charles  Lamb  to  be  "a  farrago  of  false 
thoughts  and  nonsense :" — 

"  To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command, 
Her  magic  pencil  in  his  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakspeare  rose  ;  then,  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o'er  this  breathing  world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Though  sunk  to  death  the  forms  the  Poet  drew, 
The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew  ; 
Though,  like  the  bard  himself  in  night  they  lay, 
Immortal  Garrick  call'd  them  back  to  day: 
And  till  Eternity  with  power  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  nour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin  stars  shall  shine, 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine." 


[Gamck., 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when,  according  to  the  epitaph,  the  poet's 
forms  were  sunk  in  death  and  lay  in  night,  there 
had  been  thirteen  editions  of  Shakspere's  collected 
works,  nine  of  which  had  appeared  during  the  pre- 
ceding forty  years.  Of  Ben  Jonson  there  had  been 
three  editions  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  one 
in  the  eighteenth ;  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  two 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  one  in  the  eigh- 
teenth. Yet,  absurd  and  impertinent  as  it  may  be 
to  talk  of  immortal  Garrick  calling  the  plays  of 


Shakspere  back  to  day,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  very  power  of  those  plays  to  create  a  school  of 
great  actors  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  their  extension 
amongst  readers.  The  most  monstrous  alterations, 
perpetrated  with  the  worst  taste,  and  with  the 
most  essential  ignorance  of  Shakspere's  art,  were 
still  in  some  sort  tributes  to  his  power.  The 
actors  sent  many  to  read  Shakspere  with  a  true 
delight ;  and  then  it  was  felt  how  little  he  needed 
the  aid  of  acting,  and  how  much  indeed  of  his 
highest  excellence  could  only  be  received  into  the 
mind  by  reverent  meditation. 

In  1765  appeared,  in  eight  volumes  octavo, 
'The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  the 
Corrections  and  Illustrations  of  various  Comment- 
ators :  to  which  are  added  Notes  by  Samuel  John- 
son.' This  was  the  foundation  of  the  variorum 
editions,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  to  select 
from  all  the  commentary,  or  nearly  all,  that  has 
been  produced,  every  opinion  upon  a  passage, 
however  conflicting.  The  res-pective  value  of  the 
critics  who  had  preceded  him  are  fully  discussed 
by  Johnson  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Preface : 
it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  was  only  of  tempo- 
rary interest  But  the  larger  portion  of  Johnson's 
Preface  not  only  to  a  certain  extent  represents  the 
tone  of  opinion  in  Johnson's  age,  but  is  written 
with  so  much  pomp  of  diction,  with  such  apparent 
candour,  and  with  such  abundant  manifestations 
of  good  sense,  that,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
production,  it  has  influenced  the  public  opinion 
of  Shakspere  up  to  this  day.  That  the  influence 
has  been  for  the  most  part  evil,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  believing.  Before  proceeding  to  state 
the  grounds  of  this  belief  we  think  it  right  to  re- 
print the  greater  part  of  this  celebrated  compo- 
sition— all,  indeed,  that  permanently  belongs  to 
tne  subject  of  our  poet : — 

DR.  JOHXSOX'S  PREFACE. 

"THAT  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on 
the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excel- 
lence are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely  to 
be  always  continued  by  those  who,  being  able  to 
add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence  from  the 
heresies  of  paradox ;  or  those  who,  being  forced 
by  disappointment  upon  consolatory  expedients, 
are  willing  to  hope  from  posterity  what  the  present 
age  refuses,  and  flatter  themselves  that  the  regard 
which  is  yet  denied  by  envy  will  be  at  last  bestowed 
by  time. 

"  Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attracts 
the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries 
that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason,  but  from  preju- 
dice. Some  seem  to  admire  indiscriminately  what- 
ever has  been  long  preserved,  without  considering 
that  time  has  sometimes  co-operated  with  chance ; 
all  perhaps  are  more  willing  to  honour  past  than 
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present  excellence ;  and  the  mind  contemplates 
genius  through  the  shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  sur- 
veys the  sun  through  artificial  opacity.  The  great 
contention  of  criticism  is  to  find  the  faults  of  the 
moderns  and  the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While 
an  author  is  yet  living,  we  estimate  his  powers  by 
.us  worst  performance ;  and  when  he  is  dead,  we 
rate  them  by  his  best. 

"  To  works,  however,  of  whicli  The  excellence  is 
not  absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and  compa- 
rative ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  principles  demon- 
strative and  scientific,  but  appealing  wholly  to 
observation  and  experience,  no  other  test  can  be 
applied  than  length  of  duration  and  continuance  of 
esteem.  What  mankind  have  long  possessed  they 
have  often  examined  and  compared ;  and  if  they 
persist  to  value  the  possession,  it  is  because  fre- 
quent comparisons  have  confirmed  opinion  in  its 
favour.  As  among  the  works  of  nature  no  man 
can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a  mountain  high, 
without  the  knowledge  of  many  mountains  and 
many  rivers ;  so,  in  the  productions  of  genius,  no- 
thing can  be  styled  excellent  till  it  hath  been  com- 
pared with  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  Demon- 
stration immediately  displays  its  power,  and  has 
nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years ;  but 
works  tentative  and  experimental  must  be  estimated 
by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  collective 
ability  of  man,  as  it  is  discovered  in  a  long  succes- 
sion of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  building  that  was 
raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  determined  that 
it  was  round  or  square  ;  but  whether  it  was  spa- 
cious or  lofty  must  have  been  referred  to  time. 
The  Pythagorean  scale  of  numbers  was  at  once  dis- 
covered to  be  perfect ;  but  the  poems  of  Homer  we 
yet  know  not  to  transcend  the  common  limits  of 
human  intelligence,  but  by  remarking  that  nation 
after  nation,  and  century  after  century,  has  been 
able  to  do  little  more  than  transpose  his  incidents, 
new  name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  senti- 
ments. 

"  The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long 
subsisted  arises  therefore  not  from  any  credulous 
confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  past  ages,  or 
gloomy  persuasion  of  the  degeneracy  of  mankind, 
but  is  the  consequence  of  acknowledged  and  indu- 
bitable positions,  that  what  has  been  longest  known 
has  been  most  considered,  and  what  is  most  consi- 
dered is  best  understood. 

"  The  poet  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken 
the  revision  may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dignity 
of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  established 
Came  and  prescriptive  veneration.  He  has  long 
outlived  his  century,  the  term  commonly  fixed  as 
the  test  of  literary  merit.  Whatever  advantages 
he  might  once  derive  from  personal  allusions,  local 
customs,  or  temporary  opinions,  have  for  many 
years  been  lost ;  and  every  topic  of  merriment,  or 
motive  of  sorrow,  which,  the  modes  of  artificial  life 
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afforded  him,  now  only  obscure  the  scenes  which 
they  once  illuminated.  The  effects  of  favour  and 
competition  are  at  an  end  ;  the  tradition  of  his 
friendships  and  his  enmities  has  perished  ;  his 
works  support  no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor 
supply  any  faction  with  invectives  ;  they  can  neither 
indulge  vanity  nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  are  read 
without  any  other  reason  than  the  desire  of  plea- 
sure, and  are  therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is 
obtained  :  yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  pas- 
sion, they  have  passed  through  variations  of  taste 
and  changes  of  manners,  and,  as  they  devolved 
from  one  generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  transmission. 

"  But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be 
gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes 
infallible  ;  and  approbation,  though  long  continued, 
may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  prejudice  or 
fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire  by  what  peculiari- 
ties of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained  and  kept 
the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

"  Nothing  can  please  many  and  please  long,  but 
just  representations  of  general  nature.  Particular 
manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  therefore  few 
only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are  copied.  The 
irregular  combinations  of  fanciful  invention  may 
delight  a  while,  by  that  novelty  of  which  the  com- 
mon satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in  quest ;  the  plea- 
sures of  sudden  wonder  are  soon  exhausted,  and 
the  mind  can  only  repose  on  the  stability  of  truth. 

"  Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above 
all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet 
that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of 
manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are  not  mo- 
dified by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  unprac- 
tised by  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  by  the  peculiarities 
of  studies  or  professions,  which  can  operate  but 
upon  small  numbers  ;  or  by  the  accidents  of  tran- 
sient fashions  or  temporary  opinions  :  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity ;  such  as 
the  world  will  always  supply,  and  observation  will 
always  find.  His  persons  act  and  speak  by  the  in- 
fluence of  those  general  passions  and  principles  by 
whicli  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system 
of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of 
other  poets  a  character  is  too  cftcu  an  individual  ; 
in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a  species. 

"  It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so 
much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  practical  axioms  and 
domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of  Euripides,  that 
every  verse  was  a  precept;  and  it  may  lie  said  of 
Shakspeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be  collected 
a  system  of  civil  and  economical  prudence.  Yet 
his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour  of 
particular  passages,  lmt  by  the  pn^ress  of  his  fable 
and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to 
recommend  him  by  select  quotations  will  succeed 
like  the  pedant  in  llierocles,  who,  when  he  offered 
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hi?  *>ouse  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
specimen 

"  It  will  iiJ-  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shak- 
speo-r  :i^,[o  ni  accommodating  his  sentiments  to 
real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  other  authors. 
It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of  declama- 
tion, that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented, 
the  more  was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world, 
because  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  should 
ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shak- 
speare.  The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other 
direction,  is  peopled  by  such  characters  as  were 
never  seen,  conversing  in  a  language  which  was 
never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise  in 
the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of 
this  author  is  often  so  evidently  determined  by  the 
incident  which  produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so 
much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to 
claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleanec 
by  diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversation 
and  common  occurrences. 

"  Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is 
love,  by  whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distri- 
buted, and  every  action  quickened  or  retarded.  To 
bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable  ;  to 
entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex 
th;m  with  oppositions  of  interest,  and  harass  them 
with  violence  of  desires  inconsistent  with  each 
other ;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in 
agony ;  to  fill  then-  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy 
and  outrageous  sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  not  lung 
human  ever  was  distressed  ;  to  deliver  them  as 
nothing  human  ever  was  delivered,  is  the  business 
of  a  modem  dramatist.  For  this,  probability  is 
violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is 
depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of  many  passions  ; 
and.  as  it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the  sum  of 
life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a  poet 
who  caught  liis  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and 
exhibited  only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew 
that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exor- 
bitant, was  a  cause  of  happiness  or  calamity. 

"  Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not 
easily  discriminated  and  preserved,  yet  perhaps  no 
poet  ever  kept  his  personages  more  distinct  from 
each  other.  I  will  not  say,  with  Pope,  that  every 
speech  may  l>e  assigned  to  the  proper  speaker,  be- 
cause many  speeches  there  are  which  have  notliing 
characteristical ;  but,  perhaps,  though  some  may  be 
equally  adapted  to  every  person,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  any  that  can  be  properly  transferred  from 
the  present  possessor  to  another  claimant.  The 
choice  is  right,  when  there  is  reason  for  choice. 

"  Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by 
hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabulous 
and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the 
writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated  the 
reader  by  a  giant  and  u  dwarf ;  and  he  that  should 


form  his  expectations  of  human  affairs  from  the 
play,  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived. 
Shakspeare  has  no  heroes ;  his  scenes  are  occupied 
only  by  men,  who  act  and  speak  as  the  reader 
thinks  that  he  should  himself  have  spoken  or  acted 
on  the  same  occasion  ;  even  where  the  agency  is 
supernatural,  the  dialogue  is  level  with  life.  Other 
writers  disguise  th*most  natural  passions  and  most 
frequent  incidents,  so  that  he  who  contemplates 
them  in  the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world: 
Shakspeare  approximates  the  remote,  and  familiar- 
izes the  wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  represents 
will  not  happen,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  its  effects 
would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  assigned ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  he  has  not  only  shown  human 
nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigences,  but  as  it  would  be 
found  in  trials  to  which  it  cannot  be  exposed. 

"  Tlu's  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that 
his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life  ;  that  he  who  has 
mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms 
which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him,  may  here 
be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading 
human  sentiments  in  human  language  ;  by  scenes 
from  which  a  hermit  may  estimate  the  transactions 
of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the  progress 
of  the  passions. 

"  His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  critics  who  form  their  judg- 
ments upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis  and 
Rymer  think  his  Romans  not  sufficiently  Roman ; 
and  Voltaire  censure  his  kings  as  not  completely 
royal.  Dennis  is  offended  that  Menenius,  a  se- 
nator of  Rome,  should  play  the  buffoon  ;  and  Vol- 
taire perhaps  thinks  decency  violated  when  the 
Danish  usurper  is  represented  as  a  drunkard.  But 
Shakspeare  always  makes  nature  predominate  over 
accident ;  and  if  he  preserves  the  essential  character, 
is  not  very  careful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and 
adventitious.  His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  hat  Rome, 
like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dispositions  ; 
and,  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the  senate- 
house  for  that  which  the  senate-house  would  cer- 
tainly have  afforded  him.  He  was  inclined  to 
show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not  only  odious, 
but  despicable ;  he  therefore  added  drunkenness  to 
his  other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine 
like  other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural 
power  upon  kings.  These  are  the  petty  cavils  of 
petty  minds  ;  a  poet  overlooks  the  casual  distinc- 
tion of  country  and  condition,  as  a  painter,  satisfied 
with  the  figure,  neglects  the  drapery. 

"  The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his 
works,  deserves  more  consideration.  Let  the  fact 
be  first  stated,  and  then  examined. 

"  Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and 
critical  sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  bu* 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind ;  exhibiting  the  rea 
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state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of  good 
and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless 
variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable  modes  of 
combination ;  and  expressing  the  course  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of 
another  ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  reveller 
is  hastening  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying 
his  friend  ;  in  which  the  malignity  of  one  is  some- 
times defeated  by  the  frolic  of  another  ;  and  many 
mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered 
without  design. 

"  Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and 
casualties,  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws 
which  custom  had  prescribed,  selected,  some  the 
crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absurdities  ;  some 
the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  some  the 
lighter  occurrences  ;  some  the  terrors  of  distress, 
and  some  the  gaieties  of  prosperity.  Thus  rose 
the  two  modes  of  imitation  known  by  the  names 
of  tragedy  and  comedy, — compositions  intended  to 
promote  different  ends  by  contrary  means,  and 
considered  as  so  little  allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect 
among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a  single  writer  who 
attempted  both. 

.  "  Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in 
one  composition.  Almost  all  his  plays  are  divided 
between  serious  and  ludicrous  characters,  and,  in 
the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes 
produce  seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes 
levity  and  laughter. 

"  That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
triticism  will  be  readily  allowed  ;  but  there  is 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  nature. 
The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry 
is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama 
may  convey  all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  comedy 
cannot  be  denied,  because  it  includes  both  in  its 
alternations  of  exhibition,  and  approaches  nearer 
than  either  to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  showing 
how  great  machinations  and  slender  designs  may 
promote  or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  high  and 
the  low  co-operate  in  the  general  system  by  un- 
avoidable concatenation. 

"  It  is  objected  that  by  this  change  of  scenes  the 
passions  are  interrupted  in  their  progression,  and 
that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced  by  a 
due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents,  wants  at 
last  the  power  to  move,  which  constitutes  the  per- 
fection of  dramatic  poetry.  This  reasoning  is  so 
specious,  that  it  is  received  as  tme  even  by  those 
who  in  daily  experience  feel  it  to  be  false.  The 
interchanges  of  mingled  scenes  seldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  vicissitudes  of  passion.  Fiction 
cannot  move  so  much  but  that  the  attention  may 
be  easily  transferred ;  and  though  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  pleasing  melancholy  may  be  sometimes 
interrupted  by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be 
considered  likewise  that  melancholy  is  often  not 
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pleasing,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man  may 
be  the  relief  of  another ;  that  different  auditors 
have  different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleasure  consists  in  variety. 

"  The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our 
author's  works  into  comedies,  histories,  and  tra- 
gedies, seem  not  to  have  distinguished  the  tliree 
kinds  by  any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas. 

"  An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal 
persons,  however  serious  or  distressful  through  its 
intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opinion  constituted 
a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a  comedy  continued  long 
amongst  us,  and  plays  were  written,  which,  by 
changing  the  catastrophe,  were  tragedies  to-day 
and  comedies  to-morrow. 

"  Tragedy  .was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of 
more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ;  it 
required  only  a  calamitous  conclusion,  with  which 
the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was  satisfied, 
whatever  lighter  pleasure  it  afforded  in  its  pro- 
gress. 

"  History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  succession,  independent  on  each 
other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  introduce  or 
regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  always  very 
nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  action  in  the 
tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  Richard  the  Second.  But  a  history  might 
be  continued  through  many  plays  ;  as  it  had  no 
plan,  it  had  no  limits. 

"  Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama, 
Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  the  same ;  an 
interchange  of  seriousness  and  merriment,  by 
which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one  time  and  exhi- 
larated at  another.  .  But,  whatever  be  his  purpose, 
whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  conduct  the 
story,  without  vehemence  or  emotion,  through 
tracts  of  easy  and  familiar  dialogue,  he  never  fails 
to  attain  his  purpose ;  as  he  commands  us,  we  laugh 
or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet  expectation,  in 
tranquillity  without  indifference. 

"  When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most  of 
the  criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish  away. 
The  play  of  Hamlet  is  opened,  without  impropriety, 
by  two  centinels ;  lago  bellows  at  Brabantio's  win- 
dow, without  injury  to  the  scheme  of  the  play, 
though  in  terms  which  a  modern  audience  would 
not  easily  endure  ;  the  character  of  Polonius  is 
seasonable  and  useful ;  and  the  Gravediggers  them- 
selves may  be  heard  with  applause. 

"  Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with 
the  world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients 
were  yet  known  to  few  ;  the  public  judgment  was 
unformed  ;  he  had  no  example  of  such  fame  as 
might  fr.ire  him  upon  imitation,  nor  critics  of  such 
authority  as  might  restrain  his  extravagance :  he 
therefore  indulged  his  natural  disposition,  and  his 
disposition,  as  Rymer  has  remarked  led  him  to 
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comedy.  In  tragedy  he  often  writes  with  great 
appearance  of  toil  and  study  what  is  written  at 
last  with  little  felicity ;  but  in  his  comic  scenes  he 
seems  to  produce  without  labour  what  no  labour 
can  improve.  In  tragedy  he  is  always  struggling 
after  some  occasion  to  be  comic,  but  in  comedy  he 
seems  to  repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of 
thinking  congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic 
scenes  there  is  always  something  wanting,  but  his 
comedy  often  surpasses  expectation  or  desire.  His 
comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  language, 
and  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  incident  and 
action.  His  tragedy  seems  to  be  skill,  his  comedy 
to  be  instinct  i 

"  The  force  of  bis  comic  scenes  has  suffered  little 
diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a  century 
and  a  half  in  manners  or  in  words.  As  his  per- 
sonages act  upon  principles  arising  from  genuine 
passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms, 
their  pleasures  and  vexations  are  communicable  to 
all  times  and  to  all  places  ;  they  are  natural,  and 
therefore  durable ;  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of 
personal  habits  are  only  superficial  dyes,  bright  and 
pleasing  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim 
tinct,  without  any  remains  of  former  lustre :  but 
the  discrimination  of  tnie  passion  are  the  colours 
of  nature  ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can 
only  i>erish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The 
accidental  compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes 
are  dissolved  by  the  chance  which  combined  them  ; 
but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities 
neither  admits  increase  nor  suffers  decay.  The 
sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another, 
but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place.  The 
stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  washing  the 
dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without 
injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

"  If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every 
nation,  a  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a 
certain  mode  6f  phraseology  so  consonant  and  con- 
genial to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  respective 
language  as  to  remain  settled  and  unaltered,  this 
style  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  life,  among  those  who  speak  only  to 
be  understood,  without  ambition  of  elegance.  The 
polite  are  always  catching  modish  innovations,  and 
the  learned  depart  from  established  forms  of  speech, 
in  hope  of  finding  or  making  better ;  those  who 
wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar,  when  the 
vulgar  is  right ;  but  there  is  a  conversation  above 
grossness  and  below  refinement,  where  propriety 
resides,  and  where  this  poet  seems  to  have  ga- 
thered his  comic  dialogue.  He  is  therefore  more 
agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  present  age  than  any 
other  author  equally  remote,  and  among  his  other 
excellences  deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the 
original  masters  of  our  language. 

"  These  observations  are  to  be  considered  not 
as  unexceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing 


general  and  predominant  truth.  Shakspeare's  fa- 
miliar dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and  clear, 
yet  not  wholly  without  niggedness  or  difficulty ;  as 
a  country  may  be  eminently  fruitful,  though  it  has 
spots  unfit  for  cultivation :  his  characters  are  praised 
as  natural,  though  their  sentiments  are  sometimes 
forced,  and  their  actions  improbable  ;  as  the  earth 
upon  the  whole  is  spherical,  though  its  surface  is 
varied  with  protuberances  and  cavities. 

"  Shakspeare  with  his  excellences  has  likewise 
faults,  and  faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and  over- 
whelm any  other  merit.  I  shall  show  them  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me,  without 
envious  malignity  or  superstitious  veneration.  No 
question  can  be  more  innocently  discussed  than  a 
dead  poet's  pretensions  to  renown ;  and  little  re- 
gard is  due  to  that  bigotry  which  sets  candour 
higher  than  truth. 

"  His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  im- 
puted most  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He 
sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  much 
more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct,  that  he 
seems  to  write  without  any  moral  purpose.  From 
his  writings,  indeed,  a  system  of  social  duty  may  be 
selected,  for  he  that  tlunks  reasonably  must  think 
morally ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms  drop  casually 
from  him ;  he  makes  no  just  distribution  of  good  or 
evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a 
disapprobation  of  the  wicked  ;  he  carries  his  per- 
sons indifferently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at 
the  close  dismisses  them  without  further  care,  and 
leaves  their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This 
fault  the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate ; 
for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  world 
better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 
or  place, 

"  The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed  that  a 
very  slight  consideration  may  improve  them,  and 
so  iiarelessly  pursued  that  he  seems  not  always 
fullj  to  comprehend  his  own  design.  He  omits 
'opportunities  of  instructing  or  delighting  which 
the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon  him,  and 
apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions  which  would 
be  more  affecting  for  the  sake  of  those  which  are 
more  easy. 

"  It  may  be  observed  that  in  many  of  his  plays 
the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  he 
found  himself  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in 
view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened  the  labour  to 
snatch  the  profit  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts 
where  he  should  most  vigorously  exert  them,  and 
his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  or  imper- 
fectly represented. 

"  He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or 
place,  but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without 
scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  opinions  of 
another,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  likelihood;  but 
of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope  has  endeavoured, 
with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  hia 
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Imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not  wonder  to 
find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when  we  see  the 
loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  combined  with  the 
Gothic  mythology  of  fairies.  Shakspeare,  indeed, 
was  not  the  only  violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the 
same  age  Sidney,  who  wanted  not  the  advantages 
of  learning,  has,  in  his  '  Arcadia,'  confounded  the 
pastoral  with  the  feudal  times  ;  the  days  of  inno- 
cence, quiet,  and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence, 
violence,  and  adventure. 

"  In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  success- 
ful when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reciprocations 
of  smartness  and  contests  of  sarcasm  ;  their  jests 
are  commonly  gross,  and  their  pleasantry  licen- 
tious ;  neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have 
much  delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  his  clowns  by  any  appearance  of  refined 
manners.  Whether  he  represented  the  real  conver- 
sation of  his  time  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The 
reign  of  Elizabeth  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  time  of  stateliness,  formality,  and  reserve  ; 
yet,  perhaps,  the  relaxations  of  that  severity  were 
not  very  elegant.  There  must,  however,  have  been 
always  some  modes  of  gaiety  preferable  to  others, 
and  a  writer  ought  to  choose  the  best. 

"  In  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly 
to  be  worse  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  effusions 
of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are  for  the 
most  part  striking  and  energetic;  but  whenever 
he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  his  faculties, 
the  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meanness, 
tediousness,  and  obscurity. 

"In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp 
of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocu- 
tion, and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly  in  many 
words,  which  might  have  been  more  plainly  de- 
livered in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic  poetry  is 
naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  inactive, 
and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action ;  it  should 
therefore  always  be  rapid  and  enlivened  by  frc^ 
quent  interruption.  Shakspeare  found  it  an  encum- 
brance, and,  instead  of  lightening  it  by  brevity, 
endeavoured  to  recommend  it  by  dignity  and 
splendour. 

.  "  His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  commonly 
cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the  power  of 
Nature ;  when  he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragic 
writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of  amplification,  and, 
instead  of  inquiring  what  the  occasion  demanded, 
to  show  how  much  his  stores  of  knowledge  could 
supply,  he  seldom  escapes  without  the  pity  or 
resentment  of  his  reader: 

"  It  is  incident  to  him  to  he  now  and  then 
entangled  with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he 
cannot  well  express  and  will  not  reject ;  he  strug- 
gles with  it  a  while,  and,  if  it  continues  stubborn, 
comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur,  and  leaves  it 
to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by  those  who  have 
more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 
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"  Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intri- 
cate the  thought  is  subtle,  or  the  image  always 
great  where  the  line  is  bulky ;  the  equality  of 
words  to  things  is  very  often  neglected,  and  trivial 
sentiments  and  vulgai  ideas  disappoint  the  atten- 
tion, to  which  they  are  recommended  by  sonorous 
epithets  and  swelling  figures. 

"  But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most 
reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest  to 
his  highest  excellence,  and  seems  fully  resolved  to 
sink  them  in  dejection  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the  danger 
of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love.  What  he 
does  best  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  He  is  not  long 
soft  and  pathetic  without  some  idle  conceit  or  con- 
temptible equivocation.  He  no  sooner  begins  to 
move  than  he  counteracts  himself,  and  terror  and 
pity,  as  they  are  rising  in  the  mind,  are  checked 
and  blasted  by  sudden  frigidity. 

"  A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare  what  luminous 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all 
adventures  ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way, 
and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  lias  some 
malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fascinations 
are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  pro- 
fundity of  his  disquisition,  whether  he  be  enlarging 
knowledge  or  exalting  affection,  whether  he  be 
amusing  attention  with  incidents  or  enchaining  it 
in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble  spring  up  before 
him,  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinished.  A  quibble 
is  the  golden  apple  for  which  he  will  always  turn 
aside  from  his  career,  or  stoop  from  his  elevation. 
A  quibble,  poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such 
delight,  that  he  was  content  to  purchase  it  by  the 
sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth.  A  quibble 
was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost 
the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it. 

"  It  will  be  thought  strange  that,  in  enumerating 
the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned 
his  neglect  of  the  unities ;  his  violation  of  those 
laws  which  have  been  instituted  and  established 
by  the  joint  authority  of  poets  and  of  critics. 

"  For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing 
I  resign  him  to  critical  justice,  without  making 
any  other  demand  in  his  favour  than  that  which 
must  be  indulged  to  all  human  excellence — that 
his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  failings ;  but  from  the 
censure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon 
him,  I  shall,  with  due  reverence  to  that  learning 
which  I  must  oppose,  adventure  to  try  how  I  can 
defend  him. 

"  His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor 
comedies,  are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws  ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be  so 
prepared  as  to  be  understood,  that  the  incidents  be 
various  and  affecting,  and  the  characters  consistent, 
natural,  and  distinct.  No  other  unity  is  intended, 
and  therefore  none  is  to  be  sought. 
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"  In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  pre- 
served the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  indeed,  ' 
an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly  un- 
ravelled :  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his  design 
only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the  order  of 
real  events,  and  Shakspeare  is  the  poet  of  Nature : 
but  his  plan  has  commonly  what  Aristotle  requires 
— a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  one  event 
is  concatenated  with  another,  and  the  conclusion 
follows  by  easy  consequence.  There  are,  perhaps, 
some  incidents  that  might  be  spared,  as  in  other 
poets  there  is  much  talk  that  only  fills  up  time 
upon  the  stage ;  but  the  general  system  makes 
gradual  advances,  and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the 
end  of  expectation. 

"  To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown 
no  regard  ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  stand  will  diminish  their 
value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  veneration 
which,  from  the  time  of  Corneille,  they  have  very 
generally  received,  by  discovering  that  they  have 
given  more  trouble  to  the  poet  than  pleasure  to 
the  auditor. 

"  The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 
making  the  drama  credible.  The  critics  hold  it 
impossible  that  an  action  of  months  or  years  can 
be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three  hours ;  or  that 
the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit  in  the 
theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return  between 
distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied,  and  towns 
besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and  returns,  or 
till  he  whom  they  saw  courting  his  mistress  shall 
lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his  son.  The  mind 
revolts  from  evident  falsehood,  and  fiction  loses 
its  force  when  it  departs  from  the  resemblance  of 
reality. 

"  From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necessarily 
arises  the  contraction  of  place.  The  spectator, 
who  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at  Alexandria, 
cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the  next  at  Rome,  at 
a  distance  to  which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea 
could  in  so  short  a  time  have  transported  him ; 
he  knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not  changed 
his  place  :  and  he  knows  that  place  cannot  change 
itself;  that  what  was  a  house  cannot  become  a 
plain ;  that  what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Per- 
sepolis. 

"  Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which 
a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular  poet, 
and  exults  commonly  without  resistance  or  reply. 
It  is  time  therefore  to  tell  him,  by  the  authority  of 
fcnakspeare.  that  he  assumes,  as  an  unquestion- 
able principle,  a  position  which,  while  his  breath 
is  forming  it  into  words,  his  understanding  pro- 
nounces to  be  false.  It  is  false  that  any  represen- 
tation is  mistaken  for  reality ;  that  any  dramatic 
fable  in  its  materiality  was  ever  credible,  or  for  a 
single  moment  was  ever  credited 


"  The  objection  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
passing  the  fir^  hour  at  Alexandria  and  the  next 
at  Rome,  supposes  that  when  the  play  opens  the 
spectator  really  imagines  himself  at  Alexandria, 
and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been 
a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  days  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he  that  imagines 
this  may  imagine  more.  He  that  can  take  the 
staae  at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies, 
may  take  it  in  half-an-hour  for  the  promontory  of 
Actium.  Delusion,  if  delusion  be  admitted,  has 
no  certain  limitation  ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once 
persuaded  that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander 
and  Caesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles 
is  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  banks  of  Granicus, 
he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of 
reason  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  empy- 
rean poetry  may  despise  the  circumscriptions  of 
terrestrial  nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  mind 
thus  wandering  in  ecstasy  should  count  the  clock, 
or  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a  century  in  that 
calenture  of  the  brains  that  can  make  the  stage 
a  field. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always  in 
their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to  the  last, 
that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that  the  players 
are  only  players.  They  come  to  hear  a  certain 
number  of  lines  recited  with  just  gesture  and  ele- 
gant modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  some  action, 
;  :<i  an  action  must  be  in  some  place ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent actions  that  complete  a  story  may  be  in 
places  very  remote  from  each  other ;  and  where  is 
the  absurdity  of  allowing  that  space  to  represent 
first  Athens  and  then  Sicily,  which  was  always 
known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a 
modern  theatre  ? 

"  By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time 
may  be  extended  ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable 
elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the  acts  ;  for,  of 
so  much  of  the  action  as  is  represented,  the  real 
and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If  in  the  first 
act  pre]tarations  for  war  against  Mitliridates  are 
represented  to  be  made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the 
war  may,  without  absurdity,  be  represented  in  the 
catastrophe  as  happening  in  Pontus  ;  we  know 
that  there  is  neither  war  nor  preparation  for  war ; 
we  know  that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ; 
that  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lucullu*  are  before 
us.  The  drama  exhibits  successive  imaginations  of 
successive  actions,  and  why  may  not  the  second 
imitation  represent  an  action  that  happened  years 
after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it  that 
nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene  1 
Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious 
to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily 
conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours.  In  contemplation 
we  easily  contract  the  time  of  real  actions,  and 
therefore  willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when 
we  only  see  their  imitation. 
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"  It  will  be  asked  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  i 
not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  dm 
to  a  drama.  It  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  a. 
a  just  picture  of  a  real  original ;  as  representing  t( 
the  auditor  what  he  would  himself  feel  if  he  wer 
to  do  or  s\iffer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be  sufterei 
or  to  be  done.  The  reflection  that  strikes  the  heart 
is  not  that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but 
that  they  are  evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be 
exposed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we 
fancy  the  players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves, 
unhappy  for  a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the 
possibility  than  suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as 
a  mother  weeps  over  her  babe  when  she  remembers 
that  death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  ol 
tragedy  proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction  ; 
if  \\e  thought  murders  and  treasons  veal  they  would 
please  no  more. 

"  Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure  not  be- 
cause they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because 
they  bring  realities  to  mind.  When  the  imagina- 
tion is  recreated  by  a  painted  landscape,  the  trees 
are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us  shade,  or  the 
fountains  coolness ;  hut  we  consider  how  we  should 
be  pleased  with  such  fountains  playing  beside  us, 
and  such  woods  waving  over  us.  We  are  agitated 
in  reading  the  history  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  yet  no 
man  takes  his  book  for  the  field  of  Agincourt.  A 
dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book  recited  with  con- 
comitants that  increase  or  diminish  its  effect. 
Familiar  comedy  is  often  more  powerful  on  the 
theatre  than  in  the  page  ;  imperial  tragedy  is 
always  less.  The  humour  of  Petruchio  may  be 
heightened  by  grimace ;  but  what  voice  or  what 
gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the 
soliloquy  of  Cato  ? 

"  A  play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a  play  acted. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  action  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  real ;  and  it  follows  that  between  the 
acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may  be  allowed  to 
pass,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or  duration 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama  than  by 
the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom  may  pass  in 
an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero  or  the  revolutions  of  an 
empire. 

"  Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by 
happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  decide 
and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  when  he  rose  to  notice  he  did  not  want 
the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  scholars  and  cri- 
tics, and  that  lie  at  last  deliberately  persisted  in  a 
practice  which  he  might  have  begun  by  chance. 
As  nothing  is  essential  to  the  fable  but  unity  of 
action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place  arise 
evidently  from  false  assumptions,  and,  by  circum- 
scribing the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety, 
I  cannot  think  it  much  to  be  lamented  that  they 
were  not  known  by  him,  or  not  observed  ;  nor,  if 
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such  another  poet  could  arise,  should  I  fery  vehe- 
mently reproach  him  that  his  first  act  passed  at 
Venice  and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations 
of  rules  merely  positive  become  the  comprehen- 
sive genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures  are 
suitable  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of 
Voltaire : — 

'  Non  usque  adeo  permiscuit  imis 
Longus  summa  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  Metelli 
Serventur  leges,  malint  a  Ca'sare  tolli.' 

"  Yet,  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic 
rules,  I  cannot  but  recollect  how  much  wit  and 
learning  may  be  produced  against  me ;  before  such 
authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not  that  I  think 
the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be 
decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to 
be  suspected  that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so 
easily  received  but  for  better  reasons  than  I  have 
yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result  of  my  inquiries, 
in  which  it  Avould  be  ludicrous  to  boast  of  impar- 
tiality, is,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not 
essential  to  a  just  drama ;  that,  though  they  may 
sometimes  conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and 
instruction  ;  and  that  a  play,  written  with  nice 
observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  contemplated 
as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of  super- 
fluous and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is  shown 
rather  what  is  possible  than  what  is  necessaiy. 

"  He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other 
excellence,  shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect  who 
shall  display  all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a 
citadel  without  any  deduction  from  its  strength : 
but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude 
the  enemy  ;  and  the  greatest  graces  of  a  play  are 
to  copy  nature  and  instruct  life. 

"  Perhaps  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically 
but  deliberately  written  may  recr.'l  the  principles 
of  the  drama  to  a  new  examination.  I  am  almost 
frighted  at  my  own  temerity ;  and,  when  I  estimate 
the  fame  and  the  strength  of  those  that  maintain 
the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  sink  down  in 
reverential  silence ;  as  uEneas  withdrew  from  the 
defence  of  Troy,  when  he  saw  Neptune  shaking 
ihe  wall,  and  Juno  heading  the  besiegers. 

"  Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade 
to  give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Shak- 
speare,  will  easily,  if  they  consider  the  condition  of 
lis  life,  make  some  allowance  for  his  ignorance. 

"  Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  esti- 
mated, must  be  compared  with  the  state  of  the  age 
n  v  hich  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  particular 
opportunities ;  and  though  to  a  reader  a  book  be 
not  worse  or  better  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
inthor,  yet,  as  there  is  always  a  silent  reference  of 
uiman  works  to  human  abilities,  and  as  the  inquiry 
low  far  man  may  extend  his  designs,  or  how  high 
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be  may  rate  his  native  force,  is  of  far  greater  dig- 
nity than  in  what  rank  we  shall  place  any  particular 
performance,  curiosity  is  always  busy  to  discover 
the  instruments  as  well  as  to  survey  the  workman- 
ship, to  know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ori- 
ginal powers,  and  how  much  to  casual  and  adventi- 
tious help.  The  palaces  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
certainly  mean  and  incommodious  habitations,  if 
compared  to  the  houses  of  European  monarchs; 
yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  astonish- 
ment who  remembered  that  they  were  built  with- 
out the  use  of  iron? 

"The  English  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare,  was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from  barba- 
rity. The  philology  of  Italy  had  been  transplanted 
hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the 
learned  languages  had  been  successfully  cultivated 
by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole,  Cheke, 
and  Gardiner;  and  afterwards  by  Smith,  Clerk, 
Haddon,  and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now  taught  to 
boys  in  the  principal  schools ;  and  those  who 
united  elegance  with  learning,  read,  with  great 
diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  p  ets.  But 
literature  was  yet  confined  to  professe-i  scholars, 
or  to  men  and  women  of  high  rack.  The  public 
was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
was  an  accomplishment  still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

"  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity, 
being  yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  remote 
from  common  appearances  is  always  welcome  to 
vulgar  as  to  childish  credulity ;  and  of  a  country 
unenlightened  by  learning  the  whole  people  is 
the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who  then  aspired 
to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon  adventures, 
giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.  '  The  Death 
of  Arthur'  was  the  favourite  volume. 

"  The  mind  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fiction  has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity  of 
truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only  the  common 
occurrences  of  the  world  would,  upon  the  admirers 
of  '  Palmerin'  and  '  Guy  of  Warwick,'  have 
made  little  impression  :  he  that  wrote  for  such  an 
audience  was  under  the  necessity  of  looking  round 
for  strange  events  and  fabulous  transactions,  and 
that  incredibility,  by  which  maturer  knowledge  is 
offended,  was  the  chief  recommendation  of  writings 
to  unskilful  curiosity. 

"Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed 
from  novels ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as  were  read  by 
many,  and  related  by  more ;  for  his  audience  could 
not  have  followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  drama  had  they  not  held  the  thread  of  the 
story  in  their  hands. 

"  The  stories  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter 
authors  were  in  his  time  accessible  and  familiar. 


The  fable  of  As  You  Like  It,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  '  Gamelyn,'  was  a 
little  pamphlet  of  those  times ;  and  old  Mr.  Cibber 
remembered  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  English 
prose,  which  the  critics  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo 
Grammaticus. 

"His  English  histories  he  took  from  English 
chronicles  and  English  ballads ;  and  as  the  ancient 
writers  were  made  known  to  his  countrymen  by 
versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new  subjects ;  he 
dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  '  Lives"  into  plays,  when 
they  had  been  translated  by  North. 

"  His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are 
always  crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  at- 
tention of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily  caught 
than  by  sentiment  or  argumentation ;  and  such  is 
the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even  over  those  who 
despise  it,  that  every  man  finds  his  mind  more 
strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakspere  than 
of  any  other  writer ;  others  please  us  by  particular 
speeches,  but  he  always  makes  us  anxious  for  the 
event,  and  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  but  Homer  in 
securing  the  first  purpose  of  a  writer,  by  exciting 
restless  and  unquenchable  curiosity,  and  oampelling 
him  that  reads  his  work  to  read  it  through, 

"  The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays 
abound  have  the  same  original  As  knowledge 
advances,  pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  ear, 
but  returns,  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to  the  eye. 
Those  to  whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhi- 
bited had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  processions  than 
iii  poetical  language,  and  perhaps  wanted  some 
visible  and  discriminated  events,  as  comments  on 
the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he  should  most 
please;  and  whether  his  practice  is  more  agree- 
able to  nature,  or  whether  lus  example  has  preju- 
diced the  nation,  we  still  find  that  on  our  stage 
something  must  be  done  as  well  as  said,  and  inac- 
tive declamation  is  very  coldly  heard,  howeva 
musical  or  elegant,  passionate  or  sublime. 

••  Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder  that  our  au- 
thor's extravagances  are  endured  by  a  nation 
which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  '  Cato.'  Let  him 
be  answered,  that  Addison  speaks  the  language  of 
poets,  and  Shakspeare  of  men.  We  find  in  '  Cato' 
innumerable  beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its 
author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with 
human  sentiments  or  human  actions :  we  place  it 
with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  progeny  which 
judgment  propagates  by  conjunction  with  learn- 
ing ;  but  Othello  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  off- 
spring of  observation  impregnated  by  genius.  *  Cato' 
affords  a  splendid  exhibition  of  artificial  and  ficti- 
tious manners,  and  delivers  just  and  noble  senti- 
ments, in  diction  easy,  elevated,  and  harmonious ; 
but  its  hopes  and  fears  communicate  no  vibration 
to  the  heart ;  the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the 
writer ;  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we 
think  on  Addison. 
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"  The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted, 
varied  with  shades,  and  scented  with  flowers :  the 
composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in  which 
oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the 
air,  interspersed  sometimes  with  weeds  and  brab- 
bles, and  sometimes  giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and 
to  roses;  filling  the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and 
gratifying  the  mind  with  endless  diversity.  Other 
poets  display  cabinets  of  precious  rarities,  minutely 
finished,  wrought  into  shape,  and  polished  into 
brightness.  Shakspeare  opens  a  mine  which  con- 
tains gold  and  diamonds  in  inexhaustible  plenty, 
though  clouded  by  incrustations,  debased  by  impu- 
rities, and  mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

"  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  Shak- 
speare owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native  force, 
or  whether  he  had  the  common  helps  of  scholastic 
education,  the  precepts  of  critical  science,  and  the 
examples  of  ancient  authors. 

"  There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition  that 
Shakspeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regu- 
lar education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages. Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms  that  he  had 
small  Latin  and  less  Greek;  who,  besides  that  he 
had  no  imaginable  temptation  to  falsehood,  wrote 
at  a  time  when  the  character  and  acquisitions  of 
Shakspeare  were  known  to  multitudes.  His  evi- 
dence ought  therefore  to  decide  the  controversy, 
unless  some  testimony  of  equal  force  could  be 
opposed. 

"Some  have  imagined  that  they  have  discovered 
deep  learning  in  imitations  of  old  writers ;  but  the 
examples  which  I  have  known  urged  were  drawn 
from  books  translated  in  his  time,  or  were  such 
easy  coincidences  of  thought  as  will  happen  to  all 
who  consider  the  same  subjects,  or  such  remarks 
on  life  or  axioms  of  morality  as  float  in  conversa- 
tion, and  are  transmitted  through  the  world  in  pro- 
verbial sentences. 

"  I  have  found  it  remarked  that,  in  this  import- 
ant sentence,  '  Go  before,  I  '11  follow,'  we  read  a 
translation  of  '  I  prae,  sequar.'  I  have  been  told 
that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing  dream,  says, 
'  I  cried  to  sleep  again,'  the  author  imitates  Ana- 
creon,  who  had,  like  every  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  the  same  occasion. 

"  There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for 
imitations,  but  so  few,  that  the  exception  only  con- 
firms the  rule  ;  he  obtained  them  from  accidental 
quotations,  or  by  oral  communication  ;  and,  as  he 
used  what  he  had,  would  have  used  more  if  he  had 
obtained  it. 

"The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly  taken 
from  the  'Menaechmi'  of  Plautus  ;  from  the  only 
play  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in  English.  What 
can  be  more  probable  than  that  he  who  copied  that 
would  have  copied  more,  but  that  those  which 
were  not  translated  were  inaccessible  ? 
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"Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is  un- 
certain. That  his  plays  have  some  French  scenes 
proves  hut  little ;  he  might  easily  procure  them  to 
be  written,  and  probably,  even  though  he  had 
known  the  language  in  the  common  degree,  he 
could  not  have  written  it  without  assistance.  In 
the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  is  observed  to 
have  followed  the  English  translation,  where  it 
deviates  from  the  Italian  ;  but  this,  on  the  other 
part,  proves  nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the 
original.  He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  him- 
self, but  what  was  known  to  his  audience. 

"  It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin 
sufficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  construc- 
tion, but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  easy  perusal 
of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning  his  skill  in 
modern  languages  I  can  find  no  sufficient  ground 
of  determination  ;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French 
or  Italian  authors  have  been  discovered,  though  the 
Italian  poetry  was  then  high  in  esteem,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  read  little  more  than 
English,  and  chose  for  his  fables  only  such  tales  as 
he  found  translated. 

"  That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his 
works  is  very  justly  observed  by  Pope,  but  it  is 
often  such  knowledge  as  books  did  not  supply, 
lie  that  will  understand  Shakspeare  must  not  be 
content  to  study  him  in  the  closet,  he  must  look 
for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  the  sports  of  the 
field,  and  sometimes  among  the  manufactures  of 
the  shop. 

"  There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was  a 
very  diligent  reader ;  nor  was  our  language  then  so 
indigent  of  books  but  that  he  might  very  liberally 
indulge  his  curiosity  without  excursion  into  foreign 
literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  trans- 
lated, and  some  of  the  Greek  ;  the  Reformation  bad 
filled  the  kingdom  with  theological  learning ;  most 
of  the  topics  of  human  disquisition  had  found 
English  writers;  and  poetry  had  been  cultivated, 
not  only  with  diligence,  but  success.  This  was  a 
stock  of  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  mind  so  capable 
of  appropriating  and  improving  it. 

"  But  the  greater  pait  of  his  excellence  was  the 
product  of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the  English 
stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ;  no  essays 
either  in  tragedy  or  comedy  had  appeared,  from 
which  it  could  be  discovered  to  what  degree  of  de- 
light either  one  or  other  might  be  carried.  Neither 
character  nor  dialogue  were  yet  understood.  Sliak- 
speare  may  be  truly  said  to  have  introduced  them 
both  amongst  us,  and  in  some  of  his  happier  scenes 
to  have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmost  height. 

"  By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeded is  not  easily  known  ;  for  the  chronology  of 
his  works  is  yet  unsettled.  Rowe  is  of  opinion 
that  '  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginning, 
like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his  least  perfect 
works;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature  so  large  a 
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share  in  what  he  did,  that,  for  aught  I  know,'  says 
he,  '  the  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they  were 
the  most  vigorous,  were  the  best'  But  the  power 
of  nature  is  only  the  power  of  using  to  any  certain 
purpose  the  materials  which  diligence  procures,  or 
opportunity  supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man  know- 
ledge, and,  when  images  are  collected  by  study  and 
experience,  can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying 
them.  Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by  nature, 
could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned;  and  as 
he  must  increase  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals,  by 
gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  grew  wiser  as 
he  grew  older,  could  display  life  better  as  he  knew 
it  more,  and  instruct  with  more  efficacy  as  he  was 
himself  more  amply  instructed. 

"  There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accuraey 
of  distinction  which  books  and  precepts  cannot  con- 
fer ;  from  this  almost  all  original  and  native  excel- 
lence proceeds.  Shakspeare  must  have  looked  upon 
mankind  with  perspicacity,  in  the  highest  degree 
curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers  borrow  their 
characters  from  preceding  writers,  and  diversify 
them  only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of  present 
manners ;  the  dress  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body 
is  the  same.  Our  author  had  both  matter  and  form 
to  provide ;  for,  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer, 
to  whom  I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there 
were  no  writers  in  English,  and  perhaps  not  many 
in  other  modern  languages,  which  showed  life  in 
its  native  colours. 

"  The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or 
malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Specu- 
lation had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyse  the  mind, 
to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to  unfold  the 
seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  sound  the 
depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives  of  action.  All 
those  inquiries  which,  from  that  time  that  human 
nature  became  the  fashionable  study,  have  been 
made,  sometimes  with  nice  discernment,  but  often 
with  idle  subtlety,  were  yet  unattempted.  The 
tales  with  which  the  infancy  of  learning  was  satis- 
fied exhibited  only  the  superficial  appearances  of 
action,  related  the  events,  but  omitted  the  causes, 
and  were  formed  for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders 
rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind  was  not  then  to 
be  studied  in  the  closet ;  he  that  would  know  the 
world  was  under  the  necessity  of  gleaning-  his  own 
remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in  its  business 
and  amusements. 

"  Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  hi°rh 
r-;rth,  because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  facili- 
tating his  access.  Shakspeare  had  no  such  advan- 
tage ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy  adventurer,  and 
lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employments.  Mam- 
works  of  genius  and  learning  have  been  performed 
in  states  of  life  that  appear  very  little  favourable 
to  thought  or  to  inquiry ;  so  many,  that  he  who 
considers  them  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  sees- 
enterprise  and  perseverance  predominating  over  all 
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external  agency,  and  bidiiing  help  and  hinderance 
vanish  before  them.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare 
was  not  to  be  depressed  by  the  weight  of  poverty, 
nor -limited  by  the  narrow  conversation  to  which 
men  in  want  are  inevitably  condemned ;  the  en- 
cumbrances of  his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his 
mind, '  as  dew-drops  from  a  lion's  mane.' 

"  Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  so  little  assistance  to  surmount  them, 
he  has  been  able  to  maintain  an  exact  knowledge 
of  many  modes  of  life  and  many  casts  of  native 
dispositions  ;  to  vary  them  with  great  multiplicity ; 
to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions ;  and  to  show 
them  in  full  view  by  proper  combinations.  In  this 
part  of  his  performances  he  had  none  to  imitate, 
but  has  himself  been  imitated  by  all  succeeding 
writers ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  from  all 
his  successors  more  maxims  of  theoretical  know- 
ledge, or  more  rules  of  practical  prudence, 
can  be  collected,  than  he  alone  has  given  to  his 
country. 

"  Xor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions 
of  men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate 
world ;  his  descriptions  have  always  some  pecu- 
liarities, gathered  by  contemplating  things  as  they 
really  exist.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  oldest 
poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their  reputation, 
and  that  the  following  generations  of  wit,  after  a 
short  celebrity,  sink  into  oblivion.  The  first,  who- 
ever they  be,  must  take  their  sentiments  and  de- 
scriptions immediately  from  knowledge ;  the  re- 
semblance is  therefore  just,  their  descriptions  are 
verified  by  even"  eye,  and  their  sentiments  acknow- 
ledged by  even-  breast.  Those  whom  their  fame 
invites  to  the  same  studies  copy  partly  them  and 
partly  nature,  till  the  books  of  one  age  gain  such 
authority  as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to 
another,  and  imitation,  always  deviating  a  little, 
becomes  at  last  capricious  and  casual.  Shakspeare, 
whether  life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly 
that  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes ;  he  gives  the 
image  which  he  receives,  not  weakened  or  dis- 
torted by  the  intervention  of  any  other  mind ;  the 
ignorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just,  and 
the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
author,  except  Homer,  who  invented  so  much  as 
Shakspeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the  studies 
which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much  novelty 
upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  character, 
the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  English  drama 
are  his.  '  He  seems,'  says  Dennis,  '  to  have  been 
the  very  original  of  our  English  tragical  harmony, 
that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank  verse,  diversified 
often  by  dissyllable  and  trisyllable  terminations. 
For  the  diversity  distinguishes  it  from  heroic  har- 
mony, and  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  common  use 
makes  it  more  proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more 
fit  for  action  and  dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make 
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when  we  are  writing  prose ;  we  make  such  verse  in 
common  conversation.'' 

"  I  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously 
just.  The  dissyllable  termination,  which  the  critic 
rightly  appropriates-  to  the  drama,  is  to  be  found, 
though,  I  think,  not  in  '  Gorboduc,'  which  is  con- 
fessedly before  our  author,  yet  in  '  Hieronymo,'  of 
which  the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  at  least  as  old  as  his  earlier  plays. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  is  the  first  who 
taught  either  tragedy  or  comedy  to  please,  there 
being  no  theatrical  piece  of  any  older  writer,  of 
which  the  name  is  known,  except  to  antiquaries 
and  collectors  of  books,  which  are  sought  because 
they  are  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce 
had  they  been  much  esteemed. 

"  To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  unless 
Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  first 
discovered  to  how  much  smoothness  and  harmony 
the  English  language  could  be  softened.  He  has 
speeches,  perhaps  sometimes  scenes,  which  have 
all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy. 
He  endeavours  indeed  commonly  to  strike  by  the 
force  and  vigour  of  his  dialogue,  but  he  never  exe- 
cutes his  purpose  better  than  when  he  tries  to 
soothe  by  softness. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed  that,  as  we 
owe  everything  to  him,  he  owes  something  to  us ; 
that  if  much  of  his  praise  is  paid  by  perception  and 
judgment,  much  is  likewise  given  by  custom  and 
veneration.  We  fix  our  -^yes  upon  his  graces,  and 
turn  them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in  him 
what  we  should  in  another  loathe  and  despise.  If 
we  endured  without  praising,  respect  for  the  father 
of  our  drama  might  excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen, 
in  the  book  of  some  modern  critic,  a  collection  of 
anomalies,  which  show  that  he  has  corrupted  lan- 
guage by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but  which 
his  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a  monument  of 
honour. 

"  He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  ex- 
cellence, but  perhaps  not  one  play  which,  if  it 
were  now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  conclusion.  I  am 
indeed  far  from  thinking  that  his  works  were 
wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection ;  when  they 
were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  audience,  they  satis- 
fied the  writer.  It  is  seldom  that  authors,  though 
more  studious  of  fame  than  Shakspeare,  rise  much 
above  the  standard  of  their  own  age ;  to  add  a 
little  to  what  is  best  will  always  be  sufficient  for 
present  praise,  and  those  who  find  themselves 
exalted  into  fame  are  willing  to  credit  their  en- 
comiasts, and  to  spare  the  labour  of  contending 
with  themselves." 

It  was  observed  by  Warburton,  in  1747,  that  the 

fit  criticism  for  Shakspere  was  not  such  "  as  may 

be  raised  mechanically  on  the  rules  which  Dacier, 

Rapin,  and  Bossu  have  collected  from  antiquity ; 
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and  of  which  such  kind  of  writers  as  Rymer,  Gil- 
don,  Dennis,  and  Oldmixon,  have  only  gathered 
and  chewed  the  husks."  But  he  goes  on  to  infer 
that  "  crude  and  superficial  judgments  on  books 
and  things  "  had  taken  the  place  of  the  older  me- 
chanical criticism ;  and  that  tiiere  was  "  a  deluge 
of  the  worst  soil  of  critical  jargon — that  which 
looks  most  like  sense."  The  rules  of  art,  as  they 
were  called,  having  been  rejected  as  inapplicable 
to  Shakspere,  a  swarm  of  writers  arose  who  con- 
sidered that  he  was  to  be  judged  without  the  ap- 
plication of  any  general  principles  at  all.  They 
held  that  he  wrote  without  a  system ;  that  the  ab- 
sence of  this  system  produced  his  excellences  and 
his  faults ;  that  his  absurdities  were  as  striking  as 
his  beauties ;  that  he  was  the  most  careless  and 
hasty  of  writers ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  the 
business  of  all  grave  and  discreet  critics  to  warn 
the  unenlightened  multitude  against  his  blunders, 
his  contradictions,  his  violations  of  sense  and  de- 
cency. This  was  the  critical  school  of  individual 
judyment,  which  has  lasted  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury amongst  us ;  and  which,  to  our  minds,  is  a 
far  more  corrupting  thing  than  the  pedantries  of 
all  the  Gildons  and  Dennises,  who  have  ate  paper 
and  drunk  ink.  Before  the  publication  of  John- 
son's preface  (which,  being  of  a  higher  order  of 
composition  than  what  had  previously  been  pro- 
duced upon  Shakspere,  seemed  to  establish  fixed 
rules  for  opinion),  the  impertinencies  which  were 
poured  out  by  the  feeblest  minds  upon  Shakspere's 
merits  and  demerits  surpass  all  ordinary  belief. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  in  whose  '  Sliakespcar  Il- 
lustrated' Johnson  himself  is  reputed  to  have  had 
sonic  hand,  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  inso- 
lence of  that  critical  jargon  "  which  looks  most 
like  sense."  This  work  was  published  in  1753. 
A  passage  or  two  will  show  the  sort  of  style  in 
which  this  high-priestess  of  criticism  delivered  her 
oracles : — 
Romeo  and  Juliet.—11  Shakespear  makes  Romeo, 
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la  the  midst  of  his  affliction  for  the  death  of  his 
rife,  and  while  the  horrible  design  of  killing  him- 
self wa*  forming  in  his  mind,  give  a  ludicrous  de- 
tail of  the  miserable  furniture  of  a  poor  apothecary's 
shop  ;  a  description,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  is 
here  so  ill-timed  and  so  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  that  we 
cannot  help  being  shocked  at  the  absurdity." 

Cymbeline.—"  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
take  notice  of  all  the  absurdities  in  the  plot,  and 
unnatural  manners  in  the  characters,  of  this  play. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  play  is  absurd 

and  ridiculous  to  the  last  degree ;  and  with  all  the 
liberties  Shakespear  has  taken  with  time,  place, 
and  action,  the  story,  as  he  has  managed  it,  is 
more  improbable  than  a  fairy  tale." 

The  Winters  Falc.—"  It  lias  been  mentioned,  as 
a  gieat  [.raise  to  Shakespear,  that  the  old  paltry 
of  '  Dorastus  and  Fawnia '  served  him  for 
A  Winter's  Tale  ;  but  if  we  compare  the  conduct 
of  the  incidents  in  the  play  with  the  paltry  story 
on  which  it  is  founded,  we  shall  find  the  original 
much  less  absurd  and  ridiculous.  ....  The  novel 
has  nothing  in  it  half  so  low  and  improbable  as  this 
contrivance  of  the  statue ;  and,  indeed,  wherever 
Shakespear  has  altered  or  invented,  his  Winters 
Tale  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  old  paltry  story  that 
furnished  him  with  the  subject  of  it." 

Hamlet.—"  The  violation  of  poetical  jiistice  is 
not  the  only  fault  that  arises  from  the  death  of 
Hamlet ;  the  revenging  his  father's  murder  is  the 
sole  end  of  all  his  designs,  and  the  great  business 
of  the  play ;  and  the  noble  and  fixed  resolution 
of  Hamlet  to  accomplish  it  makes  up  the  most 
shining  part  of  his  character ;  yet  this  great  end  is 
delayed  till  after  Hamlet  is  mortally  wounded.  He 
stabs  the  king  immediately  upon  the  information 
of  his  treachery  to  himself.  Thus  his  revenge  be- 
comes interested,  and  he  "^ems  to  punish  his  uncle  ; 
rather  for  his  own  death  than  the  murder  of  the 
king  his  father." 

Richard  II.—11  This  play  affords  several  other 
instances  in  which  Shakespear's  inattention  to  the 
history  is  plainly  proved  ;  and  is  therefore  the  less 
pardonable,  as  the  subject  of  it  is  not  one  entire 
action,  wrought  up  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  inci- 
dents, which  at  once  delight  and  instruct  the  mind,  [ 
but  a  dramatic  narration  of  historical  facts,  and  a 
successive  series  of  actions  and  events,  which  are 
only  interesting  as  they  are  true,  and  only  pleasing 
as  they  are  gracefully  told." 

Henry  VIII.—1'  The  fate  of  this  Queen,  or  that 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  each  singly  afforded  a  subject 
for  tragedy.    Shakespear,  by  blending  them  in  the 
same  piece,  has  destroyed  the  unity  of  his  fable ; 
divided  our  attention  between  them :  and,  by  add-  : 
in^.  many  other  unconnected  incidents,  all  foreign 
to  his  design,  has  given  us  an  irregular  historical   i 
drama,  instead  of  a  finished  tragedy." 


Much  Ado  about  Xothing.—"  This  fable,  absurd 
and  ridiculous  as  it  is,  was  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going story,  '  Genevra,'  in  Ariosto's  '  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso,' — a  fiction  which,  as  it  is  managed  by  the 
epic  poet,  is  neither  improbable  nor  unnatural ; 
but  by  Shakespear  mangled  and  defaced,  full  of 
inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  blunders.  The 
defaming  a  lady,  by  means  of  her  servant  per- 
sonating her  at  her  cliamber-window,  is  the  subject 
pursued  by  both.  Shakespear,  by  changing  the 
persons,  altering  some  of  the  circumstances,  and 
inventing  others,  has  made  the  whole  an  impro- 
bable contrivance  ;  borrowed  just  enough  to  show 
his  poverty  of  invention,  an4  added  enough  to 
prove  his  want  of  judgment" 

X  thing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  advance  of 
tome  critical  knowledge  amongst  us  than  the  shud- 
dering with  which  all  persons  of  decent  informa- 
tion now  regard  such  utter  trash.  Mrs.  Lennox 
was  evidently  a  very  small-minded  person  attempt- 
ing to  form  a  judgment  upon  a  very  high  subject. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  small  minds  which  uttered 
such  babble  in  the  last  century.  Samuel  Johnson 
himself,  in  some  of  his  critical  opinions  upon  indi- 
vidual plays,  is  not  very  far  above  the  good  lady 
whom  lie  patronized.  What  shall  we  think  of 
the  prosaic  approbation  of  A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  ? — "  Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all 
the  parts  in  their  various  modes  are  well  written." 
What  of  his  praise  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  ? — "  His 
comic  scenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his  pathetic 
strains  are  always  polluted  with  some  unexpected 
depravations."  What  of  the  imputed  omissions  in 
As  You  Like  It  ? — "  By  hastening  to  the  end  of 
this  work,  Shakspeare  suppressed  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  usurper  and  .the  hermit,  and  lost  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  wliich 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his  highest 
powers."  Wliat  of  the  pompous  see-sawing  about 
Macbeth  ? — "  It  has  no  nice  discriminations  of 

cliaracter. The  danger  of  ambition  is 

well  described. The  passions  are  di- 
rected to  their  true  end.  Lady  Macbeth  is  merely 
detested :  and  though  the  courage  of  Macbeth  pre- 
serves some  esteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his 
fall."  What,  lastly,  shall  we  say  to  the  bow-wow 
about  Cymbeline  ?— "  To  remark  the  folly  of  the 
fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion 
of  the  names  and  manners  of  different  times,  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  events  in  any  system  of 
life,  were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  im- 
becility— upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and 
too  gross  for  aggravation."  All  that  we  can  in  truth 
say  of  these  startling  things  is  this — that  this 
learned,  sensible,  sometimes  profound,  and  really 
great  man,  having  trampled  upon  the  unities  and 
other  tests  of  poetical  merit,  the  fashion  of  Dry  den's 
age,  but  not  of  his  own,  is  perpetually  groping  about 
in  the  mists  of  his  private  judgment,  now  pursuing 
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a  glimmering  of  light,  now  involved  in  outer  dark- 
ness. This  system  of  criticism  upon  Shakspere 
was  rotten  to  the  foundation.  It  was  based  upon 
an  extension  and  a  misapplication  of  Ben  Jonson's 
dogmatic  assertion — "  He  wanted  art."  The  art  of 
Shakspere  was  not  revealed  to  the  critics  of  the  last 
century.  Let  us  hear  one  to  whom  the  principles 
of  this  art  were  revealed  : — "  It  is  a  painful  truth, 
that  not  only  individuals,  but  even  whole  nations, 
are  ofttimes  so  enslaved  to  the  habits  of  their 
education  and  immediate  circumstances,  as  not  to 
judge  disinterestedly  even  on  those  subjects  the 
very  pleasure  arising  from  which  consists  in  its 
disinterestedness,  namely,  on  subjects  of  taste  and 
polite  literature.  Instead  of  deciding  concerning 
their  own  modes  and  customs  by  any  rule  of 
reason,  nothing  appears  rational,  becoming,  or 
beautiful  to  them  but  what  coincides  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  education.  In  this  narrow  circle 
individuals  may  attain  to  exquisite  discrimination, 
as  the  French  critics  have  done  in  their  own  litera- 
ture ;  but  a  true  critic  can  no  more  be  such,  with- 
out placing  himself  on  some  central  point,  from 
which  he  may  command  the  whole,— that  is,  some 
general  rule,  which,  founded  in  reason,  or  the  fa- 
culties common  to  all  men,  must  therefore  apply  to 
each, — than  an  astronomer  can  explain  the  move- 
ments of  the  solar  system  without  taking  his  stand 
in  the  sun."  *  Samuel  Johnson  proposes  to  in- 
quire, in  the  preface  before  us,  "  by  what  pecu- 
liarities of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained  and 
kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen."  He  answers 
the  question  at  considerable  length,  by  displaying 
what  he  holds  to  be  the  great  peculiarity  of  his 
excellence  : — "  Shakspeare  is,  abjve  all  writers,  at 
least  above  all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature  ; 
the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful 
mirror  of  manners  and  of  life This,  there- 
fore, is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare — that  his  drama  is 
the  miiTor  of  life."  Such  is  the  leading  idea  of  the 
critic.  He  sees  nothing  higher  in  Shakspere  than 
an  exhibition  of  the  real.  "  He  who  has  mazed  his 
imagination  in  following  the  phantoms  which  other 
writers  raise  up  before  him  may  here  be  cured  of  his 
delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading  human  sentiments  in 
human  language ;  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit 
may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and 
a  confessor  predict  the  progress  of  the  passions." 
When  Johnson  is  unable  to  trace  this  actual  pic- 
ture of  life  in  Shakspere,  when  he  perceives  any 
deviations  from  the  regular  "  transactions  of  the 
world,"  or  the  due  "  progress  of  the  passions," 
then  he  is  bewildered  ;  and  he  generally  ends  in 
blaming  his  author.  The  characteristic  excellence, 
he  says,  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  "  variety."  Ac- 
cording to  his  notion  that  in  all  Shakspere's  dramas 
we  find  "  an  interchange  of  seriousness  and  merri- 

•  Coleridge's  'Literary  Remains,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  63. 
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ment,  by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one  time 
and  exhilarated  at  another,"  he  holds  that  "  the 
pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes  much  giirth." 
But,  in  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  the  business  of  life 
and  the  course  of  the  passions  do  not  proceed  with 
the  regularity  which  he  desires :— "  Of  the  feigned 
madness  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate 

cause Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole 

piece,  rather  an  instrument  than  an  agent.  After 
he  has  by  the  stratagem  of  the  play  convicted  the 
king,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him.  .  .  . 
The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced." 
Where  is  the  mistake  in  all  this  ?  It  is  in  taking  a 
very  limited  view  of  the  object  and  scope  of  Art. 
"  It  is  its  object  and  aim  to  bring  within  the  circle 
of  our  senses,  perceptions,  and  emotions,  every- 
thing which  has  existence  in  the  mind  of  man.  Art 
should  realize  in  us  the  well-known  saying,  Nihil 
humani  a  me  alicnum  puto.  Its  appointed  aim  is. 
to  awake  and  give  vitality  to  all  slumbering  feel- 
ings, affections,  and  passions  ;  to  fill  and  expand 
the  heart ;  and  to  make  man,  whether  developed  or 
undeveloped,  feel  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  all  that 
human  nature  can  endure,  experience,  and  bring 
forth  in  her  innermost  and  most  secret  recesses — all 
that  has  power  to  move  and  arouse  the  heart  of  man 
in  its  profoundest  depths,  manifold  capabilities, 
and  various  phases ;  to  garner  up  for  our  enjoyment 
whatever,  in  the  exercise  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion, the  mind  discovers  of  high  and  intrinsic  merit, 
the  grandeur  of  the  lofty,  the  eternal,  and  the  tnie, 
and  present  it  to  our  feeling  and  contemplation. 
In  like  manner,  to  make  pain  and  sorrow,  and  even 
vice  and  wrong,  become  clear  to  us  ;  to  bring  the 
heart  into  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  awful 
and  the  terrible,  as  well  as  with  the  joyous  and 
pleasurable ;  and  lastly,  to  lead  the  fancy  to  hover 
gently,  dreamily,  on  the  wing  of  imagination,  and 
entice  her  to  revel  in  the  seductive  witchery  of  its 
voluptuous  emotion  and  contemplation.  Art  should 
employ  this  manifold  richness  of  its  subject-matter 
to  supply  on  the  one  hand  the  deficiencies  of  our 
actual  experience  of  external  life,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  excite  in  us  those  passions  which  shall 
cause  the  actual  events  of  life  to  move  us  more 
deeply,  and  awaken  our  susceptibility  for  receiving 
impressions  of  all  kinds."  * 

This  is  something  higher  than  Johnson's  notion 
of  Shakspere's  art — higher  as  that  notion  was  than 
the  mechanical  criticism  of  the  age  which  preceded 
him.  But  the  inconsistencies  into  which  the  critic 
is  betrayed  show  the  narrowness  and  weakness  of 
his  foundations.  The  drama  of  Shakspere  is  "  a 
mirror  of  life  ;"  cind  yet,  according  to  the  critic,  it 
is  the  great  sin  of  Shakspere  that  he  is  perpetually 
violating  "  poetical  justice."  Thus  Johnson  says, 

*  We  quote  this  from  a  very  able  article  in  the  '  British 
and  Foreign  Review,'  on  Hegel's  '^Esthetics.'  The  passage 
is  Hegcl'b. 
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in  the  preface,  "  He  makes  no  just  distribution  of 
good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  show  in  the 
virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the  wicked ;  he  carries 
his  persons  indifferently  through  right  and  wrong, 
and  at  the  close  dismisses  them  without  further 
care,  and  leaves  their  examples  to  operate  by 
cliance."  Johnson  could  not  have  avoided  seeing 
that,  if  Shakspere  had  not  carried  his  persons  "  in- 
differently through  right  and  wrong,"  he  would  not 
have  exhibited  "the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature." 
But  there  was  something  much  higher  that  Shak- 
spere would  not  then  have  done.  Had  he  gone  upon 
the  principle  of  teaching  an  impracticable  and  there- 
fore an  unnatural  theory  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  human  affairs,  if  he  had  not  intended  that 
"  his  precepts  and  axioms"  should  "drop  casually 
from  him,"  he  would  have  lost  his  supereminent 
power  of  gradually  raising  the  mind  into  a  compre- 
hension of  what  belongs  to  the  spiritual  part  of  our 
nature  ;  of  exciting  a  deep  sympathy  with  strong 
emotion  and  lofty  passion ;  of  producing  an  expan- 
sion of  the  heart,  which  embraces  all  the  manifest- 
ations of  human  goodness  and  human  sorrow  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  which  penetrates  into  the  abysses 
of  guilt  and  degradation,  and  shows  that  there  is  no 
true  peace,  and  no  real  resting-place,  for  what  sepa- 
rates us  from  our  fellow-men  and  from  our  God. 
This  is  not  to  be  effected  by  didactic  precep: 
dropped  casually;  by  false  representations  of  the 
course  of  worldly  affairs  and  the  workings  of  man's 
secret  heart.  The  mind  comprehends  the  -ichrfe 
truth,  when  it  is  elevated  by  the  art  of  the  poet  into 
a  fit  state  for  its  comprehension.  The  tchole  moral 
purpose  is  then  evolved,  through  a  series  of  deduc- 
tions in  the  uiind  of  him  who  is  thus  moved.  This 
is  the  highest  logic,  because  it  is  based  upon  the 
broadest  premises.  Rymer  sneers  at  Shakspere 
when  he  says  that  the  moral  of  Othello  is,  that 
maidens  of  quality  should  not  run  away  with  black- 
amoors. The  sarcasm  only  tells  upon  those  who 
demand  any  literal  moral  in  a  high  work  of  art. 

Because  Johnson  only  saw  in  Shakspere's  dramas 
"  a  mirror  of  life,"  he  prefers  his  comedy  to  his 
tragedy.  "  His  tragedy  seems  to  be  skill,  his 
comedy  to  be  instinct.''  When  the  poet  is  work- 
i:i,r  with  grander  materials  than  belong  to  the 
familiar  scenes  of  life,  however  natural  and  uni- 
versal, the  critic  does  not  see  that  the  region  of 
literal  things  is  necessarily  abandoned— that  skill 
must  be  more  manifest  in  its  effects.  We  are  then 
in  a  world  of  higher  reality  than  every-day  reality. 
"  In  tragedy  he  often  writes  with  great  appear- 
ance of  toil  and  study  what  is  written  at  last  with 
little  felicity."  This  now  strikes  the  most  superfi- 
cial student  of  Shakspere  as  monstrous.  We  open 
'  Irene,'  and  we  understand  it.  "  He  omits  oppor- 
tunities of  instructing  or  delighting  which  the  train 
of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon  him,  and  apparently 
rejects  those  exhibitions  which  would  be  more 


affecting  for  the  sake  of  those  which  are  more  easy." 
It  is  a  great  privilege  of  the  art  of  Shakspere,  that 
in  his  most  tragical  scenes  he  never  takes  us  out 
of  the  region  of  pleasurable  emotions.  It  was  liis 
higher  art,  as  compared  with  the  lower  art  of 
Otway.  He  does  reject  "  those  exhibitions  which 
would  be  more  affecting,"  but  not  "  for  the  sake 
of  those  which  are  more  easy."  Let  any  one  try 
which  is  the  more  easy,  "  to  touch  a  soul  to  the 
qiuck,  to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to 
wean  and  weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,"  as 
Charles  Lamb  describes  the  tragic  art  of  Webster ; 
or  to  make  a  Desdemona,  amidst  the  indignities 
which  are  heaped  upon  her,  and  the  fears  which 
subdue  her  soul,  move  tranquilly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  poetical  beauty,  thinking  of  the  maid  that 

"  had  a  song  of — willow ; 
An  old  thing  't  was,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune, 
And  she  died  singing  it." 

It  is  a  rude  conception  which  Johnson  has  of 
Shaksi>ere's  art  when  he  says  of  the  play  of  Ham- 
let "  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diversified 
with  merriment  and  solemnity.  ....  The  pre- 
tended madness  of  Hamlet  causes  much  mirth ; 
the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia  fills  the  heart 
with  tenderness  ;  and  every  personage  produces 
the  effect  intended."  True.  But  it  was  no  in- 
tended effect  of  the  madness  of  Hamlet  to  cause 
"  much  mirth."  Every  word  that  Hamlet  utters 
has  something  in  it  which  sounds  the  depths  of  our 
intellectual  being,  because  every  word  is  consistent 
with  his  own  character,  which,  of  all  poetical  cre- 
ations, sends  us  most  to  search  into  the  mysteries 
of  our  own  individual  natures.  This,  if  we  un- 
derstand it  aright,  is  poetry.  But  Johnson  says, 
"  Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder  that  our  author's 
extravagances  are  endured  by  a  nation  which  has 
seen  the  tragedy  of '  Cato.'  Let  him  be  answered, 
that  Addison  speaks  the  language  of  poets,  and 
Shakspeare  of  men.  We  find  in  '  Cato '  innumerable 
beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we 
see  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  human  senti- 
ments or  human  actions  ;  we  place  it  with  the 
fairest  and  noblest  progeny  which  judgment  pro- 
pagates by  conjunction  with  learning ;  but  Othello 
is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of  observa- 
tion, impregnated  with  genius."  If  Addison  speaks 
"  the  language  of  poets,"  properly  so  called, '  Cato' 
is  poetry.  If  Shakspere  speaks  the  language  of 
men,  as  distinct  from  the  language  of  poets,  Othello 
is  not  poetry.  It  needs  no  further  argument  to 
show  that  the  critic  has  a  false  theory  of  the  poeti- 
cal art.  He  has  here  narrowed  the  question  to  an 
absurdity. 

We  may  observe,  from  what  Johnson  says  of  "  the 
minute  and  slender  criticism  of  Voltaire,"  that  the 
English  critics  fancied  that,  doing  Shakspere  ample 
justice  themselves,  they  were  called  upon  to  defend 
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him  from  the  mistaken  criticisms  of  a  foreign 
school.  Every  Englishman,  from  the  period  of 
Johnson,  who  has  fancied  himself  absolved  from 
the  guilt  of  not  admiring  and  understanding  Shak- 
spere  has  taken  up  a  stone  to  cast  at  Voltaire. 
Those  who  speak  of  Voltaire  as  an  ignorant  and 
tasteless  calumniator  of  Shakspere  forget  that  his 
hostility  was  based  upon  a  system  of  art  which  he 
conceived,  and  rightly  so,  was  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Shakspere.  He  had  been  bred  up  in  the 
school  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  the  glories  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  it  is  really  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  that  he  tolerated  so  much 
as  he  did  in  Shakspere,  and  admired  so  much  ;  in 
this  respect  going  farther  perhaps  than  many  of 
our  own  countrymen  of  no  mean  reputation,  such 
as  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke  in  1730.  In  his 
'  Discourse  on  Tragedy,'  prefixed  to  '  Brutus,'  and 
addressed  to  Bolingbroke  in  that  year,  he  says, 
"  Not  being  able,  my  lord,  to  risk  upon  the  French 
stage  verses  without  rhyme,  such  as  are  the  usage 
of  Italy  and  of  England,  I  have  at  least  desired 
to  transport  to  our  scene  certain  beauties  of  yours. 


[Voltaire.] 

It  is  true,  cJJd  I  avow  it,  that  the  English  theatre 
is  very  faulty.  /  have  heard  from  your  mouth  that 
you  have  not  a  good  tragedy.  But  in  compensation 
you  have  some  admirable  scenes  in  these  very 
monstrous  pieces.  Until  the  present  time  almost 
all  the  tragic  authors  of  your  nation  have  wanted 
that  purity,  that  regular  conduct,  those  bicnseances 
of  action  and  style,  that  elegance,  and  all  those 
refinements  of  art,  which  have  established  the 
reputation  of  the  French  theatre  since  the  great 
Corneille.  But  the  most  irregular  of  your  pieces 
have  one  grand  merit — it  is  that  of  action."  In  the 
same  letter  we  have  his  opinion  of  Shakspere*  which 
is  certainly  not  that  of  a  cold  critic,  but  of  one 
who  admired  even  where  he  could  not  approve,  and 
blamed  as  we  had  been  accustomed  to  blame : — 
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"  With  what  pleasure  have  I  seen  in  London  your 
tragedy  of  Julius  Csesar,  which  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  been  the  delight  of  your  nation !  1 
assuredly  do  not  pretend  to  approve  the  barbarous 
irregularities  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is  only 
astonishing  that  one  finds  not  more  of  them  in  a 
work  composed  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  by  a  man 
who  even  knew  not  Latin,  and  who  had  no  master 
but  his  own  genius.  But  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
gross  faults,  with  what  ravishment  have  I  seen 
Brutus,"  &c.  All  this,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
demands  no  harsher  censure  than  we  have  a  right 
to  apply  to  Dryden,  who  says  nearly  as  strong 
things,  and  writes  most  of  his  own  tragedies  in 
the  spirit  of  a  devoted  worshipper  of  the  French 
school.  In  1761,  some  thirty  years  after  his  letter 
to  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire  writes  '  An  Essay  on  the 
English  Theatre,'  in  which  he  expresses  the  won- 
der, which  Johnson  notices,  that  the  nation  which 
has  '  Cato'  can  endure  Shakspere.  In  this  essay  he 
gives  a  long  analysis  of  Hamlet,  in  which,  without 
attempting  to  penetrate  at  all  into  the  real  idea  of 
that  drama,  he  gives  such  an  account  of  the  plot  as 
may  exaggerate  what  he  regards  as  its  absurdities. 
He  then  says,  "  We  cannot  have  a  more  forcible 
example  of  the  difference  of  taste  among  nations. 
Let  us,  after  this,  speak  of  the  rules  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  three  unities,  and  the  bienseances,  and  the 
necessity  of  never  leaving  the  scene  empty,  and 
that  no  person  should  go  out  or  come  in  with- 
out a  sensible  reason.  Let  us  talk,  after  this,  of 
the  artful  arrangement  of  the  plot,  and  its  natural 
development ;  of  the  expressions  being  simple  and 
noble  ;  of  making  princes  speak  with  the  decency 
which  they  always  have,  or  ought  to  have ;  of 
never  violating  the  rules  of  language.  It  is  clear 
that  a  whole  nation  may  be  enchanted  without 
giving  oneself  such  trouble."  No  one  can  be  more 
consistent  than  Voltaire  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions.  It  is  not  the  individual  judgment  of 
the  man  betraying  him  into  a  doubtful  or  varying 
tone,  but  his  uniform  theory  of  the  poetical  art, 
which  directs  all  his  censure  of  Shakspere ;  and 
which  therefore  makes  his  admiration,  such  as  it 
is,  of  more  value  than  the  vague  homage  of  those 
who,  'despising,  or  affecting  to  despise,  Voltaire's 
system,  have  embraced  no  system  of  their  own, 
and  thus  infallibly  come  to  be  more  dogmatical, 
more  supercilious,  in  their  abuse,  and  more  creep- 
ing in  their  praise,  than  the  most  slavish  disciple 
of  a  school  wholly  opposed  to  Shakspere,  but  con- 
secrated by  time,  by  high  example,  and  by  national 
opinion.  The  worst  things  which  Voltaire  has 
said  of  Shakspere  are  conceived  in  this  spirit,  and 
therefore  ought  not  in  truth  to  offend  Shakspcre's 
warmest  admirers.  "  He  had  a  genius  fall  of 
power  and  fniitfulness,  of  the  natural  and  the  sub- 
lime "—this  is  the  praise.  The  dispraise  is  linked 
to  it ;— "  Without  the  least  spark  of  good  taste,  and 
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without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  rules."  We 
may  dissent  from  this,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  quarrel 
with  it.  He  then  goes  on  : — "  I  will  say  a  hazard- 
ous thing,  but  true,  that  the  merit  of  this  author 
has  ruined  the  English  theatre.  There  are  so  many 
fine  scenes,  so  many  grand  aud  terrible  passages, 
spread  through  his  monstrous  farces  which  they 
call  tragedies,  that  his  pieces  have  always  been 
represented  with  extreme  success."*  We  smile  at 
the  man's  power  of  ridicule  when  he  travesties  a 
plot  of  Shakspere,  as  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to 
'  Semiramis.'  But  his  object  is  so  manifest — that 
of  the  elevation  of  his  own  theory  of  art — that  he 
cannot  outrage  us.  For  what  is  his  conclusion? 
That  Shakspere  would  have  been  a  perfect  poet  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Addison.t 

The  famous  '  Letter  to  the  Academy,'  in  1776, 
was  the  crowning  effort  of  Voltaire's  hostility  to 
Shakspere.  In  that  year  was  announced  a  com- 
plete translation  of  Shakspere  ;  and  several  of  the 
plays  were  published  as  a  commencement  of  the 
undertaking.  France,  according  to  Grimm,  was 
in  a  ferment.  +  The  announcement  of  this  trans- 
lation appears  to  have  enraged  Voltaire.  It  said 
that  Shakspere  was  the  creator  of  the  sublime  art 
of  the  theatre,  which  received  from  his  hands  ex- 
istence and  perfection  ;  and,  what  was  personally 
offensive,  it  added  that  Shakspere  was  unknown 
in  France,  or,  rather,  disfigured.  Voltaire  tells  the 
Academy  that  he  was  the  first  who  made  Shak- 
spere known  in  France,  by  the  translation  of  some 
of  his  passages ;  that  he  had  translated,  too,  the 
Julius  Caesar.  But  he  is  iudignant  that  the  new 
translators  would  sacrifice  France  to  England,  in 
paying  no  homage  to  the  great  French  dramatists, 
whose  pieces  are  acted  throughout  Europe.  He 
notices,  then,  the  four  plays  which  they  have  trans- 
lated ;  and  calls  upon  them,  of  course  in  his  tone 
of  exaggeration  and  ridicule,  to  render  faithfully 
certain  passages  which  they  have  slurred  over. 
But  Voltaire  avows  the  support  which  he  receives 
from  the  English  themselves  in  his  condemnation 
of  what  he  holds  to  be  the  absurdities  of  Shakspere, 
quoting  from  Marrnontel  in  this  matter : — "  The 
English  have  learned  to  correct  and  abridge  Shak- 
spere. Garrick  has  banished  from  his  scene  the 
gravediggers  in  Hamlet,  and  has  omitted  nearly 
all  the  fifth  act."  Voltaire  then  adds,— "  The 
translator  agrees  not  with  this  truth ;  he  takes  the 
part  of  the  gravediggers  ;  he  would  preserve  them 
as  a  respectable  monument  of  an  unique  genius." 
The  critic  then  gives  a  scene  of  '  Eajazet,''  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  opening  scene  of  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet. "  It  is  for  you,"  he  says  to  the  Academicians, 
"to  decide  which  method  we  ought  to  follow — 
that  of  Shakspere,  the  god  of  tragedy,  or  of 
Kacine.  In  a  similar  way  he  contrasts  a  passage 

*  Lettres  Philosophiques.     Lettre  18. 

+  Dictionnaire  Philosophique. 

j  Correspondance,  3**  partie,  tome  1" 


in  Comeille  and  Lear :— "  Let  the  Academicians 
judge  if  the  nation  which  has  produced  'Iphiyenit' 
and  ' Athalie'  ought  to  abandon  them,  to  behold 
men  and  women  strangled  upon  the  stage,  street- 
porters,  sorcerers,  buffoons,  and  drunken  priests— 
if  our  court,  so  long  renowned  for  its  politeness 
and  its  taste,  ought  to  be  changed  into  an  alehouse 
and  a  wine-shop."  In  this  letter  to  the  Academy 
Voltaire  loses  his  temper  and  his  candour.  He  is 
afraid  to  risk  any  admiration  of  Shakspere.  But 
this  intolerance  is  more  intelligible  than  the  apo- 
logies of  Shakspere's  defenders  in  England.*  We 
must  confess  that  we  have  more  sympathy  with 
Voltaire's  earnest  attack  upon  Shakspere  than 
with  Mrs.  Montagu's  maudlin  defence.  Take  a 
specimen  : — "  Our  author,  by  following  minutely 
the  chronicles  of  the  times,  has  embarrassed  hU 
dramas  with  too  great  a  number  of  persons  and 
events.  The  hurlyburly  of  these  plays  recom- 
mended them  to  a  rude,  illiterate  audience,  who, 
as  he  says,  loved  a  noise  of  targets.  His  poverty, 
and  the  low  condition  of  the  stage  (which  at  that 
time  was  not  frequented  by  persons  of  rank), 
obliged  him  to  this  complaisance ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, he  had  not  been  tutored  by  any  rules 
of  art,  or  informed  by  acquaintance  with  just  and 
regular  dramas."1'  She  gives  a  speech  of  Lear, 
and  says,  "  Thus  it  is  that  Shakspeare  redeems  the 
nonsense,  the  indecorums,  the  irregularities  of  his 
plays."  Again,  in  her  criticism  on  Macbeth  :— 
"  Our  author  is  too  much  addicted  to  the  obscure 
bombast  much  affected  by  all  sorts  of  writers  in 

that  age. There  are  many  bombast 

speeches  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  these  are 
the  lawful  prize  of  the  critic,"    The  exhibition  of 
the  fickle  humour  of  the  mob  in  Julius  Caesar  is 
not  to  be  "  entirely  condemned."     "  The  quarrel 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius  does  not,  by  any 
means,  deserve  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
French  critic ;  .    .    .    .  but  it  rather  retards  than 
brings  forward  the  catastrophe,  and  is  useful  only 
in  setting  Brutus  in  a  good  light."    One  more  ex- 
tract from  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  we  have  done : — "  It 
has  been  demonstrated  with  great  ingenuity  and 
candour  that  he  was  destitute  of  learning :  the  age 
1  was  rude  and  void  of  taste ;  but  what  had  a  still 
I  more  pernicious  influence  on  his  works  was,  that 
I  the  court  and  the  universities,  the  statesmen  and 
i  scholars,  affected  a  scientific  jargon.    An  obscurity 
|  of  expression  was  thought  the  veil  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  ;.  and  that  mist,  common  to  the  morn 
and  eve  of  literature,  which  in  fact  proves  it  is 
not  at  its  high  meridian,  was  affectedly  thrown 
over  the  writings,  and  even  the  conversation,  of 
the  learned,  wno  often  preferred  images  distorted 
or  n»agnified,  to  a  simple   exposition    of  the<r 

•  Following  the  valuable  Essay,  "  Shakspere  iuOcrmany," 
by  Mr.  Ramsay,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  ttp 
Altered  state  of  opinion  upo..  Shakspere  in  the  France  of  the 
present  tune. — I  .  K. 
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thoughts.  Shakspeare  is  never  more  worthy  of 
the  true  critic's  censure  than  in  those  instances  in 
which  he  complies  with  this  false  pomp  of  man- 
ner. It  was  pardonable  in  a  man  of  his  rank  not 
to  be  more  polite  and  delicate  than  his  contempo-' 
raries  ;  but  we  cannot  so  easily  excuse  such  supe- 
riority of  talents  for  stooping  to  any  affectation." 
This  half-patronizing,  half-vindicating  tone  is  very 
well  meant ;  and  we  respect  Mrs.  Montagu  for 
coming  forward  to  break  a  lance -with  the  great 
European  critic :  but  the  very  celebrity  of  Shak- 
spere's  "fair  warrior"  is  one  of  the  proofs  that 
there  was  no  real  school  of  criticism  amongst  us. 


[Mrs.  Montagu.] 

Apologies  for  Shakspere,  lamentations  over  his 
defects,  explanations  of  the  causes  of  them,  rude 
age,  unlettered  audience,  the  poet  himself  working 
without  knowledge,— all  this,  the  invariable  lan- 
guage of  the  English  critics,  is  eagerly  laid  hold 
of,  not  only  to  justify  the  hostility  of  Voltaire, 
but  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  a  system  altogether 
opposed  to  the  system  of  Shakspere,  up  to  the 
present  hour.  M.  Villemain,  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  '  Essay  upon  Shakspeare,'  published  in  1839, 
gives  us  as  much  interjectional  eulogy  of  our 
national  poet  as  might  satisfy  the  most  eager  appe- 
tite of  those  admirers  who  think  such  praise  worth 
anything.  The  French  critic,  of  nearly  a  century 
later  than  Voltaire,  holds  that  Shakspere  has  no 
other  system  than  his  genius.  It  is  in  this  chaos 
that  we  must  seek  his  splendour.  His  absurdities, 
his  buffooneries,  belong  to  the  gross  theatre  of 
his  period.  In  judging  Shakspere,  we  must  reject 
the  mass  of  barbarism  and  false  taste  with  which 
he  is  surcharged.  But  then,  apart  from  any 
system,  "  quelle  passion  !  quelle  poesie !  quelle 
eloquence!"  "This  rude  and  barbarous  genius 
discovers  an  unknown  delicacy  in  the  development 
of  his  female  characters."  And  why  ?  "  Th^taste 
which  is  so  often  missing  in  him  is  here  sup- 
plied by  a  delicate  instinct,  which  makes  him  even 
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anticipate  what  was  wanting  to  the  civilization 
of  his  time."  The  critic  reposes  somewhat  on 
English  authority  : — "  Mrs.  Montagu  has  repelled 
the  contempt  of  Voltaire  by  a  judicious  criticism 
of  some  defects  of  the  French  theatre,  but  she 
cannot  palliate  the  enormous  extravagances  of 
the  pieces  of  Shakspere.  Let  us  not  forget,  she 
says,  that  these  pieces  were  played  in  a  miserable 
inn  before  an  unlettered  audience,  scarcely  emerg- 
ing out  of  barbarism."*  But  Mrs.  Montagu  is 
not  alone  in  this.  Others,  as  angry  with  Voltaire, 
as  prodigal  of  their  admiration  of  Shakspere, 
quietly  surrender  what  Voltaire  really  attacks,  for-  « 
getting  that  his  praises  have  been  nearly  as  strong, 
and  sometimes  a  little  more  judicious,  than  their 
own.  Hear  Martin  Sherlock  apostrophizing  Shak- 
spere 

"Always  therefore  study  Nature. 

"  It  is  she  who  was  thy  book,  0  Shakspeare  ;  it 
is  she  who  was  thy  study  day  and  night ;  it  is  she 
from  whom  thou  hast  drawn  those  beauties  which 
are  at  once  the  glory  and  delight  of  thy  nation. 
Thou  wert  the  eldest  son,  the  darling  child,  of 
Nature ;  and,  like  thy  mother,  enchanting,  asto- 
nishing, sublime,  graceful,  thy  variety  is  inex- 
haustible. Always  original,  always  new,  thou  art 
the  only  prodigy  which  Nature  has  produced. 
Homer  was  the  first  of  men,  but  thou  art  more 
than  man.  The  reader  who  thinks  this  eulogium 
extravagant  .is  a  stranger  to  my  subject.  To  say 
that  Shakspeare  had  the  imagination  of  Dante, 
and  the  depth  of  Machiavel,  would  be  a  weak  en- 
comium :  he  had  them,  and  more.  To  say  that  he 
possessed  the  terrible  graces  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  amiable  graces  of  Correggio,  would  be  a 
weak  encomium:  he  had  them,  and  more.  To  the 
brilliancy  of  Voltaire  he  added  the  strength  of  De- 
mosthenes ;  and  to  the  simplicity  of  La  Fontaine, 
the  majesty  of  Virgil  — But,  say  you,  we  have 
never  seen  such  '  a  being.'  You  are  in  the  right ; 
Nature  made  it,  and  broke  the  mould." 

This  is  the  first  page  of  '  A  Fragment  on  Shak- 
speare '  (1786).  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  last  page :— "  The  only  view  of  Shakspeare  was 
to  make  his  fortune,  and  for  that  it  was  necessary  to 
fill  the  playhouse.  At  the  same  time  that  he  caused 
a  duchess  to  enter  the  boxes,  he  would  cause  her 
servants  to  enter  the  pit.  The  people  have  always 
money ;  to  make  them  spend  it,  they  must  be  di- 
verted ;  and  Shakspeare  forced  his  sublime  genius 
to  stoop  to  the  gross  taste  of  the  populace,  as  Sylla 
jested  with  his  soldiers." 

David  Hume,  to  the  charm  of  whose  style 
most  readers  once  surrendered  their  judgment, 
thus  writes  of  Shakspere :— "  Bora  in  a  rude 
age,  and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner,  with- 
cut  any  instruction  either  from  the  world  or  from 
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books."  The  consequence  of  this  national  and 
individual  ignorance  was  a  necessary  one  : — "  A 
reasonable  propriety  of  thought  he  cannot  for  any 
time  uphold."  What  right  have  we  to  abuse  Vol- 
taire, when  we  hear  this  from  an  English  writer  of 
the  same  period  ?  We  fully  agree  with  Schlegel  in 
this  matter :— "  That  foreigners,  and  Frenchmen  in 
particular,  who  frequently  speak  in  the  most  strange 
language  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  as  if 
cannibalism  had  been  first  put  an  end  to  in  Europe 
by  Louis  XIV.,  should  entertain  this  opinion  of 
Shakspere,  might  be  pardonable ;  but  that  Eng- 
lishmen should  adopt  such  a  calumniation  of  that 
glorious  epoch  of  their  history,  in  which  the  found- 
ation of  their  greatness  was  laid,  is  to  me  incom- 
prehensible." *  But  it  is  not  wholly  incompre- 
hensible. Schlegel  has  in  part  explained  it : — "  1 
have  elsewhere  examined  into  the  pretensions  of 
modern  cultivation,  as  it  is  called,  which  looks 
down  with  such  contempt  on  all  preceding  ages. 
i  have  shown  that  it  is  all  little,  superficial,  and 
unsubstantial  at  bottom.  The  pride  of  what  has 
been  called  the  present  maturity  of  human  reason 
has  come  to  a  miserable  end ;  and  the  structures 
erected  by  those  pedagogues  of  the  human  race 
have  fallen  to  pieces  like  the  baby-houses  of  chil- 
dren." So  far,  of  the  critical  contempt  of  the  age 
of  Shakspere.  Schlegel  again,  with  equal  truth, 
lays  bare  the  real  character  of  the  same  critical 
opinions  of  the  poet  himself: — "  It  was,  generally 
speaking,  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  time 
which  preceded  our  own,  a  tendency  displayed 
aisc  »•  physical  science,  to  consider  what  is  pos-  i 
sessed  of  life  as  a  mere  accumulation  of  dead  parts ; 
to  separate  what  exists  only  in  connexion  and  can- 
not otherwise  be  conceived,  instead  of  penetrating 
to  the  central  point,  and  viewing  all  the  parts  as 
BG  many  irradiations  from  it.  Hence,  nothing  is 
sc  rare  as  a  critic  who  can  eleVate  himself  to  the 
contemplation  of  an  extensive  work  of  art.  Shak- 
spere's  compositions,  from  the  very  depth  of  pur-  . 
pose  displayed  in  them,  have  been  exposed  to  the  , 
misfortune  of  being  misunderstood.  Besides,  this 
prosaical  species  of  criticism  applies  always  the 
*  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  Black's  Translation.  I 


poetical  form  to  the  details  of  execution ;  but,  hi  so 
far  as  the  plan  of  the  piece  is  concerned,  it  never 
looks  for  more  than  the  logical  connexion  of  causes 
and  effects,  or  some  partial  and  trivial  moral  by 
way  of  application ;  and  all  that  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled to  this  is  declared  a  superfluous,  or  even  a 
detrimental  addition.  On  these  principles  we  must 
equally  strike  out  most  of  the  choral  songs  of  the 
Greek  tragedies,  which  also  contribute  nothing 
to  the  development  of  the  action,  but  are  merely 
an  harmonious  echo  of  the  impression  aimed  at  by 
the  poet  In  this  they  altogether  mistake  the  rights 
of  poetry  and  the  nature  of  the  romantic  drama, 
which,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  and  ought  tc 
be  picturesque,  requires  richer  accompaniments 
and  contrasts  for  its  main  groups.  In  all  art  and 
poetry,  but  more  especially  in  the  romantic,  the 
fancy  lays  claim  tc  be  considered  as  an  independeno 
mental  power  governed  according  to  its  owr.  laws.' 
In  these  quotations  from  Schlegel  we  aic  par 
tially  anticipating  a  notice  of  the  progress  of  opi 
nion  in  Germany  on  the  subject  of  Shakspere.  The 
translation  of  Schlegel's  work  in  1815,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  admirable  lectures  of  Coleridge,  gave 
a  new  direction  amongst  the  thinking  few  to  our 
national  opinion  of  Shakspere.  Other  critics  of  a 
higher  school  than  our  own  race  of  commentators 
had  preceded  Schlegel  in  Germany ;  and  it  would 
be  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  the  reverent 
stuay  of  Shakspere  has  principally  formed  their 
{esthetic  school,  sc  that  aesthetic  school  has  sent  us 
back  to  the  reverent  study  of  Shakspere.  He  lived 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  knew  nothing  cf 
the  English  critics.  The  learned,  as  they  were  called, 
understood  him  least  Let  the  lovers  of  truth  re- 
joice that  their  despotism  is  over.  The  history  of 
Shaksperean  opinion  in  Germany  is  a  large  and 
a  most  interesting  subject  We  are  happy  La  being 
able  to  append  to  tiu's  Essay  a  sketch  of  that  his- 
tory, prepared  by  an  assiduous  perusal  of  the  Ger- 
man translators  and  critics,  by  Mr.  A.  Ramsay,  our 
friend  and  fellow-labourer  during  twenty  years,  to 
whose  judgment  we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable 
suggestions  during  the  progress  of  this  edition  of 
the  great  object  of  our  "  affectionate  reverence." 
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§  VI. 


[Capeil.] 

THE  history  of  critical  opinion  upon  Shakspere, 
in  England,  has  now  brought  us  to  what  may  be 
called  the  second  rs.ce  of  commentators. 

The  English  editors  of  Shakspere  have  cer- 
tainly brought  to  their  task  a  great  variety  of  qua- 
lities, from  which  combination  we  might  expect 
some  very  felicitous  results.  They  divide  them- 
selves into  two  schools,  which,  like  all  schools, 
have  their  subdivisions.  Eowe,  Pope,  Theobald, 
Hanmer,  Johnson,  belong  to  the  school  which  did 
not  seek  any  very  exact  acquaintance  with  our 
early  literature,  and  which  probably  would  have 
despised  the  exhibition,  if  not  the  reality,  of  anti- 
quarian and  bibliographical  knowledge.  A  new 
school  arose,  whose  acquaintance  with  what  has 
been  called  black-letter  literature  was  extensive 
enough  to  produce  a  decided  revolution  in  Shak- 
sperean  commentary.  Capeil,  Steevens,  Malone, 
Reed,  Douce,  are  the  representatives  of  the  latter 
school.  The  first  school  contained  the  most  bril- 
liant men ;  the  second,  the  most  painstaking  com- 
mentators. The  dullest  of  the  first  school, — a 
name  hung  up  amongst  the  dunces  by  his  rival 
editor,— poor  'piddling  Tibbald,'  was  unquestion- 
ably the  best  of  the  first  race  of  editors.  Rowe 
was  indolent ;  Pope,  flashy ;  Warburton,  para- 
doxical ;  Johnson,  pedantic.  Theobald  brought 
his  common  sense  to  the  task  ;  and  has  left  us, 
we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  the  best  of  all  the  con- 
jectural emendations.  Of  the  other  school,  the 
real  learning,  and  sometimes  sound  judgment,  of 
Capeil,  is  buried  in  an  obscurity  of  thought  and 
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style, —to  say  nothing  of  his  comment  being 
printed  separately  from  his  text,— which  puts  all 
ordinary  reading  for  purposes  of  information  at 
complete  defiance.  Of  Steevens  and  Malone,  they 
have  had,  more  or  less,  the  glory  of  having  linked 
themselves  to  Shakspere  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. Reed  and  Chalmers  were  mere  supervisors 
and  abridgers  of  what  they  did 

The  edition  of  Capeil  was  published  in  ten 
small  octavo  volumes,  three  years  after  that  of 
Johnson— that  is,  in.  1768.  His  preface  is  printed 
in  what  we  call  the  variorum  editions  of  Shak- 
spere, but  Steevens  has  added  to  it  this  depre- 
ciating note :— -"  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  this 
performance  may  be  known  from  the  following 
passage  in  Mr.  BoswelPs  '  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson :  '— 
'  If  the  man  would  have  come  to  me,  I  would  have 
endeavoured  to  endow  his  purpose  with  words,  for, 
as  it  is,  he  doth  gabble  monstrously.' "  Certainly 
"  the  man  "  does  write  a  most  extraordinary  style ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  his  edition, 
from  the  great  bulk  of  the  notes  and  various  read- 
ings "  being  published  in  a  separate  form,"  with 
references  to  previous  editors  so  obscure  and  per- 
plexed, that  few  would  take  the  trouble  to  attempt 
to  reach  his  meaning.  Capeil  was  a  man  of  for- 
tune ;  and  he  devoted  a  life  to  this  labour,  dying 
in  the  midst  of  it.  Steevens  never  mentions  him 
but  to  insult  him ;  and  amongst  the  heaps  of  the 
most  trashy  notes  that  encumber  the  variorum 
editions,  raked  together  from  the  pamphlets  of 
every  dabbler  in  commentary,  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  single-minded  quotation  from  Capeil.  John 
Collins,  the  publisher  of  his  posthumous  Notes 
and  Various  Readings,  brings  a  charge  against 
Steevens  which  may  account  for  this  unrelenting 
hostility  to  a  learned  and  amiable  man  labouring 
in  a  pursuit  common  to  them  both.  He  says  that 
Capell's  edition  "  is  made  the  groundwork  of  what 
is  to  pass  for  the  genuine  production  of  these 
combined  editors  "  (Johnson  and  Steevens).  This, 
he  says,  may  be  proved  by  a  comparison  of  their 
first  edition  of  1773  with  that  of  Johnson's  of 
765,  Capell's  having  been  published  during  the 
interval.  ,  He  then  proceeds  further  in  the  charge : 
— "  But  the  re-publication  of  their  work,  as  it '  is 
revised  and  augmented,'  makes  further  advances 
upon  the  same  plan,  abounding  with  fresh  matter 
and  accumulated  evidence  in  proof  of  the  industry 
with  which  the  purloining  trade  has  been  pursued, 
and  of  the  latitude  to  which  it  has  been  extended, 
in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  particulars.  For, 
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differing  as  it  does  from  its  former  self  in  number- 
less instances,  in  all  of  them  it  is  still  found  to 
agree  with  that  edition,  which,  we  are  gravely  told 
in  so  many  words  by  the  apparent  manager  of  the 
business,  '  has  not  been  examined  beyond  one 
play.'  " 

But  there  was  another  cause  of  the  hostility  of 
Steevens  and  his  school  of  commentators.  Fanner 
was  their  Coriplueus.  Their  souls  were  prostrate 
before  the  extent  of  his  researches,  in  that  species 
of  literature  which  possesses  this  singular  advan- 
tage for  the  cultivator,  that,  if  he  studies  it  in  an 
original  edition,  of  which  only  one  or  two  copies 
are  known  to  exist  (the  merit  is  gone  if  there  is 
a  baker's  dozen  known),  he  is  immediately  pro- 
nounced learned,  judicious,  laborious,  acute.  And 
this  was  Farmer's  praise.  He  wrote  '  An  Essay  on 
the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,'  which  has  not  one 
passage  of  solid  criticism  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  and  from  which,  if  the  name  and  the  works  of 
Shakspere  were  to  perish,  and  one  copy — an  unique 
copy  is  the  affectionate  name  for  these  things — 
could  be  miraculously  preserved,  the  only  inference 
from  the  book  would  be  that  William  Shakspere 
was  a  very  obscure  and  ignorant  man,  whom  some 
misjudging  admirers  had  been  desirous  to  exalt 
into  an  ephemeral  reputation,  and  that  Richard 
Fanner  was  a  very  distinguished  and  learned  man, 
who  had  stripped  the  mask  off  the  pretender.  The 
first  edition  of  Farmer's  pamphlet  appeared  in 
1767. 


[Farmer.] 

Capell,  who  had  studied  Shakspere  with  far  more 
accuracy  than  this  mere  pedant,  who  never  pro- 
duced any  literary  performance  in  his  life  except 
this  arrogant  pamphlet,  held  a  contrary  opinion  to 
Farmer :— "  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  Shakspeare 
was  very  well  grounded,  at  least  in  Latin,  at  school 
It  appears,  from  the  clearest  evidence  possible,  that 
his  father  was  a  man  of  no  little  substance,  and 
vary  well  able  to  give  him  such  education  ;  which, 


perhaps,  he  might  be  inclined  to  carry  further,  by 
sending  him  to  a  university  ;  but  was  prevented  in 
this  design  (if  he  had  it)  by  his  son's  early  mar- 
riage, which,  from  monuments  and  other  like  evi- 
dence, it  appears  with  no  less  certainty  must  have 
happened  before  he  was  seventeen,  or  very  soon 
after  :  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  this  marriage,  or  else  some  excesses 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of,  it  is  pro- 
bable, drove  him  up  to  town  ;  where  he  engaged 
early  in  some  of  the  theatres,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  : 
his  Venus  and  Adonis  is  addressed  to  that  Earl  in 
a  very  pretty  and  modest  dedication,  in  which  he 
calls  it '  the  first  heire  of  his  invention ;'  and  ushers 
it  to  the  world  with  this  singular  motto : — 

'  Vilia  miretur  vulgus,  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua ;' 

and  the  whole  poem,  as  well  as  his  Lucrece,  which 
followed  it  soon  after,  together  with  his  choice  of 
those  subjects,  are  plain  marks  of  his  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  Latin  classics,  at  least,  at  that 
time.  The  dissipation  of  youth,  and,  when  that 
was  over,  the  busy  scene  in  which  he  instantly 
plunged  himself,  may  very  well  be  supposed  to 
have  hindered  his  making  any  great  progress  in 
them  ;  but  that  such  a  mind  as  his  should  quite 
lose  the  tincture  of  any  knowledge  it  had  once 
been  imbued  with  cannot  be  imagined :  accord- 
ingly we  see  that  this  school-learning  (for  it  was 
no  more)  stuck  with  him  to  the  last ;  and  it  was 
the  recordations,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  that  learning 
which  produced  the  Latin  that  is  in  many  of  his 
plays,  and  most  plentifully  in  those  that  are  the 
most  early :  every  several  piece  of  it  is  aptly  intro- 
duced, given  to  a  proper  character,  and  uttere-.t 
upon  some  proper  occasion  ;  and  so  well  cemented, 
as  it  were,  and  joined  to  the  passage  it  stands  in,  as 
to  deal  conviction  to  the  judicious,  that  the  whote 
was  wrought  up  together,  and  fetched  from  hu 
own  little  store,  upon  the  sudden,  and  without 
study. 

"  The  other  languages  which  he  has  sometimes 
made  use  of— that  is,  the  Italian  and  French— are 
not  of  such  difficult  conquest  that  we  should  think 
them  beyond  his  reach.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
first  of  them  was  a  sort  of  fashion  in  his  time. 
Surrey  and  the  sonnet-writers  set  it  on  foot,  and  it 
was  continued  by  Sidney  and  Spenser  :  all  our 
poetry  issued  from  that  school ;  and  it  would  be 
wonderful  indeed  if  he,  whom  we  saw  a  little 
before  putting  himself  with  so  much  zeal  under  the 
banner  of  the  Muses,  should  not  have  been  tempted 
to  taste  at  least  of  that  fountain  to  which  of  all  his 
other  brethren  there  was  such  a  continual  resort : 
let  us  conclude,  then,  that  he  did  taste  of  it ;  but. 
happily  for  himself,  and  more  happy  for  the  world 
that  enjoys  him  now,  he  did  not  find  it  to  his  relish, 
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and  threw  away  the  cup.  Metaphor  apart,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
— perhaps  just  as  mudi  as  enabled  him  to  read  a 
novel  or  a  poem,  and  to  put  some  few  fragments 
of  it,  with  which  his  memory  furnished  him,  into 
the  mouth  of  a  pedant  or  fine  gentleman. 

"  How  or  when  he  acquired  it  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  ignorant ,  but  of  the  French  language  he 
was  somewhat  a  greater  master  than  of  the  two 
that  have  gone  before ;  yet,  unless  we  except  their 
novelists,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much 
acquaintance  with  any  of  their  writers ;  what  he 
has  given  us  of  it  is  merely  colloquial,  flews  with 
great  ease  from  him,  and  is  reasonably  pure. 
Should^t  be  said  he  had  travelled  for  it  we  know 
not  who  can  confute  us." 

The  principle  of  Capell's  edition,  as  described 
by  himself  in  the  title-page,  was  to  give  the  plays 
of  Shakspere  as  "  set  out  by  himself  in  quarto, 
tr  by  the  players,  his  fellows,  in  folio.'1  His  in- 
troduction consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  value  of 
these  various  authorities  ;  and  he  discriminates 
very  justly  between  those  plays  in  quarto  which 
"  have  much  resemblance  to  those  in  the  folio," 
and  those  which  were  "  first  drafts  or  else  imper- 
fect and  stolen  copies."  His  text  is  formed  upon 
this  discriminating  principle,  not  attaching  an 
equal  value  to  all  the  original  copies  in  quarto,  or 
superseding  the  text  of  the  folio  by  thrusting  in 
passages  out  of  the  first  drafts  and  imperfect  copies. 
To  say  that  his  text  i-  the  result  invariably  of  a 
sound  judgment  would  be  to  say  too  much  ;  and 
indeed  some  of  his  emendations  approach  a  little 
to  the  ridiculous.  But  we  have  nc  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  a  better  text,  because  approaching 
more  nearly  to  the  originals,  than  that  of  many  of 
those  who  came  after  him,  and  went  on  mending 
and  mending  for  half  a  century  till  the  world  was 
tired  with  the  dm  of  their  tinkering.  The  race 
which  succeeded  him  was  corrupted  by  flattery. 
Take  a  specimen  : — "  Shakspeare's  felicity  has 
been  rendered  complete  in  this  age.  His  genius 
produced  works  that  time  could  not  destroy :  but 
some  of  the  lighter  characters  were  become  illegible ; 
these  have  been  restored  by  critics  whose  learning 
and  penetration  have  traced  back  the  vestiges  of 
superannuated  opinions  and  customs.  They  are 
now  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  effaced."  *  These 
critics  had  an  accurate  perception  of  part  of  their 
duty  when  they  set  out  upon  their  work.  The 
first  labour  of  Steevens,  which  preceded  the  edi- 
tion of  Capell  by  two  years,  was  to  reprint  in 
fac-simile  "  twenty  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
being  the  whole  number  printed  in  quarto  during 
his  lifetime,  or  before  the  Restoration  ;  collated 
where  there  were  different  copies,  and  pub- 
lished from  the  originals."  Most  accurately  did 
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he  execute  this  laborious  duty.  We  have  collated, 
directly,  or  by  the  employment  of  persons  upon 
whose  care  we  could  implicitly  rely,  these  re-im- 
pressions by  Steevens;  and,  with  the  exception, 
upon  an  average,  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  minutest 
deviations  in  each  play,  we  are  as  well  contented 
with  our  copy  for  all  purposes  of  utility  as  if  we 
possessed  the  rarest  edition  of  the  most  self-satis- 
fied collector.  The  two  great  public  libraries  of 
England,  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian, 
possess  all  the  originals.  The  next  progressive 
movement  of  Steevens  was  still  in  the  same  safe 
path.  He  became  united  with  Johnson  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1773.  In  his  advertisement  he  says, — "  The 
labours  of  preceding  editors  have  not  left  room  for 
a  boast  that  many  valuable  readings  have  been  re- 
trieved ;  though  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  the 
text  of  Shakspeare  is  restored  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  author,  or  rather  his  first  publishers, 
appear  to  have  left  it,  such  emendations  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  alone  admitted."  He  defines 
what  are  absolutely  necessary,  such  as  a  supply 
of  particles  when  indispensable  to  the  sense.  He 
rejects  with  indignation  all  attempts  to  tamper  with 
the  text  by  introducing  a  syllable  in  aid  of  the 
metre.  He  declines  suggestions  of  corresi>ondents 
"  that  might  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  a 
more  daring  commentator."  Upon  such  safe  foun- 
dations was  the  edition  of  1773  reared.  In  1778  it 
was  "  revised  and  augmented,"  and  in  1785  it  was 
reprinted  with  additions  by  Isaac  Reed,  Steevens 
having  declined  the  further  care  of  the  work. 
Steevens  also  in  1779  rendered  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  the  students  of  our  dramatic  history,  by 
the  publication  of '  Six  old  plays,  on  which  Shak 
speare  founded  his  Measure  for  Measure,  Comedy 
of  Errors,  Taming  the  Shrew,  King  John,  King 
Henry  IV..  King  Henry  V.,  and  King  Lear.'  In 
1780  Malone  appeared  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere. 
He  came  forward  with  '  A  Supplement '  to  the 
edition  of  1778,  in  which  he  republishod  the  poems 
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of  Shakspere,  and  the  seven  doubtful  plays  which 
had  been  printed  as  his  in  the  third  and  fourth 
folios.  The  encouragement  which  he  had  received 
induced  him,  in  1790,  when  Steevens  had  retired 
from  his  editorial  labours  in  connexion  with  the 
booksellers'  edition,  to  publish  a  complete  edition 
of  his  own,  but  which  was  still  a  variorum  edition, 
•'  with  the  corrections  and  illustrations  of  various 
commentators."  In  this  first  appeared  his  '  Disser- 
tation on  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,'  and  his 
'  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,'  Malone 
professes  the  same  anxiety  to  adhere  to  the  genuine 
text  of  Shakspere  as  Steevens  had  professed  be- 
fore him  ;  but  he  opened  a  wide  field  for  editorial 
licence,  in  his  principle  of  making  up  a  text  out  of 
the  folio  edition  and  the  previous  quartos ;  and,  to 
add  to  the  apparent  value  of  his  own  labours,  he 
exaggerated,  as  others  have  since  done,  the  real 
value  of  these  quartos : — "  They  t»  general  are 
preferable  to  the  exhibition  of  the  same  plays  in 
the  folio  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  because,  instead 
of  printing  these  plays  from  a  manuscript,  the 
editors  of  the  folio,  to  save  labour,  or  from  some 
other  motive,  printed  the  greater  part  of  them 
from  the  very  copies  which  they  represented  as 
maimed  and  imperfect,  and  frequently  from  a 
late,  instead  of  the  earliest,  edition  ;  in  some  in- 
stances with  additions  and  alterations  of  their 
own."  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  our  observations  on  the  "  State  of  the 
Text"  which  precede  each  play  will  know  that 
this  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of  the  question  ; 
for  die  large  additions  to  the  folio  copy  when  com- 
pared with  the  quartos,  the  careful  emendations, 
and  even  the  omissions,  which  are  seldom  without 
some  sound  apparent  reason,  could  not  have  been 
the  additions  and  alterations  of  the  editors  of  the 
folio,  but  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  author's 
labours,  perhaps  during  a  series  of  years.  It  ap- 
pears from  Malone's  preface  that  a  feeling  was 
gaining  ground  that  the  constant  accession  of  notes 
to  Shakspere  was  becoming  an  evil : — "  The  ad- 
mirers of  this  poet  will,  I  trust,  not  merely  pardon 
the  great  accessicii  of  new  notes  in  the  present 
edition,  but  examine  them  with  some  degree  of 
pleasure.  An  idle  notion  has  been  propagated  that. 
Shakspeare  has  been  buried  under  hit  commenta- 
tors ;  and  it  has  again  and  again  been  repeated  by 
the  tasteless  and  the  dull, '  that  notes,  though  often 
necessary,  are  necessary  eriU.'1  ....  During  the 
era  of  conjectural  criticism  and  capricious  innova- 
tion, notes  were  indeed  evils  ;  while  one  page  was 
covered  with  ingenious  sophistry  in  siipport  of 
some  idle  conjecture,  and  another  was  wasted  in 
its  overthrow,  or  in  erecting  a  new  fabric  equally 

unsubstantial  as  the  former \Vhile  our 

object  is  to  support  and  establish  what  the  poet 
wrote,  to  illustrate  his  phraseology  by  comparing 
it  with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  explain 


his  fugitive  allusions  to  customs  long  since  disused 
and  forgotten, — while  this  object  is  kept  steadily 
in  view,  if  even  every  line  of  his  plays  were  accom- 
panied with  a  comment,  every  intelligent  reader 
would  be  indebted  to  the  industry  of  him  who 
produced  &  Such  uniformly  has  been  the  object 
of  the  notes  now  presented  to  the  public.  Let  us 
then  hear  no  more  of  this  barbarous  jargon  con- 
cerning Shakspeare's  having  been  elucidated  into 
obscurity,  and  buried  under  the  load  of  his  com 
mentators."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this ; 
but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  Malone  disagrees  with 
the  following  observation  of  Johnson  : — "  It  is  not 
(he  remarks)  very  grateful  to  consider  how  little 
the  succession  of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's 
power  of  pleasing.  He  was  read,  admired,  studied, 
and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed  with  all 
the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and  neglect 
could  accumulate  upon  him."  The  new  editor, 
with  a  pardonable  complacency  towards  his  calling, 
says, — "  He  certainly  was  read,  admired,  studied, 
and  imitated,  at  the  period  mentioned ;  but  surely 
not  in  the  same  degree  as  at  present.  The  suc- 
cession of  editors  has  effected  this ;  it  has  made 
him  understood  ;  it  has  made  him  popular  ;  it  has 
shown  even'  one  who  is  capable  of  reading  how 
much  superior  he  is  not  only  to  Jonson  and 
Fletcher,  whom  the  bad  taste  of  the  last  age  from 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury set  above  him,  but  to  all  the  dramatic  poets 
of  antiquity."  Jonson  and  Fletcher  were  not  set 
above  Shakspere,  as  we  have  demonstratively 
shown,  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the 
end  of  the  century.*  But  even  if  they  were, 
it  was  not  the  succession  of  editors  that  had 
made  Shakspere  popular.  A  plain  reprint  of 
Shakspere  without  a  single  note,  but  with  the 
spelling  modernized,  would  have  made  him  more 
popular  than  all  the  critical  editions  which  the 
eighteenth  century  had  produced.  Malone  says 
that  during  that  century  "  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  Shakspere  have  been  dispersed  through  Eng- 
land." The  number  would  have  been  quadrupled 
if  Shakspere  had  been  left  to  his  own  unaided 
power.  Much  of  what  the  commentators  did,  espe- 
cially in  the  illustration  of  Shakspere's  phraseology 
and  the  explanation  of  his  fugitive  allusions,  they 
did  well  But  they  must  needs  be  critics,  without 
having  any  system  of  criticism  more  profound 
than  the  easy  task  of  fault-finding  ;  and  thus  they 
rendered  Shakspere  less  popular  than  he  would 
have  been  in  an  age  when  criticism  was  little  un- 
derstood, and  men's  eyes  were  dazzled  by  an  array 
of  names  to  support  some  flippant  remark  upon 
Shakspere's  want  of  art,  some  exhibition  of  his 

•  We  have  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  a  rery  able 
article  in  '  The  Spectator '  newspaper  v  August  14,  1341 ),  for* 
complete  demolition  of  the  gross  assertions  of  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
on  the  negiecl  of  Shakspere,  put  forth  in  his  'Amenities  ol 
Literature.' 
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ignorance,  some  detection  of  his  anachronisms, 
some  discovery  of  a  quibble  beyond  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
read  a  scene  of  the  variorum  '  Shaksperes '  without 
feeling  the  utter  want  of  a  reverent  spirit  towards 
the  author.  These  things  sank  more  Deeply  into 
the  minds  of  the  readers  of  Shakspere  than  the 
general  expressions  of  the  commentators'  admira- 
tion ;  which  after  all  seemed  little  more  than  com- 
pliments to  themselves  in  their  association  with  the 
poet.  Schlegel,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  has 
stated  the  truth  with  tolerable  exactness : — "  Like 
l)ante,  Shakspere  has  received  the  indispensable 
but  cumbersome  honour  of  being  treated  like  a 
classical  author  of  antiquity.  The  oldest  editions 
have  been  carefully  collated,  and  where  the  read- 
ings seemed  corrupted  many  improvements  have 
been-  attempted ;  and  the  whole  literature  of  his 
age  has  been  drawn  forth  from  the  oblivion  to 
which  it  has  been  consigned,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
plaining the  phrases,  and  illustrating  the  allusions, 
of  Shakspere.  Commentators  have  succeeded  one 
another  in  such  numbers,  that  their  labours,  with 
the  critical  controversies  to  which  they  have  given 
rise,  constitute  of  themselves  a  library  of  no  incon- 
siderable magnitude.  These  labours  are  deserving 
of  our  praise  and  gratitude  ;  and  more  especially 
the  historical  inquiries  into  the  sources  from  which 
Shakspere  drew  his  materials,  and  into  the  former 
utate  of  the  English  stage.  But  with  respect  to 
the  criticisms  which  are  merely  of  a  philological 
nature,  1  am  frequently  compelled  to  differ  from 
the  commentators ;  and  where  they  consider  him 
merely  as  a  poet,  endeavour  to  pronounce  upon  his 
merits,  and  to  enter  into  his  views,  I  must  separate 
myself  from  them  entirely.  I  have  hardly  ever 
found  either  truth  or  profundity  in  their  observa- 
tions ;  and  these  critics  seem  to  me  to  be  but 
stammering  interpreters  of  the  general  and  almost 
idolatrous  admiration  of  his  countrymen."* 

We  open  a  play  at  a  venture,  to  see  how  far  in 
the  spirit  of  a  modest  appreciation  of  themselves, 
and  an  earnest  admiration  of  their  author,  the 
editors  laboured  to  render  Shakspere  popular.  It 
is  Hamlet.  Let  us  put  down  a  few  of  their  anno- 
tations : — 

"  Angry  parle.  This  is  one  of  the  affected  words 
introduced  by  Lyly." — STEEVENS. 

"  A  mote  ii  is,  &c.  These  lines  are  in  the  en- 
larged quarto  of  1604.  Many  of  its  (Hamlet's)  ab- 
surdities as  well  as  beauties  arose  from  the  quantity 
added  after  it  was  first  written." — STEEVENS. 

"  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan.  -I  am 
unwilling  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare  could  ap- 
propriate these  absurd  effusions  to  Horatio."— 
STEEVENS. 

"  7  am  too  much  i'  '.he  inn.     I  question  whether 


*  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  Black's  Translation, 
Tol.  ii.,  ]).  103. 
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a  quibble  between  sun  and  son  be  not  here  in- 
tended."— FARMER. 

"  To  school  in  Wittenberg."  The  anachronism  is 
first  pointed  out  by  MALONE  ;  and  then  we  are 
told  by  RITSON  that  Shakspere  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  this  famous  university  from  a  trumpery 
book  called  '  The  Life  of  Jack  Wilton.' 

"  Nemean.  The  right  prosody  is  accidental."- 
MALONE. 

"  Rest,  rest,  2)erturbed  spirit."  The  skill  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  the  Ghost  is  con- 
trasted with  his  management  of  other  preternatural 
beings :  "  They  are  but  weak  and  inefficacious 
pageants." — STEEVENS. 

Conclusion  of  Scene  I.  Act  II.  "  The  poet's  ill 
and  obscure  expression  seems  to  have  been  caused 
by  his  affectation  of  concluding  the  scene  with  a 
couplet." — JOHNSON. 

"  Being  a  god  kissing  carrion."  Warburton's 
reading  being  given :  "  This  is  a  noble  emendation, 
which  almost  sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the 
author." — JOHNSON. 

"  The  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have 
grey  beards  "  Warburton  says  that  the  allusion  is 
to  Juvenal,  Satire  10.  "  If  Shakspeare  had  read 
Juvenal  he  could  not  have  wrongly  accented  Post- 
humus." — FARMER. 

"  Now  might  I  do  it,  &c.  This  speech  is  too  hor- 
rible to  be  read  or  to  be  uttered." — JOHNSON.  "  Yet 
some  moral  may  be  extracted  from  it,  as  all  his 
subsequent  calamities  were  owing  to  this  savage 
refinement  of  revenge." — M.  MASON. 

"  Heaven's  face  doth  glow,  &c.  In  Slmkspeare's 
licentious  diction  the  meaning  may  be."  &c. — 
MALONE. 

End  of  Act  IV.  "  Shakspeare  has  been  unfor- 
tunate in  his  management  of  the  story  of  this  play, 
the  most  striking  circumstances  of  which  arise  so 
early  in  its  formation  as  not  to  leave  him  room  for 
a  conclusion  suited  to  the  importance  of  its  begin- 
ning. After  this  last  interview  with  the  Ghost,  the 
character  of  Hamlet  has  lost  all  its  consequence." 
— STEEVENS. 

"  Nature  is  fine  in  love;  and  ivherc  't  is  fine 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

"  These  lines  are  not  in  the  quarto,  and  might 
have  been  omitted  in  the  folio  without  great  loss, 
for  they  are  obscure  and  affected." — JOIIXSON. 

"  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  wot 
born.  The  poet  in  the  fifth  act  had  forgotten  what 
he  wrote  in  the  first." — BLACKSTONE. 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
"  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me  that  these  words  are 
merely  technical.  A  wool-man,  butcher,  and 
dealer  in  skewers,  lately  observed  to  him  that  his 
nephew  (an  idle  lad)  could  only  assist  him  in 
making  them  ;  '  He  could  rough-hew  them,  but 
I  was  )bliged  to  shape  their  ends'  To  shapo 
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the  ends  of  woal-skewtrs,  i.  e.  to  point  them,  re- 
quires a  degree  of  skill ;  any  one  can  rough- 
hew  them.  Whoever  recollects  the  profession  of 
Shakspeare's  father  will  admit  that  his  son  might 
be  no  stranger  to  such  terms.  I  have  frequently 
seen  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  with  skewers." — 
STEEVEXS. 

Concluding  Remarks. — "  The  poet  is  accused 
of  having  shown  little  regard  to  poetical  justice, 
and  may  be  charged  with  equal  neglect  of  poetical 
probability.  The  apparition  left  the  regions  of 
the  dead  to  little  purpose  ;  the  revenge  which  he 
demands  is  not  obtained  but  by  the  death  of  him 
that  was  required  to  take  it ;  and  the  gratification 
which  would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an 
usurper  and  a  murderer  is  abated  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the 
harmless,  and  the  pious."— JOHN  so  x. 

"  Hamlet  cannot  be  said  to  have  pursued  his 
ends  by  very  warrantable  means  ;  and  if  the  poet, 
when  he  sacrificed  him  at  last,  meant  to  have  en- 
forced such  a  moral,  it  is  not  the  worst  that  ran 
be  deduced  from  the  play.  ....  Hamlet  seems 
to  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  hero  not  un- 
deserving the  pity  of  the  audience  ;  and  1  ecause 
no  writer  on  Shakspeare  has  take;,  the  pains  to 
point  out  the  immoral  tendency  of  his  character." 
— STEEVEXS. 

The  editors  of  the  first  collection  of  the  works  of 
Shakspere,  in  their  '  Address  to  the  great  Variety 
of  Readers,'  say^— "  Read  him  therefore ;  and  again, 
and  again :  and  if  then  you  do  not  like  him,  surely 
you  are  in  some  manifest  danger  not  to  understand 
him."  This  was  advice  that  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  any  common  mind.  The  foundation 
of  a  right  understanding  of-  Shaksjiere  is  love. 
Steevens  read  again  and  again  without  love,  and 
therefore  without  understanding.  Boswell,  the 
editor  of  Malone's  posthumous  edition,  speaking 
of  Steevens's  note  on  Hamlet  from  which  we  have 
given  an  extract,  says  that  Steevens  has  expressed 
himself  "  with  as  much  asperity  as  if  he  had  had 
a  personal  quarrel  with  the  author."  Steevens  had 
a  pettifogging  mind,  without  a  particle  of  lofty 
feeling,  without  imagination,  without  even  a  logical 
apprehension  of  the  small  questions  to  which  he 
applied  himself.  But  he  was  wonderfully  laborious. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  principles  of  philosophical 
criticism,  he  spared  no  pains  in  hunting  up  illus- 
trative facts ;  he  dabbled  in  classical  learning  so  as 
to  be  able  to  apply  a  quotation  with  considerable 
neatness ;  and  he  laboured  his  style  into  epigram- 
matic smartness  which  passed  for  wit.  The  vicious 
style  of  the  '  Letters  of  Junius '  was  evidently  his 
model ;  and  what  that  cowardly  libeller  had  been 
in  the  political  world,  Steevens  was  ambitious  to 
be  in  the  literary.  He  very  often  attacked,  under 
a  mask,  those  with  whom  he  mixed  in  intimate 
companionship ;  till  at  last  his  name  became  a 


byword  for  meanness  and  malignity.  It  was  im- 
possible that  such  a  man  could  have  written  about 
Shakspere  without  displaying  "  as  much  asperity 
as  if  lie  had  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  him." 
And  yet  he  was  to  be  pitied.  Like  Hamlet,  he  had 
a  task  laid  upon  him  above  his  powers.  Early  in 
life  he  attached  himself  to  literature  and  literary 
pursuits,  not  from  any  necessity,  for  his  fortune 
was  ample,  but  with  a  real  and  sincere  devotion. 
He  attached  himself  to  Shakspere.  He  became 
an  editor  of  Shaksjiere.  He  was  associated  with 
Johnson  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition,  and 
what  he  did  in  his  own  way  was  far  superior  to 
what  his  colleague  had  effected  without  him.  He 
gave  a  new  tone  to  the  critical  illustration  of  Shak- 
spere, by  bringing  not  only  the  elegant  literature  of 
Shakspere's  own  age  to  compare  with  him,  but  by 
hunting  over  all  the  sweepings  of  the  book -stalls  of 
the  same  age,  to  find  the  application  of  a  familiar 
allusion,  or  the  meaning  of  an  uncommon  word. 
But  he  became  ambitious  to  show  his  power  of  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  his  diligence.  If  we  turn  over  the  vari- 
orum editions,  and  light  upon  a  note  which  contains 
something  like  a  burst  of  genial  admiration  for 
the  author,  we  find  the  name  of  Warburton  affixed 
to  it.  Warburton's  intellect  was  capacious  enough 
for  love  of  Shakspere.  But  he  delighted  in  deco- 
rating his  opinions  with  the  tinsel  of  his  own  para- 
doxes. Steevens  was  the  man  to  pull  off  the  tinsel ; 
but  he  did  it  after  the  fashion  in  which  the  lace  was 
stripped  from  Brother  Jack's  coat : — "  Courteous 
reader,  you  are  given  to  understand  that  zeal  is 
never  so  highly  obliged  as  when  you  set  it  a-tearing ; 
and  Jack,  who  doated  on  that  quality  in  himself, 
allowed  it  at  this  time  its  full  swing.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that,  stripping  down  a  parcel  of  gold  lace  a 
little  too  hastily,  he  rent  £he  main  body  of  his  coat 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  whereas  his  talent  was  not 
of  the  happiest  in  taking  up  a  stitch,  he  knew  no 
better  way  than  to  dam  it  again  with  packthread 
and  a  skewer."  *  The  zeal  for  tearing  increased 
with  Steevens.  He  retired  for  fifteen  years  from 
the  editorship  of  Shakspere,  to  recreate  himself  in 
the  usual  way  in  which  such  minds  find  diversion - 
by  anonymous  attacks  upon  his  literary  contempo  - 
raries.  But  in  1793  he  returned  with  renewed 
vigour  to  his  labour  of  love,  the  defacing  of  Shak- 
spere. Malone,  in  the  interval,  had  been  working 
hard,  though  perhaps  with  no  great  talent,  in  the 
endeavour  to  preserve  ever)-  vestige  of  his  author. 
He  was  successful,  and  Steevens  was  thenceforward 
his  enemy.  He  would  no  longer  walk  in  the  path 
that  he  had  once  trod.  He  rejected  all  his  old 
conservative  opinions.  In  his  edition  of  1793,  he 
sets  out  in  his  Advertisement  with  the  following 
well-known  manifesto  against  a  portion  of  the 
works  of  Shakspere,  the  supposed  merit  or  demerit 
of  which,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  must  have  been 


•  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
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applied  as  a  standard  for  other  portions  of  Shak- 
spere's  poetical  excellence : — "  We  have  not  re- 
printed the  Sonnets,  &c.,  of  Shakspeare,  because 
the  strongest  Act  of  Parliament  that  could  be 
framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  their  ser- 
vice; notwithstanding  these  miscellaneous  poems 
have  derived  every  possible  advantage  from  the 
literature  and  judgment  of  their  only  intelligent 
editor,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  implements  of  criticism, 
like  the  ivory  rake  and  golden  spade  in  Prudentius, 
are  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the  objects  of  their 
culture.   Had  Shakspeare  produced  no  other  works 
than  these,  his  name  would  have  reached  us  with 
as  little 'celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of 
Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant 
sonnetteer."    Brother  Jack  is  here  not  only  tear- 
ing the  coat,  but  throwing  the  waistcoat  into  the 
fire.    Let  us  hear  how  he  means  to  deal  with  the 
coat  itself: — "  But,  as  we  are  often  reminded  by  our 
'  brethren  of  the  craft '  that  this  or  that  emendation, 
however  apparently  necessary,  is  not  the  genuine 
text  of  Shakspeare,  it  might  be  imagined  that  we 
had  received  this  text  from  its  fountain-head,  and 
were  therefore  certain  of  its  purity.    Whereas  few 
literary  occurrences  are  better  understood  than 
that  it  came  down  to  us  discoloured  by  '  the  vari- 
ation of  every  soil '  through  which  it  had  flowed, 
and  that  it  stagnated  at  last  in  the  muddy  reservoir 
of  the  first  folio  :  in  plainer  terms,  that  the  vitia- 
tions of  a  careless  theatre  were  seconded  by  those 
of  as  ignorant  a  press.     The  integrity  of  dramas 
thus  prepared  for  the  world  is  just  on  a  level  with 
the  innocence  of  females  nursed  in  a  camp  and 
educated  in  a  bagnio.    As  often,  therefore,  as  we 
are  told  that,  by  admitting  corrections  warranted 
by  common  sense  and  the  laws  of  metre,  we  have 
not  rigidly  adhered  to  the  text  of  Shakspere,  we 
shall  entreat  our  opponents  to  exchange  that  phrase 
for  another  '  more  germane,'  and  say,  instead  of  it, 
that  we  have  deviated  from  the  text  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  single  plays  in  quarto,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, the  editors  of  Ihe  first  folio  ;  that  we  have 
sometimes  followed  the  suggestions  of  a  Warbur- 
ton,  a  Johnson,  a  Farmer,  or  a  Tynvhitt,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  decisions  of  a  Hemings  or  a  Condell, 
notwithstanding  their  choice  of  readings  might  have 
been  influenced  by  associates  whose  high-sounding 
names  cannot  fail  to  enforce  respect,  viz.  William 
Ostler,  John  Shanke,  William  Sly,  and  Thomas 
Poope."     Again  : — "  It  is  time,  instead  of  a  timid 
and  servile  adherence   to  ancient  copies,  when 
(offending  against  sense  and  metre)  they  furnish 
no  real  help,  that  a  future  editor,  well  acquainted 
with  the  phraseology  of  our  author's  age,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  restore  some  apparent  meaning  to  his 
corrupted  lines,  and  a  decent  flow  to  his  obstructed 
versification.    The  latter  (as  already  has  been  ob- 
served) may  be  frequently  effected  by  the  expulsion 
of  useless  and  supernumerary  syllables,  and  an 
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occasional  supply  of  such  as  might  fortuitously  have 
been  omitted,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of 
Hemings  and  Condell,  whose  fraudulent  preface 
asserts  that  they  have  published  our  author's  plays 
'  as  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived 
them.'  Till  somewhat  resembling  the  process 
above  suggested  be  authorized,  the  public  will  ask 
in  vain  for  a  commodious  and  pleasant  text  of 
Shakspeare.  Nothing  will  be  lost  to  the  world  on 
account  of  the  measure  recommended,  there  being 
folios  and  quartos  enough  remaining  for  the  use  of 
antiquarian  or  critical  travellers,  to  whom  a  jolt 
over  a  rugged  pavement  may  be  more  delectable 
than  an  easy  passage  over  a  smooth  one,  though 
they  both  conduct  to  the  same  object." 

And  this,  then,  is  the  text  of  Shakspere  that 
England  has  rejoiced  in  for  half  a  century !  These 
are  the  labours,  whether  of  correction  or  of  critical 
opinion,  that  have  made  Shakspere  "  popular."  The 
critical  opinions  have  ceased,  we  believe,  to  have 
any  effect  except  amongst  a  few  pedantic  persons, 
who  fancy  that  it  is  cleverer  to  dispraise  than  to 
admire.  But  the  text  as  corrupted  by  Steevens  is 
that  which  was  generally  put-  into  the  hands  of 
the  readers  of  Shakspere.  The  number  of  edi- 
tions of  the  text  alone  of  Shakspere  printed 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  ;  and  of  these  editions  there 
were  many  thousand  copies  year  by  year  supply- 
ing the  large  and  increasing  demand  for  a  know- 
ledge of  our  greatest  poet.  WitTi  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, indeed,  all  these  editions  were  copies  of 
some  edition  whose  received  text  is  considered  as 
a  standard,— even  to  the  copying  of  typographical 
errors.  That  received  text,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
title-page  of  what  is  called  the  trade  edition,  is 
"  From  the  text  of  the  corrected  copies  left  by  the 
late  George  Steevens,  Esq.,  and  Edmund  Malone, 
Esq."  If  we  were  to  suppose,  from  this  title,  that 
Steevens  and  Malone  had  agreed  together  to  leave 
a  text  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  we  should  be 
signally  deceived.  The  received  text  is  that  pro- 
duced' by  Steevens,  when  he  fancied  himself  "  at 
liberty  to  restore  some  apparent  meaning  to  Shak- 
speare's  corrupted  lines,  and  a  decent  flow  to  his 
obstructed  versification."  Malone  was  walking  in 
his  own  track,  that  of  extreme  caution,  and  an 
implicit  reliance  on  the  very  earliest  copies.  The 
text  of  his  edition  of  1821,  though  deformed  with 
abundant  marks  of  carelessness,  is  an  honest  text, 
if  we  admit  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
But  the  text  of  Steevens,  in  which  the  peculiar 
versification  of  Shakspere  especially,  its  freedom, 
its  vigour,  its  variety  of  pause,  its  sweetness,  its 
majesty,  are  sacrificed  to  what  he  called  "polished 
versification,"  was  received  for  nearly  half  a 
century  as  the  standard  text. 

Hayley,  the  head  of  the  school  of  English  poetry 
"in  the  most  high  and  pultiiy  state"  of  Steevens, 
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wrote  his  epitaph,  which  concludes  with  these 
lines : — 

"  This  tomb  may  perish,  but  not  so  his  name 
Who  shed  new  lustre  upon  Shakspeare's  fame." 

This  may  run  by  the  side  of  Johnson's  praise  of  a 
sermonizing  note  of  Warburton : — "  It  almost  sets 
the  critic  on  a  level  with  the  author."  Steevens, 
shedding  new  lustre  upon  Shakspere  !  Warburton, 
almost  upon  a  level  with  Shakspere !  Thus  men 
talked  in  those  days,  when  their  notion  of  poetry 
was  simply  that  it  was  not  prose.  Something  in 
which  the  mechanical  form  was  to  be  obviously 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  composition — 
a  sermon,  an  essay — was  poetry.  They  looked  for 
no  inner  life  in  poetry,  no  organization  of  its  own, 
that  should  determine  its  form.  They  looked  for 
eight  or  ten  syllable  verse,  for  blank  verse  or  couplet 
They  looked  for  syllabic  regularity  in  Shakspere, 
and  a  moral.  When  they  found  not  the  moral  they 
shook  their  heads.  When  they  found  what  they 
called  "  superfluous  syllables"  in  Shakspere's  lines, 
out  went  the  syllables,  by  carrying  over  a  word  to 
the  next  line,  sometimes  of  two,  sometimes  of  three 
syllables.  If  there  was  a  gap  left,  it  was  filled  up 
with  rubbish.  The  excess  of  the  second  line  was 
carried  over  to  the  third,  till  a  halting-place  was 
found  or  made.  Thi.-=  was  mending  the  metre. 
Mending  the  moral  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  the 
editors ;  they  left  that  task  to  the  players,  who,  to 
do  them  justice,  were  in  no  degree  slow  to  set 
about  the  work  with  the  most  laudable  emulation 
of  the  labours  of  the  critics.  They  cut  out  a  scene 
here,  and  put  in  another  there.  Lear  was  to  end 
with  a  jig,  and  Hamlet  with  a  song.  The  manager- 
botchers,  however,  in  time  grew  timid.  They 
wanted  new  Tates  to  make  new  happy  endings, 
but  the  age  of  George  III.  was  not  luxuriant 
enough  to  produce  such  daring  geniuses.  The 
managers,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  be  content 
with  the  glorious  improvements  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  in  all  essentials.  But  they  did  what  they 
could.  Shakspere's  songs  were  poor,  simple  things ; 
they  had  no  point ;  not  much  about  love  in  them : 
nothing  of  loyalty;  and  so  Shakspere's  comedies 
were  always  presented  with  new  songs  by  the 
salaried  poet  cf  "the  house,"  for  "the  house" 
ic^t  a  poet,  as  the  maker  of  razor-strops  did  in 
those  days.  But  Garrick,  the  twin-star  of  Shak- 
spere— 

'  Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin-stars  shall  shine, 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine" — 

had  many  a  twinkle  of  his  own.  In  the  '  Biogra- 
phia  Draniatica'  we  have  a  list  of  thirty-nine  plays 
by  Garrick : — "  He  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  following,  some  of  which  are  ori- 
ginals, and  the  rest  translations  or  alterations 
from  othei  authors,  with  a  design  to  adapt  them  to 
the  present  taste  of  the  public."  (A  predecessor 
printed  upon  the  title  of  a  tragedy  of  which  in 
a  similar  way  he  was  "  the  author,"  '  King  Lear,  a 
Tragedy:  by XahumTate.')  Garrick's Shaksperean 
authorship  was  confined  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The 
Fairies  (Midsummer-Night's  Dream),  The  Tempest, 
Catherine  and  Petrucio  (Taming  of  the  Shrew), 
Florizel  and  Perdita  (Winter's  Tale),  Cymbeline, 
Hamlet.  This  was  pretty  well  for  a  twin-star.  Is 
it  uncharitable  to  infer  that  the  Stratford  Jubilee 
in  1769  was  something  as  much  for  the  honour  of 
David  Garrick  as  of  William  Shakspere  ?  On  this 
memorable  occasion  the  corporation  of  Stratfo/d 
opened  their  proceedings  by  thus  addressing  Gar- 
rick : — "  Sir,  you  who  have  dene  the  memory  of 
Shakspere  so  much  honour  are  esteemed  the  fittest 
person  to  be  appointed  the  first  steward  of  his 
jubilee."  The  ode  upon  dedicating  the  town-hall, 
and  erecting  a  statue  to  Shakspere,  was  written  by 
Garrick,  as  well  as  spoken  by  him.  It  is  quite  as 
good  as  birthday  odes  used  to  be.  It  would  be 
beyond  our  limits  to  describe  the  effect  wlu'ch  this 
ode  produced  ;  how  rapturous  was  the  public  din- 
ner ;  how  brilliant  were  the  transparencies  in  the 
hall ;  and  how  appropriate  were  the  characters  of 
the  masquerade,  at  w  hich  a  thousand  persons  were 
present  Garrick  spoke  an  oration  in  honour  of 
Shakspere,  and  thus  he  honours  him  : — "  We  get 
knowledge  from  Shakspeare,  not  with  painful  la- 
bour, as  we  dig  gold  from  the  mine,  but  at  leisure, 
and  with  delight,  as  we  gain  health  and  vigour 
from  the  sports  of  the  field.  A  picture  frequently 
pleases  which  represents  an  object  that  in  itself  is 
disgustful.  Teniers  represents  a  number  of  Dutch 
boors  drunk  and  quarrelling  in  a  wretched  hovel, 
and  we  admire  the  piece  for  a  kind  of  relative 
beauty,  as  a  just  imitation  of  life  and  nature :  with 
this  beauty  we  are  struck  in  Shakspeare ;  we  know 
his  originals,  and  contemplate  the  truth  of  his  copy 
with  delight." 

This  is  the  narrow  view  of  the  art  of  Shakspere 
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which  Johnson  impressed  upon  his  pupil.  We 
read  on,  and  we  are  bewildered.  Slightingly  have 
we  spoken  of  Garrick,  because  we  felt  that  to  do 
what  he  has  done  with  the  masterpieces  of  Shak- 
spere,  and  especially  with  Hamlet,  was  to  show 
that  he  did  not  understand  them.  But  there  is 
something  in  this '  Oration  in  Honour  of  Shakspere,' 
spoken  by  him  at  Stratford  in  1769,  and  written 
by  him,  as  it  is  said,  which  shows  to  us  that  the 
author  of  that  oration,  or  parts  of  that  oration, 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  critical  opinions  of  his 
day.  Let  us  present  a  consecutive  passage  which 
immediately  follows  that  already  transcribed : — 
"  It  was  happy  for  Shakspeare,  and  for  us,  that  in 
his  time  there  was  no  example  by  the  imitation  of 
which  he  might  hope  to  be  approved.  He  painted 
nature  as  it  appeared  to  his  own  eye,  and  not  from 
a  transcript  of  what  icas  seen  in  nature  by  another. 
The  genius  looks  not  upon  nature,  but  through  it ; 
not  at  the  outline  only,  but  at  the  differences, 
nice  and  innumerable,  within  it ;  at  all  that  the 
variation  of  tints,  and  the  endless  combinations  of 
light  and  shade,  can  express.  As  the  power  of  j 
perception  is  more,  more  is  still  perceived  in  the  ' 
inexhaustible  varieties  of  life ;  but  to  copy  only 
what  another  has  seen  is  to  render  superior  per- 
spicacity vain  ;  and  neither  the  painter  nor  the 
poet  can  hope  to  excel  who  is  content  to  reflect  a 
reflection,  and  to  seek  for  nothing  in  nature  which 
others  have  not  found. 

"  But  there  are  beauties  in  Shakspeare  not  re- 
lative— powers  that  do  not  imitate,  but  create.  He 
was  as  another  Nature :  he  represents  not  only 
actions  that  were  not  performed,  but  beings  1htt 
do  not  exist;  yet  to  these  beings  he  assigns  not 
only  faculties,  but  character ;  he  gives  them  not 
only  peculiar  dispositions,  but  characteristic  modes 
of  expressing  them  :  they  have  character,  not 
merely  from  the  passions  and  understandings,  but 
from  situation  and  habit ;  Caliban  and  Ariel,  like 
Shallow  and  Falstaff,  are  not  more  strongly  dis- 
tinguished in  consequence  of  different  natures  than 
of  different  circumstances  and  employments. 

"  As  there  was  no  poet  'to  seduce  Shakspeare 
into  imitation,  there  was  no  critic  to  restrain  his 
extravagance ;  yet  we  find  the  force  of  his  own 
judgment  sufficient  to  r'.in  his  imagination,  and  to 
reduce  to  system  the  neu  world  ivhich  he  made. 

"  Does  anyone  now  inquire  whether  Shakspeare 
was  learned  ?  Do  they  mean  whether  he  knew 
how  to  call  the  same  thing  by  several  names  ? 
for  learning,  with  respect  to  languages,  teaches  no 
more ;  learning,  in  its  best  sense,  is  only  nature 
at  the  rebound ;  it  is  only  the  discovery  of  what  is ; 
and  le  who  looks  upon  nature  with  a  penetrating 
eye  derives  learning  from  the  source.  Rules  of 
poetry  have  been  deduced  from  examples,  and  not 
examples  from  rules :  as  a  poet,  therefore,  Shak- 
speare did  not  need  books  ;  and  in  no  instance  in 
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which  he  needed  them  as  a  philosopher  or  historian 
does  he  appear  ignorant  of  what  they  teach. 

"  His  language,  like  his  conceptions,  is  strongly 
marked  witli  •  the  characteristic  of  nature  ;  it  is 
bold,  figurative,  and  significant ;  his  terms,  rather 
than  his  sentences,  are  metaphorical ;  he  calls  an 
endless  multitude  a  sea,  by  a  happy  allusion  to 
the  perpetual  succession  of  wave  to  wave  ;  and  he 
immediately  expresses  opposition  by  taking  up 
arms,  which,  being  fit  in  itself,  he  was  not  soli- 
citous to  accommodate  to  his  first  image.  This  is 
the  language  in  which  a  figurative  and  rapid  con- 
ception will  always  be  expressed :  tlu's  is  the  lan- 
guage both  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet,  of  native 
eloquence  and  divine  inspiration. 

"  It  has  been  objected  to  Shakspeare  that  he 
wrote  without  any  moral  purpose ;  but  I  boldly 
reply  that  he  has  effected  a  thousand.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  always  contrived  a  series  of  events 
from  the  whole  of  which  some  moral  nrecept  may 
Ite  inferred  ;  but  he  has  conveyed  some  rule  of  con- 
duct, some  principle  of  knowledge,  not  only  in 
almost  every  speech  of  his  dialogue,  but  in  every 
incident,  character,  and  event." 

We  would  attempt  to  deprive  no  man  of  his 
fame ;  but  the  passage  which  we  have  just  tran- 
scribed appear  to  us  so  contrary  to  the  habits  ot 
thought  which  Garrick  must  have  acquired  from 
liia  theatrical  practice,  so  opposed  to  the  recorded 
opinions  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking 
up  almost  with  slavish  reverence,  that  we  cannot 
receive  the  records  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee  as  evi- 
dence that  he  wrote  it.  What — was  the  manu- 
facture* of  Shakspere's  plays  into  farces,  and 
operas,  and  tragedies  with  moral  endings,  to  be 
the  first  man  in  England  to  discover  that  Shak- 
spere was  a  creator ;  that  he  lived  in  a  world  of  his 
own  creation  ;  that  the  practice  of  art  went  before 
the  rules  ;  that  the  question  of  his  learning  was  to 
be  settled  contrary  to  the  way  in  which  the  j>edants 
of  criticism  had  settled  it,  by  the-  proof  that  his 
knowledge  was  all-abundant ;  that  his  judgment 
was  sufficient  to  rein  his  imagination  ;  that  he 
worked  upon  system,  and  was  therefore  an  artist 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  what  has 
been  called  the  confusion  of  his  metaphors  was  the 
language  both  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet ;  that 
his  moral  purpose  was  to  be  collected  incidentally, 
not  only  through  informal  speeches,  but  in  every 
character  and  event  ?  The  beginning  and  the  end 
of  Garrick's  oration  is  commonplace.  Here  is  a 
flood  of  light  shed  upon  the  English  opinion  of 
Shakspere.  Was  there  any  man  in  England,  at 
that  time,  wli.ise  philosophy  was  large  enough, 
whose  knowledge  was  comprehensive  enough,  to 
allow  him  to  think  thus  ?  Was  there  any  man  in 
England  who  dared  so  to  express  himself,  in  the 
face  of  authorities  who  had  so  recently  propounded 
a  totally  different  system?  There  was  but  ono 
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man  that  we  can  dream  of,  and  he  was  Edmund 
Burke.  We  cannot  think  that  Garrick  wrote  these 
sentences.  We  can  hardly  think  that  he  knew 
the  full  force  of  what  he  was  uttering. 

It  would  be  a  dreary  task  to  attempt  to  trace  all 
that  was  published  about  Shakspere  from  the  date 
of  Johnson's  first  edition  to  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  A  few  out  of  the  heap  of  these 
forgotten  emanations  of  the  critical  mind,  the  mul- 
titude of  which  proves  the  strong  direction  of  the 
national  admiration,  may  not  lie  unprofitably  no- 
ticed. Johnson,  when  he  has  dismissed  Shakspere 
from  the  shackles  of  the  unities,  says,  "  I  am 
almost  frighted  at  my  own  temerity."  lie  dreaded 
the  advocates  of  a  contrary  opinion,  "  as  >Eneas 
withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy  when  he  saw 
Neptune  shaking  the  wall."  A  Neptune  arrived 
from  Scotland,  in  the  shape  of '  Cursory  Remarks 
on  Tragedy.'  This  work,  though  it  dropped  into 
oblivion,  was  the  performance  of  W.  Richardson, 
'  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow.' A  small  specimen  will  suffice  :— "  With  an 
impartiality  which  becomes  every  man  that  dares 
to  think  for  himself,  let  us  allow  him  (Shakspere) 
great  merit  as  a  comic  writer,  greater  still  as  a  poet, 

but  little,  very  little,  as  a  tragedian 

Aud  is  then  poor  Shakespeare  to  be  excluded  from 


the  number  of  great  tragedians  ?  He  is  ;  but  let 
him  be  banished,  like  Homer  from  the  republic  of 
Plato,  with  marks  of  distinction  and  veneration  ; 
and  may  his  forehead,  like  the  Grecian  bard's,  be 
bound  with  an  honourable  wreath  of  ever-blooming 
flowers."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  paternity  of 
this  production.  The  same  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  produced,  in  the  same 
year,  '  A  Philosophical  Analysis  and  Illustration  of 
some  of  Shakespeare's  Characters ; '  and  this  book 
has  gone,  with  the  appendage  of  new  characters, 
through  many  editions ;  and  is  allied,  moreover, 
to  Essays  on  this  and  that  Shaksperean  thing,  and 
a  "  perilous  shot "  indeed  in  '  A:i  Essay  on  the 
Faults  of  Shakespeare.'  We  shall  give  no  more 
than  a  sentence  : — "  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  and 
shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate,  that  the  greatest 
blemishes  in  Shakespeare  have  proceeded  from  his 
want  of  consummate  taste.  Having  no  perfect  dis- 
cernment, proceeding  from  rational  investigation, 
of  the  tnie  cause  of  beauty  in  poetical  comjwsition, 
he  had  never  established  in  his  mind  any  system  of 
regular  process,  or  any  standard  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence." Yet  this  solemn  i>erson,  who  thinks  that 
Shakspere  had  never  established  in  his  mind  any 
system  of  regular  process,  had  no  perfect  discern- 
ment of  the  true  cause  of  beauty,  has  the  temerity  to 
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mite  a  book  of  four  hundred  pages  on  his  dramatic 
characters.    Something  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion was  produced  three  years  after :  '  An  Essay  on 
the  Dramatic  Character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.'   The 
author  was  Maurice  Morgann,  once  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.   The  book  is  far  above  the  age.   The 
author  is  a  thinker,  and  one  who  has  been  taught 
to  think  by  Shakspere.    Take  an  example: — "  In 
the  groups  of  other  poets,  the  parts  which  are  not 
seen  do  not  in  fact  exist Those  cha- 
racters in  Shakespeare  which  are  seen  only  in  part 
are  yet  capable  of  being  unfolded  and  understood 
in  the  whole;  every  part  being  in  fact  relative, 
and  inferring  all  the  rest."  The  '  Remarks  on  Some 
of  the  Characters  of  Shakespeare,'  by  Thomas 
Whately,  published  in  1785,  is  something  different 
from  the  performance  of  the  Scotch  professor.  What 
could  induce  his  eminent  relation,  who  repu Wished 
it  in  1 839,  to  write  thus  ?— ' '  Mr.  W  hately,  it  should , 
be  observed,  is  merely  pointing  out  that  such  and 
such  speeches  do  indicate  character  ;  not  that  they 
were,  in  each  case,  written  with  that  de.ai<jn.    If, 
then,  they  really  are  characteristic,  the  criticism  is 
fully  borne  out,  whatever  may  have  been  the  de- 
sign of  Shakespeare.    I  duubt  whether  Shakespeare 
ever  had  any  thought  at  all  of  making  his  person- 
ages speak  characteristically.    In  most  instances, 
I  conceive — probably  in  all — he  drew  characters 
correctly,  because  he  could  not  avoid  it;  and  would 
never  have  attained,  in  that  department,  such  ex 
cellence  as  he  has,  if  he  had  made  any  studied 
efforts  for  it.     And  the  same,  probably,  may  be 
said  of  Homer,  and  of  those  other  writers  who  have 
excelled  the  most  in  delineating  characters."  AVas 
the  '  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,'  with  the  Apostle 
characterised  in  his  majesty,  the  sceptic  in  his 
doubt,  and  the  enthusiast  in  his  veneration,  (cha- 
racters marked  as  deeply  as  the  Richard  and  Mac- 
beth upon  which  the  relation  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  writes,) — was  this  produced  by  Raffaelle 
because  he  could  not  avoid  it  ?  We  would  willingly 
give  an  extract  or  two  from  this  clever  book,  but 
its  republication  renders  such  unnecessary.    There 
is  one  more  work,  and  one  only,  to  which  we  may 
point  as  being  superior  to  the  ordinary  criticism  of 
that  age—"  the  buttenvoman's  rank  to  market." 
It  is  Mr.  Winter's  '  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on 
Shakspeare,'  published  in  1794.    We  have  often 
quoted  it,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  for 
our  present  purpose. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  writers,  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  were  adding 
to  the  mass  of  comment  upon  Shakspere,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  essay,  letter,  poem,  philosophical 
analysis,  illustration,  there  was  one  who,  not  espe- 
cially devoting  himself  to  Shaksperean  criticism, 
had  a  considerable  influence  in  the  gradual  form- 
ation of  a  sound  national  taste.  The  '  Reliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry/  by  Thomas  Percy, 
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originally  published  in  1765,  showed  to  the  world 
that  there  was  something  in  the  early  writers  be- 
yond the  use  to  which  they  had  been  applied  by 
Shakspere's  commentators.  In  these  fragments  it 
would  be  seen  that  England,  from  the  earliest 
times,  had  possessed  an  inheritance  of  real  poetry ; 
and  that  he  who  had  breathed  a  new  life  into  the 
forms  of  the  past,  and  had  known  how  to  call  up 
the  heroes  of  chivalry, — to 

"  Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage,"- 

was  not  without  models  of  earnest  passion  and 
noble  simplicity  in  the  ancient  ballads.  The  pub- 
lication of  these  '  Reliques '  led  the  way,  though 
slowly,  to  the  study  of  our  elder  poets ;  and  every 
advance  in  this  direction  was  a  step  towards  the 
more  extended  knowledge,  and  the  better  under- 
standing, of  Shakspere  himself.  Percy,  in  one 
part  of  his  first  volume,  collected  "  such  ballads  as 
are  quoted  by  Shakespeare,  or  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  illustrate  his  writings."  He  did  this 
with  his  usual  good  taste ;  and  every  one  knows 
with  what  skill  he  connected  in  the  tale  of  '  The 
Friar  of  Orders  Grey'  those  "innumerable  little 
fragments  of  ancient  ballads"  which  we  find  dis- 
persed through  the  plays  of  Shakspere.  In  his 
introduction  to  this  division  of  his  work  he  gives 
some  very  sensible  observations  upon  the  origin  of 
the  English  stage.  In  the  following  remarks  on 
the  Histories  of  our  poet  he  takes  a  different,  and 
we  think  a  juster,  view  of  their  origin  and  puqwse 
than  Malone  and  the  other  commentators.  Al- 
though Percy  puts  his  own  opinions  cautiously,  if 
net  timidly,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  higher  notions 
of  Shakspere  as  an  artist  than  those  who  were 
arrogating  to  themselves  the  merit  of  having  made 
him  "  popular."  He  who  holds  that  it  is  "  the 
first  canon  of  sound  criticism  to  examine  any  work 
by  whatever  rule  the  author  prescribed  for  his  own 
observance  "  is  not  far  from  a  right  appreciation 
of  Shakspere  : — "  But  while  Shakespeare  was  the 
favourite  dramatic  poet,  his  Histories  had  such 
superior  merit,  that  he  might  well  claim  to  be  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  historic  dramatist  that  kept 
possession  of  the  English  stage  ;  which  gives  a 
strong  support  to  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Gil- 
don,  that,  in  a  conversation  with  Ben  Jonson,  our 
bard  vindicated  his  historical  plays,  by  urging 
that,  as  he  had  found  '  the  nation  in  general  very 
ignorant  of  history,  he  wrote  them  in  order  to 
instruct  the  people  in  this  particular.'  This  is 
assigning  not  only  a  good  motive,  but  a  very 
probable  reason,  for  his  preference  of  this  species 
of  composition  ;  since  we  cannot  doubt  but  his 
illiterate  countrymen  would  not  only  want  such 
instruction  when  he  first  began  to  write,  notwith- 
standing the  obscure  dramatic  chroniclers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  but  also  that  they  would  highly  profit 
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by  his  admirable  Lectures  on  English  History  so 
long  as  he  continued  to  deli  ver  them  to  his  audience. 
And,  as  it  implies  no  claim  to  his  being  the  first 
who  introduced  our  chronicles  on  the  stage,  I  see 
not  why  the  tradition  should  be  rejected. 

•'  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  had  abundant  proof 
that  both  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  con- 
sidered his  Histories,  or  Historical  Plays,  as  of  a 
legitimate  distinct  species,  sufficiently  separate  from 
Tragedy  and  Comedy ;  a  distinction  which  de- 
serves the  particular  attention  of  his  critics  and 
commentators,  who,  by  not  adverting  to  it,  deprive 
him  of  his  proper  defence  and  best  vindication  for 
his  neglect  of  the  unities  and  departure  from  the 
classical  dramatic  forms.  For,  if  it  be  the  first 
canon  of  sound  criticism  to  examine  any  work  by 
whatever  rule  the  author  prescribed  for  his  own 
observance,*then  we  ought  not  to  try  Shakespeare's 
Histories  by  the  general  laws  of  tragedy  or  comedy. 
Whether  the  rule  itself  be  vicious  or  not  is  another 
inquiry :  but  certainly  we  ought  to  examine  a 
work  only  by  those  principles  according  to  which 
it  was  composed.  This  would  save  a  deal  of  im- 
pertinent criticism." 

'  The  History  of  English  Poetry,'  by  Thomas 
Waiton,  published  in  1774,  was  another  of  those 
works  which  advanced  the  study  of  our  early  litera- 
ture in  the  spirit  of  elegant  scholarship  as  opposed 
to  bibliographical  pedantry.  Warton  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  Shakspere,  as  we  may  collect  from  several 
little  {items ;  but  he  was  scarcely  out  of  the  tram- 
mels of  the  classical  school  His  education  had 
taught  him  that  Shakspere  worked  without  art, 
and  indeed  he  held  that  most  of  tiie  Elizabethan 
poets  so  worked : — "  It  may  here  be  added  that 
only  a  few  critical  treatises,  and  but  one  '  Art 
of  Poetry'  were  now  written.  Sentiments  and 
images  were  not  absolutely  determined  by  the 
canons  of  composition  ;  nor  was  genius  awed  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  future  and  final  arraign- 
ment at  the  tribunal  of  taste.  A  certain  dig- 
nity of  inattention  to  niceties  is  now  visible  in 
our  writers.  Without  too  closely  consulting  a  cri- 
terion of  correctness,  every  man  indulged  his  own 
apriciousness  of  invention.  The  poet's  appeal 
#as  chiefly  to  bus  own  voluntary  feelings,  his 
iwn  immediate  and  peculiar  mode  of  conception. 
And  tliis  freedom  of  thought  was  often  expressed 
in  an  undisgmsed  frankness  of  diction  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, by  the  way,  that  greatly  contributed 
to  give  the  flowing  modulation  which  now  marked 
the  measures  of  our  poets,  and  which  soon  de- 
generated into  the  opposite  extreme  of  disso- 
nance and  asperity.  Selection  and  discrimina- 
tion were  often  overlooked.  Shakespeare  wandered 
in  pursuit  of  universal  nature.  The  glancings  of 
his  eye  are  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven.  We  behold  him  breaking  the  barriers  of 


imaginary  method.  In  the  same  scene  he  de- 
scends from  his  meridian  of  the  noblest  tragic 
sublimity  to  puns  and  quibbles,  to  the  meanest 
merriments  of  a  plebeian  farce.  In  the  midst  of 
his  dignity  he  resembles  his  own  Richard  II., 
the  skipping  l-iny,  who  sometimes,  discarding  the 
state  of  a  monarch, 

'  Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools.' 
He  seems  not  to  ivve  seen  any  impropriety  in  the 
most  abrupt  transitions,  from  dukes  to  buffoons, 
from  senators  to  sailors,  from  counsellors  to  con- 
stables, and  from  kings  to  clowns.  Like  Virgil's 
majestic  oak — 

'  Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 

JEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit' " 

All  this  is  prettily  said ;  but  it  would  not  lia\'e 
been  said  if  Warton  had  lived  half  a  century  later. 
Scattered  about  the  periodical  •  Essayists '  are 
many  papers  on  Shakspere,  worth  consulting  by 
the  student,  which,  if  not  very  valuable  in  them- 
selves, indicate  at  least  the  progress  of  opinion. 
Joseph  Warton,  in  '  The  Adventurer,'  where  he 
reviews  The  Tempest  and  Lear,  is  a  great  stickler 
for  the  unities.  Mackenzie,  in  '  The  Mirror,'  has 
a  higher  reverence  for  Shakspere,  and  a  more  phi- 
losophical contempt  for  the  application  of  the 
ancient  ndes  to  works  having  their  own  forms  of 
vitality.  Cumberland,  in  *  The  Observer,'  con- 
trasts Macbeth  and  Richard  III.;  and  he  compares 
Shakspere  with  JEsehylus  in  a  way  which  exlu'bits 
the  resources  of  his  scholarship  and  the  elegance 
of  his  taste.  All  the  fragmentary  critical  opinions 
upon  Shakspere,  from  the  time  of  Johnson's 
Preface  to  the  end  of  the  century,  exhibit  some 
progress  towards  the  real  faith  ;  »mie  attempt  to 
cast  off  not  only  the  authority  of  the  ancient  rules 
of  art,  but  the  smaller  authority  of  that  lower 
school  of  individual  judgment,  which  the  Sluik- 
sperean  commentators  had  been  propping  up,  as 
well  as  they  could,  upon  their  own  weak  shoulders. 
Coleridge  has  well  described  their  pretensions 
to  authority: — "Every  critic,  who  has  or  has 
not  made  a  collection  of  black-letter  books, — in 
itself  a  useful  and  respectable  amusement, — puts 
on  the  seven-league  boots  of  self-opinion,  and 
strides  at  once  from  an  illustrator  into  a  supreme 
judge,  and,  blind  and  deaf,  fills  his  three-ounce 
phial  at  the  waters  of  Niagara ;  and  determines 
positively  the  greatness  of  the  cataract  to  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  his  tliree-ounce  phial  has 
been  able  to  receive,"  Such  a  critic  was  Mr. 
Francis  Douce  ;  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
making  a  formal  essay  '  On  the  Anachronisms 
and  some  other  Incongruities  of  Shakspeare.' 
The  words  by  which  Mr.  Douce  describes  these 
are,  of  course,  "  absurdities,"  "  blunders,"  "  dis- 
tortions of  reality,"  "  negligence,"  "  absurd  vio- 
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lations  of  historical  accuracy."  Some  concessions 
are,  however,  made  by  the  critic: — "  His  bestowing 
the  epithet  of  gipsy  on  Cleopatra  is  whimsical ;  but 
may,  perhaps,  admit  of  defence."  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  a  man  who  talks  thus  has  not  the  slight- 
est philosophical  comprehension  of  the  objects  of 
Art,  and  the  mode  in  which  Art  works.  The  do- 
main of  the  literal  and  the  ideal  is  jheld  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  It  is  truly  said  of  the  formative  arts, 
by  a  living  painter  who  knows  the  philosophy  of 
his  own  art  as  much  as  he  excels  in  its  practice, 
that  "  a  servile  attention  to  the  letter  of  descrip- 
tion, as  opposed  to  its  translatable  spirit,  accuracy 
of  historic  details,  exactness  of  costume,  &c.,  are 
not  essential  in  themselves,  but  are  valuable  only 
in  proportion  as  they  assist  the  demands  of  the  ail, 
or  produce  an  effect  on  the  imagination.  This 
may  sufficiently  explain  why  an  inattention  to 
these  points,  on  the  part  of  great  painters  (and 
poets,  as  compared  with  mere  historians),  has  in- 
terfered so  little  with  their  reputation."  * 

One  of  the  critics  upon  Shakspere  has  sought 
to  apologize  for  his  anachronisms  or  "absurdi- 
ties "  by  showing  the  example  of  the  greatest  of 
painters,  that  of  Raffaelle,  in  the  '  Transfiguration:' 
— "  The  two  Dominicans  on  their  knees  are  as 
shocking  a  violation  of  good  sense,  and  of  the 
unities  of  place,  of  time,  and  of  action,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine."  It  is  clear  that  Martin  Sher- 
lock, who  writes  thus,  did  not  understand  the  art 
of  Raffaelle.  This  was  the  spirit  of  all  criticism 
upon  painting  and  upon  poetry.  The  critic  never 
laboured  to  conceive  the  great  prevailing  idea  of 
"the  maker"  in  either  art.  He  had  no  central 
point  from  which  to  regard  his  work.  The  great 
painters,  especially  in  their  treatment  of  religious 
compositions,  had  their  whole  soul  permeated  with 
the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  treated.  Their  art  was  in  itself  a  worship  of 
the  Great  Infinite  Idea  of  beauty  and  truth.  The 
individual  forms  of  humanity,  the  temporary 
fashions  of  human  things,  were  lifted  into  the 
region  of  the  universal  and  the  permanent.  The 
Dominicans  on  their  knees  in  the  '  Transfiguration ' 
were  thus  the  representatives  of  adoring  mor- 
tality during  the  unfolding  to  the  bodily  sense  of 
heavenly  glory.  Who  can  see  the  anachronism, 
as  it  is  called,  till  a  small  critic  points  it  out  ?  Art 
changes  the  very  nature  of  those  elements  by  which 
the  imagination  is  affected.  She  touches  them, 
and  the  things  are  propertied  for  her  use.  What 
is  mean,  separately  considered,  is  harmonized  by 
her  into  greatness  ;  what  is  rude,  into  beauty ; 
what  is  low,  into  sublimity.  We  fear  that  it  was 
A  want  of  comprehending  the  high  powers  and 
privileges  of  Art,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting, 

*  Preface  to  Kapler's  '  History  of  Painting,'  by  C.  L. 
£astlake,  Esq.,  H.A. 
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that  made  the  'Shakspere  Gallery,'  which,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  to  raise  up 
an  historic  school  of  painting  amongst  us,  a  lament- 
able failure.  The  art  of  painting  in  England  was 
to  do  homage  to  Shakspere.  The  commercial 
boldness  of  a  tradesman  built  a  gallery  in  which 
the  Reynoldses,  and  Wests,  and  Romneys,  and 
Fuselis,  and  Northcotes,  and  Opies,  might  conse- 
crate, by  the  highest  efforts  of  painting,'  the  inspi- 
ration whicli  was  to  be  borrowed  from  Shakspere. 
The  gallery  was  opened ;  the  works  were  muni- 
ficently paid  for ;  they  were  engraved  ;  the  text 
of  Shakspere  was  printed  in  larger  type  than  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  to  be  a  fit  vehicle  for  the 
engravings.  People  exclaimed  that  Italy  was 
outdone.  With  half-a-dozen  exceptions,  who  can 
now  look  upon  those  works  and  not  feel  that  the 
inspiration  of  Shakspere  was  altogether  wanting  ? 
It  is  not  that  they  violate  the  proprieties  of  cos- 
tume, which  are  now  better  understood  ;  it  is  not 
that  we  are  often  shocked  \>y  the  translation  of 
a  poetical  image  into  a  palpable  tiling — like  the 
grinning  fiend  in  Reynolds's  '  Death  of  Beaufort';' 
but  it  is  that  the  Shaksperean  inspiration  is  not 
there.  Lord  Thurlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  in 
his  coarse  way,  to  one  not  wanting  in  talent, 
"  Romney,  before  you  paint  Shakspere,  do,  for 
God's  sake,  read  him."  But  the  proper  reading 
of  Shakspere  was  not  the  fragmentary  reading 
which  Thurlow  probably  had  in  his  mind.  The 
picturesque  passages  are  to  be  easily  discovered  by 
a  painter's  eye  ;  but  these  are  the  things  whicli 
most  painters  will  literally  translate.  Shakspere  is 
always  injured  by  such  a  literal  translation.  Deeply 
meditated  upon,  his  scenes  and  characters  float 
before  the  mind's  eye  in  forms  which  no  artifices 
of  theatrical  illusion,  no  embodiments  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  have  ever  presented.  If  such 
visions  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  pencil,  so  as  to 
elevate  our  delight  and  add  to  our  reverence  of  the 
great  original,  that  result  must  be  attained  by  such 
a  profound  study  of  the  master,  as  a  whole,  as  may 
place  him  in  the  light  of  the  greatest  of  suggestive 
poets,  instead  of  one  whose  details  are  to  be  en- 
feebled by  a  literal  transcript. 

We  have  little  of  importance  left  to  notice 
before  we  reach  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
about  which  period  we  ought  to  rest.  Opinions 
,  upon  our  contemporaries,  except  very  general  ones, 
would  be  as  imprudent  as  misplaced.  Perhaps  we 
should  notice  in  a  few  words  the  extraordinary 
forgeries  of  William  Henry  Ireland.  We  consider 
them  as  the  result  of  the  all-engrossing  character 
of  Shaksperean  opinion  in  the  days  of  the  rival- 
ries and  controversies  of  Steevens  and  Malone,  of 
Ritson  and  Chalmers  : — 

"TakeMarkham's  Armoury,  John  Taylor's  Sculler, 
Or  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  or  pr.over.bial  Fuller ; 
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With  Upton,  Fabeil,  Dodvpoll  the  nice, 

Or  Gibbe  our  cat,  White  l)evils,  or  Old  Vice  ; 

Then  lead  your  readers  many  a  precious  dance, 

Capering  with  Banks' s  '  Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance  :' 

The  '  Housewife's  Jewel '  read  with  care  exact, 

Wit  from  old  Books  of  Cookery  extract ; 

Thoughts  to  stew'd  pnmes  and  kissing  comfits  suit, 

Or  the  potato,  vigour-stirring  root : 

And  then,  returning  from  that  antique  waste, 

Be  hail'd  by  Parr  the  Guide  of  Public  Taste."* 

A  clever  boy,  who  had  a  foolish  father  whose  ad- 
miration of  Shakspere  took  the  form  of  longing, 
with  an  intensity  which  Mrs.  Pickle  could  not 
have  equalled,  for  the  smallest  scraps  of  Shak- 
spere's  writing,  thought  he  would  try  his  hand  at 
the  manufacture  of  a  few  such  scraps— a  receipt ; 
a  mortgage-deed ;  a  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith 
by  William  Shakspere,  to  be  placed  in  opposition 
to  another  forgery  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Confession 
of  Faith.  This  precious  production  thus  concludes : 
— "  0  cheryshe  usse  like  the  sweete  Chickenne 
thatte  under  the  covert  offe  herre  spreadynge 
Winges  Receyves  herre  lyttle  Broode  ande  hover- 
ynge  overre  themme  keepes  themme  hannlesse 
and  in  safetye."  Learned  men  came  to  read  the 
confession  of  faith,  and  one  affirmed  that  it  was 
finer  than  anything  in  the  Church  Liturgy.  Witty 
conundrums  succeeded  ;  letters  to  Anne  Hath- 
away ;  memorandums  connected  with  the  theatre ; 
a  new  edition  of  King  Lear,  with  the  author's  last 
alterations  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  an  original 
pky,  '  Vortigern,  and  Rowena.'  The  boy  was  evi- 
dently imbued  with  the  taste  of  his  time,  and 
really  fancied  that  he  could  mend  Shakspere. 
Hear  one  of  his  confessions : — "  In  King  Lear 
the  following  lines  are  spoken  by  Kent  after  the 
King's  death  :— 

"  '  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go : 
My  master  calls,  and  I  must  not  say  no.' 

As  I  did  not  conceive  such  a  jingling  and  un- 
meaning couplet  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
I  composed  the  following  lines  : — 

Thanks,  sir ;  but  I  go  to  that  unknown  land 
That  chains  each  pilgrim  fast  within  its  soil ; 
By  living  men  most  shunn'd,  most  dreaded. 
Still  my  good  master  this  same  journey  took : 
He  calls  me ;  I  am  content,  and  straight  obey : 
Then,  farewell,  world  !  the  busy  scene  is  done : 
Kent  liv'd  most  true,  Kent  dies  most  like  a  man." 

The  documents  were  published  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive form.  All  the  critics  in  the  land  came  to 
look  upon  the  originals.  Some  went  upon  their 
knees  and  kissed  them.  The  "  black-letter  dogs  " 
began  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces  about  their  au- 
thenticity. Hard  names  were  given  and  returned ; 
dunce  and  blockhead  were  the  gentlest  vitupera- 
tions. The  whole  controversy  turned  upon  the 
colour  of  the  ink,  the  water-mark  of  the  paper, 

*  Pursuits  of  Literature. 


the  precise  mode  of  superscription  to  a  letter,  the 
contemporary  use  of  a  common  word,  the  date  of 
the  first  use  of  promissory  notes,  the  form  of  a 
mortgage.  Scarcely  one  of  the  learned  went  boldly 
to  the  root  of  the  imposture,  and  showed  that 
Shakspere  could  not  have  written  such  utter  trash. 
The  case  of  Chatterton  was  altogether  a  different 
one.  There,  indeed,  was  high  genius  wrongfully 
employed  ;  but  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
thing  produced  might  well  shut  the  eyes  of  the 
most  acute  to  the  inconsistencies  which  surrounded 
it.  Xot  so  with  the  new  treasures  which  William 
Henry  Ireland  discovered  from  the  pen  of  Shak- 
spere. The  people,  however,  settled  the  question. 
The  play  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane :  and  the 
prologue  by  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess  is  another 
instance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  poetasters  and 
witlings  venerated  Shakspere  : — 

"  From  deep  oblivion  snatch'd,  this  play  appears: 

It  claims  respect,  since  Shakspeare's  name  it  bears ; 

That  name,  the  source  of  wonder  and  delight, 

To  a  fair  hearing  has  at  least  a  right 

We  ask  no  more.    With  you  the  judgment  lies : 

No  forgeries  escape  your  piercing  eyes  ! 

Unbiass'd,  then,  pronounce  your  dread  decree, 

Alike  from  prejudice  or  favour  free. 

If,  the  fierce  ordeal  pass'd  you  chance  to  find 

Rich  sterling  ore,  though  ru.de  and  unrtfn'd, 

Stamp  it  your  own,  assert  your  poet's  fame, 

And  add  "fresh  wreaths  to  Shakspeare's  honour'd 

name." 

The  people  did  pronounce  then-  '•  dread  decree."1 
When  Mr.  Kemble  uttered  the  line — 

"  And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er" — 
"  the  most  discordant  howl  echoed  from  the  pit 
that  ever  assailed  the  organs  of  hearing."  Shak- 
spere was  vindicated. 


[Coleridge.] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
new  school  of  criticism  began  to  establish  itself 
amongst  us.  Charles  Lamb  and  William  Hazlitt 
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led  the  way  in  approaching  Shakspere,  if  not 
wholly  in  the  spirit  of  ^Esthetics,  yet  with  love, 
with  deep  knowledge,  with  surpassing  acuteness, 
with  unshackled  minds.  But  a  greater  arose.  A 
new  era  of  critical  opinion  upon  Shakspere,  as 
propounded  by  Englishmen,  may  be  dated  from 
the  delivery  of  the  lectures  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  at  the  Surrey  Institution,  in  1814. 
What  that  great  man  did  for  Shakspere  during 
the  remainder  of  his  valuable  life  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  the  public.  For  his  opinions  were 
not  given  to  the  world  in  formal  treatises  and 
ponderous  volumes.  They  were  fragmentary ;  they 
were  scattered,  as  it  were,  at  random ;  many  of 
them  were  the  oral  lessons  of  that  wisdom  and 
knowledge  which  he  poured  out  to  a  few  admiring 
disciples.  But  they  have  had  their  effect.  For 


ourselves,  personally,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  that  illustrious  man  that  can  never  be  repaid. 
If,  during  the  progress  of  this  edition,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  present  Shakspere  to  the  popular 
mind  under  new  aspects,  looking  at  him  from  a 
central  point,  which  should  permit  us,  however 
imperfectly,  to  comprehend  something  of  his  won- 
drous SYSTEM,  we  owe  the  desire  so  to  understand 
him  ourselves  to  the  germs  of  thought  which  are 
scattered  through  the  works  of  that  philosopher ;  to 
whom  the  homage  of  future  times  will  abundantly 
compensate  for  the  partial  neglect  of  his  contem- 
poraries. We  desire  to  conclude  this  outline  of 
the  opinions  of  others  upon  the  works  of  Shak- 
spere, in  connexion  with  the  imperfect  expression 
of  our  own  sense  of  those  opinions,  with  the 
name  of 
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Or  the  native  drama  of  Germany,  Tieck  has  said* 
that  "  it  had  ever  wanted  an  opportunity  of  cre- 
ating and  forming  a  truly  national  stage.  If  actors 
and  their  art  are  perhaps  at  present  overvalued,  they 
were  as  unduly  contemned  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  They  were  merely  strollers. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  theatre  was  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  populace  only ;  and  when  learned  men 
began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  wretched  state 
of  the  drama,  they  commenced  by  utterly  destroy- 
ing the  little  nationality  which  it  possessed.  Upon 
this  nationality  true  poets  could  and  would  have 
formed  a  genuine  German  theatre.  To  establish 
:em  of  false  criticism,  and  to  recommend  an 
imitation  of  the  French  stage  as  the  only  means 
of  benefiting  then:  own,  was  the  aim  of  these 
writers  ;  and  this  before  they  themselves  had  pro- 
duced any  standard  poetical  works."  The  ill  effects 
of  this  influence  Tieck  laments  as  having  existed 
ever  since ;  the  contest  which  has  arisen  in  favour 
of  Sliakspere  and  nature  having,  with  few  excep- 
tions, only  produced  an  hermaphrodite  between 
the  two  systems,  and  naturalized  "  everything  that 
can  be  called  bad  taste  and  wretchedness." 

Better  things  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  connexion  anciently  subsisting  between  the 
English  and  German  stages,  of  which  Tieck  inci- 
dentally asserts  the  existence.  He  says,  "  The 
Whitsun  plays  excepted,  the  comedies  and  trage- 
dies of  Hans  Sachs  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as 
dramatic  works ;  they  are  either  religious  or  secular 
tales  or  novels,  related  in  dialogue,  without  any 
attempt  at  effect;  the  plots  are  introduced  and  com- 
posed without  any  art,  and  very  seldom  show  any 
trace  of  characterization.  His  latter  years  corre- 
spond with  the  youth  of  Shakspere.t  Jacob- Ayrer, 
who  lived  and  wrote  after  Sachs,  made  a  very  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  dramatic  art.  The  date 
of  Ayrer's  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  appears  that 
he  was  originally  engaged  in  trade  at  Nurmberg 

•  Alt-Englisches  Theater,  preface  to  vol.  i. 
t  Sachs  lived  from  1494  to  1576;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  writers. 


in  Bavaria,  but  afterwards  studied  law  in  the 
Gymnasium  at  Bamberg,  where  he  became  Hof- 
und-Stadt-gerichts  Prokurator  (proctor  in  the 
superior  and  city  law  courts).  As  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant he  was  forced  to  leave  Bamberg,  and  re- 
turned to  Xurmberg  in  1594,  where  he  acquired  a 
like  position.  He  is  stated  to  have  died  in  1618, 
but  Karl  Godecke  believes  that  1605  is  more 
probable.*  Of  his  published  works  there  is  a 
fine  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  British  .Museum, 
,  with  the  following  title: — 'Opus  Theatricum. 
Dreissig  ausbundtije  sehone  Komedien  und 
Tragedien  von  allerhand  denckwiirdigen  alten 
Bomischen  Historien  und  andern  politischen 
:  .ichten  und  Gedichten.  Sampt  noch  andern 
r-echs-und-dreissig  schonen  lustigen  und  kurzwei- 
ligen  Fastnacht  und  Possen  Spielen.  Durch  wei- 
land  den  erbam  und  wohlgelahrten  Herm  Jacobum 
Ayrer,  Xotarium  Publieum  und  Gerichts  Procu- 
,  ratern  zu  Nurmberg  seeligeu.  aus  mancherlei  alten 
i  Poeten  und  Scribenten  zu  seiner  Weil  und  Lust, 
i  mit  sonderm  Fleiss  zusammeu  colligirt,  nnd  in 
Deutsche  Reimeu  Spillweiss  verfasset,  das  man 
alles  Personlich  agirn  kann.  Sampt  eineni  dazu 
gehorigen  Kegister.  Gedruckt  zu  Xiinnberg  durch 
Balthasar  Seherffen.  Anno  1618.'  t  It  is  a  folio, 
paged  hi  leaves,  and  the  first  series  of  Comedies 
and  Tragedies  contains  464  leaves,  or  9-28  pages  ; 
the  Fastnacht-  and  Possen-spiele  contain  167 
leaves,  separately  paged,  and  has  at  the  end 
'  Gedruckt  zu  Xiirmberg  durch  Balthasar  Scherff, 
im  Jahr  1610.'  There  is  no  appearance  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  book  having  been  printed 
earlier  than  the  preceding  part,  and  the  date  may 
have  been  a  typographical  error. 
Ayrer,  or  the  person  who  drew  up  the  title,  it 

*  Grundriss  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtong. 

i  Thirty  excellent  and  beautiful  Comedies  and  Tragedie. 
from  various  memorable  old  Roman  historians,  narrated 
and  versified.  With  yet  other  thirty-six  beautiful,  merry, 
and  entertaining  Carnival  P:ays  and  Farces.  By  the  late 
honourable  and  learned  Herr  Jacob  Ayrer,  formerly  Notary 
Public  and  Proctor  in  Number*,  at  his  leisure  and  humour, 
wirt  great  diligence  collected  together,  and  competed 
theatrically,  so  that  all  may  personally  perform  them. 
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will  be  seen,  was  not  overburdened  with  modesty. 
The  u  beautiful"  and  "entertaining"  will  be 
found  with  difficulty  in  these  productions,  which 
in  their  style  resemble  those  of  Hans  Sachs,  with 
less  art  and  liveliness,  but  with  more  plot  and 
action,  a  coarse  characterisation  suited  to  a,  not 
very  intelligent  popular  audience,  some  natural 
simplicity,  with  considerable  roughness.  In  some 
minor  respects  they  have  a  slight  resemblance 
to  the  dramas  of  the  period  before  Shakspere, 
paying  no  respect  to  the  unities,  having  any  num- 
ber of  acts  varying  from  four  to  nine,  and  having 
an  intermixture  of  the  serious  and  comic.  All 
are  written  in  octo-syllabic  rhymed  verse,  and 
some  of  the  farces  are  in  the  manner  of  the  Eng- 
lish ballad  opera,  that  is,  with  songs  introduced, 
to  be  sung  to  popular  melodies.  Episodes  are 
frequent ;  in  many  instances  there  is  little  or  no 
plot,  but  a  succession  of  events  almost  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  Ayrer  is  fond  of  love 
scenes,  the  personages  descanting  at  great  length 
to  each  other,  and  occasionally  addressing  each 
other  in  song  ;  in  the  '  Beautiful  Phoenicia  '  there 
are  two  songs,  one  of  sixty  lines,  and  another  of 
110  lines.  lie  now  and  then  aims  at  the  pathetic, 
but  seldom  rises  above  the  frightful ;  and  in  his 
tragedies  the  most  striking  characteristic  is  the 
prevalence  of  disagreeable  and  bloody  actions.  It 
is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  production 
of  Ayrer's  plays.  Gottsclied,  according  to  Karl 
Sehmitt,*  gives  1585  as  the  date  of  Julius  Redi- 
vivus,  but  the  authority  for  the  statement  is  not 
given.  The  Preface  expands  the  title,  claims  a 
moral  purpose  in  the  work,  states  that  Ayrer  was 
an  exemplary  citizen  both  in  official  and  private 
life,  that  for  poetry  "  he  had  an  especially  excel- 
lent genius,  and  afeUx,  nay,  a  divinum  ingeniitm," 
and  announces  the  existence  of  forty  other  pieces 
that  are  to  "  follow  shortly. "  The  promise  was 
not  fulfilled.  But  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden 
there  is  a  MS.  copy  of  twenty -two  of  Ayrer's  dra- 
matic pieces,  of  which  nineteen  appear  in  the 
'  Opus  Theatricum,'  arid  three  are  yet  unpub- 
lished ;  to  some  of  these  the  dates  are  affixed, 
and  are  of  three  years  only — 1595,  1596,  and 
1598,  the  last  occurring  most  frequently.  This 
collection,  however,  is  not  an  autograph,  but  appa- 
rently a  carefully  and  well-written  transcript,  by 
more  than  one  copyist.  '  The  Beautiful  Sidea '  is 
not  found  in  this  collection.  We  subjoin  a  list  of 
the  published  Tragedies  and  Comedies  :— 

1  to  5.  Tragedy.  First  Part.  The  Foundation 
of  Rome,  and  how  it  acquired  great  power,  in  six 
Acts,  with  thirty  characters.  This  is  the  title  of 
the  first  of  a  series  of  three  tragedies  and  two 


*  Jacob  Ayier,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Getchichte  des  deutschen 
Dramas.    Marburg,  1851 
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comedies  on  the  history  of  Rome,  the  materials 
taken  from  Livy. 

6.  The  tragedy  of  the  Emperor  Otto  III.  and 
his  wife. 

7.  The  comedy  of  Julius  Redivivus,  from  N. 
Frischling. 

8.  The  tragedy  and  whole  history  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Bamberg,  and  institution  of  its  bishopric 
and  conventual  establishments;  this  is  in  nine 
Acts,  with  seventy-two  characters. 

9.  The  tragedy  and  shameful  death  of  the 
Turkish  Emperor  Mahomet,  of  his  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  his  extreme  cruelty. 

10.  The  comedy  of  King  Theodore  of  Rome, 
and  his  spoiled  children. 

11.  Tragedy  of  the  Greek  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  his  daughter  Pelimperia. 

12  to  14.  Comedy  of  Hugdieterich,  tragedies  of 
the  Emperor  Otnitt  and  Wolf  Dieterich,  three 
dramas  on  old  German  stories. 

15.  Tragedy  of  Theseus. 

16  to  19.  Three  comedies  and  a  tragedy  on 
Valentine  and  Orson. 

20  and  21.  Tragedy  of  the  beautiful  Melusina 
and  her  son  Geoffrey. 

22.  Comedy  of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  and  the 
Knight  Torillo  of  Pavia. 

23.  Comedy  of  the  faithful  Ramo,  son  of  the 
Sultan  of  Babylon. 

24.  Comedy  of  Edward  III.  of  England  and 
Elipsa,    wife    of    William    Montagu    and    born 
Countess  of  Varucken. 

25.  The  King  of  Cyprus. 

26.  Comedy  of  the  Pattern  for  Female  Chastity 
and  honour  ;  or  the  Beautiful  Phoenicia  and  Earl 
Tymbre  of  Coliseon. 

27.  Comedy  of  Two  Brothers  of  Syracuse. 

28.  Comedy  of  the  Beautiful  Sidea. 

29.  Comedy  of  an  old  rake  and  an  usurer. 

30.  Comedy  of  two  princely  counsellors,  and 
how  they  were  deceived  by  two  maidens. 

There  is  nothing  to  call  for  especial  notice  in 
the  Farces  ;  they  are  chiefly  expansions  of  jests, 
with  very  little  wit :  the  first  two  are  taken  from 
the  Cento  Novello. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Ayrer's  work 
there  was  published  in  Germany,  but  the  place  of 
publication  is  not  stated,  '  Engelische  Comedien 
und  Tragedien  :  das  ist  sehr  schone,  herrliche, 
und  auserlesene  Geist-  und  Welt-liche  Comedi  und 
Tragedi  Spiel.  Sampt  dem  Pickelhering  welche 
wegen  ihrer  artieen  Inventionen,  kurzweiligen, 
auch  theils  wahrhafltigen  Geschichte  halber,  von 
den  Engellandern  in  Deutschland,  an  Konig- 
lichen-  Chur-  und  Fiirstlichen  Hofen,  auch  in  vor- 
neiimen  Reichs-  See-  und  Handel-Stadten,  seynd 
agiret  und  gehalten  worden,  und  zuvor  nie  in 
Driick  ausgangen.  An  jetzo,  alien  der  Comedi 
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nnd  Tragedi,  Liebhotern  und  Andern  zu  lieb 
uini  '-'efulieri  der  Gestalt  in  cffene  Driick  gegeben  ; 
dass  sie  leicht  daraus  Spiellweiss  widerumb  ange- 
richt  und  zur  Ergetzlichkeit  und  Erquickung 
des  Gemiiths  gehalten  werden  konnen.;  *  The 
collection  contains  seventeen  pieces,  of  which  the 
titles  are : — 

VOL.  1. 

Queen  Esther,  a  comedy  [thoujh  Haman  is 
hangedl 

The  Prodigal  Son,  a  comedy, 
.latus,  a  comedy. 

A  King  of  England's  Son  and  a  King  of  Scot- 
land's Daughter,  a  comedy. 

Sidonia  and  Theagere,  a  comedy. 

Somebody  and  Nobody,  a  comedy. 

Julius  and  Hyppolita,  a  tragedy. 

Titus  Andronicus  and  the  Courteous  Emperor. 
a  tragedy. 

The  Beautiful  Maria  and  Old  Hanrey,  a  farce. 

V.-T..  II. 

The  Power  of  Cupid,  a  comedy. 
Aminta  and  Silvio,  a  comedy. 
Proof  of  Faithful  Love,  a  comedy. 
King  Montalor's  Unlawful  Love  and  its  Punish- 
ment, a  tragedy. 

Then  follow  some  Part  Songs,  with  the  music. 
Rosalina  and  Lietanus,  a  tragedy. 
Untimely  Curiosity,  a  tragedy. 

Schmitt  says  Gottsched  assigns  the  date  of 
1624  to  this  very  curious  and  rare  collection,  and 
so  did  Tieck,  but  believes  that  it  first  appeared  in 
1620,  and  later  in  two  volumes,  but  that  the  copv 
in  the  Berlin  Library  has  no  title,  and  therefore 
he  cannot  decide  as  to  the  date.  He  is  partly 
right  only  ;  il>r  the  original  was  in  two  volurnes,and 
in  one  square  volume,  as  has  been  stated 
in  England,  but  of  small  16mo,  without  pagina- 
tion or  printer's  name.  There  is  a  copy  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the 
title  to  the  first  volume  is  as  we  have  given  it, 
and  dated  1620,  while  the  second  volume  has  a 
somewhat  varied  title,  '  Liebeskampff,  oder  ander 
Theil  der  Engelischen  Comoadien  und  Tragoedien.' 
The  remainder  of  the  title  is  like  that  of  the  first  •; 
volume,  and  the  date  to  this  is  1630.  The  print- 
ing is  of  the  rudest  character — type  of  different 
sizes  in  the  same  speech,  and  paper  of  the  most 
inditferent  sort. 

*  English  Comedies  and  Tragedies:  that  is,  very  beau- 
tiful, splendid,  and  select  spiritual  and  worldly  comic  ai.d 
tragic  I'lays,  which,  on  account  of  their  clever  inventions, 
entertaining,  and  partly  true  histories,  have  been  acted  an  i 
performed  by  the  English  in  Germany,  at  royal,  electoral, 
and  princely  courts,  as  also  in  the  chief  imperial,  sea,  and 
;ommercial  towns,  and  which  have  never  before  been  pro- 
n  print:  now  published  TO  please  and  delight  ail 
lovers  of  c<  medies  and  tragedies  and  others,  given  in  print 
in  a  dramatic  form,  and  easily  fitted  to  be  acted,  so  as  to 
repay  the  cost  and  refresh  the  mind. 


But  there  was  an  earlier  writer  in  connexion 
with  what  is  called  the  early  English  school, 
though  his  productions  are  less  numerous  than 
those  we  have  mentioned.  Duke  Henry  Julius  of 
Brunswick,  who  was  born  in  1563,  and  died  in 
1613,  has  left  four  plays,  viz.  the  tragi-comedy  of 
Susanna,  the  tragedy  of  the  Proflig  tte  S<_>n,  the 
comedy  of  Vincentius  Ladislaus,  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  Adulteress.*  In  'Susanna'  a  Clown  is 
introduced,  of  an  English  fashion.  The  •  Profligate 
Son'  is  a  tragedy  full  of  horrors  ;  the  son  murder- 
ing father,  mother,  and  cousin,  sees  afterwards 
their  heads  in  the  dishes  on  his  dining-table,  and 
is  at  length  carried  off  by  their  ghosts.  In  '  Vin- 
centius Ladislaus,'  the  positions  of  Beatrice  and 
Benedict  in  '  Much  Ado  a'jout  Nothing'  are 
slightly  indicated.  The  '  Aeulteress'  contains  a 
scene  closely  resembling  the  escape  of  Falstaff  in 
the  buck-basket  :  the  jealous  husband,  about  to 
set  tire  to  his  house,  in  order  to  burn  his  wife's 
lover,  is  induced  by  her  to  allow  her  at  least  to 
save  her  linen,  and  assists  to  carry  him  out  con- 
cealed beneath  it ;  which  adventure  is  afterwards 
related  by  the  lover  to  the  disguised  husband  ; 
but  the  affair  ends-tragically,  for  the  husband  goes 
mad  and  the  wife  is  strangled  by  devils.  Later, 
another,  Andreas  Gryphius,  born  in  1616,  died  in 
1664,  has  a  similar  relation.  Gryphius.  wrote 
many  poems  and  some  dramas.  In  his  works 
there  is  a  melancholy  tone  of  thought,  and  a 
bitterness  that  distinguishes  him  from  his  con- 
temporaries. His  Charles  Stuart  is  indeed  the 
earliest  attempt  at  the  true  historical  drama,  and 
is  not  without  merit.  In  Peter  Squinz  he  reminds 
one  of  part  of  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' 
which  he  is  said  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with, 
but  which  is  not  easily  to  be  proved. 

We  have  enumerated  these  early  works  because 
a  question  has  been  raised  how  far  they  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  Shakspere  and  the  early 
English  dramatists,  or  whether  Shakspere  may 
not  have  borrowed  from  them.  The  titles  given 
in  the  list  will  show  how  very  few  could  possibly 
be  of  English  origin,  or  have  given  help  to  English 
authors.  Tieck,  as  early  as  1811  (as  we  men- 
tioned in  our  first  edition),  pointed  out  Ayrer  as 
the  first  who  had  adopted  this  new  style.  <;  Some 
of  his  plays  are  imitations  from  the  older  Eng- 
lish," says  he,  "  and  he  has  even  introduced  into 
many  of  them  a  Jack  Fool,  which  he  expressly 
calls  the  English  fool,  and  which  is  directly 
formed  on  the  model  of  their  dramatic  clown  : 
indeed,  we  find  among  his  works  an  adaptation  of 
Hieronymo,  or  the  Spanish  Tragedy;"  entitled 

*  Of  Henry  Julius,  Mr.  A  Cohn  gives  an  interesting 
account.  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  thi» 
•MS  prepared,  ht  fore  the  appearr^ce  of  Mr.  Cohn'i 
book;  which,  i.owever  w.,s  too  valuable  to  pass  unnoticed. 
\Ve  have  carefully  acknowledged  whatever  we  have  box- 
rowed. 
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in  Ayrer  '  The  Emperor  of  Constantinople. '  He 
guesses  the  work  may  contain  others,  and  lie  sub- 
sequently indicated  the  Beautiful  Sidea  and  the 
Beautiful  Phoenicia  as  resembling  The  Tempest 
and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ;  and  this  resem- 
blance of  Ayrer's  Beautiful  Sidea  to  The  Tempest 
was  noticed  in  the  Introductory  Notice  to  that 
play  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Pictorial  Shakspere, 
with  Mr.  Thoms's  statement.  Mr.  Albert  Cohn, 
in  his  very  clever  work,  entitled  (like  our  own 
Essay,  of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing) 
'Shakspere  in  Germany,'  1865,  asserts  that  The 
Tempest  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Beautiful 
Sidea,  or  at  least  that  Ayrer's  play  was  produced 
14  long  before  The  Tempest."  The  last  assertion 
is  most  probably  correct.  The  Sidea  is  one  of  six 
excellent  translations  given  in  Mr.  Cohn's  valu- 
able and  pains-taking  volume.  It  is  by  Professor 
Thomas  Solly,  in  rhyme  like  the  original,  and  will 
enable  any  English  reader  to  judge  how  much 
Shakspere  was  indebted  to  the  German  author 
The  incidents  are  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Thorns 
in  the  extract  given  from  him  in  the  play  (Pict. 
Shak.  vol.  ii.  pp.  395-6)  ;  but  characterization 
and  plot  are  entirely  different.  One  prince  is  sub- 
dued by  another,  and  is  forced  to  take  an  oath 
to  cede  his  dominions  to  the  conqueror ;  but  he 
secretly  declares  that  he  will  use  all  possible 
"rank  und  tuck" — stratagem  and  trickery — to  be 
revenged.  Sidea,  a  grown-up  woman,  laments 
that — 

"  Vor  hat  ich  viel  die  um  mich  erworben, 
.Tetzt  muss  es  sein  einsam  erstorben." 
Before  would  lovers  round  me  sigh, 
But  now  unwedded  must  I  die. 

—  Prof.  Solly's  Trant. 

and  her  father  exclaims,  "  Halt  maul ;  das  dich 
.T-;piter  schend."  Hold  thy  tongue  !  may  Jupiter 
dishonour  thee  !  while  Sidea  strikes  the  young 
prince,  calls  him  "  an  idle  hound,"  and  almost  im- 
mediately offers  to  marry  him.  Not  striking  like- 
nesses, we  think,  to  Prospero  and  Miranda.  For  the 
resemblance  of  the  incidents  we  should  rather  guess 
at  a  common  though  unknown  source,  or  they  may 
have  come  through  the  English  actors.  At  least 
there  is  no  borrowing  of  anything  essentially  dra- 
matic on  the  part  of  Shakspere.  The  comedy  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  Countess  of  Varucken  (evi- 
dently intended  for  Warwick)  has  far  more  resem- 
blance to  the  old  English  play  of  Edward  III.,  as 
it  embodies  the  idea  of  the  unsuccessful  passion  of 
the  monarch  for  the  Countess,  her  resolute  main- 
tenance of  her  honour,  and  the  happy  termina- 
tion, but  it  contains  no  part  of  the  succeeding 
portion  of  the  English  play  relating  to  the  wars 
in  France.  The  closest  approximation,  we  think, 
is  afforded  by  the  4  King  of  Cyprus,'  which,  in 
the  plot,  proceeds  almost  step  for  step  with  the 
'Bum')  Knight,'  a  play  by  Lewis  Machin,  printed 
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in  1608,  and  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  but  Machin's  play  was  founded 
on  incidents  borrowed  from  Bar.dello's  Novels. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  second  col- 
lection should  have  been  called  English  Comedies 
and  Tragedies.  Out  of  sixteen  pieces  there  are 
but  three  that  recall  any  recollection  ot  English 
dramas,  and  this  but  slightly.  The  Titus  Andro- 
nicus  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  an  earlier 
play  than  we  now  possess,  from  which  it  differs 
essentially.  In  the  '  Julius  and  Hyppolita '  is 
found  an  incident  similar  to  one  in  the  '  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  a  false  friend  supplants  an 
accepted  lover  by  means  of  forged  letters  ;  there 
is  a  clown  who  is  greedy  but  not  witty  ;  the  de- 
ceived friend  kills  his  rival  and  himself,  the  lady 
preceding  him  in  committing  suicide.  Somebody 
and  Nobody  has  merely  the  general  idea  of  the  old 
English  play  with  the  like  title.  Mr.  Thoms's 
account  of  this  volume  appears  to  have  been  taken 
altogether  from  Tieck,  and  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  copy  in  the 
British  Museum,  for  he  wishes  that  Tieck  had  re- 
printed the  'Julio  and  Hyppolita,'  saying,  "as  it 
is  in  all  probability  a  translation  of  an  earlier 
English  play  than  Shakespeare's  '  T\\v  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,'  .  .  .  in  order  that  some  idea  might 
have  been  found  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
Shakespeare  fashioned  what  his  last  editor  pro- 
nounces '  his  first  complete  comedy,'  or  if  the  sup- 
position be  correct  that  an  earlier  English  play, 
existed  on  the  same  subject  ....  it  will  be  but 
reasonable  to  conjecture  that  it  was  to  such  a  play, 
and  not  to  the  '  Diana '  of  George  Montemayor,  that 
Shakespeare  was  indebted  for  his  plot."  *  Had 
he  examined  the  play  in  this  volume  his  good  taste 
would  have  led  him,  we  think,  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  plots  of  Shak- 
spere in  this  play  or  any  of  them,  but  merely  a 
few  similarities  of  incidents,  as  in  the  instance  here 
brought  forward. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  most  of  the 
resemblances  consist  of  incidents  derivable  from 
common  sources,  and  that  Shakspere's  name — or 
indeed,  that  of  any  other  English  author— never 
occurs.  There  are  no  separate  dates  to  the  pub- 
lished plays  of  Ayrer,  but  the  '  Sidea '  is  arranged 
last  but  two  of  the  thirty  published  in  1618. 
Mr.  Colin  thinks  that  all  were  composed  between 
1593  and  1605.  lie  may  be  correct  as  to  the 
whole,  hut  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
'  Beautiful  Sidea '  was  of  the  date  '  circa  1595,'  as 
stated  on  the  title  of  the  translation.  As  there 
is  no  doubt  that  English  actors  were  in  Germany 
several  years  before  the  date  of  any  of  the  above- 
named  works,  may  not  they  have  brought  back 
dramatic  scraps  from  their  foreign  associates, 

*  Notelets  on  Shakspere,  1865. 
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which  may  have  leen  appropriated  by  play- 
wrights here,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
entire  piece  ?  Under  a  similar  mode  of  borrow- 
ing, we  believe  that  the  same  actors  in  many 
instances,  gave  the  plot  of  an  English  drama — 
some  now  unknown  to  ns — which  the  German 
writers  filled  up  in  form  essentially  different  from 
that  in  which  it  appeared  on  the  English  stage, 
but  in  which  were  adopted,  however  rudely,  the 
principles  and  treatment  of  what  is  styled  the 
English  School. 

Of  the  six  old  plays,  of  which  translations  are 
given  in  .Mr.  Cohn's  volume,  the  '  Beautiful  Sidea ' 
and  the  '  Beautiful  Phoenicia,'  are  from  Ayrer's 
volume.  'Julius  and  Hyppolita'  and  'Titus 
Andronicus '  are  from  the  first  volume  of  English 
Comedies  and  Tragedies ;  '  Hamlet '  is  from  the 
copy  of  an  old  German  manuscript  of  uncertain 
date  :  and  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  from  the  copy  of  a 
play  acted  in  Germany  by  English  actors,  in  1626. 
The  last  two  plays  are  undoubtedly  framed  after 
the  plays  of  Shakspere  of  the  like  titles,  but  in 
both  cases  the  poetry  and  the  characterization  are 
pretty  effectively  suppressed. 

Tieck,  as  early  as  181 1.  pointed  out  that, "  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  in 
Germany  a  company  who  called  thftuselves  the 
English  comedians  ;  they  visited  different  places, 
and  particularly  Dresden,  where  they  principally 
performed  pieces  copied  from  those  of  Shakspere's 
contemporaries  or  immediate  predecessors,  and  even 
by  himself."  *  Since  the  period  of  Tieck's  investi- 
gations fresh  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
diffusion  of  the  English  drama,  and  the  presence 
of  English  actors  in  Germany,  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  Earl  of  Leicester  took  over  a  com- 
pany of  actors  to  the  Netherlands  in  15S5.  They  or 
gome  of  their  companions  may  have  gone  to  Ger- 
many, and  upon  this  fact  Dr.  William  Bell  main- 
tains that  Shakspere  himself  was  there  between 
aid  1589.  He  says,  "  As  Shakspere,  on  ac- 
count of  repeatedly-punished  poaching  had  com- 
i  a  fault,  which  at  home  was  a  felony,"  [which 
it  was  not  | ]  he  was  forced  to  fly  liis  country  ;  and 
he  conjectures  that  "  Will,  my  Lord  of  Leicester's 
jesting  player,"  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  addressed  to  Secretary  Walsingham  in 
1586,  was  Shakspere.  Mr.  Bruce,  with  far  more 
probability,  supposes  Kempe  to  have  been  meant 
Dr.  Bell  supports  his  opinion  that  Shakspere  must 
have  been  in  Germany,  from  his  use  of  certain 
words,  that  he  says  are  German — one  instance 
will  suffice— '  Whoop,  jug,  I  love  thee'  (Lear),  he 
says  is  from  the  German  Juch  hey  (huzza),  and 
that  he  (Shakspere),  also  uses  hey  in  '  Hey,  nonny, 
nonny.'  J  A  similar  conjecture  has  been  derived 

•  Vcnede  zum  Alt-Englisches  Theater,  p.  xii. 

t  See  •  Biography,'  p.  iOS. 

j  Shakespeare's  Puck  and  his  Folk-lore.  By  Dr.  Win. 
Be!'-.  Vol.  11  The  first  volume  was  published  iu  18o3  ; 
the  second  and  third  volume*  bear  no  date. 


from  an  old  German  chronicle,  which  gives  an 
account  of  an  English  company  performing  at 
Miinster,  which  is  thus  translated  in  the  Athenaeum 
of  July  30,  1864 :— "  On  the  26th  November, 
1599,  there  came  here  eleven  Englishmen,  all 
young  and  lively  fellows  except  one,  who  was 
tolerably  old  and  directed  everything.  These  men 
acted  five  days  at  the  Ratbhaus,  and  gave  five 
different  comedies  in  the  English  language.  They 
had  various  instruments  with  them,  which  they 
played, — lutes,  cithers,  viols,  pipes,  &c.  ;  they 
danced  many  strange  dances,  which  are  not  usual 
here,  at  the  t>eginning  and  end  of  the  comedies. 
They  had  a  clown  with  them,  who  made  many  farces 
and  tricks  in  German  while  the  actors  were  chang- 
ing their  dress  between  the  acts,  so  as  to  make  the 
people  laugh.  They  were  not  allowed  to  stay 
longer  than  six  days  by  the  Rath,  and  when  those 
days  were  up  they  had  to  go.  In  the  five  days 
they  made  much  money  from  those  who  wanted  to 
hear  and  see  them,  for  each  had  to  pay  a  shilling." 
The  conjecture  is  that  one  of  the  company  was 
Shakspere.  There  appears  to  us  nothing  what- 
ever to  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  character 
of  the  performance  scents  not  in  accord  with  what 
we  should  expect  from  Shakspere,  and  as  the 
Athenaeum  observes,*  he  being  then  thirty-five, 
he  would  neither  suit  the  description  of  "  young 
and  lively,"  nor  "  tolerably  old."  But  above  all, 
this  was  the  period  when  Shakspere  was  in  his 
greatest  activity  as  an  author. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell  has  shown  that  William 
Kempe  was  certainly  in  Germany  in  September, 
1610,  from  an  entry  of  his  return  from  that 
country  in  a  MS.  -Sloane  392,  fvl.  40]  ;  and  in  a 
tract  called  '  A  Run-Awayes  Answer  to  a  Booke 
called  A  Roddefor  Run-Awayes,'  printed  in  1625, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Principal  Actors  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,'  in 
which  some  players, -addressing  Henry  Condejl, 
say,  "  We  can  be  bankrupts  on  this  side,  and 
gentlemen  of  a  company  beyond  the  sea.  We 
burst  at  London,  and  are  pieced  up  at  Rotterdam." 
A.  Glaser,  in  his  '  Geschichte  des  Theaters  zu 
Braunschweig,'  (History  of  the  Theatre  in  Bruns- 
wick) 1861,  informs  us  that  in  1597  there  were 
English  actors  in  the  service  of  Duke  Henry  Julius, 
the  author  already  mentioned.  From  the  name  of 
one  of  them,  Thomas  Sackeviel.  who  was  an 
especial  favourite  ut  court  it  is  rendered  probable 
that  these  comedians  were  not  Germans  who  per- 
formed English  pieces,  but  that  they  were  of 
English  pirth.  Mr.  Cohn  also  notices  a  letter 
dated  1611,  preserved  in  the  archives  cf  Darm- 
stadt, which  states  that  the  writer  had  seen  "  a 
German  comedy  called  the  Jew  of  Venice,  taken 
from  the  English,"  and  which  he  thinks  must  refer 
to  Shakspeie's  Merchant  of  Venice.  At  Dresden, 
Heir  Fiirstenau,  the  musical  director  to  the  royal 
court,  searching  for  materials  among  the  old  re- 
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cords  for  his  history  of  the  musical  and  theatrical 
entertainments  of  the  former  Electors,  ascertained 
that  from  1600  onwards,  there  were  English  come- 
dians in  Dresden  and  in  other  German  courts.  As 
early  as  1600  the  Dowager  Electress  'of  Saxony, 
Sophia  of  Brandenburg,  had  English  comedians 
in  her  pay,  and  there  were  visits  of  other  compa- 
nies to  the  town.  In  a  record  of  the  marriage  in 
1627,  of  Sophia  Eleanor  of  Saxony  with  George 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  it  is  stated  that  the  court 
removed  to  Torgau,  accompanied  by  the  following 
actors.  Robert  and  the  Pickelhering  (Merry  An- 
drew), with  two  youths  ;  Jacob  the  Hessian  and 
Edward  ;  Aaron  the  dancer  ;  Thomas  the  Jung- 
frau  (i.e.  who  took  female  parts)  ;  John  and  Wil- 
liam the  wardrobe  keepers  ;  the  Englishman,  the 
Red-head,  with  four  youths.  Mr.  Cohn  adds  that 
the  Landgrave  Maurice  of  Hesse  retained  English 
actors  in  his  service  till  1613,  and  that  "  in  the 
year  1599  English  actors  and  musicians  played 
at  Hildesheim  [in  Hanover],  and  indeed  in  the 
English  language."  *  He  has  also  traced  English 
players  in  about  twenty  different  places  in  Ger- 
many during  this  period,  besides  others  in  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Poland.  '  He  also  attributes  the 
adoption  of  prose  in  the  dialogue  of  some  of  the 
early  German  dramas  to  the  influence  of  the 
EngJ'sh. 

One  of  Herr  Fiirstenau's  t  most  interesting  dis- 
coveries was  a  MS.  Journal,  of  which  the  Baron 
von  Friesen  says  :  £  "  I  was  enabled  to  examine 
this  source  of  information  lying  readily  to  my 
hand,  and  from  it  I  have  been  able  to  form  a  list 
of  thirty-two  pieces,  which,  from  May  ,31  to  De- 
cember 5,  1626,  had  been  represented  by  the  so- 
called  English  comedians."  .  .  .  "Among  the 
thirty-two  pieces  which  were  represented  in  forty- 
two  performances,  there  were  four  which,  from  the 
title,  unquestionably  refer  to  Shakspere,  namely, 
iomeo  and  Juliet,  on  June  2  and  September  29  ; 
Fulius  Osar,  acted  on  June  8 ;  Hamlet,  Prince 
)f  Denmark,  on  June  24  ;  [this  was  probably  the 
Hamlet  reproduced  by  Mr.  Cohn],  and  Lear,  King 
of  England,  on  September  26th.  A  fifth  piece, 
under  the  title  of  '  Comedy  of  Joseph,  the  Jew, 
in  Venice,'  acted  on  July  13  and  November  5,  can 
only  be  held  as  doubtfully  the  same  as  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  Many  other  pieces  are  identi- 
fied by  their  titles  in  the  dramas  by  Marlow, 
Greene,  Kyd,  and  others  ;  but  it  is  singular  that 
only  two,  Queen  Esther  and  the  Prodigal  Son,  are 
contained  in  the  Engelische  Comedien.  From  the 

*  Cohn  s  Shakespeare  in  Germany,  p.  Ixi. 

IMoritz  Fiiistenau,  '  Zur  Geschichte  der  Musik  und  des 
Theaters  am  Hofe  der  Kurfiirsten  von  Sachsen,'  Dresden. 
1861. 
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English  form  of  all  the  titles,  it  might  almost  lead  to 
the  belief  that  in  tbeir  representation  before  a  court, 
with  an  educated  audience,  they  might  have  been 
performed  in  English.  Tieck,  however,  believed, 
and  Mr.  Cohn  coincides  with  him,  that  they  were 
uniformly  translated. 

Mr.  Cohn  gives  some  interesting  notices  of  the 
existence  of  the  drama  in  Germany  at  an  earlier 
period  than  has  generally  been  assigned  to  it ;  but 
this  does  not  belong  to  our  subject,  and  we  there- 
fore merely  refer  to  that  valuable  work.  He  then 
points  out  the  impulse  given  to  the  visits  of 
English  players  to  Germany,  but  he  rejects  as  we 
had  done,  the  notion  that  Shakspere  himself  had 
ever  been  one  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  visi- 
tors to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1586,  comprised 
the  names  of  Tomas  Pabst  and  Georg  Beyzandt. 
Thomas  Pope  (Pabst),  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
was  Shakspere's  colleague,  and  Beyzandt  is  con- 
jectured with  much  probability  by  Mr.  Cohn  to 
have  been  George  Bryant,  also  a  member  of  the 
Blackfriars  Company.  May  not  these  and  other 
individuals  have  given  Shakspere  some  slight 
notion  of  the  contents  of  Ayrer's  volume  of  plays  ? 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  this  intimacy  with  England  and  its  drama 
appears  to  have  suddenly  and  entirely  ceased,  at  the 
precise  time  when  it  might  have  been  most  advan- 
tageous to  Germany;  and  German  poetry  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  period  of  its  first  national  poets 
and  the  Minnesingers,  gradually  submitted  itself 
to  the  domination  of  French  taste,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  system  and  the  laws  which  it  prescribed. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  German  poetry  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  reviving  independence,  though  the 
first  impulse  came  from  without.  J.  J.  Bodmer,  a 
native  of  Zurich,  felt  and  lamented  the  want  of 
distinctive  character  in  the  literature  of  his  native 
language,  which,  formed  in  the  school  of  Gottsched, 
Gellert,  and  Weiss,  followed  slavishly  and  heavily 
in  the  footsteps  of  its  French  models.  Bodmer,  a 
thorough  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  English 
scholar,  made  an  attack  on  this  school,  in  1728,  in 
his  '  Anklage  wegen  des  verderbten  Geschmacks ' 
(Denouncement  of  Depraved  Taste),  and  he  was 
ably  seconded  in  other  critical  works  by  his  friend 
Breitinger.  Gottsched,  then  the  predominating 
literary  authority,  opposed  these  new  principles  of 
criticism  with  extreme  violence  and  considerable 
skill,  and,  supported  by  his  adherents,  a  war  of 
pamphlets  and  journals  raged  for  years,  t  But 
Bodmer  had  recourse  to  stronger  weapons  than 
critical  arguments.  He  translated  Homer  and 
Milton  into  German,  and  published  a  collection  of 

*  A  sketch  of  ;he  history  of  this  controversy  was  puo- 
lished  by  Gottlob  Schlegei,  of  Riga,  in  1764. 
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the  old  romantic  ballads  of  Germany.  His  doc- 
trines triumphed,  though  slowly ;  and  all  the  sub- 
sequent writers  of  any  eminence  were  more  or  less 
influenced  by  bis  opinions. 

These  controversies  inevitably  led  the  attention 
of  literary  men  back  again  to  England  and  Shak- 
spere,  as  it  was  thence  that  the  opponents  of  the 
French  style  drew  some  of  the  strongest  supports 
for  their  new  theories ;  and  there  has  probably 
never  been  an  instance  in  which  a  foreign  author 
had  been  so  completely  adopted  into,  and  had  so 
much  influence  upon,  the  national  literature  of  a 
country,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakspere  in  Germany. 

The  first  literary  announcement  of  Shakspere  to 
the  German  public  is  stated  by  Eschenburg  to  have 
been  in  Morhof's  '  Instructions  in  the  German 
Language,'  published  in  1682,  when,  in  a  chapter 
on  English  poetry,  he  is  barely  named,  the  author 
at  the  same  time  stating  he  had  not  read  him  or 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  1700  he  is  again 
mentioned  by  Benthem,  in  his  '  State  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  and  Schools,'  as  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished English  authors ;  but  all  he  says  of  him, 
and  that  only  in  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  is — 
"  Win.  Shakspere  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in  Warwickshire.  His  learning  was  but  small,  and 
therefore  it  was  the  more  admired  that  he  was  so 
excellent  a  poet.  He  had  an  intellectual  spirit, 
was  full  of  jest,  and  so  successful  in  both  tragedy 
and  comedy  that  he  could  have  moved  Heraclitus 
to  laughter,  and  made  Democritus  weep."  Even  in 
Jocher's  '  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,'  published 
in  1740,  in  a  short  article  of  eight  or  ten  lines  on 
Shakspere,  it  is  stated — "  He  had  a  jocular  mind, 
but  could  also  be  very  earnest :  he  excelled  in  tra- 
gedy ;  and  had  many  ingenious  and  subtle  contro- 
versies with  Ben  Jonson,  in  which  neither  of  them  ' 
were  gainers." 

From  such  sources  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
a  true  knowledge  of  ShaTispcrc  was  not  diffused 
either   rapidly  or  extensively ;    but    it  did  ad-  \ 
vance,    and    in    1741    a    translation    of  Julius 
Osesar  was  published  from  the  pen  of   Caspar 
William  von  Bork,  a  minister  of  state  in  Prussia. 
Eschenburg  states  him  to  have  been  a  clever  man, 
but  not  a  "  fortunate  translator."     He  thought  it 
necessary  to  advertise  his  readers  that  the  work 
was  undertaken  for  an  employment  during  sickness, 
and  he  adds  that  his  author  "  does  not  understand  , 
the  laws  of  the  stage,  and  on  that  account  he  will  i 
not  waste  a  word  with  any  man  in  justification  of 
this  tragedy."    The  version  is  in  rhymed  Alex- 
andrines.   We   are   unwilling  to   encumber  our  I 
pages  with  a  specimen  of  the  German  translation, 
though  it  might  be  amusing  to  some  of  our  readers. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  though  the  general  ideas 
remain,  the  vitality  is  extinguished.    It  is  Julius 
Cwsar  in  a  shroud  of  French  manufacture. 

Shortly  after  its  appearance,  Jobann  Elias  Schle- 
SUP.—  27 


gel  (the  uncle  of  the  two  more  celebrated  writers 
of  that  name)  undertook  to  recommend  Shakspere 
to  the  attention  of  the  German  public;  but  he  did  so 
in  a  very  lukewarm  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  He 
considers  the  poet  as  having  much  talent,  but  as 
rude  and  uneducated ;  and  one  who,  though  he  had 
uttered  many  exquisite  things,  knew  nothing  of 
rules  and  taste,  and  of  course  too  often  offended 
against  both.  As  a  specimen  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  retranslate  the  speech  of  Antony  over 
the  dead  body  .of  Caesar,  also  in  Alexandrines,  as 
not  being  close  enough  in  the  translation  by  Bork. 
It  is  certainly  better,  but  not  much ;  and  both  might 
be  easily  mistaken  as  translations  from  the  French, 
so  completely  is  the  force  of  expression  lost,  and 
the  sense  enfeebled.  Even  to  these  moderate 
opinions  Gottsched  and  his  school  were  of  course 
violently  opposed.  Schlegel  had  been  the  disciple 
and  Mend  of  Gottsched,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
him  and  his  followers  from  condemning  the  inno- 
vator with  great  acrimony,  nor  from  endeavouring 
to  smother  the  favourable  impression  he  had  made 
by  a  load  of  heavy  jokes  and  shallow  pedantry. 
But  a  long  step  had  been  gained  ;  the  subject  had 
become  interesting,  even  through  the  ill-temper 
cf  those  who  had  the  public  ear ;  men  could  no 
longer  be  entirely  ignorant  of  Shakspere,  and  began 
to  suspect  that  at  least  excellent  matter  was  to  be 
found  in  him.  • 

After  these  not  very  successful  attempts,  no  other 
drama  of  Shakspere's  appeared  in  a  German  form 
until  Wieland  undertook  the  task  of  presenting  him 
complete  in  1762-66— if  we  except  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  published  anonymously  at  Basle,  in  17->, 
in  '  Modern  Specimens  of  the  English  Stage,'  and 
which  is  stated  to  have  possessed  little  or  no  merit. 
But  the  interval  between  1741  and  1764  had  been 
well  employed.  Lessing,  indeed,  did  but  little 
directly  in  favour  of  Shakspere,  but  the  vigour  of 
his  attacks  on  the  French  academical  dramatic 
rules,  the  sound  reasoning,  the  fluent  yet  biting 
wit  of  his  criticisms  on  the  works  of  their  great 
models,  particularly  Coraeille,  and  Voltaire  their 
living  champion,  removed  much  prejudice  and 
many  difficulties  out  of  the  way  cf  a  favourable 
reception  of  a  translation ;  while  his  own  play  of 
'  Miss  Sara  Sampson,'  1754,  the  first  domestic 
tragedy  of  his  country,  though  severely  criticised 
by  his  countrymen,  as  a  nondescript  mixture  of 
English  novels  and  tragedies,  made  itself  thoroughly 
felt  and  understood  by  his  audience,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  proofs  given  by  the  critics  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  done  so.  This  tragedy,  though  perhaps 
the  best  specimen  of  the  kind  produced  in  Germany, 
unless  we  may  except  the  little  sketch  of  Werner's,* 
itself  a  close  copy  from  Lillo's  '  Fatal  Curiosity,' 
is  far  more  German  than  English,  both  in  its  ex- 
aggerated sentimentality  instead  of  deep  feeling^ 

*  Der  Vierundzwanzigste  Februar. 
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end  its  somewhat  questionable  morality.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  objections,  it  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful transition  from  the  formal  abstractions  and 
didactic  essays  of  the  French  (miscalled  classic) 
dramatic  school,  to  that  of  breathing  and  really 
human  characters,  and  animated  dialogue  or  conver- 
sation, of  which  Lessing  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
and  adopted  from  Shakspere.  The  attempt  how- 
ever was  considered  dangerous  at  the  time,  even 
by  liberal  critics ;  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  in  a 
letter  to  Lessing,  dated  Nov.  13,  1755,*  inquires 
how  he  got  on  with  his  domestic  tragedy— for  he 
will  not,  he  says,  call  it  by  its  name — and  warns 
him  that  the  name  will  probably  throw  a  Leipzig 
audience  into  fits  of  laughter ;  adding,  as  he  sup- 
poses his  advice  will  not  be  heeded,  "  Very  well : 
I  will  then  have  the  pleasure  of  laughing  myself 
with  the  audience  in  the  pit,  and  of  seeing  you 
blaze  up  at  every  distinct  shout." 

The  other  plays  of  Lessing.  particularly  '  Minna, 
•Ton  Barnhelm,'  a  comedy,  1766,  and  '  Emilia 
Galotti,'  a  tragedy,  written  in  1763,  but  not  finally 
completed  till  1772,  were  all  formed  upon  the  same 
principles ;  but  his  poetical  genius  was  not  of  a, 
very  high  or  creative  order.  The  most  favourable 
specimen  of  his  powers  is  doubtless  displayed  in 
'Nathan  the  Wise'  (1779);  but  this  is  rather  a 
dramatic  poem  than  a  drama,  though  possessing 
more  power  as  Avell  as  more  delicacy  of  charac- 
terization than  any  other  of  his  dramatic  pieces, 
and  with  fewer  defects.  We  have  already  re- 
marked that  the  impulse  in  favour  of  the  English 
school  of  dramatic  art  was  given  more  by  his 
criticisms  on  that  of  the  French  than  by  his  own 
performances.  These  criticisms  appeared,  in  their 
most  concentrated  form,  in  the  '  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgic ; '  a  work  partly,  if  not  wholly,  sup- 
ported by  the  managers  of  the  Hamburg  theatre, 
who,  in  April,  1767,  endeavoured  to  create  a 
German  National  Theatre,  not  in  any  political 
sense,  but  with  regard  to  its  morals  and  manners. 
"  We  are  altogether  sworn  imitators  of  everything 
foreign ;  and  particularly  the  humble  followers  of 
the  never-enough-to-be-admired  French.  Every- 
thing that  comes  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine  is  beautiful,  charming,  dearest,  godlike ;  we 
will  rather  disbelieve  our  eyes  and  ears  than  find  it 
otherwise ;  we  will  rather  be  persuaded  to  take 
rudeness  for  freedom,  impudence  for  grace,  grimace 
for  expression,  a  tinkling  of  rhyme  for  poetry, 
howling  for  music,  than  to  doubt  in  the  slightest 
degree  of  the  superiority  of  this  amiable  people, 
this  first  nation  in  the  world,  as  they  are  used  very 
modestly  to  call  themselves,  in  everything  that  is 
good,  and  beautiful,  and  elevated,  and  becoming."f 
The  work  took  the  form  of  criticism  on  the  dramas  ! 
.  represented,  with  a  few  remarks  occasionally  on  the  i 

*  Briefwechseln  mil  Mendelssohn ;  Lessings  Werke,  vol.  ' 
xxviii.  p.  13,  Carlsruhe  edit.  1825. 
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actors.  The  scheme  seems  to  nave  had  very  imper- 
fect success  with  the  public;  the  German  plays 
were  not  popular,  although  Lessing  speaks  well 
of  some  productions  of  this  class.  Translations  or 
close  adaptations  from  the  French  were  evidently 
preferred ;  and  the  bitter  though  witty  severity  of 
Lessing's  criticisms  upon  them  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, in  relation  to  the  fact  of  the  publication 
being  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  managers  of 
the  theatre. 

It  must  be  premised  that  Lessing  repudiated  the 
idea  of  Shakspere  wanting  art  ;  and  that  his  objec- 
tion to  the  French  school  was  on  account  of  what 
he  considered  its  cold  artificiality.  Of  their  theory 
he  remarks, — "  It  is  one  thing  to  settle  rules,  and 
another  thing  actually  to  observe  them.  The 
French  have  done  the  first,  the  ancients  only  seem 
to  me  to  have  attended  to  the  latter. 

"  Unity  of  action  was  the  first  dramatic  law  of 
the  ancients ;  unity  of  time  and  of  place  were  alike 
only  its  consequences,  which  they  would  scarcely 
have  observed  more  severely  than  was  necessarily 
required,  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  Chorus. 
Since  their  action  must  have.a  crowd  of  witnesses, 
and  as  that  crowd  always  remained  the  same,  which 
could  neither  remove  far  from  their  residences,  nor 
remain  from  them  longer  than  common  curiosity 
would  customarily  induce  them,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  do  otherwise  than  fix  the  action  to  a 
single  place,  and  confine  the  time  to  one  and  the 
same  day.  To  this  constraint  they  subjected  them- 
selves in  good  faith,  but  with  a  flexibility,  a  com- 
prehension, that,  seven  times  out  of  nine,  gained  for 
them  far  more  than  they  lost ;  for  they  forced  this 
compulsion  to  be  the  occasion  of  so  simplifying  the 
action,  of  so  carefully  rejecting  everything  super- 
fluous, that  they  brought  their  essential  materials 
to  be  nothing  but  the  ideal  of  this  action,  which 
|  directly  and  happily  assumed  that  form  which  re- 
quired the  fewest  additions  of  circumstances  of  time 
and  place. 

"  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  no  taste 
for  the  true  unity  of  action,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  wild  intrigue  of  the  Spanish  drama 
before  they  became  acquainted  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Greek,  considered  the  unities  of  time  and  of 
place  not  as  consequences  of  that  unity,  but  as  in 
themselves  indispensable  requisites  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  action,  to  which  even  their  full  and 
intricate  plots  must  accommodate  themselves  with 
a  severity  that  would  only  have  been  required  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Chorus,  though  this  they  had 
wholly  repudiated.  But  as  they  found  how  diffi- 
cult, indeed  frequently  how  impossible,  this  would 
be,  they  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  tyrannical 
rules  which  they  had  not  courage  enough  completely 

t  Lessitifis  \Verke,  Dramaturgic,  vol.  xiii.  p.  346,  Cnrts- 
ruhe  edit.  1824. 
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to  renounce.  Instead  of  one  particular  place,  they 
introduced  an  indefinite  place,  in  which  one  may 
imagine  now  this,  now  that ;  sufficient  if  these 
places  did  not  lie  too  wide  asunder,  and  that  none 
required  any  peculiar  decoration,  but  that  the  same 
decoration  should  suit  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
Instead  of  the  unity  of  a  day,  they  substituted  the 
unity  of  duration  ;  and  a  certain  time,  in  which  one 
heard  nothing  of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  in 
•which  nobody  went  to  bed,  at  least  not  oftener  than 
once,  however  much  and  whatever  various  events 
might  happen  therein,  they  agreed  to  consider  as  a 
single  day. 

"  Xc  one  would  have  condemned  them  for  this; 
for  incontestably  it  yet  permitted  them  to  produce 
some  excellent  pieces:  and  the  old  proverb  says, 
'  Bore  the  plank  where '  t  is  th  innest'  But  we  must 
also  allow  our  neighbour  to  bore.  We  must  not 
always  point  the  thickest  comer, — the  knottiest 
point, — to  him,  and  cry,  '  Bore  it  there ;  that 's 
where  I  bore  it ! '  Thus  exclaim  all  the  French 
critics,  particularly  when  they  treat  of  the  dra- 
matic pieces  of  Englishmen.  What  an  outcry  they 
make  about  their  regularity,  which  they  have  for 
themselves  so  infinitely  lightened ! "  * 

As  a  sample  of  the  style  in  which  the  French 
school  and  its  more  eminent  followers  are  handled 
by  Lessing,  in  reference  to  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
puted irregularities  of  the  English  drama,  we  give 
a  translation  of  his  notice  of  Voltaire's '  Semiramis,' 
which  had  been  produced  on  the  Hamburg  stage, 
April  29.  17U7:— 

-This  tragedy  was  produced  on  the  French 
stage  in  1748,  was  received  with  great  applause, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  made  an  epoch  in  its  his- 
tory. After  Voltaire  had  published  his  Zaire 
ana  Aliire,  his  Brutus  and  Caesar,  he  became 
strengthened  in  his  opinion  that  the  tragic  poets 
of  his  country  had  in  some  pieces  far  excelled 
those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  We  French,  he  says, 
'  might  have  taught  the  Greeks  a  more  skilful  ex- 
position [of  the  fable],  and  the  art  of  arranging 
the  scenes,  so  that  the  stage  should  never  remain 
empty,  and  no  one  enter  or  depart  without  a 
reason.  From  us  they  might  have  learned  how 
male  and  female  rivals  should  converse  in  witty 
antitheses, — how  the  poet  should  dazzle  and  asto- 
nish us  with  a  crowd  of  sparkling  and  elevated 
thoughts.  From  us  they  might  have  learned' — 0, 
to  be  sure,  what  is  there  that  every  one  might  not 
have  learned  from  the  French  ?  Here  and  there, 
certainly,  a  foreigner  who  had  read  a  little  of  the 
ancients  might  have  humbly  begged  permission 
to  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  He  might, 
perhaps,  have  objected  that  all  these  advantages  of 
the  French  had  very  little  influence  upon  the  real 
object  of  tragedy :  that  they  were  beauties  which 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  ancients  contemned. 

«  Dramaturgic,  \Verke.  vol.  xii.  op.  314-16. 


Yet  of  what  use  is  it  to  object  to  anything  from 
M.  Voltaire?  He  speaks,  and  we  believe.  One 
single  thing  he  regretted— that  their  great  master- 
pieces were  not  produced  upon  the  stage  with 
sufficient  splendour, — to  which  effect  the  Greeks 
had  devoted  the  first  attempts  of  their  imitative 
arts.  The  theatre  at  Paris,  an  old  tennis-ccurt. 
ornamented  in  the  worst  taste,  where  in  a  dirty 
pit  the  standing  auditors  press  and  crowd  against 
each  other,  justly  offends  him  ;  and  still  more  the 
barbarous  custom  of  admitting  spectators  on  the 
stage,  where  they  scarcely  leave  the  actors  suffi- 
cient room  for  their  requisite  movements.  He 
was  convinced  that  this  indecorum  merely  had  pre- 
vented much  which,  in  a  more  open,  convenient, 
and  handsome  theatre,  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  ventured  upon.  To  give  a  proof  of  this  he 
prepared  his  'Semiramis.'  A  queen  who  assem- 
bles the  nobility  of  her  kingdom  in  order  to  dis- 
close her  marriage  to  them— a  ghost  that  ascends 
out  of  his  tomb  to  prevent  incest,  and  to  revenge 
himself  upon  his  murderer — this  tomb,  into  which 
a  fool  enters  in  order  to  come  out  a  criminal — all 
this  was  indeed  something  entirely  novel  to  the 
French.  It  made  as  much  noise  upon  the  stage, 
required  as  much  pomp  and  as  many  changes  of 
scenery,  as  they  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to 
only  in  an  opera.  The  poet  believed  that  he  had 
produced  a  model  of  an  entirely  distinct  species, 
although  perhaps  not  prepared  expressly  for  the 
French  stage,  such  as  it  then  was,  but  for  it  as  he 
•*ished  it  to  be ;  yet  even  upon  that  same  stage 
'  Semiramis '  was  at  once  played  as  well  as  it  was 
probably  capable  of  being  played.  At  the  first  re- 
presentation the  spectators  still  sat  upon  the  stage ; 
and  we  might  have  seen  an  old-fashioned  ghost 
appear  hi  a  very  fashionable  circle ;  but  on  its 
repetition  this  unseemliness  was  remedied, — the 
actors  cleared  their  stage ;  and  what  was  then  an 
exception  in  favour  of  so  extraordinary  a  piece 
has  become,  after  a  time,  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment. But  it  was  principally  the  stage  at  Paris 
for  which  '  Semiramis '  made  an  epoch  in  this  re- 
spect ;  for  in  the  provinces  generally  the  spectators 
remainal  firm  to  the  old  custom,  and  preferred 
giving  up  ah1  illusion  rather  than  forego  the  right 
of  being  able  to  tread  upon  the  trains  of  Zaire  and 
Merope. 

"  The  appearance  of  a  ghost  was  so  bold  a 
novelty  in  a  French  tragedy,  and  the  poet  who 
ventured  it  justified  himself  on  such  peculiar 
grounds,  that  it  may  reward  the  labour  of  bestow- 
ing a  few  moments  upon  them : — 

" '  People  cry  out  and  write  on  all  sides,'  says 
M.  Voltaire.  '  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  ghosts, 
and  that  the  appearance  of  the  dead  before  the 
eyes  of  an  enlightened  nation  can  be  considered 
as  nothing  else  than  childish.  What ! '  he  adds ; 
'  all  antiquity  has  believed  in  these  wonders,  and 
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shall  it  not  be  granted  to  us  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  the  ancients  ?  What !  our  religion  has  sanc- 
tified these  extraordinary  manifestations  of  Provi- 
dence, and  shall  it  be  deemed  ridiculous  in  us  to 
renew  them?' 

"  These  outcries,  methinks,  are  more  rhetorical 
than  well-founded.  Above  all  things,  I  wish  to 
avoid  bringing  religion  into  discussion  here.  In 
matters  of  taste  and  criticism  principles  derived 
from  it  may  be  very  good  to  silence  an  adversary, 
but  not  much  adapted  to  convince  him.  Of  reli- 
gion, as  religion,  nothing  may  here  be  decided 
upon ;  only  as  a  species  of  the  traditions  of  anti- 
quity can  its  evidence  be  of  any  value,  and  of  no 
more  than  any  other  evidence  of  antiquity, — and 
consequently  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  here, 
except  as  with  other  records  of  antiquity. 

'•Very  well:  all  antiquity  has  believed  in 
ghosts.  The  ancient  dramatic  poets  were,  then, 
justified  in  availing  themselves  of  this  belief.  If 
we  find  introduced  by  one  of  them  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  dead,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
judge  by  our  better  understanding.  But  have, 
therefore,  the  modems — those  dramatic  poets  who 
participate  in  this  better  understanding — the  same 
right  ?  Certainly  not.  But  if  he  lays  his  plot  in 
these  old  credulous  times  ?  Not  even  then.  For 
the  dramatic  poet  is  no  historian ;  he  does  not 
relate  what  was  formerly  believed  to  have  hap- 
pened, but  he  lets  it  once  again  take  place  before 
our  eyes,  and  this  not  on  account  of  its  mere 
historic  truth,  but  with  another  and  much  higher 
intention  Historical  truth  is  not  his  object,  but 
only  the  means  to  his  object ;  he  desires  to  deceive 
us,  and  to  move  us  by  the  illusion.  Thus,  if  it  is 
true  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  ghosts — if  this 
scepticism  must  necessarily  prevent  the  deception 
— if  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  sympathise  with- 
out being  deceived — the  dramatic  poet  counteracts 
himself,  if  notwithstanding  he  dresses  out  for  us 
such  incredible  fables :  all  the  art  he  may  bestow 
on  such  things  is  wholly  lost. 

"  Consequently — Is  it  indeed  not  allowed  con- 
sequently to  produce  ghosts  or  spiritual  appear- 
ances upon  the  stage  ?  Is  this  source  of  terror  and 
pathos  consequently  dried  up  for  us  ?  No :  this 
loss  to  Poetry  would  be  too  great ;  and  has  she  not 
examples  in  herself  of  genius  having  defied  all  our 
philosophy,  and  known  how  to  make  things  fearful 
to  our  imagination,  which  appear  ridiculous  or 
silly  to  our  colder  reason  ?  The  consequence  must 
therefore  be  otherwise,  and  the  deduction  be 
merely  false.  We  believe  no  longer  in  ghosts  ! 
Who  says  so  ?  Or,  rather,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
Does  it  mean  we  have  at  last  attained  to  so  much 
intelligence,  that  we  are  able  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  such  things;  that  certain  irrefragable  truths, 
with  which  the  belief  in  ghosts  stands  in  direct  op- 
position, have  been  so  universally  recognised,  ar» 


even  with  the  vulgarest  man  so  ever  and  conti- 
nually present,  that  to  him  everything  that  conflicts 
therewith  must  appear  necessarily  ridiculous  and 
in  bad  taste  ?  This  it  cannot  mean.  '  We  believe 
no  longer  in  ghosts '  can  thus  only  mean,  in  this 
case  (upon  which  almost  as  much  can  be  said  in 
favour  as  against,  which  is  not  decided  and  cannot 
be  decided),  that  the  present  ruling  manner  of 
thinking  has  given  the  preponderance  to  the  rea- 
sons against  such  a  belief;  some  few  have  this 
manner  of  thinking,  and  many  desire  to  appear  to 
have  it ;  these  make  the  outcry,  and  give  the  tone ; 
the  mass  keep  silence,  hold  themselves  indifferent, 
and  think  now  this,  now  that ;  in  broad  daylight 
hear  ghosts  laughed  at  with  pleasure,  and  talk  of 
them  with  terror  in  the  gloomy  night. 

"  But  this  acceptation  of  not  believing  in  ghosts 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  restrain  the  poet  from 
making  ase  of  them.  The  seeds  of  belief  exist  in 
us  all,  and  most  abundantly  in  those  for  whom  he 
principally  writes.  It  depends  only  on  his  art  to 
cause  these  seeds  to  germinate ;  only  on  a  certain 
power  of  giving  the  reasons  for  their  reality,  even 
in  the  swiftness  of  their  passage.  If  he  has  this 
power,  in  common  life  we  may  believe  what  we 
ourselves  will,  in  the  theatre  we  must  believe  what 
the  poet  wills. 

"  Such  a  poet  is  Shakspere,  and  Shakspere  almost 
alone  and  only.  Before  his  ghost  in  Hamlet  our 
hair  stands  on  end,  whether  it  covers  a  credulous 
or  incredulous  brain.  M.  Voltaire  does  not  wisely 
to  bepraise  himself  upon  his  ghost ;  it  makes  him- 
self and  his  ghost  of  Ninus  ridiculous. 

"  Shakspere's  spirit  comes  actually  from  the  other 
world — so  we  are  made  to  think.  It  comes  at  the 
most  solemn  hour,  in  the  shuddering  stillness  of 
night,  with  the  full  accompaniment  of  all  the 
gloomy  secret  notions,  when  and  with  which  we, 
even  from  our  nurses'  arms,  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  ghosts  and  expect  to  see  them.  But  Vol- 
taire's ghost  is  not  even  fit  for  a  bugbear  with  which 
to  frighten  children  ;  it  is  the  scarcely  disguised 
comedian,  who  has  nothing,  says  nothing,  does 
nothing,  to  make  it  believable  that  he  is  what  he 
declares  himself  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  appears  disturb  the 
illusion,  and  betray  the  creation  of  a  frigid  poet 
who  would  willingly  deceive  and  affright  us,  but 
does  not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Let  us  only  con- 
sider this : — In  broad  daylight,  in  the  midst  of  an 
assembly  of  the  states  of  the  realm,  announced  by 
a  thunder-clap,  Voltaire's  ghost  walks  forth  from  his 
grave  before  them.  Where  did  Voltaire  ever  hear  of 
ghosts  being  so  bold  ?  What  o!  1  woman  could  not 
have  told  him  that  ghosts  abhor  the  sunshine,  and 
do  not  willingly  visit  large  parties?  Voltaire,  how- 
ever, actually  knew  all  this,  but  was  too  timid  and 
too  vain  to  make  use  of  such  vulgar  notions.  He 
would  show  us  a  ghost,  but  it  should  be  a  ghost  of 
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a  much  nobler  species ;  and  through  this  ennobling 
all  is  destroyed  A  ghost,  that  presumes  to  do 
things  that  are  opposed  to  all  precedent  and  good 
manners  among  ghosts,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  a 
genuine  ghost,  and  here  everything  that  is  not 
required  for  the  illusion  destroys  the  effect  of  the 
whole, 

"  If  Voltaire  had  even  given  any  thought  as  to 
the  stage  effect,  he  would  have  felt  on  that  side 
also  the  unfitness  of  allowing  a  ghost  to  appear 
before  the  eyes  of  a  crowd.  Every  one  in  that  case 
ought  to  express  at  the  instant  of  its  appearance 
the  same  fear  and  terror,  but  each  should  express 
them  in  a  different  manner,  if  the  scene  is  not 
to  have  the  frigid  symmetry  of  a  ballet.  N  . 
let  any  manager  train  fur  once  a  herd  of  dull/^M- 
Tantet,  and,  even  if  they  are  most  happily  fitted 
(to  each  other  and  to  their  parts),  let  us  consider 
how  their  various  expressions  of  the  same  feelings 
would  divide  the  attention,  and  will  draw  it  from 
the  principal  personages.  If  these  are  to  make  the 
proper  impression  upon  us,  we  must  not  only  be 
able  to  see  them,  but  it  were  good  that  we  saw 
none  but  them.  With  Shakspere  it  is  Hamlet  only 
who  is  admitted  to  an  intercourse  with  the  ghost ; 
in  the  scene  with  his  mother,  she  neither  sees  nor 
hears  the  ghost.  Our  attention  is  thus  entirely 
fixed  upon  him ;  and  the  more  signs  of  a  mind  dis- 
tracted by  affright  and  horror  we  discover  in  him, 
the  more  ready  are  we  to  accept  the  appearance 
which  produces  such  marked  effects  in  him  for  that 
which  it  purports  to  be.  The  ghost  acts  upon  us 
far  more  through  Hamlet  than  of  itself.  The  im- 
pression which  it  makes  upon  him  passes  over  to 
us,  and  the  effect  is  too  momentary  and  too  strong 
to  admit  of  any  doubts  as  to  the  extraordinary 
cause.  How  little  has  Voltaire  understood  of  this 
stroke  of  art !  There  is  some  affright  at  his  ghost, 
but  not  much :  Semiramis  exclaims  once, '  Heaven ! 
I  die ! '  and  the  others  make  no  more»ceremony 
with  him  than  they  would  have  made  with  a  friend, 
supposed  to  be  far  distant,  who  should  suddenly 
enter  the  room. 

"  One  other  difference  I  must  yet  notice  which 
I  find  between  the  ghosts  of  the  English  and 
French  poets.  Voltaire's  ghost  is  merely  a  poetic 
machine,  which  is  only  introduced  to  remove  the 
difficulties  in  the  plot ;  in  itself  it  interests  us  not 
in  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  contrary,  Shak- 
spere's  ghost  is  a  real  acting  personage,  in  whose 
fate  we  sympathise  ;  it  awakens  terror,  but  at  the 
same  time  compassion. 

"This  difference  originates,  without  doubt,  from 
the  different  manner  of  thinking  in  the  two  poets 
as  to  ghosts  in  general  Voltaire  considered  the 
re-appearance  of  the  dead  as  a  miracle  ;  Shakspere 
as  a  merely  natural  event.  Which  of  the  two 
believed  most  philosophically  there  is  no  need  to 
inq-ure ;  but  Shakspere  thought  most  poetically. 


The  spirit  of  Kinus  never  occurred  to  Voltaire  as 
a  being  who,  even  in  the  grave,  could  be  capable 
of  pleasant  or  unpleasant  feelings,  and  for  whom 
we  could  feel  compassion  :  he  intended  merely  to 
teach  that  the  highest  Power,  in  order  to  bring 
crimes  to  light  and  punishment,  would  make  an 
exception  to  its  eternal  laws. 

"  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  an  error  when  the 
dramatic  poet  constructs  his  fable  so  as  to  explain 
or  confirm  some  great  moral  truth  ;  but  I  may  say 
that  such  a  construction  is  not  at  all  necessary; 
that  there  may  be  very  instructive  pieces  which 
tend  to  illustrate  no  such  single  maxims  ;  and  that 
it  is  wrong  to  consider  the  moral  address  at  the 
end,  which  is  found  in  many  of  our  older  tragedies, 
as  if  the  whole  piece  had  been  written  on  its 
account. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  '  Semiramis  '  of  M.  Voltaire 
has  no  other  merit  than  this,  for  which  he  takes  so 
much  credit  to  himself,  —  namely,  that  we  may 
learn  from  it  to  venerate  the  highest  justice,  which, 
in  order  to  punish  extraordinary  crimes,  chooses 
extraordinary  means,  —  '  Semiramis,'  in  my  eyes, 
would  be  but  an  indifferent  piece,  particularly  as 
this  moral  is  not  very  edifying.  For  incontestably 
it  is  far  more  befitting  to  the  wisest  Being  not  to 
need  these  extraordinary  courses,  and  that  we 
should  think  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  to  be  interwoven  by  him  with 
the  common  chain  of  events."  * 

Through  all  Lessing's  works  Voltaire's  dramas 
and  criticisms  are  treated  with  the  same  unsparing 
severity  ;  nor  do  the  opinions  and  practice  of  other 
French  writers  (with  the  exception  of  Diderot)  — 
Palitot,  the  two  Corneilles,  Moliere,  and  Madame 
Dacier  —  fare  much  better,  though  to  none  does  he 
I  appear  so  hostile  as  to  Voltaire.  Voltaire  he  con- 
'  sidered  as  a  bad  specimen  and  a  violent  defender 
of  his  national  drama,  which  Lessing  knew  was  too 
frequently  imitated  by,  and  too  certain  to  vitiate 
the  taste  of,  his  countrymen. 

Lessing's  intimate  friends  were  also  thoroughly 
1  imbued  with  opinions  similar  to  his  own.  Moses 
Mendelssohn  says  that  Voltaire  considers  all  nature 
to  be  comprised  in  the  fashionable  world  —  Bcn- 
tonnerie.  And  in  a  letter  to  Lessing,  in  1755,  he 
writes,  —  "  Is  not  Voltaire's  '  Orphan  of  China  '  a 
pitiable  thing  ?  There  is  even  less  of  plot  in  it 
than  hi  '  Esther,'  which  Voltaire  himself  has 
blamed  fbr  this  defect.  '  Genghis  '  has  even  less 
of  character  than  ;  Xerxes.'  '  Athalie  '  has  an 
almost  similar  plot  But  what  a  di  Terence  between 
Racine  and  Voltaire  !  How  clever,  how  masterly 
is  the  work  of  the  one,  and  how  clumsy  that  of 
the  other  !  "  Lessing  had  a  powerful  successor  hi 
J.  G.  Herder,  born  1744,  who  pointed  out  and  in- 
sisted on  the  distinction  between  natural  and  arti- 
ficial poetry,  and  whose  collection  of  popular 


*  Dramaturgic,  Werke,  vol. 
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ballads  of  all  nations  afforded  excellent  models  foi 
his  countrymen  ;  and  his  teaching  has  had  a  per- 
manent influence  on  the  literature  of  Germany. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  consider  in  detail  the 
effects  produced  chiefly  by  Bodmer,  Lessing,  and 
Herder  on  the  literature  of  Germany,  hut  only  with 
reference  to  the  growth  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
Shakspere.  A  marked  example  of  this  was  shown 
in  Wieland.  His  earlier  predilections  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  Gottsched  :  he  next  joined  the  school 
of  Bodmer,  and  for  the  time  his  works  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  mystical  Platonism.  But 
his  mding  and  knowledge  were  of  a  very  exten- 
sive character  ;  and  though  his  classical  predilec- 
tions had  led  him  in  some  measure  to  a  taste  rather 
for  the  French  than  the  English  school,  yet  the 
criticisms  of  Lessing,  and  his  own  acquaintance 
with  English  literature,  at  length  worked  a  change 
in  his  opinions.  About  1759  he  produced  his 
drama  of  '  Lady  Jane  Grey,'  and  in  1760  '  Cle- 
mentina of  Porretta,'  in  prose,  taken  from  the  novel 
of  '  Sir  Charles  Grandison.'  Lessing  reviewed'  tne 
first  of  these  in  a  journal  called  '  Die  Litteratur- 
Briefen.'  It  commences,  —  "  Rejoice  with  us  ! 
Wieland  has  left  the  ethereal  spheres,  and  wanders 
again  among  the  children  of  men."  The  author 
had  said  in  his  preface,—"  This  tragedy  is  devoted 
to  the  uobls  object  of  representing  the  magnanimity, 
beauty,  and  heroism  of  virtue  in  the  most  affecting 
manner  ;  to  paint  it  in  action  as  in  real  life,  and 
to  extort  for  it  the  admiration  and  love  of  man- 
kind." Upon  this  the  critic  observes,—  "  From 
this  announcement  we  may  easily  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  characters  and  action  of  the  piece. 
The  majority  of  the  characters  are  morally  good  ; 
and  to  a  poet  like  Wieland  what  does  it  signify 
that  they  are  poetically  bad  ?  Jane  Grey  is  a  good 
and  pious  maiden  ;  Lady  Suffolk  is  a  good  and 
pious  mother  ;  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a  good  and 
pious  father;  Lord  Guildford,  a  good  and  pious 
husband  ;  even  the  betrothed  of  Jane,  Sidney,  is  a 
good  and  pious—  I  know  not  what.  They  are  all 
cast  in  one  mould  —  in  that  ideal  form  of  perfection 
which  the  poet  has  brought  with  him  from  the 
ethereal  regions.  Let  it  be  so  :  when  Wieland  has 
been  sufficiently  long  among  men  he  will  abandon 
these  errors.  He  will  see  mankind  in  their  true 
figures  :  he  will,  like  Homer,  remove  himself  far 
from  those  moralists  who  fancy  pyre  n  <f>av\ov  aperj? 
irpofftivai,  jurjTe  KOKIO  xp^ov  :  *  he  will  find,  tV  rois 
•R-pa-y/iofft,  /ecu  rio  /8<a>  r<av  iro\\(av,^  the  proverb  of 

Euripides,  to  be  true,  — 


OUK  o.v  ytvoi 
AAA'  fff-ri  n 


tff0\a  /cat  Ka/ca 


*  That  neither  anything  bad  can  belong  to  virtue,  nor 
Anything  pood  to  vice. 

t  "  In  the  acts  and  the  lives  of  the  many." 
1."  There  cannot  be  a  part  entirely  good  or  bad, 

But  there  must  be  a  certain  mixture  (of  the  two)." 
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'  and  forthwith,  when  he  has  recognised  and  studied 
this  inward  intermixture  of  good  and  evil,  let  us 
pay  attention  to  the  excellent  tragedies  he  will 
produce.  As  yet  he  has  only  half-reached  the 
noble  objects  he  has  indicated :  he  has  represented 
the  magnanimity  and  beauty  of  virtue,  but  not  in 
the  most  moving  manner :  he  has  painted  virtue, 
but  not  in  action,  not  in  actual  life."* 

Part  only  of  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Like 
Lessing  himself,  Wieland' s  mind  was  not  of  a  suf- 
ficiently powerful  and  creative  character  to  make 
him  an  eminent  dramatist ;  but  the  height  which 
he  could  not  reach  he  could  see  and  describe  clearly. 
In  his  plays  he  had  borrowed  largely  from  Rowe ; 
but  in  his  '  Agathon,'  published  in  1773,  but  cer- 
tainly the  labour  of  many  years,  he  thus  writes  of 
the  dramatic  art : — "  We  complain  of  Shakspere — 
he,  among  all  the  poets  since  Homer,  who  know 
human  nature  most  thoroughly,  from  the  king  to 
the  beggar,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Jack  Falstafl',  and 
who,  with  an  almost  incomprehensible  intuition, 
has  seen  it  through  and  through— that  his  dramas 
have  no  plan,  or  at  most  only  a  faulty,  irregular, 
and  ill-devised  one ;  that  tragedy  and  comedy  are 
often  intertwined  therein  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner ;  and  frequently  even  the  very  personb  who, 
through  some  moving  speech  of  true  nature,  have 
.brought  tears  into  our  eyes,  in  a  few  seconds  after- 
wards, through  some  curious  accident,  or  some  ex- 
travagant expression  of  their  feelings,  if  they  do 
not  make  us  laugh,  yet  so  far  weaken  our  impres- 
sions, that  it  becomes  very  difficult  for  him  again 
to  place  us  in  the  position  in  which  he  would  have 
us.  We  complain  of  this,  and  recollect  not  that  on 
this  very  account  his  dramas  are  the  more  natural 
pictures  of  human  life."  t  With  these  feelings  he 
no  doubt  undertook  his  translation  of  Shakspere, 
which  appeared  between  1762  and  1766,  but  was 
carried  only  to  the  extent  of  eight  volumes,  con- 
taining twenty-one  plays,  in  the  following  order : 
— Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  King  Lear,  As  You 
Like  It,  Measure  for  Measure,  The  Tempest,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Timon  of  Athens,  King  John, 
Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,  King  Richard  II.,  First  Part  of  Henry 
IV.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Macbeth,  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Othello,  Twelfth  Night,  Hamlet,  and  A  Winter's 
Tale. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  found  any 
German  author  so  likely  to  have  done  justice  to 
Shakspere,  and  to  gain  a  favourable  hearing  for  him 


*  Lessings  Werke,  Anthell  an  den  Litteratur  Bricfen, 
fi3"'  Brief.  Lessing  had  previously  treated  Wieland's  pro- 
ductions with  considerable  severity,  but  his  knowledge  and 
tasie  had  notwithstanding  extorted  Wieland's  esteem.  In 
the  poem  of  '  Idris  and  Zenide,'  published  by  U'ie'aml  in 
17C7,  he  playfully  alludes  to  Lessing  "pinching  his  car." 

t  Agathon,  book  x.  chap.  L 
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before  a  new  tribunal,  as  Wieland.  His  country- 
men objected,  somewhat  unreasonably,  to  the  stiff- 
ness, hardness,  and  roughness  both  of  the  thoughts 
and  expressions  in  his  translation  ;  their  French 
models  had  made  them  impatient  of  any  want  of 
correctness  or  smoothness.  Horn  remarks  that 
"  one  of  his  critics  commenced  a  rude  and  violent 
review  thus : — '  Properly  no  one  should  have 
translated  Shakspere  at  all ;'  but  as  these  fugitive 
attacks  did  not  seem  effective,  Gottsched  grasped 
his  well-exercised  pen,  and,  in  the  Second  Part  of 
his  '  Necessary  Materials  for  the  History  of  Ger- 
man Poetry,'  angrily  complained  that  '  he  had 
before  him  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  day. 
and  the  great  self-formed  critics  (he  means  L 
only)  who  reverence  and  invoke  the  British  idol 
Shakspere,  and  other  dramatic  idols  of  chat  people, 
although  they  have  observed  as  little  rule  an  J  order 
upon  the  stage  as  the  German  Whitsun-play  writers, 
Rosenpliit  and  Scheerenberg,  and  introduce  upon 
the  scene  ghosts,  devils,  death,  heaven,  and  hell  as 
much  as  ever  they  had  done.' "  *  To  the  more  rea- 
sonable objections  as  to  the  harshness  of  the  style, 
Wieland's  defence  was  triumphant,  as  far  as  that  only 
was  concerned,  and  this  was  probably  all  of  which 
his  critics  could  judge.  These  reproaches  may  be 
well  borne,  he  says,  when  a  translator  has  had  an 
original  before  him  who  has,  intentionally,  been 
rough  and  loose  in  his  expressions,  and  tliis  in 
order  to  attain  a  higher  object,  as  Wieland  else- 
where intimates :  "  My  intention  was  to  translate 
my  author  with  all  his  imperfections,  and  tliis  the 
rather  as  I  often  thought  the  errors  were  them- 
selves beauties : "  and  he  wished  to  make  him 
kn^wn  to  his  countrymen  as  he  was.  He  says  it 
requires  no  great  wit  to  ornament  an  author,  and 
instances  Pope's  embellishment  of  Homer,  whom, 
he  naively  observes,  the  scholars,  even  in  England, 
consider  somewhat  too  much  beautified ;  but  he 
considers  this  as  far  less  detrimental  to  Homer 
than  such  a  process  would  be  to  Shakspere :  "  As 
soon  as  we  endeavour  to  ornament  him,  he  imme- 
diately ceases  to  be  Shakspere."  The  difficulty 
was  far  greater  to  preserve  the  characteristics  of 
his  style  and  manner;  and  "for  hours  I  have 
brooded,"  says  Wieland,  "over  a  passage  which 
would  have  cost  me  but  a  moment  had  I  allowed 
Shakspere  to  speak  as  he  probably  might  have 
spoken  had  he  been  a  contemporary  of  Garrick." 
''  A  Homer,  a  Lucretius,  a  Shakspere,  must  be 
faithfully  copied  (even  if  the  language  is  somewhat 
forced),  or  not  at  all."  These  are  good  canons  of 
criticism  ;  and  though  Wieland  did  not  altogether 
fulfil  his  own  aspirations,  he  was  an  excellent 
guide  hi  the  path  to  be  followed. 

The  reception  of  the  translation  in  Germany 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  encouraging.  In 
a  critique  in  the  '  Hamburgische  Dramaturgic,'  of 

•  •  Shakspeaie's  Schauspiele  erlautert,'  von  Frana  Horn. 


July  19,  1767,  on  Voltaire's  'Zaire,'  in  which 
Lessing  had  been  contrasting  Orosman  with 
Othello,  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the  for- 
mer, he  thus  notices  it: — "  But  is  it  then  always 
Shakspere,  some  of  my  readers  will  inquire — always 
Shakspere  who  has  understood  everything  better 
than  the  Frenchman  ?  This  vexes  us ;  for  we 
cannot  read  him.  I  seize  this  opportunity  of  re- 
minding the  public  of  something  which  they  seem 
intentionally  willing  to  forget  We  have  a  trans- 
lation of  Shakspere.  It  is  yet  scarcely  finished, 
and  no  one  heeds  it.  The  critics  have  said  much 
evil  of  it.  I  should  have  had  pleasure  in  saying 
much  good :  not  in  order  to  contradict  these 
learned  men,  not  in  order  to  defend  the  errors 
which  they  have  noticed ;  but  because  I  believe 
that  they  need  not  have  made  such  a  bustle 
about  these  errors.  The  undertaking  was  diffi- 
cult :  any  other  than  Wieland  would  in  his  haste 
have  stumbled  oftener  than  he,  and  unconsciously 
or  for  convenience  have  skipped  over  more ;  but 
what  he  has  dune  well  it  will  be  difficult  for  ano- 
ther to  do  better.  As  he  has  deli vered  Shakspere 
to  us,  it  is  a  book  which  we  cannot  sufficiently 
recommend.  We  have  yet  much  and  long  to  learn 
in  the  beauties  which  he  gives  us,  before  the  spots 
so  offend  us  that  we  must  necessarily  have  a  better 
translation." 

Public  attention  was  now  fully  awakened.  It 
will  be  inferred,  from  the  charges  brought  against 
Wieland,  that  many  criticisms,  some  of  them  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  original,  were  published.  The  de- 
fenders of  Shakspere  were  forced  to  concede  much 
to  their  influential  antagonists.  He  was  frequently 
admitted  to  be  coarse,  bombastic,  wanting  in  art.  and 
addicted  to  punning  and  buffoonery.  In  1771  ap- 
peared Eschenburg's  '  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Shakspere ;'  *  in  1775-8-2  his  revision 
of  Wieland's  translation  with  notes,  done  at  Wie- 
land's  request,  was  published;  and  in  177>-SJ 
his  own  translation,  in  prose,  except  two.  These 
are  good  as  literal  translations,  except  where  he 
has  suffered  himself,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  be 
led  astray  by  his  reliance  on  tlie  commentators,  or 
into  fanciful  improvements  ;  but  the  poetical  fire 
is  very  sufficiently  smothered"  He  succeeded 
better  as  a  critic  ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  he 
issued  a  new  edition,  much  enlarged,  of  his  first 
work,  La  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  then  recent 
labours  of  Steevens  and  Malone.  The  Essay, 
now  entitled  '  On  William  Shakspere,'  is  divided 
into  ten  sections.  The  first  is  'On  the  Circum- 
stances of  Shakspere's  Life : '  it  is  but  a  short 
sketch,  made  up  from  the  English  materials,  with 
a  somewhat  lengthy  description  of  the  jubilee  in 
The  second  section  is  '  On  the  Learning 
of  Shakspere,'  in  which  he  states  the  arguments 

•  *  Versuch  iiber  Shakspeares  Genie  uad  Schriften:  Leipzig, 
1771. 
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produced  at  that  time  in  England  on  both  sides  of 
this  much-contested  question.     He  himself  ob- 
serves incidentally  that  much  classical  knowledge 
was  floating  about,  and  that  even  pastry-cooks 
were  experienced  mythologists ;  summing  up  his 
opinion  thus : — "  The  truth  lies  probably  in  the 
middle.    The  opinion  that  Shakspere  had  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  both  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, and  was  well  read  in  their  best  writers,  is 
incontestably  going  too  far ;  and  they  are  equally 
in  error  who  maintain  that  he  was  a  complete 
stranger  to  them."  *    Sect.  3  is  '  On  the  Genius 
of  Shakspere ;'  Sect.  4,  '  On  his  Defects ;'  Sect.  5, 
'  On  the  State  of  the  Sfage  in  Shakspere's  time ;' 
Sect,  (i,  '  On  the  Classiiication  and  Chronology  of 
the  Plays ;'  Sect.  7,  '  On  the  English  Editions  and 
Editors ;'  Sect.  8,  '  On  the  Critical  Essays,  &o., 
concerning  the  Poet  and  his  Editors ;'  Sect.  9, 
'  A  List  of  the  Adaptations,  Imitations,  and  Trans- 
lations of  Shakspere's  Plays  ;'  and  Sect.  10,  'On 
Shakspere's  Poems,  with  a  Selection  from  them 
in  English  and  German.'     Many  of  these  sections 
contain  little  more  than  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of 
what  had  appeared  in  England,  and  this  must 
have  made  a  great  ad.litien  to  German  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  information  for  obtaining  a  true 
idea  of  the  real  nature  of  Shakspere.     In  his 
original  criticism  he  displays  no  very  great  degree 
of  excellence,  and  has  fallen  into  many  erroneous 
notions,  particularly  as  to  the  female  characters  of 
Shakspere ;  the  tragedy  heroines,  he  aflirms,  are 
kept  far  in  the  background,  while  "  in  comedy 
the  ladies  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  merry 
wives,  plain  orderly  matrons,  in  whom  chastity 
and  good  faith  are  the  best  qualities."    This  he 
attributes  to  the  state  of  female  society  in  England. 
How  such  ideas  could  be  entertained  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine.    These  errors  have  arisen  partly  from 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  early  English  lite- 
rature and  manners,  partly  from  his  dependence 
on  the  English  commentators,  but  chiefly  from  a 
want  of  high  poetical  feeling :  still  lie  evinces  a 
love  and  reverence  which  he  certainly  did  not 
acquire  from  his  English  studies,  and  a  desire  to 
appreciate  the  excellences  of  his  author.     Much  of 
Eschenburg's  criticism  is  adopted  bodily,  and  often 
without  any  direct  acknowledgment,  from  English 
writers  ;  and  from  them  he  learned  to  "  speak  by 
the  card"  in  dispraise  of  Shakspere.    One  of  his 
passages  which  reads  most  pithily  in  the  German,  is 
a  literal  translation  of  the  paragraph  from  Thomas 
Warton,  quoted  in  the '  History  of  Opinion,'  p.  397. 
Gerstenberg,  who  had  been  praised  for  his  own 
dramatic  productions  by  Lessing,  and  who  was 
thoroughly  capable    of   appreciating   Shakspere, 
boldly  announced  himself  as  his  admirer  about  this 

*  Eschenburg, '  Ueber  William  Shakspeare :'  Zurich  edit 
1SW>,  p.  79. 
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time  ;*  and  awakened  the  fears  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  tolerate  Shakspere  as  a  mark  of  their 
own  extended  knowledge,  but  by  whom  any  appli- 
cation of  his  principles,  or  any  praise  resting  on  a 
just  conception  and  feeling  of  his  excellences,  ap- 
peared dangerous.  He  was  accordingly  attacked 
by  Garve,  and  by  Weisse  in  his  anonymous  reviews ; 
but  Lessing's  known  opinion  of  Gerstenberg's 
merit  in  some  measure  protected  him.  Not  so 
with  Herder,  whose  '  Blatter  von  deutscher  Art 
und  Kunst'  appeared  in  1772.  Weisse,  although 
he  had  commended  Shakspere  in  his  own  tragedies 
of  the  Gottsched  school  (perhaps  to  conciliate  the 
dreaded  Lessing),  bitterly  reproached  Herder  with 
praising  Shakspere  immoderately,  and  thereby 
opening  the  doors  to  an  utter  want  of  taste.  Sub- 
sequently he  took  occasion  to  warn  his  countrymen 
against  the  example  of  Shakspere,  and  to  blame 
Eschenburg's  translation  as  dangerous,  in  an  article 
in  '  The  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts.'  t 

In  1774,  Lenz  produced  his  '  Remarks  on  the 
Theatre,'  with  an  Appendix  of  some  of  Shakspere's 
dramas,  t  "  He  had  a  truly  poetical,  though  not 
powerful  genius ;  and  his  translation  of  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost  is  replete  with  the  most  genial  feel- 
ing. It  was,  however,  not  merely  received  with 
coldness,  but  that  sprightly  comedy,  blooming  with 
the  brightest  colours  of  humour,  was  cried  down  as 
an  overwitty  and  distasteful  production,  and  for  his 
no  light  labour  he  received  the  reward  of  being 
considered  very  odd,  and  without  taste."  § 

Up  to  this  time  we  thus  see  that,  from  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  English  literature,  all  the 
most  eminent  men  of  Germany  had  advocated  the 
superiority  of  Shakspere  and  our  dramatic  art,  or 
passively  submitted  to  its  influence ;  for  the  efforts 
of  its  opponents,  however  smart  and  sarcastic  in 
the  conflict,  were  wholly  unable  to  prevent  the 
growing  predilection  in  its  favour  in  the  minds 
of  their  countrymen.  These  effects  were  shown 
more  frequently,  and  perhaps  more  strongly,  in 
the  productions  and  incidental  remarks  of  their 
native  writers,  than  in  direct  dissertations  on 
the  subject ;  and  we  have  thus  to  add  a  name  of 
European  celebrity — that  of  Gotne.  He  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Herder  at  Strasburg,  and  on 
his  return  home,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
composed  his  tragedy  of  '  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,' 
i  vhich  WHS  published  in  1773.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  literary  merits  of  Gothe,  and 
we  shall  therefore  only  remark  that  to  us '  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen,'  in  spite  of  some  defects  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  plot,  and  some  youthful  exube- 
% 

*  Briefeiiberd'e  Merkwurdittkeiten  der  I.ittcratur  Schlrs- 
wig,  1766-8.  In  1767  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  '  Ugoliuw 
was  also  published. 

t  Biblinthek  der  Schbnen  Wissenschaften. 

t  Anmerkungen  ubers  Theater.nebst  angehengteiu  Stiicki 
Shak3peres.  Leipzig,  1774. 

t  Horn,  i.  13. 
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ranees,  appears  to  be  the  boldest  designed,  the 
most  fully  characterised,  and  the  most  dramatic  of 
any  of  his  plays,  and  to  contain  mar.y  truly  Shak- 
sperian  touches.  It  was  attacked  by  the  critics 
expressly  as  being  an  imitation  of  Shakspere, 
and  they  alleged  that  such  imitations  were  cor- 
rupting the  German  taste.  "\Vieland  replied  that 
the  faults  of  imitators  are  not  to  be  fastened 
upon  Shakspere.  "  He  stands  by  himself.  His 
works,  in  which  nature  has  so  great  and  art  so 
small  a  part,  will  be  for  ever  the  enjoyment  of 
all  readers  of  undepraved  feelings  ;  they  are  acted, 
read,  felt,  studied,  but  are  not  to  be  imitated,  ex- 
cept as  faithful  copies  of  nature."  (Briefe  an  einm 
juvgen  Dickter.)  But  Goethe  was  an  universal 
genius ;  though  he  loved  and  admired  Shakspere, 
yet  all  his  dramas  after  this  were  constructed 
on  ever-varying  principles,  and  in  but  a  few  of 
them  does  he  again  approach  the  English  school, 
except  in  some  measure  in  the  familiarity  of  the 
dialogue.  Count  Egmont  and  Clavigo  are  per- 
haps the  nearest ;  while  in  his  '  Stella,'  a  domestic 
piece  that  may  be  included  in  the  same  category, 
he  has  produced  one  of  those  hermaplirodites  in- 
veighed against  by  Tieck,  in  which  improbability, 
untruth  to  nature,*  exaggerated  sentimentality, 
and  crime  are  presented  to  our  view,  and  recom- 
mended to  our  sympathies,  under  circumstances 
and  in  language  of  no  common  power.  In  this 
line  he  led  the  way  for  Kotzebue.  Gothe' s  only 
other  contribution  to  the  just  appreciation  of  Shak- 
spere was  his  famous  criticism  on  Hamlet,  in  his 
'  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship.' 


,  [Gothe.] 

Schiller  closely  followed  upon  Gothe.     In  1781 
was   published,  and    in  17S2  was  acted,   'The 

*  'Stella'  is  said  to  be  founded  in  fact,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  untrue  to  nature  in  a  poetical  and  dramatic  sense. 


Robbers.'  Abounding  with  most  serious  faults  of 
taste  and  of  execution — indeed  the  worst  yet  most 
famous  of  all  his  plays — the  rough  vigour,  the 
earnestness  and  vitality,  the  daring  boldness,  and 
even  the  false  philosophy  and  morality,  combined 
to  insure  it  a  favourable  reception  ;  and  its  effect 
upon  the  German  mind,  though  much  exaggerated, 
was  doubtless  extraordinary.  AY.  Sehlegel  has 
spoken  of  it  as  a  direct  imitation  of  some  parts  of 
Richard  III.  ;*  but  we  think  it  unfair  so  to  regard 
it.  There  is  no  attempt  at  mere  imitation  of  cny  of 
Shakspere's  characters,  situations,  or  peculiarities 
of  style,  but  an  evident  and  partially  successful 
desire  to  seize  upon  his  manner  considered  as  a 
whole.  Its  popularity,  however,  exceeded  its  real 
importance  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  country, 
and  was  perhaps  even  detrimental  to  it.  It  had 
succeeded  by  its  innate  strength,  and  in  spite  of  its 
defects  ;  but  the  defects  were  far  more  witlu'n  the 
reach  of  imitation  than  the  excellences ;  indeed  the 
latter  were  by  many  unappreciated,  or  the  former 
mistaken  for  them.  A  swarm  of  Ritterschau- 
spielen  t  were  produced  by  the  examples  of  '  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen '  and  '  Die  Rauber,'  and  written 
"  after  the  manner  of  Shakspere,"  of  little  or  no 
value  in  themselves,  and  leading  to  gross  miscon- 
ceptions of  Shakspere's  true  character.  Unlike 
Gothe,  Schiller  remained  true  to  his  first  impres- 
sions, and  all  his  other  dramas  (except '  The  Bride 
of  Messina '),  however  varying  in  form,  are  all  more 
or  less  of  the  school  of  Shakspere,  only  marked  by 
the  difference  of  their  respective  minds.  Schiller's 
other  works,  particularly  his  lyrical  ballads,  con- 
tain many  testimonies  of  the  esteem  he  continued 
to  feel  for  English  literature  in  general.  While 
poet  to  the  theatre  at  Mannheim,  in  1783,  he  also 
translated  Macbeth,  which  was  then  acted. 

But  perhaps  a  wider,  though  not  so  perfect  a 
knowledge  of  Shakspere,  was  imparted  to  the 
German  public  by  the  adaptation  of  his  dramas  to 
the  national  stage.  In  this  work  by  far  the  most 
effective  was  F.  L.  Schroder,  the  manager  of  the 
Hamburg  theatre.  "This  man,"  says  Horn, 
"  whom  the  general  voice  has  recognised  as  a 
truly  great  actor  and  an  intelligent  man,  had 
Already  long  felt  within  what  narrow  limits  the 
half-German  and  half-French  productions  of  an 
earlier  period  confined  his  splendid  talents,  in 
which  thoughts  and  passions  were  almost  never 
represented,  but  related  only  in  lamentations  or 
declamations.  A  favourable  destiny  led  him  to 
Shakspere's  works,  and  in  them  he  discovered  a 
world  of  riches,  full  of  character,  of  animated 
thoughts  and  passions.  His  whole  devotion  was 
now  turned  towards  this  poet,  and  everything 

*  It  appears  to  us  that  the  characters  of  Karl  and  Franz 
have  more  probably  been  suggested  by  Fielding's  Tom 
Jones  and  Blifil. 

t  Literally,  knightly  plays  ;  but  it  means  dramas  repre- 
senting events  occurring  during  the  middle  ages. 
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truly  great  in  his  own  mimic  art  was  in  future  to 
receive  its  chief  nourishment  from  him.  The  poet 
Shakspere,  in  his  endless  charms  and  sweetness, 
certainly  remained  to  him  unknown, — as  Schroder, 
particularly  in  his  latter  years,  entertained  the 
strange  opinion  that  an  acting  play  should  by  no 
means  be  poetical, — but  the  dramatist,  the  charac- 
teriser,  was  to  him  invaluable,  and  as  such  he  now 
sought  to  adapt  him  to  the  German  stage.  The 
delightful  and  varying  melody  of  the  language 
and  versification  was  severely  wrested  from  him ; 
almost  everything  that  moral  or  aesthetical  critics 
had  chosen  to  consider  as  exuberances  was  at 
once  rudely  cut  away  as  with  a  gardener's  knife ; 
and  even  the  conduct  and  catastrophe  of  the  piece 
sometimes  altered.  What  remained  were,  to  lie 
sure,  no  more  than  shadows  of  Shakspere ;  bu\ 
yet  these  shadows,  more  animated  than  hundreds 
of  spouting  heroes  of  later  times,  were  delightful 
and  instructive  appearances  upon  our  stage,  par- 
ticularly when  some  distinguished  actors,  and 
above  all  Schroder  himself,  devoted  themselves 
with  a  hearty  love  of  the  poet  to  the  representa- 
tion of  them.  For  the  German  stage  this  com- 
menced a  new  epoch, — real  talent  had  opportuni- 
ties of  distinguishing  itself :  for  to  a  great  degree 
there  are  no  mere  nonentities,  no  characterless 
characters ;  everything  is  truly  and  exactly  worked 
out  or  sketched.  For  the  common  routine  and 
mechanical  readiness,  even  for  melodious  voices 
or  acquired  plausible  declamation,  there  was 
little  occasion,  as  these  parts  required  to  be  acted 
—acted  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Men  like 
Schroder,  Fleck,  and  other  masters  of  our  stage, 
felt  this  thoroughly,  and  rejoiced  in  this  splendid 
poet ;  while  others  openly  or  secretly  opposed  them- 
selves to  him,  because  they  felt  that  their  common 
art  and  artifices  could  not  reach  him. 

"  The  public  showed  themselves  not  insensible 
to  the  beauties  of  the  poet ;  and  we  will  not  reckon 
too  severely  with  them  that  they  only  recognised 
separate  beauties,  as  they  had  no  opportunities  of 
seeing  or  hearing  his  complete  perfection.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  be  charmed  with  his  power- 
ful fancy,  enjoyed  single  characters  and  isolated 
bits  of  humour,  which  the  too  often  mischievously 
obliterating  pen  had  allowed  to  remain.  They 
were  kind-hearted  enough  to  be  pleased  that 
Hamlet— although  he  is  almost  inwardly  dead — 
should  remain  externally  alive,  should  ascend  the 
throne,  and,  after  a  decent  hesitation,  should  pro- 
mise to  govern  happily  and  wisely ;  and  they  re- 
joiced when  the  adapter  would  be  much  wiser 
than  the  poet,  and  framed  the  fate  of  Lear  and 
Cordelia  more  pleasantly  at  the  conclusion.  Not 
less  success  had  Macbeth  and  Othello;  but  this 
art  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Measure  for 
Measure  (adapted  by  Schroder),  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  (by  the  same),  and  Julius  Ca-sar  (brought 
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upon  the  stage  by  Dalberg  with  great  care  ana 
splendour),  Avould  not  correspond  with  their 
taste."  * 

About  the  same  time  Burger,  best  known  in 
England  as  the  author  of  the  ballad  of  '  Leonora,' 
was  induced  by  Schroder  to  undertake  a  transla- 
tion of  Macbeth.  In  his  preface  to  the  play  Burger 
states  as  follows : — • 

"  Our  celebrated  actor  Schroder,  who  wished  to 
introduce  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  on  the  stage  at 
Hanover  in  1777,  applied  to  me  to  translate  for 
him  those  scenes  in  which  the  witches  appeared, — 
and  I  did  so.  He  afterwards  wished  me  to  com- 
plete the  whole  piece ;  but  I,  who  had  never  seen 
ten  plays  acted  in  my  life,  had  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  my  own  knowledge  and  power.  He 
provided  me,  therefore,  not  only  with  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  scenes,  but  with  an  almost- 
complete  version  of  the  whole  piece,  mostly 
compiled  from  the  translations  of  Wieland  and 
Eschenburg,  placing  it  at  my  free  disposal  to  deal 
with  it  as  I  would.  This  I  have  generally  fol- 
lowed, but  not  always.  In  the  prose  parts,  in 
which  no  one  but  Shakspere  himself  could  have 
given  word  for  word,  I  have  availed  myself  of  that 
translation,  where  no  better  sense,  or  more  feeling 
of  the  power  of  the  original,  or  the  maintaining  of 
my  own  manner,  language,  and  style,  has  com- 
pelled me  to  deviate  from  it. 

"  My  attempt  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  a 
sacrilege.  This  temple  is  so  full  that  much  may 
be  wanted  without  being  missed.  Moreover,  I 
have  destroyed  nothing,  but  only  left  somewhat 
behind  in  the  treasury,  from  which  those  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  what  they  find  in  this  may  re- 
cover whatever  more  they  may  please.  Of  my 
own  poor  efforts  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  wish  it 
may  not  appear  as  a  beggar's  patch  upon  the  purple 
mantle  of  Shakspere. 

"  But  my  Macbeth  was  not  ready  at  the  time 
when  Schroder  required  it  (and  he  had  often 
urged  me  for  it),  and  it  has  remained  lying  by  me 
almost  the  whole  time  that  so  many  other  good 
Macbeths  have  appeared,  of  which,  however,  1 
have  seen  none  but  that  by  Wagner.  Schroder 
has  now  no  longer  any  occasion  to  require  mine. 
Nevertheless  the  world  is  wide  enough,  so  that 
this  may  well  find  a  place  amongst  others,  with 
which  it  willingly  takes  its  chance,  without  crowd- 
ing; tor  I  issue  it  by  no  means  with  the  proud 
assumption  that  it- may  be  something  peculiar,  or 
even  better  adapted  for  representation  than  tho 
Macbeths  hitherto  acted,  but  because  many  of  my 
friends  have  been  pleased  with  the  incantation- 
scenes,  often  applied  for  them,  and  it  became  to 
me  a  trouble  to  copy  them  out.  I  know  and  feel 
well  enough  what  is  required  in  a  play,  the  highest 
work  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  that  it  is  beyond  tha 
*  Horn,  Einleitung,  pp.  2-1-26. 
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reach  of  my  powers.  At  this  acknowledgment 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand 
of  our  modern  dramatisers  will  no  doubt  laugh 
loudly  and  heartily. 

"  Of  the  incantation  scenes  I  have  only  a  few 
words  to  add.  I  have,  indeed,  never  seen  a  re- 
presentation of  Macbeth  myself,  but  I  am  told  that 
this  play,  and  particularly  those  scenes,  have  not 
produced  that  delight  which  is  the  object  of  all 
dramatic  art,  and  which  we  might  still  more  ex- 
pect in  a  piece  which  may  almost  unconditionally 
be  asserted  to  be  full  of  such  beauties  as  to  excel 
even-thing  that  the  human  mind  has  produced,  or 
ever  will  produce.  I  am  certainly  a  poor,  but  not, 
perhaps,  the  very  poorest  among  the  worms  of 
earth ;  but  my  genius — even  in  its  happiest,  lightest, 
most  powerful,  and  God-devoted  hours — crouches 
as  deeply  beneath  the  elevation  and  greatness  of 
the  scenes  before  and  after  the  deed  in  the  second 
act.  as  my  body  beneath  the  sun  in  the  heavenly 
system.  But  whether  that  effect  is  attributable  to 
the  text,  to  the  scenery,  or  to  the  declamation,  I 
cannot  say.  The  incantat ion-scenes  may,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  conducted,  as  easily  damage  as 
increase  the  effect  of  the  whole.  But  at  no  time 
can  it  be  allowed  to  regard  them  as  weeds  ex- 


tended over  even-  field,  as  the  high  and  deeply- 
learned  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  a?sthetical  philoso- 
phisers  (philosofunkeln)  of  his  sort,  gossip  about 
According  to  my  belief,  these  verses  ought  not  to 
be  sung  nor  spoken  at  an  actor's  will  in  any  sort 
of  declamation,  but  delivered  as  a  recitative,  ac- 
cording to  musical  notes.  Whether  this  will  ever 

happen  here  or  elsewhere  I  know  not." 

The  translation  is  dedicated  to  his  friend  Biester, 
as  a  remembrance  of  the  hours  at  Gottingen, — 
'•  When  we  together  enjoyed  ourselves  with  a  kind 
of  reiigious  extacy  over  the  greatest  of  all  poetical 
geniuses  that  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be." 

Burger's  translation  is  in  a  measured  prose,  ex- 
cept the  incantation-scenes.  Notwithstanding  hi* 
professed  reverence  for  Shakspere,  and  his  own 
undoubted  talents,  he  appears  here  only  as  one  of 
those  adapters  who  "would  be  much  wiser  than 
the  poet."  In  this  text,  selected  and  made  up,  the 
liberties  taken  are  enormous,  and  to  one  acquainted 
with  the  original  it  appears  rather  a  parody  than  a 
translation.  We  are  induced  to  give  the  second 
scene  of  the  first  act  of  this  '  Macbeth '  (so  early 
he  begins  his  improvements)  as  a  specimen  of  his 
labours,  to  which  we  aftix  a  literal  translation. 


(ACT  L— SCENE  I.) 

Enter  a  Body-guard  of  the  KING'S  on  one  side,  and  a  bleeding  Soldier  on  the  other. 
So'ue  of  a  battle  behind  the  Scenes. 


Trabant.  Wer  bist  du? 

Svldat.  Hoch  lebe  der  Konig  von  Schottland ! 

Trab.  1st  das  Feindes  blut,  oder  dein  eignes  1 

Sol.  Beides. 

Trab.  Wie  steht's  urn  die  Schlacht  ? 

Sol.  So,  dass  du  zu  spat  komrnst,  sie  gewianen 
zu  helfen. 

Trab    0  weh ! 

Sol.  Nicht  o  weh!  Victoria!  die  Schlacht  ist 
gewonnen. 

••'..  Victoria?  So  muss  ich  gleieh  zuriick  zum 
K6ni_re.  Erist  nicht  weit,  und  hat  mich  auf  kund- 
schaft  ausaesandt.  Nun  wiinschte  ich  mir  ein  paar 
Schwall>enrlugeL  Leb  wohl !  [  Will  gehn. 

Sol.  Holla !  nicht  so  hurtig,  Herr. 

Trab.  Nun? 

Sol.  Ich  bitt'  Euch,  was  wollt  Ihr  wohl  dem 
Ko'niu'e  sairen  ? 

Trab.  Das  die  Schlacht  gewonnen  ist. 

Sol.  Ich  hab'  aber  ge! 

Trab.  Gelouen,  Keil  ?  So  bist  du  ja  bei  deinen 
W unden  noch  ein  verzweifelter  Spatzmacher. 

Sol.  Ei.  wenn  sie  nun  auch  gewonnen  ist,  so 
konnte  Euresgleichen  doch  wohl  fur  einen  braven 
S<>l<laten  so  viel  Geduld  in  den  Ohren  haben,  ein 
Bitzchen  Erzahlung  von  seiner  mitgefochtenen 
Schlacht  anzuhoren.  Es  spart  Euch  ohnehin  auch 
die  Miihe,  den  Weg  zwei  Mai  zu  messen,  wenn  Ihr 
dem  Konige  etwas  umstandlichere  Nachricht  ab- 
statten  konnt. 

Trab.  Nun  so  sag"  her,  Freund :  aber  mach's  kurz. 

-So*.  Nicht  ein  Haar  breit  kurzer  als  es  ist.  Lansre 
stand's  nun  lierlich  so  so !  niit  der  Schlacht.  Sie 
wollte  nicht  von  der  Stclle,  recht  wie  ein  Schwim- 


Guard.  Who  art  thou  ? 
Soldier.  Long  live  the  king  of  Scotland ! 
Guard.  Is  that  enemies'  blood,  or  tlu'ue  own? 
Sol.  Both. 

Guard.  How  stands  it  with  the  fight  ? 
Sol.  So  that  thou  comest  too  late  to  help  to 
win  it. 

Guard.  0,  woe ! 

Sol.  Not  O  woe !  Victoria !  the  battle  is  won. 

Guard.  Victory?  Then  I  must  directly  back  to 
the  king.  He  is  not  far  from  hence,  and  has  de- 
spatched me  after  intelligence.  How  I  wish  now 
for  a  pair  of  swallow's  wings.  Farewell !  [Going. 

Sol.  Holla !  not  in  such  a  hurry,  good  sir. 

Guard.  Now,  then? 

SoL  I  prithee,  what  is  it  you  will  tell  the  king? 

Guard.  That  the  battle  is  won. 

Sol.  But  I  have  been  lying ! 

Guard.  Lying,  rascal  ?  then  thou  art  indeed, 
with  thy  wounds,  a  desperate  joker. 

Sol.  Ay,  if  now  it  is  won,  such  as  you  mi:iht 
well  have  so  much  patience  in  your  ears  as  to  listen 
to  a  bit  of  a  narrative  from  an  old  soldier  of  his 
battle.  It  would  spare  you  also  the  fatigue  of 
measuring  the  way  twice,  "if  you  were  able  to  give 
to  the  king  a  somewhat  circumstantial  relation 
of  it 

Guard.  Well,  say  on,  friend ;  but  make  it  short 

Sol.  Not  a  hair's-hreadth  shorter  than   it    is. 

Long  stood  it,  certainly,  but  so  so  with  the  Uittla 

They  moved  not  from  the  spot,  like  a  swiuiinti 
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mer,  der  dem  reissenden  Strom  engegen  arbeitet. 
Der  unbiludige  Macdonald,  recht  zum  Rebellen 
geschaffen,  wollte  sammt  seiner  Bande  schlech- 
terdings  siegen.  Fortuna  schien  auch  in  der  that 
seine  Hure  zu  seyn.  Aber  umsonst!  Der  unii- 
benvindiche  Macbeth  achtete  weder  ihn,  noch 
seine  Hure,  hieb  sich  mit  blutigem  rauchenden 
Schwerte  bis  an  den  Schurken,  und  liess  nicht 
eher  ab,  als  bis  er  ihn  zum  Wirbel  bis  auf  s  Kinn 
zerspalten  hatte. 

The  remainder  of  the  description  of  the  battle  is 
in  the  same  style,  and  the  close  of  the  scene  with 
Eosse  is  altogether  omitted.  Nor  are  the  choruses, 
upon  which  Burger  chiefly  prides  himself,  rendered 
much  more  faithfully,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  has  thrown  great  spirit  and  effect  into 
them.  We  suppose  the  arbitrary  and  absurd 
changes  were  made  with  the  idea  of  adapting  the 
play  more  popularly  for  the  German  stage ;  but  if 
so,  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  general  advance  of 
German  opinion  as  to  the  true  merits  of  Shak- 
spere. 

Amid  much  bickering  and  many  efforts  among 
authors  of  minor  importance,  a  just  appreciation 
and  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  Shakspere  was 
gradually  and  rapidly  extending.  In  1796  Fried- 
rich  von  Schlegel,  with  his  brother  August  ^il- 
hehn,  the  descendants  of  a  family  long  illustrious 
in  the  literary  annals  of  their  country,  commences 
a  periodical  work  called  the  '  Athenseum.'  They 
were  assisted  in  it  by  Novalis  (F.  von  Hardenberg) 
and  Ludwig  Tieck.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reform 
the  literary  taste  of  their  countrymen,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  '  Kritiken  und  Charakteristiken,'  having 
the  same  object,  in  which  they  attacked  the  then 
popular  dramatic  poets,  Kotzebue  and  IfHand  ; 
but  their  aim  was  rather  to  encourage  a  national 
style  than  imitation  even  of  Shakspere  and  the 
English  drama,  though  they  were  referred  to  as 
good  models.  In  1797  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel 
commenced  his  translation  of  Shakspere,  which 
appeared  in  successive  volumes  to  the  number  of 
nine,  but  which  he  did  not  complete.  Of  this 
translation  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  ;  but  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer 
to  it  at  a  later  period,  in  our  notice  of  Tieck. 
It  however  made  Shakspere  a  German  work,  and 
from  that  time  his  predominance  was  thoroughly 
felt  and  acknowledged.  But  this  was  not  all  Schle- 
gel did  for  Shakspere  and  his  countrymen.  In  1808 
he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Vienna  on 
'  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,^  in  which  Shak- 
erterQ  for  the  first  time  had  the  advantage  of  a 
criticism  at  once  acute  and  profound,  discrimina- 
tive and  genial,  learned  and  unpedantic.  The  effect 
produced  was  immense.*  The  lectures  have  been 

•  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of '  The  History  of  Opinion,' 

•we  mentioned  the  effect  produced  in  England  by  the  delivery 

of  Coleridge's  Lectures  in  1814      But  although  that  series 

•>/  lectures  had  great  influence  upon  the  public  taste,  Cole- 
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who  labours  against  the  raging  stream.  The  un- 
tameable  Macdonald,  well  fitted  to  be  a  rebel, 
would  absolutely  conquer  with  his  band.  Fortune 
indeed  seemed  to  be  his  whore.  But  in  vain !  the 
unconquerable  Macbeth  regarded  neither  him  nor 
his  whore,  struck  with  bloody-smoking  sword  till 
he  reached  the  rascal,  whom  he  left  not  till  he  had 
cloven  his  skull  from  crown  to  chin. 


excellently  translated  by  Dr.  Black.  They  have 
been  quoted  sufficiently  often  in  the  course  of  our 
work,  and  are  so  generally  known,  as  to  render 
quotation  almost  unnecessary ;  but  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  giving  one  or  two  passages  as  to  an 
opinion  which  had  become  too  common  in  Eng- 
land, namely,  that  Shakspere  "  wanted  art,"  that 
he  was  an  uncultivated  genius. 

"  If  the  assertion  were  founded,  all  that  distin- 
guishes the  works  of  the  greatest  English  and 
Spanish  dramatists,  a  Shakspere  and  a  Calderon, 
ought  to  rank  them  beneath  the  ancients;  they 
would  in  no  manner  be  of  any  importance  for 
theory,  and  could  at  most  appear  remarkable,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  obstinacy  of  these  nations,  in 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  rules,  might  have  af- 
forded more  ample  scope  to  the  poets  to  display 
their  native  originality,  though  at  the  expense  of 
art.  But  even  this  assumption  will,  on  a  more 
narrow  examination,  appear  extremely  doubtful. 
The  poetic  spirit  requires  to  be  limited,  that  it  may 
move  within  its  range  with  a  becoming  liberty,  as 
has  been  felt  by  all  nations  on  the  first  invention 
of  metre :  it  must  act  according  to  laws  derivable 
from  its  own  essence,  otherwise  its  strength  will 
be  evaporated  in  boundless  variety. 

"  The  works  of  genius  cannot  therefore  be  al- 
lowed to  be  without  form :  but  of  this  there  is  no 
danger.  That  we  may  answer  this  objection  of 
want  of  form,  we  must  first  come  to  an  understand- 
ing respecting  the  meaning  of  form,  which  most 
critics,  and  more  especially  those  who  insist  on  a 
stiff  regularity,  understand  merely  in  a  mechanical 
and  not  in  an  organical  sense. 

"  Form  is  mechanical  when,  through  external 
influence,  it  is  communicated  to  any  material 
merely  as  an  accidental  addition  without  reference 
to  its  quality :  as,  for  example,  when  we  give  a  par- 
ticular shape  to  a  soft  mass  that  it  may  retain  the 
same  after  its  induration.  Organical  form,  again, 
is  innate:  it  unfolds  itself  from  within,  and  ac- 
quires its  determination  along  with  the  complete 

ridge  had  expounded  the  same  leading  principles  of  criticism, 
in  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  as  early  as  I, sin.  (See 
'  Literan  Remains.' vol.  ii.  p.  203.)  The  merit  of  originating 
these  opinions  has  been  assigned  by  some  to  Coleridge,  by 
others  to  Schlegel.  Coleridge's  own  testimony  ought  to  be 
decisive  in  the  mailer  as  regards  Schlegel.  lie  lias  as  un- 
equivocally given  his  testimony  to  the  high  merit  ofLessing- 
—"It  was  LcMlngwho  first  proved  to  nil  thinking  men- 
even  to  Sl.akspere's  countrymen— the  true  nature  of  hit 
apparent  irregularities."  (See  '  Biographia  Literaria.' vol.Jl 
p.  256.)— Editor. 
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development  of  the  germ.  We  everywhere  dis- 
cover such  forms  in  nature  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  living  powers,  from  the  crystallization  of 
salts  and  minerals  to  plants  and  flowers,  and  from 
them  to  the  human  figure.  In  the  fine  ar 
well  as  in  the  province  of  Nature,  the  highest 
artist,  all  genuine  forms  are  organical,  that  is,  de- 
termined by  the  quality  of  the  work.  In  a  word, 
the  form  is  nothing  but  a  significant  exterior,  the 
speaking  physiognomy  of  each  thing,  disfigured  by 
no  destructive  accidents,  which  gives  a  tnie  evi- 
dence of  its  hidden  essence.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  poetry,  which,  though  imperish- 
able, wanders  as  it  were  through  different  bodies, 
so  often  as  it  is  newly  bom  in  the  human  race, 
must,  from  the  instrumental  substance  of  an  altered 
age,  be  fashioned  into  a  body  of  a  different  con- 
formation. The  forms  vary  with  the  direction  of 
the  poetical  sense ;  and  when  we  give  to  the  new 
kinds  of  poetry  the  old  names,  and  judge  of  them  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  conveyed  by  these  names,  the  . 
application  of  the  authority  of  classical  antiquity 
which  we  make  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  Xo 
one  should  be  tried  before  a  tribunal  to  which  he 
does  not  belong.  We  may  safely  admit  that  the 
most  of  the  dramatic  works  of  the  English  and  j 
Spaniards  are  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies  in  | 
the  sense  of  the  ancients ;  they  are  romantic  j 
dramas.  That  the  stage  of  a  people  who,  in  its  ! 
foundation  and  formation,  neither  knew  nor  wished 
to  know  anything  of  foreign  models  will  possess 
many  peculiarities,  and  not  only  deviate  from,  but 
even  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to,  the  theatre  of 
other  nations  who  had  a  common  model  for  imi- 
tation before  their  eyes,  may  be  very  easily  sup- 
posed, and  we  should  only  be  astonished  were  it 
otherwise.  But  when  in  two  nations,  differing,  in 
a  physical,  moral,  political,  and  religious  respect, 
so  widely  as  the  English  and  Spanish,  the  stages 
which  arose  at  the  same  time,  without  being 
known  to  each  other,  possess,  along  with  external 
and  internal  diversities,  the  most  striking  features 
of  affinity,  the  attention  of  the  most  thoughtless 
must  be  turned  to  this  phenomenon ;  and  the  con- 
jecture will  naturaiiy  occur  to  him,  that  the  same, 
or  at  least  a  kindred,  principle  must  have  prevailed 
in  the  development  of  both!" 

The  above  extract  explains  Schlegel's  opinion, 
not  entirely  novel  when  he  first  pronounced  it, 
and  now  generally  adapted  in  Germany  as  the 
theory  of  the  school  of  dramatic  art  in  England,  of  4 
which  he  looked  upon  Shakspere  as  the  founder : 
in  one  other  passage  we  will  give  Schlege  1's  view 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  and  qualities  of  Shak- 
spere individually. 

"  To  me  he  appears  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a 
blind  and  wildly  luxuriant  genius.  I  consider, 
generally  speaking,  all  that  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  as  a  mere  fabulous  story,  a  blind  and  ex- 


travagant error.  In  other  arts  the  assertion  refutes 
itself ;  for  in  them  acquired  knowledge  is  an  iudiv 
pensable  condition  before  anything  can  be  per- 
formed. But  even  in  such  poets  as  are  usually 
given  out  for  careless  pupils  of  Nature,  without  any 
art  or  school  for  discipline,  I  have  always  found, 
on  a  nearer  consideration,  when  they  have  really 
produced  works  of  excellence,  a  distinguished 
cultivation  of  the  mental  powers,  practice  in  art, 
and  views  worthy  in  themselves,  and  maturely 
considered.  This  applies  to  Homer  as  well  as 
Dante.  The  activity  of  genius  is,  it  is  true,  natural 
to  it,  and  in  a  certain  sense  unconscious;  and 
consequently  the  person  who  possesses  it  is  not 
always  at  the  moment  able  to  render  an  account  of 
the  course  which  he  may  have  pursued,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  thinking  power  had  not 
a  great  share  in  it.  It  is  from  the  very  rapidity 
and  certainty  of  the  mental  process,  from  the  ut- 
most clearness  of  understanding,  that  thinking  in 
a  poet  is  not  perceived  as  something  abstracted — 
does  not  wear  the  appearance  of  meditation :  that 
idea  of  poetical  inspiration,  which  many  lyrical 
poets  have  brought  into  circulation,  as  if  they  were 
not  in  their  senses,  and  like  Pythia,  when  possessed 
by  the  divinity,  delivered  oracles  unintelligible  to 
themselves  (a  mere  lyrical  invention),  is  least  of 
all  applicable  to  dramatic  composition,  one  of  the 
productions  of  the  human  mind  which  requires  the 
most  exercise  of  thought  It  is  admitted  that 
Shakspere  has  reflected,  and  deeply  reflected,  on 
character  and  passion,  on  the  progress  of  events 
and  human  destinies,  on  the  human  constitution, 
on  all  the  things  and  relations  of  the  world  :  this 
is  an  admission  which  must  be  made,  for  one  alone 
of  thousands  of  liis  maxims  would  be  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  whoever  should  attempt  to  deny  it. 
So  that  it  was  only  then  respecting  the  structure  of 
his  own  pieces  that  he  had  no  thought  to  spare  ? 
This  he  left  to  the  dominion  of  chance,  which 
blew  together  the  atoms  of  Epicurus  ?  But  sup- 
posing that  he  had,  without  the  higher  ambition 
of  acquiring  the  approbation  of  judicious  critics 
and  posterity,  without  the  love  of  art  which  endea- 
vours at  self-satisfaction  in  a  j>erfect  work,  merely 
laboured  to  please  the  unlettered  crowd :  this  very 
object  alone,  and  the  theatrical  effect,  would  have 
led  him  to  bestow  attention  to  the  conduct  of  his 
pieces.  For  does  not  the  impression  of  a  dram1 
depend  in  an  especial  manner  on  the  relation  ol 
the  parts  to  each  other?  And  however  beautiful 
a  scene  may  be  in  itself,  will  it  not  be  at  once  re- 
probated by  spectators  merely  possessed  of  plain 
sense,  who  give  themselves  up  to  nature,  whenever 
it  is  at  variance  with  what  they  are  led  to  expect 
at  that  particular  place,  and  destroys  the  interest 
which  they  have  already  begun  to  take?  The 
comic  intermixtures  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
interlude  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  spectators 
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after  the  straining  of  their  minds  in  following 
the  more  serious  parts,  if  no  better  purpose  can 
be  found  for  them ;  but  in  the  progress  of  the 
main  action,  in  the  concatenation  of  the  events, 
the  poet  must,  if  possible,  display  even  more  su- 
periority of  understanding  than  in  the  composition 
of  individual  character  and  situations,  otherwise 
he  would  be  like  the  conductor  of  a  puppet-show 
who  has  confilsed  the  wires  so  that  the  puppets, 
from  their  mechanism,  undergo  quite  different 
movements  from  those  which  he  actually  intended." 
Schlegel  found  a  most  able  and  active  coadjutor 
in  Ludwig  Tieck,  who,  born  in  1773,  had  early 
acquired  a  taste  for  English  literature,  and  for 
Shakspere.  So  early  as  1796  he  had  translated  The 
Tempest,  and  written  an  Essay  on  Shakspere's 
Treatment  of  the  Supernatural.  He  pursued  his 
studies  vigorously  in  this  direction,  until  it  was 
said  of  him,  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  early  volumes 
of  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  that  he  knew  more  of 
Shakspere,  and  the  contemporaneous  literature  of 
his  time,  than  any  other  foreigner,  if  not  any 
Englishman.  Tieck  early  held  the  opinion  that 
Shakspere  was  only  to  be  thoroughly  comprehended 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  older  English  dramas,  and 
in  this  pursuit  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
several  of  these  plays  were  by  Shakspere  himself. 
Under  this  impression  he  published,  in  1814  and 
1816,  his  '  Alt-Englisches  Theater,  oder  Supple - 
mente  zum  Shakspere,'  containing,  in  two  volumes, 
translations  of  the  old  plays  of  the  'King  John' 
of  1591,  '  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,'  '  Pericles,' 
'  Locrine,'  '  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,'  and 
the  old  '  Lear.'  In  1823  and  1829  followed 
'  Shakspere's  Vorschule,'  containing  Greene's 
'  History  of  Friar  Bacon,'  '  Arden  of  Feversham,' 
'  The  Lancashire  Witches'  of  Thomas  Heywood, 
the  '  Fair  Em,'  '  The  Tyrant'  of  Massinger,*  and 
'  The  Birth  of  Merlin.'  All  of  these  plays,  except 
those  otherwise  appropriated,  he  ascribed  to  Shak- 
spere, and  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions  has 
already  been  questioned  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  We  must,  however,  guard  the  reader  against 
the  belief  that  his  judgment  was  formed  under 
any  unconsciousness  of  the  real  worth  of  the 
pieces.  Tieck's  error  arose  from  cany  ing  too  far 
the  conviction  that  Shakspere's  genius,  like  that  of 
other  mortals,  required,  and  had  received,  cultiva- 
tion and  practice  before  he  could  have  produced 
his  masterpieces.  He  also  believed,  and  justly,  ^ 
that  Shakspere  began  writing  much  earlier  than 
had  been  generally  admitted  ;  he  was,  therefore, 
never  willing  to  take  for  granted  that  the  badness 

»  Massinu'er's  play  with  this  title  described  by  Gilford 
as  having  been  destroyed  by  Warburton,  the  Somerset 
hf'ald's  cook;  but  Tieck  found  the  piesent  one,  with  the 
«ine  of  '  The  Tyrant;  or  the  Second  Maid's  Tragedy,'  in  a 
manuscript  with  two  other  plays,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdown,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  same  ;is 
inc  one  mentioned  by  Gifford,  and  Massinger's  earliest  pro- 
duction. 
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of  a  piece  was  proof  sufficient  of  its  not  being 
Shakspere's,  particularly  when  there  was  any  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  its  favour.  In  his  excellent  pre- 
faces to  these  two  works  he  has  certainly  displayed 
the  most  ingenious  advocacy  of  their  claims ;  and,  as 
a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  treating  them,  we  will 
give  a  few  lines  in  reference  to  the  '  Fair  Em  :'— 
"  But  why  may  not  this  very  weak  attempt  be  a 
hasty  youthful  work  of  the  great  poet?  It  becomes 
more  probable  every  day  to  me  that  he  came  to 
London  much  earlier  than  is  generally  admitted 
If  he  was  there  in  1584  or  1585,  and  inclination  or 
necessity  had  driven  him  to  write  for  the  stage, 
without  announcing  his  name,  such  a  sketch  as 
this,  defective  in  character,  language,  and  inven- 
tion, might  well  be  the  work  of  a  youth  who, 
without  study  or  learning,  apparently  not  called  to 
be  a  poet,  gave  to  the  theatre,  which  it  certainly 
neither  honoured  nor  held  for  any  great  prize, 
a  magic-lantern  exhibition,  without  substance  or 
vitality.  For  Marlowe  or  Greene,  to  whom  some 
would  attribute  this  piece,  it  seems  to  me  altogether 
too  bad  and  insignificant,  for  even  if  in  the  first 
scene,  and  in  the  introduction,  there  is  some  re- 
semblance to  the  play  of  '  Roger  Bacon,'  it  is 
wholly  wanting  in  the  poetical  feeling,  the  light- 
ness and  pleasantness  of  that  old  drama." 


[Tieck.] 

The  fallacy  here  clearly  arises  from  not  making 
due  allowances  fur  \vliat  are  essentially  character- 
istics of  Shakspere's  mimlt  Shakspere  might  and 
did  write  earlier  than  has  been  iri'iierally  admitted, 
and  not  so  excellently  as  at  later  periods ;  but, 
though  "  defective  in  character,  languap',  and  in- 
vention," he  could  at  no  time  have  been  "  wholly 
wanting  in  poetical  feeling."  In  truth,  the  repudi- 
ation by  English  editors  of  much  that  was  un- 
doubtedly Shakspure's  seems  to  have  provoked  the 
German  critics  generally  to  assign  all  the  anony- 
mous dramas  of  the  period  to  his  pen,  under  the 
loose  argument, — "  If  not  his,  who  could  havo 
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written  them  ?"  Of  the  general  subject  of  Shak- 
spere  he  thus  speaks  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Alt- 
.isches  Theater:' — "  Since  Schlegd's  masterly 
translation  of  Shakspere  the  time  appears  to  have 
at  length  arrived  in  which  to  correct  our  news 
with  regard  to  this  poet,  and  to  allow  us  to  hope 
that,  through  the  study  of  these  masterpieces,  the 
German  eenius  may  be  inspired  with  true  notions 
of  art,  so  that  from  henceforth  a  school  may  arise 
on  which  mav  be  founded  a  really  national  drama, 
which,  while  it  approaches  to  the  great  English 
drama,  may  preserve  its  own  individuality,  without 
imitating  what  is  merely  adventitious,  or,  at  least, 
not  abandoning  itself  10  empty  mannerism.  Much, 
however,  as  Schlegel  has  enlightened  our  views 
respecting  these  great  works,  a  deep  and  well-  | 
directed  study  of  this  poet  is  nevertheless  required;  ! 
and  for  that  purpose  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  with  those  works  which  existed  : 
before  and  coeval  with  him,  works  which  had  ex- 
cited the  feelings  of  the  nation,  together  with  those  i 
plays  which  he  himself  produced  in  his  youth,  but  ! 
which  his  countrymen,  through  a  misjudging  criti- 
cism, and  from  a  desire  to  protect  (av  Ihey  thought) 
his  fame,  have  refused  to  recognise,"  For  this 
latter  purpose  the  two  works  named  were  published, 
and  in  them  he  promised  a  larger  and  more  com- 
plete work  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Shakspere, 
— a  promise  which,  though  frequently  repeated,  he 
unfortunately  never  fulfilled. " 

In  the  mean  tune  a  more  striking  proof  of  the 
growing  estimation  of  Shakspere  was  afforded  by 
the  appearance,  at  intervals,  from  ISIS  to  1829,  of 
a  translation  of  his  dramas,  by  John  Henry  Voss, 
who  had  already  earned  an  European  reputation  by 
his  translations  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Aristophanes, 
and  other  classical  writers,  together  with  his  sons, 
Henry  and  Abraham.  They  were  not,  however, 
so  successful  with  the  British  dramatist  as  the 
father  had  been  with  the  classical  poets ;  and  j 
though  the  translation  is  close,  and  6ccasionally 
happy,  yet  their  own  countrymen  condemned  it, 
as  being  too  literal,  harsh,  affected,  pedantic,  and 
unidiomatic,  which  judgment,  notwithstanding  an 
ingenious  defence  of  it  by  Henry  Voss,  in  1819, 
appears  to  have  been  confirmed.  Tieck  speaks  of 
it  as  "  the  Shakspere  of  those  celebrated  authors, 
who,  in  a  German  never  spoken,  endeavour, 
starameringly.  to  imitate  the  accidental  harshnesses 
and  obscurities  of  the  poet,  even  where  they  are 
not  found  in  the  original"  Horn,  however,  - 
— ••  We  everywhere  recognise  hi  it  distinguished 
philological  power,  and  a  thorough  preparation  for 
the  task ;  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
we  not  unfrequently  raissasatisfyingvitality,  colour, 
and  tone."  The  alleged  defects  are  such  as  a 
foreigner  can  scarcely  pretend  to  decide  upon,  but 
we  could  refer  to  a  passage,  for  instance  the  song 
of  "  Hark,  hark,  the  lark,"  in  Cymbeline  and  the 


scene  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  between  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica,  Act  v.  Scene  L,  which  we  think  would 
justify  a  milder  sentence. 

To  return  to  Tieck.  In  1S25  he  commenced 
the  revisal  and  completion  of  Schlegel's  transla- 
tion of  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  which  was  con- 
cluded in  1833.  In  this  edition  he  had  the  merit 
of  first  adopting  the  folio  of  1623  as  the  standard, 
and  declared  fierce  war  against  the  conjectural  and 
arbitrary  emendations  and  annotations  of  the  com- 
mentators, particularly  against  Steevens  ;  and  his 
defences  or  explanations  *.f  the  original  readings, 
of  which  examples  occur  in  this  edition,  are  fre- 
quently happy  and  ingenious.  This  translation  it 
was  attempted  to  make  as  close  as  possible,  even  to 
the  structure  of  the  versification,  to  the  hemistichs, 
and  the  rhymed  endings  of  speeches.  The  only  li- 
berty professedly  allowed  was  in  the  comic  scenes,  in 
which,  as  literal  translations  would  have  destroyed 
the  jokes,  others  were  substituted,  occasionally 
with  success,  but  sometimes  otherwise.  For  some 
of  these  he  apologises,  mentioning  Love's  Labour's 
Lost  as  the  one  with  which  the  greatest  freedom 
had  been  taken.  He  at  once  associated  himself 
with  the  Count  Wolf  von  Baudissin.  and  one  whose 
name,  he  says,  he  is  desired  not  to  give.  Of  the 
whole  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  fully 
maintained  the  reputation  acquired  by.  those 
already  published  by  Schlegel,  in  which  also  many 
of  the  readings  were  improved. 

In  1S26  Tieck  also  published  his  'Dramatur- 
gisches  Blatter,'  containing  much  sound  dramatic 
criticism,  but  chiefly  on  German  subjects,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Lear,  as  re- 
presented on  the  German  stage,  and  remarks  upon 
some  of  the  characters  in  Hamlet :  the  appendix  to 
the  work  contains  remarks  upon  several  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  which  he  had  seen  performed 
in  London,  and  on  the  acting  of  Kenible  and  Kean 
in  some  of  the  characters.  In  1S2S,  in  two  no- 
vellettes,  called  '  Das  Fest  zu  Kenil worth'  and 
'  Dichterleben,'  he  gave  a  fanciful  delineation  of 
the  early  life  of  Shakspere,  In  the  Festival  at 
Kenilworth  he  represents  Shakspere's  father  as  a 
stem,  melancholy,  unprosperous  wool-merchant, 
violently  repressing  the  son's  inclination  for  read- 
ing poetry,  and  refusing  his  consent  to  the  young 
Shakspere  visiting  Kenilworth.  By  means,  how- 
ever, of  his  mother  and  Anne  Hathaway,  "  a  tall 
handsome  girl  of  twenty."  the  visit  is  made,  and 
Tieek  gives  to  Shakspere  a  part  similar  to  that 
performed  by  Flibbertigibbet  in  Sir  W.  Scott's 
'  Kenilworth.'  He  enacts  the  echo  to  seme  of 
Gascoigne's  verses  as  a  satyr,  m  place  of  a  lad 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  through  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance is  introduced  to  and  favourably  noticed 
by  the  queen.  In  the  '  Dichterleben,'  or  '  Poet 
life,'  he  has  represented  the  introduction  of  Sbak- 
spere  in*o  London  society,  and  given  fanciful 
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sketches  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Marlowe  and 
Greene,  with  slight  notices  of  Peele,  Nashe,  and 
a  few  others.  Of  these  we  shall  say  nothing ; 
but  we  quote  the  following  extract  from  the 
latter  part  of  a  speech  given  to  Shakspere,  an  un- 
known modest  young  man  in  black,  supposed  to 
oe  an  attorney's  clerk,  expressing  his  ideas  re- 
specting the  use  of  materials  for  historical  plays, 
in  opposition  to  some  extravagant  opinions  of 
Marlowe  on  the  subject,  partly  in  reference  to 
his  '  Edward  II.' : — In  the  associations  connected 
with  the  love  of  our  country,  he  argues,  "  when 
it  unites  itself  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  the 
governor,  as  it  is  now  granted  us  in  England  to 
honour  our  sublime  queen,  there  springs  from 
these  various  powers  and  feelings  such  a  mira- 
culous tree  of  life  and  splendour,  that  I  can  imagine 
no  interest,  no  invented  fiction,  no  love  or  passion, 
which  could  enter  into  comparison  with  this  high 
inspiration.  Here  at  once  the  poet  finds  his  ma- 
terials advancing  towards  him  in  most  gorgeous 
splendour,  if  he  will  but  recognise  them.  Whose 
heart  beats  not  higher  when  he  hears  of  Cressy  and 
Agincourt  ?  What  pictures  of  the  third  Edward, 
the  fifth  Henry,  the  Civil  War  of  the  Roses,  the 
honest  Gloster,  the  haughty  Warwick,  the  terrible 
Richard !  or  the  giant  figure  of  Gaunt,  near  the 
too  inconsiderate  and  unfortunate  Richard  of  Bor- 
deaux !  the  Black  Prince,  whom  even  the  foe  names 
with  respect !  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  his  greater  father, 
the  luckiest  and  unluckiest  of  mighty  monarchs  ! 
What  wonders  have  even  we  ourselves  seen  within 
a  few  short  years,  when  a  foreign  tyrant,  with  a 
nonstrous  armada  floated  to  our  very  thresholds  ! 
What  feelings  welled  and  rushed  at  that  time 
through  the  land,  in  valleys,  woods,  and  mountain  ! 
What  wishes  and  prayers  !  Young  and  old  press- 
ing cheerfully  but  with  beating  hearts  into  the 
valiant  ranks  to  fall  or  conquer !  Oh,  then,  then 
we  truly  felt,  without  requiring  it  to  be  spoken, 
what  a  noble  good,  what  a  jewel,  higher  than  all 
other  earthly  treasures,  was  our  country.  And  when 
our  queen,  in  the  full  splendour  of  her  majesty, 
with  love  and  grace,  presented  herself  armed  and  on 
horseback  to  the  shouting  crowd  of  the  country's 
defenders,  when  with  her  own  mouth  she  spoke  of 
the  common  danger,  of  the  terrible  foe  from  whom 
only  Heaven  and  the  union  of  the  enthusiastic 
sons  of  the  land  could  deliver  us, — who,  that 
had  ever  experienced  this  highest  moment  of 
existence,  could  ever  forget  it  ?  Still,  high  as  this 
imperishable  feeling  had  raised  us,  we  seemed 
all  but  lost,  if,  fortunately,  salvation  had  not 
reached  us  immediately  from  heaven.  Yes,  Eliza- 
oeth,  Howard,  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  all  those  names 
who  in  those  fateful  days  ruled  and  fought,  must 
be  pronounced  with  gratitude  as  long  as  an  English 
voice  shall  sound  in  this  happy  island !  Pardon 
my  emotion  : — and  this,  honoured  sir,  is  it  not  a 
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world  for  the  poet  ?"  Though  Tieck,  following  the 
common  authorities,  has  in  these  two  tales  adopted 
the  belief  of  Shakspere's  early  poverty,  yet  he  had 
the  sagacity  to  discover  that  the  Stratford  grammar- 
school  was  not  likely  to  turn  him  out  an  unedu- 
cated man.  He  also  ascribes  to  his  mother  his 
knowledge  of  old  legends,  histories,  and  ballads, 
and  so  far  the  formation  of  his  poetic  character ; 
and  to  his  beautiful  wife  the  fostering  encourage- 
ment of  it ;  while  at  the  close  of  the  tale  he  is 
represented  as  the  friend  and  the  associate  of  the 
Earl  of  Southampton.* 

During  the  period  from  the  commencement  of 
Voss's  translation,  the  number  of  criticisms,  dis- 
quisitions, essays,  and  attempts  at  translations 
of  Shakspere  become  too  numerous  to  allow  of 
our  doing  more  than  noticing  the  most  eminent. 
In  1822  Franz  Horn  published  his  '  Shaksperes 
Schauspiele  erlautert,'  a  masterly  work,  from  which 
some  slight  specimens  have  been  given  among  the 
plays  of  this  edition.  We  shall  therefore  only  give 
here  his  general  character  of  Shakspere,  and  his 
theory  of  criticism  as  applied  to  the  poet.  Of 
Shakspere  he  says, — "  Ever  since  I  have  been  able 
to  think  and  feel,  I  have  recognised  Shakspere  as 
the  first  among  all  poets  ;  the  richest  and  deepest, 
the  most  instructive  and  delightful,  the  most  mys- 
terious and  the  clearest,  and  to  whom  I  devoted 
myself  with  ever  new  reverence  and  love." 

"  Criticism  (poetical)  is  nothing  without  Poesy ; 
not  near,  not  above,  but  out  of  her ;  she  can  teach 
Poesy  nothing  that  she  has  not  first  learned  from 
her;  but  when  she  becomes  acquainted  with  her 
capabilities  she  will  foresee  and  understand  more 
than  Poesy  herself  knew.  She  is  then  Poesy  her- 
self, or,  if  we  will,  the  daughter  of  Poesy,  and  her 
perpetuator.  She  receives  the  divine  fixed  prin- 
ciples at  second-hand ;  but  they  are  not  on  that 
account  the  less  divine,  and  they  would  not  have 
been  accepted  if  they  had  not  already  been  believed 
in  and  recognised  as  such.  It  is  self-evident  also 
that  she  must  exercise  a  power  of  correction,  lie- 
cause  she  only  can  exercise  it ;  since  Poesy,  the 
original  creator,  in  a  charming  carelessness  of  all 
that  opposes  her,  can  only  truly  enjoy  herself,  hi  her 
own  purity.  The  beautiful  (so  may  criticism  speak) 
should  exist,  the  hateful  ought  certainly  not  to 
exist ;  and  judgment  (or  criticism)  is  therefore 
not  only  allowable,  but  necessary,  although  cer- 
tainly a  time  may  be  imagined  in  which  the  mere 
exhibition  of  the  beautiful  shall  destroy  its  op- 
posing deformity.  The  beautiful,  considered  in  its 
perfection,  is  ever  also  the  good  and  the  true,  and 
genuine  poetry  cannot  exist  without  the  inmost 

•  The  life  of  Shakspere  has  been  made  the  suljrct  of 
another  fiction  by  Koniff,  entitled  '  William's  Dicliten  mid 
TracMen,'  1.S3!),  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1850,  under  the  titleof  William  Shakspere.  Fin  Roman.'  It 
is  a  tale  of  the  conspiracy  of  Essex,  in  which  Shak^ere  is  in- 
troduced. It  has  little  characterization,  and  is  long  and  dull. 
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union  of  these  elements  of  its  life.  He  to  whom 
life  does  not  appear  as  itself  the  highest  poetry, 
that  is.  as  in  the  mortal  representing  the  immortal, 
will  never  comprehend  clearly  the  thoughts  and 
history  of  mankind.  In  Shakspere,  poetry,  virtue, 
truth,  life,  and  history,  is  altogether  one :  he  is 
therefore  not  only  a  great  poet — in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word— but  also  for  every  thinking  being  an 
instructive  author ;  the  best  expounder  of  the  scrip- 
tural text.  '  The  earth  is  everywhere  the  Lord's.' 
He  is  the  true  eagle,  who  knows  how  to  fly  with 
both  wings,  and  to  move  them  harmoniously.  In 
him  there  is  no  mistake  between  earnestness  and 
jest,  between  the  idea  and  the  appearance,  the  will 
and  the  ability  ;  for,  as  deep  a  thinker  as  a  faultless 
artist,  he  always  knew  how  to  harmonize  every- 
thing within  its  limits,  and  even  while  he  excited 
us.  or  wounded  our  feelings,  he  had  always  kindly 
provided  for  our  restoration  to  quiet  repose." — 
Preface,  vii. — x. 

In  1SJ6  another  translation  of  Shakspere' s 
plays  was  published  at  Vienna,  by  Julius  Korner 
of  Scheeberg.  In  his  preface  he  says, — "  It  may 
Iterhaps  be  asked  why,  since  the  immortal  Eng- 
lishman, in  detached  pieces  and  collectively,  lias 
already  become  naturalized  among  us  by  means  of 
the  most  excellent  translations,  why  another  at- 
tempt in  German?  Why  give  in  a  newer  form 
what  Schlegel  and  Tieck  have  already  introduced 
into  German  literature  with  the  stamp  of  their 
master-hands  ?  With  the  utmost  esteem  for  these 
masters,  which  no  one  can  feel  more  deeply  than 
the  present  writer,  it  may  be  allowed  him  to  say 
that  every  translation  of  this  powerful  genius 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  only  a  more  or  less 
close  approximation  to  the  original  ;  that,  from 
the  various-mindedness  of  the  poet,  whether  in 
jest  or  earnest,  in  trembling  fear  or  complete  en- 
joyment, in  harshness  or  tenderness,  alike  great, 
original,  and  abundant,  one  translator  may  suc- 
ceed better  in  this,  another  in  that,  because  more 
or  less  adapted  to  his  own  individuality ;  and 
particularly  because  the  frequently  occurring  play 
upon  words,  belonging  to  the  taste  of  that  age, 
gives  to  every  new  translator  opportunities  of 
making  a  happier  imitation  than  his  predecessors. 
To  this  may  be  added  that,  from  deference  to 
the  present  taste,  perhaps  even  from  that  shame- 
facedness,  the  value  of  whose  double  meaning 
Schleiermacher*  has  made  so  clear  to  every  unpre- 
judiced person,  these  two  masters  frequently  leave 
out,  qualify,  or  obscure  certain  phrases,  and  thus 
abridge  or  alter  the  original.  While  we,  as  we 
are  not  about  to  prepare  an  edition,  in  itsum  Del- 
P'tini,  in  this  translation  take  up  the  same  founda- 
tion which  the  poet  himself  promised  for  the  drama 
in  respect  to  the  time  represented,  namely,  to  show 

•  In  his  '  Confidential  Letters  to  Lucinda,'  a  novel  by  F. 
von  Schlegel. 
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'  its  form  and  pressure.'  In  one  word,  this  unpa- 
ralleled .gigantic  spirit,  like  the  Indian  Brahma, 
readily  takes  on  him  divers  incarnations,  of  which 
none  may  perhaps  succeed  in  imbibing  and  re- 
flecting all  his  fulness  and  splendour."  He  adds 
that  his  work  is  "  the  last  among  those  forms  in 
which  this  god  has  walked  over  Germany's 
plains." 

He  also  lays  down  the  principle  that  a  translator 
should  be  only  a  translator,  and  not  an  inteqireter, 
and  affirms  that,  though  much  has  been  agitated 
as  to  corruptions  of  texts,  much  labour  bestowed 
on  explanations  of  customs,  manners,  &c.  &c., 
which  themselves  are  not  always  clear,  much  U>ld 
guessing  and  arbitrary  alteration,  yet  that  some 
difficulties  are  consequences  of  the  jwet's  origin- 
ality, rapidity,  peculiar  combinations,  and  genial 
disposition.  "  As  in  this  work  it  was  our  wish  to 
give  Shakspere  only,  without  the  ballast  of  his  an- 
notators,  these  difficulties  are  only  so  tar  overcome, 
these  obscurities  so  far  cleared  up,  is  could  be 
done  by  the  language.  The  incomparable  Briton 
is  not  generally  to  l>e  read  as  we  read  Kotzebue 
or  Clausen  ;  whoever  approaches  him  feels  himself 
moved  by  something  elevated— a  reverence-com- 
manding spirit  stands  before  him,  who  requires 
attentive  consideration,  and  even  a  self-collected- 
ness  :  it  is  the  same  also  in  attempting  the  trans- 
ference of  this  and  similar  works  of  genius,  and 
not  so  much  the  easy  fluency  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  tongues  of  actors,  has  been  made 
the  principal  object."  He  adds  that  Herr  Menzel, 
in  the  '  Litteraturblatt  zum  Morgenblatt,'  says 
lyrical  poems  should  be  smooth,  but  "  in  poems 
in  which  the  extension,  elevation,  and  import 
ance  of  the  prevailing  thoughts  allow  rather  of 
a  certain  hardness  of  expression  than  a  weakening 
of  the  thought  or  the  omission  of  any  essential 
feature,  a  beauty  which  is  acquired  through  en- 
feebling or  abated  vigour  is  bought  too  dearly." 

In  pursuance  'A'  his  plan  the  translation  is-  effected 
by  himself.  Dr.  Heinrich  Doring,  Beauregard  Pandin 
(whose  real  name  wasK.  F.  von  Jariges),  G.  1; 
Dr.  Georg  Nicolas  Biirmann,  and  the  Sonnets  :>y 
Karl  Richter.  But  this  "last  form  in  which  this  god 
walked  the  plains  of  Germany"  was  not  lone  the 
last.  In  1S36-7  a  miniature  edition  was  published 
at  Leipzig  by  a  still  more  numerous  band  of  con- 
tributors— twelve  in  number.  This  work  has 
neither  preface  nor  notes.  As  far  as 'we  may  be 
allowed  to  judge,  both  these  translations  are  very 
close  and  spirited.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
observe  the  different  modes  in  which  peculiarities 
of  dialect  are  rendered,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  ami  the  Peasant  in  Lear;  and  also  the  variety 
of  expression  in  the  language  of  the  different  trans- 
lations, even  when  all  are  close  and  satisfactory. 

In  1839  appeared  Dr.  Herman  Ulrici's  work, 
'  Ueber  Shakspeare's  Dnmatische  Kunst,  und  sein 
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Verhaltniss  zu  Calderon  and  Gothe."  From  this 
work  several  specimens  of  his  criticisms  on  par- 
ticular dramas  have  been  given,  and  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  add  somewhat  of  his  general  ideas  of 
Shakspere,  his  art,  and  his  times.  In  the  intro- 
ductory divisions  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  English  drama  to  the  time  of  Shakspere, 
of  the  literary  characters  of  Marlowe  and  Greene, 
of  Shakspere's  life  and  times,  and  of  Shakspere's 
dramatic  style  and  poetical  view  of  the  world.* 
In  the  first  division,  as  the  foreigner  had  no  new 
facts  to  add,  there  is  little  to  notice  for  an  Eng- 
lishman, though  containing  a  concise  and  per- 
spicuous statement  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen.  His  materials  being  taken  from 
English  authors,  he  has  generally  adopted  their 
opinions.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  give  from 
this  part  his  opinion  as  to  the  impress  given  by 
the  time  to  the  form  of  the  English  drama.  Of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  popular  drama  was 
constructed,  he  says, — "  It  is  as  unfair  as  contrary 
to  history  to  allow  no  place  in  the  history  of  art 
to  the  earlier  attempts  to  form  the  modem  drama 
upon  the  old  classical  model,  or  to  wish  to  deny 
to  the  latter  any  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  former.  It  had  this  influence,  partly  nega- 
tive, as  it  helped  to  cleanse  the  artistic  materials 
from  all  sorts  of  excrescences  and  disfigurements, 
to  purify  the  air  from  the  miasma  contributed  by 
ecclesiastical  and  political  contemporary  histories, 
and  thence  to  support  art  in  its  efforts  to  attain 
independence :  partly  more  general,  as  it  awakened 
and  required  the  perception  for  the  artistical  form 
in  composition  and  dramatic  development.  It 
was  certainly  in  every  way  fortunate  that  it  had 
no  greater  influence  ;  that  it  was  introduced  too 
early  and  with  too  little  power,  in  a  great  measure 
also  in  a  form  too  contemptible,  to  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  formation  of  the  popular 
taste ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unrea- 
soning slavish  imitation  of  the  ancient  models 
destroyed  the  French  and,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  Italian  national  theatres.  The  Eng- 
lish popular  poets  took  no  concern  about  the 
rules  of  Aristotle.  They  followed  their  own 
course  freshly  and  freely,  while  they  constantly 
adopted,  illustrated,  and  laboured  only  upon  the 
living  elements,  the  intellectual  formation  of  the 
people  themselves,  with  the  awakened  feeling  of 
artistical  form,  acquired,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, from  the  study  of  the  ancients.  Their 
object  was  to  seize  and  chain  the  attention  of  the 
people  :  they  were  thence  constrained  to  approach 
them  closely,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
elevated  above  them  ;  they  must,  above  all  things, 
address  themselves  to  matters  lying  near  the 
people's  hearts,  to  materials  well  understood,  to 

•  Shaksp  are's  Tramatisches  Sty!   und  Poetische  Welt- 
anschauung. 
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universal  human  motives  and  interest ;  to  apply 
these  in  the  most  effective  manner,  and  thence  to 
satisfy  more  and  more  the  requisitions  of  art  :  this 
was  their  object.  This  is  the  object  of  all  artistic 
development,  in  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of 
which  the  highest  and  best  is  to  be  reached.  Only 
in  a  path  of  such  a  naturally-formed  conformation 
could  a  Shakspere  have  arisen." — P.  22. 

In  the  second  division,  '  Shakspere's  Life  anu 
Times,'  Ulrici  has  followed  the  commonly  re- 
ceived statements  of  Shakspere's  history, — the 
poverty  of  his  father — his  acting  as  woolstapler 
and  butcher — his  imperfect  education— his  deer- 
stealing* — his  unhappy  marriage.  In  all  these 
matters  Ulrici  was,  of  course,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
previous  English  writers  on  the  subject.  He  had, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  had,  no  new  facts  to 
communicate,  and  he  took  upon  tmst  what  he 
had  no  means  of  controverting.  Believing,  there- 
fore, that  Shakspere  laboured  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  he  looked  around  for  the  circum- 
stances that  might  compensate  for  them  ;  he 
found  them  in  the  state  of  his  country,  and  the 
period  in  which  he  lived — when  "  the  merry  Old 
England  was  yet  in  full  bloom." 

Ulrici  advocates  the  theory  of  there  being  four 
or  five  periods  of  Shakspere's  life,  distinguishable 
in  his  productions,  each  becoming  more  earnest  in 
thought,  and  more  condensed  in  language,  till,  in 
the  last  period,  they  became  "  dark  and  bitter," 
and  that  "  these  serious  views  of  life,  this  frame 
of  mind  and  soul,  with  the,  to  him,  dreary 
worldly  activity  of  the  capital,  and  his  own  posi- 
tion therein,  may,  by  degrees,  have  disgusted  him, 
and  have  been  the  reasons  for  his  leaving  London, 
in  1614,  and  retiring  to  his  native  town  ;"  though 
he  alludes  to  the  affection  he  had  always  shown 
for  the  place,  "probably,"  he  adds,  "from  at- 
tachment to  his  family."  Here,  he  says,  "he 
lived  a  couple  of  years  in  lonely  rural  leisure,  pro- 
bably without  any  distinct  exercise  of  his  former 
calling."  Shakspere's  character  and  feelings  he 
endeavours  to  describe  from  his  works,  particu- 
larly the  Sonnets  ;  but  we  shall  quote  nothing 
further  from  this  division  than  the  following  retro- 
spect of  Shakspere's  life  : — 

"  When  we  throw  a  glance  over  the  external 
public  life  that  Shakspere  led  as  an  actor  and  a 

*  Adopting  this  and  other  apocryphal  stories,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  make  ,1  theory  to  account  for,  and  partly  to  excuse 
them,  which  he  does  thus;  "  It  seems  that  the  fertility  of 
fancy,  the  undirected  desires  and  impulses,  disturbed  fluc- 
tuations of  intellectual  activity,  which  so  frequently  charac- 
terise the  young  poet,  led  Shakspere  into  many  irregularities 
and  extravagances.  Who  does  not  know,  either  from  his 
own  experience  or  that  of -ithers,  the  tormenting  uneasiness 
arising  from  a  continual  struggle  betwixt  the  irrepre^sil .It- 
impulses  of  a  soaring,  determined,  and  inspired  mind.  ;mrt 
the  external  claim?  of  depressing,  unsuitable,  and  inimical 
circumstances?  Who  won]  i  then  cast  the  first  stone,  even 
if  it  were  true  that  some  dissolute  young  men  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted  had  frequently  induced  him  to  join  them 
in  their  poaching  expeditions  f"  &c.  &c. 
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poet,  we  see  before  us,  in  the  four  or  five  periods 
which  he  passed  through,  a  natural,  progressive, 
and  organic  whole,  that,  probably  even  without 
any  external  co-operating  circumstances,  would 
have  formed  itself  thus  and  no  otherwise.  De- 
ducting the  interruption  of  his  poetical  activity 
which  arose  from  Ben  Jonson's  opposition,*  his 
external  life,  after  the  first  youthful  indiscre- 
tion and  their  consequences  had  been  mastered, 
flowed  indeed  quietly  and  peacefully,  though  not 
without  brightness  and  elevation.  It  was  a  ge- 
nuine poetical  life,  wholly  devoted  to  poetical 
matters,  and  to  the  ever-higher-ascending  deve- 
lopment of  his  art  Shakspere  was  neither  a 
minister,  nor  a  professor,  nor  even  an  official  of 
any  sort ;  he  was  neither  a  court  poet,  nor  a  mem- 
ber of  any  literary  union  or  society  of  arts.  He 
was  nothing  but  himself,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  poet.  This  undisturbed  freedom,  this  self- 
dependence  and  self-contentedness,  was  the  found- 
ation of  his  greatness.  Like  Sophocles,  to  whom, 
in  many  respects,  he  bore  the  nighest  spiritual 
relationship,  he  stood,  self-supported,  upon  the 
boundary-line  of  two  periods,  upon  a  soil  richly 
blooming  with  art,  amidst  a  great,  a  noble,  a  ci- 
vilised nation.  He  desired  nothing  but  what  his 
art  required  and  warranted ;  he  wished  for  nothing 
but  to  promulgate  openly  what  he  perceived  around 
him  in  the  world  and  hi  himself:  the  magnifi- 
cence and  goodness  of  God  in  nature  and  in  his- 
tory, the  whole  depth  of  the  human  mind,  the 
courage  and  despondency  of  the  heart,  the  immea- 
surabfe  heights  and  basenesses  of  human  nature. 
In  which,  like  Sophocles,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  portray  the  purely  human,  the  highest  and  the 
greatest  were  drawn  from  himself. 

"  For  Shakspere  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  he 
was  a  great  and  noble  man.  He  could  not  be  the 
one  without  the  other.  '  Worthy,  noble,  and  be- 
loved,' are  the  expressions  which  everywhere  or- 
nament his  name  when  used  by  his  contempora- 
ries. It  is  certainly  very  significant,  that  upon 
a  man  of  so  splendid  a  genius,  who,  if  fortunately 
not  liable  to  be  otherwise  envied,  was  yet  the 
most  celebrated  poet  of  his  tune,  the  patronised 
of  two  crowned  heads,  the  friend  and  favourite 
of  great  and  powerful  men,  envy  was  in  no  si- 
tuation to  throw  the  slightest  stain.  That  his 
whole  external  life  had  throughout  flown  so  noise- 
lessly and  irreproachably,  without  anjr  important 
circumstances  or  vicissitudes,  shows  the  quiet, 
broad,  majestical  stream  of  his  intellectual  deve- 
lopment— the  clear  heavenly  ether  in  which,  gene- 
rally, his  soul  must  have  been  surrounded.  This  is 
to  be  rated  so  much  the  higher,  because,  in  a 
spirit  like  Shakspere's,  with  such  immense  means 
and  powers,  even  sin  and  our"  sinful  nature,  with 

•  This  is  a  theory  as  baseless  »s  many  others  which  have 
thaped  the  common  notion  of  Shakspere's  career. 


its  desires  and  affections,  must  have  been  ei« 
treinely  powerful.  If  we  hear  in  his  poems  of  the 
monstrous  eruptions  of  passion,  the  deep,  pene- 
trating tones  of  feeling,  the  surging  and  rushing  of 
the  affections,  the  many-figured  play  of  a  rich  and 
glowing  fancy,  we  must  admit  that  the  poet  must 
have  felt  in  himself  what  he  has  represented  with 
such  lively  truth,  or  at  least  have  borne  the  germs 
of  them  hi  his  own  breast  The  moral  power, 
which,  nevertheless,  never  lost  its  dominion,  thus 
becomes  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  our  admi- 
ration." * 

The  following  are  the  opinions  of  Ulrici  on  the 
much-disputed  point  of  Shakspere's  scholastic  at- 
tainments :  —  "  Shakspere's  moral  and  religious 
strength  of  character,  the  energy  of  iiis  will,  the 
profundity  of  his  genius,  the  power  of  his  creative 
fancy,  was  at  length,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  mass  of  know- 
ledge. The  old  prejudice,  that  he  was  a  rude,  un- 
formed natural  "poet,  begins  now  to  be  weakened 
even  among  the  English  critics  themselves.  It 
stood,  indeed,  upon  much  too  weak  a  foundation. 
At  first  men  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  continued  reproach  of  want  of  learn- 
ing, science,  and  education  made  against  him  by 
Ben  Jonson,  and  others  like  him,  without  con- 
sidering that  between  the  learning  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  vulgar  ignorance  there  might  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  marked  degrees.  Ben  Jonson,  from  his 
literary  rank,  might  be  in  the  right  when  he  stated 
Shakspere  had  '  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,'  and 
yet  it  might  be  no  contradiction,  when  Aubrey,  and 
also  Rowe,  who  collected  a  vast  number  of  tradi- 
tional stories,  anecdotes,  and  traits  of  character, 
said  that  he  understood  Latin  well  The  one  ap- 
plied the  measure  of  an  extreme  philology,  the 
others  the  common  and  popular  one.  Shakspere 
might  thus  be  very  well  able  to  read  the  Roman 
poets  and  prose-writers  in  the  originals,  without 
our  being  justified  hi  considering  Jonson  guilty  of 
a  falsehood ;  for  between  the  merely  reading  and 
understanding  of  a  language  and  the  possession  of 
a  tncroughly  scientific  knowledge  of  it  there  is 
an  immeasurable  difference.  In  the  same  way  it 
stands  with  French,  and  probably  with  Italian. 
The  first  is  evidently  shown  in  Henry  V.,  a  suffi- 
cient proof,  which  Drake  has  even  superfluously 
established,  on  all  sides.  That  to  a  mind  like 
Shakspere's  it  must  have  been  easy  to  acquire 
Italian  so  as  to  read  and  understand  it,  is  obvious 
from  its  near  relationship  to  the  French  and  Latin ; 
and  that  he  actually  did  so  is  rendered  probable 
from  the  materials  of  many  of  his  plays  being  taken 
from  Italian  novels,  and  he  must  have  soon  felt 
that  this  language,  whose  literature  at  that  time  was 
the  richest  hi  the  world,  was  almost  indispensable 
to  his  poetical  activity."  He  then  proceeds  to  de- 

•  Ulrici,  109—111. 
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fend  Shakspere  from  the  charge  of  ignorance  in 
geographical  and  other  matters,  and  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  a  most  extensive  general  knowledge. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  the  French 
Revolution,  has  called  Shakspere  "a  blossom  of 
Catholicism."  *  Ulrici,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tains that  it  was  Protestantism  that  produced 
Shakspere,  and  endeavours  to  prove  it  from  a  com- 
parison with  Calderon.  His  distaste  of  .Popery, 
and  his  predilection  for  Protestantism,  he  considers 
manifested  in  King  John,  particularly  the  early 
play,  which  he  holds  to  be  genuine,  and  in  Henry 
VIII.,  but  admits  he  partook  not  of  the  puritanical 
feeling  beginning  to  prevail  in  his  time.  He  has 
also  a  peculiar  theory  as  to  the  pervading  spirit  of 
Christianity  which,  he  contends,  animates  all  his 
dramas.  His  reasoning  is  much  too  lengthy  to  be 
given  here ;  we  will,  therefore,  supply  but  a  short 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  his  matter : — 

"  Shakspere's  invention,  composition,  charac- 
terization, and  language — all  thafc  we  call  his  dra- 
matic style — though  kept  subordinate  by  his  vivid 
ideas  of  dramatic  art,  first  appear  in  full  and  dis- 
tinct peculiarity  in  his  conception  of  the  relation- 
ship between  God  and  the  world,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  nature,  life,  and  the  course  of  events, 
obtain  their  true  significancy.  This  is  his  poetical 
view  of  the  world.  It  is,  in  its  essential  substance, 
wholly  rooted  in  Christianity  and  its  principles, 
as  a  deeper  insight  into  his  works  will  convince 
every  one.  In  the  Christian  view  of  the  world, 
the  principle  that  '  Character  and  Fate  are  synony- 
mous ideas'  has,  for  the  first  time,  its  full,  even 
though  somewhat  partial,  truth ;  for  by  Christianity 
is  mankind  first  truly  made  free.  According  to 
the  belief  of  the  ancient  classical  writers,  Fate, 
though  sustained  and  developed  by  the  will  and 
acts  of  men,  stood  opposed  to  his  freedom  as  an 
unalterable  necessity."  This  view  Ulrici  supports 
by  quoting  many  of  the  Grecian  dramas.  "  In 
the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  government  of  fate.  God,  his  love  and 
iustice,  rules  over  all  worldly  affairs ;  and  God  is 
a  pure,  living,  self-acting  personality  and  freedom, 
who  therefore  voluntarily  circumscribes  himself, 
who  himself  wills  the  freedom  of  mankind,  and 
leaves  them  to  develop  themselves  independently ; 
and  while  he  concedes  to  the  human  spirit,  because 
it  is  and  ought  to  be  a  spirit,  its  free  causality,  its 
creative  self-activity,  itself  and  its  conduct  is  re- 
strained, partly  by  the  objective  formation  of  the 
relations,  as  well  as  the  consequences  and  effects,  of 
human  actions ;  partly,  after  the  fall,  through  be- 
coming himself  a  man,  restoring  to  mankind  the 

*  The  passage  is  a  striking  one,  and  we  therefore  append 
it  here.  ''Nay  thus  too,  if  Catholicism,  with  and  against 
Feudalism  (but  not  against  nature  and  her  bounty),  gave  us 
Engirt]  a  Shakspere,  and  era  of  Shakspere,  and  so  produced 
a  blossom  of  Catholicism,  it  was  not  till  after  Catholicism 
itself,  so  far  as  law  could  abolish  it,  had  been  abolished  here." 
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only  possibility  of  deliverance  and  salvation ;  and 
for  this  purpose  from  within  produces  outwarda 
the  organic  union  of  the  divine  spirit  and  bodily 
substance  in  Christ  with  the  freedom  of  human 
action.  Thus  fate  is  here  in  accordance  with  the 
action  and  general  ideas  of  the  course  of  the  world's 
history.  Man  is  indeed  lord  of  his  fate,  and  yet 
his  fate  at  the  same  time  is  a  divine  dispensation. 
An  indissoluble  organic  unity  and  interchangeable 
effect  is  thus  represented.  The  course  of  historical 
development  is  conditionate  on  the  will  and  ac- 
tions of  man,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  only 
permitted  by  the  eternal  counsels  of  God  :  the 
fates  of  the  acting  personages  must  be  determined 
step  by  step,  by  their  own  characters,  by  their 
freedom  of  will  and  action ;  at  the  same  time,  also, 
out  of  the  circumstances  and  opinions  of  the  world, 
historically  considered,  and,  also  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  unlimited  power  of  God  over  the  world — 
the  ordinances  of  God.  All  these  causes,  which  al- 
ternately limit  and  extend  each  other,  must,  in  their 
organic  working,  come  equally  into  immediate 
view.  Their  discord,  which  in  the  anciei.t  drama 
makes  itself  everywhere  felt,  and  is  especially  dis- 
played outwardly,  is  here  contemplated  in  its  in- 
ternal deliverance,  and  must  be  represented  as 
continually  delivering  itself  and  as  delivered.  God 
himself  desires  the  reconciliation  of  these  oppo- 
sites,  which  in  the  classical  view  of  the  wcrld  are 
in  discordance  with  each  other :  the  reconciliation 
exists  objectively ;  mankind  is  reconciled,  and  the 
disunion  can  only  occur  therefore  in  the  hearts  of 
individuals,  in  whose  particular  cases  the  universal 
godlike  reconciliation  is  required ;  the  deliverance 
of  these  can  thus  also  be  effected  only  from  within, 
outwardly,  through  the  combined  influences  of  all 
these  causes.  This,  however,  requires  necessarily 
that  abundance  of  forms  and  features,  the  most 
exact  and  complete  characterization,  the  various 
representations  of  ideas,  as  well  as  the  bounding 
activity  and  concentration  of  the  action  .and  the 
language,  by  which  the  modern  drama,  and  Shak- 
spere in  particular,  is  distinguished."— Pp.  160-2. 

This  specimen  of  the  important  point  of  view 
which  can  be  taken  of  the  drama  by  a  religious 
man  will  be  sufficient ;  but  in  reviewing  the  plays 
themselves,  Ulrici  suffers  himself  to  be  often  led 
away  to  the  belief  that  Shakspere  was  preach- 
ing a  Protestant  sermon,  when  he  was  only,  no 
doubt,  working  out  an  intellectual  and  moral  pro- 
blem— not  coldly  as  a  metaphysician,  but  dramatic- 
ally, because  the  good  and  the  true  are  the  natural 
and  the  effective. 

In  this  sketch  we  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate 
all  who  have  written  upon  Shakspere,  nor  even 
all  who  have  written  well,  but  only  those  whom 
we  think  have  had,  or  are  likely  to  have,  some 
influence  on  the  German  mind. 

This  influence  has  been  exercised  in  varioua 
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ways :  sometimes  by  popularising  the  knowledge 
of  Shakspere's  works  by  cheap  editions;  some- 
times by  the  translation  of  a  single  play,  with 
a  dissertation  on  its  characteristics ;  and  some- 
times by  works  merely  critical,  of  considerable 
bulk,  and  often  of  much  merit,  of  which  speci- 
mens have  already  been  given  from  Schlegel, 
Horn,  Ulrici,  &c.  Of  the  translations  of  the 
whole  of  the  dramas,  the  first  we  need  name  is 
that  by  Joseph  Meyer,  published  between  1824 
and  1834,  in  numbers,  at  6d.  each  play.  Meyer 
himself  translated  only  thirteen  of  the  plays,  the 
others  were  made  by  H.  Coring,  and  the  poems 
and  the  spurious  plays  were  by  R.  S.  Schneider. 
In  the  Life  of  Shakspere,  contained  in  the  Intro- 
duction, Meyer  follows  implicitly  the  old  myths  of 
Shakspere's  early  life,  saying,  after  Aubrey— "he 
followed,  for  some  years,  the  trade  of  a  slaughter- 
man (Schldchtermeister),  and,  as  his  contemporaries 
faithfully  assure  us,  with  more  than  the  usual 
ability."  Thus  does  a  tele  improve  ! 

Bottger's  edition  in  16mo.  was  issued  in  single 
plays  at  (id.  each ;  and  in  this  work  he  was 
assisted  by  L.  Petz,  Th.  Mugge,  E.  Ortlepp, 
A.  Fischer,  Karl  Simrock,  L.  Hilsenberg,  Th. 
Oelckers,  W.  Lampadius,  E.  Susemihl,  H.  Doring, 
and  E.  Thein  ;  the  translations  are  on  the  whole 
well  done.  It  was  first  published  in  1836-9,  and 
has  been  more  than  once  reprinted.  One  of  the 
contributors,  E.  Ortlepp,  issued  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  his  own,  and  in  1S40  a  supplement, 
containing  the  Doubtful  and  Ascriled  Plays,  with 
Dissertations  on  the  Characterization  of  Shakspere. 

The  translation  of  P.  Kaufmann,  commenced 
in  1830  with  Macbeth  and  Lear,  was  never  com- 
pleted, and  includes  only  Othello  and  Cymbeline, 
published  in  1832  ;  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  in  1835 ;  and  ceased  in  1836 ;  in 
which  year  were  issued  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Love's  Labour's 
Lost.  The  translator,  who  had  previously  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  happy  rendering  of  a  large 
selection  from  the  poems  of  Burns,  was  equally 
successful  with  Shakspere  ;  all  the  dramas  are 
satisfactorily  translated  ;  that  of  Lear  has  been 
thought  by  some  as  the  best  version  that  has  yet 
appeared ;  and  it  has  been  more  than  once  pub- 
lished separately. 

In  1843-47  A.  Keller  and  M.  Rapp  issued  a 
new  translation,  with  explanatory  notes,  in  16mo., 
in  thirty-seven  parts  or  eight  volumes,  which  was 
very  tolerably  executed,  and  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1854.  Its  must  noticeable  peculiarity 
is  in  the  titles  of  several  of  the  plays,  as  the 
Mischievous  Windsor  Women,  the  Friends  of 
Oporto  (Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona),  a  Tale  by 
the  Fireside  (Winter's  Tale),  &c.,  an  effort  appa- 
rently to  distinguish  themselves  from  other  trans- 


lators by  their  singularity.  la  1856  anothei 
translation,  by  Ph.  Reclam,  also  in  16mo.,  was 
commenced,  and  has  been  completed,  but  it  calls 
for  no  special  notice. 

In  1856  Dr.  F.  Jencken  published  the  transla- 
tion of  six  of  Shakspere's  plays.  The  selection 
certainly  shows  some  ambition  ;  they  were  Ham- 
let, Julius  Caesar,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello, 
Lear,  and  Macbeth.  The  translator  was  blind  at 
the  time  of  his  undertaking  the  task,  and  his 
motive  for  doing  so  was  a  belief  in  the  essential 
difference  of  the  two  languages  :  the  English,  as 
he  says,  having,  "even  in  what  we  term  the 
sphere  of  ideality,"  a  practical  and  realistic  tone, 
that  leaves  its  colouring  on  the  poetical  images  ; 
in  the  German  the  translation  gives  not  merely 
an  altered  sound,  but  an  altered  and  frequently  a 
wholly  different  significance  and  importance.  In 
this  there  is  some  truth  ;  but  the  translator  has 
not  succeeded  in  giving  a  version  superior  to  those 
previously  existing. 

Dr.  O.  Fiebig,  in  1857,  published  a  '  College 
Shaksptie,'  taking  as  his  text  Bowdler's  '  Family 
Shakspere,'  which  he  says  has  the  great  merit  of 
having  "  extirpated  the  offensive  expressions  of 
the  great  English  poet  without  any  injury  to  the 
context  or  any  visible  scar  or  blank  in  the  compo- 
sition." This  we  think  is  a  sufficiently  bold 
assertion ;  but  it  was  intended,  as  is  stated,  for 
those  students  in  a  college  at  Leipzig  who  are 
acquiring  the  English  language,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  quantity  of  useful  explanatory  notes 
for  that  purpose. 

English  editions  of  Shakspere  have  also  been 
published  in  Germany.  The  most  noticeable  is 
that  by  N.  Delius,  who  in  1841  published  Mac- 
beth, a  reprint  of  the  folio  of  1623,  with  the 
variations  of  those  of  1632,  1664,  and  1674  given 
as  foot-notes,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  eight 
volumes  in  1864.  It  is  accompanied  by  explana- 
tory and  critical  remarks  in  German,  and  many 
ingenious  new  readings  have  been  suggested,  some 
of  which  have  been  adopted  by  English  editors. 
N.  Delius  is  a  thoroughly  good  English  scholar, 
and  for  Germans  reading  the  plays  in  the  ori- 
ginal language  his  work  is  invaluable.  He  has 
written  much  and  well  upon  Shakspere  ;  but  in 
his  '  Tieck'sche  Shakespeare- Kritick  beleuchtet' 
(Bonn,  1846),  he  has  indulged  in  a  captious 
tone  against  that  translation  that  might  have 
been  well  spared.  He  has  pointed  out  errors  no 
doubt,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  very 
little  importance  ;  and  occasionally  in  doing  this 
he  has  himself  fallen  into  a  mistake.  Heir  Delius 
makes  it  matter  of  complaint  that  Tieck  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  J.  P.  Collier, 
C.  Knight,  and  A  Dyce,  in  his  later  edit: 
and  also  that  •'  translated  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck  " 
is  deceptive,  as  Tieck  did  not  translate.  He  also 
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blames  him  for  Ms  harsh  judgment  of  the  English 
critics  who  disbelieved  Shakspere's  authorship  of 
Henry  VI.  Part  1.  and  who  thought  the  Second 
and  Third  Parts  were  originally  written  by  some 
other  pen,  and  he  says  that  Tieck's  opinion  "  at 
no  time  was  generally  maintained."  Tieck  had 
Baid  of  Hamlet  "this  work  certainly  belongs  to 
the  earliest  period  of  the  poet.  The  first  produc- 
tion has  probably  never  been  printed."  Delias 
says  that  this  "  was  one  of  those  vague  guesses 
too  often  found  in  Tieck,  and  for  which  he  had 
no  foundation."  But  speaking  of  the  quarto  of 
1603,  he  adds,  that  "  this  was  a  youthful  work  of 
the  you-ng  poet  is  a  belief  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight 
in  his  edition,  and  by  the  critic  in  the  Edinburgh 
Sevieio,  but  for  which  they  advance  nothing  more 
than  sufficient  to  make  it  probable."  Delius,  how- 
ever, in  his  Introduction  to  Hamlet  (English  edi- 
tion, 1854),  altogether  adopts  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  Mr.  Knight.  Of  the  smaller  fault-finding 
we  refrain  from  giving  any  specimen.  Together 
with  the  plays  Delius  has  given  the  Poems,  and 
he  says  of  the  Sonnets  that  in  the  first  edition  they 
seem  thrown  together  accidentally.  He  prints  them 
according  to  this  arrangement,  but  gives  a  list  of 
them  as  arranged  in  the  edition  of  1640,  and 
notices  Mr.  A.  Brown's  division  of  them  into 
series.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  '  Mythus  von  W.  Shakespeare.  Erne  Kritik 
der  Shakespeareschen  Biographieen,'  1851,  in  which 
he  compliments  the  Editor  of  the  Pictorial  Shaks- 
pere  as -having  been  the  first  to  show  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  idle  tales  that  had  encumbered  the 
lives  of  the  poet ;  a  '  Shakespeare-Lexikon,'  in 
an  8vo.  volume,  published  in  1852  ;  and  an  Essay 
on  the  MS.  Corrections  on  the  folio  of  1632  pro- 
pounded by  J.  P.  Collier,  which  lie  refuses  to 
accept  as  an  authority.  Mr.  Collier's  text  after 
this  corrected  folio  has,  however,  been  reprinted 
in  Germany. 

A  useful  work  for  German  readers  is  that  of 
Dr.  Schmidt  of  Dantzig,  '  Sacherklarende  Anmer- 
kungen  zu  Shaksperes  Dramen,'  published  in 
1842,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  selection  from  the 
notes  of  the  English  variorum  editions,  with  ex- 
planations of  particular  idioms,  and  the  supply 
occasionally  of  a  passage  omitted,  or  asserted  to 
be  imperfectly  given,  in  Tieck  and  Schlegel's 
translations,  to  which  work  it  forms  a  sort  of 
Appendix.  Another,  of  more  general  interest,  is 
that  of  P.  H.  Sillig,  the  -  Shakespeare  Literature 
to  the  middle  of  1854,  containing  lists  of  all  the 
editions  of  Shakspere ;  of  all  the  translations  in 
German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian,  whether  of 
collections  or  of  single  plays ;  and  of  all  essays, 
illustrations,  commentaries,  &c.'  The  list  dis- 
plays a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  down 
to  the  date  at  which  it  closes. 

Of  single  plays  with  commentaries,  explana- 
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tions,  and  critical  remarks,  the  examples  are 
almost  innumerable.  We  can  but  mention  Pro- 
fessor Tycho  Mommsen's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with 
his  critical  remarks  on  the  earlier  and  later  texts  ; 
an  English  text  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
with  notes  by  R.  Kohler  in  1864.  which  is  accom- 
panied by  the  reprint  of  a  German  translation 
published  in  1672,  under  the  title  of  Kunst  iiber 
alle  Kiinste,  ein  bos  Weib  gut  zti  machen ;  an 
excellent  edition  of  Hamlet  in  1857,  by  Karl 
Elze,  with  some  judicious  remarks  ;  '  Letters  upon 
Hamlet,'  1864,  by  the  Baron  von  Friesen,  a  search- 
ing investigation  of  the  date  of  the  play,  and  of 
the  general  characterization  ;  and  Karl  Simrock's 
'  Remarks  on  the  Plots  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,' 
which  has  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell 
in  the  publications  of  the  Shakspeare  Society. 

The  latest  of  these  new  translations  has  be6h 
begun  in  1865  as  a  portion  of  a  '  Bibliothek 
auslandischer  Klassiker,'  which  is  to  include  trans- 
lations of  the  standard  works  of  all  languages, 
and  of  which  have  already  appeared  Dante's 
Divina  Comedia,  Tegner's  Frithiofs  Saga,  the 
novels  of  Topfer  and  Bjornsen;  and  Moliere, 
Rousseau,  Le  Sage,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Boccaccio, 
Alfieri,  Cervantes,  the  Cid,  Milton,  Swift,  Pope, 
Goldsmith,  Macpherson's  Ossian,  Burns,  Walter 
Scott,  &c.  &c.  are  to  follow.  The  translators  of 
Shakspere  have  hitherto  been  W.  Jordan,  Ludwig 
Seeger,  Karl  Simrock,  and  Franz  Dingelstedt. 
In  the  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Macbeth, 
Tieck's  version  is  adopted,  in  many  lines  un- 
altered, in  many  others  with  the  change  of  a  word 
or  two,  sometimes  for  the  better,  but  not  always  ; 
and  on  the  whole  we  may  rest  well  contented  with 
the  old  version. 

Shakspere's  Poems  and  Sonnets  have  been  re- 
peatedly translated  ;  the  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
Rape  of  Lucretia  first  by  Albrecht  in  J  783  ;  and 
since  by  Schumacher,  Bauernfeld,  Schneider, 
Richter,  Ortlepp,  Wagner,  Lachmann  (the  Son- 
nets only),  and  Freiligrath  (the  Venus  and  Adonis 
and  Rape  of  Lucretia  only).  The  Sonnets  and 
the  Passionate  Pilgrim  by  G.  Regis  is  on  the 
whole  the  closest  and  considered  to  be  the  best, 
and  with  the  introduction  and  explanatory  re- 
marks displays  a  commendable  industry  and  a  true 
feeling  of  the  author.  It  was  published  in  1836, 
in  16mo.  in  the  '  Shakespeare- Almanack,'  and  has 
been  eclipsed  in  form  at  least  by  the  translation 
of  the  Sonnets  by  Fr.  Bodenstedt  in  Svo.  in  1862. 
In  this  a  new  arrangement  has  been  adopted,  for 
which  a  satisfactory  reason  is  promised  in  the 
introduction,  but  which  he  has  omitted  to  give, 
and  though  not  inelegant,  is  far  from  being  so 
close  to  the  original  as  that  of  Regis.  It  will 
nevertheless  give  to  the  German  public  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  these  Poems  than  they  have 
hitherto  possessed. 
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But  Tvith  all  these  repeated  efforts  at  trans- 
lation, that  of  the  dramas  edited  by  Tieck  re- 
mains the  most  popular  and  therefore  the  most 
influential.  There  have  now  been  eight  editions 
published.  In  the  sixth,  published  in  1553-54, 
it  was  first  publicly  announced  who  was  the  third 
person  to  whom  Tieck  alludes  in  his  ]>arting 
address  at  the  close  of  the  first  edition — "  often 
have  the  three  fellow-labourers  assembled  together 
to  improve  their  common  work."  It  was  then  first 
stated  that  Dorothea,  Tieck 's  eldest  daughter, 
had  contributed  Coriolanus,  the  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  Timon  of  Athens,  the  Winter's  Tale, 
Cymbeline,  and  Macbeth ;  Count  Wolff  von  Bau- 
dissin  had  furnished  King  Henry  VIII.,  King 
Lear,  Anton.v  and  Cleopatra,  Titus  Andronicus, 
Othello,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  the  Comedy  of 
Errors,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Love's  La- 
bour's Lost,  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
and  Measure  for  Measure ;  the  remainder  were 
those  which  Schlegel  had  prepared ;  except  that 
Pericles  was  not  included  in  the  first  edition,  nor 
has  it  been  added  in  the  later  editions,  neither  was 
it  included  in  the  translation  of  Voss.  This  is 
very  singular,  as  Tieck  has  translated  it  in  his 
'  Alt  Englisches  Theater,'  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  as  having  no  doubt  of  its  being  an  early 
work  of  Shakspere.  The  influence  exercised  by 
Tieck  over  German  opinion  was  probably  more 
extended  by  his  readings  of  Shakspere,  which  he 
gave  in  his  own  house  at  Dresden  for  many  years, 
and  which  were  attended  not  only  by  intelligent 
Germans  but  by  foreigners  of  all  nations,  than 
by  his  publications.  A  listener  to  many  of  these 
readings  (the  Baron  von  Friesen)  says — "  By  the 
fulness  and  flexibility  of  his  voice,  by  the  cer- 
tainty and  delicacy  with  which  he  governed  every 
sound  wiyput  the  slightest  appearance  of  effort 
or  constraint,  and  by  the  warmth  and  depth  of 
the  poetical  feelings  with  which  he  rose  to  the 
most  elevated  expression  of  passion,  or  sunk  to 
the  most  delicate  shadowing  of  the  tenderest 
emotion,  the  dramas  of  Shakspere,  which  he  de- 
livered in  succession,  appeared  the  animated 
images  of  an  harmonious  organism.  We  forgot 
the  want  of  scenery,  and  saw  only  the  speaking 
character  alive  before  us."  Nor  was  the  English 
influence  on  German  literature  limited  to  the 
example  of  Shakspere  ;  other  examples  from 
our  older  dramatists  were  likewise  translated, 
besides  those  we  have  mentioned  by  Tieck.  In 
1831  E.  von  Billow  issued  translations  of  Grim 
the  Collier  of  Croydon,  Edward  II.  and  the  Jew 
i'f  Malta  ;  and  in  1836  Count  von  Baudissin  gave 
to  the  World  a  selection  from  '  Ben  Jonson  and 
his  School,'  containing  specimens  from  Jonson, 
Massinger,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  with 
notices  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities 


of  the  period,  a  work  of  great  value  for  a  German 
reader,  and  which  was  certainly  derived  from  the 
example  and  received  the  assistance  of  Tieck.* 

The  amount  of  critical  labour  bestowed  on 
Shakspere  within  the  last  few  years  is  enormous. 
In  the  literary  publications  occasional  papers 
appear.  Some  have  considerable  merit ;  others, 
and  the  more  numerous,  are  superficial  or  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Only  one  fact  is  encouraging, 
that  none  now  venture  to  speak  of  Shakspere  as 
merely  an  uncultivated  natural  genius.  The  critics 
of  the  school  of  Coleridge,  Schlegel,  and  Tieck  have 
entirely  annihilated  that  belief.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  little  that  is  of  importance  in  the  modem 
criticism  ;  where  it  is  new,  it  is  too  frequently 
marked  by  ill-nature  directed  against  either  the 
adherents  or  the  opposers  of  what  is  called  the 
romantic  schools,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally commenced  by  Delius  in  his  attack  on  Tieck. 
In  1837  and  1842  H.  Th.  Rotscher  in  Essays 
on  Lear  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  given  in  his 
Essays  on  Philosophy  and  Art,  endeavours  to 
show,  but  very  unsatisfactorily,  that  Shakspere  had 
formed  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  that  it  is  assimi- 
lated to  that  ->f  Hegel ;  in  1844,  a  Cycle  of  Dramatic 
Characters ;  in  1859,  Critical  and  Dramatic  Essays ; 
and  in  1864,  Shakspere  in  his  highest  character- 
form  explained  and  developed.  In  this  he  takes  a 
raider  view  and  in  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and  has 
shown  much  diligence  and  goc-i  taste  in  pointing 
out  the  manner  in  which  Shakspere's  characters 
should  be  represented.  '  Shakspere  im  Verhaltniss 
zur  deutschen  Poesie,  insbesondere  zur  politischen,' 
by  Dr.  Friedrich  Theodore  Vischer,  published  at 
Stuttganlt  in  1S61,  in  the  New  Series  of  the 
'  Kritische  Gauge,'  is  a  valuable  and  highly  popular 
contribution  to  Shaksperian  literature. 

Professor  F.  Kreyssig  published  in  1S58  and 
1862,  Lectures  on  Shakspere,  his  Times,  and  his 
Works.  It  is  extremely  well  written,  displays 
great  industry  in  investigating  the  sources  of  the 
dramas,  a  sincere  and  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  dramatist,  and  has  become  a  popular  work 
with  the  reading  public,  but  it  betrays  a  too  un- 
disguised depreciation  of  the  so-called  romanticists. 

The  term  romantic  is  scarcely  used  now  in  the 
sense  in  which  Lessing  used  it.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  romanticists  lay  too  much  weight  on  imagi- 
nation and  feeling,  and  thus  not  only  neglect 
all  principles  of  regularity  of  form,  but  also  too 

*  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  another  work,  also 
published  in  1836,  under  the  title  of  '  Vier  Schau«piele,  von 
Shakespeare;  iibersetzt  von  L.  Tieck.'  was,  in  fact,  the 
work  of  Baudissin.  It  contained  Edward  ill.,  Thomai 
Lord  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  the  London  Pro- 
digal. Tieck  had  given  his  assistance,  and  saw  it  through 
the  press.  He  was  to  have  furnished  a  preface,  naming 
the  real  translator;  but  the  printer  and  i  ublisher  hurried 
the  work,  and  before  the  preface  reached  them,  the  work 
had  been  issued  to  the  public  under  Tieck's  Dame,  to  the 
surprise  of  both  editor  and  translator. 
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frequently  indulge  in  the  expression  of  their  own 
peculiar  emotions.  Long  since  Gothe  had  marked 
the  distinction :  "  I  should  define  the  classic  by 
the  word  healthy,  the  romantic  by  the  word  sickly. 
In  this  sense  the  Niebelungen  Lied  is  as  much  a 
classic  as  the  Iliad.  Most  modern  productions  are 
not  romantic  because  they  are  new,  buli  because 
they  are  weak,  morbid,  and  sickly,  and  the  old  are 
not  classics  because  they  are  old,  but  because  they 
are  strong,  fresh,  healthy,  and  cheerful."  *  The 
adversaries  of  the  romanticists  also  add  that,  with 
unrestrained  imaginations,  feelings,  and  sensations 
in  poetry  and  literature,  obscurity,  complications, 
and  untruth  to  nature  are  produced,  and  they 
accuse  the  romanticists  with  peculiar  emphasis  that 
they  mistake  or  leave  unnoticed  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  its  social  and  political  aspect  of  advance. 
Now.  u  we  remember  who,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  really  deserve  the  name  of  romanticists— and 
except  Tieck  and  the  two  Schlegels  there  are  but 
few  prominent  writers — we  must  feel  convinced 
that  these  reproaches  are  unfounded  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  swarm  of  writers,  now  with 
much  and  now  with  but  little  justification,  are 
reckoned  amongst  them,  we  shall  certainly  find 
many  names  to  whom  the  reproach  of  an  obscure 
crowding  of  thoughts  or  a  sickly  sentimentality 
may  justly  apply.  But  party  spirit  does  not  dis- 
tinguish thus  :  and  the  name  of  romanticist  is 
used  as  betokening  an  adherent  of  a  disagreeable 
and  old-fashioned  school.  This  conclusion  acts  ill 
on  the  criticism  of  Shakspere,  for  it  was  from  the 
romanticists  proper  that  the  earlier  enlightened 
judgments  proceeded  upon  Shakspere  and  the  true 
character  of  his  dramas.  The  opposers  of  the 
romanticists  are  sometimes  styled  classicists,  but 
in  truth  they  are  realists. 

In  1863-4  Dr.  and  Professor  J.  L.  F.  Flathe 
issued  two  volumes  upon  '  Shakespeare  und  seine 
Wirklichkeit.'  He  quotes  Gothe,  who  has  said  : 
"  Shakspeare  offers  us  golden  apples  in  silver 
dishes.  We  get  the  silver  dishes  by  studying  his 
works,  but  Unfortunately  we  have  nothing  better 
than  potatoes  to  put  into  them."f  It  is  painful 
to  have  this  sentence  of  Gothe' s  madl  the  ground- 
work of  an  attack  on  all  preceding  critics,  and  the 
conscientious  labours  of  so  many  learned  and  in- 
dustrious men  condemned.  The  German  aesthetic 
is  disserted  on  and  highly  praised,  but  without 
any  novelty  ;  he  adopts  many  of  the  opinions  of 
those  he  attacks  ;  he  adds  little  or  nothing  to 
the  knowledge  of  Shakspere  ;  and  the  whole  is 
tedious.  Surely  we  have  here  a  specimen  of  the 
potatoes  without  the  silver  dish. 

The  only  other  critical  work  we  shall  notice 
is  that  of  Gervinus,  first  published  in  four  volumes 

*  '  Eckermann's  Conversations   with  Gothe,'  translated 
by  8.  M.  Fuller,  1839,  p.  285. 
t  Ibid,  p.  157. 
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in  1849-50,  of  which  a  third  edition  was  issued  in 
1862,  and  of  which  an  English  transit  n  has 
been  given  to  the  public.  Gervinus  was  a  well 
known  author  ;  he  possesses  an  easy  style,  is  fre- 
quently eloquent,  and  he  had  been  persecuted  for 
his  liberal  opinions  in  politics ;  consequently  it  is 
no  wonder  that  his  work  was  at  once  popular.  But 
we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  it  has  been  greatly 
over-praised.  In  his  analyzation  of  the  plays  and 
the  principal  characters  he  is  often  acute,  but  he  is 
also  often  super- subtle.  The  marks  of  a  too  fluent 
pen  are  constantly  observable ;  and  there  is  an 
air  of  superficiality  over  the  whole.  As  one  in- 
stance we  may  quote  the  treatment,  in  his  first 
edition,  of  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  in 
which,  resting  on  Malone,  he  decided  against  the 
First  Part  having  been  written  by  Shakspere,  as 
well  as  against  the  early  copies  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts,  and  asserts  that  Shakspere  has  only 
touched  up  these  two  parts ;  adding  dogmati- 
cally in  a  note,  "Tieck's  belief  that  these  pieces 
were  by  Shakspere  in  an  older  and  original  form 
is  now  participated  in  by  no  one,"  ignoring  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  included  in  every  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  collected  plays,  and  psssing 
unnoticed  the  Essay  on  the  Three  Parts  of  King 
Henry  VI.,  and  King  Richard  III,  published  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Pictorial  Shakspere.  In  the 
translation  of  the  last  edition  of  Gervinus  by  Miss 
F.  E.  Bunnett,  he  is  made  to  say  "The  tv~  last 
Parts  of  Henry  VI.  are  worked  up  by  Shakspeare 
from  an  existing  original,  whicli  may  have  early 
suggested  to  our  Poet  the  idea,  not  alone  by  ad- 
ditions to  appropriate  them  to  his  stage,  but  also 
to  append  to  them  the  whole  series  of  his  histories, 
and  this  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Parts,  but 
even  to  the  leading  idea.  For  the  First  Part,  on 
the  contrary,  we  possess  no  sources ;  in  its  tenour 
it  is  but  very  slightly  united  with  th*  two  last 
Parts,  and  this  union  was  not  originally  contained 

in  the  piece From  Malone's  ample  disserta- 

tion  upon  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  until 
Dyce,  all  authorship  of  this  first  Part  is  in 
England  generally  refused  to  our  Poet."  He  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  scenes  might  be  expunged 
without  loss,  and  that  when  Tieck  and  Ulrici  so 
highly  praise  the  trilogy,  he  says,  "  they  betray 
that  they  do  not  distinguish  between  matter  and 
form,  and  that  they  have  not  compared  the  chron- 
icles which  these  dramas  follow  with  the  poetical 
version.  There  cannot  be  much  question  of  plan 
and  composition  in  a  piece  which  simply  follows, 
with  a  few  exceptions  and  errors,  the  course  of  the 
chronicle,  which,  like  the  chronicle,  unfolds  in 
succession  the  various  layers  of  the  matter,  and 
brings  forward  a  series  of  scenes  which,  as  the 
anecdotes  of  the  armourer  and  the  lame  Simpcox, 
stand  in  very  slight  connexion  with  the  great 
course  of  the  whole."  In  the  translation,  how- 
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ever,  the  note  is  omitted,  that  "the  belief  is  now 
participated  in  by  no  one."  Of  the  whole,  the 
Baron  von  Friesen  writes  in  a  MS  communica- 
tion:—"  One  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  clear, 
and  hi  my  opinion  convincing,  Essay  of  Charles 
Knight  upon  the  subject,  can  have  been  wholly 
unknown  to  him.  Should  this  have  been  actually 
the  case,  he  should  have  remembered  the  contra- 
diction of  the  older  commentators— though  given 
with  less  energy  and  less  authority — Steevens,  for 
instance,  and  that  the  subject  required  a  much 
more  earnest  consideration.  For  an  author  of  the 
position  and  the  celebrity  of  Gervinus  could  not  or 
should  not  but  have  known  that  this  inquiry  is  of 
the  highest  importance  for  a  true  judgment  of  the 
general  poetical  character  of  Shakspere."  Ger- 
vinus's  knowledge  of  Shakspere's  times,  and  the 
manners  and  ideas  then  prevalent,  are  evidently 
slight.  We  will  only  add  that  his  attacks  on  the 
idealists  or  romanticists  are  continuous,  and  that 
he  assumes  that  Shakspere  uniformly  prefers 
action  as  a  principle  in  his  writings,  and  in  his 
development  of  character  ;  this  is  what  he  mainly 
endeavours  to  establish.  This,  however,  is  taking 
a  very  narrow  view  of  the  poet,  who  has,  indeed, 
generally  abundant  action,  and  also  meditation, 
passion,  wit,  and  imagination.  But  as  the  book  is 
accessible  to  the  English  reader,  we  here  quit  the 
subject.  We  may  add  that  Karl  Simrock  has  no 
such  high  idea  of  Malone's  merits  as  Gervinus 
has.  In  his  translation  of  Macbeth  he  notices 
the  arbitrary  divergences  of  Malone  and  others 
from  the  folio  of  1623,  and  compliments  Mr.  Knight 
on  having  been  the  first  to  revert  to  it  as  the  best 
authority. 

The  '  Aufsatze  fiber  Shakespeare,'  by  C.  Ilebler, 
pubb'shed  in  1865,  are  a  series  of  clever  Essays  on 
the  various  plays,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
opinions  of  many  of  his  predecessors  in  his  own 
country  — Tieck  and  others  —  with  much  acute- 
ness,  and,  where  not  displaying  too  much  of  the 
German  super-subtleness,  a  true  feeling  of  the 
Shakspere  characteristics  and  a  well-balanced 
judgment. 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  so  diligent  a 
study  of  Shakspere  on  the  literature  of  Germany, 
is  too  wide  a  subject  for  our  present  purpose  ;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  beyond  freeing 
its  writers  from  the  fetters  of  the  old  classical  and 
French  schools,  no  very  evident  elevation  of  their 
modern  drama  has  been  manifested.  Oehlenschlii- 
ger  was  a  Dane  by  birth,  but  he  wrote  some  of  his 
dramas  in  German,  and  translated  others,  and  they 
are  far  above  anything  produced  by  a  native  author, 
except  perhaps  those  by  Grillparzer.  Both  authors 
have  no  doubt  received  a  colour  from  the  diffusion 
of  a  knowledge  of  Shakspere  ;  but  neither  were 
disciples,  though  Oehlenschlager  admitted  the 
beauties  of  his  works,  which  he  thought,  however, 


were  mixed  with  many  faults ;  and  his  dramas, 
though  full  of  exalted  poetry,  are  certainly  not 
Shaksperian.  Grillparzer  is  even  less  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  follower  :  he  is  a  romanticist,  with 
great  poetical  power  ;  but  fancy  takes  the  place  of 
reality,  and  plots  and  characters  are  unnatural, 
and,  sometimes  repulsive  :  the  '  Ahnfrau '  affords 
a  good  specimen  of  his  defects  and  excellences. 

There  are,  however,  some  dramatists  who,  with 
inferior  poetical  power  to  Oehlenschlager  and  Grill- 
parzer, perhaps  come  nearer  to  Shakspere  than 
either.  J.  M.  R.  Lenz,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
favourably  as  a  critic,  was  also  a  dramatist,  and 
his  plays,  published  after  his  death,  in  1S28,  by 
Tieck,  have  considerable  merit.  Heinrich  von 
Kleist,  who  died  by  his  own  hand  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  in  1811,  was  the  most  richly  gifted. 
Some  of  his  characters  are  sharply  delineated, 
and,  though  often  placed  in  improbable  situations, 
are  naturally  developed  and  well  expressed.  His 
plays  still  retain  possession  of  the  German  stage. 
'  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug '  (the  Broken  Pitcher)  is 
a  comedy,  the  plot  turning  on  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  in  a  law  court  the  man  who  broke  the 
pitcher.  The  plot  is  very  intricate,  and  though 
ingeniously  wrought  out,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
keep  up  an  interest  thr<>tiu!i  five  long  acts.  '  Prinz 
Friedrich  von  Hamburg'  is  much  more  natural, 
and  is  well  worked  out.  '  Katharine  of  Heilbronn,' 
with  some  good  characterization  and  poetical 
power,  is  damaged  by  the  extravagance  of  the 
plot.  A  German  Count  and  the  daughter  of  an 
armourer  have  a  vision,  on  the  night  of  St.  Syl- 
vester, in  which  a  cherub  introduces  each  to  the 
other,  as  in  the  tale  of  Kamur-ez-Zeman  and  the 
Princess  Budoor  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  Acci- 
dentally meeting  in  reality,  they  of  course  fall  in 
love,  the  maiden  with  the  most  devoted  attach- 
ment, the  Count  with  a  determination  to  resist 
the  impulse,  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  her 
birth,  and  because  he  had  been  led  to  suppose  his 
future  bride  was  to  be  the  daughter  of  an  Emperor. 
The  maid,  of  exquisite  beauty,  ydfrsues  the  Count 
on  foot  wherever  he  goes,  though  she  has  to  sleep 
with  his  horses.  The  old  armourer  believes  that 
this  is  produced  by  the  magical  art  of  the  Count, 
and  appeals  him  before  the  Vehin-gericht,  who  are 
represented,  in  a  tedious  protracted  act,  as  sitting 
in  judgment :  the  girl  is  returned  to  her  father. 
The  Count  prepares  to  marry  a  most  attractive 
lady,  whose  "teeth  belong  to  a  girl  of  Munich, 
whose  hair  is  ordered  from  France,  whose  glowing 
cheeks  are  derived  from  the  mines  of  Hungary,  and 
whose  shape,  so  much  admired,  is  due  to  a  chemise 
manufactured  by  a  smith  out  of  Swedish  iron." 
Katharine  becomes  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
a  rival  for  this  lady's  hand,  to  attack  them  at 
night ;  on  foot  she  crosses  mountains  and  floods 
to  convey  the  letter  with  the  intelligence  ;  sLe  i» 
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harshly  repulsed,  threatened  with  the  whip  ;  ulti- 
mately the  letter  is  received,  but  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  sudden  attack  and  the  firing  of  the 
residence.  While  the  fire  is  raging,  the  bride 
expectant  remembers  that  something  to  her  of 
great  importance  is  in  her  room,  which  the  flames 
are  just  reaching,  and  Katharine  undertakes  to 
fetch  it.  She  goes,  the  danger  becomes  imminent, 
the  Count,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his 
affianced  bride,  would  rush  to  save  her,  but  the 
house  sinks  in  ruins.  Katharine  disappears  for  a 
while,  and  the  Count  laments  her :  when  she  re- 
appears, conducted  by  the  cherub,  wholly  un- 
scathed. After  this,  she  is  acknowledged  before 
the  Vehm-gericht  by  the  Emperor,  as  his  ille- 
gitimate daughter,  proclaimed  Princess  of  Swabia, 
and  married  to  the  Count.  His  '  Herrmanns- 
schlacht '  is  of  a  veiy  superior  character,  though 
perhaps  he  makes  his  hero,  Hermann  (the  Arminius 
of  Tacitus)  too  much  of  an  intriguer,  and  compli- 
cates the  plot  by  making  the  Roman  legate,  Ven- 
tidius,  the  attempted  seducer  of  Thusnilda,  the 
wife  of  Herrmann.  The  dialogues  are  spirited, 
and  the  blank  verse  is  not  inharmonious,  though 
in  English  it  would  be  deemed  very  irregular. 

Christian  Dietrich  Grabbe  was  distinguished  by 
a  comprehensive  grasp,  but  often  attempted  more 
than,  with  all  his  real  power,  he  could  manage. 
His  plots  include  great  periods  of  time.  '  Herzog 
Theodor  von  Gothland '  is  full  of  horrors  ;  '  Frie- 
drich  Barbarossa '  and  '  Kaiser  Heinrich  der 
Sechste '  are  more  strictly  historical,  and  have  long 
been  considered  as  decidedly  Shaksperian  ;  but  the 
dialogues,  which  are  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in 
prose,  fall  far  below  Shakspere's.  His  versification 
is  inharmonious,  and  his  prose  is  epigrammatic, 
concise,  with  powerful  thoughts  occasionally,  but 
not  a  natural  or  characteristic  mode  of  speaking. 
The  '  Hermannsschlacht,'  published  in  1838,  has 
power,  but  is  inferior  to  Kleist's,  and,  like  most  of 
his  works,  is  injured  by  capricious  defects  of  taste, 
of  a  sort  which,  in  a  criticism  upon  Shakspere,  he 
condemns  as  flkilts.  But  he  says,  with  some 
justice,  that  the  German  dramatist  is  unfor- 
tunately placed ;  "  if  he  writes  in  the  spirit  of 
Shakspere,  the  assumed  highest  model  of  German 
dramatists,  it  is  said,  '  The  man  is  an  imitator, 
and  hew  much  he  falls  short  of  his  master ! '  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  bold  enough  to  write  in  his 
own  fashion,  he  fares  even  worse  ;  for  then  he  is 
at  once  judged  to  be  in  the  wrong  road,  and  is 
advised  '  to  study  truth  and  nature,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  their  only  mirror,  in  Shakspere.' " 
In  this  criticism,  he  explains  his  own  aspirations  : 
it  was  to  form  not  an  English  or  Shaksperian 
school,  but  a  truly  German  one.  His  life,  like  his 
works,  was  irregular,  and  he  died,  in  1836,  at  the 
a^e  of  thirty-five. 


Karl  Lebrecht  Immermann,  who  died  in  1810, 
was  also  much  indebted  to  Shakspere.  The  '  An- 
dreas Hofer '  and  '  Alexis '  have  each  considerable 
merit  ;  the  first  appealing  to  his  country's  feelings, 
and  well  depicting  the  patriotism  of  the  hero  ;  the 
second  is  the  Russian  tragedy  of  the  execution  of 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Peter  the  Great ;  it  forms  a 
trilogy,  Die  Bojaren,  Das  Gericht  von  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Endoxia.  Immermann  also  wrote 
other  dramatic  pieces,  both  tragedies  and  comedies, 
all  decidedly  belonging  to  the  English  school ;  the 
comedies,  however,  being  scarcely  equal  in  ment 
to  the  tragedies.  As  dramatist  and  novel-writer, 
Immermann  has  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  literature  of  his  country,  having  introduced 
several  authors  to  the  public  at  Diisseldorf,  the 
theatre  of  which  town  he  raised  to  a  high  celebrity 
by  his  efforts. 

There  are  others  who  may  be  mentioned  with 
approbation,  whose  dramas  yet  appear  upon  the 
stage :  Julius  Neofen,  *Friedrich  von  Uechtritz, 
Freiherrn  Munch  von  Bellinghausen,  and  others. 

Shakspere's  plays  are  performed  on  the  various 
German  stages  as  frequently  —  perhaps  more 
frequently  —  as  upon  our  own  ;  but  Ave  believe 
.  never  unmutilated,  and  sometimes  disfigured  ; 
not  excepting  Weimar,  when,  upon  the  solemni- 
zation of  the  tercentenary,  a  series  of  the  His- 
torical Plays  were  represented  on  the  theatre 
from  Richard  I.  to  Henry  VIII.  on  successive 
evenings,  and  were  very  numerously  attended. 
They  were  produced  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
DLngelstedt,  the  manager,  who  at  the  same  time 
was  the  instituter  of  the  Shakspere  Society,  of 
which  the  avowed  object  is  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge and  facilitate  the  understanding  of  Shak- 
spere's works.  The  first  Year-Book  of  the  Society 
has  been  published,  and  contains  ingenious  Kssays 
by  Ulrici,  M.  Bernays,  A.  F.  Rio,  and  others. 

Karl  Simrock,  in  his  introduction  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Macbeth,*  says,  "  Schiller  and  Shak- 
spere have  become  the  favourites  of  the  German 
nation  ;  from  the  prince  to  the  townsman  and 
the  peasant,  their  works  are  found  in  every  one's 
hands,  their  golden  words  in  every  one's  memory." 
Shakspere's  influence  has  doubtless  extended  into 
other  branches  of  literature,  especially  into  the 
novel,  but  probably  in  this  the  direction  has  been 
more  due  to  the  example  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
but  for  the  whole,  whatever  it  may  be,  the 
Germans  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Lessing,  Schlegel,  and  Tieck. 

»  Shakspere  als  Vermittler  xweier  Nationen,  Macbeth, 
ein  Probestuck.  Stuttgart.  1842. 

ALEXANDEB.  RAMSAY. 
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WE  had  intended,  as  the  reader  might  infer  from 
a  note  at  page  3S3,  to  have  taken  a  brief  but 
general  view  of  the  altered  state  of  opinion  in 
France  in  relation  to  Shakspere.  Although  the 
subject  presents  many  interesting  features,  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  suc- 
cinctly. The  admiration,  founded  upon  know- 
ledge of  our  poet,  is  not  established  as  in  Germany. 
The  critical  opinion  of  France  is  still  in  a  transi- 
tion state.  Those  who  are  almost  extravagant  in 
their  idolatry,  such  as  Victor  Hugo,  do  not  look 
at  the  attributes  of  the  divinity  they  worship 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  Germans,  and 
differ  very  considerably  in  aesthetical  principles 
from  the  later  school  of  English  criticism.  We 
must,  therefore,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
in  the  fifth  section  of  our  "  History  of  Opinion," 
request  our  readers  to  be  satisfied  with  the  follow- 
ing meagre  notice. 
The  progress,  and  present  state,  of  opinion  in 


France  upon  Shakspere,  have  been  very  ably 
treated  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Lewes,  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Westminster  Review.  In  the  "  Xouvelle  Bio- 
graphic Generate  "  (torn,  xliii.  1864),  there  is  an 
elaborate  biography  of  our  national  poet,  which  in 
itself  sufficiently  indicates  how  very  much  the 
mistakes  and  prejudices  of  French  criticism  have 
been  abated  —  how  Corneille  and  Racine  and 
Moliere  can  be  admire*1,  without  declaring  Shak- 
spere "  ignorant  et  barbare."  The  writer  of  that 
biography,  having  noticed  the  translation  of  Le 
Tourneur,  and  the  pretended  imitations  of  Dueis, 
says :— "  M.  Guizot,  by  the  Preface  to  his  version 
of  Le  Toumeur ;  M.  Villemain,  by  his  bio- 
graphical labours ;  M.  Benjamin  Laroches,  by  a 
translation  more  exact  than  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded him  ;  and  M.  Francois- Victor  Hugo,  by  a 
version  perfectly  faithful  and  liberal,  have  con- 
tributed to  make  known  in  France  a  poet  more 
admired  than  understood." 
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EXPLANATION. 


IT  has  oeen  found  convenient  to  arrange  the  references  under  two  heads. 

THE  FIRST  INDEX  is  for  the  most  part  GLOSSARIAL,  but  it  also  refers  to  explanations 
which  are  more  diffuse  in  their  character.  The  words  which  are  in  Italic  are  those  which 
may  be  explained  briefly,  and  often  by  the  addition  of  another  word,  approaching  to  a 
synonyme,  which  gives  the  sense.  The  words  in  Roman,  principally  referring  to  objects, 
customs,  and  ancient  and  proverbial  expressions,  require  a  more  lengthened  explanation, 
which  will  be  found  under  the  passages  referred  to,  either  in  a  foot-note  (designated  by  n) 
or  an  illustration  (designated  by  i). 

THE  SECOND  INDEX  is  of  the  DRAMATIS  PERSONS,  showing  the  names  of  the  Charac- 
ters which  occur  in  each  Play,  and  the  particular  Act  and  Scene  in  which  each  appears. 

The  references  are  not  made  to  Volume  and  Page,  but  to  PLAY,  Act  and  Scene.  The 
POEMS  are  referred  to  by  their  titles.  All  the  references  are  abridged  as  follows : — 


G.  V.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
L.  L.  L.  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 
M.  W.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
C.  E.  Comedy  of  Errors. 
T.  S.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
M.  N.  D.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
M.  V.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
A.  W.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
M.  A.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
T.  N.  Twelfth  Night. 
A.  L.  As  You  Like  It. 
M.  M.  Measure  for  Measure. 
W.  T.  A  Winter's  Tale. 
T.  Tempest. 
J.  King  John. 
R.  S.  King  Richard  II. 
H.  4,  F.  P.  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  I. 
H.  4,  S.  P.  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  II. 

H.  F.  King  Henry  V. 
H.  6,  F.  P.  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  I. 
H.  6,  S.  P.  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II. 
H.  6,  T.  P.  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  III. 


R.  T. 

H.  E. 

R.  J. 

H. 

Cy. 

O. 

T.  Ath. 

L. 

M. 

T.  C. 

Cor. 

J   C. 

A.  C. 

V.  A. 

Luc. 

So. 

L.  C. 

P.P. 

T.  And. 

P. 

T.  N.  K. 


King  Richard  III. 

King  Henry  VIII. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Hamlet. 

Cymbeline. 

Othello. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

King  Lear. 

Macbeth. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Coriolanus. 

Julius  Cicsar. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Lucrece. 

Sonnets. 

A  Lover's  Complaint. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Pericles. 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 


These  two  Indexes  comprise  all  that  are  properly  references  to  the  works  of  Shakspere. 
A  word,  or  a  sentence,  is  desired  to  be  referred  to,  when  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
requires  explanation.  In  the  foot-notes,  or  the  illustrations,  such  explanation  is  to  be 
found,  the  Index  citing  the  pat-tage  to  which  reference  is  made;  and  thus  showing,  at  one 
view,  how  words  are  employed  in  peculiar  senses,  either  varying  or  alike  in  distinct 
plays.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of  a  character  is  to  be  found,  in  connection  with  the 
act  and  scene  of  each  play.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Commentary  of 
this  edition — that  which  is  comprised  in  the  Introductory  and  Supplementary  Notices,  and 
in  the  Historical  Illustrations — is  thus  excluded  from  the  Index ; — and  this  exclusion  is 
rendered  necessary,  partly  from  tue  great  extent  to  which  the  references  would  run,  even 
if  they  were  confined  to  names  of  persons  and  books,  and  partly  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  digesting  into  the  form  of  an  index  those  matters  which  are  purely  critical 
and  speculative. 


I N  D  E  X.— L 


e.    M.  A.  iii.  3,  n  (and  in  many  other  passages). 

How  if  a  will  not  stand  f 
Abhor,  technical  use  of  the  word.    H.  E.  ii.  4,  ». 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge. 
Abhorred — disgusted.     H.  T.  1.  <i, 

Aiid  now  bow  abhorred  my  imagination  is ! 
Abide  (v.)— sojourn.    W.  T.  iv.  1,  n. 

There's  no  virtue  whipped  out  of  the  court:  they 
cherish  it  to  make  it  stay  there;  and  yet  it  will  no 
more  but  abide. 
Abraham  Cupid.     R.  J.  ii.  1.  «. 

Young  Abraham  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim 
When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid. 
Abridgement — pastime.     M.  X.  D.  v.  1,  n. 

Say,  what  abridgement  nave  you  for  this  evening  t 
Abroad — not  at  hand— far  off.    Cy.  iii.  5.  «. 
Your  means  abroad, 
Yon  have  me  rich. 
-rk— A  B  C  book.    J.  i.  1,  n. 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  Abi'y-book. 
Abstract.     A.  C.  iii.  6,  n. 

Being  an  abttract  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 
Aby  (v.)— suffer  for.    M.  X.  D.  iii.  2.  «. 

Thou  shalt  aby  it. 
.Xccepf— consent  to  certain  articles  of  a  treaty.  H.  F.  T.  2.  n. 

We  will,  suddenly, 

Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer. 
Accommodation.    H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  i. 

A  soldier-! ike  word. 

According  to  the  trick — according  to  the  fashion  of  banter 
and  exaggeration.     M.  M.  v.  1.  n 

I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick. 
Achievement.     H.  F.  iii.  5.  n. 

He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear, 
And,  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom. 
Achieves  her  goodness.    A.  W.  i.  1.  n. 

She  derives  her  honesty,  and  achierc$  her  goodnett. 
Achilles  and  Hector.    T   C.  iii.  3.  i. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace. 
Accidence  of  Armourie.'  passage  from.    H.  v.  1,  t. 

Was  he  a  gentleman  f 
Acknown.    O.  iii.  3,  *. 

Be  not  acknmcn  on't. 

Acquaintance — used  in  the  singular  as  a  noun  of  multitude. 
O.  ii.  I,  n. 

How  does  my  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? 
Acquaint  you  triih  the  perfect  ipy—  inform  yourselves  with 
a  most  careful  inquiry.     M.  iii.  1,  *. 

Acquaint  yiu  tcith  the  perfect  ipy  o'  the  time, 
The  moment  on  't. 
Actaeon,  story  of.    T.  N".  i  1.  i. 

And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  me. 
Actors,  profits  of.     H.  iii  2.  «'. 

A  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players. 
Aclure — action.    L.  C.  ». 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 
Love  made  them  not;  with  acture  they  may  be, 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind. 
Addition.     L.  ii.  2.  n. 

One  whom.  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  If 
tliou  denies:  the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition. 
Addrea'd — prepared.    A.  L.  v.  4,  «. 

Duke  Frederick,  hearing  bow  that  every  day 


AGA 

Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 

Addreud  a  mighty  power. 
Addrett'd— prepared.    H.  4.  S.  P.  iv.  4,  ». 

Our  navy  is  addre-a'd,  our  power  collected. 
Addreud — prepared.     Luc.  n. 

At  length  address' a"  to  answer  his  desire. 
Addrett'd—reaAj.    J.  C.  iii.  1,  n. 

He  is  addrets'd:  press  near  and  second  him. 
Addrat—mnAy.    M.  X.  D.  v.  1,  «. 

So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  addrttt. 
Adriatic.    T.  S.  i.  2.  i. 

Were  she  as  rough 

As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas. 
Advantage— -aseA  as  a  verb      H.  F.  iv.  1,  n. 

Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantage*. 
Advertisements.    M.  A.  L  1,  i. 

He  set  up  his  bills. 
Adrice— government,  municipal  or  civil.    Lue.  ». 

Adcice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds. 
Admtedly — attentively.    Luc.  if. 

The  picture  she  adc  tedly  perus'd. 
Afar  of— in  a  remote  degree.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  «. 

He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  of  guilty 

But  that  he  speaks. 

A  feet  (T.) — incline  towards ;  metaphorically,  love.    I..  L.  f«. 
L  2,  n. 

I  do  afect  the  very  ground. 
Afect  the  letter— affect  a  literation.     L.  L.  L.  IT.  2,  ». 

I  will  something  afect  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facility. 
Affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have.     A.  W.  i.  1,  ». 

Let  it  be  rather  thought  you  afect  a  torrom,  than  (• 
bare. 
Affection — affectation.    L.  L.  L.  v.  1,  *. 

Witty  without  affection. 
Affection — imagination.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Affection  !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre. 
Affection — master  of  passion.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  «. 
For  mffcetiin, 

Matter  of  pattion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes. 
Afectioned— effected.    T.  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

An  affettioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book. 
Affeer'd.     M.  iv   3.  n. 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 

For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee!  wear  thou  thy 
wrongs. 

The  title  is  afferr'd. 
Affront — encounter.    Cy.  r.  3,  ». 

There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit, 

That  gave  the  affront  with  them. 
Affront  (T.) — encounter,  confront.     H.  iii.  1,  a. 

That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 

Affront  Ophelia. 
*/9  (T.)- betroth.    H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  1.  it. 

For  daring  to  afy  a  mighty  lord 

Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king. 
Against  your  tacr-d  penon — aught   against    yoni 
person     H.  E.  ii.  4,  n. 

If,  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report. 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 

Againtt  your  tacred  penon.  in  God's  name. 

Turn  me  away. 
Agate.    M.  A.  iii.  1,  «. 

Au  agate  very  vilely  eat. 
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Agate.    H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

1  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now. 

Age's  sleepy  night.     So.  Ixiii.  n. 

When  his  youthful  morn 
Hath  travell'd  on  to  age' a  sleepy  night. 

Age — seniority.    T.  And.  i.  1,  n. 

Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me, 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 

Aglet-baby.    T.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby. 

Agnixe  (v.)— confess,  acknowledge.    O.  i.  3,  n. 
I  do  agnize 

A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 

I  find  in  hardness. 
Aigre— sharp,  sour.    H.  i.  5,  n. 

It  doth  posset 

And  curd,  like  aigre  droppings  into  milk, 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood. 
Aim — purpose.     G.  V.  iii.  I,  n. 

But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err. 
Aim — conjecture.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

As  in  these  cases  where  the  aim  reports. 
Aimed  at— guessed  at.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  n. 

But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 

That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at. 
Air — appearance.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

The  quality  and  air  of  our  attempt 

Brooks  no  division. 
Alcides' shoes.    J.  ii.  I,  i. 

As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass. 
Alder  liefest— dearest  of  all.    H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Will  you,  mine  alder-liefesi  sovereign. 
Ale — rural  festival.     G.  V.  ii.  5,  n. 

As  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian. 
All  the  world  a  stage,  parallels  with.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  i. 
All  amnrt — dispirited.    T.  S.  iv.  3,  n. 

What,  sweeting,  allamurt? 
flt-a-m'vt — dispirited.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Nvw  where's  the  bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his 
gleeks  ? 

What,  alt-a-amortr 

Alt  i  itoccata  -  Italian  term  of  art  for  the  thrust  with  a 
rtpier.     R.  J.  iii.  1,  n. 

Alia  sloccuta  carries  it  awaj'. 
All-hnlloivn summer — summerin November.  H.4,F.  P.i  2,n. 

Farewell,  thou  latter  spring!     Farewell,  AU-hallown, 

lummerl 
Ail-to— entirely,  altogether.    V.  A.  n. 

Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame; 

It  was  not  she  that  called  him  ail-to  naught. 
Allow  (v.)— approve.    W.  T.  iv.  1,  n. 

Of  this  allow, 

If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now. 
Allow  (v.) — approve.    Luc.  n. 

Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow. 
Allnw  (v.)— approve.    So.  cxii.  n. 

So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow. 
Altar  at  St.  Edmundsbury.    J.  v.  4,  f. 

Upon  the  altar  at  St.  Edmundsbury. 

Alter  thy  coarse  for  Tyre— -pursue  not  the  course  for  Tyre. 
P.  iii.  1,  n. 

Thither,  gentle  mariner; 

Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre. 
Althea's  dream.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream. 
Althea.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

The  fatal  brand  Allhea  burn'd, 

Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon. 
Am,  have,  and  will  be.     H.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

For  your  highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd 

More  than  mine  own ;  that  am,  have,  and  will  be. 
Amaimon.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  i. 

He  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the  bastin»do. 
Amaze  (v.)— confuse.    A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

You  amaze  mr,  ladies. 

Ambassadors  sent  from  Antony  to  Octavius  Caesar, — from 
North's  '  Plutarch.'    A.  C.  iii.  10,  i. 

Let  him  appear  that's  come  from  Antony. 
America,  discovery  of.    C.  E.  iii.  2,  I. 

Where  America  the  Indies? 
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Amiss — fault.    So.  xxxv.  n. 

Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Amiss— fault.    So.  cli.  n. 

Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 

Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
Amurath  the  Third.     H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  2,  «. 

Not  Amuratn  an  Amurath  succeeds. 
Anachronisms  in  King  John.     J.  i.  1,  t. 

The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
Anchor — Anchoret.    H.  iii.  2,  n. 

An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope. 
Ancient — bearer  of  the  ensign.     II.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Sir,  ancient  Pistol's  below. 
Andirons.    Cy.  ii.  4,  i. 

Her  andirons 

(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupid*. 
Andren.— H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren. 
Andrew — name  of  a  ship.    M.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

And  see  my  wealthy  A*  drew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Angel  on  English  coins.     M.  V.  ii.  7,  i. 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel. 
Angel— coin.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Your  ill  angel  is  light. 
Angel— bird.    T.  N.  K.  i.  1,  n. 

Not  an  angel  of  the  air, 

Bird  melodious,  or  bird  fair, 

Be  absent  there. 
Angerly — angrily.     G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
Angle — gull.    T.  S.  iv.  2,  n. 

But  at  last  I  spied 

An  ancjent  angle  coming  down  the  hill. 
Answer — statement  of  objections  to  certain   articles  of  * 
treaty.    H.  F.  v.  2,  n. 

We  will,  suddenly, 

Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer. 
Answer  me  declin'd.    A.  C.  iii.  11,  n. 

I  dare  him  therefore 

To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 

And  answer  me  declin'd. 
Anthropophagi  and  headless  men.    O.  i.  3,  i. 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 
Antipathies.    M.  V.  iv.  1,  »'. 

Some  men  there  are,  &c. 
Antony, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'    J.  C.  ii.  1,  i, 

Let  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 

An  tony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  conference  of, — from  North's 
'Plutarch.'    J.  C.  iv.  1,  «. 

These  many  then  shall  die. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  amusements  of,— from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'   A.  C.  i.  1,  t. 

To-night  we  '11  wander  through  the  streets,  &c. 
Antony  and  Octavia,  marriage  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch. 
A.  C.  ii.  2,  t. 

Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side. 
Antony's  cook,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'    A.  C.  ii.  2,  i. 

Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  first  meeting  of, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'   A.  C.  ii.  2,  i. 

When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  &c. 
Antony's  angling, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'   A.  C.  ii.  t,  i. 

'Twas  merry  when 
You  wager'd  on  your  angling,  Sic. 

Antony,  Caesar,  and  Pompey,  meetings  of, — from  North's 
'Plutarch.'    A.C.  ii.  6,  i. 

Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine,  &c. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'   A.  C.  iii.  6,  i. 

F  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron'd. 

Antony's  preparations  for  battle,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.' 
A.  C.  iii.  7,  i. 

0  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea. 

Anto.iy's  reception  of  Caesar's  messenger, — from  North*! 

'  Plutarch  '    A.  C.  iii.  11,  i. 

A  messenger  from  Caesar. 
Antony's  challenge  to  Caesar, — from   North's  '  Plutarch.' 

A.  C.  iv.  1,  i.  Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 

1  have  many  other  ways  to  die,  tec. 
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Antony's  speech  to  his  servants,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.' 
A.  C.  IT.  2.  i. 

Call  forth  my  household  servants. 

Antony,  desertion  or,  by  the  god  Hercules,— from  North's 
•Plutarch.'     A.  C.  iv'.  3.  i. 
Peace,  what  noise? 

Antony,  defeat  of,  — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'    A.  C.  iv.  10,  i. 
This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me. 

Antony's  last  speech  to  Cleopatra,  and  death, — from  North's 
'  Plutarch.'     A.  C.  iv.  13,  «. 

0  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Ape — expression  of  kindly  familiarity  applied  to  a  young 
man.     R.  J.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. 

Ape-bearer.    W.  T.  iv.  2,  i. 

An  ape-bearer. 
Apostle-spoons.    H.  E.  v.  2,  i. 

You  'd  spare  your  spoons. 
Apothecary,  Romeo's  description  of.     R.  J.  T.  1,  i. 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary. 
Apparel,  fashions  of.     M.  A.  ii.  3,  <'. 

Carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet. 
Appay'd—  satisfied,  pleased.    Luc.  n. 

But  sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee, 

He  gratis  comes ;  and  thou  art  well  appay'd 

As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
Apperil.     T.  Ath.  i.  2,  n. 

Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,  Timon. 
Apprehension — opinion.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension. 
Approbation — probation.     M.  M.  i.  3,  n. 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 

And  there  receive  her  approbation. 
Approbation— -proof.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 

Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture, 

That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation. 
Approve  our  eyei — confirm  what  we  have  seen.     H.  i.  1,  •. 

That,  if  again  the  apparition  come, 

He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 
Approv'd — proved.     G.  V.  v.  4,  n. 

O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd, 

When  women  cannot  love,  where  they  're  belov'd. 
Apricocks — apricots.     R.  S.  iii.  4,  n. 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  aprieocki. 
April-day— spring-time  of  life.     T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

She,  whom  the  spital-house  and  ulcerous  sores 

Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 

To  the  April-day  again. 
Are  arnu — which  are  arms.     P.  i.  2,  n. 

From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate, 

Are  arnu  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  subjects. 
Argosy— ship.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

Besides  an  argosy 

That  now  is  lyiiig  in  Marseilles  road. 
Argument — conversation.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour. 
Argument — subject-matter.     A.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 

Of  my  revenge,  thou  present. 
Arm  him — take  him  in  your  arms.     Cy.  iv.  2,  n. 

Come,  arm  him. 
Arm-gaunt.     A.  C.  i.  5,  n. 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed. 
Arm  your  prize — offer  your  arm  to  the  lady  you  have  won. 
T.  N.  K.  v.  3,  H. 

Arm  your  prise: 

I  know  you  will  not  lose  her. 
Aroint  thee,  explanation  of.     L.  iii.  4,  i. 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee. 
Aroint.    M.  i  3.  n.    See  L.  iii.  4,  «. 

'  Aroint  thee,  witch!'  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
A-rotr — one  after  the  other.    C.  E.  r.  1,  ». 

Beaten  the  maids  a-rotc,  and  bound  the  doctor. 
Arras.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4.  i. 

Go  hide  thee  behind  the  arras. 
Arrest  before  judgment.    C.  E.  iv.  2.  i. 

One  that  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to 

hell. 
Arrive  the— arrive  at  the.     J.  C.  i.  2,  n. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd. 
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Arthur's  show.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2.  i. 

I  remember  at  Mile-end  green  (when  I  lav  V   ?le- 
ment's  inn>,  I  was  then  sir  Dagonet  at  Arthur's  i.ic-  * 

Articulated — exhibited  in  articles.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  1.  n. 

These  things,  indeed,  you  have  arti:/ila/edl 

Proclaim'd  at  market-crosses. 

Artificial  strife — contest  of  art  with  nature.     T.  Ath.  i.  1 .  n 
A  rt.ficial  strife 

Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 
Arundel,  escape  of  Thomas  son  of  the  earl  of.     R.  S.  ii.  I , ». 

The  son.of  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel, 

That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter. 
As  bid — as  to  bid.     J.  iv.  2,  n. 

Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 

As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words. 
As  how — with  a  train  of  circumstances.    A.  L.  iv.  3,  ». 

Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd, 

As  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place. 
As  our  good  wills.     Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

It  shall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wilts: 

A  sure  destruction. 
Atk  o/— ask  for.     M.  W.  i.  2.  n. 

Ask  of  doctor  Caius'  house. 
Aspersion — sprinkling.     J.  iv.  1,  n. 

No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fal. 

To  make  this  contract  grow. 
Assay  of  the  deer.    J.  ii.  2,  «'. 

And.  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 

Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands. 
Assinego — ass.     J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

An  atsinego  may  tutor  thee. 
Association  of  ideas,  Mr.  Whiter's  theory  of.     R.  J.  i.  3.  i. 

Read  o'er  the  volume  ot  young  Paris'  face. 
Assum'd  this  age — put  on  these  appearances  of  age.     Cy.  v. 
5,  n. 

He  it  is  that  hath 

Assum'd  this  age. 

Assured— affianced.     ('.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

I  was  assured  to  her. 
Assttr'd — affianced.     J.  ii.  2,  n. 

That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assur'd. 
Astonished  him— stunned  him  with  the  blow.     H.  F.  v.  I.  n. 

Enough,  captain;  you  have  astonished  him. 
Astringer — falconer.     A    W.  v.  1,  i. 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer. 
At  each.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

Ten  masts  at  rach  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell. 
At  liberty — of  his  own  unrestrained  will.     H.  4,  F.P.  v.  2,  n. 

Never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  at  liberty. 
Atone  together— unite.     A.  L.  v.  4,  n. 
Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 
Atone  together. 

Atone  you— make  you  In  concord.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 
Since  we  cannot  atone  ynu,  you  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. 
Atone  (v.)— to  make  at  one.    Cy.  i.  5,  n. 

1  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you. 
Al>>ne  (v.)— be  reconciled.     Cor.  iv.  6,  n. 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  at-ine, 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 
Attended— waited  for.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iv.  6,  n. 

And  the  lord  Hastings  who  attended  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side. 
Aumerle,  duke  of.     R.  S.  i.  3,  i. 
Away  with  me— like  me.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

She  never  could  away  with  me. 
Awful— in  the  sense  of  lawful.     G.  V.  iv.  1,  «. 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men. 
Awful— reverential.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 
Awkward   wind— epithet  used  by  Marlowe  and   Draytou 
H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  cliilie. 
Awless — not  inspiring  awe.     J.  i.  l,  n. 

Against  whose  fiery  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
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Aye-remaining  lamps — constantly  burning  lamps.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones, 
And  aye-remaining  lamps. 

B. 

Baecare — go  back.    T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

Baccart!  you  are  marvellous  forward. 
Badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery.     Luc.  n. 
At  least  I  give 

A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy. 
Bagpipes.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  i. 

Jiagpipe. 
Bagpipe.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  i. 

The  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe. 
Bailiff,  dress  of  the.    C.  E.  iv.  2,  i. 

A  fellow  all  in  buff. 
Bailiff,  dog-like  attributes  of  the.     C.  E.  iv.  2,  i. 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well. 
Balconies  on  the  stage.     R.  J.  iii.  5,  i. 

Juliet's  chamber. 
Baldrick— belt.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

Or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick. 
Bale — ruin.     Cor.  i.  ),  n. 

Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 

The  one  side  must  have  bale. 
Baleful—  baneful.    H.  6,   F.  P.  v.  4,  n. 

By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies. 
Balk— pass  over.    T.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 
Balk'd— heaped  up.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 

Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  sir  Walter  see 

On  Holmedon's  plains. 
Ballad.    H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  3,  i. 

I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad. 
Sallow — pole.    L.  iv.  6,  n. 

Or  ise  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  hallow  be  the 

harder. 
Band— bond.    C.  E.  iv.  2,  n.    (See  R.  S.  i.  1,  n.) 

Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band? 
Bond— bond.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band, 

Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  son* 
Banishment,  law  of.     R.  S.  i.  3,  i. 

Our  part  therein  we  banish. 
Bank'd  their  towns — sailed  along  their  banks.     J.  v.  2,  n. 

Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 

Vive  le  roy  1  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  t 
Bans — curses.     L.  ii.  3,  n. 

Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayers. 
Rarbason— evil  spirit  in  the  '  Dajmonology.'    H.  F.  ii.  2,  n. 

1  am  not  Barbason,  you  cannot  conjure  me  ! 
Barbed— caparisoned.    R.  T.  i.  1 ,  n. 

And  now  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds. 
Barbers'  shops.     A.  W.  il.  2,  t. 

It  is  like  a  barber's  chair. 
Bare  the  raven's  eye.    Cy.  ii.  2,  n. 

Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 

May  bare  the  raven's  eye! 
Barm— yeast.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  n. 

An.1  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm. 
Borne — child.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

Mercy  on  's,  a  barne,  a  very  pretty  bane  I 
Baronets,  order  of.    O.  iii.  4,  i. 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands : 

But  our  new  heraldry  is— hands,  not  hearts. 
Base— prison- base  (the  game).     G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 
7lnse-cov.it — lower  court.     R.  S.  iii.  3,  n. 

My  lord,  in -the  base-crnirt  he  doth  attend. 
Basel — coverings  for  the  thighs.     P.  ii.  1. 

A  ]>air  of  bases. 

Bnstard,  whom  the  oracle— allusion  to  the  tale  of  CEdipus. 
T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 

Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut, 

And  mince  it  sans  remorse. 
Bat— club.     L.  C.  n. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat. 
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Bale— strife,  debate.     M.  W.  i.  4,  «i. 

And,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-ftati 

Bate.     H.  F.  iii.  7,  n. 

'Tis  a  hooded  valour;  and,  when  it  appears,  it  wiU 
bate. 

Bate-breeding — strife-breeding.     V.  A.  n. 

This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy. 

Bated.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

All  furnish 'd,  all  in  arms  : 

All  plum'd.  like  esiridges  tliat  with  the  wind 

Baled. 
Batlcr — bat  used  in  washing  linen  in  a  stream.   A.  L.  ii.  4.  n 

I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  bailer. 

Battle-knights,  creation  of.     J.  i.  1,  i. 

A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 

Of  Coeur-de-Lion  knighted  in  ihe  field. 
Battles  upon  the  stage.     H.  F.  i.  Chorus,  t. 

But  pardon,  gentles  all. 
Barian — character  in  the  morris-dance.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  5,  n. 

Enter  Gerrold,  four  Countrymen  (and  the  Baiiaii). 
Bavin— brushwood.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

He  ambled  up  and  down 

With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  batin  wits. 
Baynard's  castle.     R.  T.  iii.  5,  i. 

If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's  castle. 
Be  moved — have  compassion.    G.  V.  ii.  1,  n. 

0  be  not  like  your  mistress;  be  moved,  !>c  morctl. 
Be  naught  awhile.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught  aw/tilt. 

Be  comfortable— 'become  susceptible  of  comfort.    A.I,.ii.G.». 
For  my  sake,  be  comfortable;  hold  death  awhile  at  the 
arm's  end. 

Be  borne — to  be  borne.    R.  J.  iv.  1,  n. 

In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier, 
Be  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  grave, 
Thou  shall  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault. 

Be  circumstanc'd — jield  to  circumstances.     O.  iii.  4,  ». 
'T  is  very  good;  I  must  be  circumstanc'd. 

Beadsman.    G.  V.  i.  1,  «. 

1  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine. 
Beacon  to  this  under  globe.     L.  ii.  2,  n. 

Approach,  thou  beacon  Iv  this  under  globe, 

That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 

Peruse  this  letter ! 
Bear-baiting.    M.  W.  i.  1 ,  i. 

I  have  seen  Sackerson  loose. 

Bearing-cloth — mantle  with  which  a  child  is  covered  when 
carried  to  the  church  to  be  baptized.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  ». 

Look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth  for  a  squire's  child  ! 
Bear  a  brain — have  a  memory.     R.  J.  i.  3,  n. 

My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua: — 

Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain. 
Bear-garden  on  the  Bankside.    H.  E.  v.  3,  t. 

Paris-garden. 
Beards.    H.  F.  iii.  6,  «. 

A  beard  of  the  general's  cut. 
Bears  (v.) — figures,  is  seen.     M.  M.  iv.  4,  n. 

For  my  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk. 
Bears  (the  Nevils).     H.  6,  S.  P.  v.  1,  n. 

Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  hears. 
Beat  on  a  crown — are  intent  on  a  crown.  H.C,  S.  P.  ii.  !,  *. 
Tliine  eyes  and  thoughts 

Beat  on  a  crown. 
Seated— participle  of  the  verb  to  beat.    So.  Ixii.  n. 

But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 

Seated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity. 
Beauty— pronounced  booty.     II.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Let  not  us  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body  b« 
called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty. 
Beaver— helmet.    H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

I  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beaver  on. 
Beaver.    H.  i.  2,  n.    See  H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1.  J. 

He  wore  his  beaver  up. 
Beavers.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  i. 

Their  beavers  down. 
Hecomed — becoming.     R.  J.  iv.  2,  n, 

And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  niight, 

Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 
Bedded  jet— jet  imbedded  or  get.     L.  C.  n. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 
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Bedfellow      H.  F.  ii.  2. » 

Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow. 

Bedlam  beggars.    L.  ii.  3.  i. 

The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  "Bedlam  beggars. 

Beetle.    M.  M.  iii.  1,  «. 

The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies. 
Beggars.    G.  V.  ii.  1.  i. 

Beggar  at  Hallowmas. 

Beggar's  nurse  and  Cf  tar's — death.     A.  C.  v.  2,  n. 

Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar 't  nurst  and  Ctesafs. 

Beguifd — masked  with  fraud.    Luc.  n. 

So  tfgviFd 

With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 

With  inwud  vice. 
Bthariour — conduct.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 

In  my  beharivur,  to  the  majesty. 

The  borrow'd  majesty  of  England  here. 
Beholding — beholden      H.  E.  iv.  1.  n. 

Had  I  not  known  those  customs, 

I  should  have  been  beholding. 

Belte'd  and  calm'd— terras  of  navigation.     O. !.  1,  «. 
Must  be  btlee'd  and  calm'd 

By  debitor  and  creditor. 
Bellona's  bridegroom.    M.  L  2,  ». 

The  thane  of  Cawdor  began  a  dismal  conflict  : 

Til!  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof, 

Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 
Be'.ly  and  the  members,  fable  of.    Cor.  i.  1.  i. 

Make  edicts  for  usury,  to  support  ttiuren 
Srmoiled—  bemired.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

How  she  was  bemoiled. 
Benvolio's  falsehood.    R.  J.  iii.  I,  i. 

Affection  makes  him  false. 
Bergamo,  sailmaVers  of.    T.  S.  T,  1,  i. 

A  sailmaker  in  Bergamo. 
Brrgomask  dance— m  Italian  dance.     M.  X.  D.  T.  1.  n. 

Hear  a  Bergomask  dance,  bet  ween  two  of  our  company . 
Besmirch  (T.) — sully.     H.  i.  3.  n. 

And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 

The  virtue  of  his  will. 
Bntiird— dissolved.    H.  i.  2.  n. 

Whilst  they,  btstilfd 

Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 

Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him. 
Bestotc'd—  stowed,  deposited.    C.  E.  i.  2,  n. 

In  what  safe  place  you  have  bettow'd  my  money, 
Bestraxght — distraught,  distracted.     T.  S.  Induction,  2.  n 

What !  I  am  not  bettraught. 
Belesm  (v.V-pour  forth.    M.  N.  D.  i.  1,». 

Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 
Beteewt  (T.)— allow,  suffer.    H.  :.  2,  «. 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  might  not  betefm  the  winds  of  heaven 

er  face  too  roughly. 
Seller  **i//-with  better  skill.     Luc.  n. 

For  burthen-wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  still, 

While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st  better  ikill. 
Berel — bent  in  an  angle.     So.  cxxi.  n. 

I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  htrel. 
Bevis  of  Southampton.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  3,  i. 

As  Berit  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart 
Bevy.    H.  E.  i.  4,  *. 

Xone  here  he  hope* 

Tn  all  this  noble  bay,  has  brought  with  her 

Cne  care  abroad. 
Betrray  (v.)—  discover.     H.  6,  T.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  ftfirrajr  her  anger. 
Berray  ^.)— reveal.     L.  ii.  1,  n. 

He  did  bevray  his  practice. 

Bi*ond  b  yond — further  than  beyond.     Cy.  iii.  2.  n. 
O,  not  like  me ; 

For  mine 's  beyond  beyond. 
B&onians — term  of  contempt.    H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  i,  a 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezoniaxs. 
Bias  of  the  world.    J.  ii.  2,  n. 

Commodit) ,  the  bias  of  the  tcorhi. 


Bid  the  rind  a  bate — cha'lenge  the  wind  to  speed.    V.  A.  » 
To  bid  the  tcind  a  bate  he  now  prepares. 

Bilbofi — bar  of  iron  with  fetters  attached  to  it.     H.  v.  2,  »• 

Methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboet. 

Bills.    M.  A.  Jit  8,  ». 

We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being 
taken  up  of  these  men's  billi. 

Bffls.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  7,  n. 

My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside,  and  take  up 
commodities  upon  our  bills  t 

Bills.    T.  Ath.  iii.  4,  «. 

Phi.  All  our  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'em. 
Bills  on  their  necks.    A.  L.  i.  2,  a. 

With  bills  on  Iheir  necks, — '  B«  it  known  unto  all  men 
by  these  presents.' 

Bills  placed  on  Juniu«  Brutus'  statue.    J.  C.  i.  3,  i. 
Good  Cinna.  take  this  paper,  &c. 

Bird-bolts.     M.  A.  i.  1,  i. 

Challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight :  and  my  uncle's  fool, 
reading  the  challenge,  subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  chal 
lenged  him  at  the  bird-bolt. 

Birds  of  Italy.    M.  V.  v.  1,  i. 

The  crow  doth' sing  &s  sweetly  as  the  lark.  &e. 

Birds,  deceived  with  painted  grapes,    V.  A.  >,. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  dectir'd  icith  painted  grape* 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye. 

Bimam  wood.    M.  v.  4,  i. 

Sitcard.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  f 

Henteth.  The  wood  of  Bimam. 
Birth-hour's  blot — corporal  blemish.     Luc.  ». 

Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot. 
Bishop,  costume  of.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  i. 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence. 
Bitson — blind.    Cor.  ii.  1,  J. 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspcctnities  glean  out 
of  this  character? 
Biting  the  thumb.     R.  J.  i.  1.  i. 

I  will  bile  r>y  thumb  at  them. 
Black— dark.    G.  V.  iv.  4,  *. 

That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 
Black — swarthy,  dark.    M.  A.  iii.  1,  n. 

If  fair-faced. 

She  would  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister 

If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antic, 

Made  a  foul  blot. 
Black  Monday,  origin  of.    M.  V.  ii.  5,  i. 

Black  Monday. 
Blasts — used  as  a  verb  neuter.    Luc.  n. 

O  rash  false  heat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  cold. 

Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old  t 
Blenches — deviations.     So.  ex.  n. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 

And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Blessed  thistle,  supposed  virtues  of.     M.  A.  iii.  4,  i. 

Carduus  benedictus. 
Blessing  the  marriage-bed.    M.  N.  D.  v.  2,  i. 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 
Blessing,  begging  of.    H.  iii.  4,  n. 

And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  blets'd. 

I'll  biasing  beg  of  you. 
Block.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

This  a  good  block! 
Blood-letting.     R.  S.  i.  1,  i. 

Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. 
Blood  will  I  draw.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  5,  n. 

Bloo  I  will  I  draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a  witch, 

And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  then  serv'st. 
Blood — natural  disposition.  T.  Ath.  iv.  2,  n.  (See  Cy.  i.  I.  s.) 
Strange,  unusual  blood, 

When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 
Bloodless.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  2.  n. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 

Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart. 
Blossoms — young  men,  flower  of  the  nobility.     L.  C.  n. 

Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote. 
Blow  .v.i — swells.     A.  C.  iv.  6,  «. 

This  bl  --C*  my  heart. 
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Blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct.     Cy.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  enclosed  lights  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white  and  azure,  lac'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct. 

Board  (v.)— address.    T.  N.  i.  3,  n. 

Accost,  is,  front  her,  board  her,  -woo  her,  assail  her 
Boarded— accosted.    A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

Certain  it  is  I  lik'd  her, 

And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
Boarded— accosted.    M.  A.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  would  he  had  boarded  me. 
Boar's  Head  Tavern.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  i. 

Eastcheap ;  a  room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern. 
Bob— rap.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 

Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 

Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob. 

Bodg'd.    H.  6,  T.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

But,  out,  alas ! 

We  bodg'd  again. 
Bodkin — small  sword.     H.  iii.  1,  n. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin. 
Bolingbroke.     R.  S.  i.  1,  i. 

Then,  Bolingbroke. 
BolFn — swollen.    Luc.  n. 

Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  boll'n  and  red. 
Bolter' d— begrimed,  besmeared.    M.  iv.  1,  n. 

For  the  blood-ooMer'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
Bombast — from  bombagia;   cotton   wool  used  as   stuffing. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

As  bombast,  ard  as  lining  to  the  time. 
Bonneted.    Cor.  ii.  2,  n.    (See  O.  i.  2,  n.) 

And  his  ascent  is  not  by. such  easy  degrees  as  those 
who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous,  to  the  people, 
bonneted,  without  any  further  deed  to  have  them  at  all 
into  their  estimation  and  report. 
Book  of  songs  and  sonnets.     M.  W.  i.  1,  i. 

I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book  of 

songs  and  sonnets  here. 
Book,  sense  of  the  term.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  t. 

By  that  time  will  our  book  I  think  be  drawn. 
Book  uncross'd.    Cy.  iii.  3,  n. 

Such  gains  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  him  fine, 

Yet  keeps  his  600*  uncross'd. 
Boot— into  the  bargain.     R.  T.  iv.  4,  n. 

The  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward ; 

Young  York  he  is  hut  boot,  because  both  they 

Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Boot— advantage.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume. 
Boot— compensation.    R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid ;  there  is  no  boot. 
Boots.    G.  V.  i.  1,  «. 

Nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. 
Board  (v.)— accost.    H.  ii.  2,  n. 

I  '11  board  him  presently. 
Bores — wounds,  thrusts.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

At  this  instant 

He  bores  me  with  some  trick. 
Borne  in  hand — encouraged  by  false  hopes.     M.  iii.  1,  n. 

How  you  were  borne  in  hand;  how  cross'd. 
Borrower's  cap.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap. 
Bosom — wish,  heart's  desire.    M.  M.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch. 
Boson — boatswain.     T.  i.  1,  n. 

Where  is  the  master,  ooson  t 
Bound— boundary,  obstacle.     T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n. 
Our  gentle  flame 

Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 

Each  bound  it  chafes. 
Bourn — boundary.    L.  iv.  6,  n. 

From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bovrn. 
Bowls.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i. 

A  very  good  bowler. 
Brack — dog  of  a  particular  species.    T.  S.  Induction,  1,  n. 

Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds  : 

Biach  Merriman. 
Brack — female  harrier.     L.  iii.  6,  n.    (See  L.  i.  4,  n.) 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brack  or  lym. 
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Braid— crafty.     A.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid, 

Marry  that  will,  I  '11  live  and  die  a  maid. 
Brakes  of  ice.     M.  M.  ii.  1,  n. 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  answer  none 

Brass.    H.  F.  iv.  4,  n. 

Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat. 

Offer's!  me  brass? 
Brave — bravado.    J.  v.  2,  n. 

There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace. 
Brzved—  made  fine.    T.  S.  iv.  3,  n. 

Thou  hast  braved  many  men. 
Bravery  — finery.    A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

His  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost. 
Brawls.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 

A  French  brawl. 
Break  up  (v.)— open.    M.  V.  ii.  4,  n. 

An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this. 
Breai  with  Aim— break  the  matter  to  him.     G.  V.  i.  3,  n 

Now  will  we  break  with  him. 
Break  the  parle — begin  the  parley.     T.  And.  v.  3,  n. 

Home's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the  parle. 
Breast— voice.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast 

Breath'd.    T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n. 

Breaih'd  as  it  were. 

To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness. 
Breathe  in  your  watering— take  breath  when  you  are  drink 
ing.  H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,'». 

When  you  breathe  in  your  watering,  they  cry— hem  ! 

Bribe.     Cy.  iii.  3,  n. 

O  this  life 

Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe. 
Bride-cup.    T.  S.  iii.  2,  i. 

A  health,  quoth  he. 

Brief—  letter.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

Bear  this  sealed  brief, 
With  winged  haste,  to  the  lord  marshal. 
Bring  me  out — put  me  out.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 
Ros.  Sweet,  say  on. 
Ce/ia.  You  bring  me  out. 

Bring  ir — call  to  the  drawers  for  more  wine.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i. 
2,  n. 

Got  with  swearing — layby;  and  spent  with  crying— 

bring  in. 

Bristol.    R.  S.  iii.  1,  i. 
Brize— gad  fly.  T.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

The  herd  hatli  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tiger. 

Br-.ze — gad-fly.     A.  C.  iii.  8,  n. 

The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  Juife. 

Brock — badger.    T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 
Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  I 
Brogues — rude  shoes.    Cy.  iv.  2,  n. 
And  put 

My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet. 
Broken  wi/h — communicated  with.     H.  E.  v.  1,  n. 
With  which  they  mov'd 
Have  broken  with  the  king. 
Brooch—  in  ornament.     R.  S.  v.  5,  «. 

And  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  tliis  all-hating  world. 

Brooch'd—  adorned.     A.  C.  iv.  13,  n. 

Not  the  imperious  show 

Of  the  full-fortun'd  Caesar  ever  shall 

Be  brooch'd  with  me. 
Brother  father.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  you,  good  brother  father 
Brother  Cassius.     J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

Sir,  't  is  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door. 
Broughtyou  Caiiarhome? — did  you  accompany  Caesar  home 
J.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

Good  even,  Casca  :  brought  you  Ctesar  home  t 
Brnwn  bills — bills  for  billmen,  infantry.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

Ilring  up  the  brown  bills. 
Brownists.     T.  N.  iii.  2,  i. 

I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician. 
Bruit— report.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iv.  7,  n. 

Brother,  we  will  r  reclaim  you  out  of  hand  , 

The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 
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Brutus  and  Cassias,— from  North's  'Plutarch.'  J.  C.  i.  2,  i. 

Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course .' 
Brutus  and  Portia.— from  North's  'Plutarch.'  J.  C.ii.  1,  i. 

Let  not  our  looks,  &c. 

Brutus  and  Antony,  orations  of,— from  North's  'Plutarch.' 
J.  C.  iii.  2,  i. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of  citizens. 
Brutus  thenight before  the  battle,— fromNorth's  '  Plutarch.' 
J.  C.  v.  1,  i. 

Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  will,  &c. 
Brutus,  death  of,— from  North's  •  Plutarch.'    J.  C.  v.  5,  i. 

Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  ic. 
Buckle  (v.)— bend.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  I,  n. 

And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 
Bucklersbury.     M.  W.  iii.  3,  i. 

Bucklersbury  in  simple  time. 
Bugs — hobgoblins.     T.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Tush !  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugt. 
Bugt — terrors.     Cy.  v.  3,  n. 

Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugi  o'  the  field. 
Bulk.    O.  v.  1,  n. 

Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk. 
Bulk— the  whole  body.     Luc.  n. 

May  feel  her  heart,  poor  citizen,  distress'd, 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall, 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
Bully-rook.     M.  W.  L  3,  n. 

What  says  my  bully-rook  I 
Bumbards—  ale-barrels.     H.  £.  T.  3,  n. 

And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bmnbards,  when 
Ye  should  do  service. 
Burffonet—  helmet.     A.  C.  i.  5,  n. 

The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men. 

Burn  daylight — waste  time.     M.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 
We  burn  daylight: — here,  read,  read. 
Bunt—  broken.     T.  S.     Induction,  1,  n. 

Pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burtt. 
Burton  Heath.    T.  S.  Induction,  2.  «. 
Old  Sly's  son  of  Burton  Heath. 
Busky— bosky,  woody.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  1,  n. 
How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill. 
But — unless.     T.  S.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  but  1  be  deceiv'd, 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 
But  one,  except  one.     A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please, — marry  to  each — but  one. 
But  poor  a  thousand  crowns.    A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will,  but 
poor  a  thousand  crowns. 
But  justly — but  as  justly.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 
But — except.     J.  iii.  1,  n. 

But  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wrack. 
Bat  note— just  now.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  9,  n. 

But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispers'd. 
But  thou  lore  me — so  thou  do  but  love  me.     R.  J.  ii.  2,  a. 

And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here. 
Butt.     T.  i.  2,  n.  Where  they  prepaid 

A  rotten  carcase  of  a  butt. 
Bi'tter-woman's  rank  to  market.    A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

t  It  is  the  right  butter-woman' i  rank  to  market. 
Buxom — obedient,  disciplined.    H.  F.  iii.  6,  n. 

Bardoiph,  a  soldier  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 
Of  bujcom  valour,  &c. 
Buz — interjection  of  ridicule.    T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

Should  be f  should?    buz! 
By  nature— -by  the  impulses  of  nature.     C.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

Witness  that  my  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence. 
By  day  and  night — always,  constantly.     L.  i.  3,  n. 

By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me. 
By  feeping — clandestinely  peeping.     Cy.  i.  7,  n. 

Then,  by-peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light. 


By  Aim— by  his  house.    J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

Now',  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him. 

Jty'rfaA-in-byouriadykin;  our  little  lady.   M.N.D.iii. !,». 
By'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear. 

Byron's  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  lines  from.    A.  L.  iv.  1,  i. 

Good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the 
Hellespont,  and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was 
drowned. 

Byron's  '  Stanzas  for  Music."    M.  M.  iii.  1,  ». 
For  all  thy  blessed  youth,  &c. 

C. 

Caddis-garter— garter  of  ferret.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Puke-stocking,  caddu-garte.-,  smooth-tongue,  &c. 

Ca<i«-cask.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  2,  n. 

Cade.    We,  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 
father, — 
Dick.    Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 

vaesar  and  his  fortune, — passage  in  '  Plutarch.'    H.  6,  F.  P. 

1.  2.  i. 

Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship 
Which  Ctetar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

Caesar's  fear  of  Cassius,— from  North's  •  Plutarch.'    J.  C.  L 

2,  i. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat,  &c. 

Caesar,  offer  of  the  crown  to,— from  North's '  Plutarch.'  J.C. 
i.  2,  i. 

Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day. 

Caesar,  assassination  of, — from  North's  'Plutarch.'   J.  C.  iii. 

1,  >• 

All  the  senators  rise. 

Ctesar's  grief  for  the  death  of  Antony,— from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'    A.  C.,  v.  ],  i. 

Wherefore  is  that  ?  and  what  art  thou  that  dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us? 

Caesar's  interview  with  Cleopatra, — from  North's'  Plutarch. 
A.  C.  v.  2.  i. 

Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt  f 
CaitilF.     R.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford! 
Calen  o  Culture  me.     H.  E.  iv.  4,  n. 

Quality !   Calen  o  Custure  me.  Art  thou  a  gentleman  t 
Caliter—  small  musket.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Put  me  atalicer  into  Wart's  hand. 

Catkins- horse-shoes,  turned  up  to  prevent  slipping.    T. 
N.  K    v.  4,  n. 

On  this  norse  is  Arcite, 

Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkins 
Did  rather  tell  than  trample. 

Call.     J.  iii.  4,  n. 

If  but  a  dozen  French 

Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side. 

Call  there— call  it.     A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 
What  do  you  call  there. 

Callet.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns, 

To  make  this  shameless  callei  know  herself. 
Calling — name.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son. 

His  youngest  son; — andwould  not  change  that  calling, 

To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 
Calm — used  by  Hostess  for  qualm.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Sick  of  a  calm. 
Calphumia's  dreams, — from  North's ' Plutarch.'  J.C.  ii. 2, i. 

Thrice  hath  Calphurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out,  &c. 
Calves'-guts.     Cy.  ii.  3,  n. 

It  is  a  voice  in  her  ears,  which  horse-hairs  and  caltes'- 
gvts,  nor  the  voice  of  un paved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never 
amend. 
Camelot.     L.  ii.  2,  i. 

Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Saram  plain, 

I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot. 
Campanella,  passage  from, — with  parallel  references  to  Mil- 
ton and  Coleridge.     M.  V.  v.  1,  ». 

Sit,  Jessica,  &c. 
Ca« — knows.     P.  P.  n. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 

That  defunctive  music  can. 
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Ian  for  addition! — began  as  additions.     L.  C.  n. 

All  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place, 
Can  for  additiunt. 

Canary.    L.  L.  L.  Hi.  1,  «. 

Canary  to  it. 

Candle-waiters — bookworms.    M.  A.  v.  1,  n. 
Make  misfortune  druiik 

With  candle-wasters 
Cane-coloured  beard.    M.  W.  i.  4,  ». 

A  little  yellow  beard;  a  cane-coloured  betrd. 

Canker.    G.  V.  i.  1,  i. 

In  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells. 

Canker — dog-rose.     M.  A.  i.  3,  i. 

I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his 
grace. 

Canker— dog-rose.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke. 

Canker-blooms— fiowers  of  the  canker  or  dog-rose.   So.  lix.  n. 
The  canker  blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Cani>!bals,  imaginary  nation  of.    T.  ii.  1,  «. 

No  kind  of  traffic,  &c. 
Cannibals— used  by  Pistol  for  Hannibals.  H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Compare  with  Caesars  and  with  cannibali. 
Canon.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter. 

Cantle—  corner.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

And  cuts  ir.e,  from  th«best  of  all  my  land, 

A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 
Cantle— portion.    A.  C.  iii.  8,  ».  (See  H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  ».) 

The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 

With  very  ignorance. 
Cantons— cantos.     T.  N.  i.  5,  n. 

Write  loyal  cantont  of  contemned  love. 
Capable — able  to  receive.     A.  L.  iii.  5,  n. 
Lean  upon  a  rush. 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure, 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps. 

Capitulate,  (v.)— settle  the  heads  of  an  agreement.     H.  4, 
F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 

Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up 
Capocchia — shallow  skonce,  loggerhead.    T.  C.  iv.  2,  n. 

Alas,  poor  wretch!  a  poor  capocchia! 
Captain — used  adjectively  for  chief.     So.  Iii.  n. 

Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 

Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 

Cn/>iioM*rtndinteB»We-capableofreeeiving,but  not  of  retain- 
ing.   A.  W.  i.  3,  n. 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  inten-.ble  sieve, 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
Capulet's  feast,  season  of.     R.  J.  i.  2,  ». 

This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast. 
Carack— vessel  of  heavy  burden.    O.  i.  2,  n. 

'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land  carack. 
Carbonado — rasher  on  the  coals.    H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  3,  n. 

Let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me. 
Carcanet — chain,  necklace.     C.  E.  iii.  1,  n. 

To  see  the  making  of  her  carcanet. 
Carcanet — necklace.    So.  Hi.  ». 

Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
Card  of  ten — proverbial  expression.    T.  S.  ii.  1,  ».. 

Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 

Card.    H.  v.  1,  n. 

We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo 
us. 
Carded.    H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Carded  his  state ; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  foolt. 

Cards.     3.  v.  2,  i. 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  card*  for  the  game? 

Career*— a.  term  of  the  manege.     M.  W.  i.  1 ,  n 
And  FO  conclusions  passed  the  careen. 

Carl— churl.    Cy.  v.  2.  n. 

Could  this  carl, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdued  me. 

Ciirloi— churl,  peasant.     A.  L.  iii.  5,  n. 

And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds 
Tliat  the  old  carlo!  once  was  master  of. 
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Carpet.     P.  iv.  1,  n. 

The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  thy  grave. 

Carpet  knights.    T.  N.  iii.  4,  «. 

He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier,  «r.f. ;,: 
carpet-consideration. 

Carpets  laid.    T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

The  carpets  laid,  and  everything  in  order. 
Carping— jesting.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools. 

Carriages  in  the  time  of  Shakspere.    A.  W.  if.  4,  i. 

Our  waggon  is  prepar'd. 
Carriages.    J.  v.  7,  «'. 

Many  carriagei. 
Carrying  coals.     R.  J.  i.  1,  i. 

Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we  '11  not  carry  coalt. 

Gate— skin.    T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  ca»e. 

'Case— outside.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

O  form! 

How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit, 

Wrench  awe  from  fools ! 
Case  of  lives — several  lives.    H.  F.  iii.  2,  n. 

For  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  case  of  lives. 
Case — outward  show.     L.  C.  n. 

Accomplish'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case. 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  quarrel  between,— from  North's  '  Plrj- 
tarch.'    J.  C.  iv  i,  i. 

Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 
Cassius,  death  of,— from  North's  'Plutarch.'    J.  C.  v  ill.!. 

Fly  further  off,  my  lord. 
Castilian.     M.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

Thou  art  a  Castilian. 
Castiliano-vulgo.    T.  N.  i.  3,  n. 

What,  wench  J  Castiliano-vulgo— for  here  comes  sii 

Andrew  Ague-face. 
Castle — stronghold,  power.    T.  And.  iii.  1,  n. 

And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe, 

W/iting  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle 
Catalan.     M.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian. 

Cat  and  bottle.    M.  A.  i.  1,  i. 

Hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me. 

Cat  i'  the  adage.     M.  i.  7,  "• 

Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 

Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage. 
'Catch  that  catch  can,'  notice  of  the  work.     A.  L.  iv.  2,  i. 

What  shall  he  have  that  kill'd  the  deerT 
Catling— lute-string.     R.  J.  iv.  5,  n. 

What  say  you,  Simon  Catling? 
Caucasus,  origin  of  the  name  of.     R.  S.  i.  3,  i. 

The  irosty  Caucasus. 
Cattle  you  come — cause  on  which  you  come.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come. 

Causeless.     A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

To  make  modern  and  familiar  things  supernatural 
and  causeless. 
Cautel — crafty  way  to  deceive.     H.  i.  3,  n. 

And  now  no  soil,  nor  cauiet,  doth  besmirch 

The  virtue  of  his  will. 
Caul  clous — wary,  circumspect.    J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelout. 
Cautels— deceitful  purposes.     L.  C.  n. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter, 

Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receive*. 

Caviarie.    H.  ii.  2,  «. 

'T  was  caviarie  to  the  general.  . 

Cawdor  Castle.    M.  i,  3,  i. 

Thane  of  Cauidor. 
Cease  (v.  used  actively)— stop.     H.  6,  S.  P.  v.  t,  n. 

Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blMt, 

Particularities  and  petty  sounds 

To  cease. 

Ceilings  ornamented.     Cy.  ii.  4,  I. 

The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted 
Centure  (v.)— give  an  opinion.     G.  V.  i.  2,  n 

Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 
Centure—  opinion.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

To  Rive  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports. 
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Censure — opinion.    H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  3,  *. 

Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 
To  give  his  ctntttrc. 
Censure — opinion .    P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Whose  death 's,  indeed,  the  strongest  in  our  censure 
Censure  (v.)— judge.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  5,  a. 

If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were. 
Gesture— comparison.     H.  £.  i.  1,  n. 

And  no  discern er 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure. 
Censure  veil — approve.     H.  6.  S.  P.  in.  1,  n. 

Say,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed. 
Censur'd — sentenced.     M.  M.  i.  i,  »• 

Isab.  Doth  he  so 

Seek  his  life! 

Luci'j.  Hath  centur'd  him  already. 

Censures — opinions.    R.  T.  ii.  2,  n. 

ou  go 

To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business  I 
Censures— judges,  estimates.     So.  cxlviii.  n. 

Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright ! 
Cerxs— concerns.     T.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

What  cerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ! 
Chairs.    J.  iv.  1.  «. 

Fast  to  the  chair. 
Challenge,  legal  use  of  the  word.     H    £.  ii.  4.  «. 

And  make  my  challenge 
Tou  shall  not  be  my  judge. 
Change — reverse.     A.  L.  i.  3,  n. 

And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you. 
Change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail — exchange  the 
more  delicate  fare  for  the  coarser.     O.  ii.  1,  n. 
She  that  in  *4stiom  sever  was  so  frail. 
To  change  the  cod's  head  far  the  salmon's  tail. 
Change  (v.) — vary,  give  a  different  appearance  to.    A.  C. 
i.  2,  n. 

O,  that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must 
change  his  horns  with  garlands  ! 
Chanye.ing — a  child  changed.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

This  is  some  changeling. 
Changeling — child  procured  in  exchange.   M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  a. 

She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling. 
Channel—  kennel.     H.,6,  T.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

As  if  a  channtl  should  be  call'd  the  sea. 
Chapman  — a  seller.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 
Base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
Character — description.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 
There  lie;  and  there  thy  character. 
Character — handwriting.     L.  ii.  1,  n. 

ough  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  character. 

Characters — the  help  of  letters.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  n. 
1  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long. 
Characts — inscriptions,  official  designations.   M.  M.  v.  1,  ». 

So  may  Angelo, 

In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Bean  aich  villain. 
Char'd.    T.  X.  K.  iii.  2,  i». 

How  stand  I  then? 
All's  char'd  when  he  is  gone. 
Chares — work.     A.  C.  iv.  13,  n. 

By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  charts. 
Charge— burthen.     P.  i.  2,  ». 

Let  none  disturb  us :    vhy  should  this  charge  of 

thoughts, — 

The  sad  companion,  duil-ey'd  Melancholy, 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest. 
Chariest — most  cautious.     H.  i.  3,  n. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 
C:  aring  Cross.— H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  i. 

Chariot  drawn  by  lion,  at  the  baptism  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Scotland.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  i. 

A  lion  among  ladies  is  a  most  dreadful  thing. 
Chariot  of  night.     M.  N.  D.  UL  2, ». 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast. 
Charles'  train — constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.    H.  4,  F.  P. 
i.  1,«. 

Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney. 


Chann'd.    Cy.  v.  3,  «. 

I,  in  mine  own  woe  churm'd, 
Could  not  find  death  where  1  did  hear  him  groin. 
Charnel-house— R.  J.  iv.  3,  i. 

As  in  a  vault. 
Charneco — name  of  a  wine.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  S,  «. 

Here's  a  cup  of  charneco. 
Chaucer's  '  Troilus  and  Cressida.'    M.  V.  v.  1,  i. 

Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls. 
Chaucer's  •  Knight's  Tale.'    M.  X.  D.  i.  1, «. 

Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  ray  sword. 
Chaucer's  '  Knight's  Tale.'    M.  X.  D.  UL  2,  i. 

Even  till  the  eastern  gate.  , 

Chaucer's  •  Knight's  Tale.'    M.  X.  D.  iv.  2,  «. 

Go  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester. 
Chaucer's  description  of  Hector  and  Troilus.     T.  C    i.  2   i. 

That 's  Hector,  &c. 

Chaucer's  description  of  the  parting  of  Troil us  and  CressidA. 
T.  C.  iv.  4,  i. 

Be  thou  but  true  of  heart. 
Chaucer's  •  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  extract  from.    T.  C.  v.  2, 

Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 
Chaudron—  entrails.     M.  iv.  1,  n. 

Add  thereto  a  tiger's  ihaudrr.n, 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  caldron. 
Cheater — escheater.     M.  W.  i.  3,  ». 

I  will  be  cheater  to  them. 

Cheater.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  *.    iSee  M.  W.  i.  4.  ».) 
He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  theater. 
Cheer— (ace.     M.  X.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

All  fancy  sick,  and  pale  of  cheer. 
Cheer — countenance.     H.  6.  F.  P.  i.  2,  «. 

Methinks  your  look»re  sad,  your  cheer  appall'd. 
Chertsey,  monastery  of.     R.  T.  L  2,  i. 

Come  now,  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load. 
Chereril  glnre— kid  glove,  easy-fitting  glove.    T.  X.  iii.  1,  » 

A  sentence  is  but  a  ckeicril  glore  to  a  good  wit. 
Chererii—  kiu-^in.     H.  E.  ii.  3,  n. 

The  capacity 

Of  your  soft  cheteril  conscience  would  receive. 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 
Cheteril — kid-skin.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  n. 

O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheteril,  that  stretches  from  an 
inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 
Chewet.  H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  1,  «. 
Peace,  chevet,  peace. 
Chide  (v.)— rebuke,  resound.    H.  F.  ii.  4,  «. 

That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  ciiide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock. 
Chief — eminence,  superiority.     H.  L  3,  ». 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 
Child.    W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

A.  boy,  or  a  child,  I  wonder  F 
Childir.j — producing.     M.  X.  D.  ii.  2,  ». 

The  chilli  ing  autumn. 
China  dishes.     M.  M.  ii.  1,  i. 

They  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes. 
Chiromancy.     M.  V.  ii.  2.  i. 

Go  to,  here 's  a  simple  line  of  life. 
Chivalry,  usages  of.     Luc.  n. 

Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 
And  be  an  eyesore  in  my  golden  coat ; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive, 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote. 
Choppine.     H.  ii.  2,  i. 

By  the  altitude  of  a  choppine. 

Chopping  French — French  which  changes  the  meaning  of 
words.     R.  S.  v.  3,  n. 

The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Christendom — christening.    J.  iv.  1,  n. 

By  my  Christendom, 

So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kern  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 
Christom  child.    H.  F.  ii.  3,  n. 

A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  beeo 

any  christom  child. 
Chv.fi — swollen,  pampered  gluttons.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  t,  *. 

Ye  fat  chu/s. 

Cicero, — from  X.  rth's  '  Plutarch.'    J.  C.  ii.  1,  i. 
But  what  of  Cicero  t 
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CW*-decidF     So.  xlvi.  n. 

To  'ciae  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  "quest  of  thoughts. 

Cinna,  the  poet,  death  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'    J.  C. 
iii.  3,  i. 

Enter  Cinna,  the  poet. 

Circ'ummur'd — walled  round.     M.  M.  iv.  1,  n. 
He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick. 

Circumstance,  in  two  senses:  1.  circumstantial  deduction; 
2.  position.     G.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear,  you  '11  prove. 
Circumstance — circumlocution.     O.  i.  1,  n. 

With  a  bombast  circumstance, 
Horribly  stuff 'd  with  epithets  of  war, 
Nonsuits  my  mediators. 

Cittern-head— head  of  a  cittern  or  guitar.    L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  ». 
Hoi.  What  is  this  ? 
Boyet.  A  cittern-head. 

Citizens  to  their  dens.    A.  C.  v.  1,  «. 

The  round  world 

Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets, 
And  citizens  to  their  dens, 

City  feasts.  A.  W.  ii.  5,  i. 

Like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard. 
Civil— grave.    T.  N.  iii.  4,  n. 

He  is  sad,  and  civil. 

Civil — decorous.    L.  C.  n. 

Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears. 
Clamour  your  tongues.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more. 
Clap  thyself  my  love.     W.  T.  %  L>,  n. 

Ere  I  could  make  thee  ofen  thy  white  hand, 

And  clap  thyself  my  love. 

Classical  allusions.    T.  S.  i.  1,  ». 

O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 

Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had. 
Cltan  Aram— nothing  to  the  purpose.     Cor.  iii.  1,  ». 

This  is  clean  karn. 
Clear-stories — clerestories.    T.  N.  iv.  2,  n. 

And  the  clear-stories  towards  the  south-north  are  as 
lustrous  as  ebony. 
Cte<*-  thy  crystals — dry  thine  eyes.     H.  F.  ii.  3,  ». 

Go,  clear  thy  crystals. 

Cleave  to  my  consent— unite  yourself  to  my  fortunes.    M. 
ii.  1,  n. 

If  you  shall  cleat  e  to  my  consent, — when't  is 

It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Cleft  the  root— (in  archery).    See  Cleave  the  pin.     G.  V.  v. 
4,  n. 

How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root! 
Cleopatra,  flight  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'   A.  C.  iii.  8,  i. 

Naught,  naught,  all  naught ! 

Cleopatra  taken  by  Proculeius,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.' 
A.  C.  v.  2,  i. 

Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 
Cleopatra,  death  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'   A.  C.  v.  2,  »'. 

Caesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey. 

Clinquant— bright  with  gingling  ornaments.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 
To-day,  the  French, 

All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 

Shone  down  the  English. 
Clothier's  yard.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper: 
draw  me  a  clothier's  yard. 
Clubs,  bills,  and  partizans.     R.  J.  i.  1,  i. 

Clubs,  bills,  and  partizans,  strike  I  beat  them  down. 
Coaches.    M.  W.  ii.  2,  i. 

Coach  alter  coach. 
Coasteth — advanceth.    V.  A.  n. 

And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 
Coats  in  heraldry.     H.  N.  D.  iii.  2, »'. 

Two  of  the  firn,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Cock-shut  time — cock-roost  time,  time   at  which  the  cock 
goes  to  rest.     R.  T.  v.  3,  n. 

Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself, 

Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop, 

Went  through  the  army. 
Cock  and  pye,  swearing  by.    H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  1,  i. 

By  cock  and  pye. 
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Cock-a-hoop.     R.  J.  i.  s,  n. 

You  '11  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests  I 

You  will  set  cock-a-hoop. 
Cock— cock-boat.    L.  iv.  6,  n. 

And  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 

Diminish'd  to  her  cock. 
Cockle— weed  amongst  the  corn.    Cor.  iii.  1,  ». 

We  nourish  "gainst  our  senate 

The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Cockney.     L.  ii.  4,  i. 

Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels. 
Coffer  of  Darius.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  6,  ». 

Her  ashes  in  an  urn  more  precious 

Than  the  rich-jewell'd  coffer  of  Darius. 
Cofin— crust  of  a  pie.     T.  S.  iv.  3,  n. 

A  custard-co$in,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 
Coffin— crust  of  a  pie.    T.  And.  v.  'J,  n. 

And  with  your  blood  and  it  I  '11  make  a  paste, 

And  of  the  paste  a  cofin  1  will  rear. 
Coffin— coffer.     P.  iii.  1,  n. 

Bid  Nestor  tiring  me  spices,  ink,  and  paper, 

My  casket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 

Bring  me  the  satin  coffin. 

Cog  (v.)— term  applied  to  dice.    L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Since  you  can  cog,  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you. 
Cognizance — badge.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

This  pale  and  angry  rose, 

As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate, 

Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear. 
Colbrand  and  Guy  of  Warwick,  combat  of.    J.  i.  1,  4. 

Colbrand  the  giant. 
Cold — unmoved.    H.  F.  i.  2,  ». 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action. 
Coleridge,  passage  from  '  Literary  Remains.     A.  L.  i.  1,  i. 

Of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved. 

Coleridge's  '  Essay  on  Method,'  passage  from.     fa.  4,  S.  P 
ii.  1,  t. 

Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  &e. 
Coleridge,  passage  from.     R.  J.  ii.  2,  i. 

Well,  do  not  swear,  &c. 
Coleridge,  extract  from.    R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 

Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for  love  ? 
Coleridge's  remarks  on  Shakspere's  philosophy  of  presenti- 
ments.    R.  3.  iii.  5,  i. 

0  God!  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul. 

Collection — consequence  deduced  from  premises.  Cy.  v.  5,  n. 
When  I  wak'd,  I  found 

This  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  containing 

Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 

Make  no  collection  of  it. 
Collied—  black,  smutted.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 
Collied — blackened,  discoloured.     O.  ii.  3,  n. 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  collied, 

Assays  to  lead  the  way. 
Collins's  dirge  to  Fidele.     Cy.  iv.  2,  i. 

We  have  done  our  obsequies. 
Colour'd  hat  and  cloak.    T.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Tranio,  at  once 

Uncase  thee,  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak. 
Colours — deceits.     H.  C,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

1  love  no  colours. 

Colt  (v.)— trick.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus  f 
Combinate — betrothed.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

Her  combinate  husband,  this  well-seeming  Angelo. 
Combined — bound.     M.  M.  iv.  3,  n. 

1  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow. 

'  Come  o'er  the  Bourn,  a  songe  betwene  the  Queen's  Mo- 
jestie  and  Englande.'     L.  iii.  C,  i. 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me. 
Comforting — encouraging.     W.  T.  ii.  3,  n. 
Yet  that  dares 

Less  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils, 

Than  such  as  most  seems  yours. 
Commings — meetings  in  assault.     11.  iv.  7,  n. 

We  '11  make  a  so'.emn  wager  on  your  camming*. 
Commodity — interest.     J.  ii.  2,  n. 

That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  cnmmodity. 
Common  and  several.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 
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Common — make  common,' interchange  thoughts.  H.  iv.  5,  n. 
Laertes,  I  must  common  with  your  grief. 

Compact  of  credit — credulous.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

Bemg  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us. 

Compact — compounded,  made  up  of.     A.  L.  ii.  *,  ». 
If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. 

Compact — confederate.     L.ii.  2,  n. 

When  he,  compact,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind. 

Companies — companions.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Companiet — companions.     H  F.  i.  1,  n. 

Hia  companies  unletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow. 
Companion — fellow.     Cy.  ii.  1,  ». 

It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertake  every 
companion  that  you  give  offence  to. 
Company — companion.     A.  W.  iv.  3,  n. 

I  would  gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomized. 
Compass  (\.) — used  ambiguously.    G.  V.  iv.  2,  n. 

Sil.  What  is  your  wiiif 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 
Compassed  window — bow  window.     T.  C.  i.  2,  n. 

She  came  to  him  the  other  day  into  the  compassed 
tfindotc. 
Compatt'd—  arched.    V.  A.  n. 

His  braided  hanging  mane 

Upon  his  compatt'd  crest  now  stand  on  end. 
Compassionate—  complaining.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate. 
Competitors — confederates.    T.  N.  iv.  2,  n. 

The  competitor!  enter. 
Competitors— associates.     R.  T.  iv.  4,  n. 

And  every  hour  more  competitor! 

Flock  to  the  rebels. 

Complain  of  good  breeding— complain  of  the  want  of  good 
breeding.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

That  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art 
may  complain  of  good  breeding. 
Complain  myself— the  French  se  plaindre.     R.  S.  i.  2,  ». 

Where  then,  alas!  may, I  complain  myself  f 
Complain'd — formerly  used  without  a  subjoined  preposition. 
Luc.  ». 

And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul  that  late  complain' d 

Her  wrongs  to  us. 
Complement  extern — outward  completeness.    O.  i.  1,  n. 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  complement  extern,  't  is  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve. 
Complements — ceremonies.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

A  mail  of  complements. 
Compliment — respect  for  forms.     R.  J.  ii.  2,  n. 

But  farewell  compliment. 
Compose  (v.) — agree,  come  to  agreement.     A.  C.  ii.  2,  «. 

If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia. 
Composition— agreement.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

Her  promised  proportions 

Came  short  of  contpusitioi. 
Comptible — accountable,  ready  to  submit.    T.  N.  i.  5,  ». 

Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn  ;  I  am  very 
comptible  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 
Concave  as  a  covered  goblet.     A.  L.  iii.  4,  n. 

I  do  think  him  as  cuncave  as  n  covered  goblet. 
Conceited  characters — fanciful  figures  worked.    L.  C.  n. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 

Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters. 
Conceited — ingenious,  imaginative.     Luc.  n. 

Threat'ning  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy; 

Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud. 
Conclusions  to  be  a*  kisses.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

So  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four  nega- 
tives make  your  two  affirmatives,  why.  then  the  worse 
for  my  friends  and  the  better  for  my  fues. 
Conclusions — experiments.     Cy.  i.  6,  n. 
Is't  not  meet 

That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 

Other  conclusions  ? 
Condition— temper.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition 

That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  nave  dou» 


Condition— temper.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition. 
Condition— art.     T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks. 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  below, 

Bowing  his  head  against  the  sleepy  mount 

To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  expres?'! 
In  our  condition. 
Conduct — conductor.     Luc.  n. 

The  wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  stay, 

And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face, 

Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case. 
Conduits.     W.  T.  v.  2,  i. 

Weather-bitten  conduit. 
Coney-catching — thieving.     M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

Your  coney-catching  rascals,   Bardolph,   Nym,   and 
Pistol. 
Confession's  seal — seal  of  confession.     H.  E.  i.  2,  n. 

Whom  after  under  the  confession'*  teal 

He  solemnly  had  sworn. 
Confound  (v.) — destroy.     A.  C.  iii.  2,  n. 

What  willingly  he  did  confound  he  wail'd. 
Confounded— destroyed.     H.  F.  iii.  l,n. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock, 

O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 
Confounds — destroys.     Luc.  n. 

And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confound*. 
Consent  (v.) — concur.     A.  L.  v.  1,  n. 

All  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he. 
Consented.    H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

But  have  consented  unto  Heuy's  death. 
Considerate  stone.     A.  C.  ii.  2,  n. 

Go  to  then;  your  considerate  stone. 
Consign'd — confirmed,  ratified.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  present  execution  of  our  wills 

To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  consign'd. 
Consist— stands  on.     P.  i.  4,  n. 

Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist. 
Consuls,  elections  of, — from  North's '  Plutarch.'  Cor.  iii.  1  ,»'. 

Are  these  your  herd  J 
Contain  (v.) — retain.     M.  V.  v.  1,  n. 

Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring. 
Contemn  me  this—  contemptuously  refuse  this  favour.  V.  A.n. 

What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me  this? 
Content.    A.  L.  i.  3,  n. 

Now  go  in  we  content 

To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment. 
Content  tcith  my  harm— resigned  to  any  evil.     A.  L  iii.  2,  n. 

Glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  hirm. 
Content — acquiescence.     V.  A.  n. 

Forc'd  to  content,  but  never  to  obey. 
Continents — banks.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

That  they  have  overborne  their  continents. 
Continuate — uninterrupted.     O.  iii.  4,  n. 

But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time, 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence. 
Contrary  feet.     J.  iv.  2,  n.  (See  G.  V.  ii.  3,  i.) 

Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 

Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet}. 
Contrite  -wear  away.     T.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 
Consented — summoned.     H.  E.  v.  1,  n. 

To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 

He  be  contented. 
Contents— serves,  agrees,  is  convenient.    T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  contents, 

A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 

Of  our  dear  souls. 
Conversion— change  of  condition.    J.  i.  1,  n. 

Foi  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names ; 

'T  is  too  respective,  aad  too  sociable, 

For  your  conversion. 
Convert  (v.)— turn.    T.  Ath.  iv.  1,  n. 

To  general  filths 

Convert  o'  the  instant,  green  virginity 
Convertite— convert.     J.  v.  1,  n. 

But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  conrertite. 
Convey  (v.)  manage.     L.  i.  2,  n. 

Convey  the  business  as  I  shall  find  means. 
Conveyance — theft.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  is  co 
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Conveyance— juggling,  artifice.    H.  6,  T.  P.  Hi.  3,  n. 

I  make  king  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance. 

Conveyers — fraudulent  appropriators  of  property,  jugglers. 
R.  S.  iv.  i.  n. 

Baling.  Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 

K.  Rich.  O  good!  convey  1— Conveyers  are  you  all. 
Convicted — overpowered.     J.  Hi.  4,  n. 

A  whole  armada  of  convicted  sail 

Is  scatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 
Convince  (v.) — overcome.     Cy.  i.  5,  n. 

Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished  a  courtier 
to  convince  the  honour  of  my  mistress. 

Convince  (v.) — overpower.     M.  i.  7,  n. 

His  two  chamberlains 

Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince. 
Convince  (v.1 — overcome.     P.  i.  2,  n. 

But  in  our  orbs  we'll  live  so  round  and  safe, 

That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince. 
Cooks.     R  J.  iv.  2,  i. 

Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 
Copatain  hat  —  high-crowned  hat.    T.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

A  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain  hat  1 
Cope(v.) — encounter.    A.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits. 
Corollary— surplus  number.     T.  iv.  1,  n. 
Bring  a  corollary, 

Rather  than  want  a  spirit. 

Cords',  knives',  drams'  precipitance.     T.  N.  K.  i.  1,  n. 
None  fit  for  the  dead : 

Those  that  with  cords',  Icaires',  drams'  precipitance, 

Weary  of  this  woild's  light,  have  to  themselves 

Been  death's  most  horrid  agents. 
Coriolanus,  love  of,  for  his  mother.     Cor.  i.  3,  i. 

I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing. 

Coriolanus  standing  for  the  consulship, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'   Cor.  ii.  2,  t. 

It  then  remains, 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Coriolanus,  condemnation  of, — from   North's    '  Plutarch. 
Cor.  iii.  3,  t. 

First,  hear  me  speak. 

Coriolanus,  banishment  of, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'  Cor. 
iii.  3,  ». 

Our  enemy  is  banish'd. 

Coriolanus,  departure  of,  from  Rome, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'   Cor.  iv.  1, i. 

Come,  leave  your  tears. 

Coriolanus,  reconcilement  of,  with  Aufidius, — from  North's 
'  Plutarch.'     Cor.  iv.  4,  i. 

A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium. 

Coriolanus,  mission  of  ambassadors  to, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'   Cor.  v.  1,  i. 

He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Coriolanus,  intercession  of  the  mother  and  wife  of,— fiom 
North's  '  Plutarch.'    Cor.  v.  3,  i. 

My  wife  comes  foremost. 
Coriolanus,  death  of,  from  North's  '  Plutarch.'  Cor.  v.  5,  i. 

Hail,  lords!  I  am  return'd  your  soldier. 
Corporal  of  his  field.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1 ,  n. 

Am  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field? 
Corpse,  bleeding,  superstition  respecting.     R.  T.  i.  2,  i. 
Dead  Henry's  wounds 

Open  their  congealed  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh  I 
Corsive — corrosive.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Away  !  though  parting  be  a  fretful  corsive, 

It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
Costard— head.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

Here 's  a  costard  broken  in  a  shin. 

Costermonger  times— times  of  petty  traffic.  H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 
Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times. 
Coted — quoted.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

Her  amber  hair  for  foul  have  amber  coted. 
Coted — overto  -k,  went  side  by  side.     H.  H.  2,  n. 

We  coted  them  on  the  way. 
Cotswold  Hills,  sports  on.     M.  W.  i.  1,  t. 

I  heard  say  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall. 
Coucheth — causes  to  couch.     Luc.  n. 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade, 

Whirh,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 

(Joucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wing's  shade. 
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Countenance — behaviour,  bearing.  •  A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

The  something  that  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance 
seems  to  take  from  me. 

Countenance— false  appearance.  M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapp'd  up 
In  countenance. 

Counter.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  t. 

What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  goodt 
Counter— upon  a  wrong  scent.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

You  hunt  counter,  hence!  avaunt! 
Counterfeit — likeness  or  copy.     Luc.  n. 

The  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining. 
Counterfeit — portrait.     So.  xvi.  n. 

Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit. 
Counterfeit — portrait.     So.  liii.  n. 

Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 

Is  poorly  imitated  after  you. 
Counterpoints— counterpanes.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffd  my  crowns; 

In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoint!. 
Counties — nobles.     J.  v.  1,  n. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt. 
Countries  in  her  face.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  t. 

I  could  find  out  countries  in  her. 

Country-base — game  ot  prison-bars,  or  prison-base.     Cy.  v. 
3,  n.  Lads  more  like  to  run 

The  country-base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter. 
Couplement — union.     So.  xxi.  n. 

Making  a  cnuplement  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems. 
Couplets  of  the  dove.     H.  v.  1,  i. 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove.  Sac. 

Courtof  guard — enclosed  space  where  a  guard  is  held.  H.6, 
F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 
Court  cupboard.     R.  J.  i.  5,  i. 

Remove  the  court  cupboard. 
Courtesies — makes  his  courtesy.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  ». 

Toby  approaches ;  courtesies  there  to  me. 
Courtship — paying  courtesies.     O.  ii.  1,  n. 

Ay,  smile  upon  her,  do,;  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine 
own  courtship. 

Cousin— kinsman.     R.  J.  i.  5,  n. 

Nay  sit,  nay  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet. 
Cousins— relations,  kinsfolks.     R.  T.  ii.  2,  n. 

My  pretty  cousins,  you  mistake  me  both. 
Cowl-staff—  used  for  carrying  a  basket.     M.  W.  iii.  S,  n. 

Where's  the  cowl-staff? 
Coy  (v.)— caress.     M.  N.  D.  iv.  1,  n. 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 
Cozier— botcher     T.  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

Ye  squeak  out  your  cozier't  catches  without  any  miti- 
gation or  remorse  of  voice. 
Cranking — bending.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
Cranks  (v.)— winds.     V.  A.  n. 

With  what  care 

He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles. 
Crare — small  vessel.    Cy.  iv.  2,  ». 

To  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 

Might  easiliest  harbour  in. 
Crave  our  acquaintance.     T.  N.  K.  ii.  2,  n. 
Envy  of  ill  men 

Crarf  our  acquaintance. 
Craven.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 
Credent— credible.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Then  't  is  very  credent. 

Credit— belief,  thing  believed.    T.  N.  iv.  3,  n. 
And  there  I  found  this  credit 

That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
Credit  his  own  lie.    T.  i.  2,  n. 

Like  one 

Who  having  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie. 
Cresset-light.     II.  4,  F.  P.  Hi.  1,  i. 

Burning  cressets. 
Crest.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  ham, 

'T  is  not  the  devil's  crett. 
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Crooked  age.    R.  S.  ii.  1,  n 

And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooned  age, 

To  crop  at  once  &  too  long  wither'd  flower. 
Crosby-house.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  i. 

At  Crni*-y-huute  there  shall  you  find  us  both. 
Craa — a  coin.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

He  speaks  the  meie  contrary,  crosset  love  not  him. 
Crust — piece  of  money  stamped  with  a  cross.    A.  L.  ii.  4.  n. 

I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I  did  bear  you  ;  for,  I  think, 
you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 
Cross-partering.    T.  N".  ii.  5,  «'. 

Wished  to  see  thee  ever  crou-gartered. 
Crow-kreprr — one  who  keeps  crows  from  com.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper. 
Crowned  swords.     H.  F.  ii.  Chorus,  i. 

And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 

With  crowns  imperial,  crowns  and  coronets. 
Crush'd — overpowered.     H.  F.  i   2.  n. 

It  foilov-s  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home: 

Yet  that  is  but  a  crush' d  necessity; 

Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
Cruzadoes.     O.  iii.  4,  ». 

1  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 

Full  of  cruzadoet. 
Cry  aim.     M.  W.  iii.  2.  n.    (See  Note  to  G.  V.  iii.  I.) 

To  these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall 
cry  aim. 
Cryaim.    J.  ii.  1,  n.     (See  G.  V.  lii.  1,"  i.) 

It  ill  be  seems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim 

To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. 
Cry  of  clubs.     H.  E.  v.  3,  i. 

Who  cried  out,  clubi! 
Cry  ilee,i  tn  death — destroy  sleep.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

Or  at  their  chamber  door  1  '11  beat  the  drum, 

Till  it  cry  steep  to  death. 
Cry'd  game.     M.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

Cry' d game?  said  I  well? 
Crystal.     H.  6.  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Brandish  your  cruttal  tresses  in  the  sky. 
Cuckoo  and  hedge-sparrow.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  1,  ». 

As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  bird 
ft         Useth  the  tparrotc. 
Cunning— knowing,  learned.    T.  S.  L  1,  n. 
For  to  cunning  men 

I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal. 

Cunning—  skilful.     H.  4.  F.  P.  ii.  4.  n. 
Wherein  cunning,  but  in  craft.' 

Cunning — wisdom.     T.  Ath.  v.  5,  n. 

Shame  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess, 
Hath  broke  their  hearts. 

Cunning — knowledge.     P.  iii.  2.  n. 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches. 

Cupid  and  Vulcan.     M.  A.  i.  1,  ». 

Cupid  isagood  hare-finder, andTu/can  arare  carpenter.. 

Cupid's  bow.     R.  J.  i.  4.  i. 

We  '11  have  no  Cupid  hoodwink'd  with  a  scarf. 

Curb  (v.)— bend.     H.  iii.  4,  n. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg; 

Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Curiosity — niceness.  delicacy.     T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 
They  m*  eked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity. 

Curiosity—  exact  scrutiny.     L.  i.  1,  n. 

For  qualities  are  so  weighed,  that  curioii/j  in  neither 
can  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety. 

Curiosity — fastidiousness.     L.  i.  2.  n. 

Wherefore  should  I 

Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom;  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 

Curious — scrupulous.     T.  S.  iv.  4.  n. 

For  curioui  1  cannot  be  with  you. 

Curbed  hair.    Luc.  n. 

Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair. 

Current— rush.     H.  4,  F   P   ii.  3.  n. 

And  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight. 

Curry  favel.    H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  1,  i. 

I  would  cuiry  with  master  Shallow. 

Cunt — shrewish.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  1.  n. 

Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty? 


Curtt— shrewish.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  J,  n. 

I  was  never  cxrtt, 

I  have  no  girt  at  all  in  shrewishness. 
Curtt— crabbed.     T.  N.  iii.  2,  «. 

Be  cunt  and  brief. 
Curtt — mischievous.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

They  are  never  curst,  but  when  they  are  hungry. 
Curtall-dog.     M.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

Hope  is  a  curtall-d'.g  in  some  affairs. 
Cust-alarum — abridgment  of  Custos  Rotulorum.  M.W.  i.  1,  rr. 

Slenaer.  lu  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 
corum. 

Shallow.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cust-alorum. 
Cut  and  long-tail.     M.  W.  iii.  4,  n. 

Ay,  that  1  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail. 
Cut — horse.     T.  X.  ii.  3,  n. 

If  thou  hast  her  not  i'  the  end,  call  me  cut. 
C) press.     T.  X.  it.  4.  .». 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid. 
Cyprus.     T.  N.  iii.  1,  n.  (See  T.  N.  ii.  4,  ».) 
A  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom, 

Hides  my  heart. 
Cyprus,  invasion  of,  by  the  Turks  in  1570.     O.  i.  3,  i, 

The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes. 
Cyprus,  notice  of.     O.  ii.  1.  i. 

A  sea-port  town  in  Cyprus. 

D. 

Daff — to  put  aside.    M.  A.  v.  1,  n. 

Canst  thou  so  da/ me? 
Dafts— puts  me  aside.     O.  iv.  2.  n. 

Every  day  thou  da/ts  me  with  some  device. 
Dagger  of  lath.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4.  n. 

If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger 
of  lath. 
Dagger,  mode  of  wearing.     R.  J.  v.  3,  n. 

O,  Heaven! — O,  wife!  look  how  our  daughter  bleeds  I 

This  dagger  hath  mista'en,— for,  lo!  his  house 

Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 

And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 
Damask-coloured.     T.  N.  i.  3,  n. 

A  damas/c-colouied  stock. 
Dancing  horse.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2.  /. 

The  dancing  hurse  will  tell  you. 
Danger — power.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not? 
Danger — power.     V.  A.  n. 

Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will. 
Daniel's  '  Civil  Wars.'     H.  4.  S.  P.  iv.  4,  i. 

Hath  wrought  the  mure,  ic. 
Danish  in  tempera-1  ce.     H.  i.  3-,  i. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  &c. 
Damkers—  Danes.     H.  ii.  1,  n. 

Inquire  me  first  what  Dantkert  are  in  Paris. 
Dark  house—  house  which  is  the  seat  of  gloom  and  discontent. 
A.  W.  ii.  3,  n.  War  is  no  strife 

To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife ! 
Darraign  (v.) — prepare.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  2.  n. 

Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 
Datchet-mead.     M.  W.  iii.  3,  i. 

Send  him  by  >our  two  men  to  Datchet-aead. 
Dateless — endless,  having  no  certain   time  of  expiration. 
So   xxx.  n. 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  datelct*  night. 
Day-woman.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

She  is  allowed  for  the  day-woman. 
Day  of  season — seasonable  day.     A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

I  am  not  a  day  of  teuton. 
Dead  waste.     H.  i.  2,  n.     (See  T.  i.  2,  n.) 

IB  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry — made  war  by  lieutenants.    A.  C.  iii 
9,  n.  He  alone 

Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 

In  the  brave  squares  of  war. 
Dear.     T.  N".  v.  1,  n.     (See  R.  T.  i.  3,  n.  and  H.  i.  I,  a.) 

Whom/hou  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear, 

Hast  made  thine  enemies. 
Dear — harmful.     R.  S.  i.  3,  «. 

The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 

The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile 
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Dear  cause — important  business.    L  iv.  3,  n. 

Some  dear  cause 

Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile. 
Dearer  merit — more  valued  reward.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 
Dearest— best.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

Summon  up  your  dearest  spirits. 
Dearest— greatest.     H.  i.  2,  n.    (See  R.  S.  i.  3,  n.) 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven. 
Dearest.     So.  xxxvii.  n. 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Dearling — used  in  a  plural  sense.     O.  i.  2,  ». 

So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  dearling  of  our  nation. 
Dearly — extremely.     A.  L.  i.  3,  n. 

My  father  hated  his  father  dearly. 
Death  and  the  Fool.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  i. 
Merely,  thou  art  death's  fool. 
Deck— pack  of  cards.     H.  6,  T.  P.  v.  1,  n. 

But  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  nnger'd  from  the  deck. 
Deck'd.    T.  i.  2,  n. 

When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt. 
Deer,  tears  of  the.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  i. 

The  big  round  tears 

Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase. 
Defeat  thy  favour — change  thy  countenance.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard. 
Defeatures — want  of  beauty.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  n. 

Then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures. 
Defect  of  judgment.     Cy.  iv.  2,  n. 

Being  scarce  made  up, 
I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors,  for  defect  of  judgment, 
As  oft  the  cause  of  fear. 
Defend— forbid.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  n. 

God  defend  the  lute  should  be  like  the  case. 
Defunct — functional.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat  the  young  affects, 
In  my  defunct  and  proper  satisfaction. 
Delations— secret  accusations.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

They  re  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 
Delighted.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

And  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods. 
Deliverance,  legal.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  «. 

I  do  desire  deliverance,  &c. 
Demanded  of—  demanded  by.     H.  iv.  2,  n. 

Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a,  sponge. 
Demerits — merits.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

And  my  demerits 

May  speak,  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd. 
Demerits — merits.    Cor.  i.  1,  ». 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 
Demoniacs.     L.  iii.  4,  i. 

That  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow. 
Denay'd— denied.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Then  let  him  be  denay'd  the  regentship. 
Dt-nted  you  had  in  him  no  right — denied  you  had  in  him  a 
rignt.     C.  E.  iv.  2,  n. 

First,  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right. 
De/titrt  (v.)— part.     T.  N.  K.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  may  depart  with  little,  while  I  live. 
[)i;rne — solitary.     P.  iii.  Gower,  n. 

By  many  a  derne  and  painful  perch. 
Detcant  (in  music)— variation.    G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant. 
Desdemona's  nandkerchief.     O.  iii.  4,  i. 

That  handkerrhiif. 

Design  (v.) — designate,  point  out,  exhibit.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  you  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. 
Despised  firms— arms  which  we  despise.     R.  S.  ii.  3,  n. 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms! 
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'  Destruction  of  Troy,'  extract  from.     T.'C.  iv.  2.  i. 

We  must  give  up  to  Diomede's  hand 

The  lady  Cressida. 
'  Destruction  of  Troy,'  extract  from.     T.  C.  iv.  5,  i. 

Thou  art,  great  l->rd,  my  father's  sister's  son. 
'  Destruction  of  Troy,"  extract  from.     T.  C.  v.  5,  i. 

Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus'  horse. 
'  Destruction  of  Troy,'  extract  from.     T.  C.  v.  9,  i. 

Rest,  sword,  &c. 
Determine — come  to  an  end.    Cor.  v.  3,  n. 

I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 

These  wars  determine. 
Determin'd — ended.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 

Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me. 

Devil  of  the  old  Mysteries.    M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  t. 

Ho,  ho  !  ho,  hoi 
Dew.    Luc.  n. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set. 
Di-dapper— dabchick.     V.  A.  n. 

Like  a  di-dapper  peering  through  a  wave. 
Dial.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  i. 

And  then  lie  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
'  Dialogue  on  Taste,'  specimen  of  criticism  in.    H.  4,  F.  P.«. 
3,  «. 

Who  then  affrighted. 
Diana's  priest.    Cy.  i.  7,  n. 

Should  he  make  me 
Live  like  Diana's  priest. 

Did  comply — was  complaisant.     H.  V.  2,  n. 

He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he  sucked  it. 
Dido.     M.  V.  v.  1,  i.  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand. 
Difference — heraldic  distinction.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

Let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference  between  himself  and 
his  horse. 

Differing— discordant.    Cy.  iii.  6,  n. 
Laying  by 

That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes. 
Diffused— wild.     M.  W.  iv.  4,  n. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 

With  some  diffused  song. 
Dig-you-den— corruption  of 'give  you  good  e'en."  L.  L.  L.iv.  \,n, 

God  dig-ynu-den  all! 
Digges's  prognostication.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  i. 

Look  in  the  almanac ;  find  out  moonshine. 
Digression — transgression.     Luc.  n. 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base. 
Dint—  impression.    3.  C.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity. 
Disable  (v.)— detract  from.     A.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

Disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country. 
Disabled- impeached.     A.  L.  v.  4,  n.    (See  A.  L.  iv.  1,  n.) 

If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment 
Discanderiny— dissquamlering,  squandering.  A.  C.  iii.  11,  n 

Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all. 

By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storm, 

Lie  graveless. 

Discotirxeof  reason— Aiscuision  of  reason,  faculty  of  pursuing 
a  train  of  thought.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

O  Heaven!  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 

Would  have  mourn'd  longer. 
Discourse.    H.  iv.  4,  n.    (See  H.  i.  2,  n.) 

Sure,  He,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Discourse  of  thought.     O.  iv.  2,  n. 

M  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love, 

Either  in  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed. 
Disease — uneasiness.     H.  6,  P.  P.  ii.  5,  n. 

First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm; 

And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease. 
Dislike— displease.     R.  J.  ii.  2,  n. 

Juliet.  Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  maid,  if  either  thee  dislike. 
Dismes— tenths.    T.  C.  ii.  2,  n. 

Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismei. 
Dispark'd  my  parks.     R.  S.  iii.  1,  n. 

While  you  have  fed  upon  my  seifrnories, 

Disuark'd  my  park*,  and  fill'd  my  forest  woods. 
Dispos'd — made  terms  with.     A.  C.  iv.  12,  n. 

You  did  suspect 

She  had  dispos'd  with  Caesar. 
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Dispatabie— disputatious.     A.  L.  ii.  5.  n. 

He  is  too  disreputable  for  my  company. 
Diltemble  (v.) — disguise.     T.  X.  iv.  2,  n. 

Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  disiemllt  myself  in  't. 
Diitain'd — unstained.     C.  E.  ii.  2,  n. 

I  live  distain'd,  thou,  undishonoured. 
Distemper'd.    H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

It  is  but  as  a  body  yet  distemper 'd, 

Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor*d. 
Detractions — detachments.     A.  C.  iii.  7,  n. 

His  power  went  out  in  such  dutractiont, 

As  beguil'd  all  spies. 

Direrted  b'.ood — affections  alienated  and  turned  out  of  their 
natural  course.     A.  L.  ii.  3,  n. 

I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 

Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 
Division  (in  music).     R.  J.  iii.  5.  n. 

Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  dirition  ; 

This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us. 
Do  tcithal—  help  it.     M.  V.  iii.  4,  n. 

I  could  not  do  tcithal.  m 

Do  extend  Aim -appreciate  his  good  qualities.     Cy.  i.  1,  n. 

1  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself. 
Doei  yet  depend — is  yet  depending.     Cy.  iv.  3,  n. 

But  our  jealousy 
Does  yet  depend. 
Dogs  of  war.     H.  F.  i.  Chorus,  i. 

Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 
Dollan — pronounced  dolours.     M.  M.  i.  2.  n. 

Lucia.  I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases  under  her 
roof  as  come  to — 

2  Gent.  To  what.  I  pray  ? 
Lucio.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Dole—  lot.    W.  T.  i.  2.  n. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole. 
Dolours.     L.  ii.  4.  n. 

Thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours  for  thy  daughters, 

as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 
Dolts.     A.  C.iv.  10,  n. 

Most  monster-like,  be  shown 

For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  dolit. 
Domestic  fools.     M    V.  i  1,  f. 

Let  me  play  the  fool. 
Domestic  fools.     A.  W.  i.  3.  i. 

What  does  this  knave  here.  Sec. 
Domitian,  coin  of.     Cy.  iv.  2,  i. 

I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle. 
Done — destroyed.     V.  A.  n. 

Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd,  and  done. 
Done — destroyed.     Luc.  n. 

0  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few  ! 

And,  if  possess'd',  as  soon  decay*d  and  done. 
Double.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

And  hath,  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential, 

As  double  as  the  duke's. 
Double  set.     O.-ii.  3,  n. 

He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  let, 

If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 
Doubt  (v.)— awe.     H.  F.  iv.  2,  n. 

And  doubt  them  with  superfluous  courage. 
Dout(r.) — extinguish.     H.  i.  4.  n. 

The  dram  of  ill 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  doui,  . 

To  his  own  scandal. 
Doves,  presents  of.     M.  V.  ii.  2.  i. 

1  have  here  a  dish  of  doret,  , 
Dower — gift.     O.  iv.  1,  n. 

.f  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  dower. 
Doit-Ie — feather,  particle  of  down.    T.  iii.  3,  n. 

As  diminish 

One  dowle  that 's  in  my  plume. 
Drawn — waiters.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4.  i. 

Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis. 
Drawn — drawn  out  into  the  field.     Luc.  n. 

Before  the  which  is  draicn  the  power  of  Greece 
Dream  of  Andromache,  presaging.    T.  C.  v.  3,  i. 

My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  the  day. 
•Dre*»(v.)  —  set  in  order,  prepare.     H.  F.  iv.  1,  n. 

Admonishing 
That  we  should  drett  us  fairly  for  our  end. 


Drew — I  drew.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drets. 

Drink  the  free  air— live,  breathe.     T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n. 

Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
Drin-i  the  free  air. 

Ducat-     G.  V.  i.  1,  j. 

Not  so  much  as  a  ducat. 

Ducdame.     A.  L.  ii.  5,  t. 

Ducdame,  duclame,  ducdame. 

Dudgeon — handle  of  a  dagger.     M.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood. 

Due — pay  as  due.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  2,  n. 

This  is  the  latest  glory  cf  thy  praise, 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  withal. 

Duelling.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 

A  duellist,  a  duellist. 

Duke.     M.  X.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke. 

Duke — commander.     H.  F.  iii.  2.  n. 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke  I 

Dumb  show.    H.  iii.  2,  i. 

The  dumb  thow  enters. 
Stump — a  mournful  e!egy.  G.  V.  iii.  2,  ». 

Tune  a  deploring  <i:imp. 
Dump.  R.  J.  iv.  5.  n.  (Set  G.  V.  iii.  2,  «.) 

0  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me. 
Dumps— melancholy  air?.     Luc.  n. 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasin?  ears  ; 

Distress  like  dump*  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 
'  Dun  is  in  the  mire.'    R.  J.  i.  4,  i. 

Tut !  dun  's  the  mouse. 
Dunsinane  Hills.  M.  v.  5,  i. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hilL 
Dupp'd— did  up.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  donn'd  his  clothes, 

And  dupp'd  the  chamber-door. 
D«re(v.)— endure.     T   Jf.  K.i.  3,  n. 

Yet  I  wish  him 

Excess  and  overflow  of  power,  an  't  might  be, 

To  dure  ill-dealing  fortune. 
Dusty  death.    M.  r.  5,  n. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death. 
Dwell  (v.) — continue.  M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

1  '11  rather  dicell  in  my  necessity. 

E. 

Eager— sour,  sharp.     H.  fi,  T.  P.  ii.  6.  n. 

If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager  words. 
Eager — sour.     So.  cxviii.  n. 

With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge. 
Eanlings — lambs  just  dropped.     M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pit, 
Ear  (v.)— plough.     R.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  let  them  go 

To  ear  the  land. 
Ear  (v.)— plough.    V.  A.  Dedication. 

Never  after  ear  so  barren  a  land. 
Earl  Marsha!  of  England.     P..  S.  i.  3,  i. 
Ears,  tingling  of.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  i. 

What  fire  is  in  mine  eartf 
Earth— inheritance,  possession.     R.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

So.  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
Earth-treading  stars.     R.  J.  i.  2,  n. 

Earth-treading  ttars  that  make 

Dark  heaven  light. 
Earthly  happier.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1.  n. 

But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distill'd. 
Earthquake.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  t. 

The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains. 
Earthquake  of  15SO.     R.  J.  i.  3,  i. 

'T  is  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years. 
Easy— used  adverbially.     H.  6.  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

My  lords,  these  faults  are  easy,  quickly  answer  d. 
Eche—  eke  out.     P.  iii.  Gower,  n. 

And  time,  that  is  so  briefly  spent, 

With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  echt. 
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Education  of  women.    T.  S.  ii.  1,  i. 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  book. 

Edward  shovel-boards.     M.  \V.  i.  1 ,  i. 

Two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shillings 
and  twopence  apiece. 
Edward  III.'s  seven  sons.     R.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Edwar'a's  seren  s  ms. 
Edward  III.'s  tomb.     R.  S.  hi.  3,  i. 

By  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears, 

That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones. 
Effect — quickest.     M.  A.  iv.  2,  n. 

Yea,  marry,  that 's  the  eftest  way. 
Eggs  for  money.     W.  T.  i.  2,  i. 

Will  you  take  eggs  for  mnneyt 
Egypt — the  queen  of  Egypt.     A.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

I  prithee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her; 

Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  ths  tears 

Belong  to  Egypt. 

Egyptian  soothsayer, — fromNorth's  'Plutarch.'  A.  C.ii.  3,  i. 
Say  to  me 

Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Caesar's  or  mine  ? 
Eiqht  and  six — alternate  verses  of  eight  and  six  syllables. 
M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  n. 

It  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six. 

Eld — old  age,  old  people.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

And  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld. 
Element — constituent  quality  of  mind.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element 

In  such  a  business. 
Ely  Place.     R.  T.  iii.  4,  >. 

My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 

I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there. 
Embarquements— embargoes.     Cor.  i.  10,  n. 

Th'e  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 

Embarquements  all  of  fury. 
Embossed— swollen.     T.  S.  Induction,  1,  n. 

The  poor  cur  is  embossed. 
Embossed — exhausted.     A.  W.  iii.  6,  n. 

But  we  have  almost  embossed  him. 
Embossed— swollen,  puffed  up.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  3,  n. 

Why,  thou  whoreson,  impudent,  embossed  rascal. 
Empiricutick.     Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  em- 
piricutick. 

Enchantinyly  beloved — beloved  to  a  degree  that  looks  like 
enchantment.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Full  of  noble  device  ;  of  all  sorts  enchanlingfy  beloved. 
Engag'd—  retained  as  a  hostage.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 
Suffer'd  his  kinsman  March 

(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd, 

Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag'd  in  Wales. 
England,  defenceless  state  of.     H.  F.  i.  2,  i. 

My  great  grandfather 

Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France,  &c. 
English  travellers,  ignorance  of.     M.  V.  i.  2,  i. 

He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian. 
English  bottoms.     J.  ii.  1,  ». 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 

Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 

Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
Engross  (v.) — make  gross.     R.  T.  iii.  7,  n. 

Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body, 

But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 
Ensconce  (v.i— fortify.     So.  xlix.  n. 

Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here. 
Entertainment — engagement  for  pay.     Cor.  iv.  3,  n. 

The  centurions,  and  their  charges,  distinctly  billeted, 
already  in  the  entertainment. 
Entrance— mouth,  surface.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood. 
Enviou* — malicious.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

With  eni'i'ius  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame. 
.EH!*?!— -malice.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 

Out  of  his  enuj's  reach. 
Sphesus,  unlawful  arts  of.     C.  E.  ii.  2,  ». 

This  U  the  fairy  land. 
Brcles -Hercules.     M.  N.  D.  1.  2,  n. 

This  is  Erclet'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein. 
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Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay.     So.  Ixviii.  n. 
(See  M.'V.  iii.  i.) 

To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  ma  te  another  gay. 
Eros,  death  of,— from  North's  •  Plutarch.'    A.  C.  iv.  12,  i. 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  &c. 
.Erring— wandering.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage. 

Erring — wandering,  unsettled.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

Betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  and  supersubtle  Venetian. 

Escoted — paid.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

Who  maintains  them  ?  how  are  they  escotcd  t 

Esil.     H.  v.  1 ,  ;. 

Wtml't  drink  up  Esil. 

Esperance — motto  of  the  Percy  family.     H.  4,  F.fP.  ii.  3,  n 

That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 
Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :  Es\iera>,ce  ! 

Esperance.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  2,  n.     (See  H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n.) 
Now,— Esperance!— Percy  !— and  set  on. 

Espials— spies.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

The  ptince's  espials  have  informed  me. 

Essay—  trial,  examination.     L.  i.  2,  n. 

He  wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 

Estate  (v.)— settle.     A.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

All  the  revenue  that  was  old  sir  Rowland's,  will! 
est  ite  upon  J'ou. 
Estimation— conjecture.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

I  speak  not  this  in  estimation, 

As  what  I  think  might  be. 
Eton.    M.  W.  iv.  6,  i. 

With  him  at  Eton 

Immediately  to  marry. 
Enridged.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

Horns  whelk'd,  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea. 
Even — equal,  indifferent.     W.  T.  iii.  1,  n. 

Which  shall  have  due  course, 

Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. 
Even  christia.t — fellow  Christian.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

And  the  more  pity,  that  great  folk  should  have  coun- 
tenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves^ 
more  than  their  even  Christian. 
Eren  (v.)— make  even.     T.  N.  K.  i.  4,  n. 

But  those  we  will  dispute  which  shall  invest 

You  in  your  dignities,  and  even  each  thing 

Our  haste  does  leave  imperfect. 
Ever  strike — continue  to  strike.     Cor.  i.  2,  n. 

'T  is  sworn  between  us  we  shall  ever  strike 

Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

'  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.'     A.  L.  ii.  7,  i. 
Let  me  see  wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him. 
Evils.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 

And  pitch  our  evils  there  I 
Exchange.     G.  V.  ii.  2,  i. 

Why,  then,  we'll  make  exchange. 
Excommunication,  ceremony  of.     J.  iii.  3,  i. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back. 
Excrements — hair,  nails,  feathers,  &c.     H.  iii.  4,  n. 

Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrement*, 

Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end. 
Exempt — released,  acquitted.     C.  E.  ii.  2,  n. 

Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt. 
Exempt—  excluded.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry. 


E.^ter,  John  duke  of.     R.  S.  v.  3,  ». 
Our  trusty  brother-in-law. 


sty 
Exhibition— stipend.     G.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receivei, 

Like  exhibition  thou  shall  have  from  me. 
Exhibition — allowance.     L.  i.  2,  n. 

And  the  king  gone  to-night !  prescrib'd  his  powei 

Confin'd  to  exhibition  ! 
Exigent— end.    H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  5,  n. 

These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent. 
Expedient.    J.  ii.  1,  n. 

His  inarches  are  expedient  to  this  town. 
Expedient— prompt,  suitable.     R.  S.  i.  4,  n. 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
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— expeditious.    H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  ft. 

A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop. 
Expedient — expeditious.     K.  T.  i  2,  n. 

I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you. 
Expediently— promptly.     A.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

Do  this  exf-ediently,  and  turn  him  going. 
Expense — expenditure.     L.  ii.  1,  n. 

'T  i*  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death, 

To  have'th'  expense  and  waste  of  his  revenues. 
Bxpentt—  passing  away.     S.  xxx.  n. 

And  moan  the  expente  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight. 
Expiate.     R.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

Make  haste,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate. 
Exprest  (v.)— make  known.    T.  X.  ii.  1,  n. 

Therefore  it  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to 
exprest  myself. 
Exfufficate— exaggerated,  extravagant.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 

To  such  extujflicate  and  blow'd  surmises. 
Extent— stretch.     T.  X.  iv.  1,  n. 

Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 

In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 

Against  thy  peace. 
Extent—  legal  term.     A.  L  iii.  1.  n. 

Making  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 

Extended—  seized  upon.    A.  C.  i.  2,  n. 
Labienus 

(This  is  stiff  newsi  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force, 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates. 

Extracting—  absorbing.     T.  X.  v.  1,  n 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. 

Extravagant — wandering,  unsettled.  O.  i.  1.  n. 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes, 
Iii  an  extravagant  and  whee.ing  stranger. 

Eyaf-mvtket—  sparrow-hawk.    M.  W.  iii.  3,  ». 
How  uow,  my  eyat-mus 

Eye— tinge,  shade.     T.  ii.  1,  n. 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 
Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in  *t. 

Ege — character.     H.  i.  3.  n. 

Do  not  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  brokers ; — 
Not  of  the  *ye  which  their  investments  show, 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 

Eyseli — vinegar.    So.  cxi.  ». 

I  will  drink 
Portions  ofeytell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection. 


Fa,  sol,  la.  mi.    L.  i.  2,  i. 

O,  these  eciipses  do  portend  these  divisions!  fa,  tol, 

la,  mi. 
Faced  -made  facings  to.    T.  S.  IT.  3,  n. 

Thou  hast  faced  many  things. 
Factions  in  Jerusalem.    J.  ii.  2,  i. 

The  mutines  of  Jerusalem. 
Factious.     J.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs 
Fudge  (v.)— agree,  fit.     L.  L.  L.  v.  1.  n. 

We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antic. 
Fadgc  (\.)— suit,  agree.    T.  X.  ii.  2,  n. 

Hew  will  this  fadge t 
Fadings— a  dance.     W.  T.  iv.  3.  i. 

With  such  delicate  burthens  of  'Dildos  and  'Fading*.' 
Fain— glad.     H.  6,  S   P.  ii.  1,  n. 

Yea.  man  and  birds  are/ain  of  climbing  high.f 
Fair  (used  substantively)— beauty.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  n. 
My  decayed  fair 

A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair, 
fair— beauty.     M.  X.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

Demetrius  loves  your  fair, 
Fair— beauty.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  ». 

Let  no  face  be  kcp:  in  nvnd, 

But  the /air  of  Kc^aitnd. 
Pair — beauty.     V.  A.  n. 

Having  no/.-ir  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear. 
Fair — beauty.     So.  xvi   n. 

Xeither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair. 
Fair — beauty.    So.  Ixviii.  a. 

Before  these  bastard-  •igns  of  fair  were  borne. 


Fair — clear.    T.  X.  K.  iv.  2,  «. 

The  circles  of  his  eyes  show  fair  within  him. 
Fair  vestal— allusion  to  Elizabeth.     M.  X.  D.  ii.  2.  i. 

My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :  Thou  remember' st,  &C 
Faith — confidence  in  a  friend.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat. 
Falconry.     R.  J.  ii.  2.  i. 

O  for  a  falconer's  vo'ce. 

To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  ! 
Fall — used  as  a  verb  active.     C.  E.  ii.  2.  n. 

As  easy  mayst  thou  fall 

A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf. 
F«tf(v.)     M.  N.  D.v.l.  n. 

And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall. 
Fall  (used  as  an  active  verb).    T.  X.  K.  i.  1,  n. 

Her  twinning  cherries  shall  their  sweetness  fall 

Upon  thy  tasteful  lips. 
fall  (v.}— let  fall.     M.  V.  i.  3,  ». 

Did  in  eaning  time 

Pall  particolour'd  lambs. 
Fall  (v.  a.)-let  fall.    M.  M.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  rather  cut  a  little, 

Than  fall  and  bruise  to  death. 
Fa/U-lets  fall.     O.  iv.  1,  n. 

Each  drop  she  fall*  would  prove  a  crocodile. 

fallt— lets  fall.     Luc.  n. 

For  eve.  7  tear  he  fallt  a  Trojan  bleeds. 
Fall— cadence.     T.  X.  i.'l.  f. 

That  strain  again  ;— it  had  a  dying  Jail. 
Falls  on  the  other.    M.  i.  7,  n. 

I  have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 

And  fallt  on  the  other. 
False  beards  and  hair.     M.  X.  D   iv.  2,  i. 

Good  strings  to  your  beard*. 
False  hair.     M.  V.  iii.  2.  i. 

The  scull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
False— used  at  a  verb.     Cy.  ii.  3,  n.    (See  C.  E.  ii.  2,  ».) 

'T  is  gold , 

Which  buys  admittance;  oft  it  doth;  yea,  and  makes 

Diana's  rangers  false  themselves. 
Falling—  participle  of  the  verb  to  false.    C.  E.  ii.  2,  n. 

Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  failing. 
Fan,  fashion  of— R.  J.  ii.  4,  t, 

.  an,  Peter. 
Fancy— love.     M.  X.  D.  i.  1,  ». 

Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy  i  followers. 
.Fancy- love.     W.  T.  iv.  3.  n. 

Cam.  Be  advised. 

Flo.  lam;  and  by  my  fancy. 
Fancy— love.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  3.  n. 

Yet  so  my  fancy  may  be  satisfied, 

And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
Fancy— love.     P.  P.  n. 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 

As  well  as  fancy  partial  might. 

Fancy — used  in  two  senses:    1,  lore;  2,  humour.    M.  A. 
iii.  2,  B. 

Claud.  Yet,  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedrn.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him, 
unless  it  be  a.  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises, 
Fancy — one  possessed  by  love.     L.  C.  n. 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew. 
Fancy'*  tlave-  -love's  slave.    Luc.*. 

A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy'*  slave. 
Fangled.    Cy.  v.  4,  n. 

Be  not.  as  is  ourfangled  world,  a  garment 

Xobler  than  that  i:  covers. 
Faniattical — belonging  10  fantasy,  imagia&rv.     M.  i.  3,  r». 

Are  ve  fantattical.  or  that  indeed 

Which  outwardly  ye  show  I 
Fap— cant  word  for  drunk.     M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

And  being  jap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd. 
Farced  title— H.  F.  iv.  1,  n. 

'f  he  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king. 
•  '  Farewell,  dear  heart,'  ballad  of.     T.  X.  ii.  Z,  i. 

fnrevtll,  dear  kenrt.  since  I  must  needs  be  gone. 
Farmer's  •  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare.'  extract 
from.  H.  F.  v.  2.  i. 

Notre  tres  cher  nlz,  &c. 
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Fashions— farcins,  or  farcy.    T.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

Infected  with  the  fashions. 
Favour—  features,  appearance,  countenance.  M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

Sicknes*  is  catching;  O,  were  favour  so, 

Yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go. 
Favour— countenance.     A.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour. 
Favour— appearance.     H.  E.  v.  2,  n. 

Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour 

You  are  assembled. 
Favour— appearance.    J.  0.  i.  3,  n. 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element 

In  favour's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Favour — countenance.     J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 

That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 

By  any  mark  of  favour. 
Favour—  countenance.    So.  cxiii.  n. 

For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight, 

The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  creature. 
Favours— features,  countenances.     R.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 
Yet  I  well  remember 

Trie  favours  of  these  men. 
Favours— features.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Fear  no  colours.     T.  N.  i.  5,  n. 

He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no 
colours. 

Fear  (v.  a.)— affright.     M.  M.  ii."  1,  n. 

We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 

Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 
Fear  (v.)— affright.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iii.  3,  n. 

Thou  seest  what's  past,  go  fear  thy  king  withal. 
Fear  me— make  me  afraid.    H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

The  people  feur  me. 
Fear— matter  or  occasion  of  fear.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Thou  shak'st  thy  head;  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin, 

To  speak  a  truth. 
Fears  (v.)— used  in  the  active  sense.     T.  S.  v.  2,  n. 

Pet.  Now,  lor  my  life,  Hortensio/ear*  his  widow. 

Wid.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeurd. 
Fearful  guard— guard  that  is  the  cause  of  fear.   M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 

Of  an  unthrifty  knave. 
Feated.     Cy.  i.  I,  n. 

A  sample  to  the  youngest;  to  th'  more  mature 

A  glass  that  feated  them. 

feature  (form  or  fashion)— applied  to  the  body  as  well  as 
the  face.     G.  V.  ii.  4,  n. 

He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
Federary— confederate.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 

Cam  ill  o  is 

A  federartj  with  her. 
Fee-simple.    M.  W.  iv.  2.  n. 

If  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and 
recovery. 

Feeders — servants.    A.  C.  iii.  II,  n. 

To  be  abus'd 

By  one  that  looks  on  feeaers. 
Feeding— pasture.    W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

They  call  him  Doricles ;  and  boasts  himself 

To  have  a  worthy  feeding. 
Fell— skin.     L.  v.  3,  n. 

The  good  years  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell, 

Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep. 
Fellow — companion.     T.  N.  iii.  4,  n. 

Fellow  I  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow 
fen— pestilential  abode.    Cor.  iv.  1,  n. 
Though  I  go  alone, 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 

Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  »een. 
Feodary.    M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he 

Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness. 

Feodary.     Cy.  iii.  2,  n.    (See  H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  i.) 
Senseless  bauble, 

Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 

So  virgin-like  without? 
Fere — companion,  husband.    T.  And.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  swear  with  rne,— as  with  the  wofu)  fere, 

And  father  of  that  chaste  dishonoured  dame. 
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|    Feres.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Indent  with  feres, 

When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves. 
Fern-seed.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  i. 

We  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed. 
.FW-fetched.     H.  F.  iii.  1,  ». 

On,  (.n,  you  nobless  English, 
Whose  blood  is/*.-/  from  fathers  of  war-proof! 
Fet— fetched.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deerv/e/>  groans. 
Fewer— low.     H.  F.  iv.  1,  n. 

So !  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak  fewer. 
Fierce — violent,  excessive.     T.  Ath.  iv.  2,  n. 

O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us ! 
Fife.     M.  V.  ii.  5,  i. 

The  wry-neck'd  fife. 
Fife.     O.  iii.  3,  «. 

The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
Fights—short  sails,  fighting  sails.     M.  W.  ii.  2,  n. 

Clap  on  more  sails  ;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights. 
Figo.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  n.     (See  R.  J.  i.  1,  i.) 

And  figo  for  thy  friendship. 
File—  number.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  greater  fileot  the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be  wis?, 
File.     M.  iii.  I,  n. 

Now  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file, 
Not  in  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it. 
Filed— polished.     L.  L.  L.  v.  1,  n. 

His  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed. 
Fil'd— defiled.     M.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind. 
Fil'd  up— gave  the  last  polish  to.     So.  Ixxxvi.  n. 
But  when  your  countenance  fil'd  up  his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter. 
Fills— thills,  shafts.     T.  C.  iii.  2,  n. 

An  you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i1  the  fills. 
Find  his  title—deduce  a  title.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

Hugh  Capet  also, — who  usurp'd  the  crown 
Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Loraine,  sole  heir  male 
Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great, — 
To  find  Ms  title  with  some  shows  of  truth,  &c. 
Find  him  not— find  him  not  out.     H.  iii.  I,  n. 

If  she  find  him  not, 
To  England  send  him. 
Fine— conclusion.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

And  the  fine  is  (for  the  which  I  may  go  the  finer)  I 
will  live  a  bachelor. 
Fine(v.)— sentence.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function, 
To  fine  the  faults  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 
Fine  (v.)— to  bring  to  an  end.     Luc.  n. 

Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes. 
Fineless — endless.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

But  riches,  finetess,  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 
Fire-new — bran-new.    L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

A  man  of  fire-new  words. 
Fire-drake.     H.  E.  v.  3,  n. 

That  fire-drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head. 
First  and  second  cause.— L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  «'.    (See  R.  J.  ii.  4.) 

The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn. 
First-born  of  Egypt.     A.  L.  ii.  5,  n. 

I'll  rail  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt. 
First— noblest.     Cor.  iv.  1,  n. 

^ly  first  son, 
Whither  wilt  thou  go  I 
Fitted  —subjected  to  fits.     So.  cxix.  n. 

How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted. 
Fixed  candlesticks.     H.  F.  iv.  2,  i. 

The  horsemen  sit  \ikefixed  candlesticks, 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hands. 
Fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn.    O.  iv.  2,  n. 

But,  alas  1  to  make  ma 
The  fixed  figure  for  the  time  nf  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  and  moving  finger  at. 
Flap-dragoned  it.— W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

To  see  how  the  sea  fiap-drar/oned  it. 
Flask — soldier's  powder-horn.    L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 
The  carv'd-bone  face  on  a  flatk. 
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Flaw— sudden  gust  of  wind.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 
Calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  fla ic. 

Flaws.     M.  M.  ii.  3,  n. 

A  gentlewoman  of  mine, 

Who,  falling  in  the/au-*  of  her  own  youth, 

Hath  blUter'd  herjeport. 

Flau-t— crystallizations   upon  the  ground  moist  with  the 
morning  dew.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4   n. 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudrtf 

A.S  flairs  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
J/aw-ftazments.    L.  iL  4,  ».  ^  ^  ^ 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand/att-». 
Fla wt —violent  blasts.     V.  A.  n. 

Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds. 

Gusts  and  foul  flaw*  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

Flecked— dapp'.ed.     R.  J.  ii-  3.  ». 

\i\Aflecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path. 

Fleet—  float.     A.  C.  iii.  II.  n. 

Our  severed  navy  too, 

Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threat'ning  most  sealike. 
Flemish  drunkard.     M.  W.  ii.  1,  i. 

This  Fl  mi-h  drunkard. 
Fletcher's  '  Faithful  Shepherdess.'    M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  i. 

You  spotted  snakes. 
Florentius'  love.     T.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  lore. 
Flourish  (v.)—  bestow  propriety  and  ornament.     M.  M.  iv. 
1,  n. 

The  justice  of  your  title  to  him 

Doth  flourish  the  deceit. 
Flying  at  the  Arooi— hawkingat  waterfowl.  H.<5,S.P.  ii.  1,  n. 

Believe  me,  lords,  forjli/i»s  at  the  brook, 

I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day. 
Foil— leaf  of  metal  used  in  setting  jewellery.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 

Esteem  a.  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 

The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 
Foining- thrusting.     M.  A.  v.  1,  n. 

Sir  boy,  I'll  whip  you  from  your/oimn^  fence. 
Poizoit—  plenty.     T.  ii.  1,  n. 

All/'iz'>»,  all  abundance. 

To  feed  my  innocent  people. 
Foizon  of  Hie  year— autumn, or  plentiful  season.     So.  liii.  n. 

Speak  of  the  spring,  and/oizon  of  the  year. 

Pollow'd — driven.     A.  C.  v.  1,  n. 

O  Antony ! 

I  have  fallow'd  thee  to  this. 
Fully— wickedness.     Luc.  n. 

Or  tyrant  fully  lurk  in  gentle  breasts. 

Fond— indulgent.    M.  V.  iii.  3,  n. 

I  do  wonder, 

Thou  naughty  jailor,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Fond— foolish.     Luc.  n. 

True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child. 

Fond — foolish.     So.  iii.  n. 

Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 

Of  his  s-'lf-love. 
Fool-b3zg'd  patience.     C.  E.  ii.  1 ,  n.     (See  L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i.) 

This  faol-bejy'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 
Fools  (court).     L.  i.  4,  t. 

Here's  my  coxcomb. 
Fools.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  «. 

You  cannot  beg  us. 
For  catching  cold— lest  they  should  catch  cold.    G.V.ii.2,n. 

Yet  here  they  shall  not  He  for  catching  cold. 
For,  O,  for,  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot.     H.  iii.  2,  n.   (See 
L  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i.) 

Whose  epitaph  is,  Tor,  0,/or,  O,  the  hobby-horse  ii 
forgot. 
For  Ike  heaven*— A  petty  oath.     M.  V.  ii.  2.  n. 

Away  !  says  the  fiend,  for  the  hearent. 
For  two  ordinaries— during  two  ordinaries  at  the  same  table. 
A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

I  did  think  thee,  for  ttco  ordinaries,  to  be  a  pretty 
wise  fellow. 
for— because.     A.  W.  iii.  5,  n. 

He  stole  from  France, 

As  't  is  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him 

Against  his  liking. 
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For— because.     M.  M.  ii.  1,  n. 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 

Fur  I  have  had  such  faults. 
Fur — on  account  of.    T.  i.  1.  n. 

I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning. 
For — in  consequence  of.     H.  G,  S.  P.  iv.  7,  n. 

These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your  good. 

for— because.     Cy.  iv.  2,  n. 

Piay  judge  and  executioner,  all  himself, 

For  we  do  fear  the  law. 
.For— on  account  of.  because  of.     M.  iiL  1,  n. 
Yet  I  must  not, 

For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 

For — because.     So.  xl.  n. 

I  cannot  blame  thee  for  my  love  thou  usesw 

For  inequality.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

Do  not  banish  reason 

For  inequality. 
For  coining.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining. 

For—  instead  of.     H.  v.  1.  n. 

For  charitable  pravers. 

Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on  h« 
Force  (v.)— enforce.     H.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints 

And  furce  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 

Cannot  stand  under  them. 
Force  (v.)—  value,  regard.     Luc.  n. 

For  me,  I  fon-e  not  argument  a  straw. 
Fore-ilnw— delay,  loiter.     H.  G.  T.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

Fore-slow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 
Fore-done — destroyed.     L.  v.  3,  n. 

Your  eldest  daughters  have  fore-done  themselve*. 

And  desperately  are  dead.  • 

Fore-do'..i — destroys,  undoes.     H.  ii.  1,  n. 

This  is  the  "very  ecstacy  of  love; 

Whose  violent  property  fore-does  itself. 
Foreign  commercial  laws.     C.  E.  i.  1,  i. 

It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed, 

Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves, 

To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns : 

Nay,  more.  If  any,  born  at  Ephesus, 

Be  seen  at  any  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs, 

Ajiain.  If  any  Syracusan  born, 

Come  to  the  bay' of  Epliesus.  he  dies, 

His  goods  conliscate  to  the  duke's  dispose, 

Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied, 

To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him. 
Foresttrll'd  remission—  pardon  supplicated,  not  offered  freely. 
H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  2,  n. 

And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 

A  ragged  a.nA  forestall' tt  remission. 
Forfeit  (v.) — transgress.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  forfeit  in  the 
same  kind. 
Forfeiters.     Cy.  iii.  2,  n. 

Though  fur,  niters  you  cast  in  pnson,  yet 

You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. 
Forgetice—  inventive.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

Makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetiie. 
Forked  heads  -the  heads  of  barbed  arrows.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with/onteti  heads 

Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 
Formal— reasonable.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity. 
Form'd  as  marble  will.     Luc.  n. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen  minds. 

And  therefore  are  they  f.irm'd  as  marblf  trill. 
Former  ensiun— ensign  in  the  van.     J.  C.  v.  1,  n. 

Coming  from  S  rdis.  on  our  former  ensign 

Two  mighty  eagles  fell. 
Torres,  moors  near.     M.  i.  2,  i. 

Camp  near  r'orrei. 
Forres,  town  of.     M.  i.  4,  i. 

Porres.    A  room  in  the  Palace. 
Forspent — wearied  out.     H.  4.  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

After  him.  came  spurring  hard, 

A  gentleman  almost  forspent  with  spstJ. 
Forspent— wearied.    H.  C,  T.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race. 
Foripoke — spoken  against.     A.  C.  iii.  7,  n. 

Thou  hast  fortpoke  my  being  in  these 
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Fortune — chance.    T.  N.  K.  ii.  2,  n. 

Arcite  shall  have  a  fortune, 
If  he  dare  make  himself  a  worthy  lover. 

Forty  pence— 1  lay  forty  pence.     H.  E.  ii.  3,  n. 

How  tastes  it  ?  is  it  bitter  ?  forty  pence,  no. 

Forwearied— wearied.     J.  ii.  1,  n. 

Your  kin;?,  whose  labour'd  spirits 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Craves  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 
Foul — homely.     A.  L.  iii.  3,  ». 

I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foul. 
Fouler.     Cor.  iv.  7,  n. 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  fouler. 
Fountains.     T.  S.  v.  2,  i. 

A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Fourteen  3  ears'  purchase.    T'  N.  iv.  1,  n. 

These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves 
a  good  report  after  fourteen  years'  purchase. 
Fox,  Mr.,  strange  tale  of.     M.  A.  i.  1,  i. 

Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  '  it  is  not  so,  nor 't  was  not 
so ;  but  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so.' 
Fox—  sword.     H.  F.  iv.  4,  n. 

Thou  diest  on  point  of  fox. 
Foysons — abundant  provision.    M.  iv.  S,  n. 

Scotland  hath  foysons  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Frame — ordinance,  arrangement.     M.  A.  iv.  1,  n. 

Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame? 
Frampold — fretful,  uneasy.     M.  W.  ii.  2.  n. 

She  It-ads  a  \eryframpold  life  with  him. 
Franciscan  order  of  friars.     R.  J.  v.  2,  «. 

Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out. 
Frank—  sty.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old  frank. 
Franklins.     Cy.  iii.  2,  i. 

A  franklin's  housewife. 
Fraugliting— constituting  the  fraught,  or  freight.    T.  i.  2,  n. 

The  Jrauyhtintj  souls  within  her. 
Free  maids.    T.  N.  ii.  4,  n. 

Andthe/rce  maid':,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
Do  use  to  chant  it. 
Free  expressions,  old  mode  of.     R.  J.  i.  4,  f. 

Of  this  sir  reverence,  love. 
Free — free  from  offence.     H.  ii  2,  n. 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the/ree. 
Frescoes  at  Grove  House.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  «. 

The  German  hunting  in  water-work. 
Frets.     T.  S.  ii.  I,  n.     (See  Hamlet,  iii.  2,  n.) 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets. 
Frets—  wires  fixed  across  the  finger-board  of  a  lute  or  guitar. 
H.  iii.  2,  ». 

Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can 
frei  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me. 
Friar  Tuck.     G.  V.  iv.  1,  i. 

Robin  Hood's  fat  friar. 
'  Friar  of  Orders  Grey.'    T.  S.  iv.  1,  i. 
Jt  was  the/riar  of  orders  grey. 

Frogmore.     Duel  of  Dr.  Caius  and  Sir  H.  Evans,  place  of. 
M.  W.  ii.  3,  i. 

Go  about  the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmore. 
From  sun  lo  sun — from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
R.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 

As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 

From  sun  to  sun. 
from— before,  a  short  distance  off.     P.  iii.  Gower,  ». 

The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal,         ' 

Now  couches  from  the  mouse's  hole. 
Front  (v.)— face.     II.  E.  i.  2,  n. 

And  front  but  in  that  file 

Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 
Frontier.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 

The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 
Frontiers— forts.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets. 
Froth  and  live.     M.  \V.  i.  3,  n. 

Let  me  see  thee/roM  and  live. 
Fruit  to  that  great  feast.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feasi 
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Frush  (v.)— break  to  pieces.    T.  C.  v.  6,  n. 
I  like  thy  armour  well : 
1'llfrush  it  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
FulfM'd— completely  filled.    Luc.  n. 

O,  let  it  not  be  held 

Poor  women's  faults  that  they  are  sofu(fill'd 
With  men's  abuses.  « 

Fulfilling  bolts— bolts  filling  full.    T.  C.  Prologue,  n. 

With  massy  staples 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts. 
Full  of  knight.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

Pray  Heaven  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again. 

Full— quite.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Thouwant'st  aroughpash,  and  the  shoots  that  I  have. 

To  bcfttll  like  me. 
Full  of  bread.     H.  iii.  3,  n. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread; 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  fresh  as  May. 
Fulvia,  death  of,— from  North's  '  Plutirch.'     A.  C.  i.  2,  i. 

Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field. 
Furbish  (v.)— polish.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
Fast  (v.) — become  mouldy.     H.  iv.  4,  n. 

Gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unus'd. 

G. 

Gadshill.    H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  i. 

But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morning,  by  four 
o'clock,  early  at  Gads/nil. 
Gait — progress,  the  act  of  going.    H.  i.  2,  n. 
To  suppress 

His  further  gait  herein. 
Galliard,  coranto,  sink-a-pace.     T.  N.  i.  3,  ?'. 

Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  gallinrd,  and 

come  home  in  a  coran,to? sink  a-pa:e. 

Galliard—  ancient  dance.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

There's  nought  in  France 

That  can  be  with  a  nimble  gallinrd  won. 
Galliasscs — vessels  of  burthen.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 
Besides  two  galliasses 

And  twelve  tight  galleys. 
Gallimaufry—  confused  heap.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  they  have  a  dance  which  the  wenches  say  is  a 
gallimaufry  of  gambols. 
Gallow  (v.) — scare.     L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Galtow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark. 
Gamester—  adventurer  at  a  game.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Now  will  I  stir  this  gamester. 
Gamut.     T.  S.  iii.  1,  i. 

Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord. 
Gaping  pig.    M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  &  gaping  pig. 
Gaping— shouting.     H.  E.  v.  3,  n. 

Ye  rude  slaves,  leave  your  gaping. 
Garboils — disorders,  commotions.     A.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read. 

The  y<irltoils  she  awak'd. 
Gordon— guerdon.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

Gordon — remuneration. 
Garters.     G.  V.  ii.  1,  i. 

He  being  in  love,  could  not  ace  to  garter  his  hose. 
Gale — pot,  procured.     L.  C.  n. 

Who,  glaz'd  with  crystal,  gale  the  glowing  roses 

That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  encloses. 
Gaudy  night  —night  of  rejoicing.     A.  C.  iii.  1 1,  n. 

Let '»  have  one  other  gaudy  night. 
Gauntlet.    H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  J,  i. 

Scaly  gauntlet. 
Gave — was  inclined  to,  made  a  movement  towards.    L.  C. ». 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  gate  to  tear. 
<?<.ar — matter.     M.  V.  i.  I,  n. 

I  '11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 
Geek— person  derided.    T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull, 

That  e'er  invention  play'd  on. 
General — people.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king, 

Quit  their  own  part. 
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Gentrout—  used  in  its  Latin  sense.     M.  M.  iv.  6,  n. 
The  gtnrroui  and  gravest  citizens. 

Gentle  -  high-born,  noble.    T.  i.  2,  *. 
He 's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Gentle — well-born.     Luc.  n. 

Or  tyrant  folly  lurk,  in  gent'e  breasts. 

German  clocks.    L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 
Like  a  German  clock. 

Germent—  seeds  of  matter.     L.  iii.  2.  n. 

Crack  nature's  mould,  all  germeas  spill  at  once. 
Germint  —  seeds  of  matter.     M.  iv.  1.  n. 

Though  the  treasure 

Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together. 
Gest.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  gat 

Prefixed  for's  parting. 

Get  irilhin  Aim— close  with  him.     C.  E.  v.  1,  n. 

Some  get  tcit:.in  him,  take  his  sword  away. 
Gel  her  lore  to  part—  prevail  upon  her  love  that  we  may  part. 
A.  C.  i.  £,  n. 

I  shall  break 

The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen, 
And  get  Her  lure  to  part. 
Ghebers.     L.  L.  L  iv.  3,  i. 

That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Tnde. 
Ghost  of  Banquo.     M.  iii.  4,  i. 

Enter  the  ghost  aj  Banquo,  and  sits  in  Macbeth's  place. 
Ghosts  they  hare  Deposed— ghosts  of  those  whom  they  have 
deposed.     R.  S.  iii.  2.  n. 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  hare  deposed. 

Gift— cat     H.  iii.  4,  n. 

For  who,  that 's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise. 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a.  gib, 

Such  dear  concernings  hide? 
Gilcat— male  cat.     H.  4.  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gibcat,  or  a  lugged  bear. 
Giglot.     Cy.  iii.  1,  it. 

0  giglol  fortune ! 
Giglott— wantons.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

Away  with  those  gigluts  too. 
Gilded  loam.     R.  S.  i.  1,  ». 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 
Gtlly'cort— gillyflowers.     W.  T.  iv.  3.  n. 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 

Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  gilly'rors. 
Gimmal-6it— double-bit.     H.  F.  iv.  2,  n. 

And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal-bit 

Lies  foul  with  chaw'd  grass. 
Gimmers.     H.  C,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

1  think,  by  some  odd  gimmers  or  device. 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on. 

Ging — gang.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  «. 

There's  a  knot,  ay  ng,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me. 
Gird  (v.)— scoff,  jeer.     H.  4,  S.  P.  L  2,  n. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 
Gird.     Cor.  i.  1,  n. 

Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 
Gire  yon  good  n'ght — God  give  you  good  night,    H.  L  1,  «. 

Gice  you  good  night. 

Gire  ate  iy  'hys,  If  in  paper — be  ruined  by  the  securities  you 
give.     T.  Ath.  i.  2.  n. 

Thou  giv'st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt^tc« 
away  thyself  in  pyper. 
Glamis  Castle.     M.  i.  3,  i, 

Thane  of  Glimis. 
Glasses.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  i. 

Glasses,  glasses. 
Glassy  margents  of  such  books.    Luc.  n.    (See  R.  J.  L  ».) 

Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 

Writ  in  the  glassy  margent*  of  such  b  oks. 
Gleek  (v.)— joke.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1.  n. 

Nay.  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion. 
Gloster.  Eleanor  Bohun,  duchess  of.     R.  S.  L  2  t. 

Duckets  of  Gloster. 
G'.oves.     G.  V.  u.  1,  i. 

Sir,  your  glare. 
Gloves,  perfumed.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  «. 

A  pair  of  sweet  ylorts. 
Glow-worm.    M.  N.  D.  iii.  1 ,  i. 

And  light  them  at  the  fiery  jlor-tcon*'i  eyes. 


G/oz«(v.) — explain,  expound.     H  F.  i.  2,  n. 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  glose 

To  be  the  realm  of  France. 
Glut  (v.>— swallow.     T.  i.  1,  n. 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 

And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him. 
Go  to  the  tcorld — marry.    A.  W.  i.  2,  n. 

If  1  may  have  your  ladyship's  good  will  to^o  to  tkt 
teorld. 
God  of  "Love,  old  song  of.    M.  A.  v.  2.  i. 

The  god  of  lore. 

G»d  'ild  yon-  God  yield  you,  give  you  recompense.     A.  L. 
iii.  3,  n. 

God' ild  you  for  your  last  company. 
God  'ield  you — God  requite  you.    H.  iv.  5,  ». 

Well,  God  'ield  you. 
God  befor — God  being  my  guide.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  n. 

Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on. 
God-eyld.    M.  i.  6,  n. 

Herein  I  teach  yon. 

How  you  shall  bid  God-eyld  us  for  your  pains, 

And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 
Godfathers — jurymen  so  called.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

In  christening,  thcu  shalt  have  two  godfathers: 

Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shoulrtst  have  had  ten  more. 
Goes  erery  one  to  the  tcorld — every  one  is  married.     M.  A. 
ii.  1,  n. 

Thus  goes  erery  one  to  the  tcorld  but  I,  and  I  am  sun- 
burned. 
Goitres.     T.  iii,  3,  i. 

Mountaineers 

Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls. 
Gold  noble  of  Richard  II.     R.  S.  L  1,  i. 

Eight  thousand  noble*. 

Gelding's  Translation  of  Ovid's  '  Metamorphoses,'  passage 
in.    Cy.  i.  4,  i. 

I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings. 
Good.     Cor.  i.  1.  « 

We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the  patricians,  good. 
Good  deed— indeed.    W.  T.  i.  2.  n. 

Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 

I  love  the  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 

What  lady  she  her  lord. 
Good  den — good  evening.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

Good  den,  sir  Richard. 
Good  kissing  carrion. — H.  ii.  2,  n. 

For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog  being  a 
good  kissing  carrion. 

Good  life — alacrity,  energy,  spirit.     T.  iii.  3,  ». 
So  with  good  life, 

And  observation  strange. 
i     Good  my  glass — used  metaphorically.    L.  L.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

Heie,  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  telling  true. 
Good  my  complexion! — small  oath.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Good  my  complexion!  dost  thou  think,  though  I  am 
caparisoned  like  a  man,  &c. 
Good  old  Mantuan.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,  n. 

Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  ! 
Good  year.     M.  A.  i.  3,  n.    (See  L.  v.  3,  n.) 

"\Vhat,  the  gi.od  year,  my  lord ! 
Good  years.    L.  v.  3,  ».) 

'The  good  years  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell, 

Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep. 
Goodwin  Sands.     M.  V.  iii.  1,  i. 

The  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the  place. 
Gondola.     M.  V.  ii.  S.  i. 

That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together.' 
Gondolier.     O.  i.  1.  i. 

Transported  with  no  worse, 

a  gondolier. 

Gor'd— wounded.    So.  ex.  n. 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  mo*' 
dear. 
Gormandize,  origin  of  the  word.     M.  V.  ii.  5,  :. 

Thou  shalt  not  gormanaize. 
Gossamer.     L.  iv.  6,  »'. 

Hailst  thoa  been  aught  but  gossamer. 
Gower's  '  Confessio  Amantis.'    M.  V.  v.  1,  i. 
In  such  a  night 

Medea  gather'd  theenchanted  herbs. 
Gower's  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  extracts  from.     P.  L  t 
Gower's  'Confessio  Amactis,1  extracts  from.     P.  U.  i, 
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dower's  'Confessio  Amantis,'  extracts  from.     P.  iii.  i. 
Gower's  'Confessio  Amantis,'  extracts  from.     P.  iv.  i. 
Gower's  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  extracts  from.     P.  v.  i. 
Gourd,  fullam,  high,  low— cunt  terms  for  false  dice.     M.  W. 
i.  3,  n. 

Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts!  for  gourd  and  fullam 
holds. 

And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Graces,  metrical.     M.  M.  i.  2,  i. 

Lacin.  1  think  tliou  never  wast  where  grace  was  said. 

2  Gent.  No?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

I  Gent.  What?  in  metre? 
tracious— beautiful.     So.  Ixii.  n. 

Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine. 
Grain,  high  price  of.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  i. 

Never  joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose. 
Grand-guard — armour  for  equestrians.    T.  N.  K.  iii.  G.  n 

Arc.  You  care  not  for  a  grand-guard. 

Pal.  No,  no  ;  we  '11  use  no  horses. 
Grang>— lone  farm-house.     O   i.  1,  n. 

What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing?  this  is  Venice; 

My  house  is  not  a  grange. 
Grates— offends.     A.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

AH.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome — 

A  at.  Grates  me. 

Gravedigger's  song.     H.  v.  1,  i. 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love. 
Grave  (v.)— engrave.     V.  A.  n. 

And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it. 
Graymalkin — cat.     M.  i.  1,  n. 

I  come,  Graymalkin. 
'  Green  Sleeves.'     M.  W.  ii.  1,  i. 

Grten  sl<  eves. 
Green-ey'd  monster.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster  which  doth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on. 
Greenly — unwisely.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

And  we  have  done  but  greenly, 

In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him. 
Gregory  Nazianzen's  poem.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  i. 

O,  and  is  all  forgot  ? 
Grey — used  as  blue.     V.  A.  n. 

Mine  eyes  are  grey,  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning. 
Grief,   in   two   senses:    1.  bodily  pain:   2.  mental  sorrow. 
H.  4,  8.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Even  so  my  limbs, 

Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief. 
Griefs — grievances.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

He  bids  you  name  your  griefi. 
Griefs — grievances.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  find  OUT  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 
Griefs — grievances.     J.  C.  iv.  2,  n. 

Speak  your  grief  t  softly. 
Qrise—  step.     T.  N.  iii.  1,  n. 

Viola.  I  pity  you. 

Olivia,  That 's  a  degree  to  love. 

Via.  No,  not  a  grisc. 
Grize— step,  degree.     T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

For  every  grize  of  fortune 

Is  smooth 'd  by  that  below. 
Groat  of  Richard  II.     R.  S.  v.  5,  i. 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
Growing  to  me.— acciuing  to  me.     C.  E.  iv.  1,  n. 

Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you 

Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus. 
Grunt— loud  lament.     H.  iii.  1,  n. 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
Grype — bird  of  prey.     Luc.  n. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype's  sharp  claws. 
Gualtree  forest.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  j. 

"!'  is  Giiallree  fiircst,  an  't  shall  please  your  grace. 
Guard  (v.)- herder,  ornament.     J.  iv.  2,  n. 

Therefore,  to  be  pnssess'd  with  double  pomp, 

To  guard  a  tiile  that  was  ricli  before. 
Guarded—  ornamented,  fringed.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  n. 
Give  him  a  livery 

More  guarded  than  his  fellows. 
Guarded—  trimmed.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

The  body  of  /our  discourse  ii  sometimes  guarded  with 
fragments. 
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Guarded — faced,  bordered.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  gaardtii  with  rage. 
Guards — hem  of  a  garment.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose. 
Guarini's  '  Pastor  Fido.'    A.  L.  i.  1,  j. 

Fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  gold<» 
world. 
Gulled— deceiving.     M.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 

Tims  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea. 

Guiltless  blood-shedding—  shedding  guiltless  blood.  H.  6  S. 
P.  iv.  7,  n. 

These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding. 
Guillij  la — guilty  of.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

But,  lest  myself  be  yuilly  tn  self-wrong. 
Gules— red,  in  the  language  of  heraldry.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 
Head  to  foot 

Now  is  he  total  gules. 
Gull.     H.4,  F.  P.  v.  1,  n, 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird. 


H. 


Hack — be  common.     M.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

These  knights  will  hack. 
Haggard— term  of  falconry;  wild.    O.  iii.  3,  «. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heartstrings, 

I'd  whistle  her  off. 

Haggards  of  the  rock.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  i. 

Coy  and  wild 

As  haggards  of  the  rock. 
Halcyon  beaks.     L.  ii.  2,  n. 

Turn  their  halcyon  beaki 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 
Halfpence— used  for  small  particles,  or  divisions.    M.  A.  ii. 
3,  n. 

O,  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence, 
Half-faced  groats.     J.  i.  1,  i. 

A  half-faced  groat. 

Half-faced  sun— device  of  Edward  III.     H.  G,  S.  P.  iv.  l,n. 
Whose  hopeful  colours 

Advance  our  half-faced  sun,  striving  to  shine. 
Halidom — holiness.     G.  V.  iv.  2,  n. 

By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 
Hallowmas — first  of  November.     R.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 

Sent  back  like  Hulluwmas,  or  short  'st  of  day. 
Hang  hog.     M.  W.  iv.  1,  n. 

Jinny  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon. 
Hang'd  by  the  walls.     Cy.  iii.  4,  i. 

And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  be  hang'd  by  the  walls, 

1  must  be  ripp'd. 
Hand  fire-arms.     A.  W.  iii.  2,  i. 

Smoky  muskets. 
Ifandkerchcr— handkerchief.     J.  iv.  1,  n. 

I  knit  my  iKindkercher  about  your  brows. 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse.     T.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

JlaiKllcsl  in  Iliy  discourse,  O  that  her  hand. 

In  whose  comparison  ;ill  whites  are  ink, 

Writing  their  own  reproach. 
Handsaw-heron.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 
Hannibal.     H.  fi,  F.  P.  i.  5,  n. 

A  witch.  l<y  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 

Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists. 
Happies — makes  happy.     So.  vi.  n. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury, 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan. 
Harlot— hireling.     C.  E.  v.  1,  n. 

While  she  with  harlot  feasted  in  my  house 
Harmuir.     M.  i.  3,  >'. 

A  heath. 
Harold,  outrage  committed  on  the  body  of.  H.4,  F.  P.  v.4,  i 

With  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh. 
Harpy.     T.  iii.  3,  i. 

Enter  Ariel,  like  a  harpy. 
Harried—  vexed,  tormented.      A.  0.  iii.  3,  n. 
I  repent  me  much. 
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Harrows.     H.  L  1,  n. 

It  hirrowt  me  with  fear  and  wonder. 
Hat,  penthouse  like.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 

With  your  hat,  ^enthoute-iike. 
Hath  put  himself— he  hath  put  himself.    L.  U.  4,  n. 

'X  is  his  own  blame;  hath  put  himself  from  lest. 
Hati.     M.  A.  L  1.  t. 

He  wean  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat ;  it 
ever  changes  with  the  next  block. 
Haughmond  Hill.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  1,  i. 

How  bloodily  tlie  sun  begins  to  peer 

Above  yon  b'usky  hilt 
Haughty— lofty,  spirited.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iii.  4,  ». 

These  haughty  words  of  hers 

Have  batter* d  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot. 
Hautboy.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  i. 

The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  to  him. 
Have  done  -we,  his  successors,  have  done.     M.  W.  L  1,  «. 

Ay.  that  I  do;  and  have  done  anytime  these  three 
hundred  years. 
H^ve  I— if  I  have.     H.  C,  S.  P.  v.  1 .  n. 

A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul. 

On  which  I'll  toss  the  fleur-de-luce  of  France. 
Hare  their  free  toicet — have  sent  their  free  voices.     H.  E. 
ii.  2,  n.  All  the  clerks, 

I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms 

Hare  their  free  voice*. 

Hare  unckeck'd  theft— have  their  theft  uncheck'd.     T.  Ath. 
iv.  3.  n. 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  tough  power 

Hate  uncheck'd  theft. 
Have  what  shall  hare  no  end.     So.  ex.  ». 

Now  all  is  done,  hare  ichat  thall  hare  no  end. 
Having — possession.     A.  L.  iii.  2.  ». 

Your  iiaiing  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue. 
Ha  ring— estate.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  «. 

Of  what  hating,  breeding  ? 
Havings.     L.  C.  n. 

Whose  rarest  hating!  made  the  blossoms  dote. 
Harock — no  quarter.     J.  C.  iii.  1,  n. 

Cry  •  Harock,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 
Hawks'  bells.     A.  L.  iii.  3,  i. 

The  falcon  her  bells. 
He  not  look'd.     A.  C.  iii.  4,  «. 

M ost  narrow  measure  lent  me. 

When  the  best  hint  was  given  him :  he  not  look'd, 

Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 

Headiij — headstrong,  rash,  passionate.     H.  F.  iii.  3,  n. 
The  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 

Of  headly  murther,  spoil,  and  villany. 
Heart's  attorney.     V.  A.  n. 

But  when  the  heart' t  attorney  once  is  mute. 

The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 
Heat— heated.     T.  N.  i.  1,  n. 

The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  heal, 

Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view. 
Heat— heated.     J.  iv.  A. 

The  iron  of  itseVthough  he-it  red-hot. 
Heavy— dark.     O.  v.  1,  ». 

'Tis  hear-y  night. 
Hector's  challenge  in  Chapman's  '  Homer.'    T.  C.  L  3,  «. 

Kings,  princes,  loris,  &c. 
Hector,  death  of, — from  Chapman's  '  Homer.    T.  C.  iv.  5,  t. 

Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his  body 

Shall  I  destroy  him? 
Hectors  horse.     T.  C.  v.  5,  i. 

Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  hone. 
Hector,  death  of.    T.  C.  v.  9,  t. 

Strike,  fellows,  strike. 
Heers.     M.  W.  ii.  |,  n. 

Will  you  go  on,  htert! 
HefU— heavings.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 

He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  side*, 

With  violent  he/It. 
Helmed— steered,  through.     M.  M.  iii.  2.  n. 

And  the  business  he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  war- 
ranted need,  give  him  a  better  proclamation. 
ffelple>t—tkzt  afford  no  help.     V.  A.  ». 

As  those  poor  birds  that  hetplett  berries  saw. 
Kemp.    C.  E.  iv.  4,  i. 

Here'*  that,  I  warrant  you  will  pay  them  aiL 


Henbane.     H.  L  5,  t. 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon. 
Henchman— page.     M.  ST.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 

To  be  my  henchman. 
Henry  of  Monrnouth.     R.  S.  v.  3.  i. 

Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son? 
Henry  V.,  character  of.     H.  F.  i.  1,  i. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 
Hent  (v.)— take  hold  of.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  «. 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 
Hent — grasp.     H.  iii.  3,  n. 

Up,  sword;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent. 
Her  a/ectiont—vhzt  she  affected,  liked.    T.  X.  K.  i.  3,  n. 
Her  affection*  (pretty 

Though  happily  her  careless  wear)  I  follow'd 

For  my  most  serious  decking. 
Her  nerd— the  need  we  have  of  her.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  most  opportune  to  her  need,  I  have 

A  vessel  rides  fast  by.  , 

Her  noble  tuit  in  court -noble  suit  made  to  her  in  court. 
L.  C.  n. 

Lo ;  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun, 

Or  sister  sanctified  of  holiest  note ; 

Which  late  tier  noble  tuit  in  court  did  shun. 
Her  sweet  perfections.     T.  N*.  i.  1,  ». 

When  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 

Those  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fill'd, 

(Her  m-eit  perfection!,)  with  one  self  king! 
Heralds.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  i. 

There'*  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy. 
Herb-grace.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

There 's  rue  for  you ;    and  here  'i  some  for  me :  we 
may  call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays. 
Here — used  as  a  noun.     L.  L  1,  «. 

Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 
Hereby — as  it  may  happen.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  ». 

That 's  hereby. 
Heratiit — beadsmen. bound  to  pray  for  a  benefactor.  M.i6,n. 

And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 

We  rest  your  liermit*. 
Herne's  Oak.     M.  W.  v.  1,  i. 

Be  you  in  the  park  about  midnight,  at  Hemcft  cat. 
Hide  the  false  seems  true.     M.  M.  v.  l,  n. 
But  let  your  reason  serve 

To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid; 

And  hide  the  faUt  teemi  true. 
Hide  fox — name  of  a  boyish  sport.     H.  iv.  2,  ». 

Hide  fox,  and  all  after. 
Higher— upper.     A.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

Let  higher  Italy 

(Those  bated,  that  inftrit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  last  monarchy)  see  that  you  come, 

Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it. 
Hild— held.    Luc.  n.  O,  let  it  not  be  hiU 

Poor  women's  faults  that  they  are  so  fulfill'd. 
Hildtng— mean-spirited  person.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n.    (See  H.  4, 
S.  P.  i.  1.  n. 

For  shame,  thou  hilding,  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
Hildtng — cowardly,  spiritless.     H.  4,  S.  P.  L  1,  n. 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow,  that  had  stolen 

The  horse  he  rode  on. 
Hit— its.     V.  A.  n. 

And  all  this  dumb  play  had  hit  acts  made  plain 

With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 
Ha— its.     V.  A.  ». 

And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  lost  hit  power. 
Hit  grand  tea  -  the  grand  sea  that  he  (the  dew-drop)  arose 
from.    A.  C.  iii  10,  a. 

I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends 

As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 

To  hii  grand  tea. 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself.     T.  Ath.  i.  1,  ». 

Tin.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  A  'h.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon : 

Hit  honesty  rrtcarat  him  in  ittelf. 
Hit  tufijecl — those  subject  to  him.     H.  L  2,  ». 

The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 

Out  of  hit  tubjeci. 

Hit  the  ichile — term  in  archery.     T.  S.  v.  2,  n. 

'T  was  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  tht  ichtte. 
Ho— stop.     A.  C.  iv.  2,  », 

Ho,  ho,  bo! 
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flbft,  nob — at  random,  come  what  will.    T.  N.  iii.  4,  n. 
Hob,  nob,  is  his  word. 

Hobby-horse.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  ». 
The  hobby-horse  is  forgot 

Hoist  with  his  own  petar—  blown  up  with  his  own  engine. 
H.  iii.  4,  n. 

For't  is  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar. 

Hold  a  goodly  manor.     A.  \V.  iii.  2,  n. 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  hold 
a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

Hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.     M.  N.  D.  i.  2,  n. 
Enough.     Hold,  or  cut  bow-strings. 

Hold,  therefore— hold,  therefore,  our  power.     M.  M.  i.  1,  »' 
Hold,  therefore,  Angelo; 
In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself. 

Holding— burden  of  the  song.     A.  C.  ii.  7,  n. 
Then  the  boy  shall  sing ; 

The  hiding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 

As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 
Holla— enough,  soft,  no  more  of  that.    V.  A.  n. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 

His  nattering  'holla,'  or  his  '  Stand,  I  say'? 
Holy  wells.     G.  V.  iv.  2,  i. 

At  saint  Gregory's  well. 
Holy  crosses  in  Italy.     M.  V.  v.  1,  i. 

She  doth  stray  about 

By  holy  crosses. 
Honest;/— liberality.     T.  Ath.  iii.  1,  n. 

Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  is  his. 
Honey-seed — used  by  Hostess  for  homicide.  H.4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

O  thou  honey-seed  rogue;  thou  art  a  honey-seed. 
Honeysuckle— used  by  Hostess  for  homicidal.     H.  4,  S.  P. 
ii.  1,  n. 

0  thou   honeysuckle  villain ;   wilt   thou   kill   God's 
officers,  and  the  king's? 

Honorificabilitudinitatibus.     L.  L.  L.  v.  1,  i. 

Not  so  long  by  the  head  as  honorificabilitudinitatibus. 
Honow — a  style  of  nobility.     V.  A.  Dedication. 

1  leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey  and  your  honour 
Hoodman  comes — allusion  to  the  game  of  blindman's  buff, 

formerly  called  hoodman-blind.    A.  W.  iv.  3,  n. 
Hoodman-blind— blindman's  buff.     H.  iii.  4,  n. 

What  devil  was  't 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  f 

Hope(v.) — expect.     A.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  cannot  hope 

Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together. 
Hopes— expectations.     H.  4,^.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

By  how  much  better  tmin  my  word  I  am, 

By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes. 
Hopes  not  surfeited  to  death.     O.  ii.  1,  n. 

Therefore  my  hop"s,  not  surfeited  to  death, 

Stand  in  bold  cure. 
Horse—  used  in  the  plural.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

Petrucio.  Grumio,  my  horse. 

Grumio.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready. 
Horse,  qualities  of  the     T.  S.  iii.  2,  i 

His  horse  hipped. 

•louse—  representative  of  the  family.    L.  ii.  4,  ». 
Ask  her  forgiveness? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house? 
Household's  grave.     T.  N.  K.  i.  5,  n. 

This  funeral  path  brings  to  your  household's  grave. 
Houses  in  1577.     H.  v.  1,  i'. 

Imperial  Caesar. 

How  the  wheel  becomes  it — how  well  is  this  ditty  adapted  to 
be  sung  by  spinners  a'i  the  wheel.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

You  must  sing,  Down-a-down,  an  you  call  him  a- 
down-a.     O  haw  the  wheel  becomes  it ! 
However — in  whatsoever  way.     G.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 
Hoxet  -  hamstrings.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Which  hoxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 

From  course  requir'd. 

Hugger-mugger — a  confused  state,  disorderly.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 
And  we  have  done  but  green'y. 

In  hvgger-mugger  to  inter  him. 
Human  mortals.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  ». 

The  human  mortals  want. 
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Humourcf  forty  fancies— nconection  of  Ballads.  T.S.iii.2,». 

An  old  hat,  and  The  humour  of  forty  fancies  pricked 
in 't  for  a,  feather. 
Humorous—  capricious.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

The  duke  is  humorous. 
Humorous — full  of  humours.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 

As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
Humorous — dewy,  vaporous.     R.  J.  ii.  1,  n. 

Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  these  trees, 

To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night. 
Humphrey  Hower.     R.  T.  iv.  4,  n. 

Duchess.  What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name, 

That  ever  grac'd  me  in  thy  company  ? 

K.  Rich.  'Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hower,  that 
call'd  your  grace 

To  breakfast  once,  forth  of  my  company. 
Hundred  Merry  Tales.    M.  A.  ii.  1,  ». 

That  I  had  my  good  wit  out  of  the  '  Hundred  Merry 

Tales.' 
Hungarian.     M.  W.  i.  3,  n. 

0  base  Hungarian  wight ! 
Hunts-up,  song  of.     R.  J.  iii.  5,  i. 

Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 
Hurly — loud  noise.     II.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes. 
Hurly-burly — uproar,  tumultuous  stir.     M.  i.  1,  n. 

When  the  hurly-hurty's  done, 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 
Husband     M.  M.  iii.  '2,  n. 

You  will  turn  good  husband  now,  Pompey;  you  will 
keep  the  house. 
Husbandry—  frugality.     M.  ii.  1,  n. 

There's  husbandry  in  heaven, 

Their  candles  are  all  out. 
Hurtled— clashed.     J.  C.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  noise  of  battles  hurtled  in  the  air. 
Hymn  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose,  passage  from.     H.  i.  1.  i. 

The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Hyperion.     H.  i.  2,  t. 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr. 

I. 

/  will— I  shall.     C.  E.  iv.  1,  n. 

Perchance,  1  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 
I  care  no  more  for — I  care  as  much  for.     A.  W.  i.  3,  n. 
O,  were  you  both  our  mothers, 

1  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister. 

Ice-brook's  temper.     O.  v.  2,  n. 

It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper. 
Iceland  dog.     H.  ]?.  ii.  1,  t. 

Thou  prick-ear'd  cur  of  laland. 
Ides  of  March,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'    J.  C.  L  2,  i. 

Beware  the  ides  of  March. 
Idle—  useless,  fruitless.     C.  E.  ii.  2,  n. 

Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss. 
Idle — sterile,  barren.     O.  i.  3,  n.  ^^ 

Antres  vast,  and  deserts  >JB 
Idle  talk.     A.  C.  v.  2,  n. 

Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I  '11  not  drink,  sir; 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 

I'll  not  sleep  neither. 

//  /  u-ere  awn-nan — allusion  16  men  acting  female  parts. 
A.  L.  v.4,  n. 

If  I  were  a  woman.  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as 
had  beards  that  pleased  me. 
//-virtues  of.     A.  L.  v.  4,  n.    (See  R.  J.  ii.  4,  i.) 

Your  if  is  the  only  peace-maker,  much  virtue  in  if. 
If  not  denounced  against  us— if  there  be  no  especial  denun 
ciation  against  us.     A.  C.  iii.  7,  n. 

If  not  dcnounc'd  against  ui,  why  should  not  we 

Be  there  in  person  ? 
Ilium.    T.  C.  i.  2,  i. 

When  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 
Ill-inhabilfri— ill-lodged.     A.  L.  iii.  3,  n. 

O,  knowledge  ill-inhabited!   worse  than  Jove  in  a 
thatched  house ! 
Ill-erected— erected  for  evil.     R.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower. 
/«— ill-usage.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  5,  n. 

Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 

Or  make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  my  good. 
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Images.    H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  image*. 
'  Imagines  mortes.'    R.  S.  iii.  2,  i. 

There  the  antic  sits* 

Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp. 
Imbar.     H.  F.  i.  2,  «. 

And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net, 

Than  amply  to  imbar  their  crooked  titles.     : 
Immunity—  barbarity.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  1,  n. 

It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 

That  such  immunity  and  bloody  strife 

Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 
Imogen's  cookery.  Mrs.  Lenox's  remarks  on.    Cy.  iv.  2,  i. 

He  cut  our  roots  in  characters, 

And  sauced  our  broths  as  Juno  had  been  sick. 
Imp— a.  shoot,  a  ?raft,  applied  to  a  child.    L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

The  self-same  thing,  dear  imp. 
Imp  (v.) — engraft,  insert.     R.  S.  ii.  1.  n. 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Impartial — very  partial.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 
Come,  cousin  Angelo, 

In  this  I'll  be  impartial;  be  you  judge 

Of  your  own  cause. 
Impawn  (v.)-  engage.     H.  F.  i.  2.  n. 

Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impaicn  our  person. 
Impersererar.t — most  perseverant.     Cy.  iv.  1,  n. 

Yet  this  imperttnerattt  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite. 
Impertinent— used  by  Launcelot  for  pertinent.    M.  V.ii.  2,  n. 

The  suit  is  impertinent  to  myself. 
Impeticos  thy  gratillity.     T.  N.  ii.  3,    o. 

I  <;id  impeticos  ihy  gratitlity  ;    for  Malvolio's  nose  is 
no  whipstock. 
Impitioui — unpitying.     H.  iv.  S.  n. 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list, 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impitioxs  haste, 

Than  young  Laertes. 
Impleacn'd  —  interwoven.     L.  C.  n. 

And  !o  !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair, 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd. 
Importance — importunity.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 
Maria  writ 

The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance. 
Importance — importunity.     J.  ii.  1,  n. 

At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come. 
Importance — import.     \V.  T.  v.  2.  a. 

The  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing, 
could  not  say  if  the  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow. 
Importance — import.     Cy.  i.  5,  n. 

Upon  importance  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 
Important — importunate.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  ». 

If  the  pr.nce   be   too  important,  tell  him   there   is 
measure  in  everything. 
Impose — command.     G.  V.  iv.  3,  n. 

According  to  your  ladyship's  impose. 
Impossible  slanders.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  n. 

His  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  tlandert. 
In— into.     R.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

But  first  I  '11  turn  von  fellow  in  his  grave. 

/» — during.     P.  i.  Gower,  n. 

And  lords  and  ladies,  in  their  lives. 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives. 

In  at  the  window.    J.  i.  1,  n. 

Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right, 

In  at  the  icindow,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch. 
In  6/oorf-term  of  the  forest.    H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  2,  n. 

If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  I'M  blood. 
In  good  time — very  well.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

Duke.  Leave  me  a  while  with  the  maid;  my  mind 
promises  with  my  habit  no  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my 
company. 

Prot.  In  good  time. 

In  great  measuri — abundantly.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 
Lenn.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears ! 
Men.  In  great  measure. 

In  lieu — in  consideration  of,  in  exchange  for.    T.  L  2,  n. 
Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieu  o'  the  premises 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine. 

In  place— there  present.     H.  <3,  T.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

But  what  said  Henry's  queen? 
For  I  have  heard  that  the  was  there  in  place. 


In  print — with  exactness.     G.  V.  ii.  1,  a. 

All  this  I  speak  in  print. 
In  that — because.     M.  A.  v.  4,  n. 

But  in  that  thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman,  live  un- 
bniised,  and  love  my  cousin. 

In  their  pwrt  praise  lie  Humbled — in  their  poor  praise  he  being 
humbled.     A.  W.  i.  2.  n. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled. 

In  ate—  lent  on  interest.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  ». 

He  will  let  me  have 

The  other  half  in  vie. 
In  your  booki — in  your  favour.     M.  A.  i.  1..  n. 

[  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  book*. 
Incens'd — incited.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  n. 

Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 

Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 

To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ! 
Incontinent — immediately.     A.  L.  v.  2.  n. 

They  have  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which 
they  will  climb  incontinent. 
Incony — knowing.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh  !  my  incony  Jew. 

Increase — produce.     M.  X.  D.  ii.  2,  «. 

The  mazed  world, 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which. 

Index.     H.  iii.  -I,  n. 

Ah  me.  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  t 
Indies,  Linschoten's  map  of.    T.  N.  iii.  2,  i. 

He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies. 
Indifferent  knit— particoloured  knitting.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit. 
Indifferently — tolerably  well.     H.  iii.  2,  *. 

We  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us.  sir. 
Indigest — disordered,  indigested  state  of  affairs.     J.  v.  7,ib 

You  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest. 

Induction.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1.  n. 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 

And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 
Inejcecrable—most  execrable.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

O,  be  thou  damu'd,  inexecrable  dog! 
Infection.     V.  A.  n. 

And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure, 

To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year. 
Infestion.     R.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 

Against  infestion  and  the  hand  of  war. 
Infinite — infinity.     G.  V.  ii.  7.  ». 

And  instances  of  injinite  of  love. 
Inform  on  that — giveinformation  on  that  point.  A.  W.iv.i.  •. 

Inform  on  thai. 
Informal—  without  sense.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 

But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member. 
Ingag'd — pledged.    A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

I  stood  ingag'd. 
Ingener — contriver,  designer.     O.  ii.  1,  n. 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 

And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 

Does  tire  the  ingener. 
Inhabit  then.     M.  iii.  4,  n. 

And  dare  ir.e  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword  j 

If  trembling  I  inhabit  then   protest  me 

The  baby  of  a  girl. 
Inhabitable — uninhabitable.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 

Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable. 
Inherit  (v.)— obtain  possession,     G.  V.  iii.  2,  ». 

This,  01  else  nothing,  wUl  inherit  her. 

Inherit  us — cause  us  to  receive.     R.  S.  i.  1,  ». 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us. 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Inkhom  mate.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal, 
To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhorn  mate. 

Inn — dwelling.     R.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

Thou  most  beauteous  inn, 
Why  should  hard  favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thesl 
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Insane  root — henbane.     M.  i.  3,  n. 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root, 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 
Insconcr.  it — defend  it,  fortify  it.     C.  E.  ii.  2,  n. 

I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and  insconce  it  too. 
Instance— example,  corroboration.     R.  T.  iii.  2,  n. 

Tell  him,  his  fears  are  shallow,  without  instance. 
Instances—  solicitations,  inducements.     H.  iii.  2,  «. 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move 

Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 
Instruction.     O.  iv.  1,  n. 

Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing 
passion,  without  some  instruction. 

Insurrection  of  the  Roman  plebeians  against  the  patricians, 
Plutarch's  account  of.    Cor.  i.  1,  i. 

Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  storehouses  crammed 
with  grain. 
Intend  (v.)— direct.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

For  if  thou  dost  intend 

Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her. 
Intend  to  sell.     T.  C.  iv .  1,  n. 

We  '11  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  tell. 
Intending — pretending.     R.  T.  iii.  5,  n. 

Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 

Intending  deep  suspicion. 
Intending  —  pretending.     Luc.  n. 

Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright. 
Intendments — intentions.     V.  A.  n. 

And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 
Intention — eagerness  of  attention.    W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Affection  !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre. 
Interess'd.     L.  i.  1,  n. 

To  whose  young  love 

The  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy 

Strive  to  be  inlercss'd. 
Intituled— having  a  title  to,  or  in.     Luc.  n. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 

From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field. 
Intrinsr — closely  tied.    L.  ii.  2,  n. 

Which  are  too  intrinse  t'  unloose. 

Invention- imagination.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 

Anchors  on  Isabel. 
Invis'd— invisible.     L.  C.  n. 

The  diamond,  why  't  was  beautiful  and  hard, 

Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend. 
Invisible — unlocked  at,  disregarded.     J.  v.  7,  n. 

Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 

Leaves  them  invisible. 
Inward— intimate.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his. 
Inward—  intimate,  in  confidence.     R.  T.  iii.  4,  n. 

Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke. 

lona,  cathedral  at.     M.  ii.  4,  «'. 

AOM.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  1 

Macduff.  Carried  to  Colmey-kill. 

Irish  rhyme.     A.  L.  iii.  2.  i. 

I  was  never  so  bs-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time, 
that  I  was  an  Irish  rat. 

Irki — is  irksome  to.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools, — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, — 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

Irregulous—  irregular,  disorderly.     Cy.  iv.  2,  n. 

Conspir'd  with  that  irrcgulous  devil,  Cloten. 
'  It  was  a  lover,'  song  of.     A.  L.  v.  3,  t. 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass. 

Italian  gardens.     M.  V.  v.  1,  i. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  J 

Italian  nights.     M.  V.  v.  I,  t. 

The  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick. 

Italian  division  of  time.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  ». 

Is  it  good  den  ? 
Italian  mode  of  interment.     R.  J.  iv.  1,  t. 

In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier. 

Iteration— repetition.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 
O  thou  hast  damnable  iteration. 

'  Ivanhoe,'  reference  to.     R.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
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J  ack-a- Lent— -pjf -pet  thrown  at  in  Lent.  M.  W.  iii.  3,  n, 
You  little  Juck-a-Lent. 

'  Jack  Drum's  entertainment.'     A.  W.  iii.  G,  i. 

Jack  o'  the  clock — automaton,  that  strikes  the  hours.     R.  S 
v.  5,  it. 

While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock. 
Jack.     R.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

Because  that,  like  a  jack,  thou  keep'st  the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
Jack  (at  bowls).     Cy.  ii.  I,  n. 

When  I  kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  up-cast  to  be  hi; 
away ! 

Jacks — leathern  drinking  vessels.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without. 

Jacks— small  hammers,  moved  by  the  keys,  which  strike 
the  strings  of  a  virginal.     So.  cxxviii.  n. 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 

Jades.     H.  F.  iii.  7,  n. 

He  is,  indeed,  a  horse  ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may 
call  beasts. 

Jades.     H.  C,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 

That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night. 
Janus,  two-headed.     M.  V.  i.  1,  i. 

Now,  by  two-headed  Jattvs. 
Jape — belonging  to  a  buffoon,  a  japer.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  5,  n. 

Ye  most  coarse  frieze  capacities,  ye  jape  judgments 
Jar  o'  the  clock— tick  of  the  pendulum.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

I  love  thee  nnt  a  jar  «'  the  clock  behind 

What  lady  she  her  lord. 
Jauncinii— jaunting,  hurriedly  moving.     R.  S.  v.  5,  n. 

Spur  gall'd,  and  tired  byjauncing  Bolingbroke. 
Jay  of  Italy.     Cy.  iii.  4,  n. 

Some  jay  of  Italy, 

Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray'd  him. 
'Jephthah,  Judge  of  Israel,' passage  from  the   ballad  of. 
H.  ii.  2,  i. 

One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more. 
Jerkins.     G.  V.  ii.  4,  i. 

My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 
Jerusalem  chamber.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  i. 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die. 
Jesses — term  of  falconry,  footstraps.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 
If  1  do  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her.;ew.i  were  my  dear  heartstrings, 

I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 

To  prey  at  fortune. 
Jest — a  mask,  or  pageant.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

As  gentle,  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest, 

Go  I  to  fight. 

Jews,  toler  ition  of,  in  Venice,  and  practice  of  usury   bj . 
M.  V.  i.  3.  ». 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
Jews  in  Venice.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  t. 

Which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 
Jig — ludicrous  interlude.     II.  ii.  2,  n. 

He  "s  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps. 
Jills— cups  of  metal.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jillt  fair  without. 
'  Jog  on,  jog  on.'     W.  T.  iv.  2,  i. 

Jug  on,  joy  on,  the  foot-path  way. 
John-a-dreams — heavy,  lethargic  fellows.     H.  ii.  2,  ». 

Like  John-a-<lr<'fims,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 

And  can  say  nothing. 

Johnson's  criticism  on  Edgar's  description  of  the  cliff.  L.  iv. 
6,  t.  How  fearful 

And  dizzy  't  is  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
Joint  ring,  Dryden's  description  of.     O.  iv.  3,  i. 

A.  joint  ring. 
Joy— used  as  a  verli.     R.  S.  ii.  3,  n. 

The  present  benefit  which  I  possess  : 

And  hope  to  joy,  is  little  less  in  joy, 

Than  hope  enjoy'd. 
Judicious— judicial.     Cor.  v.  5,  n. 

His  last  offences  to  US 

Shail  have  judi:ioui  hearing. 
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Jump  (v.>-risk.    Cor.  iii.  1,  n. 

And  wish 

To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 

That's  ture  of  death  without  it. 
Jump— just,  exactly.     T.  N.  K.  i.  2,  n. 

Where  not  to  be  even  jump 

As  they  are. 
Jutt— merely.    T.  And.  iv.  2,  n. 

Ay,  juit  a  verse  in  Horace ;  I  know  it  well. 
Just  occasion.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  nature,  stronger  than  his  jutt  occasion, 

Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Justieer.    Cy.  v.  5,  n. 

Some  upright  jmlieer. 
Jutty  (v.>— jut  over.     H.  F.  iii.  1,  n. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

O'erhang  andjuity  his  confounded  base. 

K. 

Katherine  of  France.     H.  F.  iii  4,  i. 
Alice,  tu  es  este,  &c. 

Keech.    H.  E.  i.  1.  n. 

I  wonder 

That  such  a  ke-ch  can  with  his  very  bulk 

Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun. 
Keel  (v.)— scum.    L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 
Keep  (v.)— restrain.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  n. 

A  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies. 
Keep  (v.)— care  for.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

Reason  thus  with  life : 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep. 
Keep(y.)— dwell.     V.  A.  n. 

And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
Keept— dwells.     M.  M.  i.  4,  n. 

And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 

Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keept. 
Kendal  green  —  livery  of  Robin  Hood.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  yreen  came  at 
my  back. 
Kenilworth,  pageants  at.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  «. 

Let  him  name  his  name ;  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is 
Snug  the  joiner. 
Kerne.    H.  F.  iii.  7,  «. 

A  kerne  of  Ireland. 
Kernes.     H.  G,  S.  P.  iv.  9,  n.    (See  M.  L  2,  n.) 

Of  gallowglasses  and  stout  kernel. 
Kernes  and  gallowglasses.  M.  i.  2,  i.  (See  H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  9,  ».) 

Of  kernes  and  gallotcglastet  is  supplied. 
Ketch— cask.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-i^teA. 

Key-cold— cold  as  a  key.     Luc.  n. 

And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece*  bleeding  stream. 
Kill — ancient  word  of  onset  in  the  English  army.   L.  iv.  6,  n. 

And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law, 

Then  kill,  kill,  kill,  kilt,  kill,  kill. 
Killingworth— Kenilworth.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  «. 

My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Killingwortb. 
Kind— kindly  affections.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 

Will  the  faithful  o'ffer  take 

Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make. 
Kind — natural.    Luc.  n. 

Conceit,  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
Kindle  (v.)— instigate.     A.  L.  L  1,  ». 

Nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle  the  hoy  thither. 
Kindly— naturally.     T.  S.  Induction  1,  n. 

This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs. 
Kindly  gird— reproof  meant  in  kindness.  H .  6,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  ft. 

Sweet  king !  the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird. 
-  King  Cophetua,"  ballad  of.     1.  J.  ii.  1,  i. 

When  king  Copln.-tua  lov'd  the  beggai-maid. 
King's  wards.     A.  W.  i.  1,  i. 

To  whom  I  am  now  in  trard. 
Kings,  of  our  fear.     J.  ii.  2.  n. 

We  do  lock 

Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates, 

Kingi,  of  our  fear. 
King's  chamber.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  i. 

Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your  chamber. 


King's  evil,  cure  of.    M.  iv.  3,  i. 

Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Kits,  as  a  form  of  affiancing.  R.  S.  T.  1 ,  n.  (See  G.  V.  0.  S,  fc) 

Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 

And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kin  't  was  made. 
Kissing  cherries.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  t. 

Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherriet. 
Knee— used  as  a  verb.     Cor.  v.  1,  «. 

A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  tint 

The  way  into  his  mercy. 
Knight,  use  of  the  term.    Cy.  iii.  1,  i. 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me. 
Knight  of  the  sun.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  t. 

Phttbus,— he,  that  wandering  knight  so  fair. 
Knot-grau—a.  low  replant  herb.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  «. 

You  minimus,  of  hind 'ring  knot-gran  made. 
Knoti— beds.     R.  S.  iii.  4.  n. 

Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin  d. 

Her  knots  disorder'd. 
Knotted  gardens.    L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  i. 

Curious  knotted  garden. 


Labrcu—lips.    M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

Words  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here. 
Lace  (v.)—  embellish,  ornament.     So.  Ixvii.  n. 

That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 

And  lace  itself  with  his  society. 
Laced  mutton.    G.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a  laced  mutton. 
Lad  of  the  castle.    H   4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

My  old  lad  of  the  castle. 
Lady  of  the  Strachy.    T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

The  lady  of  the  Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the 
wardrobe. 
Lady  of  my  earth.     R.  J.  i.  2,  n. 

She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth. 
Lady  brach— female  harrier.     L.  i.  4,  n. 

Truth's  a  dog  must  to  kennel;  lie  must  be  whipp'd 
out,  when  the  lady  brach  may  stand  by  the  fire  and  stink. 
Laid  on  with  a  trowel— coarsely.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

Well  said;  that  was  laid  on  tcit/t  a  trowel. 
Lamentation  of  the  French.     H.  F.  v.  Chorus, «. 

As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French,  &c. 

Land-damn.    W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 

Would  I  knew  the  villain, 

I  would  land-damn  him. 
Lanterns,  ancient.    M.  A.  iii.  3,  ». 

Bear  you  the  lantern. 
Lapwing.     C.  E.  iv.  2,  i. 

Far  from  her  nest,  the  lapicirg  cries  away. 

Lash'd  with  woe.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  n. 

Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lath'd  with  tcoe. 
Latch  them — lay  hold  of  them.     M.  iv.  3,  n. 

But  I  have  words 

That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 

Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 
Latch  (v.)— lay  hold  of.    So.  xciii.  n. 

For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 

Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch. 
Latch'd— licked  o'er.    M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

But  hast  thou  yet  latcli'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 

With  the  love  juice, 
late— lately.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  n. 

Too  late  he  died,  that  might  have  kept  that  title. 
Late,  five  thousand.    T.  Ath.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  late,  five  thousand. 
Lett—  recently.    Luc.  n.  I  did  give  that  life 

Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd. 
Lafed — obstructed1,  hindered.    A.  C.  iii.  9,  n. 

I  am  so  iated  in  the  world,  that  I 

Have  lost  my  way  for  ever. 

Latin.    T.  S.  L  2,  ». 

Nay,  't  is  no  matter  what  he  'leges  in  Latin. 
Latten  bilbo  -sword  of  thin  latten  plate.     M.  W.  L  1,  ft. 

I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo. 

Laugh  mortal.    M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

Like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep:  who,  with  our  spleens 
Would  all  themselves  lauah  mortal. 
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Kd—  lanced.    L.  ii.  1,  ». 

With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 

My  unprovided  body,  launch'd  mine  arm. 

Laund— lawn,  plain  among  trees.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come. 
Laund — lawn.     V.  A.  n. 

And  homeward  through  the  dark  laund  runs  apace. 
Laundering — washing.     L.  C.  n. 

Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 

That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
Laundry — launder  or  laundress.     M.  W.  i.  2,  «. 

His  cook,  or  his  laundry. 
Laurel,  used  adjectively.    A.  C.  i.  3,  «. 

Upon  your  sword 

Sit  laurel  victory. 
Lavoltas.     H.  F.  iii.  5,  i. 

They  bid  us— to  the  English  dancing-schools, 

And  teach  lavol/as  high. 
Law  and  heraldry.    H.  i.  1,  n. 

Who,  by  a  seal'd  compact, 

Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry. 
Lay  by— stop.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Got  with  swearing — lay  by. 
Lead  apes  in  hell— die  unmarried.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  ». 

I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day, 

And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  upes  in  hell. 
League,  war  of  the.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  i. 

Making  war  against  her  heir. 
Leasitiff—  falsehood.     T.  N.  i.  5,  n. 

Now,    Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou 
speakest  well  of  fools ! 
Leave  (v.) — part  with.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  n. 

It  seems  you  lov'd  her  not  to  leave  her  token. 
Leave — licence.     V.  A.  n. 

Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commission. 
Leaven'd.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

We  have  with  a  leavcn'd  and  prepared  choice 

Proceeded  to  you. 
Leek,  custom  of  wearing  the.    H.  F.  v.  1,  ». 

Why  wear  your  leek  to-day?    St.  Davy's  day  is  past. 
Leer — feature.     A.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

But  he  hath  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 
Leer — complexion,  hue.     T.  And.  iv.  2,  ». 

Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer. 
L:ese(v.) — lose.     So.  v.  n. 

But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 

Leese  but  their  show;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 
Left  on  your  right  hand—  being,  as  you  pass,  left.     A.  L.  iv. 
3,  n. 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 

Left  -in  your  right  hand. 
'Leges— alleges.     T.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Nay  't  is  no  matter  what  he  'leges  in  Latin. 
Leigtr— resident  ambassador.    M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 

Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger. 
Lenten — sparing.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

What  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive 
from  you. 
L'envoy.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  «. 

No  Fenvoy,'no  {envoy,  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain. 
Less  than  kind.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

King.  But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, — 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lesi  than  kind. 
Lesser  linen.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

My  traffic  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to 
letter  linen. 
Let  them  work.    M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

Then,  no  more  remains: 

But  that,  to  your  sufficiency  as  yftur  worth,  is  able ; 

And  let  them  work. 
Let  (v.)— stay.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

I'll  give  him  my  commission, 

To  let  him  there  a  month. 
Let(v.)— forbear.     Luc.  n. 

When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 

To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white. 
Lel(v.)— obstruct.    Luc.  n. 

Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let. 
Lett— hinders.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  n. 

What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  f 
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Lett— obstructs.     H.  1.  4,  n. 

Unhand  me,  gentlemen; 

By  Heaven,  I  '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  Itts  me. 
Lett'st  slip.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Before  the  game 's  a-foot  thou  still  lett'tt  tlip. 
Letter— syllable.    Cy.  iv.  3,  n. 

I  heard  no  letter  from  my  master. 
Letters,  formal  conclusions  of.     M.  A.  i.  1,  i, 

Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further. 
Letters,  ancient  forms  of  conclusions  to.     Luc.  n. 

So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief. 
Level— aim.     W.  T.  iii.  2,  n. 

My  life  stands  in  the  .evel  of  your  dreams, 

Which  I  lay  down. 

Levy.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy. 
Lewd — wicked.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  employments. 
Lewdly— wickedly.    H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent. 
Libbard — leopard.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 
Liberal — licentiously  free.     M.  A.  iv.  1,  n. 

Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain. 
Liberal — licentious.    O.  ii.  1,  n. 

Is  he  not  a  most  profane  and  liberal  counsellor  t 

Liberal— unrestrained,  uncontrolled.     O.  v.  2,  n. 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liheral  as  the  north. 

Licence  to  kill  (beasts  during  Lent).    H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  3,  n.- 

The  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is;  and  thou  shall 
have  a  licence  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one. 

Lie  (v.)— reside.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  ». 

She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Lie  for  you — be  imprisoned  in  your  stead.     R.  T.  i.  1,  n. 

I  will  deliver  you  or  else  lie  for  you. 
Liefest— dearest.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

And,  with  your  best  endeavour,  have  stirr'd  up 

My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy. 

Lies— sojourns,  dwells.     T.  N.  iii.  1,  n. 

The  king  lies  by  a  beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him. 
Lies— dwells.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies. 
Lifter— thief.     T.  C.  i.  2,  n. 

Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  I 
Ligarius,— from  North's  '  1'lutarch.'    J.  C.  ii.  1,  ». 

Here  is  a  sick  man,  &c. 
Light  o'  love.     G.  V.  i.  2,  i. 

Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  o'  love. 
'  Light  o'  love.'    M.  A.  iii.  4,  i. 

Clap  us  into  '  Light  o'  love.' 
Lightly — commonly.     R.  T.  Hi.  1,  n. 

Short  summers  liyhlly  have  a  forward  spring. 
Like — probable.    M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  ! 
Likeness — comeliness.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 

Making  practice  on  the  times. 
Likes—  pleases.     G.  V.  iv.  2,  n. 

How  do  you,  man?  the  music  likes  you  not. 
Liking — substance.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  3,  n. 

Well,  I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in 
some  liking. 

Limbeck— alembic,  part  of  a  vessel  through  which  distilled 
liquor  passes.    M.  i.  7,  n. 

And  the  receipt  of  reason 

A  limbeck  only. 
Limited— legalized.    T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

For  there  is  boundless  theft 

In  limited  professions. 
Limited — appointed.     M.  ii.  3,  n. 

I'll  make  so  bold  to  call, 

For't  is  my  limited  service. 
Limits— calculations,  estimates.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 

But  yesternight. 
Liu'd — delineated.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd, 

Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Line.    T.  iv.  1,  i. 

Come,  hang  them  on  this  lint. 
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£{•*—  genealogy.     H.  F.  ii.  •*,  m. 

He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 
WLling  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 
Linen,  price  of.     H.  4.  F.  P.  iii.  3,  ». 

Holland  of  eight  shillings  an  ell. 
Litiet— courses,  humours.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  «. 

Your  husband  is  in  his  old  linei  again. 
Linstock — match.     H.  F.  iii.  Chorus,  n. 

And  the  nimble  gunner 

With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches. 
Lion  in  Book  of  Job.     M.  M.  i.  4,  «. 

Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey. 
Lions  make  leopards  tame.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Give  me  his  gage  : — Lions  make  leogard*  tame. 
Litt— limit,  bound.     T.  N.  iii.  1,  n. 

I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir:  I  mean,  she  is  the  Hit 
of  my  voyage. 
Litt — bound,  barrier.    O.  iv.  1,  n. 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  liil. 
Litt*— limits.     M.  M.  i.  1,  ». 

Your  own  science 

Exceeds,  in  that,  the  Hit*  of  all  advice. 
Litters.    J.  v.  3,  i. 

To  my  litter,  straight. 
Little — miniature.    A  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Little  world.     R.  S.  v.  5,  n. 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world. 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.     M.  M .  i.  1,  n. 
Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Lire  in  thy  tongue  and  heart. 

Livelihood — liveliness,  cheerfulness.     R.  T.  iii.  4,  ». 
What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  livelihood  he  show'd  to-day  I 
Livery— suing  out  of,  the  nature  of.     R.  S.  U.  1,  »'. 
Call  in  the  letters -patent  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery. 

Livery.    K.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  3.  n.    (See  R.  S.  ii.  1,  i 
He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  licery. 
Livery  coats.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  3,  i. 
Blue-coats  to  tawny -coats. 
Living — actual,  positive.     A.  L  iii.  2,  n. 

I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  »ove,  to 
a  living  humour  of  madness. 
Living — estate,  means  of  living.     L.  i.  4,  n. 

If  I  gave  them  all  my  licing,  1  'd  keep  my  coxcombs 
myself. 
Load-star.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1.  i. 

Your  eyes  are  load-tlan. 
Lob—  looby,  lubber.     M.  N.  1).  ii.  1,  n. 

Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I  '11  be  gone. 
Lockram— coarse  linen.     Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 
Loggats.     H   v.  1,  i. 

To  play  at  logyatt  with  them. 
Lombardy.     T.  S.  i.  1 .  i. 

Fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy. 
Long  of  you — through  you.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

'T  is  long  of  jou,  that  spur  me  with  such  questions. 
Lung  one— long  reckoning.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

A  h  undred  mark  is  a  long  one  of  a  poor  lone  woman 
to  bear. 
Longing  (used  as  a  substantive).     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

As  to  a  bed 

That  longing  had  been  sick  for. 

Lord  hate  mercy  on  us— inscription  on  houses  visited  with 
the  p  ague.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  «. 

Write  'Lord  hare  mercy  on  tu'  on  those  three; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies. 
Lord's  sake.     M.  M.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  I  think  forty  more;  all  doers  in  our  trade,  and 
are  now  for  the  Lord't  tote. 
Lurdtkip— authority.    M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  «. 

Ere  1  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  hi*  lordihip. 


Lot* — exposure.     W.  T.  ii.  3,  n. 

Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  Ion  I 
Lott— caused  to  be  lost.    T.  N.  ii.  2,  n. 

That,  methought,  her  eyes  had  lozt  her  tongue. 
Lott  to  blankt—lbe  whole  numberto  a  proportion.  Cor.  T.  2, ». 

It  is  lots  to  blank* 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears. 
Louvre.     H.  F.  ii.  4,  i. 

Hell  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it. 
Love — used  as  the  queen  of  love.    C.  E.  iii.  2,  ». 

Let  lore,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink 
Lorer — mistress.     M.  M.  i.  5,  n. 

Your  brother  and  his  lorer  have  embrac'd. 
'Lover's  Complaint,'  ballad  of.     O.  iv.  3,  i. 

She  had  a  song  of  willow. 
Lotert—  companions,  friends.    T.  N.  K.  v.  4,  n 
Lead  your  lady  off; 

And  call  your  locert  from  the  stage  of  death, 

Whom  I  adopt  my  friends ! 
Lowied — treated  with  contempt.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  I  am  lotrted  by  a  traitor  villain. 

Lozel— one  that  has  cast  off  his  own  good  and  welfare.    W. 
T.  ii.  3,  ». 

Lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 

That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 
Lucilius,  capture  of, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'  J.  C.  v.  4.  i. 

Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 
Lucrece,  seal  of.    T.  X.  ii.  5,  i. 

The  impressure  her  Lucrece. 
Lucrece,  Shakspere's.    Cy.  ii.  2,  i. 

Our  Tarquin  thus 

Did  softly  press  the  rushes. 
Lucy  family,  arms  of.     M.  W.  i.  1,  i. 

The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat. 
Ludlow  Castle.     R.  T.  ii.  2.  i. 

Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train, 

Forthwith  from  Ludloic  the  young  prince  be  fet. 
Lud's  town.     Cy.  iii.  1.  i. 

The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 

(O  giglot  fortune  !1  to  masrer  Caesar's  sword. 

Made  Lufs  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright. 
Luke's  iroa  crown.     R.  T.  iv.  1,  i. 

Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain. 
Lunatics,  treatment  of.     T.  N".  iii.  4,  i. 

We  '11  have  him  in  a  dark  room,  and  bound. 

Lupercalian  feast,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     J.  C.  i.  2,  4. 

Our  elders  say,  ic. 
Lurch'd.     Cor.  ii.  2.  n. 

And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 

He  lurch'd  all  swords  o'  the  garland. 
Lush.     T.  ii.  1.  n. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  1 
* Luttick— lu«ty.     A.  W.  ii.  ?,  n. 

Par.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Lafeu.  Luttick,  as  the  Dutchman  says. 
Lutestring.     M.  A.  iii.  2,  i. 

His  jesting  spirit,  which  is  new  crept  into  a  lutestring. 
Lydgate's  description  of  Priam's  palace.     Luc.  n. 

And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places,  &c. 
Lyly  s  '  Euphues  and  bis  England,'  passage  from.     H.  F, 
i.  2,  i. 

So  work  the  honey-bees. 

Lyly's 'Alexander  and  Campaspe,' passage  from.   Cy.  ii.  S,  t, 
Hark,  hark,  the  lark. 

Lym — limmer,  hunting-dog.     L.  iii.  6,  ». 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lyai. 

M. 

Macbeth's  castle  at  Inverness.     M.  i  5,  i. 
Macduff's  castle  at  Fife.     M.  iv.  2,  i. 
Maculate — stained.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

Most  maculate  thoughts. 
Had—  wild.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  3,  n. 

Mad,  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art 
Made  agaitut  you — closed  against  you.     C.  E.  UL  1,  «. 

Why  at  thU  time  the  doors  are  made  againtt  you 
if agnijicoes— nobles  of  Venice.     M.  V.  iv.  1.  •. 

Enter  Duke,  with  magnificoes. 
Mahomet.    H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  2,  i. 

Was  Mahomet  inspi'ed  with  a  dove! 
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Main— mainland.    L.  iii.  1,  n. 

Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main. 
Slain  of  light— mass,  flood  of  light.     So.  Ix.  n. 

Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 

Crawls  to  maturity. 
Make  the  doors— make  fast  the  doors.     A.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit. 

Make  (v.)— make  up.     A.  L.  iv.  3,     . 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make. 

Ifake— invent.     M.  M.  i.  5,  n. 

Isab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story. 
Make  it.    II.  iii.  2,  ». 

And  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this 
little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it. 
Makeless—mate\ess.     So.  ix.  n. 

'1  he  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makelesa  wife. 
Makes  »ol  up— does  not  conclude,  decide.        L.  i.  1,  n. 

Election  makes  not  up  in  such  conditions. 
Malkin.     Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 
Mallet— mallard.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

There  is  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet. 
Mall-wormi— drunkards.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

None  of  these  mad,  mustachio,  purple-hued  malt- 
worms. 

Hammering — doubting,  hesitating.    O.  iii.  3,  n. 
I  wonder  in  my  soul, 

What  you  would  ask  me  that  I  should  deny, 

Or  stand  so  mummeriiig  on. 
Mammeis — puppets.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 
This  is  no  world 

To  play  with  mammels,  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 
Man  my  haggard  — lame  my  wild  hawk.    T.  S.  iy.  1,  a. 

Another  way  I  have  to  aunt  my  haggard. 
Man  in  the  moon.     M.  N.  D.  v.  1,  i. 

Myself  the  man  i'  lh'  union  do  seem  to  be. 
Manacle.    T.  i.  2,  «. 

I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together 

Manage — management,  government.    J.  i.  1,  ».'•' 

Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

tlandragora — mandrake,  a  powerful  opiate.    O.  iii.  3,  n. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mantlragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 

Mane.    O.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 
Thewind-shak'dsurge,  withhigh  and  monstrous  mane. 

JIane—  used  as  a  plural  noun.     V.  A.  n. 

His  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass'd  crest  now  stand  on  end. 

Manes  of  horses,  supers! ition  respecting.    R.  J.  i.  4,  I. 

This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night. 

Mankind— masculine.     W.  T.  ii.  3,  n. 
A  mankind  witch ! 

Man/find — woman  with  the  roughness  of  a  man.  Cor.iv.2,  ». 
Sic.  Are  you  mankind  f 

Vol.  Ay,  fool :  Is  that  a  shame? 

Manner.    L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  «. 

The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner. 
Manner,  taken  with  the — taken  with  a  stolen  thing  in  hand. 
H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n.    (See  L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  n.) 

Thou  stnlest  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
wert  taken  with  the  manner. 
Manners  -morals.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

If  thou  never  saw'st  good  manner*,  then  thy  manners 
must  be  wicked. 
Mansions,  old  mode  of  building.     H.  E.  T.  2,  i. 

At  a  window  above. 
Mtntua,  notice  of.     R.  J.  V.  i. 
March-pane — almond-cake.     R.  J.  i.  5,  n. 

Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  march-pane. 
Marches — boundaries,  borders.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign, 

Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 

Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 
Jfor.V— cross.     R.  J.  iii.  2,  t. 

God  save  the  mark! 
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Mark — used  as  an  interjection.     O.  ii.  3,  n. 

He  hath  devoted  and  given  up  himself  to  the  con- 
templation,— mark, — and  devotcment  of  her  parts  an-1 
graces. 
Marlowe's  '  Passionate  Shepherd.'    M.  W.  iii.  1,  I. 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls. 
Marlowe's  '  Hero  and  Leander,'  lines  from.    A.  L.  iii.  3,  ». 

Dead  shepherd!  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might; 

'  Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  1' 
Marseilles — pronounced  as  a  trisyllable.     A.  W.  iv.  4,  n. 

His  grace  is  at  Marseilles ;  to  which  place 

We  have  convenient  convoy. 
Martians,  house  of  the,  from  Plutarch.     Cor.  ii.  S,  I. 

What  stock  he  springs  of. 
Marlli  mas—  llth  of  November.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  how  doth  the  marllemat,  your  master! 
Masks.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  t. 

Sun-expelling  mask. 
Masks.     R.  J.  i.  1,  i. 

These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows, 

Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair. 
Master  person.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,  ». 

Good  morrow,  master  person. 
Master  of  fence.    M.  W.  i.  1,  i. 

At  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence. 
Mastick.    T.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastick  jaws. 
Mated — made  senseless.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

Not  mad,  but  mated ;  how,  I  do  not  know. 
Mated — amated,  dismayed.    M.  '» .  i.  n. 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight. 
Mated — confounded.     V.  A.  ». 

Her  msre  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays. 
Material  fool—fool  with  matter  in  him.    A.  L.  iii.  3,  n. 

A  material  fool ! 

Mates— destroys,  confounds.     H.  C,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 
For  that  is  good  deceit 

Which  mates  him  first  that  first  intends  deceit. 
Maund— basket.     L.  C.  ». 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew. 
May-day.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  i. 

To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  Mat/. 
Mazes.     T.  iii.  3,  i. 

Here  "s  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 

Through  forthright*  and  meanders. 
Meal'd— compounded.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

Were  he  meal  'd 

With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous. 
Mean  (in  music) — tenor.     G.  V.  i.  2,  ». 

There  \ranteth  but  a  mean  to  till  your  song. 
Mean  (in  music) — an  intermediate  part.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 
Nay,  he  can  sing 

A  mean  most  meanly. 
Means — tenors,  intermediate  voices.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  I. 

Means  and  basses. 

Means— resources,  powers,  capacities.     L.  iv.  1,  n. 
Full  oft  'tis  seen 

Our  means  secure  us  ;  and  our  mere  defects 

Prove  our  commodities. 

Meant  love— meant  as  love.     R.  J.  iii.  5,  n. 

But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 
Measure — grave  dance.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Measure.     R.  J.  i.  4,  i. 

We'll  measure  them  a  measure. 

Measures— solemn  dances.     J.  iii.  1,  ». 

Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp. 

Measures — grave  dances.     V.  A.  n. 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  nieasuret. 
Med'cine  potable.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

Other  less  fine  in  carat  is  more  precious. 

Preserving  life  in  meU  'cine  puiahle. 

Medea,  Ovid's  invocation  of.    T.  v.  1,  i. 

Ye  elves  of  hills. 
Meeds—  merits.     H.  C,  T.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds. 
JUeel-even.    M.  A.  i.  I,  n. 

He'll  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Mciny — retinue,  attendants.     L.  ii.  4.  n 

They  summon'd  up  th-ir  mtiny,  straight  took  horto 
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Mendicancy,  laws  for  the  suppression  of.     L.  iii.  4,  i. 

Whipped  from  tything  to  tything,  and  stocked,  pu- 
nished, and  imprisoned. 
Menial  sen-ants  and  porters  of  Italy.     R.  J.  iv.  4,  «'. 

Enter  servants  with  spits,  logs,  and  baskets. 
Merchant—  merchant-Tessel.     T.  ii.  I,  «. 

The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 

Have  just  our  theme  of  woe. 
Merchant,  used  in  opposition  to  gentleman.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 

What  saucy  merchant  was  thUf 
Mercy— reference  to  Ecclesiasticus.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  i. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 
Mere — sole,  unmixed,  absolute.     M.  M.  T.  1,  ». 

Upon  his  mere  request. 
If  ere— absolute.     H.  E.  iii.  2,  «. 

To  the  mere  undoing 

Of  all  the  kingdom. 
tfere — entire.    O.  ii.  2,  n. 

Certain  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  mere  per- 
dition of  the  Turkish  fleet. 
tfere — absolute,  certain.    P.  iv.  3,  n. 

Seldom  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and 
that  opinion  a  mere  profit. 
tfere—  absolute.     T.  X.  K.  ii.  2,  n. 

I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere  blessings. 
Mered— marked,  limited.     A.  C.  iii.  11.  n. 
At  such  a  point, 

When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 

The  mered  question. 
Merely— absolutely.    T.  i.  1,  «. 

We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards. 
Merely— entirely.     A.  C.  iii.  7,  n. 

The  horse  were  merely  lost. 
Mermaid — synonymous  with  syren.     V.  A.  n. 

Thy  mermaid'i  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong. 
Messes.    W.  T.  i.  2,  i. 

Lower  mates. 
Metal  of  India.    T.  X.  ii.  5,  n. 

How  now,  my  metal  of  India. 
Metaphysical — supernatural.     M.  i.  5,  «. 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 

To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 
Methinks,  already.     W.  T.  v.  3,  n. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  melliinkt,  already — 

What  was  lie  that  did  make  it '. 
Mettle — temper,  disposition.     T.  X.  v.  1,  ». 

So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 
Ifeufd— term  of  falconry.     R.  J.  iii.  4,  n. 

To-night  she 's  mev'd  up  to  her  heaviness. 
Kicker— truant.     H.  4.  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  michert 
Miching  mallecho.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

Marry,  this  is  micAing  mallecho;  it  means  mischief. 
Middleton's  •  Witch.'    M.  iv.  1,  «. 

Black  spirits,  tec. 
Might.     M.  X.  D.  v.  1,  n. 

Xoble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
II ight -power.     P.  P.  n. 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 

As  well  as  fancy,  partial  migkt. 
Mile-end.     A.  W.  iv.  3,  n.    (See  H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  i.) 

He  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place  there 
called  Mile-end. 
Mill  sixpences.     M.W.  i.l,i. 

Seven  groats  in  mill  tijpencet. 
Milton,  notice  of  a  passage  in.     R.  J.  ii.  3,  i. 

The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb. 
Mimic— actor.     M.  X.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  forth  my  mimic  comes. 
Mine  enemy.     R.  S.  i.  3.  n. 

Xorfolk, — so  far  as  to  mine  enemy. 

Mineral— mine,  compound  mass  of  metals.    H.  iv.  I,  ». 
Like  some  ore, 

Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 

Shows  itself  pure. 
J/iiiM-undermines,  seeks  to  destroy.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

And,  as  much  as  ia  him  lies,  mine*  my  gentility  with 
my  education. 
Mingled  damask.    A.  L.  iii.  5,  n. 

Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damcuk. 


Miiconster— misconstrue.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  ». 

Be  not  dismay'd.  fair  lady;  nor  miteontUr 

The  mind  of  Talbot. 
Miter— wretch,  miserable  creature.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  4,  •. 

Decrepit  miter!  base,  ignoble  wretch  1 
Mitcreatf — spurious.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 

Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth. 
Misprising — undervaluing.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  n. 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 

Misprising  what  they  look  on. 
Mist — amiss,  fault.    V.  A.  n. 

He  says  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  mitt. 
Jfittingly — missing  him.     W.  T.  iv.  I,  n. 

But  I  have,  musingly,  noted  he  is  of  late  much  retired 
from  court. 

Uittaken — misapprehended.    H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 
I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him;  and  could  wish  he  were 

Something  mistaken  in't. 
Mo — more.     Luc.  n. 

Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 

Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mot 
Ifo — more.     L.  C.  ». 

Found  yet  mo  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood. 
Mobled — muffled  up.     H.  ii.  2,  *. 

The  mobtfd  queen. 
Mock-water.     M.  W.  ii.  3,  ». 

Ah,  monsieur  JJoct-trater. 
Model— thing  formed,  or  fashioned.     R.  S.  iii.  2,  ». 

And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 

Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
Modena,  battle  near,— from  Xofth's  •  Plutarch.'   A.  C.  i.  4,  i. 
When  thou  once 

Wast  beaten  from  Modtna,  ic. 
Modern— common.     A.  C.  v.  2,  «. 

As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal. 
ifoder-n — trite,  common.     So.  Ixxxiii.  n. 

That  you,  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 

How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Modo  and  Mahu.    L.  iii.  4.  i. 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman; 

Modo  he's  called,  and  Mahu. 
Moiety.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1.  n. 

Methinks,  my  mniety,  north  from  Burton  here, 

In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 

Moiety — small  portion,  share.     L.  i.  1,  ».    (See  H.  4,  F.  P. 
iii.  1,  n.) 

Curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety. 

Moiety — portion.     Luc.  Dedication. 
But  a  superfluous  moiety. 

Moiety — portion.    So.  xlvi.  n. 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's  part. 

Moitt  ttar — moon.     H.  i.  1,  n. 

And  the  mnitl  ttar, 

Under  whose  influence  Xeptune's  empire  stands, 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse. 

Moll  Cutpurse.     T.  X.  i.  3.  «. 

Like  mistress  Mall's  picture. 
Mome— blockhead.     C.  E.  iii.  1,  «. 

Mome,  malt-horse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch ! 

Monarch.     A.  W.  i.  1,  ».    (See  L.  L.  L.  iv.  1,  «.) 

And  you,  monarch. 

Monarch  of  the  north.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  3,  n. 

You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north, 
Appear. 

Monarcho.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  1,  I. 

A  Monarcho. 

Monopolies  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     L.  i.  4,  i. 

If  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  put  on 't. 

Montagues  and  Capulets,  badges  of.     R.  J.  i.  1,  i. 
Here  comes  of  the  house  of  the  Montague*. 

Montanto—  term  of  the  fencing-school.     M.  A.  i.  1,  •. 
Is  signior  Montanto  returned  from  the  want 

Month's  mind.     G.  V.  i.  2,  «. 

I  see  you  have  a  month't  mind  to  them. 

Monument  of  the  victory.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  3,  «. 
This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear. 
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Mood — caprice.    A.  W.  v.  2,  n. 

I  am  now,  sir,  mud-died  in  fortune's  mood. 
Moods — manner.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

Together  with  all  forms,  moodi,  shows  of  grief. 
Moon — used  in  the  sense  of  month.    P.  P.  n. 

To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon. 
Moor-ditch.    H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  I. 

The  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch 
Moors  in  Venice.     O.  i.  1,  i. 

The  thick-lips. 
Moralize — comment.    V.  A.  n. 

Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moralize. 
Moralize  (v.) — interpret.     Luc.  n. 

Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight. 
More  gratulate — more  to  be  rejoiced  in.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

There  's  more  behind  that  is  more  yratulate. 
More  and  less — great  and  small.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

More  and  less — greater  and  less.     M.  v.  4,  n. 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 
Morisco.    H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

I  have  seen  him 

Caper  upright  like  a  wild  morisco. 
Morning's  love.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2.  «'. 

I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport. 
Morning,  description  of,  in  '  Venus  and  Adonis.'     R.  J.  iii. 
5,  i. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 
Morris-dance.    A.  W.  ii.  2,  i. 

A  morris  for  May-day. 

Mcrris-pike — pike  of  the  Moors.    C.  E.  iv.  3,  n. 

He  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his 
mace  than  a  morris-pike. 

Mart  o'  the  deer— note  of  the  hunter's  horn  at  the  death  of 
the  deer.    W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

And  then  to  sigh,  as  't  were 
The  mart  o'  the  deer. 

Mortal  in  folly—extremely  foolish.     A.  L.  ii.  4,  n. 

As  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love 
mortal  in  fully. 

JlforteJ-deadly.     O.  ii.  1,  n. 

As  having  sense  of  beauty  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desclemona. 

Mortal— deadly.     V.  A.  n. 

Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 
Mortified  man— hermit,  one  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of 
the  world.    M.  v.  2,  n. 

For  their  dear  causes 

Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm, 

Excite  the  mortified  man. 

Mortise — hole  of  one  piece  of  timber  fitted  to  receive  the 
tenon  of  another.    O.  ii.  1,  n. 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 

Can  hold  the  mortise? 
Mot — motto.    Luc.  n. 

And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar. 
Motion — puppet-show.     G.  V.  ii.  1,  n. 

O,  excellent  motion!  O,  exceeding  puppet! 
Motion— puppet-show.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  ». 

A  motion  of  the  prodigal  son. 
Motion — dumb  show.     Luc.  n. 

For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 
Motions— impulses.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 

From  since,  e  motions.) 
Motions.    H.  iii.  2,  n.    (See  G.  V.  ii.  1,  n.) 

I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if  I 
could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 
Motley— fool.     So.  ex.  n. 

Alas,  't  is  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view. 
Mount — Mount  Misenum.     A.  C.  ii.  4,  n. 

We  shall, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  the  Mount 

Before  you,  Lepidus. 
Mounted  -  term  of  falconry.    H.  F.  iv.  1,  n. 

His  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours. 
Hornet—  mouths.     11.  ii.  2,  n. 

Those  that  would  make  mowet  at  him. 
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Moys.    H.  F.  iv.  4,  n. 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  pardonnez  moy. 

Pisl.  Say'st  thou  me  so?  is  that  a  ton  of  mm/it 
Much  Orlando — a  great  deal  of  Orlando.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock?  and  here  much  Orlando. 
Much — expression  of  contempt.    H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

What  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder?  much.' 
Much— ironical  and  contemptuous  expression.     T.  Ath.  i. 
2.  n. 

3  Lord.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me  much. 

Apem.  Much! 
Mufflers.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  i. 

I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 
Mulmutius.    Cy.  iii.  1,  i. 

Mulmutius  made  our  laws,  &c. 
Murdering  piece— cannon.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

This, 

Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 

Gives  me  a  superfluous  death. 
Mure— wall.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 

Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  is 
Muscovites,  costume  of.    L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i. 

And  are  apparell'd  thus, — 

Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians. 
Muse(v.)— wonder.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

I  muse  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not  come. 
Music— a  source  of  discord  amongst  the  commentators  upon 
Shakspere.     M.  V.  v.  1,  i. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Music  to  hear.     So.  viii.  n. 

Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  ? 
Musicians.     R.  J.  iv.  4,  i. 

Musicians!  O,  musicians! 
Musit.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  1,  n.     (See  V.  A,  n.) 
You  hear  the  horns: 

Enter  your  musit.  lest  this  match  between  us 

Be  cross'd  ere  met. 
Musits.     V.  A.  n. 

The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Muss — scramble.     A.  C.  iii.  11,  n. 

Like  boys  into  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry  '  Your  will?' 

Mutines — mutineers.    H.  v.  2,  n. 

Methought  I  lay 

Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 
My  cake  is  dough—  proverbial  expression.     T.  S.  v.  1. 

My  cake  is  dough;  but  I  '11  in  among  the  rest. 
My  some  rich  jewel — some  rich  jewel  of  my  own.    T.  N.  11. 
5,  n. 

Or  play  with  my  some  rich  jewel. 
My  part  in  him  advertise.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

But  I  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that-can  my  part  in  him  adrerliie. 
Mysteries—  artificial  fashion*.     H.  E.  i.  3,  n. 

Is  't  possible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries! 


N. 

Napkin— handkerchief.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

Des.  Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Oth.  Your  napkin  is  too  little. 

Napkin— handkerchief.     L.  C.  n. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  nap/tin  to  her  eyne. 
Napless— threadbare.     Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

Nor  on  him  put 

The  napless  vesture  of  humility. 
Nashe's  •  Life  of  Jacke  Wilton.'    H.  E.  i.  3,  n. 

Of  fool,  and  feather. 

Nature's  productions,  philosophy  of  the  use  or  abuse  ot 
Cy.  i.  G,  t. 

Whiles  yet  the  dew 's  on  ground,  gather  those  flowers. 

Nature's  copy.     M.  iii.  2,  n. 

But  in  them  nature's  copy  's  not  eterne. 
Nautical  knowledge  of  Shakspere.    T.  i.  1,  «. 

Boatswain,  &c. 
Ntedless— needing  not.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

First  for  his  weeping  into  the  neediest  stream. 
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freeldi- needles.    M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  «. 

Have  with  our  ntelda  created  both  one  flower. 
NeelJ — needle.     Luc.  «. 

And  griping  it,  the  neeld  his  finger  pricks. 
Ne'er  the  near — never  the  nearer.     R.  S.  v.  1,  «. 

Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here; 

Better  fUr  off,  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near. 
AW— fist.     M.  X.  D.  iv.  1,  n. 

Give  me  your  neif. 
Keif—  fi>t.    H.  4.  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n.    (See  M.  N.  D.  iv.  1,  n.) 

Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif. 

Nephew—term  used  generally  for  a  relative.     H.  6,  F.  P. 
ii.  5,  it. 

Plan.  Declare  the  cause 

My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

Mor.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprison'd  me. 
Nephewi— grandsons.     O.  i.  1,  n.    (See  R.  T.  iv.  1,  ».) 

You  '11  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you. 
Nether-stocks — stockings.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

When   a  man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he  wears 
wooden  nether-stocks. 
New  made — regenerate.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips 

Like  man  new  made. 
'  News  from  Scotland,'  passage  from.     M.  i.  3.  «'. 

But  in  a  sieve  1  '11  thither  sail. 

Kext — nearest.     A.  W.  i.  2,  ». 

And  1  speak  ti.e  truth  the  next  way. 

Viet—  affected.     A.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

Nor  the  lady's  [melancholy],  which  is  nice. 

Nice— weak.     H.  4.  S.  P.  i.  I,  n. 

Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  cruich. 

I>Tice— slight.     R.  J.  iii.  1,  n. 

Bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was. 

Nice — trivial.     R.  J.  v.  2,  n. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import. 

Nick — reckoning.    G.  V.  iv.  2,  «. 

He  loved  her  out  of  all  nick. 
Nicks  him  like  a  foot    C.  E.  v.  ],  n. 

His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool. 
Niece— grand-daughter.     R.  T.  iv.  I,  n. 

Who  meets  us  here? — my  niece  Plantagenet. 
Night-rule— night-revel.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

What  night-rale  now  about  this  haunted  grove. 
Nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence.    So.  Ixxxvi.  n. 

He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 

Which  nightly  yulli  him  ifith  intelligence. 
Nights  of  the  early  summer  of  the  north  of  Europe.  H.  L  1,  i. 

But,  look,  the  morn,  &c, 
Nile,  rise  of  the.     A.  C.  it  7,  i. 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Kile,  tc. 
Nine  worthies.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i. 

Pageant  of  the  nine  worthies. 
Nine  men's  morris.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2.  L 

The  nine  mc-i's  morrit  is  filled  up  with  mud. 
Hint  yean  ->li — during  nine  years.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  «. 

One  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  yeari  old. 
Nine  moont  to  isted — ning  months  unemployed.     0.  i.  3,  *. 

For  sines  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 

Till  now  some  nine  moont  watted,  they  have  us  d 

Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field. 
Nopoynt— the  double  negative  of  the  French.   L.  L.  L.  ii.  1 ,  n. 

Biron.     Will  you  prick 't  with  your  eye? 

Rosaline.  No  pot/nt,  with  my  knite. 
No  more — say  no  more.    T.  i.  2,  it. 

Ariel.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 
No  manner  person — no  sort  of  person.     R.  T.  iii.  5,  ». 
Give  order,  that  no  manner  person 

Have,  any  time,  recourse  unto  the  princes. 
No  reason  can  sound  his  state  in  safety.    T.  Ath.  ii.  1,  ». 
It  cannot  hold  ;  HO  reason 

Can  sound  his  state  in  safety. 
No  deal—in  no  degree.     P.  P.  n. 

M.-  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal. 
Noblets  English— English  nobility.     H.  P.  iii.  1,  ft. 

On,  on,  you  nnhtcsi  English, 
Nebody.    T.  i'ii.  2,  «. 

The  picture  of  Nobody. 


Noise — band  of  musicians.     H.  4.  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

And  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise;  mif  treat 
Tear-sheet  would  fain  have  some  music. 

Noite — music  of  the  hautboys.     M.  iv.  1,  n. 

Why  sinks  that  cauldron,  and  what  noise  is  this! 

Non-payment — penalty  for.     V.  A.  ». 

Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double. 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  f 

None  for  me — none,  on  my  part.     R.  S.  i.  4,  «. 
'Faith,  none  for  me. 

Nonce — once,  the  one  thing  in  question.    H.  4,  P.  P.  L  t,  «. 
I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce. 

Nook-shotte-.i.     H.  F.  iii.  5,  ». 

In  that  nonk-thotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Noontide  prick— point  of  noon.     Luc.  n. 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noontide-prick. 

Nor  here,  nor  here,  nor  what  ensues.    Cy.  iii.  2,  *. 
I  see  before  me,  man ;  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 

Not  thinking  on— being  forgotten.     H.  iii.  2,  ». 

Or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on. 
Note — knowledge.     L.  iii.  1,  ». 

Sir,  I  do  know  yon  ; 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  note, 

Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you. 

Noifd  wfed — dress   known   and   familiar,   through   being 
always  the  same.     So.  Ixxvi.  n. 

Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same. 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed? 
Nott-patrd—vrith  the  hair  cut  close.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  ». 

Wilt  thou  rob  this   leathern  jerkin,  crystal  button, 
nnlt-pate'i,  agate-ring. 
Nourish.     H.  6.  F.  P.  i.  1,'n. 

Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears. 
Novtim — a  game  at  dice.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  ». 

Abate  a  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world  again 

Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein 
Now  my  dear  lady.    T.  i.  2,  ». 

Bountiful  Fortune, 

Now  my  d"ir  lajy,  hath  many  enemies 

Brought  to  this  shore. 
Nowl—  noil,  head.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

An  ass's  nou-l  I  fixed  on  his  head. 
Number'd — numerous,  numberous.    Cy.  i.  7,  n. 
And  the  twinn'd  stones 

Upon  the  number' d  beach. 

Number's  altered— the  number  of  the  metrical  feet  is  altered 
T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

What  follows?— the  number's  altered! 
Numb'ring  clock.     R.  S.  v.  5,  n. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  Time  waste  me. 

For  now  hath  Time  made  me  his  numb'riny  clock. 
Nurture— education .     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

Yet  am  I  inland  bred, 

And  know  some  nurture. 
Nuthook.     M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

If  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  me. 

0. 

Oaths  upon  the  sword.    H.  i.  5,  t. 

Upon  my  ttcord. 
Oberon  and  Titania.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  I.     • 

111  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania. 
Objected— proposed,  suggested.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  ». 

Good  master  Vemon,  it  is  well  objected. 
Obsequious — performing  obsequies.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  S,  m. 

My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 

And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be. 
Obsequious — funereal.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

And  the  survivor  bound 

In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 

To  do  obsequious  sorrow. 
Obsequious — funereal.     So.  xxxi.  n. 

H  w  many  a  holy  and  obs--qvioni  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye  I 
Obsequiously— performing  obsequies.     R.  T.  i.  2,  ». 

W .,i!e  1  awhile  obsequiously  lament 

The  untimely  fail  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 
Observed  as  they  flew.     L.  C.  n. 

And  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours  observed  a*  they  f«f. 
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Qbilaclt— obstinate.    H.  (5,  F.  P.  v.  4,  n. 

Fie,  Joan!  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle! 
Octavia  and   Octavius    Caesar,  meeting  of, — from  Noith's 
'  Plutarch.'     A.  C.  iil.  4,  i. 

A  more  unhappy  lady,  &c. 
Odd-even.     O.  i.  1,  n. 

At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  e'  the  night. 
O'erparted — not  equal  to  a  part.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

A  little  o'crjiarlcd. 
O'er-raught— over-reached.     C.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 
O'er-look'd — enchanted.     M.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 
Beshrew  your  eyes, 

They  have  o'er-luok  'd  me. 
O'er-died— re-died.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

But  were  they  false 

As  o'er-died  blacks. 
O'eritraie'd— o'erstrewed.    V.  A.  n. 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'crstraw'd 

With  sweets  that  sha.l  the  truest  sight  beguile. 
Get — circles.    M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

Than  all  yon  fiery  oes,  and  eyes  o  f  light. 
Of  all  loves.     M.  W.  ii.  2,  n. 

Send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves. 
Of  att  loves.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  3. 

Speak,  of  all  loves. 

Of  season — when  In  season.    M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season. 
Of  your  answer — for  you  to  answer.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  ». 

You  granting  of  my  suit, 
If  that  be  sin,  1  'II  make  it  my  morn  prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine, 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Of—  with.     M.  i.  2,  w. 

From  the  western  isles 

Of  kernes  and  gallowglasscs  is  supplied. 
Of  rasline*s—on  account  of  rashness.    A.  C.  ii.  2,  ». 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 

Were  well  deserved  of  rashness. 
Of  all  'say'd  yet — of  all  who  have  essayed  yet.     P.  i.  1,  n, 

Of  all  'say'd  yd,  mayst  thou  prove  prosperous. 
Off-capp'd.     O.  i.  1,  n. 

Three  great  ones  of  the  city, 

In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 

Off-capp'd  to  him. 

0/ering— assailing.     II.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 
We  of  the  offering  side 

Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement. 
Office— business.    T.  i.  1,  «. 

A  plague  upon  this  howling  1  they  are  louder  than  the 
weather,  or  our  office. 
Officers  of  nig/it — night  guard.     O.  i.  1,  n. 

And  raise  some  special  officers  of  night. 

Offices  of  a  mansion.     R.  S.  i.  2,  i. 
Unpeopled  offices. 

Offices — rooms  of  hospitality.  T.  Ath.  ii.  2,  n. 
When  all  our  office*  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders. 

Old  news— rare  news.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 
Master,  master!  news,  old  newt. 

Old  coil — great  bustle.    M.  A.  v.  2,  n. 
Yonder 's  old  coil  at  home. 

Old-faced  nnrient — old  patched-up  standard.  H.  4,F.P. iv.2,n. 

Ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old- 
faced  ancient. 
Old  utii— extreme  merriment.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utit. 
Old— wold.     L.  iii.  4,  n. 

Swithold  footed  thrice  the  old. 
Omen — portentous  event.     H.  i.  1,  n. 

As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 

And  prologue  to  the  omen  coining  on. 
Omens  and  prodigies,— from  North's  'Plutarch.'  J.  C.  i.  3,  i. 

A  common  slave,  &c. 
'On  a  day.'    L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  «. 

On  a  day,  &c. 
On_let  us  go  on.     W.  T.  v.  8,  n.  It  is  requir'd 

You  do  awake  your  faith :  Then,  all  stand  still. 
On:  Those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 

I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 


On  lils  fcnee — down  on  his  knee.    Cor.  ii.  2,  n. 

Turquin's  self  he  met 
And  struck  him  rn  his  knee. 

On— of.    J.  C.  i.  2,  n. 

And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus. 
Once  this— once  for  all.     C.  E.  iii.  1,  n. 

Once  tliis, — Your  long  experience  of  her  -wisdom. 
Once — once  for  all.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

'T  is  once,  thou  lovest. 
Once— sometimes.     H.  E.  i.  2,  n. 

What  we  oft  do  best 

By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 

Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd. 
One— pronounced  on.    G.  V.  ii.  I,  n. 

Val.  Not  mine;  my  gloves  are  on. 

SpecJ.  Why,  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but 
one. 
Oneyers.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

Burgomasters  and  great  oneyen. 

Opal-gem  whose  colours  change  when  viewed  in  different 
lights.     T.  N.  ii.  4,  n. 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opal. 
,  Open  room.     M.  M.  ii.  1,  n. 

It  is  an  open  room,  and  good  for  winter. 
Ophelia's  songs,  music  of.     II.  iv.  5,  i. 

How  should  I  your  true  love  know 

From  another  one? 
Opinion—  reputation.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  4,  n. 

Thou  hast  redeem 'd  thy  lost  opinion. 
Opinion — reputation.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  fi,  n. 

Might  breed  the  ruin  of  my  name's  opinion. 
Opposite  with — of  a  different  opinion.    T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman. 

Opposite— adversary.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

Or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite. 
Or — gold  in  heraldry.     Luc.  n. 

Virtue  would  stain  that  or  with  silver  white. 
Or  e'er — before,  sooner  than.     T.  i.  2,  n. 

I  would 

Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  sliip  so  have  swallow'd. 
Or  e'er — before.     J.  iv.  ."•,  n. 

Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 
Orbs — fairy-rings.     M.  N.  I),  ii.  1,  n. 
And  1  serve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green. 
Order — rule,  canon  of  ecclesiastical  authority.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

Her  death  was  doubtful ; 

And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctifled  have  lodg'd. 
Ordnance.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  i. 

Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin. 
Orgulous—  proud.     T.  C.  Prologue,  n. 

The  princes  oryuloiis,  their  high  blood  chaf'd. 
Osiml— display.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  n. 

Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  oslent 
To  please  his  grandam. 
Ouphes — goblins.     M.  W.  iv.  4,  n. 

Like  urchins,  ov/ilies,  and  fairies. 
Out  of  all  u'lioopiiig— beyond  all  measure.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all 
whooping. 
Out  three  years  old—  quite  three  years  old.     T.  i.  2,  n. 

Then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old. 
Out  of  all  cess— excessively.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cen. 
Out  went  the  candle.     L.  i.  4,  n. 

So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 
Out — complete.     Cor.  iv.  0,  n. 

Thou  hast  beat  me  out, 
Twelve  several  times. 
Overflown— flooded,  drowned.     M.  N.  D.  iv.  1,  n. 

I  would  be  loth  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey 
bag. 
Oversee  this  will.     Luc,  n. 

Thou,  Collatine,  shall  oversee  this  will. 
Overture  for  the  wars.     Cor.  i.  0,  n. 

May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  profane, 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets  shall 
I'  the  lield  prove  flatterers  !    Let  courts  and  cities  b* 
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Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing,  where  steel  grows 

•oft 

As  the  parasite's  silk  1 

Let  them  be  made  an  overture  for  the  trart  t 
Ovid's  '  Metamorphoses,'  passage  in.     W.  T.  iv.  3.  ». 

O  Proserpina! 

For  the  flowers  now  that  frighted  thou  lett'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon. 

Ov>d— owned.     R.  T.  iv.  4,  ». 

The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown. 
Otc'd — owned,  his  own.     L,  C.  n. 

O.  that  sad  tireath  his  spongy  lungs  bestow'd, 

O,  ail  that  lx>rrow'd  motion,  seeming  ow'd. 
Owe — possess.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  ». 

For  still  her  cheeks  possess  tNe  same, 

Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
)r#— own.    C.  £.  iii.  1,  ». 

Out  from  the  house  I  owe. 
Owe  (v.>— possess.     T.  X.  i.  5,  n. 

Ourselves  we  do  not  ores 

What  is  decreed  must  be. 

Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness.    M.  M.  ii.  4,  ». 
Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he 

Owe,  and  mcceed  thy  weaknett. 
Otce — own.    So.  Ixx.  n. 

Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe. 
Oice  (v.)— own.     P.  v.  I,  ». 

Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achiev'd  yon  these  endowments,  which 

You  make  more  rich  to  owe .' 
Otce* — owns.     J.  ii.  1,  n.  Be  pleased  then 

To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe, 

To  him  that  oicet  it. 
Owett — ownest.    L.  i.  4,  n. 

Lend  less  than  thou  otcest. 
Ox-yokes.     A.  L.  iii.  3,  i. 

The  ox  hath  his  bow. 

Oy«— proclamation  (pronounced  as  a  monosyllable).  M.  W. 
v.  5.  ». 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  oytt. 

P. 

Pack  (v.) — contrive,  arrange.    T.  And.  iv.  2,  n. 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are : 
Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold. 

Packing* — intrigue?.     L.  iii.  1,  n. 

Either  in  snuffs  and  packingt  of  the  dukes. 

Paddock— toad.     H.  iii.  4,  n. 

For  who.  that 's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 
Such  dear  concernings  hidef 

Paddock — toad.     M.  i.  1,  ». 
Paddock  calls. 

Padua.     T.  S.  i.  1,  i. 

Fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts. 
Pageants.    G.  V.  iv.  4,  i.  At  Pentecost, 

When  all  our  pageant*  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Painted  cloth.     A.  L.  iii.  2.  i. 

I  answeryou  right  painted  cloth,  from  whence  you  have 
studied  your  questions. 
Painted  cloth.    Luc.  n.    (Sec  A.  L.  iii.  i.) 

Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 

Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 
Paiocke — coin  of  about  three  farthings  value.    H.  iii  2,  ». 
And  now  reigns  here 

A  very,  very — paiocke. 

Pair  of  base*— armour  for  the  legs.    P.  ii.  1,  n. 
I  yet  am  unprovided 

Of  a  pair  of  bate*.  m 

Pale  (v.V- impale,  encircle.     H.  6.  T.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

And  will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory  f 
Palliament — robe.     T.  And.  i.  2.  n. 

This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hne. 
Pap  of  hatchet.    H.  6,  S.  P.  IT.  7,  n. 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  candle  then,  and  the  pap  of 
hatchet. 
P<ipert(v.).    H.  E.  i.  1,  ». 

And  his  own  letter 

(The  honourable  board  of  council  out) 

Must  fetch  him  in  the  paperi. 
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1  Paradise  Lost.'    M.  X.  D.  i.  1,  i. 

Ah  me !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  resd. 

Parcel-gill— partially  grit.     H.  4,  S.  P.  it.  1,  n. 

Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  par^fl-gi't  gob~.il. 

Parish  top.    T.  X.  i.  3,  i. 

Till  his  brains  turn  o*  the  toe  like  a  parish  top. 
Parle— speech     G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 

Parting — speaking.     Luc.  ». 

But  she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parliay  look*. 

Parian* — perilous.     M.  X.  D.  iii.  1,  ». 
By  'r  lakin,  a  parlom*  fear. 

Parlout — perilous.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  ». 

Thou  art  in  &  par  lout  state,  shepherd. 

Parian* — perilous.     R.  J.  i.  3,  n. 

It  had  upon  its  brow 

A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  stone: 

A  par  lout  knock. 

Part  I  had  in  Glotler"*  blood — my  consanguinity  to  Gloster. 
R.  S.  i.  2.  n. 

Alas  !  the  part  I  had  in  Glotter'i  bland 

Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exc'..- 
Part  irith — depart  with.    C.  E.  iii.  1,  n. 

In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  /art  tcitk  neither. 

Partake  (v.)— take  part.     So.  cxlix.  n. 

Canst  thou,  O  cruel !  say  1  love  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,'  with  thee  partake  ! 

Partaker — confederate.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

For  your  partaker  Poole,  and  you  yourself. 

I'll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
Parted— shared.    H.  E.  v.  2,  ». 

I  had  thought 

They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  them. 
Particular— letter  of  detail.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read  ; 

With  every  course,  in  his  particular. 

Parting  of  Antony  and  his  friends, — fromXorth's  'Plutarch. 
A.  C.  iii.  9,  i. 

Friends,  come  hither. 
Parthians.    Cy.  i.  7.  i. 

Or,  like' the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight. 
Part*—  parties,  party.     H.  6,  S.  P.  v.  2.  n. 

Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  part*. 
Pash.     W.  T.  i.  2.  n. 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  path,  and  the  shoots  that  I  have 

To  be  full  like  me. 

Pat*  on — condemn,  adjudicate.     M.  M.  ii.  1,  ». 
What  know  the  laws. 

That  thieves  do  pa*t  on  thieves  ! 
Passage.     A.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

O,  that  had  !  how  sad  a  passage  't  is ! 
Patted — surpassed.     M.  W.  i.  1,  a. 

The  women  have  so  cried  and  shrieked  at  it.  that  I, 
patted. 
Patted— -via  excessive.     T.  C.  L  2,  n. 

All  the  rest  so  laughed  that  it  patted. 
Pauet— passages.    M.  M.  T.  1,  ». 

When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 

Hath  look'd  upon  my  past  ft. 
Patiet — excels,  goes  beyond  common  virtues.  T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n. 

A  most  incomparable  man ;  breath'd,  as  it  were 

To  an  untirable'and  continuate  goodness  : 

He  pattf*. 
Patting — surpassing.     H.  6.  T.  P.  v.  1,  n. 

O  patting  traitor  perjur'd,  and  unjust  I 
Pattionaie — given  up  to  grief.    J.  ii.  2,  n. 

She  is  sad  and  pattionate. 
Passy-measures  pavin.    T.  N.  T.  1,  ». 

Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  patty  meatvra  part* ;  I  hate 
a  drunken  rogue. 
Patch— pretender.    C.  E.  iii.  1,  n. 

Coxcomb,  idiot,  patch, 
Patch— fool.     M.  V.  ii.  5,  ». 

The  patch  is  kind  enough. 
Patch  a  quarreL    A.  C.  ii  2,  n. 

If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel, 

As  a  matter  whole  yon  have  to  make  it  with. 

It  must  not  be  with  this. 
Patched  fool— tool  in  a  particoloured  coat.    M.  N.  D.  1».  J,  a, 

But  man  is  but  a  patched  fool. 
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Patient  (used  as  a  verb).    T.  And.  i.  2,  n. 

Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
Panne — small  flat  dish  used  in  the  service  of  the  altar.    M. 
V.  V.  1,  ». 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

It  thick  inlaid  vrithpatines  of  bright  gold. 
Path  (v.)— walk  on  a  trodden  way,  move  forward  amidst 
observation.    J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Paitcas  pitllabrii — few  words.     T.  S.  Induction,  1,  ». 

Therefore  paucaa  pallabrii. 
Paul's  walk.    H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  t. 

I  bought  him  in  Paul't,  &c. 
Paved  fountain.    M.  N.  I),  ii.  2,  n. 

By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Pax.    H.  F.  iii.  6,  «. 

But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 

For  pax  of  little  price. 

Pay  down  for  our  offence  by  'weight — pay  the  full  price  of  OUT 
offence.    M.  M.  i.  3,  n. 

Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Authority, 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. 
Pearls  dawn  sleeves— pearls  set  on  down  the  sleeves.    M.  A. 
iii.  4,  n. 

Set  with  pearls  down  sleeves. 

Peat— -pet,  spoiled  chiM.    T.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

A  pretty  peat ;  't  is  best 

Put  finger  in  the  eye -an  she  knew  why. 
Peefd— shaven.    H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Peel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  shut  outf 
'Peg-a-Ramsey.'    T.  N.  ii.  3,  i. 

Malvolio's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey,  and  'Three  meny  men 
we  be.' 
Peevish— silly.    C.  E.  iv.  1,  n. 

Why,  thou  peevish  sheep ! 
Pelse  (v.)— weigh.    R.  T.  v.  3,  n. 

Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow. 

Peised— poised.    J.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well, 
Made  to  run  even. 
.Prize  (v.) — keep  in  suspense,  upon  thebalance.  M.  V.iii.2,n. 

I  speak  too  long  j  but 't  is  to  peize  the  time. 
Pelican.     H.  iv.  5,  i. 

Like  the  kind,  life-rend'ring  pelican. 
Pelleted — formed  into  pellets,  or  small  balls.    L.  C.  n. 

Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 

That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
Pelt  (v.) — be  clamorous.    Luc.  n. 

Another  smother'd  seems  to  pelt  and  swear. 
Pelting — petty,  contemptible.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud. 
Pelting— paltry,  petty.     R.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm. 
Pelting— petty,  of  little  worth.  L.  ii.  3,  n.  (See  R.  S.  ii.  1,  n.) 

Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes,  and  mills. 
Petting— petty.     T.  C.  iv.  5,  n. 

We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 

The  Grecians'  cause. 
Penalty  of  Adam — A.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam. 
Penitent— in  the  sense  of  doing  penance.    C.  E.  i.  2,  ». 

But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray, 

Are  penitent  for  your  default, to-day. 
Pente—  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable.    M.  W.  v.  5,  ». 

And  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  write. 
Pensioners.    M.  W.  ii.  2,  i. 

Nay,  which  is  more,  pensioner*. 
Pensioners— courtiers.    M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be. 
Pennies.    M.  W.  ii.  2,  i. 

I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 
Penner— case  for  holding  pens.    T.  N.  K.  HI.  5,  n. 

At  whose  great  feet  I  offer  up  my  penner. 
Pennyworth  of  sugar.    H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n.  (See  H.  4,  F.  P.  L 
2,  i.) 

To  sweeten  which  name  of  Ned  I  give  thee  this  penny- 
worth of  sugar. 

Pepper  gingerbread — spice  gingerbread.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  ». 
And  leave  in  sooth, 

And  such  protest  of  pepper  gingerbread, 

To  velvet-guards,  and  Sunday-citizens. 
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Perfect—  assured.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

Thou  art  p/rfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia? 
Perfect— assured.    Cy.  iii.  1,  n. 

I  am  perfect 

That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms. 
Perfuming  rooms.     M.  A.  i.  3,  i. 

Smoking  a  musty  room. 
Periapts — amulets,  charms.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  3,  n. 

Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapti. 
Period—  end.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

There  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest. 
Perish—  used  actively.    H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 
Periwig.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  i.         A  colour'd  periwig. 
Perjure  wearing  papers.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

He  comes  in  like  a  perjure  wearing  papers. 
Perspectives.     R.  S.  ii.  2,  «. 

Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion, — ey'd  awry, 
Distinguish  form. 
Pervert  (v.)  — avert.     Cy.  ii.  4,  n. 

Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 
Peruse  (v.) — examine.     H.  iv.  7,  n. 

He,  being  remiss, 

Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils. 

Pew-fellow — companion,  occupiers  of  the  same  seat.     K.  T 
iv.  4,  n.  This  carnal  cur 

Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  others'  moan. 
Pheere— companion,  mate.     P.  i.  Gower,  n. 
This  king  unto  him  took  apheere, 
Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir. 
Pheete(v.)— to  beat.     T.  S.  Induction  1,  n. 

I'll  pheese  you,  in  faith. 
Philip  ?— sparrow !    J.  i.  1,  n. 

Gur.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 
Bast.  P/iilip  ? — sparrnn  ! 

Phill-horse— horse  in  the  shafts.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  n.  • 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my 
phill-horse  has  on  his  tail. 
Philosopher's  two  stones.    H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make  him  a  philosopher' t 
two  stones  to  me. 
Phraseology  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.     H.  i.  2,  «. 

More  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 
pick  (v.)— pitch.    Cor.  i.  1,  n. 

As  high 

As  I  could  pick  my  lance. 
Picked— trimmed.     L.  L.  L.  v.  1,  ». 

He  is  too  picked. 
Picked — spruce,  affected,  smart.    H.  v.  1,  ». 

•    The  age  is  grown  so  picked. 
Picked  man  of  countries.    J.  i.  1,  n. 

Why.  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  picked  man  of  countries. 
Pickers  and  stealers— hands.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

So  I  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealert. 
Pickt-hatch.     M.  W.  ii.  2,  n. 

To  your  manor  of  1'ickt-hatch  go. 
Picture— person.     G.  v.  ii.  4,  n. 

'T  is  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld. 
Pierced— penetrated.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

I  never  yet  did  hear 

That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear. 
Fight  -Settled,  pitched.     L.  ii.  1,  n. 

When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it. 
Pilcher— scabbard.     R.  J.  iii.  1,  n. 

Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pitcher  f 
Pil'd  esteem'd.    H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

And  craved  death, 

Rather  than  I  would  be  so  pil'd  eiteem'd, 
Pilgrims.     G.  v.  ii.  7,  i. 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim. 
Pill'd—  peeled.     M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

The  skilful  shepherd  piltd  me  certain  wands. 
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Pillory.     G.  V.  iv.  4.  t. 

I  hare  stood  on  the  pillory. 
Pin— centre  of  a  target.     R.J.ii.  4,  •. 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's 
b'-tt-shaft. 
Pin  and  web.     W.  T.  i.  2,  ».    (See  L.  iii.  4,  ».) 

And  all  eyes  blind 
With  the  pin  anil  tret. 
Pinch'd— painted.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  n. 

And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
Pinch'd — petty,  contemptible.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 
He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  zpinch'd  thing. 
Pinnace — small  vessel  attached  to  a  larger.    M.  W.  L  3,  *. 

Sail  like  mv  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. 
Pioned  and  twilled  brims.    T.  iv.  1.  n. 

Tby  banks  with  piined  and  twilled  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 
Pipe-wine.    M.  W.  iii.  2.  n. 

I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-vine  first  with  him. 
Pipe*  of  com.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  i. 

Playing  on  pipe*  of  corn. 
Pittie-ward.     M.  \V.  iii.  1,  «. 

Marry,  sir,  the  pitlie-ward,  the  park-ward. 
Place — abiding-place.    A.  L.  ii.  3,  *. 

This  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  butchery 
Placet — honours.    W.  T.  i.  2,  ». 

Thy  placet  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine. 
Plantain-leaf.     R.  J.  i.  2,  i. 

Your  plantain-leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 
Flaneted—  planked,  made  of  boards.    M.  M.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate. 
Plantagenet.    J.  i.  1,  i. 

Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Plan  tag fnet- 
Plate  armour.    H.  F.  iv.  Chorus,  i. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Platet—  pieces  of  silver  money.    A.  C.  r.  2,  n. 
Realms  and  islands  were 
As  platet  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 
Platfornu— plans.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  ! ,  n. 

And  lay  new  platf,rmt  to  endamage  them. 
Platonism.     H.  F.  i.  2,  i. 

For  government,  ic. 

Plautibly — with  expressions  of  applause,  with  acclamation. 
Luc.  n. 

The  Romans  plaatibly  did  give  consent 
To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 
Ptay-pheert— playfellows.     T.  X.  K.  iv.  3,  n. 

Learn  what  maids  have  been  her  companions  znAflay- 
pheert. 

Play  the  men— behave  like  men.    T.  i.  1,  n. 
Where's  the  master?    Play  the  men, 
Pleath'd— folded.    A.  C.  iv.  12,  n. 

Thy  master  thus  with  f^ach'd  ami. 
Pleate  you  wit — be  pleased  to  know.     P.  i v.  4,  n. 

Now  please  you  Kit 
The  epitaph  Is  for  Marina  writ. 
Plighted—  plaited,  folded.    L.  i.  1,  n. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plighted  cunning  hide*. 
Wol-spot.    H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

And,  in  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  first 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign. 
Pine*  of— descend.     H.  E.  ii.  3,  n. 

Old  Lady.  What  think  you  of  a  duchess  T  have  yon 

limb* 

To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 
Anne.  Xo,  in  truth. 

Old  Lady.  Then  you  are  weakly  made:  Pluck  oft. 

little; 

I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way, 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to. 
Plurity — abundance.     H.  iv.  7,  n. 

For  goodness,  growing  to  zplurisy, 
Dies  in  his  own  too  much. 
Plurity— fulness.     T.  X.  K.  v.  1,  n.    (See  H.  iv.  7,  n.) 

That  heal'st  with  blood 

The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur's!  the  world 
Of  the  plurisy  of  people. 

"lutarcb,1*  description  of  the  prowess  of  Coriolanus.   Cor.  L 
3,  i. 

To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him  ;  from  whence  he  returned, 
hit  brows  bound  with  oak. 


Plutarch's  narrative  of  the  war  against  the  Voices .  Cor.  i.  4,  i. 
Before  Corioli. 

Pocket*.    G.  V.  iii.  1.  i. 

Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 

Pockets  in  stays.     H.  ii.  2,  n.    (See  G.  V.  iii.  1,  i.) 

In  her  excellent  white  bosom  these. 
Poery— motto.     H.  iii.  2.  n. 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  poety  of  a  ring  f 
Point — particular  spot.     M.  iv.  3,  n. 

With  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 

All  ready  at  a  point. 

Point-derice—  minutely  exact.    A.  L.  iii.  2,  ».    (See  T.  X.  it 
5,  »•) 

You  are  rather  point-deriee  in  your  accoutrements. 

Point-derice— exactly.     T.  X.  ii.  5,  ». 

I  will  be  ptint-derice,  the  very  man. 
Point-derite—  nice  to  excess.     L.  L.  L.  T.  1,  n. 

Such  insociable  and  point-deri-ie  companions. 
Poisons,  la*s  respecting  the  sale  of.     R.  J.  T.  1,  i. 

Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua. 

Poize — balanct.    O.  iii.  3,  ». 

N'ay,  when  I  hare  a  suit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  bcyfull  of  poize  and  difficult  weight. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 
Poking-sticks.    W.  T.  iv.  3,  ». 

Pokiny-ttickt  of  steel. 
Polackt— Poles.     H.  i  1,  «. 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polackt  on  the  ice. 
Polled — cleared.     Cor.  iv.  5,  ». 

He  will  mow  all  down  before  him,  and  leave  his  pas- 
sage polled. 
Pomander.    W.  T.  iv.  3,  i. 

Pomander. 
Pomegranate-tree.     R.  J.  iii.  5,  i. 

Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate-tret. 
Pomewater—i.  species  of  apple.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,  *. 

Ripe  as  a  pomevrater. 
Poor  fool  is  hangM.     L.  T.  S,  ». 

And  my  poor  fool  it  hang'd  !    Xo,  no,  no  life. 
Poor  John — hake,  dried  and  salted.    R.  J.  L  1,  n. 

T  is  well  thou  an  not  fish;  if  thou  hacst,  thou  hads 
been  poor  John. 
Port— state,  show.    T.  S.  i.  1,  «. 

Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should. 
Port — appearance,  carriage.     M.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port, 
Portable.    If.  iv.  3,  n. 

All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 
Portage — port-holes.     H.  F.  iii.  1,  n. 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon. 
Poaett  (v.) — inform.    T.  X.  U.  3,  «. 

Pottett  us,  pottett  us,  tell  us  something  of  him. 
Pottess'd — informed.     M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

Is  he  yet  posset  I'd 
How  much  you  would. 
Pottett' d— informed.    M.  M.  iT.  1,  ». 

And  that  I  have  postett'd  him,  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief. 
Possess'd.     R.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possets'd, 
Which  art  posjets'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Possessions ;  in  two  senses:  1,  lands ;  2,  mental  endowment* 
G.  V.  v.  2,  R. 

Thurio.  Considers  she  my  potsettiontf 
Proteus.  O,  ay;  and  pities  them. 
Thurio.  Wherefore? 
Protetu.  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 
Post  indeed.    C.  E.  L  2,  n. 

If  I  return,  I  shall  be  pott  indeed. 
Powder-flask.    R.  J.  iii.  3,  i. 

Like  powder  in  a  skill-le*»  soldiers/art. 
Power  of  medicine,  experiment*  upon  the.    Cy.  L  6,  «. 

Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart. 
Practice—  craft,  subornation.     M.  M.  T.  1,  n. 

Or  else  thou  art  suborn'd  against  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice. 
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Practice— artifice.    H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

L  shall  perish 

Under  device  anfi  practice. 
Prank" d  up — dressed  splendidly,  decorated.     W.  T.  if.  3,  n. 

And  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank' d  up. 

Prayers  cross.    M.  M.  ii.  2,  ». 

Amen: 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 
Where  prayert  cross. 

Precise.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

The  precise  Angelo. 
Precisian.     M.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

Though  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian. 
Preferred— offered.    M.  N.  D.  iv.  2,  n. 

The  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred. 
Premises  of  homage — circumstances  of  homage  premised.  T. 
i.  2,  n. 

In  lieu  o'  the  premises 

Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute. 

Presence.    J.  i.  1,  n. 

Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside. 

Presents  of  wine.    M.  W.  ii.  2,  «. 

Hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack. 

Prest— ready.    M.  V.  i.  1,  n. 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it. 

Preit — ready.     P.  iv.  Gower,  n. 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 
Prest  for  this  blow. 

Prester  John.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  i. 

Bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot. 
Pretence — design.    G.  V.  iii.  1,  n. 

Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 
Pretence — design.     W.  T.  iii.  2,  ». 

The  pretence  thereof  being  by  circumstances  partly 
laid  open. 
Pretence — purpose.    L.  i.  2,  n. 

1  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him  that  he  hath  writ 
this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour,  and  to  no 
other  pretence  of  danger. 
Pretend— intend.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  none  your  foes  but  such  as  shall  pretend 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state. 
Pretend  (v.) — propose.     M.  ii.  4,  n. 

What  good  could  they  pretend  f 
Pretended — intended.     G.  V.  ii.  6,  n. 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight. 
Pretended — proposed.     Luc.  n. 

Reward  not  hospitality 

With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended. 
Prevented — anticipated,  gone  before.    T.  N.  iii.  1,  n. 

I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance :  But  we  are 
prevented. 

Prevented— gone  before,  anticipated.    H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 
But  that  I  am  presented, 

I  should  have  begg'd  I  might  have  baen  employ'd. 
Price  of  sheep.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  i. 

A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 
Prick-song — music  pricked,  or  noted  down.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  ». 

He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song. 
Pricket.    L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,  n. 

'T  was  a  pricket. 
Prince  of  .cats.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  n. 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats. 
Principals — strongest  timbers  of  a  building.     P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Sir,  our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 

Shook  as  the  earth  did  quake; 

The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend, 

And  all  to  topple. 
Princox — coxcomb.     R.  J.  i.  5,  » 

You  are  aprincox;  go. 
Prizer.     A.  L.  ii.  3,  n. 

The  bony  prizer  of  the  humorous  duke. 
Probal— probable.    O.  ii.  3,  n. 

When  this  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 

Probal  to  thinking,  and  indeed  the  course 

To  win  the  Moor  again? 
Process.— summons.     A.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

"Where's  Fulvia's proem? 
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Procures.    P.  P.  n. 

My  curtail  dog,  that  wont  to  have  playM, 

Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid; 

With  sighs  so  deep, 

Procures  to  weep, 

In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
Prodigious — preternatural.     J.  iii.  1,  n. 

Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious. 
Preface — much  good  may  it  do  you,    H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  3,  n, 

Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit:  preface! 
Profession — declaration  of  purpose.    A.  W.  ii.  J,  n. 

With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession. 
Projection — forecast,  preparation.     H.  F.  ii.  4,  n. 

So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill  'd ; 

Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection, 

Doth  like  a  miser  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 

A  little  cloth. 
Prologue  arm'd.    T.  C.  Prologue,  n. 

And  hither  am  I  come 

A  prologue  arm'd. 

Prologue,  subjects  of,  noticed.     H.  E.  i.  ». 
Promis'd  end — end  of  the  world  foretold  in  the  Scriptures 
L.  v.  3,  n. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end! 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  honor? 
Prompture — suggestion.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

I'll  to  my  brother: 

Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood. 

Prone— humble.    M.  M.  i.  3,  n. 

For  in  her  youth 

There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect 
Such  as  nioven  men. 

Prone — forward.     Cy.  v.  4,  n. 

Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget  young 
gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone. 

Prone — having  inclination  or  propensity,  self-willed,  head- 
strong.    Luc.  n. 

O,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed ! 

Propagation.     M.  M.  i.  3,  n. 

Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends. 

Proper-false— handsome-false.     T.  N.  ii.  2,  ». 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms 

Properties— &  theatrical  phrase.    M.  N.  D.  i.  2,  n. 

In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties. 

Prophecies.     L.  iii.  2,  i. 

When  priests  are  more  In  word  than  matter. 

Proposed- purposed.     H.  iv.  4,  ». 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  f 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  Howpropos'd,  sir? 

Protest  (v.)— declare  openly.    T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

Do  villainy,  do,  since  you.  protest  to  do't 

Like  workmen. 
Proud  to  be  so  valiant — proud  of  being  so  valiant.  Cor.  L 1 , » 

The  present  wars  devour  him :  he  is  grown 

Tooproad  to  be  so  valiant. 
Provost— keeper  of  prisoners.    M.  M.  ii.  1,  n. 

Enter  Angelo,  Escalus,  a  Justice,  Provost. 
Pruning — preening,  trimming  up.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  8,  n. 
Or  spend  a  minute 's  time. 

In  pruning  me. 
Public  shows.     T.  ii.  2,  i. 

Were  I  in  England  now,  &c. 
Puck.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  i. 

That  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 

Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow. 
Pudder — pother.     L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Let  the  great  gods, 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o'er  our  head. 
Pugging.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge. 
Puke-stocking— puce  stocking.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  fi. 

Nott-pated,  agate  ring,  puke-stocking. 
Pull  in  resolution.     M.  v.  5,  ». 

I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
Pump—  shoe.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  n. 

Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered. 
Pun  (v.)— pound.    T.  C.  i'j.  1,  n. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  bio  fist. 
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Pupil  age — yovng  »ge.    H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  >«. 

Since  the  old  days  of  goodman  Adam,  to  me  pupil  age 
of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight. 
Purchnse—  theft.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  «. 

Thou  (halt  have  a  share  in  out  purchase. 
Puritans.    T.  N.  ii.  3,  ». 

Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there 
shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  f 
Puritans,  allusion  to.    A.  W.  i.  3,  i. 

Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no 
hurt ;   it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the 
black  gown  of  a  big  heart. 
Purl'd.     Luc.  n. 

Thin  winding  breath,  which  purfd  up  to  the  sky. 
Purpote — conversation.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  n. 

There  will  slie  hide  her, 
To  listen  our  purpose. 
Push— thrust,  defiance.     M.  A.  v.  1,  ». 

And  made  a  path  at  chance  and  sufferance. 
Put  on  (v.)— instigate.     Cy.  v.  1,  n. 

Gods!  if  you 

Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  nev« 
Had  lived  to  put  on  this. 

Put  to  inotp — cannot  avoid  knowing.    M.  M.  i.  I,  n. 
Since  I  am  put  to  know,  that  your  own  science. 
Puts  the  period  often  from  his  place.     Luc.  n. 
She  putt  the  period  often  from  hit  place, 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks. 

Putter-out.    T.  iii.  3,  n. 

Which  now  we  find 

Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  will  bring  us 

Good  warrant  of. 
PuJtest-up — puttest  aside.     R.  J.  iii.  3,  n. 

But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench, 

Thou  pultett-up  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
Putting  on— incitement.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

Lord  Angelo,  belike,  thinking  me  remiss  in  mine 
office,  awakens  me  with  (jus  unwonted  putting  on. 
Puttocfc— worthless  species  d^hawk.    Cy.  i.  2,  n. 
I  chose  an  eagle, 

And  did  avoid  a  puttock. 
Puzzel—diny  drab.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dogfish^ 

Your  hearts  1  "11  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels. 
Pyramidet — plural  of  pyramid,  used  as  a  quadrisyllable. 
A.  C.  v.  2,  n.  Rather  make 

My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet. 
'  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,'  a  new  sonnet  of.     M.  N.  D.  v.  1,  i. 

This  palpable  gross  play. 
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Quail  (v.)— slacken.    A.  L.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 

To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways. 
Qualify  (v.) — moderate.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 

That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 

To  qualify  in  others. 
Quality— kind.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality, 

But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 
Quarrel— arrow.     H.  E.  ii.  3,  n. 

Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 

U  from  the  bearer. 
Quarry — prey.     M.  i.  2,  n. 

And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling, 

Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore. 
Quart  ifecu—n  French  piece  of  money.     A.  W.  iv.  3,  n. 

Mr,  for  a  quart  d'ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee  simple  of  his 
salvation, 
luarter-staff  play.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  t. 

I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern  man. 

Quat.     O.  v.  1,  n. 

I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense. 

Queazy — delicate,  ticklish.     L.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  question, 

Which  i  must  act. 
Quell— murder.    M.  i.  7,  n. 

Who  shall  bear  the  guilt 

Of  our  great  qutllf 


Quern— handmill.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  *. 

And  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern. 
Quett — inquest,  jury.     So.  xlvi.  n. 

To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 

A  quett  of  thoughts. 
Question — discourse.     A.  L.  iii.  4,  B. 

I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  qmettisn 
with  him. 
Questionable — capable  of  beins  questioned.     H.  i  4,  n. 

Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee. 
Questioned — conversed.     Luc.  n. 

For.  after  supper,  long  he  questioned 

With  modest  Lucrece. 
Questioning— discoursing.     A.  L.  v.  4,  n. 

Whiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing, 

Feed  yourselves  with  questioning. 
Quests— inquisitions.     M.  M.  iv.  1,  n. 

These  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 

Upon  thy  doings. 
Quick— alive.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I. 
Quick  winds  lie  still.     A.  C.  i.  2,  n. 

O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds 

When  our  quick  winds  lie  still;  and  our  ills  told  us, 

Is  as  our  earing. 
Quidditt— quiddities,  subtleties.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

Where  be  his  quiddiis  now? 

Quillet,  quodlibet — argument  without  foundation.    L.  L.  L. 
iv.  3,  n. 

Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 
Quillets— quidlibets,  frivolous  distinctions.     H.  T.  1,  ». 

Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillets  t 

Quintain.     A.  L.  i.  2,  i. 

My  better  parts 

Are  all  thrown  down  ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 

Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 
Quit  (v.)— requite,  answer.     H.  F.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  I  sail  quit  you  with  gud  leve,  as  I  may  p;ck 
occasion. 
Quits-—  requites.     M.  M.  v.  I,  «. 

Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well. 
Quiver— nimble.     H.  4.  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

There    was   a  little   quictr  fellow,   and    he    wouM 
manage  you  his  piece  thus. 
Quote  (v.) — mark.     G.  V.  ii.  4.  n. 

And  how  quote  you  my  folly! 
Quote — pronounced  cote.     G.  V.  ii.  4,  n. 

I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 
Q  note  (v.)— observe.     R.  J.  i.  4.  n. 

What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities. 
Quote  (v.) — observe.     Luc.  n. 

Yea.  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 

To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 

Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 
Quoted— observed,  noted.     H.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 

I  had  not  quoted  him. 
Quotes — observes,  searches  through.    T.  And.  iv.  1,  n. 

See,  brother,  see ;  note  how  she  quotes  the  leaves. 

R 

R,  the  dog's  letter.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 

R  is  for  the  dog. 
Rabatoes,  or  neck-ruff.     M.  A.  iii.  4,  t. 

Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better. 
Rack  (v.) — strain,  stretch,  exaggerate.     M.  A.  iv.  1,  n. 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 

Why,  then  we  rack  the  value. 
Rack — small  feathery  cloud.    T.  iv.  1,  n. 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 
Rack — vapour.     So.  xxxiii.  n. 

Anon  permit  the  basest  c!ouds  to  ride 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
Ragged — broken,  discordant.     A.  L.  ii.  5,  n. 

My  voice  is  ragged;  I  know  I  cannot  please  yon. 

Bagged— contemptible.    Luc.  n.    (See  H.  4,  P.  S.  i.  1,  8.) 
Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name. 
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Raggeifit — most  broken,  torn.    H.  4,  S.  P.  I.  1,  ». 

And  approach 

The  ragged'tt  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring. 
Rain  (v.)—  pour  down.    M.  V.  iii.  2,  ». 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy. 

Raise  up  the  organ*  of  her  fantasy — elevate  her  fancy.  M.W. 
v.  5,  n. 

Raite  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy. 
Rakes.     Cor.  i.  1,  n. 

Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become 
raket. 
Rams — battering-rams.    II.  E.  iv.  2,  M. 

Like  ramt 

In  the  old  time  of  war. 

Rang'd — orderly  ranged,  parts  entire  and  distinct.    A.  C.  i. 
1,  n. 

Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt  1  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall ! 
Rank— full.    V.  A.  ». 

Rain,  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank, 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 
Rapier — anachronism  respecting.     R.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 
I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 
Rapiers.     M.  W.  ii.  1,  i. 

I  have  heard  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in  his 
rapier. 
Rapt — transports.    Cy.  i.  7,  n. 

What,  dear  sir, 
Thus  rapt  you  f 
Rapture — fit.     Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry. 

Rascal—  term  given  to  young  deer,  lean  and  out  of  season. 
A.  L.  iii.  3,  n. 

The  noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal. 
Rascal-like— like  a  lean  deer.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  2,  ». 

Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch. 
Ras'd— erased.     P.  i.  I,  n. 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasure,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  rai'd. 
Raught— reached.    L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,  n. 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks. 
Raught— taken  away.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off; 
This  staff  of  honour  raught. 
Raught— reached.     H.  6,  T.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here, 
That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretch" d  arms. 
Ravin  (v.) — devour  greedily.     M.  M.  i.  3,  a. 

Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane. 
Rayed— covered  with  mire,  sullied.    T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Was  ever  man  so  oeaten  t  was  ever  man  so  rayed  t 
Razed — slashed.     H.  iii.  2,  it. 

With  two  provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes. 

Razet — roots.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  razes  of  ginger. 
Re,  fa.     R.  J.  iv.  5,  n. 

I  will  carry  no  crotchets  :  I  '11  re  you,  I  '11  fa  you. 

Read  (v.)— discover.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  ». 

For  therein  should  we  read 

The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope. 
Read — counsel,  doctrine.     H.  i.  3,  n. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 

And  recks  not  his  own  read. 
Rear-mice—  bats.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  3,  ». 

Some  war  with  rear-mice,  for  their  leathern  wings. 
Rear  of  our  birth.    W.  T.  iv.  3,  ». 

My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 

She  is  i"  the  rear  of  our  birth. 
Rearly—ea.r\y.    T.  N.  K.  iv.  1,  n. 

Brother.  I'll  bring  it  to-morrow. 

Daugh.  Do,  very  rearly. 
Reason  (v.)— converse.     R.  T.  ii.  3,  n. 

You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 

That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  dread. 
Reason'd — discoursed.    .M.  V.  ii.  8,  ». 

I  reason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 
Reheck — three-stiiiiged  violin.     R  J.  iv.  5,  n. 

What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck 
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Bec<;i'»«'nj>— comprehension.    T.  N.  iii.  1,  n 

To  one  of  your  receiving 
Enough  is  shown. 

Recheat — huntsman's  note  to  recal  the  hounds.   M.A.I,  i^n 

1  will  have  arccheat  winded  in  my  forehead. 
Record  (v.)— sing.     G.  V.  v.  4,  n. 

Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
Recorder — flageolet,  or  small  English  flute.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

Enter  one  with  a  recorder. 
Records— makes  music,  sings.     P.  4,  Gower,  n. 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute, 

That  still  records  with  moan. 
Red  lattice  phrases — alehouse  terms.     M.  W.  ii.  2,  n. 

Your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red  lattice  phrax.^ 
Redbreast.     Cy.  iv.  2,  t. 

1  he  ruddock  would,  &c. 
Reduce  (v.)— bring  back.     R.  T.  v.  4,  n. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 
Reechy — begrimed,  smoky.     M.  A.  iii.  3,  n. 

Like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reechy  painting. 
Refell'd  —  refuted.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd, 

How  he  refell'd  me. 
Refuse,  technical  use  of  the  word.    H.  E.  ii.  4,  ». 

I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 

Refuse  you  for  my  judge. 
Regards— considerations.    L.  i.  1,  n. 

Love  's  not  love, 

When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  stand 

Aloof  from  the  entire  point. 
Regiment.     R   T.  v.  3,  ». 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment. 
Regiment — government,  authority.     A.  C.  iii.  6,  ». 

And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 
Regreets — salutations.     M.  V.  ii.  9,  n. 

From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets. 
Reguerdon — recompense.     4Kf>>  F.  P.  iii-  1.  »• 

And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 

I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 
Relapse  of  mortality.     H.  F.  iv,  3,  n. 

Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 

Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Remember'd — reminded.    So.  cxx.  ». 

0  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'^ 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits  \ 

Remiss — inattentive.     H.  iv.  7,  n. 

He,  being  remiss, 

Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Remorse — compassion      A.  L.  i.  3,  n. 

It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse. 
Remorse—  pity,  tenderness.    3.  C.  ii.  1,  ». 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 

Remorse  from  power. 
Remorse — tenderness.     V.  A.  ». 

1  Pity,"  she  cries,  •  some  favour — some  remorn  ' 
Remorseful — compassionate.     G.  V.  iv.  3,  n. 

Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplUh'd. 
Remov'd — distant.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  ». 

From  Athens  is  her  house  remov'd  seven  leagues. 
Removed — remote.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  pur 
chase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 
Removes— stages.   -A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

Here  's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 

Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 

To  tender  it  herself. 
Render  (v.) — represent.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  ». 

O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother, 

And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 

That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 
Reneayues— renounces.    A.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

His  captain's  heart, 

Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 

The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneayues  all  temper. 
Renege  (v.)— deny.     L.  ii.  2,  n. 

Renege,  allirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks. 
Renew  me  with  your  eyes.     Cy.  iii.  2,  n. 

Justice,  and  your  father  s  wrath,  should  he  take  e 
in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  an 
you,  O  the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  even  rentw  le 
with  your  eyes. 
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Repeal— recall.     Luc.  n. 

I  sue  for  exil'd  majesty's  repeal. 
Repetition  of  lines.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  i. 

For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you. 
Repine  (used  as  a  substantive).     V.  A.  ». 

Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mixM, 

Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine. 
Report,  to  kit  yrral  tcorlhinest—jny  report  compared  to  his 
great  worthiness.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw, 

Is  my  report,  to  kit  great  worthiness. 
Reproof— disproof.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  ». 

Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg, 

A~,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd. 
Repugn  Iv.) — resist.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth. 

About  a  certain  question  in  the  law. 
Reserve  (v.) — preserve.     So.  xxxiL  ». 

Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme 
Reserre  (v.)— preserve.     So.  Ixxxv.  n. 

While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compil'd, 

Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
Reterre  (v.)— preserve.     P.  iv.  1,  «. 

Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again  ;  reterre 

That  excellent  complexion  which  did  steal 

The  eyes  of  young  and  old. 
Raolrt — be  firmly  persuaded.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Retolte  on  this  :  Thou  shah  be  fortunate 

If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 
Ret  feet — circumspection.     V.  A.  a. 

Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain. 

Full  of  respect,  yet  nought  at  all  respecting. 
Respect — prudence.     Luc.  n. 

Respect  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  age ! 
Bespectire — having  relation  to.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  n. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 

But  I  can  make  retpectite  in  myself. 
Respective — regardful.     M.  V.  T.  1,  n. 

You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 
Respectively— respectfully.    T.  Ath.  iii.  1,  ». 

You  are  very  respectively  welcome,  sir. 
Retty — rusty,  spoiled  for  want  of  use.    Cy.  iii.  6,  n. 
Rest-i  sloth 

Finds  the  down  pillow-  hard. 
Betaitd— retold.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  «. 

Metliinks,  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age. 

As  't  were  retaiCd  to  all  posterity. 
Retires— retreats.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 
And  thuu  hast  talk'd 

Of  sallies  and  retire*. 
Retiring— used  in  the  sense  of  coming  back  again.     Luc.  n. 

One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 

Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends. 
Revolution— change  of  circumstances.    A.  C.  i.  2,  n. 
The  present  pleasure, 

By  resolution  lowering,  does  become 

The  opposite  of  itself. 
Rewarded— echoed.     L.  C.  «. 

From  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  rewarded 

A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale. 
Rhodope's,  or  Memphis.    II.  6,  F.  P.  i.  6,  ». 

A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  I'll  roar, 

Than  Riiodope's,  or  Memphis,  ever  was. 
Rialto,  the.    M.  V.  L  3,  «. 

What  news  on  the  Rialto  t 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  and  the  lion,  combat  of.    J.  L  1,  i. 

The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 

Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard'*  hand. 
Richest  coat — highest  descent.     L.  C.  n, 

For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat. 
Bidet  ike  tcild  mar*— play?  at  see-saw.    H.  4,  S.  P.  iL  4,  m, 

And  rides  the  tcild  wre  with  the  boys. 
Riyol—  ringed  circle.    H.  4.  S.  P.  iy.  4,  n. 

This  is  a  sleep, 

That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'd 

So  many  English  kings. 
Bigol— circle,    Luc.  n. 

About  the  mourning  and  congested  face 

Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes. 
Rim.    H.  F.  iv.  4.  «- 

For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat. 
Ringlets  green  sour— fairy-rings.     T.  v.  1,  n. 
You  demi-pappets  that 


By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlet*  make. 

Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites. 
Rites.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

Yet  here  she  is  aliow'd  her  virgin  rites. 
Ritage — shore.     H.  F.  iii.  Chorus,  ». 

You  stand  upon  the  rirage.  and  behold 

A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing. 
Rivals — partners,  companions.     H.  i.  1,  ». 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 

The  rivals  of  my  watch. 
Road — open  harbour.    G.  V.  ii  4,  n. 

I  must  unto  the  road  to  disembark. 

Roaming.     H.  L  3,  n.  Tender  yourself  more  dearly  ; 

Or,  tnot  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 

Roasting  it  thus,)  you  '11  tender  me  a  fool. 
Roaring  devil  i'  the  old  play.     H.  F.  iv.  4,  «.    (See  H.  4.  8 
P.  iii.  2,  i.) 

Bardolph  and  Xym  had  ten  times  more  valour  than 
this  roiring  devil  i'  the  old  play. 
Roasted  pig  in  Bartholomew  fair.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iL  4,  i. 

Bartholomew  \xax-pig. 
Robe  of  durance,    H.  4,  F.  P.  L  2,  ». 

And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance! 
Romage.     H.  i.  1.  n. 

This  post-haste  and  rootage  in  the  land. 
Roman  law,  Shakspere's  acquaintance  with.     A.  L.  ii.  5.  i. 

Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe  me  nothing. 
Romances  of  chivalry.     L.  L.  L.  L  I,  i. 

In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate, 
Romans.     H.  4.  S.  P.  ii.  2,  «. 

I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in  brevity. 
'  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,'  antithetical  peculiarities  of.    H.  J. 
i.  1,  >. 

O  brawling  love !     O  loving  hate ! 
Rone—  pronounced  room.    J.  iii.  1,  n. 

O.  lawful  let  it  be, 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile! 
Rondar'— circumference.     So.  xxi  «. 

With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  his  huge  rondure  hems. 
Ronyon.    M.  i.  3,  n.    (See  A.  L.  ii.  2,  ».) 

The  rump-fed  r on  yon  cries. 
Roof  of  the  theatre.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  1,  i. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black. 

R'sSf-checFdAdonii — an  expression  found  in  Marlowe's  poem 
of  '  Hero  and  Leander.'     V.  A. 

Ruse-cheek' d  Adoni,  hied  him  to  the  chase. 
Rosemary,  for  remembrance.    H.  iv.  5,  ». 

There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance. 
Round— a  piece  of  music  printed  in  1609.    T.  S.  iv.  1,  «. 

Jack,  boy!  ho,  boy! 

Round  trith  you — in  two  senses  :  1.  plain-spoken ;  2.  in  allu- 
sion to  the  game  of  football.     C.  £.  ii  1.  n. 

Am  I  so  round  with  you,  as  you  with  me, 

That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  f 
Rounded — surrounded.    T.  iv.  1,  n. 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  liitle  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
Rounding— tel  ing  secretly.    W.  T.  i  2,  n. 

They  're  here  with  me  already;  whispering,  roundinf 
Boy  a  I  fa  i t/is-  faiths  due  to  a  king.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  ». 

That  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love. 
Royal  merchant.    M.  V.  iv   1,  ». 

Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
Boynish — mangy,  scurvy.    A.  L.  ii.  2,  n. 

My  lord,  the  royni<h  clown. 
BoUur— horned  cattle.    T.  A.  iv.  3,  ». 

It  U  to  the  pasture  lands  the  pother's  sides. 
Buff— top  of  a  loose  boot,  turned  over.    A.  W.  iii.  2,  n. 

Why,  he  will  look  upon  bis  boot,  and  sing ;  mend  tlic 
ruff,  and  sing. 
Ruffling.    T.  S.  iv.  3,  ». 

To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 
Ruffs.    W.  T.  iv  3,  i. 

Peking-sticks  of  steel 
Ruin — the  ruin  which  princes  inflict.     H.  E.  iii.  2,  «. 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have. 
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Rule— conduct,  method  of  life.    T.  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

You  would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule. 
Ruthei.    H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  i. 

On  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down. 
Rushes,  custom  of  strewing.     R.  J.  i.  4,  i. 

Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels. 
Ruth — pity.    Cor.  i.  1,  ». 

Would  the  nobility  fay  aside  their  ruth. 

S. 

Sables.    H.  iii.  2,  i 

I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables. 
Sacred — accursed.     T.  And.  ii.  1,  n. 

Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit, 

To  villainy  and  vengeance  consecrate. 
Sacred  subjects,  Shakspere's  treatment  of.     A.  W.  i.  i,  i. 
His  plausive  words 

He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 

To  grow  there,  and  to  bear. 
Sad — serious.    G.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that  t 
Sad — serious.    M.  A.  i.  3,  n. 

The  prince  and  Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  tad  con- 
ference. 
Sad — grave,  gloomy.     R.  S.  v.  5,  n. 

Where  no  man  ever  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 

That  brings  me  food. 
Sad — grave.     Luc.  n. 

Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage. 
Sadness— seriousness.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 

Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit. 
Safe.    M.  i.  4,  n.  And  our  duties 

Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants  ; 

Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  everything 

Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 
Safe  (v.)— render  safe.     A.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 

Is  Fulvia's  death. 
Safd— made  safe.    A.  C.  iv.  6,  n. 

Best  you  safd  the  bringer 

Out  of  the  host. 
Sage—  grave,  solemn.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 

To  sing  sage  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her, 

As  to  peace-parted  souls. 
Sugg  (v.) — sink  down.     M.  v.  3,  n, 

And  the  heart  I  bear 

Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 
Sugtltary — the  arsenal.     O.  i.  1,  n. 

Lead  to  the  Sagillary  the  raised  search. 
Sagittary,  description  of,  by  Lydgate.    T.  C.  v.  5,  i. 
The  dreadful  Sagittary 

Appals  our  numbers. 
Sallet— helmet.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  10,  n. 

Many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been 
cleft  with  a  brown-bill. 
Sallet— salad,  herb  which  is  eaten  salted.  H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.10,  n. 

And  now  the  word  sallet  must  serve  me  to  feed  on. 
Ballets—  ribaldry.    H.  ii.  2,  n. 

One  said,  there  were  no  sallels  in  the  lines,  to  make 
the  matter  savoury. 
Salt-cellars.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  i. 

The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt. 
Same— heap,  mass.    T.  C.  ii.  2,  n. 

Nor  the  remainder  viands 

We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  tame. 
Samphire.    L.  iv.  6,  i.  Halfway  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 
Sand-blind — having  an  imperfect  sight.    M.  V.  ii.  2,  n. 

Who,  being  more  than  sand-blind, 
Satyrs'  dance.    W.  T.  iv.  3,  «. 

Made  themselves  all  men  of  hair. 
Savoy  Palace.     R.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace. 
Sawn— sown.     L.  C.  n. 

For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 

What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  town. 
Say — assay.    L.  v.  3,  n.    (See  L.  i.  2,  n.) 

And  that  thy  tongue  some  toy  of  breeding  breathes. 

4  SO 


S'ale't.     Cor.  i.  1,  n.  I  shall  tell  you 

A  pretty  tale ;  it  may  be  you  have  heard  it ; 

But  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 

To  scale 't  a  little  more. 
Scales — used  as  a  singular  noun.  •  R.  J.  i.  2,  n. 

But  in  that  crystal  scales,  let  there  be  weigh'd. 
Scaling.     Cor.  ii.  3,  n.    (See  Cor.  i.  1,  ».) 

But  you  have  found, 

Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 

That  he's  your  fixed  enemy. 
Scaligers,  family  of  the.     R.  J.  v.  3,  i. 

Some  shall  be  punished. 
Scall-  scald.     M.  W.  iii.  1,  n. 

This  same  scall,  scurvy,  cogging  companion. 
Scambling— disorderly.     H.  F.  i.  1,  n. 

But  that  the  scamblitig  and  unquiet  time 

Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 
Scamels.    T.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 

Young  icamels  from  the  rock. 
Scarfed  baric — vessel  gay  with  streamers.     M.  V.  iii.  6,  *. 

The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay. 
Scarre — rock,  precipitous  cliff.     A.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

Men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre. 
Scath— harm.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  ». 

And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 

And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 

All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scath. 

Scath  (v.)- injure.     R.  J.  i.  5,  n. 

This  trick  may  chance  to  scath  you. 
Scathful— harmful,  destructive.    T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

With  which  such  scat/if  ul  grapple  did  he  make. 
Sconce— fortification.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  ». 

At  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach. 
Scope  of  nature.    J.  iii.  4,  n. 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 

No  scope  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 

No  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 

But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  course. 
Scotland,  contests  of,  with  England.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  t. 

Where  Scotland  i 
Scrimers — fencers.    H.  iv.  7,  ». 

The  scrimers  of  their  nation, 

He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
Scrip — a  written  paper.     M.  N.  D.  i.  2,  n. 

Call  them  generally,  man  by  man,  according  to  the 
scrip. 
Scroyles— persons  afflicted  with  king's  evil.    J.  ii.  2,  «. 

By  Heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Anglers  flout  you,  kings 
Sc«M»-shoals  offish.     T.  C.  v.  5,  ft. 

And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls, 

Before  the  belching  whale. 
Sea  of  wax.    T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n.  My  free  drift 

Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 

In  a  wide  sea  of  wax. 
Seal,  nethod  of  attaching  to  a  deed.     R.  S.  v.  2,  n. 

What  seal  is  that  that  hangs  without  thy  bosom  f 
Seal  of  my  petition.    T.  C.  iv.  4,  n. 

Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously, 

To  shame  the  seal  of  my  petition  to  thee 

In  praising  hef . 
Seals.     H.  iii.  3,  n. 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent, 

To  give  them  seals,  never,  my  soul,  consent! 
Search  out  of  the  calendar,  and  nobody  look  after  it.     P.  ii. 
1,  n. 

If  it  be  a  day  fits  you,  search  out  of  the  calendar,  and 
nobody  look  after  it. 

Sear'd  hopes.    Cy.  ii.  4,  n. 

In  these  tear'd  hopei, 

I  barely  gratify  your  love. 
Season  (v.) — to  preserve  by  salting.     A.  W.  i.  1,  ». 

'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in, 
Season  (v.) — salt,  preserve.     T.  N.  i.  1,  n. 

All  this,  to  season 

A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh. 
Season,  ungenial,  of  1593  and  1594.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  «. 

Therefore,  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 

Seasons — used  as  a  verb.    Cy.  i.  T,  n. 

Bless'cl  be  those, 

T.Tow  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills. 
Which  seasons  comfort. 
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Ssat—  throne.     H.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

We  never  valued  this  poor  teat  of  England. 
Secondary  stage  in  old  theatres.    O.  v.  2,  i. 

A  bedchamber. 

Secondary  stage,  the.    T.  N.  K.  ii.  2,  a.    (See  O.  T.  i.) 
Seconds.    So.  cxxv.,  n. 

And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  tecondt,  knows  no  art. 
Sect — in  horticulture,  cutting.     O.  i.  3,  r. 

Whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call  lore,  to  be  a  tect 
or  scion. 
Sectional  rhyme,  example  of.    M.  X.  D.  iii.  2,  i. 

Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision. 
Secular  tunes  adapted  to  versions  of  the  psalms.    W.  T.  iv. 
1,  ». 

Sings  psalms  to  hornpipes. 
Security — legal  security,  surety.     M.  M.  iii.  2.  n. 

There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies 
secure  ;     but    tecurity   enough   to  make  fellowships 
accursed. 
Seeing— used  as  a  noun.    W.  T.  ii.  1,  «. 

That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation, 
But  only  teeing. 
Seel  with  wanton  dulness.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

No.  when  light-wingM  toys 
Of  feather' d  Cupid  teel  with  wanton  dnlnttt 
My  speculative  and  offic'd  instrument. 
See. ing — blinding.     M.  iii.  2,  ». 

Come,  letting  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  fcj 
Seeming — specious  resemblance.     M.  A.  IT.  1   ». 
Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  ctiurwise  to  you  I 
Claud.  Out  on  the  teeming. 
Seeming — seemly.    A.  L.  ».  4,  ». 

Bear  your  body  more  teeming. 
Seen—  versed.     T.  S.  i.  2,  *. 

Well  seen  in  music. 
Seen  with  mischief's  eyes.    P.  i.  4,  «, 

0  my  distressed  lord,  ev'n  such  OPT  griefs  sre; 
Here  they're  but  felt,  and  teen  with  mitchief't  eye*. 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise. 

Self  king.    T.  X.  L  1,  n. 

All  supplied,  and  fill'd, 

(Her  sweet  perfections,)  with  one  telf  king  t 
Sflf-torereiyntg — self-sufficiency.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  telf-unereiyntj  t 
Selling  a  bargain.    L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 

The  boy  hath  told  kin  a  bargain. 
Sensory — seniority.     R.  T.  iv.  4,  n. 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  moat  reverent, 

Give  mine  the  benefit  of  leniory. 
Sente — sensibility.    O.  ii.  3,  n. 

1  had  thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound; 
there  is  more  tente  in  that  than  in  reputation. 

Sente — impression  upon  the  senses.     O.  iii.  3,  ». 

What  -lente  had  I  in  her  stolen  hours  of  lust  I 
Separable — separating.     So.  xxxvi.  n. 

In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  teparabU  spite. 
Serf—  affection  of  the  throat,  by  which  the  lungs  are  tickled. 
H.  ii.  2,  ». 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are 
tickled  o'  the  tere. 
Seriout  hours— private  hours.     C.  E.  ii.  1.  n. 

•  And  make  a  common  of  my  teritut  hourt. 
Servant.     G.  V.  ii.  1.  i. 

Sir  Valentine  and  terrant. 
Sesey.    L.  iii.  4,  ». 

S  *J1  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind :  Says 
suum.  rtmn,  nonny,  dolphin  my  boy,  boy,  Setey  ;  let 
him  trot  by. 
Sena— be  quiet.     T.  S.  Induction  1,  «. 

Sesta .' 

Set  (v.) — in  two  senses:    1.  compose;  and,  used  with  by, 
make  account  of.    G.  V.  i.  2,  ». 

Give  me  a  note  :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Julia.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible. 
>r* — term  used  at  tennis.     L.  L.  L.  T.  2,  ». 

A  tet  of  wit  well  play'd. 
Set  a  watch.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2.  n. 

Now  shall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  tei  a  teatek. 
Set  her  two  cour>es.    T.  i.  1,  ». 

Oet  her  ttco  court**;  off  to  sea  again,  '.ay  her  off. 


Set  on — stirred  up.     Cor.  iii.  1,  n. 

The  people  are  abus'd — tet  on. 
Several  plot.    So.  cxxxvii.  n.    /See  L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n.) 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  tecrral  phi, 

Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  worM's  conuncn 

p'.ace  ? 
Several*— details.     H.  F.  L  1,  n. 

The  -ecerait,  and  unhidden  passages, 

Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms. 
Serving-man.     L.  iii.  4,  «. 

A  terting-nan,  proud  in  heart  and  mind. 
Shadow  of  poor  Buckingham.     H.  E.  i.  I,  ». 

I  am  the  tkaaotc  of  poor  Buckingham  ; 

Who,e  figure  even  this  instant  clouds  put  on, 

By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun. 

Shakspere  and  Hogarth,  Lamb'* parallel  between.     T.  Ath. 
i.  1,  i. 

Follow  his  strides,  hi*  lobbies  fill  with  tendance. 
Shakspere's  Cliff.     L.  iv.  1,  i. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 

Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep. 

Shakspere's  grammar,  objections  to.    R.  J.  ii.  3,  i. 
Both  our  remedies 

Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies. 
Shakspere's  knowledge  of  art.    Cy.  T.  5,  «. 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature. 
Shall  be  thought—  where  shall  be  thought.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  ». 

Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower: 

Then  where  you  please,  and  thall  be  thought  mart  fit 

For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 
Shame — decency.     O.  i.  I,  ». 

For  shame  put  on  your  gown. 
Shapes  our  ends.     H.  v.  2,  i. 

There  's  a  divinity  that  thapet  our  endt, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
Shard,  meaning  of.    Cy.  iii.  3,  t. 

The  tharded  beetle. 

Shard-borne  beetle— beetle  borne  on  its  shards,  or    scaly 
wing-cases.     M.  iii.  2,  n.     (See  Cy.  iii.  3,  i.) 

The  thard-bome  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Shard*—  rubbish.     H.  v.  1.  n. 

For  charitable  prv 

Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown 
She  lord  me  sell,  deliver1 'd  it  to  ne — she  lov'd  me  well,  who 
delivered  it  to  me.    G.  V.  iv.  4,  a. 

Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia: 

She  lor'd  me  well,  delieer'd  it  to  me. 
She 't  my  good  lady — used  ironically.     Cy.  ii.  3,  n. 
Your  mother  too : 

She 't  my  good  lady. 

She  to  scant  her  duly — she  knows  to  scant  her  duty.  L.  ii.  •£, .». 

You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert. 

Than  the  to  tcant  her  duty. 
Shear'd — made  of  straw.    L.  C.  n. 

For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  thtit'd  tat, 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside. 
Sheep — pronounced  ship.    G.  V.  L  1,  ». 

And  I  have  play'd  the  theep,  in  losing  him. 
Sleep— pronounced  ship.     C.  E.  iv.  1,  n. 

rhou  peevish  thetp, 

What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me? 
Sheer— pure.     R.  S.  v.  3,  n. 

Thou  theer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 
Shent— roughly  handled.     M.  \V.  L  4,  ». 

We  shall  all  be  thent. 
Shent—  reproved.     T.  N.  iv.  2,  n. 

I  am  thent  for  speaking  to  you. 
Shent— rebuked,  hurt.     H.  iii.  3,  ». 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  thent. 
Shenl — rebuked.     T.  C.  ii.  3,  n. 

He  >hfnt  our  messengers. 
Shent — rebuked.     Cor.  v.  2,  n. 

Do  you  hear  how  we  are  thent  for  keeping  your  green- 
ness back .' 
Sheriff's  post.     T.  N.  i.  5,  i. 

He  says  he  11  stand  at  your  door  like  a  therift  pott 
Sherris-sack.     II.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2.  i. 

Sir  John  Sack-and-Sugar. 

Slitps  of  Antony  and  Casar,— from  North's   '  Plirarr*- 
A-  C.  fii.  r.  i 

Your  ihipt  are  not  well  mann'd. 
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Shoal.     M.  i.  7,  n. 

But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  thoal  of  time, 

We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come. 
Shoes.    G.  V.  ii.  3,  t. 

This  left  shoe. 
Shooting  deer.    L.  L.  L.  ir.  1,  t. 

Where  is  the  bush 

That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murtherer  in  f 
Shove-groat.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  t. 

A  shove-groat  shilling. 
Show'd  his  visage — his  visage  show'd.     L.  C.  ». 

Yet  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  more  dear. 
Shrew—  pronounced  as  shrow.     T.  S   v.  2,  n. 

Hor.  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hasttam'da  curst  shrew. 

Luc.  "T  is  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be  tam'd 

so. 
Shriving-time — time  of  shrift,  or  confession.     H.  v.  2,  n. 

He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 

Not  shriving-time  allow'd 
Shylock — origin  of  the  name.     M.  V.  i.  3,  «. 

Shyloc/f. 
Sib— kin.    T.  N.  K.  i  2,  n. 

The  blood  of  mine  that  'a  sib  to  him  be  suck'd 

From  me  with  leeches. 
Side-sleeves — ample  long  sleeves.     M.  A.  iii.  4,  n. 

Side-sleeves,  and    skirts,  round  underborne  with  a 
blueish  tinsel. 
Sides.    M.  ii.  1,  n. 

Thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  siues,  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost. 
Siege — seat.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

Upon  the  very  siege  of  justice 
Siege — throne,  elevated  seat.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being 

From  men  of  royal  siege. 
Sightless— unsightly.     J.  iii.  1,  n. 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains. 
Simplicity- Tolly.     So.  Ixvi.  n. 

And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity. 
Simular — counterfeit.     L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  limular  of  virtue. 
Single — pointless.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Your  chin  double  f  your  wit  singlet 
Sir— a.  title  of  priests.     M.  W.  i.  1,  t. 

Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not. 
Sir  John— title  of  a  priest.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  2,  ». 

Sir  John  I  nay,  fear  not,  man. 
Sir  Nob.    J.  i.  1,  n. 

I  would  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face  ; 

It  would  not  be  sir  Nob  in  any  case. 
Sir  reverence.    C.  E.  iii.  2,  n.    (See  R.  J.  i.  i.) 

May  not  speak  of,  without  he  say  sir  reverence. 
Sir  Robert  his — sir  Robert's,  sir  Robert's  shape.  J.  i.  1,  n'. 

Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 

And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  hit,  like  him. 
Sirrah — used  familiarly,  not  contemptuously.     H.  4,  F.  P. 
L  2,  n. 

And,  sirrah,  I  have  cases  of  buckram. 
Sit  you  out — a  term  of  the  card-table.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  ». 

Well,  sit  you  out;  go  home,  Biron ;  adieu  1 
Sithence—  since.     Cor.  iii.  I,  n. 

Have  you  inform'd  them  sithence  f 

Sixpenny  strikers — petty  footpads,  robbers   for    sixpence. 
H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no  long-staff 
lixpenny  ttrikcrs. 
Sizes — allowances.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

To  cut  off  my  train, 

To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes. 
Shir  (v.) — scour.     M.  v.  3,  n. 

Send  out  more  horses,  skir  the  country  round. 
Skogan.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  i. 

I  saw  him  break  Skogan' s  head  at  the  court  gate. 
Sleave — unwrought  silk.     M.  ii.  z,  n. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 
•  Sleeper  Awakened.'    T.  S.  Induction,  1,  «. 

What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bedf 
Sleided  silk.     L.  C.  n. 

Found  yet  mo  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood, 

With  shidfd  silk  feat  and  affectedly 

Enswatli'cl,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secresy. 
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Slip.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  I.   ' 

What  counterfeit  did  I  give  youf 

The  slip,  sir,  the  slip. 
Smilets.     L.  iv.  3,  n.  Those  happy  smilets 

That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip. 
Smiling  at  grief.    T.  N.  ii.  4,  n. 

She  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief. 
Smirched — smutched,  smudged.     M.  A.  iii.  3,  n. 

Like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  we  nn  ea'cu 
tapestry. 
Smithfield.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  t. 

A  horse  in  Smithfield. 
Smooth  (v.)— flatter.     P.  i.  2,  n. 

Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smooth. 
Smoothing— flattering.     Luc.  ». 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name. 
Sneaped — checked.     Luc.  n. 

And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Sneck  up.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.     Sneck  up  i 
Snvff,  aromatic  powders  used  as.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n.    (See 
L.  iii.  1,  n.) 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there 

Took  it  in  snuff. 
Snuffs—  dislikes.    L.  iii.  1,  n. 

v\  hat  hath  been  seen, 

Either  in  snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes. 
So  Antony  loves — so  that  Antony  loves.     A.  C.  i.  3,  n. 
I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well, 

So  Antony  loves. 
So  hit  case  was  like — his  case  was  so  like.     C.  E.  i.  1,  » 

That  his  attendant  (sn  his  oo.se  was  like, 

Reft  of  his  brother,  but  retain'd  his  name). 
So  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought.     So.  xliv.  n. 

But  that,  so  much  of  ear  tit  and  water  wrought, 

I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan. 
Soil-  spot.    H.  i.  3,  n. 

And  now  no  toil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 

The  virtue  of  his  will. 
Soils — defilements,  taints.     A.  C.  i.  4,  ». 

Yet  must  Antony 

No  way  excuse  his  soils. 
Solidity — earth.     H.  iii.  3,  n. 

Yea,  this  solidity,  and  compound  mass. 
Solve — solution.    So.  Ixix.  n. 

But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show. 

The  solve  is  this, — that  thou  dost  common  grow. 
Some  nature — some  impulses  of  nature.     R.  J.  iv.  5,  n. 

For  though  some  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 

Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 
Sometimes — formerly.     M.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

Sometimes  from  her  eyes 

I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Songs  in  old  comedies.    L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 

Concolinel. 
Songs,  fragments  of  old.     H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  3,  i. 

Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer. 
Soon  at  Jive  o'clock — about  five  o'clock.     C.  E.  i.  2,  n. 
Sunn  at  five  o'cluck, 

Please  you,  I'll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 
Sooth—  truth.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

He  looks  like  soolh. 
Sooth — assent.     R.  S.  iii.  S,  n. 

Should  take  it  off  again 

With  words  of  tuuth. 

Sort— excessively  much.     M.  V.  v.  1,  n. 
I'll  fear  no  other  thing 

So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring. 
Sorrow  wag.     M.  A.  v.  1,  n. 

And,  'sorrow  wag'  cry;  hem,  when  he  should  giuon. 
Sort  (v.)-choose.     G.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 

To  tort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music. 
Sort — condition,  kind.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  '.!u« 
action  ? 

Metis.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Sort  -company.     R.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

But  they  can  see  a  tort  of  traitors  here. 

Sort — company.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent. 
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Sort  (T.) — Miign,  appropriate.    I.uc.  n. 

When  wilt  thou  sort  an    oni  great  strifes  to  end ! 
Sorteth — consorteth.     V.  A.  n. 

And  sometime  torteth  with  a  herd  of  deer. 
Soud— expression  of  fatigue.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  stud,  soud,  soud  I 
Soul-fearing.     J.  ii.  2.  n. 

Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd  down 

The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city. 
Aoun  /  (v.)— swoon.     A.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to  sound  t 
Sounds.     Luc.  n. 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords. 
South  Sea  of  discovery.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South  Sea  of  discotery. 
Sowle  (v.1 — pull  out.     Cor.  iv.  5,  n. 

He  '11  go,  he  says,  and  towie  the  porter  of  Rome  gates 
by  the  ears. 
Speak  him  far — carry  ynur  praise  far.     Cy.  i.  1,  n. 

You  ipeak  him  far. 

Spenk  sad  brow,  and  true  maid — speak  with  a  serious  coun- 
tenance, and  as  a  true  maid.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Nay,  hut  the  devil  take  mocking;  speak  tad  brow, 
and  true  maid. 
Speed— issue.     W.  T.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 

Of  the  queen's  tpeed,  is  gone. 
Sperr  up.     T.  C.  Pr  ilogue,  n. 

Sprrr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Spider.    W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 

There  may  be  in  the  cup 

A  tpider  steep'd. 

Spirit  of  tenie— sensibility  of  touch.     T.  C.  i.  1 ,  n. 

To  whose  soft  seizure 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  tente 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman. 

Spirit  that  appeared  to  Brutus, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.' 
J.  C.  iv.  3,  i. 

How  ill  this  taper  burns. 
Spirits  all  of  comfort.    A.  C.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort ! 
Spleen — passion,  caprice.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

That,  in  a  tpleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
Spoiled — stained,  impure.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n. 
Upon  this  tpotted  and  inconstant  man. 
Spray — quick.     M.  W.  iv.  1,  n. 

He  is  a  good  tprag  memory. 
Spring — beginning.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring. 
Spring — bud,  young  shoot.     V.  A.  n. 

This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring. 
Spring,  return  of.     R.  J.  i.  2,  »'. 

Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel. 
Springs — shoots,  saplings.     Luc.  n. 

To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  surings. 
Spurs.     Cy.  iv.  2,  n.  1  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 
8furs,  fashions  of.     II.  4.  S.  P.  i.  1,  -. 

L"p  :o  the  rnwel-head 
Squander' it  ahruaJ — scattered.     M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

And  other  ventures  he  hath,  squander 'd  abroad. 
Square  (v.) — quarrel.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  n. 

They  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 
But  they  do  square. 
Squarer— quarreller.     M.  A.  i.  1.  n. 

Is   there  no   young  squarer  now  that  will   make  a 
voyage  with  him  to  the  devil? 
Squire — esquierre.  a  rule.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squiret 
Squire — foot-rule.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  not  the  worst  of   the  three  but  jump*  twalr* 
foot  and  a  half  by  the  squire. 
Sgvire—  rule.     H.  *   F.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squire. 
St.  Colme's  Inch,  notice  of.     M.  i.  2,  i. 
St.  George.    J.  ii.  1,  i. 

St.  George, — that  swindg'd,  Ssc. 


St.  Marlin'i  summer— tine  weather  in  November,  prosperity 
after  misfortune.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Expect  St.  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  day*. 

Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
St.  Nicholas.    G.  V.  iii.  1,  i. 

St.  Nicholas  be  thy  speed. 

St.  Jfi'-hoias'  clerks— thieves.    H.  4,  F.  I',  ii.  1,  «.     (See  U. 
V.  iii.  i.) 

If  they  meet  not  with  St.  Nicholas'  clerk)   I  '11  gi»* 
thee  this  neck. 
Stage  action.    H.  iii.  4,  i. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this. 
Stage,  construction  of  the  old.    L.  iiL  J,  i 

Where  is  thy  lustre  now? 
Stage,  construction  of  the  old.    M.  ii.  2,  i. 

Who's  there?— what,  hoa! 
Stage-costume,  old.     M.  V.  ii.  1,  i. 
Stage-directions.     T.  S.  i.  1,  {. 

The  Presen'ers  above  speak. 
Stage-directions.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Stage,  internal  roof  of  the.     M.  i.  5,  i. 

Come,  thick  night,  tc. 
Staggers — uncertainty.     A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 

Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 

Of  youth  and  ignorance. 
Stain — tincture,  slight  mark.     A.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you. 
Stain — used  as  a  verb  neuter.     So.  xxxiii.  it. 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sunstaineth. 
Staineth — used  as  a  verb  neuter.     So.  xxxiii.  n. 

Sunsofthe  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  junslainelh. 
Stale— stalking-horse.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  ». 

Poor  I  am  but  his  stale, 
Stale — thing  stalled,  exposed  for  common  sale.   T.  S.  i.  1,  n 

To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates. 
Stale— stalking-horse.     H.  G,  T.  P.  iii.  3,  «. 

Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  I 
Stalking-horses.     M.  A.  ii.  3,  i 

Stalk  on,  stalk  on:  the  fowl  sits. 
Stalks—  goes  warily,  softly.     Luc.  n. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalk*. 
Stand,  ho — pass-word.     J.  C.  iv.  2,  n. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho! 

Luc.  Give  the  word,  hoi  and  stand. 
Stand  my  g«od  lord— be  my  good  lord.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  5,  n. 

When  you  come  to  court,  stand  my  good  lord. 
Standing.    T.  Ath.  L  1,  n. 

How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing. 
Standing  and  truckle  beds.     M.  W.  iv.  5,  i. 

His  standing  bed  and  truckle  bed. 
Stannyel  —  common  hawk.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  checks  at  it ! 
Stark— stiff.     Cy.  iv.  2,  r.. 

Bel.  How  found  you  him  ? 

Are.  Stark,  as  you  see. 

Starkly— stiffly.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour 

When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones. 
Start  some  other  u-liere — go  somewhere  else.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  ». 

How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  inhere? 
State— canopied  chair,  throne.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sitting  in 
my  itnte. 
Station — manner  of  standing,  attitude.     H.  iii.  4,  «. 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill. 
Statinn~a.ct  of  standing.     A.  C.  iii.  3,  n. 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one. 
S>atuas — pictures.     R.  T.  iii.  7,  n. 

But,  like  dumb  itatuas,  or  breathing  stones, 

Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Statue — used  as  a  picture.    G.  V.  iv.  4,  n. 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 
Statues,  painted      W.  T.  v.  3,  i. 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet. 
Statute — security,  obligation.     So.  cxxxiv.  ». 

The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 

Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  u»e. 
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Statute-caps.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i. 

Better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-cap*. 
Stay— interruption.    J.  ii.  2,  n. 

Here 's  a  stay. 
Stayers  of  sand.     M.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 

Whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stayers  of  sand. 
Stays — detains.     A.  L.  i.  1,  ». 

Slays  me  here  at  home  unkept. 
Stel'd.     Luc.  ». 

To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  ttel'd. 
Sternage— steerage,  course.     H.  F.  iii.  Chorus,  n. 

Grapple  your  minds  to  sternaye  of  this  navy 
Sterv'd  —  starved.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  ». 

Are  wolfish,  bloody,  sterv'd,  and  ravenous. 
Stickler— arbitrator.     T.  C.  v.  9,  n. 

And  stickler-like  the  armies  separate. 
.  Stigmatical— branded  in  form.     C.  E.  iv.  2,  ». 
Sligmatical  in  making ;  worse  in  mind. 
Stigmatick—one  upon  whom  a  stigma  has  been  set.     H.  6, 
S.  P.  v.  1,  » 

Foul  stiymalick,  that's  more  than  Uiou  canst  tell. 
Stigmatick—one  on  whom  a  stigma  has  been  set.     H.  6,  T. 
P.  ii.  2,  ».    (See  H.  6,  S.  P.  v.  1,  u.) 

But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatick. 
Still-peering — appearing  still.     A.  W.  iii.  2,  n. 

Movo  the  still-peering  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing. 
Stint— stop.     P.  i.  2.  n. 

With  hostile  forces  he  '11  o'erspread  the  land, 
And  with  the  -tint  of  war  will  look  so  huge. 
Stinted— stopped.     R.  J.  i.  3,  n. 

And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said— Ay. 
Stithe— pronounced  stithy.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stilhe. 
Stock—  stocking.    G.  V.  iii.  1,  n. 

When  she  can  knit  him  a  stock. 
Stock—  stocking.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  ». 

With  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg. 
Stock— stocking.    T.  N.  i.  3,  n. 
A  damask-coloured  stock. 
Stocks.    G.  V.  iv.  4,  «. 

I  have  sat  in  the  stocks. 
Stone  at  Scone.     M.  ii.  4,  i. 

And  gone  to  Sc'ine 
To  be  invested. 
Stone-bow.    T.  N.  ii.  5,  i. 
O,  for  a  stone-bow. 
Stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts.     T.  S.  Induction  2,  n. 

Because  she  brought  ikmejugs  and  no  sml  d  <\uartt. 
Stoop.    J.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  sin>,; 
Stoop — term  of  falconry.     H.  F.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than 
ours,  yet,  when  they*/oop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing_ 
Stout— healthy.    T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads. 
Straight — straightways,  forthwith.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

1  Clown.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial,  that 
wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clown.  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  and  therefore  make  her 
grave  straight. 

Straight — immediately.    T.  Ath.  ii.  1,  n. 

Give  my  horse  to  Timon, 

Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me,  straight, 

And  able  horses. 
Strain — humour,  disposition.     M.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

Unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me. 
Strain— lineage.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  ». 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour. 
Strangeness — coyness,  bashfulness.     V.  A.  n. 

Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  y.;?/s. 
Stranger— foreigner.     H.  E.  ii.  3,  n. 
Alas,  poor  lady ! 

She '»  a  stranger  now  again. 
Strappado,  punishment  of.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  t. 

At  the  strappado. 

Stratagem — military  movement.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  « 
Every  minute  now 

Should  be  the  lather  of  some  stratagem. 
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!    Stratagems — disastrous  events.     H.  6,  T.  P.  U.  5   ft. 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly. 

Stricture— strictness.     M.  M.  i.  4,  ». 

Lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence). 

Strike  (v.) — lower  sail.     R.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Strands— strands,  shores.    H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  commenc'd  in  strands  afar  remote. 

Strong  escape— escape  effected  by  strength.    C.  E.  v.  1,  /t. 
1  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape. 

Strong  in,  astern.     P.  iii.  1,  n. 

Per.  That 's  your  superstition. 

1  Sail.  Pardon  us,  sir;  with  us  at  sea  it  hath  Deen 
still  observed ;  and  we  are  strong  in,  astern. 
Stuff—  baggage.     C.  E.  iv.  4,  ». 

Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard. 
Stuff— matter,  material,  substance.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience, 
To  do -no  contriv'd  murther. 
Stuffed— stored,  furnished.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 
Stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues. 
Subject—  used  as  a  plural  noun.     P.  ii.  1,  n. 
How  from  the  finny  suhject  of  the  sea 
The  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men. 
Subscribes— submits,  acknowledges  as  a  superior.   So.cvii.  a 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribe*, 
Since  spite  of  him  I  '11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
Success—  succession.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle. 
Success— succession.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  2,  n. 

And  so,  success  of  mischief  snail  be  born. 
Success— succession,  consequence.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 
My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  succeu 
Which  my  thoughts  aim'd  not. 
Suggest  (v.)— prompt.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death; 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries. 
Suggest  (v.)— tempt.     So.  cxl.  n. 

Two  loves  I  have,  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still. 
Suggested— tempted.     G.  V.  iii  I,  n. 

Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested. 
Suggested— tempted.    Luc.  n. 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrace'  sovereignty 
Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king. 
Suggestions— temptations.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Suggestions  are  to  others  as  to  me. 
Suggestions— temptations.     A.  W.  iii.  5,  n. 

A    filthy   officer  he   is   in  tlfbse  suyaestions  for  th« 
voung  earl. 

Suggests — excites.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

Suggests  the  king  our  master 
To  this  last  costly  treaty. 
Suicide  of  Sir  James  Hales.    H.  v.  1,  i. 

CrownerVquest  law. 
Suit— request.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

It  is  my  only  suit. 
Suit — court  solicitation.     R.  J.  i.  4,  n. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  no»e, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit. 
Suited — clothed.     L.  iv.  7,  n. 

Be  better  suited; 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours. 
Suitor — pronounced  as  shooter.    L.  L.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

Who  is  the  suitor  ? 

fan  of  Ytrk— -allusion  to  the  cognisance  of  Edward  IV. 
R.  T.  i.  1,  n. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  o/  York. 
luperstitions  respecting  drowned  men.     T.  N.  ii.  I,  i. 

If  you  will  not  murther  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be 
your  servant. 

Supplicationi  in   the  quill — written  supplications.      H.   U. 
S.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

And  then  we  way  faHveroui  supplications  in  the  guilt. 
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Sur-rein'd — over-reined,  over-worked.    H.  P.  iii.  5,  n. 
Can  sodden  water. 

A  drench  for  tur-rrin'd  jades,  their  barley-broth, 

Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat? 
Sutpecl — suspicion.    So.  Ixx.  n. 

The  ornament  of  beauty  is  rutpect. 
Swashers.     R.  J.  i.  1,  i. 

Gregory,  remember  thy  ruathing  blow. 
Su-aihing — making  a  noise  of  swords  against  targets.    A.  L. 
i.  3,  n. 

We'll  have  a  iiccuhing  and  a  martial  outside. 
Su-ear  hit  thought  ortr — over-swear  his  thought.   W.  T.i.2,  ft. 
Sirear  his  thought  oter 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven. 
Swears  only.    J.  iii.  1.  n. 

The  truth  thon  art  unsure 

To  swear,  tireart  only  not  to  be  forsworn. 
Sweeting — name  of  an  apple,     R.  J.  ii  4,  n. 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  siceeting. 
Sword-belts.    H.  v.  2,  «. 

The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 
Sword  even  like  a  dancer.     A.  C.  iii.  9.  n. 

He,  at  Philippi,  kept 

His  tvrord  eren  like  a  dancer. 
Sword  worn  by  a  dancer.    A.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  ncord  icorn 

But  one  to  dance  with. 
Swords,  inscriptions  upon.    H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  i. 

Si  fortuna,  &c. 
Sworn  brother.    R.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

I  am  tworn  brother,  sweet, 

To  grim  necessity. 
Suound' — swoons.     Luc.  n. 

Here  manJy  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swovv.di. 
Sycamore  groves.    R.  J.  i.  1,  «'. 

Underneath  the  ffrore  of  tycamore. 
Sympathetic  vibration  (in  music).    So.  viii.  n. 

Mark  how  each  string,  sweet  husband  to  another, 

Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering. 
Sympathies — mutual  passion.     R.  S.  iv.  I ,  ». 

If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathiet. 

T. 

Taite-tablet.    A.  W.  L  1,  n. 

To  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls 

In  our  heart's  table. 

Table — the  tabular  surface  upon  which  a  picture  is  painted. 
So.  xxiv.  n. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  stell'd 

Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart. 
Table-book,  or  tables.     G.  V.  ii.  7,  i. 

The  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 

Are  visibly  character'd. 
Ta'en  out— copied.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

I  '11  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 
Ta'en  up — made  up.    A.  L.  v.  4,  n. 

Touch.  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have 
fought  one. 

Jag.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  t 

Tailors,  singing  of.     H.  4.  F.  P.  iii.  1,  i. 
'T  is  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor. 

Take  (v.) — understand.     H.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up. 

Take  a  house — take  the  shelter  of  a  house.    C.  E.  T.    ,  n. 
Run,  master,  run  ;  for  God's  sake,  take  a  houie. 

Take  a  mutter— take  an  account,  a  muster-roll    H.  4,  P.  P. 
iv.  1,  n. 

Come,  let  us  take  a  mutter  speedily. 
Take  in  (v.) — subdue.     Cor.  L  2,  n. 

Which  was, 

To  take  in  many  towns,  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

Take  in— gain  by  conquest.    A.  C.  iii.  7,  n. 

He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in  Toryne. 

Take  me  uitfi  you— let  me  know  your  meaning.     H.  4,  F.  P. 
ii.  4,  n. 

I  would  your  grace  wou'id  take  me  Kith  yon. 
Whom  mtan  j  your  grace  i 


'Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 'on  the  authorship  of.   V  M. 

iv.  1,  i. 
Take,  or  lend.     Cy.  iii.  6,  n. 

If  anything  that's  civil,  speak;— if  savage- 
To**,  or  lead. 
'  Take  thy  old  cloak  about  thee,'  ballad  of.    O.  ii.  3,  i 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer. 
Take* — seizes  with  disease.     M.  W.  iv.  4,  ». 

And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  take*  the  tattle, 
Take* — seizes  with  disease.     H.  i.  1.  n. 

Then  no  planets  strike, 

No  fairy  takit,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
Taking—  malignant  influence.     L.  iii-  4,  ». 

Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  lakiny. 
Taking  to  the  head — taking  the  sovereign's  chief  title.   R.  S. 
iii.  3,  n. 

To  shorten  you 

For  taking  to  the  head. 
Taking  tip— buying  up  on  credit.     H.  4,  S   P.  i.  2.  n. 

If  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in  honest  taking  up, 
then  they  must  stand  upon  security. 
Talent* — something  precious.     L.  C.  n. 

And  lo!  behold  thesje  talent*  of  their  hair 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd. 
Tall— stout,  bold.    T.  N.  i.  3,  n. 

He's  as  tall  a  man  as  any's  in  Illyria. 
Tame  snake.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  t. 

I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  make. 
'Taming  of  a  Shrew' — old  play.    T.  S.  Induction,  1,  i. 

Before  an  alehouse  on  a  heath. 
'Taming  of  a  Shrew,' scene  in  the  old  play  of.     T.  S.  ii.  I,  i. 

Good  morrow,  Kate. 
1  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  from  the  old  play  of.  T.  S.  iii.  2,  i 

I  must  away  to-day,  &c. 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  in  the  old  play  of.    T.  S.  iv.  1,  i. 

Where  be  these  knaves ! 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  from  old  play  of.     T.  S.  ir.  3, ». 

No,  no;  forsooth,  I  dare  not  for  my  life. 
•  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  from  old  play  of.    T.  S.  iv.  3,  i. 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments,  &c. 
' Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  from  old  play  of.     T.  S.  iv.  5, »'. 

Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon !  Sic. 
'Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  from  old  play  of.     T.  S.  v.  2.  i 

Exeunt. 
Tapestry.     R.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Unfumish'd  walls. 
Tarleton  and  his  tabor.    T.  N.  iii.  1,  i. 

Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor  t 
Tarre  (v.}— exasperate.    J.  iv.  1,  n. 

And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight, 

Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarn-  him  on. 
Tarre  (v.) — exasperate.     H.  ii.  2,  n.    (See  J.  iv.  1,  u.) 

And  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  coi 
troversy. 

Task  the  earth.     R.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Aumerle. 
Tatk'd—lmti.    H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  i,  n. 

And  in  the  neck  of  that,  tatk'd  the  whole  state. 
Taste  (v.)— try.    T.  X.  iii.  1,  n. 

Tattejoni  legs,  sir;  put  them  to  motion. 
Taxation — satire.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

You'll  be  whipp'd  for  taxation  one  of  these  dayi. 
Taziny — censure,  reproach.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  ». 

My  tajring  like  a  wild  goose  flies 

Cnclaim'd  of  any  man. 
Teen— sorrow.    T.  i.  2,  ». 

O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o"  the  teen  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to. 
Teen — sorrow.     R.  T.  iv.  1,  n. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 

And  each  hour's  joy  wrack'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 
Teen— sorrow.     R.  J.  i.  3,  n. 

1  '11  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth. 

And  yet,  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken,  I  have  but  four 
Teen — grief.     V.  A.  n. 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen. 
Teen— grief.    L.  C.  n. 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warm'd 

Ormj  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen. 
Ten  bonei— ancient  adjuration.     H.  5,  S.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

By  these  ten  bone*,  my  lords. 
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Ten  commandments.    H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 

I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 
Ten  shillings — value  of  the  royal.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Thou  earnest  not  of  the  blood  royal,  if  thou  darest  not 
stand  for  ten  shillings. 
Tench.     H.  4.  F.  P.  ii.  1,  i. 

Stung  like  a  tench. 
Tender  (v.)— heed,  regard.     Luc.  n. 

Then  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  sake, 

Tender  my  suit. 

Tender-hefted  nature— nature  which  may  be  held  by  tender- 
ness.    L.  ii.  4,  n. 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness. 
Tennis-balls.     M.  A.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed 
tennis-balls. 
Tennyson,  Mr.,  poem  by.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  »'. 

At  the  moated  grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana. 
Tents.     J.  ii.  2,  «. 

She  is  sad  and  passionate,  at  your  highness'  tent. 
Terms.     T.  N.  ii.  4,  ». 

Light  airs  and  recollected  terms. 
Terms.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  term* 

For  common  justice. 
Terms  of  law-courts.    H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  I,  i. 

The  wearing  out  of  six  fashions  (which  is  four  terms, 
or  two  actions). 
Testem.    G.  V.  i.  1,  i. 

You  have  testern'd  me. 
Than — then.     Luc.  n. 

And  their  ranks  began 

To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than 

Retire  again. 
Tkaroorough — thirdborough,  peace-officer.    L.  L.  L.  1.  1,  n. 

I  am  his  grace's  tharborough. 
That  art  not  what  thou  'rt  sure  of.     A.  C.  ii.  5,  n. 

0  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee, 
That  art  not  what  thou  'rt  sure  of. 

That  poor  retention.    So.  cxxii.  n. 

That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold, 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score. 
I hat  praise  which  Collatine  dnth  owe — that  object  of  praise 
which  Collatine  doth  possess.     Luc.  n. 

Therefore  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe, 
Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 
That 's  off—  that  is  nothing  to  the  matter.    Cor.  ii.  2,  n. 
Thai's  off,  that's  off  s 

1  would  you  rather  had  been  silent. 
The  fifth,  if  I.    L.  L.  L.  v.  I,  i. 

The  fifth,  if  I. 
The  rich  golden  shaft.    T.  N.  i.  1,  ». 

How  will  she  love  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 

Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 

That  live  in  her  ! 
Theatrical  entertainments  at  the  universities.    H.  ii.  2,  i. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy. 
Thee  me—  thee  to  me.     So.  xliii.  n. 

All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee, 

And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show  Meeme. 
Theorick— theory.    H.  F.  i.  1,  n. 

So  that  the  art  and  practick  part  of  life 

Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorick. 
<  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon.'    T.  N.  ii.  3,  i. 

There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady. 
There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 

That  to  the  observer  doth  thy  history 

Fully  unfold. 

Therefore  we  meet  not  now — we  do  not  meet  now  on  that 
account.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you — we  will  go; 

Therefore  we  meet  not  now. 

Thersites,— from  Chapman's  '  Homer.'    T.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  &c. 
Theseus.    M.  N.  D.  v.  1,  i. 

The  battle  with  the  Centaurs. 
Things.    T.  S.  iv.  3,  n. 

With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things. 
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Thinki  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can— thinks  all  he  can  speak 
is  as  holy  writ.     P.  ii.  Gower,  n. 

Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can. 
Thirdborough— -petty  constable.     T.  S.  Induction,  1,  ». 

I  must  go  fetch  the  thirdborough. 
This  brave  o'erhanging.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

This  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  vou— this 
brave  o'erhanging — this  majestical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  fire. 

Thit  'longs  the  text—  this  belongs  to  the  text.  P.  ii.  Gower,  n. 

Pardon  old  Gower;  thii  'longs  the  text. 
This  present.    T.  N.  i.  S,  n. 

Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  this  present. 
This  time  remov'd— this  time  in  which  I  was  remote  or 
absent  from  thee.    So.  xcvii.  n. 

And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time. 
Those  eyes  ador'd  them— those  eyea  which  adored  them. 
P.  ii.  4,  n. 

For  they  so  stunk. 

That  all  those  eyes  ador'd  them  ere  th«ir  fall, 

Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 
Thou  art  raw.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou  art  raw. 
'Thou  knave,'  catch  of.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  «. 

Let  our  catch  be,  '  Thou  knave.' 

Thrasonical— from  Thraso,  the  boasting  soldier  of  Terence. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  1,  n. 

Behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  Ihrasconical. 
Three-farthing  silver  pieces.    J.  i.  I,  i. 

Look,  where  three-farthings  goes. 
Three-man  beetle.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  i. 

Fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. 
Three-men's  songs.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  i. 

Three-man  song-men  all. 
Three-pile—  rich  velvet.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

I  have  served  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time  wore 
three-pile. 
Threnr—  funeral  song.     P.  P.  n. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 

To  the  phcenix  and  the  dove. 
Thrice-crowned  queen  of  night.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night. 
Thrift— a  frugal  arrangement.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  !  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love—  through  my  pre- 
science in  knowing  what  things  I  should  love.  T.  C.iu.  3, «. 
Appear  it  to  your  mind, 

That,  through  the  sight  1  bear  in  things  to  lovi, 

I  have  abandon'd  Troy. 
Thy  heart  my  wound— thy  heart  wounded  as  mine  is.  V.  A. «. 

Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 

My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound. 
Tickle— uncertain.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  1 ,  n. 

The  state  of  Normandy 

Stands  on  a  tickle  point. 
Tied.    H.  E.  iv.  2,  n. 

One,  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom. 
Tightly— briskly,  cleverly.    M.  W.  i.  3,  n. 

Bear  you  these  letters  tightly. 
Tike— common  dog,  mongrel.     H.  F.  ii.  1,  «. 

Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  host? 
Tike— worthless  dog.     L.  iii.  6,  n.    (See  H.  F.  ii.  1,  n.. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym  ; 

Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail, 
Tilly-fally.    H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

TMy-fally,  sir  John,  never  tell  me. 
Tilt-yard.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  t. 

He  never  saw  him  but  once  in  the  tilt-yard. 
Tilts  and  tournaments.     G.  V.  i.  3,  t. 

There  shall  he  practise  tilt*  and  tournament*. 
Time — tune.     M.  iv.  3,  n. 

This  time  goes  manly. 
Timeless — untimely.     R.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

The  bloody  office  of  his  timelesi  end. 

Timely-farted  ghost— body  recently  parted  the  soul.     H.  S, 
S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 
Time's  chest.    So.  Ixv.  n. 

Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time'i  chett  lie  hidf 
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TImon,  account  of,  to  North's  translation  of  '  Plutarch.' 
T.  Ath.  iii.  6,  i 

Bum.  house ;  link,  Athens !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Ttmon,  man,  and  all  humanity. 

Timon  of  Athens,  account  of,  in  •  The  Palace  of  Pleasure.' 
T.  Ath.  v.  2,  i. 

I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  my  close. 

Ttr'd — satiated,  elutted.    Luc.  n. 

What  he  beheld  on  that  he  firmly  doted, 
And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tir'd. 

Tired — caparisoned.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,  ». 

The  tirei  horse  his  rider. 
Tired— auired.     V.  A.  ». 

And  Titan,  'tired  in  the  midday  heat, 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them. 
Tire*— tears,  prey*.     V  A.  «. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast, 

Tim  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 
Tiring— attiring.     C.  E  iL  2,  ». 

The  money  that  he  spen  Is  in  liring. 

T  i*  given  with  welcome—  that  't  is  given  with  welcome.  M. 
iii.  4,  ». 

The  feast  is  sold 

That  is  not  often  vouch 'd,  while  't  is  a  making, 

'T  if  given  tcith  welcome. 
Til  in  his  buttons.    M.  W.  iii  2,  ». 

He  will  carry  't :  'lit  in  hit  button*. 
Tithe.     M.  M.  ST.  1,  n. 

Our  corn  "s  to  reap,  for  yet  our  Hike  'i  to  low. 
Title-leaf.    H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  >,  «. 

Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 

Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume. 
To  a  tcatttfa '  ,-uc*— from  a  wasteful  cock,  from  the  scene 
of  extravagance.     T.  Ath.  ii.  2,  •. 

I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  watte/ul  cock, 

And  let  mine  eyes  at  flow. 
To  do  in  slander.     M.  M.  i.  4,  ». 

And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight 

To  da  in  ilanu.fr. 
To  fear — a  thing  to  terrify.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

Of  such  a  thing  as  thou, — to  fear,  not  to  delight. 
To  go  in  Ike  tong-lo  join  in  the  song.     M.  A.  L  1.  n. 

Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  Un 
long .» 
To  kit  ihape—in  addition  to  his  shape.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

And,  to  Hit  thapt,  were  heir  to  all  this  land. 
To-pinch.     M.  W.  iv.  4.  n. 

And  fairy-like,  to-pineh  the  unclean  knight. 
To  tlack—so  as  to  slack.     R.  J.  iv.  1,  it. 

And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. 

To-spend.    J.  T.  2,  n. 

\Vhere  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 

And  not  lo-tpend  it  so  unnrighbourly. 
To  the  warm  sun.     L.  ii.  2,  ». 

Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common  saw; 

Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 

To  the  warm  tun, 
T«  you — on  you.    T.  Ath.  i.  2,  n. 

I'll  call  to  you, 
road-stones.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  i. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 
Toattt  and  butler — Londoners,  eaters  of  buttered  toasts. 
H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  2.  n. 

I  pressed  me  none  but  such  loattt  and  butter, 
Tods  of  wool.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  i. 

Every  'leven  wether— tod*. 
Token'd  pestilence.    A.  C.  iii.  8,  n. 

Eno.  How  appears  the  fight  t 

Sear.  On  our  side  like  the  token' d  pettiltnce, 

Where  death  is  sure. 
Toll  for  this.    A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  thu : 
I  '11  none  of  him. 
Tomboys.     Cy.  i.  7.  «. 

To  be  partner^ 

With  tomboy*. 

Ton gue—  English  language.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  ». 
I  framed  to  the  harp 

Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well, 

And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament. 


Too  Jim— too  full  of  finesse.     A.  W.  v.  3,  *. 

But  thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence. 
Too  late  a  week — somewhat  too  late.     A.  L.  ii.  3,  «. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek : 

But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week. 
Too  much  i'  the  sun.     H.  i.  2.  n. 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  t 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord.  I  am  too  much  f  tke  *•*. 
Toot  atcay — being  taken  away.     Luc.  •. 

First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay, 

Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 
Toothpick,  custom  of  using.    J.  i.  1,  i. 

Now  vour  traveller 

He  and  his  toothpick. 
Topmast,  striking  of.     T.  L  1,  f. 

Down  with  the  topmatt. 

Torch-bearer.     R.  J.  i.  4,  i 

Give  me  a  torcn. 
Tot*  (T.) — toss  upon  a  pice.    H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  J,  *. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Pal.  Tut,  tut ;  good  enough  to  tot* :  food  for  powder. 
Tottf'd— tottering.     R.  S.  iii.  3,  n. 

From  this  castle's  tntttr'd  battlements. 
Teach — touchstone.     R.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

Now  do  I  play  the  tnuck, 

To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed. 
Touch — touchstone.    T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  ». 

O  thou  touch  of  hearts  ! 
Touch  more  rare — high  feeling.     Cy.  L  2,  ». 

Am  senseless  of  your  wrath ;  a  touch  more  rmrt 

Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 
Touchei — traits.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touchet  dearest  priz'd. 
Toward — in  preparation.     H.  i.  1,  n. 

What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 

Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  dayt 
Towardt — ready,  at  hand.     R.  J.  i.  5,  n. 

We  have  a  trifling  foolUh  banquet  toward*. 
Trade — habitual  course,  path  trodden.    H.  £.  v.  1,  n.  (Sea 
R.  S.  iii.  4,  n.) 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  trnde  of  more  preferments, 

With  which  the  time  will  load  him. 
Trajan's  column,  bas-relief  on.    Cy.  v.  2,  f. 

Enter  at  one  door  Lucius,  lachimo,  and  the  Ronvin 
army. 
Traneet—  tow-boat,    M.  V.  iii.  4,  •. 

Unto  the  tranecl,  to  the  common  ferry. 
Trash.    T.  i.  2,  ».  Whom  to  advance,  and  whom 

To  (rath  for  overtopping. 
Trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace.    O.  ii.  1,  n. 

It  this  poor  troth  of  Venice,  whom  I  tract 

For  his  quick  hunting. 
Travel.    G.  V.  i.  3,  i. 

In  having  known  no  tratel,  tie, 
Tray-trip.    T.  X.  ii.  5,  i. 

Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip  t 
Treachert— cheaters,  tricksters.     L.  i.  2,  ». 

Knaves,  thieves,  and  treachert. 
Trenchers.    G.  V.  iv.  4.  i. 

He  steps  me  to  her  trencher. 
Trial  by  combat.     B,.  S.  i.  1,  i. 

Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  hand  f 
Tribulation  of  Tower  Hill.     H.  E.  v.  3.  i. 

The  tribul.tion  of  Toicer  Hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Lime 
house. 
Trick— peculiarity.    A.  W.  i.  1,  ». 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour. 
Trie*— peculiarity.    J.  i.  1,  u. 

He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-Lion's  face. 
Trick'd— painted.    H.  ii.  2,  ». 

Horridly  irick'd 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sor.i 
Trip-  the  pace  of  the  fairy.     M.  N.  D.  v.  2,  i. 

Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
Triple-  -third.    A.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

And  you  shall  see  in  him 

The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 

Into  a  strumpet's  fool. 
Triplex — triple  time  in  music.    T.  X.  v.  1,  n. 

The  triplet,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure. 
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Triumph.    M.N.  D.  i.  I,  n.    (See  G.  V.  v.  4,  i.) 

But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 

With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 
Triumphs.    G.  V.  v.  4,  f. 

Triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 
Troilus's  reproach  to  Helenus.     T.  C.  ii.  2,  «. 

You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother  priest. 
Trophies.    H.  iv.  5,  i. 

No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones. 
Tropically — figuratively.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  mouse-trap.     Marry,  how?     Tropically. 
Troth-plight— betrothed.     H.  F.  ii.  1,  n. 

And,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong;  for  you  were 
troth-pliyht  to  her. 

Trotting  paritor — officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  who 
carries  out  citations.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 

Of  trotting  paritors. 
Trou-madame.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  i. 

Trol-my-dames. 
Trow — I  trow.     M.  A.  iii.  4,  n. 

What  means  the  fool,  trow  t 
'  Troy  Book.'    T.  C.  iii.  3,  t. 

Expos'd  myself, 

From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences, 

To  doubtful  fortunes. 
Truckle-bed.     R.  J.  ii.  1,  i. 

I  '11  to  my  truckle-bed. 
True-love  knots.     G.  V.  ii.  7,  ». 

I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 

With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  Knot*. 
True-love  showers.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  not  go, 

With  true-love  showers. 
True  men.    H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men. 
Trundle-tail— worthless  dog.     L.  iii.  6,  n. 

Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail. 
Trunks  of  the  Elizabethan  age.     T.  N.  iii.  4,  i. 

Empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 
Truth— honesty.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

That  malice  bears  down  truth. 
Tucket-sonaunce.     H.  F.  iv.  2,  n. 

Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 

The  tucket-sonaunce  and  the  note  to  mount. 
Tumbler.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  t. 

And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop. 
Turk  Gregory -Pope  Gregory  VII.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  3,  fi. 

Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms  as  I 
have  done  this  day. 
Turn  (v.)— modulate.     A.  L.  ii.  5,  n. 

And  turn  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Turn  Turk  with  me — deal  with  me  cruelly.    H.  iii.  2,  n. 

If  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me. 
Turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of  your  necks.     Cor.  ii. 
1,  n. 

O,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of 
your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your 
good  selves. 
Turning  the  buckle  behind.     M.  A.  v.  1 ,  i. 

If  he  be  [angry],  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle. 
Turquoise,  virtue  of.     M.  V.  iii.  1,  ». 

It  was  my  turquoise. 
Twelve  score — twelve  score  yards.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

And,  1  know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  tweiveicore. 
Twelve  score— twelve  score  yards.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

He  would  have  clapp'd  i'  the  clout  at  twelve  icore. 
Twiggen — wicker.     O.  ii.  3,  n. 

I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twigyen  bottle. 
Twire.    So.  xxviii.  n. 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st  the  even. 
Two  broken  points.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

An  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town  armoury, 
•with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapelesd  ;  with  two  broken 
points. 

u. 

Umber'd  face.    H.  F.  iv.  Chorus,  I. 

Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber' d  fact. 
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Unadvised — unknowing.     Luc.  n. 

Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 

And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds. 
Unavoided — not  to  be  avoided.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  5,  «. 

A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger. 
Unbatcd — not  blunted.     H.  iv.  7,  n. 

You  may  c'uoose 

A  sword  unbaterf,  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 

Requite  him  for  your  father. 
Unbolt  (v.) — unfold,  explain.     T.  Ath.  i.  1 ,  n. 

Pain.  How  shall  I  understand  you  ! 

Poet.  I  'II  unbolt  to  you, 

Unbonneted.     O.  i.  2,  n.  And  my  demerits 

May  speak  unhonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 

As  this  that  I  have  reach'd. 
Unchary  on't.     T.  N.  iii.  4,  n. 

1  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 

And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on't. 
TJncurrent  gold.     H.  ii.  2,  t. 

Your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  tincurrent  gold,  cracked 
within  the  ring. 

Under -fiends — fiends  below.     Cor.  iv.  5,  ». 
I  will  fight 

Against  my  canker'd  country,  with  the  spleen 

Of  all  the  wider-fiends. 
Undergoes — passes  under.     M.  A.  v.  2,  n. 

But  I  must  tell  thee  plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  m> 
challenge. 

Understand  them — stand  under  them.    C.  E.  :i.  1,  n. 

Ray,  he  struck  so  plainly  I  could  too  well  feel 
his  blows  ;  and  withal  so  doubtfully  that  I  could  scarce 
understand  them. 

Undertaker — one  who  undertakes  another's  quarrel.  T.  N. 
iii.  4,  n. 

Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you. 
Unear'd — unploughed.     So.  iii.  n. 

For  where  is  she  so  fair  whose  unear'd  womb 

Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Uneath— not  easily.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Unealh  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 

To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Unexpressive — inexpressible.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressirc  she. 
Unfair  (v.) — deprive  of  fairness  or  beauty.     So.  v  » 

Those  hours  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 

The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 

Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same, 

And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel. 
Unfurnish'd— unsurrounded  by  the  other  features.     M.  V. 
iii.  2,  n.  Hut  her  eyes,— 

How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 

Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 

And  leave  itself  unfurnish'd. 
Unhair'd — unbearded.    J.  v.  2,  n. 

This  unhair'd  sauciness  and  boyish  troops, 

The  king  doth  laugh  at. 
Unhappy— unlucky,  mischievous.     A.  W.  iv.  5,  ». 

A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 
Unhoused—  unmarried.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 

I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 

Put  into  circumscription. 

UnhouscCd,  disappointed,  unanel'd—not  having  received 
the  communion,  not  prepared,  without  the  administration 
of  extreme  unction.  H.  i.  5,  n. 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  uitanel'd. 
Unimproved — unreproved.     H.  i.  1,  n. 
Young  Fortinbras, 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full. 
Union — rich  pearl.     H.  v.  2,  n. 

And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 
Unkind — unnatural.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude. 

Unkind.    V.  A.  n. 

O,  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind 

She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  ««*•»<*. 

Unless — except.     Cor.  v.  1,  n. 
So  that  all  hope  is  vain, 
Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  vife, 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him. 
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Unloose  it  from  their  bond.     Luc.  n. 

Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond, 
That  what  they  have  not.  that  which  they  possess 
They  scatter  and  unlooie  it  from  their  bond. 
Unmann'd— term  of  falconry.     R.  J.  UL  2,  n. 

Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks, 
With  thy  black  mantle. 

Unquestionable — not  to  be  questioned,  not  to  be  conversed 
with.     A.  L.  iii.  2.  n. 

An  unqvestinnable  spirit,  which  you  have  not. 
Unready — undressed.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  B. 

How  now,  my  lords  ?  what,  all  unreaiy  so  ? 
Unrecalling — not  to  be  recalled.     Luc.  B. 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 
Unrespfcted— unregarded.    So.  xliii.  n. 

For  al]  the  day  they  view  things  unretpected. 
Unrespeclirr — inconsiderate.     R.  T.  iv.  2.  n. 
I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unrespectire  boys. 
Unscissor'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain.     P.  iii.  3,  n. 

Till  she  be  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
I'nscissor'd  shall  thii  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  show  will  in 't. 
Unsisting — never  at  rest.     M.  M.  iv.  2.  n. 

That  spirit  "s  possess'd  with  haste. 
That  wounds  the  uniistingpostem  with  these  strokes. 
Unstate.     L.  i.  2.  n. 

I  would  unttate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 
Unthread.    J.  v.  4.  n. 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion. 
Until  your  date  expire — until  you  die.     P.  iii.  4,  B. 

Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire. 
Untraded — unused,  uncommon.    T.  C.  iv.  5,  n. 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath. 
Untrinm'd — undecorated.     So.  xviii.  n. 

By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  ynlrimm'd. 
Urn true( used  as  a  substantive.)    So.  cxiii.  n. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you, 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 
Untwine.    Cy.  iv.  2.  n. 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  unttcine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine. 
Unwappen'd.    T.  N.  K.  v.  4.  n. 

We  come  tow'rds  the  rod* 
Young,  and  ttnicappen'd. 
Unyoke — finish  your  work.     H.  v.-l,  n. 

Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 
Upon  command — at  your  pleasure.     A.  L.  ii.  J,  n. 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  hare. 
Upon  the  hip.     M.  V.  L  3,  n. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip. 

Urchin-tnuuted — with  the  snout  of  the  urchin,  or  hedge- 
hog.    V.  A.  n. 

But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar. 
Utancet — usury.    M.  V.  i.  3,  i. 

You  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances. 
r/iV— deported.     H.  E.  iii.  1,  n. 

And,  pray,  forgive  me, 
If  I  have  ta'd  myself  unmannerly. 

Uie — interest  of  money.    M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

She  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  ute. 

Ururerh  chain — ornament  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  or  gold- 
smith.   M.  A.  ii.  1,  B. 

About  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain. 

Usurers,  practices  of.     M.  M.  iv.  3,  t. 

He 's  in  for  a  commodity  cf  trown  paper. 

Utterance — a  outrance.    Cy.  iii.  1,  a. 

Of  him  I  gather'd  honour ; 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance. 

Utterance — combat- a-on  trance.  M.iii.l.a.  (SeeCy.iii.  I, it.) 

Come,  fate,  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  I 

Utter' d— put  forth.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

Not  ulter'd  by  base  t&te  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
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'     Uttered  hearen'y — erpelled  put  out  by  thepoirei  of  heaven 
M.  A.  v.  4,  B. 

Till  death  be  uttered, 
Hearenlg,  heavenly. 

V. 

I    raded—  faded,  vanished.     R.  S.  L  2,  ». 

Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  radtd 
raded— faded.     P.  P.  n. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon  raded, 
Tail  (v.)— lower.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

Fail  your  regard 

Upon  a  wrong'd,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a  maid  ! 
fail  (v.) — bow  down.    Cor.  iii.  1,  B. 

If  he  have  power, 
Then  rail  your  ignorance. 
FaiFd— lowered.    V.  A.  n. 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair, 
She  taiFd  her  eyelids. 
railing-  causing  to  fall  down.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  B. 

Are  angels  tailing  clouds. 
railing— letting  down.     M.  V.  i.  1.  n. 

failing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
Vails—  lowers.     V.  A.  B. 

He  ca  Is  his  tail,  that,  tike  a  falling  plume, 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent, 
Fain — li^ht  of  tongue.     C.  E.  iii.  2.  n. 

'Tis  holy  sport,  to  be  a  little  rain. 
Valiant — manly.     H.  ii.  2,  B. 

Thy  face  is  r.aliant  since  I  saw  thee  last, 
Validity— value.     A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

O,  behold  this  ring, 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  ralidity. 
Validity— value,  worth.     L.  i  1,  B. 

in  space,  ralidity,  and  pleasure. 
Than  that  coriferr'd  on  Goneril. 
Pontage— opportunity.     Cy.  i.  4.  8. 

Imogm.  When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 
Pisunio.  Be  assur'd,  madam, 

With  his  next  rantage. 
Farle'— servant.     T.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

Call  here  my  rarlet,  I'll  unarm  again. 
Vassals.     A.  C.  i.  4.  n. 

Leave  thy  lascivious  cassals. 
Fast — great  space.     W.  T.  i.  1,  n. 
Shook  hands,  as  over  a  mil. 
Vast  of  night.    T.  i.  2,  B.     (See  H.4.  2,  %) 

Urchins 

Shall  for  that  rast  of  night  that  they  may  work 
All  exercise  on  thee. 
Fastly — like  a  waste.    Luc.  n. 

Who  like  a  late-sack'd  island  vastly  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled. 
Fount-  van.    T.  C.  Prologue,  ». 

That  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  raunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils. 
Fatcard— van.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  1,  «.  • 

He  being  in  the  rau-ard,  (plac*d  behind, 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Veil  full  purpose  (•*.)—  conceal  the  full  extent  of  his  put 
pose.     M.  M.  iv.  6,  B. 

Yet  I  am  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
He  says,  to  reil  full  purpose. 
Felvre—  velvet.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  B. 

And  a  woman's  crupper  of  velure. 
Velvet-guards.    H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  «. 

To  relrei-guards.  and  Sunday-citizens. 
Venetian  houses,  furniture  of.     T.  S.  ii.  1 ,  t. 
I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  my  wedding-day. 

My  bouse  within  the  city 

Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold. 
Venetian  galleys.     M.  V.  i.  1,  i. 
Argosies  with  portly  sail. 
Venew.    L.  L.  L.  v.  1,  i. 

Feneu-  of  wit. 
Feneu-'dest — mos:  decayed,  most  mouldy.    T.  C.  ii.  1,  *. 

Speak  then,  tkou  ttneufdest  leaven,  speak. 
Fengeancc — mischief.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  B. 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  could  d;  no  vengeance  to  me. 
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Venice,  climate  of.    T.  S.  iv.  1,  t. 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly  f 
Gru.    A  piece  of  ice. 

Venice,  grass  in.     M.  V.  i.  1,  t. 

Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind. 
Venice,  public  places  in.     M.  V.  i.  3,  i. 
Venice,  notion  of  the  mainland  in.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  «'. 

I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground. 
Venice,  ferries  at.     M.  V.  ii.  4,  i. 

Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry, 

Which  trades  to  Venice. 
Venice,  residences  in.     O.  i.  1,  t. 

To  start  my  quiet. 
Ventidius,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'    A.  C.  iii.  1,  ». 

Now,  darting  Parthia,  &c. 
Venturas.     M.  V.  i.  !,  n. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Venus  and  Adonis,  passage  from.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  ». 

Therefore  do  nimble-pinioned  doves  draw  love. 
Verbal— plain.     Cy.  ii.  3,  n. 

You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 

By  being  so  verbal. 
Verona,  notice  of.     R.  J.  i.  i. 
Very — true.     G.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 

Especially  against  his  very  friend. 
Vice  Iniquity.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  «. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice  Iniquity. 
Vice  of  kings.     H.  iii.  3,  n.    (See  H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  i.) 
A  rice  of  kings  : 

A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule. 
Vice's  dagger.     H.  4.  S.  P.  iii.  2,  t. 

And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  become  a  squire. 
Vild— vile.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  «. 

Things  base  and  vild. 

Villnin,  in  two  senses  :   1.  worthless  fellow;  2.  one  of  mean 
birth.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Oliver.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ! 

Orlando.  I  am  no  villain  :  1  am  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 
Villainies  of  mr.n  will  set  him  clear.     T.  Ath.  iii.  3,  n. 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  made  man 
politic;  he  cross'd  himself  by't:  and  I  cannot  think, 
but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will  set  liim  clear. 
Viol-da-gambo — bass  viol.     T.  N.  i.  3,  ». 

Viol-de-gnmbo'js. 
Violent  thefts.     T-  C.  v.  3,  n.  Do  not  count  it  holy 

To  hurt  by  oeing just:  it  is  as  lawful, 

For  we  would  give  much,  to  count  violent  thefti 

And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 
Virgil's  '.ffineid.'     H.  4,  S.  P.  Induction,  i. 

Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride. 
Virginalling.    W.  T.  i.  2,  /. 

Still  virginalling 

Upon  his  palm. 
Virtue  go— virtue  to  go.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  f». 

Pattern  in  hi»nself  to  know, 

Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go. 
Vizaments — advisements.     M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

Take  your  vizimcnts  in  that. 

Void  «f  appointment— without  preparation  of  armour  or 
weapons.    T.  N.  K.  iii.  1,  n. 

I'll  prove  it  in  my  shackles,  with  these  hands 

Void  of  appointment. 
Vows  of  chastity.     G.  V.  iv.  3,  t. 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 
Vox.    T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

An  your  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you 
must  allow  vox. 
•Vulgar  Errors,'  Sir  Thomas  Brown's.    T.  C.  ii.  3,  i. 

The  elephant  hath  joints,  S:c. 
Vulgarly— publicly.     M.  M.  v.  1,  «. 

To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 

So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd. 

W. 

Waflt— waves,  signs.     H.  i.  4,  n. 

Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  wafts  you  to  a  more  removed  ground. 
Walking-sticks.     M.  A.  v.  4,  i. 

There  u  uo  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with 
horn. 
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Wall-newt  and  the  water — the  wall-newt,  and  the  water- 
newt.     L.  iii.  4,  n. 

The  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  water. 
Waiter— commonly  pronounced  Water.   H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  1.  n. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 
And  told  me  that  by  Water  I  should  die. 

Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded; 

Thy  name  is  Gualtier,  being  rightly  sounded. 
War  proclaimed  by  Caesar  against  Cleopatra, — from  North'i 
'Plutarch.'     A.  C.  iii.  7,  «. 

'T  is  said  in  Rome. 
Warden — name  of  a  pear.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

I  must  have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies. 
Warder — truncheon,  or  staff  of  command.     R.  S.  i.  3,  ». 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 
Ware,  bed  of.     T.  N.  iii.  2,  i. 

Big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England. 
Warkworth  Castle.     H.  4,  S.  P.  Induction,  t. 

This  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 
Warn  (v.) — summon.     R.  T.  i.  3,  n. 

And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence. 
Warn(v.) — summon.    J.  C.  v.  1,  n. 

They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here. 
Warrior — applied  to  a  lady.     O.  ii.  I,  n. 

Oth.  O  my  fair  warrior.' 
Warrior.     O.  iii.  4,  n.     (See  O.  ii.  1,  n.) 

I  was  ( unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am) 

Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul. 
Warriors  for  the  working-day — soldiers  ready  for  work,  Dot 
dressed  up  for  a  holiday.     H.  F.  iv.  3,  n. 

We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day. 
Wars  (in  the  time  of  Elizabeth).     G.  V.  i.  3,  i. 

Some  to  the  wars,  &c. 

Wasp-tongue — peevish  and  mischievous  tongue.  H.  jv.  F.  P. 
i.  3,  n. 

Why,  what  a  wasp-tongue  and  impatient  fool. 
Wasps.     G.  V.  i.  2,  t. 

Injurious  wasps !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
Watch — watch-light,  night-candle.     R.  T.  v.  3,  n. 

Give  me  a  watch. 
Watch-case.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

And  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell. 
Watch  him  tame.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

My  lord  shall  never  rest ; 

I'll  watch  him  lame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience. 
Watch  in  Italy.     R.  J.  v.  3,  i. 

The  watch  is  coming. 
Watches.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  i. 

Wind  up  my  watch. 
Watchmen,  ancient.     M.  A.  iii.  3,  i. 

Have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen. 
Water-galls.     Luc.  n. 

These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 

Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 
Wax(v.)— grow.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead  wax. 
Waxen — penetrable.    R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 

That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 
Waxen  epitaph.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 
Way  of  common  trade.     R.  S.  iii.  3,  n. 

Or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 

Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head. 

Way  of  life.     M.  v.  3,  n. 

My  way  of  life 

Is  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf. 
'  We  three,'  picture  of.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  i. 

How  now,  my  hearts  ?   Did  you  never  see  the  picturt 
of  we  three  ? 
Weak  evils — causes  of  weakness.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger. 
Weary— exhausted.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  «. 

Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb. 
Web  and  the  pin— dimness  of  sight,  cataract.     L.  iii  4,  n. 

He  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and 
makes  the  hare-lip. 

Weed— garment.     Luc.  n. 

That  spot«  und  stains  love's  modest  gnow-white  IP**' 
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ffeei — garment.    So.  ii.  n. 

Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  OB  now, 

Will  br  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held. 
Weeds.     G.  V.  ii.  7,  ». 

Such  tretdi 

As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 
Weeds.    Cor.  ii.  2,  ». 

As  weds  before 

A  vessel  under  sail. 
Weet  (v.) — know.     A.  C.  i.  1.  n. 

In  which  I  bind, 

On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  treet 

We  stand  up  peerless. 
Weigh  oat — outweigh.     H.  E.  iii.  1,  «. 

They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions, 

They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here. 
Weird.    M.  i.  3,  n. 

The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Welkin— blue.     W.  T.  i.  2,  *, 

Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye. 
Well.    W.  T.  v.  1,  n. 

What  were  more  holy 

Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well  t 
Well  apo'ared — rendered  apparent.     Cor.  iv.  3,  n. 

But  your  favour  is  icell  appeared  by  your  tongue. 
Well  beliece  (hit— be  well  assured  of  this.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 
Well  beliere  this, 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs,  &c. 
Well-liking— m  good  condition.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2.  n. 

Well-liking  wits  they  have. 
Welsh  hook.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  i. 

A  Welth  hook. 
Were  inrincible — could  not  be  mastered.    H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

He  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick 
sight  were  invincible. 
Westminster,  William  de  Colchester,  abbot  of.   R.  S.  v.  6,  i. 

Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave. 
Whalts'  bone— tooth  of  the  walrus.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales'  bone. 
What  a  fail  Fortune  doet  t/ie  thick-lips  owe — what  a  fall  does 
Fortune  owe  the  thick  lips.     O.  i.  1.  n. 

What  a  fall  Fortune  duet  fie  thick  lipt  oice, 

If  he  can  carry 't  thus. 
What  he  would  not.     Cor.  v.  1,  n. 

What  he  would  do, 

He  sent  in  writing  after  me, — vkat  he  would  not; 

Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions. 
What  in  rest  you  have.    J.  iv.  2,  it. 

If,  u-titit  in  rest  you  hare,  in  right  you  hold. 
Whaterer  hare— whatever  things  have.     Cor.  i.  2,  n. 

Whatever  have  been  thought  on  in  this  state. 
When — expression  of  impitience.    T.  i.  2,  n. 

Come  forth,  I  say :  there's  other  business  for  thee : 

Come,  thou  tortoise !  when  ! 
When — expression  of  impatience.     R.  S.  L  1,  n. 
When,  Harry  ?  trhen  t 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 
When— expression  of  impatience.    J.  C.  ii.  1,  *. 

When,  Lucius,  when  .'  Awake.  I  say!  What,  Lucius! 
'When  daisies  pied.'     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i. 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 

Whenai — when.     So.  xlix.  n. 

Whenat  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects. 

Wher'— wherefore.    L.  ii.  1,  n. 

Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets !  I  know  not  wher'  he  comes. 

Whe'r—  whether.     So.  lix.  «. 

Whether  we  are  mended,  or  trke'r  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 

Where— whereas.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  n. 

And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age. 

Where— whether.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

But  where  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head. 

Wkere—  wheeas.    H.  6,  S   P.  iii.  2.  w. 

Wh-re.  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad, 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes. 

Mere — used  as  a  noun.     L.  i.  1,  n. 

Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 


'    Where — -whereas.    L.  i.  2.  n. 

Where,  if  you   violently  proceed  against  him,  mi»- 
taking  his  purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your 
own  honour. 
Where — whereas.     Luc.  «. 

Where  now  1  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me. 
Where — whereas.     P.  ii.  3,  n. 

Where  now  his  son 's  like  a  glow-worm  in  the  night. 
Where  it  the  life— title  of  a  sonnet.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Where  it  the  life  that  late  I  led  ! 
'  Where  the  bee  sucks.'    T.  v.  1,  i. 

Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover.     A.  C.  IT 
10,  n.  Our  foot 

Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city, 
Shall  stay  with  us  : — order  for  sea  is  given 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven  : — 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  bett  discover. 
Whereat— where.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Alban's, 
Whereat  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 
Whereat — where.     P.  i.  2,  n. 

I  went  to  Antioch, 

Whereat  thou  know*st.  against  the  face  of  death, 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty. 
Wherein— in  that.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

Punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts,  wherein  I 
confess  me  much  guilty  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent 
ladies  anything. 
Wherein  went  ke — in  what  dress  did  he  go.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

How  looked  he .'     Wherein  went  ke  t 

Which  now  you  centure  him — which  now  you  censure  him  for. 
M.  M.  ii.  1,  n. 

Err'd  in  this  point  tchich  note  you  censure  him. 
Which  often,— thus,— correcting  thy  stout  heart.    Cor.  iii. 
2,  n.  Waving  thy  head, 

Which  often,— thmt, — correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
Xow  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
Whiffler.    H.  F.  v.  Chorus,  i. 

Like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king. 
Whipping,  custom  of.     A.  W.  ii.  2,  i. 

Do  you  cry,  'O  Lord,  sir,'  at  your  whipping 
White  death— paleness  of  death.     A.  W.  ii.  3.  n. 

Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever. 

Whiter,  Mr.,  explanation  of  the  passage,  A.  L.  iii.  2.  i.— 

Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart 

Cleopatra's  majesty ; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Whitsun  morris-dance.     H.  F.  ii.  4,  i. 

Were  busied  with  a  If'hitsan  morns-dance. 
WhUtttrt— launders.     M.  W.  iii.  3,  n. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitttert  in  Datche    ueao. 
Whose  unicuhed  yoke— to  whose  unwished  voke      M.  N.  D. 
i-  Ii  "•  Wh'jte  unicished  yi..e 

My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 
Widowhood — property  to  which  a  widow  is  entitled     T.  S. 
ii.  1,  n. 

And,  for  tha^  dowry,  1 11  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood. 
Witt-weald.    H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  «. 

There 's  a  franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent  hath  brought 
three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold. 
Wild-goose  chase.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 
Wilderiett-wildness.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wildemett 
Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood. 
Will  be  his  fire.    Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

This,  as  you  say, — suggested 
At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  teach  the  people,— (which  time  shall  not  want, 
If  he  be  put  upon't,  and  that's  as  easy 
At  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  ke  hit  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble. 

Willfindemployment—wiM&nA  employment  for.  H.E.  ii.  !,«. 
And  generally,  whoever  the  king  favo  ,rs, 
The  cardinal  instantly  if  ill  find  employment, 
Will  to  her  content— will  in  proportion  to  her  consent.  R.  J. 
L  2,  n. 

My  tciUto  her  content  is  but  a  part. 
Wimpled— veiled.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  I,  n. 

This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy. 
Wincot.    T.  S.  Induction,  2,  i. 

The  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot. 
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IFfridmwp— winding.    T.  iv.  1 ,  n. 

You  nymphs  called  Naiads,  of  the  winaering  brooks. 

Windows — eyelids.    V.  A.  ». 

Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  upheaveth. 
Windsor  forest.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  «. 

I  think  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at  Windsor. 
Windsor,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.     M.  W.  i.  1,  I. 

Never  a  -woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne  s 
mind  than  I  do. 
Winter's  pale.    W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter  s  pale. 
Wise-woman— witch.     M.  W.  iv.  5,  n. 

Was  't  not  the  wise-woman  of  Brentford  f 
Wish  him— commend  him.    T.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 
Wistly— wistfully.     R.  S.  v.  4,  n. 

And  speaking  it,  he  wisily  looked  on  me. 
Wit— mental  power  in  general.    M.  V.  ii.  1,  n. 

If  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 

And  hedg'd  me  by  his  ;<  it,  to  yield  myself. 
Wit— understanding.     J.  C.  iii.  2,  n. 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
'  Wit,  whither  wilt? '     A.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say, 
— '  Wit,  whither  wilt?' 

Witchcraft,  law  againsf,  by  Jame?  I.     O.  i.  3,  ». 
The  bloody  book  of  law 

You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 

With  tempering.     V.  A.  n. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression? 
With  the  manner— m  the  fact.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

If  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner. 
With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent.    W.  T.  iii.  2,  ». 

Since  he  came 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 
Have  strain'd  to  appear  thus. 
Without  knives.     T.  Ath.  i.  2,  n. 

Methinks,  they  should  invite  them  without  Knives 
Witt— senses.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

In  our  last  conflict,  Aur  of  his  five  wits  went  halting 
off. 
Wits,  the.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

The  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits. 
(Titty— of  sound  judgment,  of  good  understanding.    H.  6, 
T.  P.  i.  2,  ».  For  they  are  soldiers, 

Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. 
Woe  to  his  correction— woe  compared  to  his  correction.  G.  V. 
Ii.  4,  n. 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 
Wolfish.     Cor.  ii.  3,  n. 

Why  in  this  wolfish  gown  should  I  stand  here  f 
Woman  of  Hie  world — married.    A.  L.  v.  8,  n. 

I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a 
w>man  of  the  world. 

Woman-tired— hen-pecked.    W.  T.  ii.  3,  n. 
Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman-tired. 
Women  actors.     M.  N.  D.  i.  2, «'. 

You  shall  play  it  in  a  mask. 
Wont — are  accustomed.    H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrench'd, 
Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city. 
Wojd-mart,  wild.     G.  V.  ii.  3,  n. 

Like  a  wood  woman. 
Wood-wild,  mad.    M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  here  am  I  and  wood  within  this  wood. 
Wood— mad.    H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  7,  n. 

How  the  young  vrhelp  of  Talbot's,  raging  wood, 
Did  fiesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 
Wood — mad.     V.  A.  n. 

Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood 
Woodbine.     M.  N.  D.  iv.  I,  n. 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle  gently 
entwist. 
Woodman—  hunter.     M.  W.  v.  5,  n. 

Am  I  a  woodman  f  ha ! 
Woolward—  wanting  a  shirt.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  ». 

I  go  woolward  for  penance. 
Woosel-cock.    M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  i. 

The  wotsel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange-tawny  bill. 
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Worm.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm. 
Worth— fortune,  wealth.    T.  N.  iii.  3,  n. 

But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm. 
Worth  a  Jew's  eye.'    M.  V.  ii.  5,  i. 

Will  be  worth  a  Jew's  eye. 
Worth  the  whistle.     L.  iv.  2,  n. 

I  have  been  wortti  the  whistle. 
Worts— generic  name  of  cabbages.     M.  W.  i.  1,  *. 

Good  worts!  good  cabbage ! 
Would— it  would.     A.  W.  II,  n. 

Had  it  stretched  so  far,  would  have  made  natuis 
immortal. 
Wound — twisted  round.    T.  ii.  2,  n. 

Sometime  am  I 

All  wound  with  adders. 

Wrack— wreck.    O.  ii.  1,  n. 

A  noble  ship  of  Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wrack  and  sufferance. 
Wreak— revenge.    Cor.  iv.  5,  n. 

Then  if  thou  hast 

A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs. 
Wren  of  nine.    T.  N.  iii  2,  n. 

Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine  comes. 

Wretch.    O.  iii.  3,  n. 

Excellent  wretch!    Perdition  catch  my  soul 

But  I  do  love  thee. 
WritMed— wrinkled.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 

Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 
Wrying— deviating  from  the  right  path.    Cy.  v.  1,  n. 
How  many 

Must  murther  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 

For  wrying  but  a  little ! 

Y. 

•fare— ready,  nimble.    M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

You  shall  find  me  yare. 
Yare— nimble.    A.  C.  iii.  11,  n. 

A  hnlter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank, 

For  being  yare  about  him. 
Yarely— quickly,  readily.    T.  i.  1,  n. 

Fall  to  't  ytirely,  or  we  run  ourselves  aground. 
Yeoman— bailiff's  follower.    H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

Where's  your  yeoman  t 
Yield  (v.)— reward.     A.  C.  iv.  2,  n. 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 

And  the  gods  yield  you  for  't. 
Yonder  generation.     M.  M.  iv.  3,  n. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 

To  yonder  generation,  you  shall  find 

Y  mr  safety  manifested. 
York,  duchess  of.     R.  S.  v.  2,  i. 
You  areallow'd — you  are  an  allowed  fool.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  it. 

Go,  you  are  allow'd. 
You  are  too  young  in  this.    A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  thit. 
You  are  senseless— be  you  senseless.     Cy.  ii.  3,  n. 
So  seem,  as  if 

You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 

You  tender  to  her,  that  you  in  all  obey  her, 

Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tend*, 

And  therein  you  are  senseless. 
YJU  priority— you  of  priority.     Cor.  i.  1,  n. 

\Ve  must  follow  yoa; 

Right  worthy  you  priority. 
Younger— youngling.     M.  V.  ii.  6,  n. 

How  like  a  younger,  or  a  prodigal. 

Your  eyes.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

If  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yotmell 
with  your  judgment. 
Your  gaskins  fall.    T.  N.  i.  5,  n. 

Clown.  But  I  am  resolved  on  two  points. 
Maria.  That  if  one  break  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  If 
both  break,  your  gaskim  fall. 

z. 

Zeal,  now  melted.     J.  ii.  2  ,  n. 

Lest  zeal,  nnw  meltrd,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse, 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  wai 
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AAROX  a  Moor T.  And.          .     .  Act  i.  Sc.  2;  ii.  I,  3,  4;  iii.  1;  ir.fl;  V.  1,  & 

Abergavenny,  Lord H.  E i.  1. 

Abhorson,  an  executioner M.  M.    .     .'   .    .  iv.  2,  3. 

Abrain.  servant  to  Montague .     .  R.  J.     ....  i.  1. 

Achilles,  a  Grecian  commander T.  C ii.  1,  3;  iii.  3;  IT.  5;  v.  1,  5,  6,  7,  9. 

Adam,  servant  to  Oliver A.  L i.  1 ;  ii.  3,  6,  7. 

Adrian,  a  loH T ii.  1 ;  iii.  3  ;  v.  1. 

Adriana,  wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus C.  E ii.  1,  2  ;  iv.  2,  4  ;  v.  1. 

^geon,  a  merchant  of  Syracuse C.  E L  1 ;  v.  1. 

JEmilia,  wife  to  ./Egeon,  an  Abbess  at  Ephesus   .    .    .    C.  E v.  1. 

jErailius,  a  noble  Roman T.  And.     .    .    .  iv.  4 ;  v.  1,  3. 

JEneas,  a  Trojan  commander T.  C i.  1,2,  3;  iv.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  v.  2,  11. 

Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  general       T.  C i.  3;  ii.  3;  iii.  3;  iv.  5 ;  v.  1,  5,  10. 

Agrippa,  friend  of  Caesar A.  C ii.  2,  4,  7;  iii.  2,  6;  iv.  1,  6,  7;  v.  1. 

Ague-cheek,  Sir  Andrew T.  N i.  3;  ii.  3,  5;  iii.  1,2,  4;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

Ajax,  a  Grecian  commander T.  C ii.  1,  3;  iii.  3;  iv.  5 ;  v.  1,  5,  6,  10. 

Alarbus,  son  to  Tamora ....T.  And.     .     .     .  i.  2. 

Albany,  Duke  of L i.  1,  4;  iv.  2  ;  v.  1,  3. 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  general T.  Ath.      .     .     .  i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  2;  iii.  5  ;  iv.  3;  v.  5. 

Alencon,  Duke  of H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  i.  2,  6;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  2,  3  ;  iv.  7;  v.  2,  4. 

Alexander,  servant  to  Cressida T.  C i.  2. 

Alexas,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra A.  C i.  2,  3,  5 ;  ii.  5 ;  iii.  3 ;  iv.  2. 

Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princess  Katherine    .    .     H.  P iii.  4 ;  v.  2. 

Alonzo,  King  of  Naples T i.  1;  ii.  1 ;  UL  3;  v.  1 

Ambassador H v.  2. 

Ambassadors  to  the  King  of  England H.  F i.  2. 

Amiens,  a   lord,   attpnding    upon    the   Duke    in  his  A.  L.     .     .     .  ii.  1,5,  7;  v.  4. 

banishment. 

Andromache,  wife  to  Hector T.  C.     •     .    .  v.  3. 

Andronicus,  Marcus,  brother  to  Titus  Andronicus   .    .  T.  And.     .    .    .  i.  1,  2:  ii.  2,  5;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  1,  3;  T.  J,  I. 

Andronicus,  Titus,  a  noble  Roman T.  And.     .     .     .  i.  2;  ii.  2.  4;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  J,  t. 

Angelo,  a  goldsmith C.  E iii.  1,  2;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1. 

Angelo,  the  deputy  [in  the  Duke's  absence]    .    .    .     .    M.  M i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  2,  4;  iv.  4;  v.  1. 

Angus,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland M i.  3,  4,  6  ;  v.  2,  4,  7. 

Anne,  Lady,  widow  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  son  to    R.  T i.  2;  iv.  1. 

King  Henry  VI. ;  afterwards  married  to  the  Duke 

of  Gloster. 

Antenor,  a  Trojan  commander T.  C i.  2;  iv.  1,  3,  4. 

Antigonus,  a  Sicilian  lord W.  T ii.  1,  3 ;  iii'.  3. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Antioch P 1.  I. 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  twin-brother  to  Antipholus  of  C.  E.          ...  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1,  4;  v.  1. 

Syracuse,  but  unknown  to  him,  and  son  to  .Egeon 

and  .Emilia. 

Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  twin-brother  to  Antipholus  of    C.  E i.  2  ;  ii.  2  j  iii.  2 ;  it.  3,  4;  T.  L 

Ephesus,  but  unknown  to  him,  and  son  to  yEgeon 

and  .Emilia. 

Antonio,  father  to  Proteus G.  V.    ....  i.  3. 

Antonio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice M.  V.    .    .     .     .  i.  1,  3;  ii.  6;  iii.  3;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1. 

Antonio,  brother  to  Leonato M.  A i.  2;  ii.  1 ;  v.  1,  4. 

Antonio,  a  sea-captain,  friend  to  Sebastian       .     .    .    .    T.  N ii.  1 ;  iii.  3,  4;  v.  1. 

Antonio,  brother  to  Prospero,  and  usurping  Duke  of    T i.  1  ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  3 ;  v.  1. 

Milan. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  a  triumvir  after  the  death  of  Julius  J.  C.     ....  t  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  1.  2;  iv.  1;  T.  1,  4,  5. 

Caesar. 

Antony,  Mark,  a  triumvir A.  C.     .     .  i.  1,  2,  3;  ii.  2,  3,  6,  7  ;  iii.  2,  4,  7,  8,  9,  ll;'iv 

2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  12,  13. 

Apemantus,  a  churlish  phUosopner T.  Ath.     .    .    .  L  1,  2;  M.  2;  iv.  3. 

Apothecary  .    .    •  R.  J T.  1. 
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Archidamus,  a  Bohemian  lord    

.    .    W.  T.   .    , 

.    .    .    Acti.  Se. 

1. 

Arcite,  in  love  with  Emilia    

.     .    T.  N.  K. 

.    .     .    i.  2;  ii.  1, 

2,  S,  5;  iii.  1,  3,5,6; 

v. 

T 

.     .     .     i.  2;  ii.  1  ; 

iii.  2,  3;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

Armado,  Don  Adriano  de,  a  fantastical  Spaniard 

.    .    L.  L.  L. 

,     .     .    i.  2;  iii.  1 

•  r    1,  2. 

.    M.  V.    . 

.    ii.  y. 

Artemidorus,  a  sophist  of  Cnidos J.  C ii.  3  ;  iii.  1. 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  son  of  Geffrey,  late  Duke  of    J ii.  1;  iii.  1,  2,  3;  iv.  1,  3. 

Bretagne,  the  elder  brother  of  King  John. 

Arviragus,  son  to  Cymbeline,  disguised  under  the  name    Cy iii.  3,  6  ;  iv.  2,  4 ;  v.  2,  3,  6. 

of  Cadwal,  supposed  son  to  Belarius. 

Astringer,  a  gentle A.  \V v.  1,  3. 

Athenian,  an  old T.  Ath.      .     .    .  i.  1. 

Attendant  on  the  young  Prince  Mamillius W.  T ii.  3. 

Audrey,  a  country  wench A.  L iii.  3  ;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

Aufidius,  Tullus,  general  of  the  Voices Cor i.  2,  8,  9 ;  iv.  5,  J ;  v.  2,  3,  5. 

Aumerle,  Duke  of,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York    .     .     .     .     R.  S i.  3,  4  ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2,  3  ;  iv.  1;  v.  1,  I. 

Austria,  Archduke  of .    .    .     J ii.  1,2;  iii.  1. 

Autolycus,  a  rogue W.  T.    .         .    .  iv.  2,  3 ;  v.  2. 

Auvergne,  Countess  of H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  ii.  3. 

Bagot,  a  creature  to  King  Richard      . R.  S i.  4  ;  ii.  1,  2;  iv.  1. 

Balthazar,  a  merchant C.  E iii.  1. 

Balthazar,  servant  to  Portia M.  V iii.  4. 

Balthazar,  servant  to  Don  Pedro M.  A i.  1 ;  ii.  1,3. 

Balthazar,  servant  to  Romeo R.  J i.  1 ;  v.  1.  3. 

Banquo,  a  general  of  the  King's  army M i.  3,  4,  6;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  3. 

Baptista,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Padua T.  S i.  1 ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2;  iv.  4;  v.  1,2. 

Bardolph,  follower  of  Falstaff M.  W i.  1,  3;  ii.  2;  iii.  5  ;  iv.  3,  5. 

Bardolph H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  ii.  2,  4  ;  iii.  3 ;  iv.  2. 

Bardolph,  Lord,  an  enemy  to  the  King H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .  i.  1,  3. 

Bardolph H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .  ii.  1,  2,  4;  iii.  2;  iv.  3;  v.  1,  8,  5 

Bardolph,  formerly  ser»ant  to  Falstaff,  now  a  soldier  in     H.  F ii.  1,  3  ;  iii.  2. 

King  Henry's  army. 

Barnardine,  a  dissolute  prisoner M.  M iv.  3;  v.  1. 

Bassanio,  friend  to  Antonio M.  V i.  1,  3;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  2;  iv.  1;  V.  1. 

Basset,  of  the  Red  Rose,  or  Lancaster  faction     .    .    .  H.  6,  F.  P.     .    .  iii.  4  ;  iv.  1. 

Bassianus,  brother  to  Saturninus T.  And.     .    .    .  i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  2,  3. 

Bastard  of  Orleans H.  6,  F.  P.     .    .  i.  2  ;  ii.  1;  iii.  2,  3  ;  iv.  7;  v.  4. 

Bates,  a  soldier  in  King  Henry's  army H.  F iv.  1. 

Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato M.  A i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  3 ;  iii.  1,  4;  iv.  1 ;  v.  8,4. 

Beaufort,  Cardinal,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  great-uncle  H.  6,  S.  P.     .    .  i.  1,  3 ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1,  2,  3. 

to  the  King. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  brother  to  the  King H.  F i.  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  2. 

Bedford.Duke  of,  uncle  to  the  King, and  regent  of  France  H.  6,  F.  P.     .    .  i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  2. 

Belarius,  a  banished  lord,  disguised  under  the  name  of    Cy iii.  3,  6  ;  iv.  2,  4  ;  v.  2,  3,  5. 

Morgan. 

Belch,  Sir  Toby,  uncle  of  Olivia T.  N i.  3,  5;  ii.  3,  5;  iii.  1,  2,  4;  iv.  1,  2;  T.  1. 

Benedick,  a  young  lord  of  Padua,  favourite  of  Don  Pedro    M.  A i.  1;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1,  2,  4. 

Benvolio,  nephew  to  Montague,  and  friend  to  Romeo  .     R.  J i.  1,  2,  4;  ii.  1,  4;  iii.  1. 

Berkeley,  Earl R.  S ii.  3. 

Bernardo,  an  officer H i.  1,  2. 

Bertram,  Count  of  Rousillon A.  W i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  1,  3,  5j  iii.  3,  5,  6  ;  iv.  2,  3;  v.  8. 

Bianca,  daughter  to  Baptists,  and  sister  to  Katherina      T.  S i.  1 ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  2  ;  v.  1,  2. 

Bianca,  a  courtezan O iii.  4;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1. 

Biondello,  servant  to  Lucentio T.  S i.  1,  2;  ii.  1;  iii.  2;  iv.  2,  4;  v.  1,  J. 

Biron,  Lord,  attending  on  the  King L.  L.  L.     .    .     .  i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  3;  v.  2. 

Blanch,  daughter  to  Alphonso   King  of  Castile,  and    J ii.  1,2;  iii.  1. 

niece  to  King  John. 

Blount,  Sir  James R.  T v.  2. 

Blunt,  Sir  Walter H.  4,  F.  P.     .    .  i.  1,  3;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  3 ;  v.  1,  S. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  son  to  John  of    R.  S i.  1,  3;  ii.  3;  iii.  1,3;  iv.  1;  r.  I,  A. 

Gaunt,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 

Bolingbroke,  a  conjuror;  and  a  spirit  raised  by  him  H.  C,  S.  P.     .     .  1.  4  ;  ii.  3. 

Bona,  sister  to  the  French  Queen H.  6,  T.  P.    .    .  iii.  3. 

Borachio,  follower  of  Don  John      .         M.  A i.  3  ;  ii.  1,  2  ;  Ui.  3;  Iv.  2  ;  V.  1- 

Bottom,  the  weaver M.  N.  D.  .     .     .  i.  1 ;  iii.  1;  iv.  1,  2. 

Bouchier,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury    .    .    .    R.  T iii.  1. 

Boult,  servant  to  the  Pander P iv.  3,  6. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of H.  P iii.  5;  iv.  ». 

Boy M.  A.    .     •    .    .  ii.  3. 

Boy,  servant  to  Nym,  Bardolph,  and  PUtol     .    .    .    .    H.  F ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2;  iv.  4. 

Boy B,.  J.     ....  L  2.. 
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Beret,  a  lord  attending  on  the  Princess  of  France     .     .  L.  L.  L.     .     .     .     Act  ii.  Sc.  1 ,  iv.  !;  v.  2. 

Brabantio,  a  senator ;  father  to  Desdemona     .     .    .     .  O i .  1,  2,  3. 

Brakenbury,  Sir  Robert,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower    .     .  R.  T i.  l,4;iv.  1. 

Brandon H.  E i.  1. 

Brother  to  the  Gaoler T.  X.  K.    .         .    iv.  1. 

Brutus,  Decius,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar      .  J.  C i.  2  ;  ii.  1.  2  ;  iii.  1. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Cesar      .  J.  C ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1,  2;  ir.  2,  3  ;  T.  1,  2,  3,  *,  5. 

Brutus,  Junitu.  a  tribune  of  the  people Cor i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  2,  3  ;  iii.  1,  3;  iv.  2,  6  ;  T.  1. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of;  of  the  King's  party    .     .    .     .  H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .     i.  1.  3.  4:  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  4,  S,  9  ;  v.  1. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of R.  T L  3;  ii.  1,  2;  iiL  1,  2,  4,  5,  7;  iv.  2;  v.  1. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of H.  E i.  1 ;  ii.  1. 

Bull-calf,  a  recruit H.  4.  S.  P.     .     .    iii.  2. 

Bullen,  Anne,  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Katherine ;  H.  E i.  4 :  ii.  3. 

afterwards  Queen. 

Burgundy,  Duke  of H.  F ii.  4 ;  T.  2. 

Burgundy,  Duke  of H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .     i.  2;  ii.  I,  2;  iii.  2,  J;  IT.  7;  T.  J, 

Burgundy,  Duke  of L.     ...         .LI. 

Bushy,  a  creature  to  King  Richard R.  S L  4  ;  ii.  1,  2  ;  iii.  1. 

ButU,  Doctor,  physician  to  the  King H.  E v.  2. 

Cade,  Jack,  a  rebel H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .    iv.  2,  3,  6.  7,  8.  10. 

Cssar,  Julius J.  C i.  2 ;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  1. 

Caesar,Octavius,a  triumvirafterthe  death  of  JuliusCaesar  J.  C iv.  l;v.  1,  5. 

Caesar,  Octavius,  a  triumvir A.  C i.  4;  ii.  2.  3,  6,  7  :  iii  2,  6,  S,  10;  iv.  1,  6,  10; 

v.  1,2. 

Caius,  Dr.,  a  French  physician M.  W.   .    .         .    i.  4;  ii.  3;  iii.  1.  2,  3;  ir.  2.  5;  T.  3,  5. 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  slave     ...  .  T i.  2 ;  ii.  2 ;  iU.  2  ;  iv.  1 ;  T.  1. 

Calphurnia,  wife  to  Czsar J.  C.  .     .     .     L2;  ii.  2. 

Cambridge,  Earl  of,  a  conspirator  against  the  King  .    .  H.  F ii.  2. 

Camillo,  a  Sicilian  1  rd VT.  T.    .          .     .     i.  1.  J;  5v.  1,  3;  v.  3. 

Campeius,  Cardinal H.  E.  .    ii.  2,  4;  i:i.  1. 

Caaidius,  lieutenant-general  to  Antony A.  C iii.  7,  S. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of H.  F i.  1,  2. 

Caphis,  servant  to  one  of  Timon's  creditors    .     .    .    .  T.  Ath  .     .     ii.  1,  2. 

Captain,  a  Sea,  friend  to  Viola T.  X.          .     .     .    i.  2. 

Captain  of  a  band  of  Welshmen     .    .         .....  R.  S.     ...         ii.  4. 

Captain    ...  H iv.  4. 

Captain,  a  Roman .  Cy iv.  2. 

Captain T.  And.          .     .    i.  2. 

Captain,  Sea,  Master,  and  Master's  Mate    .    .         .    .  H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .     iv.  1. 

Captains,  two  British .  Cy.  .    r.  3. 

Capucius,  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.    .  H.  E.    .     .          .    iv.  2. 

Capulet R.  J.          .          .     i.  1,  2,  5;  UL  1,  4,  5;  iv.  2,  4,  5;  v.  S. 

Capulet,  Lady,  wife  to  Capulet  .    .  R.  J  .     .     .    L  1,  3  ;  UL  1.  4,  S  ;  iv.  2,  S,  4,  5j  v.  J 

Carlisle,  Bishop  of , R.  S.          .     .         iii.  2,  3  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  6. 

Casca,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Cssar J.  C.      .     .          .     i.  2.  3;  ii.  1,  2  ;  iii.  1. 

Cassandra,  daughter  to  Priam ;  a  prophetess  .    .    .     .  T.  C ii.  2;  v.  3. 

Cassio,  lieutenant  to  Othello O L  2;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  3,  4;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1,  2. 

Cassius,  a  Conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar     .     .     .     .  J.  C L  2,  3  ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1,  2  ;  iv.  2,  3;  v.  1,  3. 

Catesby,  Sir  William R.  T.          ,     .         i.  3:  iii.  2,  5,  7  ;  iv.  2,  4;  v.  3,  i. 

Cathness,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland M v.  2,  4,  7. 

Cato,  young,  a  frie.id  to  Brutus  and  Cassius    .    .     .    .  J.  C.     ....     v.  3,  4. 

Celia,  daughter  to  Frederick A.  L i.  2.  3;  ii.  4;  iii.  2,  4,  5  ;  iv.  1,  3j  T.  4. 

Ceres,  a  spirit T.     .....    iv.  1. 

Cerimon,  a  lord  of  Ephesus P.     ....    iii.  2,  4;  v.  S. 

Chalcas,  a  Trojan  priest  taking  part  with  the  Greeks    .  T.  C.    .         .    .    m.Z;  v.  2. 

Chamberlain,  Lord H.  E L  3,  4;  U.  2,  3;  iiL  2;  v.  2,  3. 

Chancellor,  Lord H.  E v.  2. 

Charles,  wrestler  to  Frederick        A.  L i.  1.  2. 

Charles  TI.,  King  of  France H.  F ii.  4;  iiL  5;  v.  2. 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  King  of  France    .    .  H.  6,  F.  P.     .    .     i.  2,  5,  6  ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  2,       iv.     ,  v.  2,  4. 

Channian.  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra A.  C i.  2,  3,  5;  ii.  5;  iii.  3,  9,  11;  iv.2,  4,  11, 13;  V.  S. 

ChatUlon,  ambassador  from  France  to  King  John    .     .  J i.  1  ;  ii.  1. 

Chiron,  son  to  Tamora T.  And.     .     .    .    i.  2;  ii.  1,  2,  3,  5;  iv.  2,  4    T.  2. 

Chorus H.  F i.  ii.  iu.  iv.  v. 

Chorus R.  J L5. 

Cicero,  a  senator J-  C i.  2,  3. 

Cinna,  a  conspirator  against  Julio*  Cesar J.  C L  3 ;  ii.  1,  2 ;  UL  1 

Cinna,  a  poet J.  C iii.  S. 

CitUen  cf  Antium Cor iv.  4. 

Clarence,  Thomas,  Puke  of H.  4,  S.  P.      .         iv.  4;v.  2. 
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Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  .     .    R.  T Acti.  Sc.  1,4. 

Claudio,  a  young  lord  of  Florence,  favourite  of  Don  Pedro    M.  A i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  3  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1,  8.  4. 

Claudio,  a  young  gentleman M.  M i.  3;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  2;  v.  1. 

Claudius,  King  of  Denmark       H i.  2;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  1,  2,  3;  iv.  1,  3,  5,  7;  V.  1,  1 

Claudius,  a  servant  to  Brutus J.  C iv.  3. 

Cleomenes,  a  Sicilian  lord W.  T iii.  1,  2,  v.  1. 

Cleon,  Governor  of  Tharsus P.     .....  i.  4;  iii.  3;  iv.  4. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt A.  C i.  1,  2,  3,  5;  ii.  5  ;  iii.  3,  7,  9,  11 ;  iv.  2,  4,  8 

10,  11,  13;  v.  2. 

Clerk  of  Chatham H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  iv.  2. 

Clifford,  Lord,  of  the  King's  party H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  iv.  8,  9;  v.  1,  2. 

Clifford,  young,  son  to  Lord  Clifford H.  6,  S.  P.     .    .  v.  1,  2. 

Clifford,  Lord,  a  lord  on  King  Henry's  side      .     .     .     .  H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  i.  1,  3,  4;  ii.  2,  4,  6. 

Clitus,  a  servant  to  Brutus J-  C v.  5. 

Cloten,  son  to  the  Queen  by  a  former  husband     .     .    .     Cy i.  3  ;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  5  j  iv.  1,  2. 

Clown,  servant  to  the  Countess  of  Rousillon     ....     A.  W i.  3;  ii.  2,  4j  iii.  2;  iv.  5;  v.  2. 

Clown,  servant  to  Olivia T.  N i.  5;  ii.  3,  4;  iii.  1  j  iv.  1,  2;  v.  1 

Clown M.  M i.  2  ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  2,  3. 

Clown,  son  to  the  old  shepherd W.  T iii.  3 ;  iv.  2,  3  ;  v.  2. 

Clown,  servant  to  Othello       O.          ....  iii.  1 ,  4. 

Clown A.  C v.  2. 

Clown T.  And.     .     .     .  iv.  3,  4. 

Cobweb,  a  fairy M.  N.  D.  .     .    .  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1. 

Colevile,  Sir  John,  an  enemy  to  the  King II.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  iv.  3. 

Cominius,  a  ger«ral  against  the  Voices  ......     Cor i.  1,  6,  9 ;  ii.  1,  2  ;  iii.  1,  2,  3 ;  iv.  1,  6  :  T.  1. 

Conrade,  follower  oi~  ^on  John M.  A i.  3;  iii.  3;  iv.  2 ;  v.  1. 

Conspirators  with  Aufidiuj Cor v.  5. 

Constable  of  France - H.  F ii.  4;  iii.  5,  7  ;  iv.  2,  5. 

Constance,  mother  to  Arthur J ii.  1 ;  iii.  1,  4. 

Cordelia,  daughter  to  Lear L i.  1  ;  iv.  4,  7  ;  v.  2,  3. 

Corin,  a  shepherd ,    .    .    A.  L ii.  4;  iii.  2,  4,  5  ;  v.  1. 

Coriolanus,  Caius  Marcius,  a  noble  Roman      ....    Cor i.  1,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9  ;  ii.  1,  2,  3  ;   iii.  1,  2,  3  ;  iv.  1 

4,  5;  v.  2,  3,  5. 

Cornelius,  a  courtier H i.  2 ;  ii.  2. 

Cornelius,  a  physician Cy i.  C;  v.  5. 

Cornwall,  Duke  of    . L.     .    .     .     .     .  i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  2,  4;  iii.  5,  7. 

Costard,  a  clown  . L.  L.  L.     .    .    .  i.  1,  2;  iii.  1  j  iv.  1,  2;  v.  1,  2 

Court,  a  soldier  in  King  Henry's  army H.  F iv.  1. 

Courtezan C.  E.     ...  iv.  3,  4;  v.  1. 

Courtier H v.  2. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury H.  E ii.  4  ;  v.  1,  2,  4. 

Cressida.  daughter  to  Chalcas T.  C i.  2 ;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  2,  4,  5  j  v.  2. 

Crier H.  E ii.  4. 

Cromwell,  servant  to  Wolsey H.  E.    .         .     .  iii.  2  j  v.  2. 

Cupid  and  Maskers T.  Ath.      .     .     .  i.  2. 

Curan,  a  courtier L ii.  1. 

Curio,  a  gentleman  attmding  on  the  Duke T.  N i.  1,4;  ii.  4. 

Curtis,  servant  to  Petrucio T.  S iv.  1. 

Cymbeline,  King  of  Britain Cy i.  2;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  1,  5;  iv.  3  ;   v.  2   3,5 

Dancer,  a  speaker  of  the  epilogue H.  4,  S.  P.      .  Epilogue. 

Dardanius,  a  servant  to  Brutus J.  C v.  5. 

Daughter  to  the  Gaoler,  in  love  with  Palamon     .    .    .  T.  N.  K.    .    .    .  ii.  1,  4,  6 ;  iii.  2,  4,  5 ;  iv.  1,  3-  v.  8. 

Daughter  of  Clarence R.  T ii.  2;  iv.  1. 

Daughter  to  Antiochus P i.  1. 

Davy,  servant  to  Shallow H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  v.  1,  3. 

Deiphobus,  son  to  Priam T.  C iv.  1,  3,  4. 

Demetrius,  in  love  with  Hermia M.  N.  D.   .     .    .    i.  1  ;  ii.  2,  3;  iii.  2;  Iv.  1 ;  v.  1. 

Demetrius,  friend  of  Antony A.  C i.  1. 

Demetrius,  son  to  Tamora T.  And.     .    .    .  i.  2;  ii.  1,  2,  S,  5;  iv.  2,  4;  T.  8. 

Dennis,  servant  to  Oliver A.  L i.  1. 

Denny,  Sir  Anthony H.  E.     .    .    .     '.  v.  1. 

Dercetas,  friend  of  Antony A.  C iv.  12;  v.  1. 

Desdemona,  wife  to  Othello O i.  3  ;  ii.  1,  3  ;  iii.  3,  4  ;  iv.  1,  2,  3  ,  T.  «. 

Diana,  daughter  to  the  Widow A.  W iii.  5  ;  iv.  1,  4  ;  v.  1,  3. 

Diana P v.  2. 

Dick,  a  follower  of  Jack  Cade H.  6,  S.  P.      .    .  iv.  2,  3,  6,  7. 

Diomedes,  a  Grecian  commander T.  C ii.  3;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  1,  3,  4,  5  ;  v.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6, 10. 

Diomedes,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra A.  C iv.  12,  13. 

Dion,  a  Sicilian  lord W.  T iii.  1,  2;  v.  1. 

Dionyza,  wife  to  Cleon P i.  4  ;  iii.  3 ;  iv.  1,  4. 
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Doctor,  an  English M Act.  iv.  Sc.  3. 

Doctor,  a  Scotch M v.  1,  3. 

Dogberry,  a  city  officer M.  A.    .....  iii.  3,  5  ;  iv.  2 ;  v.  1. 

Dolabella,  friend  of  Czsar A.  C iii.  10;  v.  1,  2. 

Donalbain,  son  to  Duncan M i.  2,  4,  6 ;  U.  J. 

Door-keeper  of  the  council-chamber H.  E v.  2. 

Dorcas,  a  shepherdess W.  T iv.  3. 

Dorset,  Marquis  of,  son  to  King  Edward's  queen     .     .     R.  T i.  3;  ii.  1,  2;  iv.  1. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  Earl  of H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  iv.  1,  3;  v.  2,  3,  4. 

Dromio  of  Ephesus,  twin-brother  to  Dronio  of  Syracuse,  C.  E.      ....  L2;  ii.  1 ;  iii  1;  ir.  1,4;  v.  1. 

and  attendant  on  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 

Dromio  of  Syracuse,  twin-brother  to  Dromio  of  Ephesus,  C.  E.     ....  1.  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  1,  2:  iv.  I,  2,  3,  4}  T.  L 

and  attendant  on  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Duke,  father  to  Silvia G.  V ii.  4;  iii.  1,  2  ;  v.  2,  4 

Duke,  living  in  exile A.  L ii.  1,  7;  v.  4. 

Dull,  a  constable L.  L.  L.      .     .    .  i.  1,  2;  iv.  2;  v.  1. 

Dumain,  a  lord  attending  on  the  King L.  L,  L.     .    .    .  i.  1 ;  ii.  1  ;  iv.  3 ;  v.  2. 

Duncan,  King  of  Scotland M L  2,  4,  6. 

Edgar,  son  to  Gloster L. L  2j  iL  1,  3;  UL  4,  6;  iv.  1,  S;  v.  1,  J,  S. 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York     .  H.  6,  T.  P.     .    .  L  3. 

Edmund,  bastard  son  to  Gloster L L  1,  2;  iL  1.  2;  UL  3,  5,  7;  iv.  2;  r.  I,  3. 

Edward,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York H.  6,  S   P.      .    .  v.  1. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King  Edward  IV.,  H.  6,  T.  P.     .    .  L  1,  2;  iL  1,  2,  3,  6 ;  UL  2;  iv.  1,  5,  T;  v.  1,  2, 

son  to  the  Duke  of  York.  3,  4,  5,  f. 

Edward,  Prince  of  \Vale«,  son  to  Henry  VI H.  6,  T.  P.     .    .  i.  1 ;  iL  2,  5;  Iii.  3;  r.  4,  5. 

Edward  IV..  King R.  T iL  1. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  V.,     R.  T UL  1. 

son  to  Edward  IV. 

Egeus,  father  to  Hermia M.  N.  D.    .    .     .  i.  1  ;  iv.  1. 

Eglamour,  agent  for  Silvia  In  her  escape G.  V iv.  3;  T.  1. 

Elbow,  a  simple  constable M.  M iL  1 ;  iii.  2. 

Elinor,  tl.e  widow  of  King  Henry  II.,  and  mother  of    J L  1 ;  ii.  1,  2;  iiL  1,  3. 

King  John. 

Elizabeth,  queen  to  King  Edward  IV R.  T i.  3;  iL  I,  2,  4;  iv.  1,  4. 

Ely,  Bishop  of H.  F L  1,  2. 

Emilia,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Queen. W.  T ii.  2. 

Emilia,  wife  to  lago O ii.  1 ;  iii.  1,  3,  4;  iv.  2,  3;  v.  1,  2. 

Emilia,  sister  to  Hippolyta T.  N.  K.    .    .    .  i.  1,  3;  ii.  2,  5  ;  iii.  5,  (j ;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

Enobarbus,  Domitius,  friend  of  Antony A.  C ii.  2;  ii.  2,  6,  7;  iiL  2,  5,  7,  8,  11 ;  IT.  2,  6,  9 

Eros,  friend  of  Antony A.  C iii.  5,  9;  iv.  4,  S,  7,  12. 

Erpingham,  Sir  Thomas,  an  officer  in  King  Henry's  array    H.  F iv.  1. 

Escalus.  an  ancient  lord  [Joined  with  Angelo  in  the  depu-  M.  M.    .    .         .LI;  ii.  1;  iiL  2;  iv.  4  ;  v.  1 

tat  ion]. 

Escalus,  Prince  of  Verona R.  J L  1 ;  iiL  1 ;  v.  J. 

Escanes,  a  lord  of  Tyre-. p L3;iL4. 

Essex,  Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  Earl  of,  chief  justiciary  of    J LI. 

England. 

Euphronius,  an  ambassador  from  Antony  to  Caesar      .    A.  C iiL  10,  11. 

Evans,  Sir  Hugh,  a  Welsh  parson M.  W L  1,  2 ;  iiL  1,  2,  3;  iv.  1,  2,  4,  5;  T.  4,  i. 

Exeter,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  the  King H.  F i.  2;  ii.  2,  4  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  3,  6,  7,  8;  T.  2. 

Exetcr,ThomasBeaufort,Dukeof,great-uncletotheKing  H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  i.  1 ;  iii.  I;  iv.  1;  v.  1,5. 

Exeter,  Duke  of,  a  lord  on  King  Henry's  side  .    .    .    .  H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  i.  1 ;  iL  o  ;  iv.  8, 

Exten,  Sir  Pierce  of R.  S v.  4,  5,  6. 

Fabian,  »ervant  to  Olivia T.  N ii.  5;  iii.  2,  4;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

Falstaff,  Sir  John M.  W L  1,  3;  ii.  2;  HL  3,  5 ;  iv.  2,  5;  r.  1,  S. 

Falstaff,  Sir  John H.  4.  F.  P.     .     .  i.  2 ;  iL  2,  4;  iiL  3 ;  iv.  2;  T.  1,  3,  4. 

Falstaff H.  4,  S.  P.      .    .  i.  2 ;  iL  1,  4;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  3;  T.  1,  S,  5. 

Fang,  a  sheriff's  officer H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .  iL  1. 

Fastolfe,  Sir  John H.  6,  F.  P.      .    .  iii.  2;  iv.  1. 

Father  that  has  killed  his  son H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  ii.  5. 

Faulconbridge,  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Paulconbndge    J LI. 

Faulconbridge,  Philip,  half-brother  to  Robert  Taulcon-    J L  1 ;  iL  1,  2  ;  iiL  1,  2  3-  IT.  2,  8 ;  T.  1,  t,  0,  7. 

bridge,  bastard  son  to  King  Richard  I. 

Faulconbridge,  Lady,  mother  to  the  Bastard  and  Robert    J LI. 

Faulconbridge. 

Feeble,  a  recruit H.  4,  S.  P.      .    .  iii.  t. 

Fenton M.  W.    .    .    .    .  i.  4:  iiL  4;  iv.  6j  T.  5. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Navarre  .    .    .    . L.  L.  L.      .    .    .  i.  1  j  U.  1;  iv.  3;  r.  2. 

Ferdinand,  son  to  the  King  of  Naples T i.  1,  2 ;  IiL  1 ;  iv.  1  j  v.  1. 
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Fit z water,  Lord .    .  E.  S Act  iv.  Sc.  1 ;  T.  6. 

Flaminus,  servant  to  Timon T.  Ath.      .     .     .    ii.  2;  iii.  1,  4. 

Flavius,  steward  to  Timon T.  AU..      .     .    .    i.  2  j  ii.  2;  iii  4;  iv.  2,  3;  v.  2. 

Flavius,  a  tribune J.  C i.  1. 

Fleance,  son  to  Banquo M ii.  1  ,  iii.  3. 

Florence,  Duke  of A.  VT iii.  1,  3. 

Florizel,  son  to  Polixenes W.  T iv.  3  ;  v.  1,3. 

Fluellen,  an  officer  in  King  Henry's  army        .    .    .    .  H.  F wi.  2,  6;  iv.  1,  7  ;  v.  1. 

Flute,  the  bellows-mender M.  N.  D.   .    .     .    i.  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  2. 

Fool T.  Ath.      .    .    .    ii.  2. 

Fool L i.  4,  5 ;  ii.  4 ;  iii.  2,  4,  6. 

Ford,  Mr.,  a  gentleman  dwelling  at  Windsor   .    .    .    .  M.  W ii.  1,  2;  iii.  2,  3,  5  ;  iv.  2,  4;  v.  5. 

Ford,  Mrs M.  W i.  1 ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  2,  4 ;  v.  S,  6. 

Forester .  L.  L.  L.     .     .    .    iv.  I. 

Fortinbras,  Prince  of  Norway H iv.  4 ;  v.  2. 

France,  Princess  of L.  L.  L.     .    .     .    H.  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  2. 

France,  King  of A.  W i.  2  ;  ii.  1,  3;  v.  3. 

France,  King  of L 1.1. 

Franclsca,  a  nun .    .    .     .  M.  M i.  5. 

Francisco,  a  lord T ii.  1 ;  iii.  3  ;  v.  1. 

Francisco,  a  soldier II LI. 

Frederick,  brother  to  the  Duke,  and  usurper  of  hi&  A.  L.     .    .   _    .    L  2,  3;  ii  2;  iii.  1. 

dominions 

Friar M.  A iv.  1 ;  v.  4. 

Friends  to  the  Gaoler     .    . T.  N.  K.    .    .     .    iv.  1. 

Froth,  a  foolish  gentleman M .  M ii.  1. 

Gadshill   .    .    .    : H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .    ii.  1,  2,  4. 

Callus,  friend  of  Caesar A.  C v.  1,  2. 

Gaoler ,    .    .  W.  T ii  2. 

Gaoler T.  N.  K.    .     .     .    ii.  1,  2;  iv.  1,  3;  T.  £. 

Gaolers,  two Cy v.  4. 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester H.  E.     .    .    .    .    ii  2  ;  v.  1,  2. 

Gargrave,  Sir  William .  H.  6,  F.  P.     .    .    i.  4. 

Garter  King-at-Arms H.  E v.  4. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  uncle  to  the  King  R.  S i.  i,  2,  3;  iii. 

General  of  the  French  forces  in  Bordeaux H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .    iv.  2. 

Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief-Justice H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .    i  2. 

Gentleman,  French,  friend  to  Philario Cy i  5. 

Gentleman,  attendant  on  Cordelia L iv.  3,  6. 

Gentlemen,  two  fantastic M.  M i.  2,  3. 

Gentlemen,  two,  prisoners  with  Suffolk H.  6,  S.  P.     .    .    iv.  1. 

Gentlemen,  three H.  E.         .    .     .    ii.  1 ;  iv.  1. 

Gentlemen,  two,  of  Cymbeline's  court Cy i.  1 ;  ii.  1. 

Gentlewoman,  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth      .    .    .    .  M v.  1. 

Gentlewoman,  attending  on  Virgilia Cor.  .     .    i.  3. 

George,  a  follower  of  Jack  Cade      .......  H.  6,  S.  P.          .    iv.  2,  7. 

George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  eon  to  the  Duke  H.  6,  T.  P.     .    .    ii  2,  3,  6 :  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1,  2,  8,  8 ;  V.  1,  8,  4,  f ,  f. 

of  York. 

Gerrold,  a  schoolmaster T.  N.  K     .    .     .     iii.  5. 

Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  mother  of  Hamlet  H.     .    .    .  i.  2  ;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  I,  2,  4 ;  iv.  1,  5,  7 ;  T.  1,  3 

Ghost  of  Hamlet's  father H i.  1,  4,  5  j  iii.  4. 

Glanscjale,  Sir  William H.  6,  F.  P.     .         i.  4. 

Glendower,  Owen H.  4,  F.  B.  iii.  1. 

Gloster,  Duchess  of R.  S.     .         .          .2. 

Gloster,  Duke  of,  brother  to  the  King H.  F.     .  .    i.  2;  iii.  1,  6;  iv.  1,  3,  7,  8  j  T.  3. 

Gloster,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  the  King,  and  Protector      .  H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .    i.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  4;  iv.  1  j  v.  1,  5. 

Gloster,  Humphrey,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  the  King      .    .  H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .    i.  1,  2,  3;  ii.  1,  3,  4;  iii  1. 

Gloster,  Eleanor,  Duchess  of H.  6,  S.  P.     .    .     i.  2,  3,  4;  ii.  3,  4. 

Gloster,  Richard,  Duke  of,  brother  to  Edward  IV.,  R.  T.     .     .    .          i.  1.2,  3;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1,  4, 1,  7;  iv.2,  3,  4;  V.8,4 

afterwards  King  Richard  III. 

Gloster,  Earl  of L i.  1,  2;  ii.  1,  2,  4  j  iii.  3.  4,  8j  iv.  1,  6;  T.  S. 

Gobbo,  Old,  father  to  Launcelot M.  V ii.  2. 

Gonaril,  daughter  to  Lear L i.  1,  3,  4;  ii.  4;  iii.  7;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3. 

Gonzalo,  an  honest  o(d  counsellor  of  Naples    .    .    .    .  T i.  1 ;  ii  1 ;  iii.  3;  v.  1. 

Goths T.  And.     ......   V.  L 

Governor  of  Harfleur H.  F.    .         .    .    iii.  3. 

Governor  of  Pan H.  6.  F.  P.     .    .    iv.  1. 

Gower,  of  the  King's  party H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .    ii.  1. 

Gower,  an  officer  in  King  Henry's  army H.  F iii.  2,  6  ;  iv.  1,  7,  8;  v.  1. 

Gower,  as  Chorus P i. :  ii. ;  iii. ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  I. 
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Giandpre,  a  French  lord H.  F Activ.-Sc.  2. 

Gratiano,  friend  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio  .     .     .     .-.     M.  V i.  1  ;  ii.  2,  4,  6  ;  iii.  2;  iv.  1,  2  j  T.  1. 

Gratiano,  brother  to  Brabantio O v.  1,  2. 

Green,  a  creature  to  King  Richard R.  S i.  4 ;  ii.  1,  2  ;  iii.  1. 

Gregory,  servant  to  Capulet R.  J i.  '• 

Gremio,  a  suiter  to  Bianca T.  S i.  1,  2;  ii.  1 ;  iiL  2;  v.  1,S. 

Grey,  Lord,  son  to  King  Edward's  Queen R.  T i.  3  ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  3. 

Grey,  Sir  Thomas,  a  conspirator  against  the  King  .     .     H.  F ii.  2. 

Grey,  Lady,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV.     .     .    .  H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  iii.  2 ;  .iv.  1,  4 ;  v.  7. 

Griffith,  gentleman-usher  to  Queen  Katharine    .     .     .    H.  E ii.  4  ;  iv.  2. 

Grumio,  servant  to  Petrucio T.  S i.  2;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1,  3  j  T.  J. 

Guards,  two  Volcian Cor v.  2. 

Guiderius,  son  to  Cymbeline,  disguised  under  the  name    Cy iii.  3,  6  j  iv.  2,  4  j  v.  2,  3,  5. 

of  Polydore,  supposed  son  to  Belarius. 

Guildenstern,  a  courtier H ii.  2 ;  iii.  1,  2,  3;  iv.  1,  2,  S,  4. 

Guildford,  Sir  Henry H.  E i.  4. 

Gurney,  James,  servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge  .    .     .     J LI. 

Hamlet,  son  to  the  former,  and  nephew  to  the  present    H i.  2,  4,  5 ;  ii.  2';  iii.  1, 2,  3,  4 ;  iv.  2,  3,  4;  v.  1,4, 

King. 

Harcourt,  of  the  King's  party H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  iv.  4. 

Hastings,  Lord,  an  enemy  to  the  King H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  i.  3  ;  iv.  1,2. 

Hastings,  Lord  ;  of  the  Duke  of  York's  party    .     .     .  H.  C,  T.  P.     .    .  iv.  1,  5,  7 ;  v.  7. 

Hastings,  Lord R.  T i.  1,  3;  ii.  1,  2 ;  iii.  1,  2,  4. 

Hecate M iii.  5. 

Hector,  son  to  Priam T.  C i.  2;  ii.  2;  iv.  i;  v.  1,3,  4,  6,  9. 

Helen,  woman  to  Imogen Cy ii.  2. 

Helen,  wife  to  Menelaus T.  C iii.  1. 

Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius M.  N.  IX  .     .     .  i.  1  ;  ii.  2,  3  ;  iii.  2;  i*-.  1 ;  v.  1. 

Helena,  a  gentlewoman  protected  by  the  Countess  .    .    A.  W i.  1,  3;  ii.  1,  3,  4,  5;  iii.  2,  5,  7;  iv.  4;  V.  1,  8. 

Helenus,  son  to  Priam T.  C i.  2  ;  ii.  2. 

HelicaiKis,  a  lord  of  Tyre P i.  2,  3  ;  ii.  4  ;   v.  1,  2,  3. 

Henry,   Prince,   son  to  King  John ;  afterwards  King    J y.  7. 

Henry  III. 

Henry  IV.,  King H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  i.  1,  3  ;  iii.  1  ;  v.  1,  4,  5. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  to  the  King H.  4,  F.  P.    .    .  i.  2  ;  ii.  2,  4  ;  iii.  1,  3  ;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3, 4,  5. 

Henry  IV.,  King      . H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  iii.  1  ;  iv.  4. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales;  afterwards  King  Henry  V.    .  H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  ii.  2,  4;  iv.  4;  v.  2,  5. 

Henry  V.,  King H.  F i.  2  ;  ii.  2;  iii.  1,  3,  6;  iv.  I,  3,  6,  7,  8j  v.  2. 

Henry  VI.,  King H.  G,  F.  P.     .     .  iii.  1,  4;  iv.  I ;  v.  1,5. 

Henry  VI.,  King H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  i.  1,  3 ;  ii.  1,  3 ;  iii.  1,  2,  3;  iv.  4,  9  ;  v.  1,  I. 

Henry  VI.,  King H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  i.  1  ;  ii.  2,  5;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  6,  8;  v.  6. 

Henry  VIII.,  King H.  E i.  2,  4;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  2  ;  v.  1,  2,  4. 

Herald .     .     .     H.  F iv.  8. 

Herald .     .  H.  0,  S.  P.     .     .     ii.  4. 

Herald L v.  3. 

Herald O ii.  2. 

Herald,  a  Roman Cor ii.  1. 

Herald T.  N.  K.  .    .    .  i.  4. 

Herbert,  Sir  Walter R.  T v.  2. 

Hermia,  daughter  to  Egeus,  in  love  with  Lysander      .  M.  N.  D.  .    .     .  i.  1 ;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  1 ;   v.  1. 

Hermione,  Queen  to  Leontes W.  T i.  2  ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  2 ;  v.  3. 

Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato M.  A i.  1  ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1,  4;  iv.  1 ;  v.  4. 

Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  betrothed  tc  Theseus  M.  N.  D.  .     .     .  i.  1  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1. 

Hippolyta,  bride  to  Theseus T.  N.  K.   .     .     .  i.  1,3;  ii.  5;  iii.  5,  G ;  iv.  2 ;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

Holofernes,  a  schoolmaster L.  L.  L.     .    .     .  iv.  2;  v.  1,  2. 

Horatio,  friend  to  Hamlet H i.  1,  2,  4,  5;  iii.  2;  iv.  5,  6  ;  v.  1,  2. 

Homer,  Thomas,  an  armourer .    .  H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  i.  3  ;  ii.  3. 

Hortensio,  a  suitor  to  Bianca T.  S i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  1  ;  ia.  i,  2;  iv.  2,  3,  5  ;  v.  2. 

Hortensius,  servant  to  one  of  Timon's  creditor*      .    .  T.  Ath.     .     .     .  iii.  4. 

Host,  where  Julia  lodges G.  T iv.  2. 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn M.  ^Y i.  3 ';  ii.  1,  Z;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  3,  5,  6. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  chamberlain  to  the  King    .    .    .     .    J ii.  2  ;  iii.  2,  3;  iv.  1,  2,  3  ;  v.  3,  6. 

Hume,  a  priest H.  6,  S.  P.    .    .  i.  2,  4  ;  ii.  3. 

Humphrey,   Prince,    of   Gloster,    afterwards    created  H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  iv.  4;  v.  2. 

(2  Henry  V.)  Duke  of  Gloster. 

Huntsman,  a H.  C>,  T.  P.     .     .  iv.  5. 

Hymen,  person  representing A.  L v.  4. 

lachimo,  a  Roman,  friend  to  Posthutaus Cy i.  5,  7 ;  ii.  2,  4 ;  y.  2,  6. 

lago,  ancient  to  Othello O i.  1,  2,  3 ;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  2,  3,4;  fv.  I.I;  T.1,8. 

Iden,  Alexander,  a  Keatish  gentlemen H.  6,  S,  P.    .    .  iv.  10;  v.  I. 
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Imogen,  daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former  queen  .    .    Cy Act  i.  Sc.  2,  4,  7  ;  ii.  I,  3;  iii.  2,  4,  6;  iv.  2; 

v.  2,  5. 

Iras,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra A.  C i.  2,  3,  5  ;  ii.  5;  iii.  3,9,  11:  iv.  2,  11, 13    v.  J. 

Iris,  a  spirit T iv.  1. 

Isabel,  queen  of  France H.  F v.  2. 

Isabella,  sister  to  Claudio  M.  M i.  5  ;  ii.  2,  4 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1,  3,  6  ;  T.  L 

Jamy,  an  officer  in  King  Henry's  army H.  F iii.  2. 

Jaquenetta,  a  country  wench L.  L.  L.    ,     .     .    i.  2  ;  iv.  2. 

Jaques,  a  lord,  attending  upon  the  Duke  in  his  Dan-    a..  L, ii.  5,  7;  iii.  2,  3;  iv.  1,  8j-  v.  4. 

ishment. 

Jaques,  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois A.  L v.  4. 

Jessica,  daughter  to  Shy  lock M.  V ii.  3,  5,  6.  iii.  2,  4,  5 ;  v.  1. 

Jeweller T.  Ath.     .     .     .    i.  1. 

John,  Don,  bastard  brother  to  Don  Pedro M.  A i.  1,  3  ;  ii.  1,  2  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1. 

John,  King J i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  2;  UL  1,  2,  3;  ir.  J;  T.  1,  »,  T. 

John,  Prince,  of  Lancaster,  son  to  the  King   .     .    .    .     H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  v.  1,  4,  S. 

John,   Prince,    of   Lancaster,    afterwards    created  (2    H.  4,  S.  P.    .    .  iv.  2,  3,  4;  v.  2,  5. 

Hen.  V.)  Duke  of  Bedford. 

John,  a  follower  of  Jack  Cade H.  6,  S.  P.     .    .  iv.  2,  7. 

John,  Friar,  a  Franciscan R.  J v.  2. 

Jourdain,  Margery,  a  witch H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  i.  4 ;  ii.  3. 

Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona,  beloved  of  Proteus    .    .    .    .    G.  V i.  2 ;  ii.  2,  7 ;  iv.  2,  4  j  T.  2,  4. 

Juliet,  beloved  of  Claudio M.  M i.  3;  ii.  3;  v.  1. 

Juliet,  daxighter  to  Capulet R.  J i.  3,  5 ;  ii.  2,  5,  8 ;  iii.  2,  5 ;  iv.  2,  3 ;  T.  3. 

Juno,  a  spirit T iv.  1. 

Justice,  a M.  M ii.  1. 

Katherina,  the  Shrew,  daughter  to  Baptista    .    .    .    .    T.  S i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  2;  iv.  1,  3,  5  ;  v.  1   2. 

Katherine,  Lady,  attending  on  the  Princess   .     .    .    .    L.  L.  L.    .    .    .  ii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  2. 

Katherine,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Isabel     .    .    .    .    H.  F iii.  4;  v.  2. 

Katherine.  Queen,  wife  to   King  Henry,  afterwards    H.  E i.  2 ;  ii.  4 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  2. 

divorced. 

Keeper  to  Mortimer .    .    .     H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  ii.  5. 

Keepers,  two H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  iii.  1. 

Kent,  Earl  of L i.  1,  4,  5;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1,  2,  4,  6;  iv.  3,  1;  T.  3, 

Knights,  six  valiant T.  N.  K.  .    .    .  v.  1,  4. 

La  Pucelle,  Joan,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Arc      .    .    H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  i.  2.  5,  6;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2,  3;  iv.  7;  v.  2,  3. 

Ladies,  two,  attending  on  the  Queen W.  T.   .    .     .    .  ii.  1. 

Lady  attending  on  the  Queen R.  S iii.  4. 

Lady,  friend  to  Anne  Bullen .    H.  E ii.  3;  v.  1. 

Laertes,  son  to  Polonius H i.  2,  3;  iv.  S,  7;  v.  1,  2. 

Lafeu,  an  old  lord A.  W i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  1,  3,  5  ;  iv.  5  ;  v.  2,  3. 

Langley,  Edmund  of,  Duke  of  York,  uncle  to  the  King    R.  S ii.  1,  2,  3  ;  iii.  1,  3  ;  iv.  1  ;  v,  2,  3,  6. 

Launce,  a  clownish  servant  to  Proteus G.  V ii.  3,  5 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  4. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  a  clown,  servant  to  Shylock    .     .     .     M.  V ii.  2,  3,  5  ;  iii.  5  ;   v.  1. 

Laurence,  Friar,  a  Franciscan R.  J ii.  3,  6  ;  iii.  3 ;  iv,  1,5;  v.  2,  3. 

Lavinia,  daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus T.  And.     .     .     .  i.  2;  ii.  2,  3;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  1 ;  v.  2,  3. 

Lawyer H.  6,  F.  P.     .    .  ii.  4. 

Le  Beau,  a  courtier  attending  upon  Frederick     .    .     .     A.  L i.  2. 

Lear,  King  of  Britain L i.  1,  4,  5 ;  ii.  4  j  iii.  2,  4,  6  ;  iv.  6,  7  ;  v.  2,  3. 

Lenox,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland M i.  2,  4,  6;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  1,  4,  6;  iv.  J ;  v.  2,  4,  7. 

Leonardo,  servant  to  Bassanio M.  V ii.  2. 

Leonato,  governor  of  Messina M.  A i.  1,  2;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2,  5  i  iv.  1;  v.  1,  4. 

Leonine,  servant  to  Dionyza      .........    P iv.  1,  2. 

teontes,  King  of  Sicilia W.  T i.  2;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2;  v.  1,  8. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin J ii.  2  ;  iii.  1,4;  v.  2,  5. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin H.  F ii.  4;  iii.  5,  7;  iv.  2,  5. 

Lewis  XI.,  King  of  France H.  6,  T.  P.    .    .  iii.  3. 

Lepidus,  Marcus  ^Emilius,   a  triumvir  after  the  de*th    J.  C iii.  1;  iv.  1. 

of  Julius  Caesar. 

Lepidus,  M.  jEmilius,  a  triumvir A.  C i.  4;  ii.  2,  4,  6,  7;  UL  X. 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower H.  6,  T.  P.    .    .  iv.  6. 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius Cor. iv.  7. 

Ligarius,  a  conspirator  against  Juliui  Caesar  .    ...    J.  C.     ....  ii.  1,  2. 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of H.  £ ii.  4. 

Lion,  in  the  Interlude M.  N.  D. .    .    .  v.  1. 

Ludovico,  kinsman  to  Brabantio O iv.  1,  3;  v.  1,  2. 

Longaville,  Lord,  attending  on  the  King L.  L.  L.    .    .    .  i.  1  ;  ii.  1 ;  iv.  3 ;  T.  J. 

Lord,  a  Sicilian W.  T v.  1. 

Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  King'*  Bench H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .  i.  2  ;  ii.  1 ;  v.  2,  ft. 
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Lord  Mayor  of  London R.  T Act  iii.  Sc.  1,  5,  7. 

Lords  that  serve  with  Bertram  in  the  Florentine  war   .     A.  W ii.  1,  S;  iii.  1,  6  ;  iv.  1,  3. 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica M.  V i.  1  ;  ii.  4,  6 ;  iii.  2.  4.  5  :  v.  1. 

Level,  Lord R.  T iii.  4,  5. 

Lovell,  Sir  Thomas H.  E i.  2,  3,  4;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  2;  v.  1. 

Luce,  servant  to  Adriana C.  E iii.  1. 

Lucentio,  son  to  Vincentio,  in  love  with  Bianca  .    .    .    T.  S i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1,  2  ;  iv.  2,  4  j  v.  1,  t, 

Lucetta,  waiting-woman  to  Julia         G.  V i.  2  ;  ii.  7. 

Luciana,  sister  to  Adriana C.  E ii.  1,  2;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  2,  4;  r.  1. 

Lucilius,  servant  to  Timon T.  Ath.      .     .     .  i.  1. 

Lucilius,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius J.  C iv.  2,  3 ;  v.  1,  3,  4,  5. 

Lucio,  a  fantastic M.  M i.  2,  3,  5;  ii.  2;  iii.  2;  iv.  3;  Y.  1. 

Lucius,  a  flatterer  of  Timon T.  Ath.      .     .     .  i.  2 ;  iii.  2. 

Lucius,  servant  to  one  of  Timon's  creditors     .    .    .     .  T.  Ath.      .    .     .  iii.  4. 

Lucius,  Caius,  general  of  the  Roman  forces     ....  Cy.  ......  iii.  1,  5  ;  iv.  2 ;  v.  2,  5. 

Lucius,  a  servant  to  Brutus J.  C ii.  1,  4;  iv.  2,  3. 

Lucius,  son  to  Titus  Andronicu« T.  And.     .     .     .  i.  2  ;  ii.  2,  4  ;  i  i.  1 ;  v.  1,  3. 

Lucius,  young,  a  boy,  ton  to  Lucius T.  And.     .    .     .  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1,2,  3;  v.  S. 

Lucullus,  a  flatterer  of  Timon T.  Ath.      .    .     .  i.  2:  iii.  1. 

Lucy,  Sir  William H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  iv.  3,  4,  7. 

Lychorida,  nurse  to  Marina .    .    .    .    P iii.  1,  3. 

Lysander,  in  love  with  Hermia M.  N.  D.  .     .     .  i.  1  ;  ii.  3;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1 ;  r.  1. 

Lysimachus,  governor  of  Mitylene P iv.  6;  v.  1,  2,  3. 

Macbeth,  a  general  of  the  King's  army M i.  3,  4,  5,  7  ;  ii.  1,2,  3;  iii.  1,  2,4;  iv.  1    r.  8,5,  7. 

Macbeth,  Lady M i.  5,  C,  7  ;  ii.  2,  3;  iii.  1,  2,  4;  v.  1. 

Macduff,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland M i.  f< ;  ii.  3,  4  ;  iv.  3  ;  v.  4,  6.  7. 

Macduff,  Lady M iv.  2. 

Macmorris,  an  officer  in  King  Henry's  army    .    .    .    .    H.  F Hi.  2. 

Malcolm,  son  to  Duncan M i.  2,  4,  6 ;  ii.  3 ;  iv.  3 ;  v.  4.  6,  7. 

Malvolio,  steward  to  Olivia T.  N i.  S;  ii.  2,  3,  5;  iii.  4j  iv.  2;  T.  1. 

Mamilius,  son  to  Leontes W.  T i.  2 ;  ii.  1. 

Man,  old,  tenant  to  Gloster L iv.  1. 

Man,  an  old M ii.  4. 

Marcellus,  an  officer H i.  1,  2,  4,  5. 

March,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  iii.  1. 

March,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  ii.  5. 

Marcius,  young,  son  to  Coriolanuo Cor v.  3. 

Mardian,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra A.  C i.  5  ;  ii.  5;  iv.  11,  12. 

Margarelon,  a  bastard  son  of  Priam T.  C v.  8. 

Margaret,  gentlewoman  attending  on  Hero M.  A ii.  1;  iii.  1,  4  ;  v.  2. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  Reignier,  afterwards  married  to  H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  v.  3. 
King  Henry. 

Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  i.  1,  3;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  4,  9;  v.  1,  8, 

Margaret,  Queen H.  6,  T.  P.     .    .  i.  1,  4:  ii.  2,  5  ;  iii.  3;  v.  4,  5. 

Margaret,  widow  to  King  Henry  VI R.  T i.  3  ;  iv.  4. 

Maria,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princest L.  L.  L.     .     .     .  ii.  1 ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  2. 

Maria,  Olivia's  woman T.  N i.  3,  5  ;  ii.  3,  S;  iii.  1,  2,  4:  iv.  2. 

Mariana,  neighbour  and  friend  to  the  Widow  .    .    .     .    A.  W iii.  5. 

Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo M.  M iv.  I,  6;  v.  1. 

Marina,  daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaisa P iii.  3;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  1,  2,  3. 

Mariner W.  T iii.  3. 

Marshal,  Lord,  and  another  Lord R.  S i.  3  ;  iv.  I. 

Marshal P ii.  3. 

Martext,  Sir  Oliver,  a  vicar A.  L iii.  3. 

Martius,  son  to  Titus  Andronicus T.  And.     .     .     .  i.  2  ;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1. 

Marullus,  a  tribune .    .    J.  C i.  1. 

Master  of  a  ship,  Boatswain,  and  Mariners T i.  1 ;  v.  1. 

Master-Gunner  of  Orleans,  and  his  Son H.  8,  F.  P.     .     .  i.  iv. 

Mayor  of  London  .    .     .    , H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  i.  3;  iii.  i. 

Mayor  of  St.  Alban's H.  6,  S.  P.     .  ii.  i. 

Mayor  of  York H.  6,  T.  P.    .    .  iv.  7. 

Mecaenas,  friend  of  Caesar .    .    A.  C ii.  2,  4,  6,  7 ;  iii.  8 ;  iv.  1  j  T.  1   3. 

Melun,  a  French  lord J v.  2,  4. 

Menas,  friend  of  Pompey A.  C ii.  1,  6  7 

Menecrates,  friend  of  Pompey A.  C ii.  1. 

Menelaus,  brother  to  Agamemnon T.  C i.  3 ;  iii   3  •  iv   5  •  v   1   8  10 

Menenius  Agrippa,  friend  to  Coriolanns Cor i- 1:  ii.  1,  2,  3;  iii.  1   2"  3*' iv  1  «,«•  T.  1  14. 

Menteth,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland M v.  2,  4,  7.'    ' 

Mercade,  a  lord  attending  on  the  Princess  of  France    .  L.  L.  L.     .    .     .  v.  2. 

Merchant,  friend  to  Antipholus  of  Syracuse    .    .    .    .    C.  E i.  2 ;  iv.  1  •  v   1 
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Merchant T.  .Ath.     .    .    .    Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

Mercutio,  kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and  friend  to  Romeo    R.  J i.  4;  ii.  1,  4;  iii.  1. 

Messala,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius J.  C iv.  3;  v.  1,  2,  8,  5. 

Messenger T.  And.    .     .     .    iii.  1. 

Metellus  Cimber,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar  .    J.  C ii.  1,  2  j  iii.  I 

Michael,  Sir,  a  friend  of  the  Archbishop H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .    iv.  4. 

Michael,  a  follower  of  Jack  Cade H.  6,  8.  P.     .     .     iv.  2. 

Mirando,  daughter  to  Prospero T i.  2  j  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1. 

Montague,  Marquis  of;  of  the  Duke  of  York's  party    .  H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  i.  1,  2 ;  ii.  1,  G;  iv.  1,  6,  8;  T.  U 

Montague R.  J i.  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  v.  S. 

Montague,  Lady,  wife  to  Montague    ...         ,     .     .     R.  J i.  1  ;  iii.  1. 

Montano,  Othello's  predecessor  in  the  government  of    O ii.  1,  3;  v.  2. 

Cyprus 

Montgomery,  Sir  John  .    .                   H.  6,  T.  P.    .    .  iv.  7. 

Montjoy,  a  French  herald H.  F iii.  6  j  iv.  >,  7. 

Moonshine,  in  the  Interlude  .     .         M.  N.  D.  .     .     .  v.  1. 

Mopsa,  a  shepherdess   ...          . W.  T iv.  8. 

Morocco,  Prince  of .         .         .  M.  V.         .     .    .     ii.  1,  7. 

Mortimer,  Lady,  daughter  to  fiifidowi-r  And  wife  to  H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  iii.  1. 

Mortimer. 

Mortimer,  Sir  John,  uncle  to  thp  JHifc*  of  Yof&  .     .     .  H.  C,  T.  P.    .    .  i.  2. 

Mortimer,  Sir  Hugh,  uncle  to  the  I>nk«  of  York      .    .  H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  i.  2. 

Morton,  domestic  of  Northun>berl.i/.d H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  i.  1. 

Morton,  John,  Bishop  of  Ely     ...         ......  E.  T.   ...  iii.  4. 

Moth,  page  to  Armado L.  L.  L.     .     .    .  i. 't;  iii.  1 ;  v.  1,  S. 

Moth,  a  fairy .  M.  N.  D.   .     .     .  iii.  1. 

Mouldy,  a  recruit H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  iii.  2. 

Mowbray,  Lord,  an  enemy  to  the  KinK H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  i.  3;  iv.  1,  2. 

Murderers,  two H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  iii.  2. 

Musicians,  three R.  J iv.  5. 

Mustard-seed,  a  fairy M.  N.  1).  .    .    ,  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1. 

Mutius,  son  to  Titus  Andronicus .     .     .  T.  And.     .     .     .  i.  2. 

Nathaniel,  Sir,  a  curate L.  L.  L.    .    .     .  iv.  2;  v.  1,  2. 

Nerissa,  waiting-maid  to  Portia M.  V i.  2  ;  ii.  1,  9;  iii.  2,  4;  iv.  1,  8;  T.  1. 

Nestor,  a  Grecian  commander T.  C i.  3;  ii.  3;  iii.  3;  iv.  5  ;  v.  1,6,10. 

Nobleman,  a H.  6,  T.  P.     .    .  iii.  2. 

Norfolk   Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of J iv.  3 ;  v.  2,  4,  7. 

Norfolk,  Mowbray,  Duke  of H.  S i.  1,  3. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of;  of  the  Duke  of  York's  party  .    .    .  H.  6,  X.  P.     .    .  i.  1 ;  ii.  2. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of H.  T v.  3,  4. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of H.  E i.  1,  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  2;  v.  4. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of R.  S ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  3j  iv.  1 ;  v.  1,  6. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of H.  4,  F.  P.     .    .  i.  3. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of ;  an  enemy  to  the  King    .    .  H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  i.  1 ;  ii.  3. 

Northumberland,  Lady H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .  ii.  3. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of ;  a  lord  on  King  Henry's  side  H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  i.  1,  4;  ii.  2.      - 

Nurse  to  Juliet R.  J i.  3,  5;  ii.  2,  4,  5?  ill.  2,  3,  S;  ir.  8,  8,  4,  & 

Nurse  and  a  black  child T.  And.         .     .  iv.  2. 

Nym,  follower  of  Falstaff M.  W i.  l,3;ii.  1. 

Nym,  formerly  servant  to  Falstaff,  now  a  soldier  in    H.  F ii.  1,  3j  iii.  2. 

King  Henry's  army. 

Nymphs T iv.  1. 

Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies M.  N.  D.  .     .     .  ii.  2,  3  ;  iii.  2;  iv.  1 ;  v.  2. 

Octavia,  sister  to  Caesar,  and  wife  to  Antony  .     .     .     .     A.  C ii.  3 ;  iii.  2,  4,  6. 

Officer R.  J iii.  1. 

Officer  employed  by  Edmund .    .    L v.  3. 

Officers  of  a  court  of  judicature W.  T iii.  2. 

Oliver,  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois A.  L i.  1;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  3;  v.  2,  4. 

Olivia,  a  rich  countess T.  N i.  S;  iii.  1,  4;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  1. 

Ophelia,  daughter  of  Polonius H i.  3 ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1,  2  ;  iv.  S. 

Orlando,  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois A.  L i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  3,  6,  7;  iii.  2;  iv.  1 ;  r.  2,  4. 

Orleans,  Duke  of H.  F iii.  7  ;  iv.  2,  5. 

Orsino,  Duke  of  Illyria T.  N i.  1,  4;  ii.  4;  v.  1. 

Osric,  a  courtier H v.  2. 

Oswald,  steward  to  Goneril L i- 3,  4;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  7;  iv.  2,  5,  6. 

Othello,  the  Moor O i.  2,  3;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2,  3,  4;  iv.  1,  i,  3j  V,  1,  2. 

Outlaws  with  Valentine G.  V iv.  1 ;  v.  8,  4. 

Overdone,  Mistress,  a  bawd M.  M i.  2  ;  iii.  2. 

Oxford,  Earl  of;  a  lord  on  King  Henry's  side      .     .     .  H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  iii.  3;  iv.  2,  6,  8  ;  v.  1,  2,  4,  5. 

Oxford,  Earl  of R.  T •  v.  2,  3. 
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Page  Mr  ,  a  gentleman  dwelling  at  Windsor    ....  M.  W.  ...  Act  i.  Sc.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  uL  1,  2,  3,  4;  IT.  2,  4;  T.  I,  8 

Page,  Mrs M.  W i.  1 ;  ii  1 ;  iii.  2,  3,  4;  iv.  1,  2,  4;  T.  3,  S. 

Page,  Mrs.  Anne M.  W LI;  iii.  4 ;  v.  5. 

Page,  William,  a  boy,  ion  to  Mt.  Page M.  W.       .         .  iv.  1. 

Page A.  W LI. 

Page H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  L  2;  ii.  1,  2,  4;  r.  1,  3,5. 

Page  to  Gardiner H.  E v.  1. 

Page  to  Parii R-  J T.  S. 

Page T.  Ath.     .     .     .  ii.  2. 

Painter T.  Ath.      .     .     .  i  I  ;  T.  1. 

Palamon,  in  love  with  Emilia •  T.  N.  K.   .     .     .  i.  2;  iL  1,  2;  iii.  1,  3,  «;  Y*  1,  i. 

Pandarus,  uncle  to  Cressida T.  C      .     .     .     .  i.  1,  2;  ii:.  1,  2  ;  iv.  2,  4;  Y.  S,  11. 

Pander P iv.  S,  6. 

Pandulpu,  Cardinal,  the  Pope'i  legate J iii.  1,  4;  Y.  1,  2. 

Panthino,  servant  to  Antonio G.  V i.  3;  ii.  3. 

Paris,  a  young  nobleman,  kimsman  to  the  Prime*      .     .     R.  J L  2  ;  iiL  4 ;  iv.  1,  5 ;  T.  3. 

Paris,  son  to  Priam T.  C L  2 ;  iL  2  ;  in.  1 ;  iY.  1,  3,  4,  8. 

Parolles,  a  follower  of  Bertram A.  W i.  1.  2  ;  ii.  1,  3,  4,  i  ;  iiL  5,  6;  iv.  1,  3  ;  V.  2,  $, 

Patience,  woman  to  Queen  Katherine H.  E iiL  1 ;  iv.  2. 

Patroclus,  a  Grecian  commander ,    T.  C iL  1,  3;  iii.  3;  ir.  5;  v.  1. 

Paulina,  wife  to  Antigonus W.  T iL  2,  3;  iii.  2;  T.  1,  3. 

Peas-blossom,  a  fairy M.  N.  D.  .     .     .  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1. 

Pedant,  an  old  fellow  sent  up  to  personate  Vinrentio  .     T.  S iv.  2,  4;  Y.  1,  2, 

Pedro,  Don,  Prince  of  Arragon M.  A L  1 ;  ii.  1,  3 ;  UL  2 ;  iv.  1 ;  Y.  1,  S,  4, 

Pembroke,  William  Mareshall.  Earl  of J L  1 ;  iL  1 ;  iv.  2,  3 ;  Y.  2,  4,  J. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of ;  of  the  Duke  of  York's  party     .     .  H.  G,  T.  P.     .    .  iv.  1. 

Percy,  Henry,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland   .     .     R.  S ii.  3;  iii.  1,  3  ;  iv.  1;  T.  3,  8. 

Percy,   Henry,  surnamed  Hotspur,  son  to  the  Earl  of    H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  L  3 ;  ii.  3;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  2,  S,  4. 

Northumberland. 

Percy, 'Lady,  wife  to  Hotspur,  and  sister  to  Mortimer  H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  ii.  3;  iii.  1. 

Percy,  Lady H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  a  3. 

Perdita.  daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione    .     .     .     .     W.  T iL  3  ;  iii.  3 ;  iv.  3 ;  v.  1,  3. 

Perir'ev  Prince  of  Tyre P i.  1,  2,  4 ;  ii.  1,  3,  5;  iii  1,  3;  T.  I,  2,  S. 

Periihmis.  an  Athenian  general T.  N.  K.    .     .     .  L  1,  3  :  ii.  5;  UL  5,  6;  iv.  2  ;  Y.  1,  S,  4. 

Peter,  a  friar M.  M iv.  5,  6  ;  v.  1. 

Peter  ef  Pomfret,  a  prophet J iv.  2. 

Peter,  servant  to  Homer H.  6.  S.  P.     .     .  i.  3;  ii.  3. 

Peter R.  J ii.  4,  5  ;  iv.  5. 

Peto H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  U.  2,  4 

Peto,  an  attendant  on  Prince  Henry H.  4.  S.  P.     .     .  ii.  4. 

Petrucio,  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  a  suitor  to  Katherine    T.  S i.  2 ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  1,  3,  6 ;  Y.  1,  S. 

Phebe,  a  shepherdess A.  L iii.  5  ;  v.  2.  4. 

Philario,  a  Roman,  friend  to  Posthumus Cy i.  i  ;  ii.  4. 

Philip,  King  of  France J U.  1,  2;  iii.  1,  4. 

Philo,  friend  of  Antony     .    .     .    .    ^ A.  C LI. 

Philostrate,  master  of  the  revels  to  Theseus    .     .    .     .  M.  N.  D.  .    .     .  L  1 ;  v.  1. 

Philotus,  servant  to  one  of  Timon's  creditors  .     .    .    .  T.  Ath.      .    .    .  iii.  4. 

Phrynia,  mistress  to  Alcibiades T.  Ath.      .     .    .  iv.  3. 

Physician L iY.  4,  7. 

Pinrh,  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  conjurer C.  E iY.  4. 

Pindarus,  servant  to  Cassius J.  C iv.  2 ;  Y.  I. 

Pisanio,  gentleman  to  Posthumus Cy L  2,  4,  6,  7 ;  ii.  3;  iii.  2,  4,  3;  r?.  §j  T,fc 

Pistol,  follower  of  Falstaff M.  W i.  1,  3  ;  ii.  1,  2;  v.  5. 

Pistol H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  ii.  4  ;  v.  3,  5. 

Pistol,  formerly  servant  to  Falstaff,  now  a  soldier  in    H.  F ii.  1,  3  ;  iii.  2,  6;  iY.  1,  4;  Y.  L 

King  Henry's  army. 

Plantagenet,  Richard,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  late  Earl  H.  6,  F.  P.     .    .  ii.  4,  5;  iiL  1  ;  iv.  1,  3;  Y.  8,  i. 

of  Cambridge,  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 

Poet T.  Ath.      .    .    .  LI;  Y.I. 

Poet J.  C iv.  3. 

Poins H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  L  2 ;  iL  2,  4 ;  iiL  «. 

Poins,  an  attendant  on  Prince  Henry H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .  ii.  2.  4. 

Polixenes,  King  of  Bohemia W.  T L  2  ;  iv.  1,  3 ;  Y.  3. 

Polonius,  lord  chamberlain H i.2,  3  ;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1,  t,  I,  |» 

Pompeius,  Seztus A.  C iL  1,  6,  7. 

Popiiius  Lena,  a  senator J.  C UL  1. 

Pertcr H.  4,  S.  P.     ..LI. 

Porter H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  ii.  3. 

Porter,  and  his  man H.  E Y.  3. 

Porter M iL  3. 

PortU.  a  rich  helresi M.  V L  J;  H.  1,  7,  9;  iiL  J,  4;  iY.  1,  1|  T.  I. 
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Portia,  wife  to  Brutns J.  C Act  i.  Sc.  2;  ii.  1,  4. 

Posthumus,  Leonatus,  husband  to  Imogen      ....     Cy i.  2,  5  j  ii.  4,  5;  v.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5. 

Priam,  King  of  Troy T.  C ii.  2;  v.  3. 

Priest K.  T iii.  2. 

Proculeius,  friend  of  Caesar   .    .         A.  C v.  1,  2. 

Prospero,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan T i.  2;  iii.  1,  3;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1. 

Proteus          G.  V i.  1,  3;  ii.  2,  4,  6;  iii.  ],  2;  iv.  2,  4;  T.  2,  4. 

Provost M.  M i.  3;  ii.  1,  2,  3;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  2,  3j  V.  1. 

Publius,  a  senator J.  C ii.  2;  iii.  1. 

Publius,  son  to  Marcus  the  tribune T.  And.     .    .    .  iv.  3  ;  v.  2. 

Puck,  or  Robin-Goodfellow,  a  fairy M.  N.  D.  .     .     .  ii.  1,  2,  3;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  1;  v.  2. 

Pyramus,  in  the  Interlude M.  N.  D.  .    .     .  iii.  1;  v.  1. 

Queen  to  King  Richard R.  S ii.  1,2;  iii.  4;  v.  1. 

Queen,  wife  to  Cymbeline Cy i.  2,  C;  ii.  3;  iii.  1,  5. 

Queens,  three T.  N.  K.    .     .     .  i.  1,  4,  5. 

Quickly,  Mrs M.  W i.  4;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  4,  5;  IT.  1,  0;  v.  !,& 

Quickly,  Mrs.,  hostess  of  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap  .    .    .  H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  ii.  4;  iii.  3. 

Quickly,  hostess H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  ii.  1,  4;  v.  4. 

Quickly,  Pistol's  wife,  an  hostess H.  F.     .    .     .    .  ii.  1,  3. 

Quince,  the  carpenter M.  N.  D.  .     .     .  i.  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  8. 

Quintus,  son  to  Titus  Andronicus  ........  T.  And.     .    .     .  i.  2;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1. 

Rambures,  a  French  lord H.  F iii.  7;  iv.  2,  5. 

Ratcliff,  Sir  Richard R.  T ii.  2;  iii.  3,  4,  5;  iv.  3,4;  v.  8. 

Reapers T iv.  I. 

Regan,  daughter  to  Lear L i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  2,  4;  iii.  7;  iv.  5  ;  v.  1,  3. 

Reignier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  King  of  Naples  .  H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  i.  6;  ii.  1;  v.  3,  4. 

Reynaldo,  servant  to  Polonius H ii.  1. 

Richard  II.,  King R.  S i.  1,  3,  4;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2,  3;   iv.  1  j  v.  1,  5. 

Richard,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York H.  6,  S.  P      .     .  v.  1,  2,  3. 

Richard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloster,  son  to  the  Duke  of  H.  6,  T.  P.    .     .  i.  1,  2;  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6;  iii.  2  ,  iv.  1,  5,  7;  T.  1 
York.                                                                                                                       3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Richmond,  Henry,  Earl  of,  a  youth H.  6,  T.  P.    .     .  iv.  6. 

Richmond,  Henry,  Earl  of,  afterwards  King  Henry  VII.     R.  T iv.  2,  3,  4. 

Rivers,  Lord,  brother  to  Lady  Grey H.  6,  T.  P.     .     .  iv.  4. 

Rivers,  Earl,  brother  to  King  Edward's  Queen     .    .     .     R.  T i.  3;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  3. 

Robin,  page  to  Falstaff M.  W i.  3 ;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  2,  3. 

Roderigo,  a  Venetian  pentleman O i.  1,  2,  3  ;  ii.  1,  3;  iv.  2;  T.I. 

Rogero,  a  Sicilian  gentleman W.  T v.  2. 

Romans T.  And.     .    .    .  v.  3 . 

Romeo,  son  to  Montague R.  J i.  1,  2,  4,  5 ;  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6 ;  Iii.  1,  3,  5;  T.  I    8 

Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke A.  L i.  2,  3 ;  ii.  4  ;  iii.  2,  4,  5 ;  iv.  1,3;  v.  2,  4. 

Rosaline,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princess L.  L.  L.     .    .    .  ii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  2. 

Ross,  Lord R.  S.     .     .    .     .  ii.  1,  3 ;  «i.  1. 

Rosse,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland M i.  2,  3,  4,  6  ;  ii.  4  ;  iii.  1,  4 ;  iv.  2,  3  ;  T.  4,  7. 

Rosen  crantz,  a  courtier H ii.  2  ;  iii.  1,2,  3,;  iv.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Rotheram,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York R.  T ii.  4. 

Rousillon,  Countess  of,  mother  to  Bertram      ....     A.  W i.  1,  3;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  2,  4  ;  iv.  5;  T.  8. 

Rugby,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius M.  W i.  4 ;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  1,  2. 

Rumour H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .  i.  Induction. 

Salarino,  friend  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio M.  V i.  1 ;  ii.  4,  6,  8;  iii.  1,  3  ;  iv.  1. 

Salisbury,  William  Longsword,  Earl  of J i.  1  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  2,  3 ;  v.  2,  4,  7. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of R.  S ii.  4 ;  iii.  2,  3. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of H.  F iv.  3. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  i.  4. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of  j  of  the  York  faction H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  i.  1,  3  ;  ii.  2,  3;  iii.  2,  3;  T.  1.  8 

Sampson,  servant  to  Capulet R.  J i.  1. 

Sands,  Lord H.  E i.  3,  4;  ii.  1. 

Saturninus,  son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome  .     .     .     .  T.  And.     .     .     .  i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  2,  4;  Iv.  4;  T.  8. 

Say,  Lord H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  iv.  4,  7. 

Scales,  Lord,  Governor  of  the  Tower H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  iv.  5. 

Scarus,  friend  of  Antony A.  C iii.  8 ;  iv.  7,  8,  10. 

Scroop,  Sir  Stephen R.  S iii.  2,  3.     • 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York H.  4,  F.  P.     .     .  vr.  4. 

Scroop,  Lord,  a  conspirator  against  the  King  .     .     .    .     H.  F n.  2. 

Sebastian,  a.young  gentleman,  brother  to  Viola  .     .    .    T.  N ii.  1 ;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  1. 

Sebastian,  brother  to  Alonso T 1.1;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  3;  v.  1. 

Secretaries  to  Wolsey H.  E i.  1. 
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Seleucus,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra  .......  A.  C  .....  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

Sempronius,  a  flatterer  of  Timon    ........  T.  Ath.      .    .    .  i.  2;iii.J. 

Senators,  two    ...............  O  ......  *•  *• 

Serjeant,  a  French    .............  H.  6,  F.  P.     .    .  U.  1. 

Serjeant-at-Arrns      .....    .    .......  H.  E  .....  i.  1. 

Servant  to  the  old  shepherd  ..........  W.  T  .....  IT.  S. 

Servant  of  Isidore,  one  of  Timon'*  creditor*     .    .    .    .  T.  Ath.      ...  11.  2. 

Servant  to  Paris    ..............  T-  c  .....  iii.  3. 

Servant  to  Troilus     ............  T-  C  .....  i.  2. 

Servant  to  Diomedes          ...........  T-  c  .....  v-  *• 

Servant  to  Emilia     .............  T.  N.  X.    .         .  ii.  2. 

Servants  to  Varro,  one  o/Timon's  creditors     ....  T.  Ath.       .     .    .  ii.  2;iu.  4. 

Servants  to  Cornwall     ...    .........  L  ......  ">•  7- 

Servilins,  servant  to  Timon    ..........  T-  Atn-       •     •     •  »••  2  '•  "*•  2>  *• 

S«xton,a     ................  M.  A  .....  iv.  2;v.  I. 

Seyton,  an  officer  attending  on  Macbeth      .....  M  ......  v.  3,  5. 

Shadow,  a  recruit      .....              ......  H.  4,  S.  P.      .     .  iii.  2. 

Shallow,  a  country  justice      ..........  M.  W  .....  i.  1  .  ii.  1,  S;  iii.  1,  2,  4;  IT.  2;  T.  t 

Shallow,  a  country  justice      ..........  H.  4,  S.  P.          .  iii.  2;  r.  1,  3,  5. 

Shepherd,  an  dd,  reputed  father  to  Perdlta     .     .    .    .  W.  T  .....  iii.  3:  iv.  S;  v.  2. 

Shepherd,  an  old,  father  to  Joan  la  PuceUe      .    .    .    .  H.  6,  F.  P.    .     .  T.  4. 

Sheriff  of  Wiltshire  .............  R.  T  .....  v.  :. 

Shylock.aJew     ........     ......  M.  V  .....  i.  3;  ii.  S;  iii.  1,  3;  ir.  1. 

Sicinius  Velutus,  a  tribune  of  the  people     .....  Cor  ......  i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  2,  3  ;  iu.  1,  S;  iv.  2,  6  ;  T.  1,  «. 

Silence,  a  country  justice   ...........  H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .  iii.  2;  T.  3. 

Silius,  an  officer  in  Ventidius's  army  .......  A.  C  .....  iii.  1. 

Silvia,  the  Duke's  daughter,  beloved  of  Valentine     .     .  G.  V  .....  ii.  1,  4;  iv.  2,  4;  v.  1,  8,  4. 

Simonides,  King  of  PentapolU  .........  P  ......  U.  2,  S,  5. 

Simpcox,  an  impostor  ............  H.  6,  8.  P.     .     .  ii.  1. 

Simple,  servant  to  Slender   ..........  M.  W.        ...  i.  1,  2,  4;  iii.  1  ;  iY.fc 

Siward,  Eari  of  Northumberland,  general  of  the  English  M  ......  v.  4,  6,  7. 

forces. 

Siward,  Young,  son  to  Siward  Earl  of  Northumberland.  M  ......  v.  4,  7. 

Slender,  cousin  to  Shallow     ..........  M.  W  .....  i.  1  ;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  1,  2,  4;  T.  2,  *. 

Smith,  the  weiver,  a  follower  of  Jack  Cade      .    .     .    .  H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  ir.  2,  6,  7. 

Snare,  a  sheriff's  officer     ...........  H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .  ii.  1. 

Snout,  the  tinker     .............  M.  N.  D.  .     .    .  i.  1  ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  2. 

Snug,  the  joiner  ..............  M.  N.  D.  .    .     .  i.  1  ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  2. 

So'-anio,  friend  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio      .....  M.  V  .....  i.  1  ;  ii.  4,  S;  iii.  1,  2;  ir.  1. 

Soldier    .................  M  ......  i.  2. 

Solinus,  DukeofEphesus     ..........  C.  E  .....  i.  l;v.  1. 

Somerset,  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of;  afterwards  Duke     .  H.  6,  F.  P.     .    .  ii.  4;  iii.  1;  iv.  1,  4. 

Somerset,  Duke  of;  of  the  Kin^s  party      .....  H.  «,  S.  P.     .    .  L  1,  3;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  9;  r.  2. 

Somerset,  Duke  of;  a  lord  on  King  Henry'i  side     .    .  H.  6,  T.  P.    .    .  iv.  1,  2,  6  ;  v.  1,  2,  4,  S. 

Somerville,  Sir  John    ............  H.  6,T.  P.    .    .  v.  1. 

Son  that  has  killed  his  father     .........  H.  6,  T.  P.    .    .  ii.  5. 

Son  to  Clarence    ..............  R.  T  .....  ii.  2. 

Son  to  Macduff    ..............  M  ......  ir.  2. 

Soothsayer  ................  J.  C  .....  L  2;  ii.  4;  iii.  1. 

Soothsayer  ................  A.  C  .....  i.  2  ;  ii.  2. 

Southwell,  a  priest  .............  H.  6,  S.  P.     .    .  i.  4;  ii.  3. 

Speed,  a  clownish  servant  to  Valentine   ......  G.  V  .....  i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  4,  5;  iii.  1  ;  IT.  1. 

Stafford,  Sir  Humphrey    ...........  H.  6,  S.  P.     .    .  iv.  2,  3. 

Stafford,  \Villiam      .............  H.  6,  S.  P.     .     .  ir.  2,  3. 

tjtafford,  Lord  ;  of  the  Puke  of  York's  party    .    .    .    .  H.  6,  T.  P.     .    .  iv.  1. 

Stanley,  Sir  John     .............  H.  6,  S.  P.     .    .  ii.  4. 

Stanley,  Sir  •William     .....     .     ......  H.  6,  T.  P.     .     ,  iv.  5. 

Stanley,  Lord  ........    .    ......  R.  T  .....  i.  3;  iL  1,  2;  iii.  2,  4;  iv.  1,  2,  4,  5;  v.  8,  4. 

Starveling,  the  tailor    ............  Jil.  N.  D.  .    .    .  i.  1  ;  iii.  I  ;  ir.  2. 

Stephanc,  servant  to  Portia  .    .    .....    .    .    .  M.  V  .....  T.  1. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  butler  .......    .    .    .  T  ......  ii.  2  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

Steward,  servant  to  the  Countess  of  Rons&lon     ...  A.  \7  .....  i.  3  ;  iii.  4. 

Strangers,  three  .     .............  T.  Ath.      .     .     .  iii.  2. 

Strato,  e  servant  to  Brutus    ..........  J.  C  .....  v.  3,  5. 

Suffolk,  Earl  of   ..............  H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  ii.  4;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1;  r.  3,  5. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of;  of  the  King's  party     ......  H.  6,  S.  P.     .    .  i.  1,  3;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  !,  2  ;  IT.  1;  T.  1. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of  ..............  H.  E.    .    .    .    .  i.  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  2;  v.  1,  2,  4. 

Surrey,  Duke  of  ..............  R.  S  .....  iv.  1. 

Surrey,  Earl  of    ..............  H.  E.    .    .    .    .  iii.  2;  v.  2 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk     .    .     .    .  R.  T  .....  v.  3. 
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Surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham    .    . 
Sylvius,  a  shepherd 

Talbot,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  , 
Talbot,  John,  son  of  Lord  Talbot  ... 

Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths 

Taurus,  lieutenant-general  to  Caesar  .    .    .    . 

Tear-sheet,  Doll 

Thaisa,  daughter  to  Sirnonides 

Thaliard,  servant  to  Antiochus 

Thersites,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Grecian 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens     ....... 

Thisbe,  in  the  Interlude 

Thomas,  a  friar 

Thurio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valentine     .    .    .    . 

Thyreus,  friend  of  Caesar 

Timandra,  mistress  to  Alcibiades 

Time,  as  Chorus 

Timon,  a  noble  Athenian 

Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies 

Titinius,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  .  . 
Titus,  servant  to  one  of  Timon's  creditors  .  . 
Titus  Lartius,  a  general  against  the  Voices  . 

Touchstone,  a  clown 

Tranio,  servant  to  Luceutio 

Travers,  domestic  of  Northumberland  .  .  . 
Trebonius,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar 

Tri-trane 

Trinculo,  a  Jester 

Troilus,  son  to  Priam 


Tabal,  a  Jew,  friend  to  Shylock 

Tator  to  Rutland 

Tybalt,  nephew  to  Lady  Capulet 
Tyrrel  Sir  James 


PLAYS.  APPEARANCES. 

H.  E Act  1.  Sc.  2. 

A%  fc ii.  4 ;  iii.  5  j  Iv.  8  ;  v.  2,  4. 

II.  6,  F.  P.    .     .  I.  4,  5;  ii.  I,  2;  iii.  2,  3,  4;  iv.  1,  2,  5,  6,  T. 

H.  6,  F.  P.     .     .  iv.  5,  6,  7. 

T.  And.     .     .    .  i.  1 ;  ii.  2,  3,  4 ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  2,  8. 

A.  C iii.  8. 

H.  4,  8.  P.     .    .  ii.  4 ;  v.  4. 

P ii.  2,  3,  5 ;  iii.  2,  4;  v.  8. 

P i.  1,  3. 

T.  C ii.  1,8;  iii.  3  j  v.  1,2,4,  8. 

M.  N.  D.  .     .    .  i.  1 ;  iv.  1  j  v.  1. 

T.  N.  K.   .    .    .  i.  1,  4;  ii.  S ;  iii.  5,  6 i  iv.  2  j  v.  1,  3,  4. 

M.  N.  D.  .    .    .  Ui.  1 ;  v.  1. 

M.  M i.  4. 

G.V ii.  4;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  2;  v.  2,  4. 

A.  C iii.  10,  11. 

T.  Ath.     .    .    .  iv.  3. 

W.  T iv.  Chorus. 

T.  Ath.      .     .     .  i.  1,  2;  ii.2;  iil.  4,  6;  iv.  1,  3;   v.  1,2. 

M.  N.  D.  .    .    .  ii.  2,  3 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  2. 

J.  C iv.  2,  3;  v.  1,3. 

T.  Ath.      .    .    .  iii.  4. 

Cor i.  1,  4,  5,  7,  8  i  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1. 

A.L i.  2;  ii.  4;  iii.  2,  3;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

T.  S.     .    .         .  i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  2;  iv.  2,  4;  v.  1,  2. 

H.  4,  S.  P.     .    .  i.  1. 

J.  C ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1. 

T.  And.     ...  v.  3. 

T ii.2;  iii.  2;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1. 

T.  G i.  1,  2 ;  ii.  2;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  2,  3,  4,  S ;  v.  1.  8,  8,  * 

6,11. 

M.  V iil.  1. 

H.  «,  T.  P.     .    .  i.  3. 

R.  J i.  1,  5;  iii.  I. 

R.  T.    .    .    .    .  iv.  2,  3. 


Ulysses,  a  Grecian  commander 

Uncle  to  Capulet 

Ursula,  a  gentlewoman  attending  on  Hero  .    . 
flrswick,  Sir  Christopher,  a  priest 

Valentine 

Valentine,  a  gentleman  attending  on  the  Duke 

Valeria,  friend  to  Virgilia 

Valerius,  a  Theban  nobleman 

Varrius,  friend  of  Pompey 

Varro,  a  servant  to  Brutus 

Vaughan,  Sir  Thomas 

Vaux 

Vaux,  Sir  Nicholas 

Venice,  Duke  of 

Venice,  Duke  of 

Ventidius,  one  of  Timon's  false  friends    .    .    . 

Ventidius,  friend  of  Antony 

Verges,  a  city  officer 

Vernon,  Sir  Richard 

Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose,  or  York  faction     . 
Vincentio,  an  old  gentleman  of  Pisa    .... 

Vincentio,  the  Duke 

Viola,  in  love  with  the  Duke 

Violenta,  neighbour  and  friend  to  the  Widow  . 

Virgilia,  wife  to  Coriolanus 

Volumnia,  mother  to  Coriolanus 

Valumnius,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Voltimand,  a  courtier 

Wall,  in  the  Interlude 

Walter  Whitmore . 

Wart,  a  recruit      .     .         .  . 

Wanvirk,  Earl  nf ;  of  tht  King's  party    .    .    . 
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T.  C i.  3;  ii.  3;  iii.  3;  iv.  5j  T.  1,  2,  6. 

R.  J i.  5. 

M.  A ii.  1;  iii.  1,4;  v.  2,  4. 

R.  T iv.  5. 

G.V i.  1;  ii.  1,  4;  iii.  1;  iv.  1;  T,  4. 

T.  N i.  1,  4. 

Cor i.  3 ;  ii.  1 ;  v.  S. 

T.  N.  K.    .     .    .  i.  2. 

A.  C ii.  1. 

J.  C iv.  3. 

R.  T iii.  8. 

H.  6,  S.  P.      .    .  iii.  2. 

H.  E ii.  1. 


M.V.  .  . 
O.  .  .  . 
T.  Ath.  . 
A.  C.  .  . 
M.  A.  .  . 
H.  4,  F.  P. 
H.  6,  F.  P. 


iv.  1. 

i3. 

i.  2. 

ii.  2,  3 ;  ill.  1. 

iii.  3,  5 ;  iv.  2 ;  v.  1. 

iv.  1,  3 ;  v.  2,  S. 

ii.  4  ;  iii.  4  ;  iv.  1. 


T.  S iv.  5;  v.  1,  2. 


M.  M.   .    .    .     .  i.  1,4;  ii.  3;  iii.  1,2;  Iv.  1,2,  8,6. 

T.  N i.  2,  4,  5;  ii.2,  4;  iii.  1,4;  v.  1. 

A.  W.    .    .    .    .  iii.  5. 

Cor 1.  3;  ii.  1;  iv.  1,  2;  v.  3. 

Cor. i.  3 ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1,  2 ;  T.  8. 

J  C V.  3,  5. 

H i.  2  ;  ii.  2. 

M.  N.  D.    .    .    .  v.  1. 

H.6,  S.  P.      .    .  iv.  1. 

H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  iii.  2. 

H.  4,  S.  P.     .     .  iil.  1;  iv.  4;  v.  9. 
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,  Earl  of  H.  F Act  L  Sc.  2  ;  if.  7,  8;  v.  I 

Warwick,  Earl  of H.  6,  F.  P.     .    .    i  1  ;  it  4;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1 :  v.  4. 

Warwick,  Earl  of;  of  the  York  faction H.  6,  S   P.     .    .  L  1,  3;  ii.  2;  iii.  2,  3;  v.  1,  2,  V 

Warwick,  Earl  of ;  of  the  Dale  of  York's  party  .    .     .     H.  6,  T.  P.     .    .    L  1;  ii.  1,  2,  3,  6  ;  iii.  3;  iv.  2,  «,  8;  T.  I, 

Westminster,  Abbot  of R.  S IT.  1. 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  friend  to  the  King      ....    H.  4,  F.  P.      .     .  L  1-;  iT.  2 ;  T.  4,  5. 

-reland,  Earl  of  5  of  the  King's  party  .    .     .    .    H.  4,  S.  P.      .     .  iv.  1,  2,  3,  4;  v.  2. 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of H.  F i.  2  ;  ii  2  ;  IT.  3 ;  T.  1. 

•reland.  Earl  of;  a  lord  on  King  Henry's  side   .     H.  6,  T.  P.     .    .  LI. 

Widow T.  S T.  2. 

Widow  of  Florence,  an  old A.  W iiL  5,  7;  ir.  4;  v.  1, 1 

Wife  to  Simpcox H.  6,  S.  P.      .    .  ii.  1. 

Wife  to  the  Pander P IT.  3,  6. 

William,  a  country  fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey  .     .     .    A.  L T.  1. 

Williams,  a  soldier  in  King  Henry's  army       .     .     .    .    H.  F IT.  1,  7,  8. 

Willoughby,  Lord R.  S ii.  1,  3 ;   iii.  1. 

Winchester,  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of,  great-uncle  to     H.  S,  f.  P.      .    .  L  1,  3,  5;  iiL  1  :  IT.  I :  T  1,  4. 
the  King,  and  afterwards  Cardinal. 

Witches,  three M.          ....  L  1,  3 ;  iii.  5 :  IT.  1. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal H.  E.     .    .    .    .  L  1,  2,  4;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  I,  2. 

Woodville,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower H.  6.  F.  P.      .    .  L  3. 

Wooer  to  the  Gaoler's  Daughter T.  N".  K.    .    .    .  ii.  1 ;  IT.  1.  3;  T.  2. 

Worcester,  Thomai  Percy,  Earl  of H.  4,  F.  P.          .  i.  3  ;  iii.  1 ;  IT.  1,  3 ;  T.  2,  5. 

York,  Duchess  of     .   • R.  S T.  2,  3. 

York,  Scroop,  Archbishop  of,  an  enemy  to  the  King     .    H.  4,  S.  P.      .    .  i.  3 ;  iv 

York,  Duke  of,  cousin  to  the  King H.  F iv.  3. 

York,  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of H.  6,  S.  P.     .    .  L  1,  3,  4  :  ii.  t,'S;  UL  1 ,  T.  I,  3. 

York,  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of H.  6,  T.  P.     .    .  i.1,2,  4. 

York,  Richard,  Duke  of,  son  to  Edward  IV R.  T ii-4;iii.l. 

York,  Duchess  of,  mother  to  King  Edward  IV.,  Clarence,     R.  T.          ...  U.  2,  4 ;  iv.  1,  4. 
and  Oloster 
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